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CHAP.  CVI. 

OF   THE   HARDY   LIGNEOUS   PLANTS   OF  THE   ORDER   OARRTifV&B. 

GA^RRYif  Douelas.    Flowers  unisexual;  those  of  the  two  sexes  upon  distinct 

Clants.  —  Mfue.  Flowers  in  pendulous  catkin-like  racemes  witnin  connate 
racteas.  Calyx  4>leaved.  Stamens  4.  —  Female  ?  Flowers  in  pendulous 
catkin-like  racemes,  within  connate  bracteas.  Calyx  connate  with  the 
ovary,  2-toothed.  Ovary  1-celled.  Styles  2,  setaceous.  Ovules  2,  pen- 
dulous, with  funiculi  as  long  as  themsdves.  Fruit  a  berried  pericarp,  not 
openmg,  containing  2  seeds.    Embryo  very  minute,  in  the  base  of  a  great 


i  of  fleshy  albumen. —  Species,  1.  A  native  of  the  west  side  of 
dividing  mountain  range  of^  North  America,  in  temperate  latitudes.  A 
shrub.  Leaves  opposite,  without  stipules,  persistent.  Wood  without  dis- 
tinct concentric  zones,  or  vasiform  tissue  (dotted  ducts).  (Lindleyt  Nat, 
Syst.  of  Botany,  p.  173.) 

Genus  I. 


GA'RRYi4  Doug.    The  Oarrya.    Lin.  Syst,  Dice'cia  Tetr^ndria. 

UemifleaHom.    Lindl.  in  Bot  Reg..  1 1686. 

DerimUom.    Naowd  by  Mr.  DouglM  in  compUnieiit  to  Siekoias  Oarrv,  Eta.,  Secretary  to  the  Hud- 
•pn's  Bey  Companr,  to  whow  kindneti  and  aidatance  he  waa  much  indebted  during  hia  timrda  in 

Descriptiott,  ^c.  An  evergreen  shrub,  with  thick  coriaceous  leaves,  likt 
some  species  of  evergreen  viburnum. 

tt  I.  6.  BLLi^PTiCA  Doug,    The  elliptic-/ratv(^  Oarrya. 

Ident^katton.    Doug.  MS. ;  Lindl  Bot.  Reg..  1 1A86. 
XmgrmiHgi.    Bot  Reg.,  t.  Ifi8& ;  and  our  ^.  1S5L 

Description^  Sfc,  A  shrub,  hitherto  seen  only  from  3  fl.  to  4  fV.  high,  but 
which  will  probably  grow  much  higher.  Branches,  when  young,  pubescent 
and  purplish ;  when  older,  smooth  and  greyish.  Leaves  opposite,  exstipu- 
late,  wav^,  on  short  footstalks,  oblong-acute,  leathery,  evergreen ;  dark  green 
and  shining  above;  hoary  beneath,  with  simple,  twisted,  interwoven  hairs. 
{Lindl.)  This  yrery  handsome  true  evergreen  is  a  native  of  North  Caro- 
lina, where  it  was  discovered  by  Douglas.  It  was  introduced  in  1888,  and 
flowered  for  the  first  time,  in  the  Chiswick  Garden,  in  October,  1834.  The 
following  observations,  abridged  from  the  Botanical  Register,  are  by  Dr. 
Lindley :  —  This  plant  is  probaby  the  greatest  botanical  curiosity  sent  home 
by  Douglas;  for  it  appears  to  represent  a  natural  order  altogether  distinct 
from  any  previously  known,  and  connecting  certain  well-known  natural  orders 

•  6  Q 
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in  an  imexpectctl  ami  satisfactorv  manmer.  In  its  amen- 
taceous inflore«eencej  imperfect  flowers,  superior  calyx, 
and  mode  of  germination,  Garrytf  in  very  similar  to  Cu- 
pnllferEc,  from  which  it  ditf'ers  most  es..sfntialiy  in  its  wood 
without  concentric  circles  or  doited  vessels,  its  opposite 
exstipulatc  leaves,  simple  fruit,  and  minute  embryo  lying 
in  a  great  raasa  of  albumen.  The  latter  characters  bring 
it  near  fiperacece  and  iheir  allies,  especially  Chlonintbcse, 
with  which  its  zonclcsa  wood  (for  Chloranthus  1ms  no 
annual  zones),  simple  fruit,  and  onposite  leaves,  also 
agree;  but  tne  stipules  of  Chlorantnca;,  together  with 
its  achlamydeous  bisexual  flowers,  and  articulated  stems, 
distinctly  separate  that  order."  (Bot.  Reg,,  t.  UihC) 
Only  the  male  plant  of  Oarryn  elH[>ticu  is  in  the  country. 
When  in  flower  (which  it  is  tVom  December  till  April),  the 
plant  has  a  most  striking  and  graceful  appearance,  from 
Its  slender  pendulous  calkins,  many  of  which  are  Sin.  to  1  ((,  in  knj^lh.  It 
WW  ut  6rdt  grown  in  peat,  but  appears  to  prefer  a  loamy  soil.  It  is  readily 
increased  by  layers ;  and  by  cuttinga  in  sand  under  a  hand-glass.  Plants,  in 
the  Fulhan*  Nursery,  in  1837,  were  2h.  each. 


CHAP.  CVII. 


OF    THE    IIAROY    LIGNEOUS    PLANTS   OF    THE   ORDEIi    PLATAVAXZJR. 

Pla'tanus  Toum.  Flowers  unisexual  j  those  of  the  two  sexes  upon  one 
plant^  and  those  of  each  sex  disposed  many  tosether,  and  tiensely,  in 
globular  catkins,  that  arc  sessile  U[H>n  pendulous  rachiscs,  2  generally  upon 
a  rachis ;  the  flowers  of  each  sex  upon  a  separate  rachis,  produced  from  a 
separate  bud, —  Catkin  of  male  flowers  constituted  of  minute,  rather  fleshy, 
persistent  bracteas,  and  of  deciduous  stamens.  Filaments  very  short, 
situated  between  the  bracteas,  and  of  about  their  length.  Anthers  of 
2  cttlii,  longer  than  the  ftlament ;  attached  longitudinally  to  a  connectivum, 
which  is  broader  tlian  the  filament,  and  has  a  peltate  lij). — Catkin  of  female 
flowers  constituted  of  bracteas  and  pistils^  Pistils  numerous,  approxi- 
mately pairs.  Ovary  of  1  cell,  including  1 — 2  penduloas  ovules,  Stigmas 
2,  long,  thread-shaped,  glanded  in  the  upper  part.  Fruit  a  utricle,  densely 
covered  with  articulated  hair^,  including  i  pendulous,  oblong,  exnlbuminous 
seed.  —  Species,  about  4,  Natives  of  the  temperate  zones  of  the  eastern 
and  western  hemispheres.  Tall  trees.  Leaves  alternate,  palmate,  annual; 
the'ur  margins  revokite  in  the  bud.  Lcaf4md  covered  with  a  conical  enve- 
lope; ami  immersed,  in  the  preceding  year,  in  the  base  of  the  petiole.  (7\ 
Nets  ad  Emenb.  Geiu  FL  Fi,  Gvnn,^  and  observation.)  The  young  shoots, 
teafes,  and  stipules  are  thickly  covered  with  down,  which  us  soon  as  they 
become  fully  expanded  is  cast  olf,  and,  floating  in  the  atmosphere,  is  inhaled 
by  gardeners  and  others  who  have  occasion  to  be  much  among  the  trees, 
and  produces  a  cough  which  is  extremely  disagreeable,  and  is  not  got  rid 
offor  several  weeks.  The  inconvenience  arising  from  this  down,  Michaux 
informs  us,  is  well  known  in  America,  und  it  has  been  long  funiiliar  to 
French  nurserjraen .  M.  Ch.  Morren,  Professor  o\'  Botany  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Li^«,  gives  an  account  of  it  in  the  'JVansacthm  of  the  lio^al 
Acadevit/  of  BrtuseU^  under  the  title  of  *'  Note  sur  TElfet  pernicieux  du 
Duvet  du  Platanej"  the  only  preventive  which  he  mentions  is  the  ob- 
vious one  adopted  by  M.  Henrard,  nurserj'man  at  Liege,  viz.,  thai  of  co- 
vering the  nose  and  the  mouth  with  a  handkerchief  ot  fine  gauze.  (See 
p.  20i5.,  and  U Echo  du  Monde  Sumnt^  Jan.  G.  1838.) 
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BE 


PLA'TANUS  L.    Thb  Plane  Tbkb.    lAn,  Syri,  Monoe'cia  Polyindria. 
UaMfic^im.    Un.  Gen.,  107& :  .Rflch..  117a ;  Schrett,  145L  j  0«tn.,  t.  90. ;  Tomm.,  t  d6S. ;  Jum.. 

DerHMtUom.  Frompla^s,  ample ;  in  aUudon  to  Ite  tpreadlng  bcancbet  and  •badT  foUan.  The 
name  of  plane  tree  ia  applied,  in  Scotland,  to  ;the  yToer  Pteiido-PUUanui  (ace  p.  414] ;  probably 
becaiue  tbe  French,  according  to  Parklnun,  flnt  caHed  that  the  plane  tree,  from  the  m&ake  of 
Tkagui^  who  fended,  from  the  bcoadnen  ofita  leavet,  that  it  was  the  plane  tree  of  tbe  ancienti. 

Detcription,  ^c.  Lofty  deciduous  trees,  with  widely  spreading  branches, 
dense  fouage,  and  bark  scaling  off  in  hard  irregular  patches.  Natives  of  the 
east  of  Europe,  west  of  Asia,  and  north  of  Africa,  and  of  North  America. 
In  Britain,  they  are  chiefly  planted  for  ornament,  and  they  succeed  in  any  free 
moist  soil,  in  a  sheltered  situation.  They  are  readily  propagated  by  layers, 
or  even  bycuttings,  and  sometimes  bv  seeds.  The  cause  of  the  fidling  off  of 
the  bark.  Dr.  Lindley  states  to  be  the  rigidly  of  its  tissue ;  on  account  of 
which  it  is  incapable  of  stretching  as  the  wood  beneath  it  increases  in  dia- 
meter. (Ao/.  Syil,,  ed. 
2.,  p.  187.)  There  are 
only  two  species  intro- 
duced into  Europe ;  one 
of  which,  P,  onentldis, 
is  fotmd  to  be  hardier 
than  P.  ocddentidis, 
though  the  latter  growb 
more  rapidly,  attains  a 
larger  size,  and  may  be 
propagated  much  more 
reaaily  by  cuttings.  Both 
species  ripen  seeds  in 
Britam,  in  fine  seasons.  P.  occidentalis  is  readily  known  from  P,  orient^lis, 
in  the  winter  season,  by  its  bark  scaling  off  much  less  freely,  or,  in  ^oung  or 
middle-sized  trees,  scarcely  at  all ;  and,  in  the  summer  season,  by  its  leaves 
being  but  slightly  lobed  (see  j^.  1958.  a),  instead  of  being  palmate  like  those 
of  P.  ocddeotiUis,  as  shown  in  fie,  1952.  b ;  and  by  its  globular  catkins,  or 
balls,  as  they  are  commonly  called,  being  nearly  smooth,  while  those  of  P. 
orientklis  are  rough.  The  appearance  of  these  catkins,  or  balls,  hanging  from 
the  tree  by  long  threads,  in  winter,  when  it  is  without  leaves,  is  peculiarly 
graceAil ;  whether  they  hang  from  the  perpendicular  or  from  the  horizontal 
branches  (see  fig*,  1953.  and  1954.) ;  reminding  us  of  the  divi  ladner  of 
Cevkm,  the  Tabemsemont&na  altemi(olia  of  botanists  {Jig,  1954.);  which,  it 
is  iabled,  was  the  forbidden  fruit  of  Paradise.  (See  Mag,  Nat,  Hist,,  vol.  v. 
p.  449.)  It  is  a  smgular  feet,  that  many  of  the  large  trees  of  P.  occidentklis 
m  Britain,  more  especially  in  England,  were  so  far  injured  by  a  frost  in  May, 
1809,  that  they  have  since  died. 


S    1.  P.  ORIENT A^JS  L, 


The  Oriental  Plane. 

Roy 


7ai 


HaiMlq.  It,  487.; 
S.p.1. 

Flatane 


JdatHfleaHdm.    WUld.  Sdl  PL.  4.  p.  ITS. ;  Ilort  niff.,  447. ;    Roy  Luadb., 
Oron.  Orient,  888. ;  MIU.  Diet.,  No.  1. ;  Hort  Kew.,  S.  p.  364. ;  N.  Du  Hi 

ggmoimmet.    Ptttanca  oricntiaia  vims  Pmrk.  Tk€air.,\4Sn.,  Du  Ham.  Arb.,i.  1 9SL ; 
derOricat,  Fr.;  MorgcnIandiKher  PUtaniu,  Ger,  j  DooIb,ilraMc:  Chinar,  Persiam, 

ErngmftHgi,  Du  Ham.  Artx,  t  S3L ;  N.  Du  Haxn.,  2. 1 1. ;  Dend.  Brit,  1 101. ;  our^.  1964. ;  and 
the  platca  of  this  species  in  our  iast  Volume  In  /Ig  1966.  a  shows  the  female  oatlOns  tnuwrersely 
cut,  so  as  to  show  tbe  position  of  the  flowers  on  tbe  orbicular  receptacle ;  b  shows  a  section  oT 
the  fcmale  catldn  fn  seed ;  e,  a  scale  and  pistil ;  d,  stamen  and  scale ;  e,  Uie  longitudinal  secUon  of 
aaeed;  and /,  an  entire  seed. 

Spec.  Char,,4rc,    Leaves  5-lobed,  palmate,  wedge-shaped  at  the  base;  the 
divisions  lanceolate,  sinuated.    Stipules  nearly  entire.   {WUld.)    A  tree, 
to  the  height  of  from  60ft.  to  80ft.;  a  native  of  the  Levant; 
6q  2 
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flowering  in  April  and  May,  and,  in  some  seasons,  in  England,  ripening  its 
seeds  in  October.     Cultivated  in  British  gardens  before  1548. 


Varieties. 
»  P 


.  o.  2  Bcerifolia  Ait.  Hort.  Kew.,  iii.  p.  364. ;  P.  o.  A'cen%  f61io  Toum. 
Cor.,  41.,  i4rA.,  2. ;  P.  acerifolia  WiUd.  Sp,  PI,,  iv.  p.  474. ;  P.  inter- 
media Hort.\  the  Maple-leaved 
Plane  Tree  (see  the  plate  of  this 
tree  in  our  last  Volume)  j  has  the 
leaves  cordate,  54obed,  remotely 
dentate,  truncate  at  the  base. 
(  WVUdS  In  general  appearance, 
habit  of  growUi,  and  every  other 
particular,  it  closely,  resembles 
the  species.  The  leaves  on  the 
trees  in  the  Horticultural  So- 
ciety's Ghu>den,  and  at  Messrs. 
Loddiges's,  are,  perhaps,  not 
quite  so  large;  and  they  are 
somewhat  like  those  of  the  sugar 
maple.  There  are  vigorous  young 
trees  in  the  Horticultural  So- 
ciety's Garden ;  and  a  fine  speci- 
men in  the  grounds  of  A.  Salvin, 
Esq.,  at  Finchlep^,  of  which  a 

{lortrait  is  given  m  our  last  Vo- 
ume. 
t    P.  o.  3  hupanica;    P.  fabp&nica 
Lodd.  Cat,,  ed.  1836 ;  P,  macro- 
phyila   Cree  in  Don  Cat.;   the 
Spanish  Maple;  has  the  leaves 
rather  longer  than  those  of  the 
species,  but  is  in  other  respects 
the  same. 
S  P.  o.  4  ctinedta  ;  P.  o,  undulata  Aii. 
Hort,  Kew.,  iii.  p.  364 ;  P.  cu- 
neata  Willd.  Sp,  PI.,  iv.  p.  473., 
Baumzuckt,  p.  283.;  and  the  plate 
of  this  tree  ra  our  last  Volume ; 
has  the  leaves  3 — 5-lobed,  den- 
tate, and   wedge-shaped  at  the 
base;  somewhat  glabrous.  (Willd.)    This  is  a  stunted-looking  low 
tree,  or  bush,  seldom  seen  above  20  ft.  in  height,  with  small  deeply 
cut  leaves.     It  may  be  useful  in  small  gardens,  or  miniature  arbo- 
retums,  as  affording  a  specimen  of  the  genus.     There  is  a  young 
tree  of  this  kind  in  the  Horticultural  Society's  Garden,  of  which  the 
plate  in  our  last  Volume  is  a  portrait. 
Other  Varieties  might  be  selected  firom  beds  of  seedlings,  if  it  were  thoujght 
worth  while  to  keep  them  distinct ;  and,  if  a  pendulous-branched  or  fastigiate 
plane  could  be  procured,  or  one  subevergreen,  in  point  of  variety  they 
would  be  acquisitions. 

Description,  S^c.  The  Oriental  plane  is  one  of  the  noblest  trees  of  the  East, 
where  it  grows  to  the  height  of  70  ft.  and  upwards,  with  widely  spreading 
branches  and  a  massive  trunk ;  forming  altogether  a  majestic  tree.  The  bark 
of  the  trunk  is  smooth,  and  of  a  whitish  grey;  scaling  off  every  year  in  large 
irregular  patches.  The  branches  are  numerous,  round,  and  generally  a  little 
crooked,  or  zigzag,  at  the  joints ;  the  bark  of  the  young  shoots  is  brown, 
inclining  to  purple.  The  leaves  are  large,  alternate,  and  on  long  petioles, 
which  are  swelled  at  the  base,  and  cover  the  buds :  they  are  cut  into  Ave  deep 
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pointed  lobes,  or  segments,  the  two  outer  of  which  are  again  slightly  lobed ; 
the  fire  large  lobes  have  numerous  acute  indentations  on  their  margins,  and 
have  each  a  strone  midrib,  with  many  lateral  veins  spreading  from  it ;  the 
upper  surface  b  ^abrous,  and  of  a  shining  green ;  and  the  under  surface 


fer,  and  slightly  tomentose 
at  tlie  angles  of  the  vdns. 
The  flowers  are  produced  in 
globular  catkins,  from  two  to 
five  on  an  axillary  peduncle, 
which  b  sometimes  6  in.  long ; 
the  sexes  bdng  in  distinct  cat- 
kins .  Tiiese  catkins,  or  balls, 
vary  very  mudi  in  sise,  being 
sometimes  4  in.  in  circumfe- 
rence, and  sometunes  not  quite 
1  in.  The  flowers  are  so  small 
as  to  require  a  gUws  to  di»- 
tioguish  them.  The  balls  ep- 
before   the   leaves,    m 


\  Aii 


spring;  and  tfaeseeds,  in  fine 
seasons,  ripen  late  in  autumn ;  the  balls  remaining  on  the  tree  till  the  fol* 
lowing  spnag ;  and,  when  they  open,  the  bristly  down  which  surrounds  the 
seeds,  haps  to  convey  them  to  a  distance.  The  seeds,  when  deprived  of  their 
down,  are  brown,  linear,  smaller  than  those  of  the  lettuce,  and  quite  as  light ; 
Oobbett  describes  the  seed  of  the  plane  tree  as  '<  a  little  brown  thing,  in  the 
shape  of  a  round  nail  without  a  head."  The  growth  of  the  plane  is  very  rapid ; 
jroung  trees,  in  the  climate  of  London,  under  favourable  circumstances,  attain- 
ing the  height  of  30  ft  in  ten  years,  and  arriving  at  the  height  of  60  ft,  or 
70  fk.  in  SO  years.  The  longevity  of  the  tree  was  supposed,  by  the  ancients, 
to  be  considerable ;  but  there  are  very  few  old  trees  in  Britain.  One  of 
the  oldest  is  that  still  existing  at  Lee  Court,  in  Kent,  which  was  mentioned 
by  Evelyn,  in  1683,  as  one  of  the  oldest  introduced  into  this  country,  and  as 
bong  celebrated  both  for  its  age  and  its  magnitude.  (See  Recorded  TVees,) 
Borne  of  the  largest  trees  in  the  neighbourhood  of  London  are  at  Mount 
Grove,  HampsteMJ,  where  they  are  between  70  h.  and  80  ft.  in  height.     The 
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largest  we  know  of,  however,  (of  which  Jf^.  1957.  is  a  portrflh,  taken  in  May, 
1837,)  stands  in  the  grounda  of  Lambeth  Palace,  aidjoiniiig  a  magnificent 
specimen  of  P.  occidentalis  ;  it  is  90  ft.  high,  with  a  tnmk  4  ft.  6  in.  in  dia- 
meter. The  platanus,  when  of  not  more  than  50  or  60  years*  growth,  stole* 
readily  when  cut  down  to  the  ground,  and,  when  so  treated,  will  tnake  shoots 
in  one  sea«on  of  6  ft.  or  8  ft.,  or  even  more,  in  length. 

Geography.  The  Oriental  plane  is  a  native  of  Greece,  and  of  other  parts 
of  the  Levant :  it  m  found  in  Asia  Minor,  and  Persia,  where,  according  to 
Royie,  it  extends  as  far  south  as  Cashmere.  {Illust.)  According  to  Pallaa, 
it  is  doubtful  whether  it  is  indigenous  to  Georgia,  though  there  are  trees  of  it 
there,  with  trunks  1 2  ft.  in  circumference,  and  of  a  great  height.  On  Mount 
Caucasus,  it  is  not  much  higher  than  a  shrub.  It  is  found  on  the  coast  of 
Barbtiry,  as  it  is  in  the  south  of  ItaH'j  and  in  Sicily  ;  but  is  probably  not  in- 
digenous to  those  countries.  (See  History.)  On  Mount  Etna,  it  is  found  aa 
high  as  2000  ft.  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  It  is  not  a  gregarious  tree,  seldom 
growing  in  extensive  masses ;  and  the  inviduals,  when  of  large  size,  are  always 
found  on  plains,  and  in  a  light  deep  soil,  not  far  from  water,  OHvier  tells  us 
that  it  is  common  on  the  banks  of  the  rivulets  in  Greece,  in  the  islands  of 
the  Archipelago,  and  on  the  coast  of  Asia  Minor;  but  he  never  found  it  of 
«  large  size,  except  in  good  soil  near  water. 
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Hblory.  The  platanus  is  celebrated  in  the  eilrliesrt  records  that  we  have  of 
Trecian  history,  Herodotus  tells  us  that  Xerxes,  when  he  invaded  Greece^ 
WHS  so  enchanted  with  a  beautiful  plane  tree  that  he  found  m  Lycia,  that  he 
encircled  it  with  a  collar  of  gold,  and  confided  the  charge  of  it  to  one  of  the 
Ten  Thousand,  ^lian  adds  to  this,  that  Xerxes  passed  an  entire  day  under 
its  shade,  compelling  hia  whole  army  to  encanip  in  it^  neighbourhood  ;  and  that 
the  deUy  this  occasioned  was  one  of  the  causes  of  hia  defeat.  Evelyn  adds, 
from  the  same  author  (viz.  i^lian),  that  Xerxes  became  so  fond  of  thtJi  tree, 
••  that,  spotJiDg  both  himadf,  his  concubines,  and  great  persons  of  all  their 
jewels,  he  covered  it  with  gold,  gems,  necklaces,  scarfs,  bracelets,  and  infinite 
riches.  In  sum,  he  was  so  enamoured  of  it,  that,  for  some  days,  neither  the 
concernment  of  his  expedition,  nor  interest  of  honour,  nor  the  necessary 
motion  of  his  portentous  army,  could  persuade  him  from  it.  He  styled  it  his 
mistresB,  hia  mmion,  his  goddess  ;  and,  when  he  was  forced  to  part  irom  it,  he 
caused  a  figure  of  it  to  be  stamped  on  a  medal  of  gold,  which  he  continually 
wore  about  him.'*  (Hunt.  Evel.^  ii.  p.  52.)  Pausanias  (a.  d.  170)  mentions 
a  plane  tree  of  extraordinary  size  and  beauty  in  Arcadia,  which  was  said  to 
have  been  planted  by  Menefaus,  the  husband  of  Helen,  and  to  have  been,  at 
the  time  Puusanias  saw  it,  1300  years  old.  According  to  the  same  author, 
the  Lacedemonians  gave  the  name  of  Plataniste  to  an  island  in  the  Levant, 
ooDoected  by  two  bridges  with  the  Morea,  which  was  covered  with  plane 
Ir6ei»  uid  where  the  young  men  used  to  perform  their  exercises.  Some  of 
these  trees,  it  is  said,  still  exist.  It  was  in  this  island,  according  to  Theocritus, 
that  the  flowers  were  gathered  of  which  Helen's  wedding  garland  was  com- 
posed, on  the  day  of  her  nuptials  with  Mcnelaus.  We  are  also  told  that, 
in  the  time  of  Pliny,  the  peasants  in  Phrvgia  showed  n  plane  tree,  which  they 
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affirmed  was  the  tree  iigainst  which  Marsyas  was  hanged  up  when  he  was 
flayed  by  Apollo.  Plane  trees  were  planted  near  all  the  public  schools  in 
Athens.  The  groves  of  Epicunis,  in  which  Aristotle  taught  his  peripatetic 
disciples;  the  shady  walks  planted  near  the  Gymnasia,  and  other  public 
buildings  of  Athena;  and  the  groves  of  Academus,  in  which  Plato  delivered 
Ivis  celebrated  discourses;  were  all  formed  of  this  tree.  Socrates  swore  by 
the  plane  tree,*  and  this  was  one  of  the  things  which  offended  Melitus,  who 
thought  it  a  great  crime  to  swear  by  so  beautiful  a  tree.  Pliny  infomiB  ua  that 
the  plane  was  first  brought  from  the  East,  over  the  Ionian  Sea,  into  the  Isbnd 
of  Diomedes,  for  a  monument  to  that  hero.  Thence  it  passed  into  Sicily, 
where  Dionysius  the  elder  planted  it  in  his  gtu-den  at  Syracuse,  about  400  b.  c.  ; 
and  this  garden,  in  allter  times,  became  a  place  of  eKercise  for  youths.  Soon 
after  the  plane  tree  wa»  planted  in  Sicily,  it  was  introduced  into  Italy,  and 
thence,  Pliny  adds,  into  the  country  of  the  Moriui,  a  niaritime  people  of 
Gaul,  who  paid  a  tribute  to  the  Romans  for  permission  to  enjoy  its  shade. 
Dionysius  the  geographer  compares  the  form  of  the  Morea  in  the  Levant, 
the  ancient  Peloponnesus,  to  the  leaf  of  this  tree;  and  Pliuy  makes  the 
same  remark  in  allusion  to  its  numerous  bays.  To  illustrate  this  comparison, 
Martyn,  in  his  Firgil  (vol,  ii.  p.  149.),  gives  a  figure  of  the  plane  tree  leaf 
(see  J!g.  195S.  a),  and  a  map  of  the  Morea  (fg.  1598.  b).    The  Homani 
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set  a  high  value  on  the  plane,  and  planted  their  public  and  academic  walks 
with  it*  Vitruvius  sava  that  they  planted  plane  trees  to  shade  and  re- 
fresh the  palsestritre  (fib.  v.  c.ll,);  and  ••  Clautlius  Perrault  has  assisted 
the  text  with  a  figure,  or  ichnographical  plot.  These  trees  the  Koinana," 
continues  Evelyn,  **  first  brought  out  of  the  Levant,  and  cultivated  with  so 
much  industry  and  cost^  for  their  stately  and  proud  heads  only,  that  the  great 
orators  and  statesmen,  Cicero  and  Hortensius,  would  exchange  now  and  then 
a  turn  at  the  bar,  that  they  might  have  the  pleasure  to  step  to  their  villas,  and 
refresh  their  platans,  which  they  would  often  irrigate  with  wine  instead  o( 
water:  Crevit  ft  affuso  laiior  umbra  miro"  {Hunt.  £tW.,  ii.  p.  55.)  •*  Much 
has  been  said,"  observes  Pliny,  "of  the  plane  trees  in  the  Lyceum  at  Athens, 
of  which  the  roots  extended  even  farther  than  the  branches.  There  is  now 
in  Lyciaa  famous  plane  tree,  on  the  public  road,  near  a  very  cold  Ibnntuin. 
This  tree  ia  in  itself  a  forest :  its  branches  are  as  large  and  thick  as  trees,  and 
they  cover  an  immense  extent  of  ground  with  their  shade.  The  trunk  of  this 
tree,  which  is  81  fl.  in  circumference,  is  hollow,  and  has  inside  numerous 
stones  covered  with  moss.  Tliis  tree  was  such  a  favourite  with  Licinius. 
Mncianus,  three  times  governor  of  the  province  of  Lycia,  that  he  thought  it 
worth  while  to  hand  down  to  posterity,  that  he  had  eaten  in  this  hollow  tree, 
or  grotto,  with  eighteen  persons,  who  had,  for  couches  or  cushion*  to  recline 
on,  only  the  leaves  of  the  tree  {Inrge  ipm  toroit  ptccbenlt'  froudf} ;  that  the 
thickness  of  the  foliage  sheltered  them  from  a  heavy  shower  of  rain  ;  and  that 
he  (the  governor)  enjoyed  more  plennure  during  his  repast  in  this  tree,  than 
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he  bad  ever  done  in  his  most  magnificent  marble  saloon."  (Pkn^  lib.  zjL  c.  1.) 
**  The  emperor  Caligula  found,  near  Velitrae,  an  extraordinary  plane  tree.  It 
had  some  of  its  branches  formed  like  a  roof,  and  others  as  seats.  In  this 
saloon  the  emperor  gave  a  supper  to  fifteen  persons,  which  he  called  the  Feast 
of  the  Nest,  because  it  had  been  given  in  a  tree  {Quam  c^enam  appellavit  Hie 
mdum)**  (Id,)  Pliny  also  speaks  of  a  tree  in  Arcadia,  which,  he  says,  was 
planted  by  Agamemnon ;  and  he  states  that  canoes,  and  other  vessels  for  the 
sea,  were  formed  of  the  excavated  trunks  of  the  plane  tree.  Cicero  mentions 
the  plane  tree  as  well  calculated  to  afford  a  thick  shade,  by  the  extent  of  its 
branches,  and  the  thickness  of  iu  foliage. 

The  chinar,  or  Oriental  plane  tree,  has  been  cultivated  in  Persia  from  the 
earliest  period ;  and  Evelyn  states  that "  a  worthy  knight,  who  staid  at  Ispahan 
when  that  fiunous  city  was  infected  with  a  raginje  pestilence,  told"  him  "  that, 
rince  they  have  planted  a  greater  number  of  tnese  noble  trees  about  it,  the 
plague  has  not  come  nigh  their  dwellings."  {Hunt.  Evel,,  ii«  p.  56.)  In  the 
IXt^ionnaire  da  Emuc  et  Forets,  the  same  observation  is  attributed  to  the 
Chevalier  Chardin,  who  was  probably  the  **  worthy  knight"  alluded  to  by  Eve- 
lyn. This  ^tleman,  who  was  also  called  Sir  John  Chardin,  and  who  published 
a  folio  edition  of  his  travels,  written  in  French,  in  London,  in  1686,  observes  of 
the  gardens  of  the  Persians,  that  they  are  generally  divided  in  the  middle  by  an 
avenue  of  chinar  trees ;  and  that,  as  the  Fersians  do  not  use  their  gardens  for 
walking  in,  but  as  a  place  for  sitting  in  and  breathing  the  fresh  air,  thev  generally 
seat  themselves  under  these  trees.    Sir  Robert  Ker  Porter  found  the  Persian 

Srdens  intersected  by  avenues  of  plane  trees  in  difierent  directions ;  and 
orier.  Colonel  Johnson,  and  Sir  William  Ousely,  agree  in  attributing  to 
them  thb  characteristic,  and  in  describing  the  Persians  as  preferrmg  the  chinar 
as  a  tree  to  worship  under.  Sir  William  Ousely  mentions  that  on  diese  trees 
the  devotees  sacrifice  their  old  clothes  by  hanging  them  to  the  branches ; 
and  that  the  trunks  of  favourite  chinar  trees  are  commonly  found  studded 
with  rusty  nails  and  tatters;  the  clothes  sacrificed  being  lefl  nailed  to  the 
tree  till  they  drop  to  pieces  of  themselves. 

In  Fraser's  Historical  and  Descriptice  Account  of  Persia,  published  in  1834, 
when  speaking  of  the  general  eSbct  of  the  scenery  in  Persia,  the  author  says : 
**  No  trees  gladden  the  landscape,  except  the  tall  poplar,  or  the  stately  chmar 
(Pl&tanus  orientalis),  which  rise  above  the  hovels  of  the  peasants;  or  the  fi-uit 
trees  of  thdr  orchards ;  or,  perfai^s,  a  few  of  other  sorts  which  may  have  been 
planted  on  the  margin  of  a  watercourse,  to  supply  the  little  timber  required  : 
and  these,  dottine  Uie  wide  plain  with  their  dark  foliage,  convey  to  the  mind 
a  melancholy,  rather  than  cheering,  impression."  (p.  28.) 

The  Oriental  plane  tree  appears  to  have  been  introduced  into  England  about 
the  middle  of  the  sixteenth  century;  as -Turner  says,  in  his  Herhall  (the  first 
part  of  which  was  published  under  the  title  of  the  Names  of  Herbes,  as  early 
as  1541,  though  the  entire  work  was  not  finished  till  1566):  *'  I  have  seene 
two  very  yon^  trees  in  England,  which  were  called  there  Pla^  trees; 
whose  leaves  m  all  poyntes  were  lyke  unto  the  leaves  of  the  Italian  Playn 
tre.  And  it  is  doubtles  that  these  two  trees  were  either  brought  out  of 
Italy,  or  of  som  farr  countre  beyond  Italy,  whereunto  the  fneres,  monks, 
and  chanons  went  a  pilgrimace."  Oerard  does  not  mention  having  seen 
the  Oriental  plane  growing  in  England;  but  he  tells  us  that  his '* servant, 
William  Marshall,  whom  he  sent  into  the  Mediterranean  Sea,  as  sui^eon  unto 
the  Hercules  of  London,  found  divers  trees  hereof  growing  in  Lepanto,  hard 
by  the  sea  side,  at  the  entrance  into  the  towne,  a  port  of  Morea,  being  part 
of  Greece;  and  from  thence  brought  one  of  these  rough  buttons,  being  the 
fhiit  thereof.**  (Herbail,  p.  1489.)  Jonson,  in  his  edition  of  Gerard,  adds  to 
this  passaee,  that  Mr.  Tradescant  had  then  ( 1633)  trees  of  this  plane  growing 
in  his  garden ;  but,  according  to  Martyn*s  Miller,  this  is  evidentlv  a  mistake, 
the  trees  in  Tradescant*s  garden  being  the  Occidental  plane,  which  was  intro- 
duced by  him  about  this  period.  In  Parkinson's  T^eatrum  Boiamcum,  pub- 
lished in  1640,  both  the  Eastern  and  Western  plane  trees  are  figured ;  and  the 
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latter  is  said  to  have  been  introduced  by  Tradescant,  The  introduction  of 
the  Eastern  plane  was,  in  ISGller's  time,  generally  attributed  to  Lord  Bacon, 
who,  however,  was  not  bom  till  1361,  alwut  20  years  after  the  first  mention  of 
the  tree  by  Turner.  The  origin  of  this  supposition  is  probably  the  statement, 
by  Evelyn,  that  Lord  Bacon  *♦  planted  a  nohle  parcel  of  them  at  Verulam, 
which  were  very  flourishing,"  and  which,  as  Martyn  remarks,  might  have  been 
the  first  of  any  note  planted  in  England.  Evelyn  says  *•  that  he  owed  a 
hopeful  plant."  then  growing  at  his  own  villa,  **  to  the  late  Sir  George  Crook 
of  Oxfordshire ;"  and  he  speaks  of  the  true,  or  Oriental,  plane"  as  being  more 
common  in  England,  in  his  time,  than  the  American  plane ;  the  reverse  of 
which,  it  ma.y  be  observed,  is  now  the  case  ;  the  Occidental  plane  being  easily 
propagated  by  cuttings,  and  growing  much  more  rapidly  than  the  Orientfu 
plane.  In  France,  the  Oriental  plane  was  introduced  from  England,  in  the 
reign  of  Louis  XV.,  about  175+ ;  and  it  is  'valued  there,  ns  in  England,  only 
as  an  ornamental  tree. 

Poetical  AUusknui.  Homer  frequently  mentions  "  the  shady  plane ;"  Theo- 
critus tells  us  that  the  virgins  of  Sparta  used  to  assemble  round  a  plane  tree, 
singing,  "  Reverence  me,  for  I  am  the  tree  of  Helen ! "  and  Moschus  says, — 

••  I  love  to  fle*p  beneath  a  leafy  plane." 
Among  the  Latins,  Virgil  calls  it  the  sterilev  and  the  aerial  plane,  in  allusion 
to  its  not  bc4iring  eatable  fruit,  and  to  its  height ;  and  Horace  invites  Hir- 
pinus  to  drink  Faternian  wine  ynder  its  shade.  Ovid, also,  calls  it  "the  genial 
plane,^'  Among  the  oldest  English  poets  we  find  no  allusion  to  this  tree; 
but  Browne  mentions 

**  Th«  hcAvjr.headed  nlAoe  tree,  hj  whow  «hAde 
Tht  grape  grows  thickeat,  taou  arc  fmher  made" 

Among  the  modern  British  poets,  Southey  says,  — 

**  And  broad-teaTed  ptane  treei  Id  long  colomudei 
O'crarcb'd  iletl||htrul  wnlkt, 
Where  round  their  truiilis  tfip  ItiouiaDd-tradrird  TinB 


Wound  up,  and  hun^  the  boushi  wtlh  gre«ner  vrreathi, 
And  cltuten  not  ihclr  owu. ' 


TkaJaba. 


Moore,  in  the  Veiied  Prophet  of  Khortutan,  calls  it  the  chinar  tree  :  — 

**  Whtie  aone,  ibt  wu*a  more  terrible  iittacki, 
Wkttd  the  huge  nuce  and  |>omrrnii*  iMittle-aiLff ; 
And,  B»  their  wave  aloft  in  Morninij's  W»m 
The  milV white  plumage  of  ibuir  heluw,  ihey  ■ecm 
Like  a  chinar  tree  grove  when  Winter  throwa 
O'er  all  iU  tufted  headj  hki  feathering  inows." 

And  ag«n,  in  Paradite  and  the  Peri :  — 

*•  Though  iunnjr  the  lake  of  cool  Caihmere, 
With  it»  pbne  tree  Ule  reflected  ili«e." 

Pmprrtin  and  Utes.  The  Oriental  plane,  in  a  wild  state,  as  far  as  wc  know, 
supports  few  or  no  insects ;  and  still  fewer  lichens  or  fungi  live  on  its  bark, 
because  tliat  is  continually  scaling  off.  Very  little  use  is  made  of  the  wood 
in  the  west  of  Europe ;  but  in  the  Levant,  and  in  Asia,  it  is  said  to  be  used 
in  carpentry,  joiner}',  and  cabinet-making^  ami,  according  to  Riccioli,  who 
wrote  m  1651,  it  was  then  employed  in  ship-building  by  the  Turks.  It  is  said 
to  make  beautiful  furniture,  on  account  of  the  smoothness  of  its  grain,  and 
its  susceptibility  of  taking  a  high  polish,  Olivier  says  that  its  wood  is  not  in- 
ferior for  cabinet-work  to  any  wood  of  Europe;  and  that  the  Persians  employ 
no  other  for  their  furniture,  their  doors,  and  their  windows.  (TVac,  i.  p.  76.JI 
The  Greeks  of  Mount  Athos,  according  to  Belon,  formed  boats  out  of  the 
trunks  of  large  trees  of  this  species,  similar  to  those  which  arc  used  in  modem 
times  on  the  Somme  and  on  the  Seine,  in  France.  Sometimes,  also,  boats 
were  made  of  two  trunks  hollowed  out,  and  joined  together  so  as  to  fit,  and 
be  water-tight.  The  wood  of  the  Oriental  plane,  according  to  the  experiments 
of  M.  Hassenfratz,  weighs,  when  dry,  49  lb.  3  02.  per  cubic  foot :  it  is  of  a 
vcllowish  white  till  the  tree  attains  considerable  age;  after  which  it  becomes 
brown,  mixed  with  jaspcr'like  veins  ;  und  wood  of  this  kind,  being  rubbed  with 
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oil,  and  then  highly  polishedj  resembles  the  wood  of  the  walnut.  In  Britain, 
•fl  for  as  we  know^  tne  wood  of  the  Oriental  plane  has  scarcely  been  applied 
to  any  purpose  either  useful  or  omamenta] ;  though  for  both  it  may  be 
classed,  as  Marshall  suggests,  with  that  of  the  i4^cer  p8eiido>Pliitanu8 ;  or, 
according  to  some  French  authors,  with  that  of  the  beech  or  the  hombraim. 
By  the  Persians,  and  by  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  as  we  have  already  seen, 
the  tree,  in  a  growing  state,  was  greatly  esteemed  for  its  shade,  and  was  planted 
near  houses,  in  open  grores,  avenues,  and  rows,  for  that  purpose.  Pliny 
affirms  that  there  is  no  tree  whatsoever  that  defends  us  so  well  from  the  heat 
of  the  sun  in  summer,  or  that  admits  it  more  kindly  in  winter.  Both  prO' 
perties  result  from  the  large  size  of  its  leaves :  in  summer,  these  present 
norizontal  imbricated  masses,  which,  while  they  are  favourable  to  the  passage 
of  the  breeze,  yet  exclude  both  the  sim  and  the  rain ;  while,  as  the  distance  at 
which  the  branches  and  twigs  of  trees  are  from  one  another,  is  always  pro* 
porttonatc  to  the  size  of  the  l^ves,  hence  the  tree,  in  winter,  is  more  than 
usually  open  to  the  sun's  rays.  As  an  ornamental  tree,  no  one,  which  attains  so 
lai^e  a  size,  has  a  finer  appearance,  standing  siingly,  or  in  small  groups,  upon 
a  lawn,  where  there  is  room  to  nilow  its  lower  branches,  which  stretch  them- 
selves horizontally  to  a  considerable  distance,  gracefully  to  bend  towards  the 
ground,  and  turn  up  at  their  extremities.  The  peculiar  characteristic  of  the 
tree,  indeed,  is  the  combination  which  it  presents  of  majesty  and  gracefulness ; 
an  expression  which  is  produced  by  the  massive,  and  yet  open  and  varied 
character  of  its  head,  tne  bending  of  its  branches,  and  thetr  feathering  to 
the  ground.  In  this  respect,  it  is  greatly  superior  to  the  lime  tree,  which 
comes  nearest  to  it  in  the  general  character  of  the  head ;  but  which  forms 
a  much  more  compact  and  lumpish  mass  of  foliage  in  summer,  and,  in  winter, 
is  so  crowded  with  branches  and  spray,  as  to  prevent,  in  a  great  measure,  the 
sun  from  penetrating  through  them.  The  head  of  the  plane  tree,  during  sun* 
shine,  often  abounds  in  what  painters  call  flickering  lights  j  the  consequence 
of  the  branches  of  the  head  separating  themselves  into  what  may  be  called  hori> 
zoncal  undulating  strata,  or,  as  it  is  called  in  artistical  phraseology,  tuHing, 
easily  put  in  motion  by  the  wind,  and  through  openings  in  which  the  rays  of  tlie 
sun  penetrate,  and  strike  on  the  foliage  below.  The  tree  is  by  no  means  so 
suitable  for  an  extensive  park,  or  for  imitations  of  forest  scenery,  as  most 
others  j  but,  from  its  mild  and  gentle  expression,  its  useliilness  for  shade 
in  summer,  and  for  admitting  the  sun  in  winter,  it  is  peculiarly  adapted  for 
pleesure-grounds,  and,  where  there  is  room,  for  planting  near  houses  and  build- 
togs.  For  the  latter  purpose,  it  is  particularly  well  adapted  even  in  winter, 
from  the  colour  of  the  bark  of  the  trunk,  which  has  a  greyish  white  tint,  not 
unlike  the  colour  of  some  kinds  of  freestone.  The  colour  of  the  foliage, 
in  dry  soil,  is  also  of  a  dull  grejnsh  green  ;  which,  receiving  the  light  in  nume- 
rous horizontal  tuftings,  readily  harmonises  with  the  colour  of  stone  walls.  It 
appem^,  also,  not  to  be  much  injured  by  smoke,  since  there  arc  trees  of  it  of 
considerable  size  in  the  very  heart  of  London  :  one, for  example,  in  Chcapside* 
SoU,  SituatioH,  Propcgaiwn,  ^c.  A  light  deep  free  soil,  moist,  but  not  wet 
at  bottom,  is  that  on  which  the  Oriental  plane  tree  thrives  best;  and  the  situ* 
atlon  should  be  sheltered,  but,  at  the  same  time,  not  shaded  or  crowded  by 
other  trees.  It  will  scarcely  grow  in  strong  clays,  and  on  elevated  exposed 
places ;  nor  will  it  thrive  in  places  where  the  lime  tree  does  not  orosper. 
Tlie  plane  tree  moy  be  propagated  by  seeds,  layers,  or  cuttings.  The  seeds 
should  be  gathered  in  October  or  November ;  and,  the  balJH  being  broken  by  the 
hand,  or  by  threshing  with  a  flail,  the  seeds  may  be  separated  from  their  husks, 
and  ctraned  by  the  usual  processes,  and  either  sown  immediately,  or  mixed 
with  sand,  or  fine  sandy  soil,  and  preserved  in  a  place  secure  from  frost  till 
February  or  March,  llic  seeds  may  also  be  kept  in  the  balls,  or  catkins, 
till  spring  J  cither  by  allowing  them  to  hang  on  the  tree,  or  by  gathering  them 
in  autumn,  and  spreading  them  out  in  a  dry  loft.  The  general  practice  is  to 
ROW  the  seeds  in  autumn,  or  as  soon  as  gathered,  or  received  from  the  Con- 
tinent; choosing  a  moist  rich  soil,  and  a  shady  situation,  and  covering  ihem 
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as  lightly  as  those  of  Ibe  birch  or  alder  are  covered,  or  beating  them  in  with 
the  back  of  the  spade,  and  not  covering  them  at  all ;  and  protecting  the  beds 
with  litter  of  some  sort,  to  exclude  the  frost.  (See  p.  1685.)  The  plants  will 
come  up  the  following  spring,  and,  after  two  years'  growth,  will  he  fit  for  trans- 
planting into  nursery  lines,  there  to  undergo  the  usual  routine  of  nursery 
culture.  (See  P.  occidentalis,  Propagation  and  Culture,)  Cuttings  of  the  Oriental 
plane,  put  in  in  autumn,  in  a  sandy  soil,  and  in  a  shady  situation,  will  root,  but 
by  no  means  readily;  and,  therefore,  this  tnethod  is  never  resorted  to  by  nur- 
serymen. Layers  soonest  produce  saleable  plants;  and  this  mode  is  almost 
universally  adopted,  both  in  Britain  and  on  the  Continent,  Layers  may  be 
made  either  in  autumn  or  spring :  they  root  freely,  producing  shoots  3  ft.  or 
♦  ft.  in  length  the  first  year;  and  they  are  ready  to  be  taken  off  the  following 
autumn.  After  being  one  year  in  tlie  nursery  Imes,  they  may  be  removed  to 
where  they  are  finally  to  remain  ;  but,  if  they  are  to  be  planted  as  single  treea, 
and  separately  fenced,  they  should  be  kept  in  the  nursery  till  they  are  15  ft. 
or  20  ft,  high ;  care  being  taken  to  transplant  them  every  year,  and  to  prune 
their  heads  in  proportion  to  tlie  losses  sustained  by  their  roots  in  trans- 
planting. Trees  so  treated  wUl  seldom  fail  when  removed  to  their  final  situ- 
ation; but,  if  there  should  be  any  doubt  of  this,  it  niay  be  removed,  by  cutting 
off  the  greater  number  of  side  branches  from  the  head,  shortening  the  leading 
(thoot,  and  coating  the  wounds  over  with  a  composition,  to  exclude  the  air. 

ShUittics.  Recorded  T\ttt,  In  KldiUoii  to  the  remarkable  Uvea  recorded  b;  the  Greek  and 
Roman  uithon  lt«e  |i.  30970 >  ^e  following  tii«y  be  noticed  at  haviog  Aflurichnt  In  uaoro  modem 
timei.  H4«K)qul«t  menUont  a  plane  trw  in  tbe  laland  of  Co*  (now  Stanchlo),  iha  circutofertniice 
of  the  trunk  of  which  was  454  Brltiih  feet  He  brought  ■  tttecimen  «i  the  tree  to  Unovut; 
«nd  U  it  ntiw  in  th«  Linniean  herbarium.  The  cclcbr»ted  plane  trc*  at  Buyukdtre,  or  the  Great 
Valley,  Is  mcntionpct  by  Olivier,  and,  after  htm,  by  PocauerUle,  Hobhouu,  and  varioui  other  write r«. 
Olivier  »ayi  that  the  trunk  pmenu  tlic  appearance  of  7  or  8  tree*,  having  a  common  ori|f«n,  which 
lie  luppoMS  10  be  Uic  •titol  of  a  dccaTcil  tree,  and  which  were  all  connected  at  their  baic.  Dr. 
WoUn,  wbomoaiurcd  the  tree  in  IH^l,  found  the  trunk  141  ft.  in  circumrercnce  at  the  ba&e,  and  Ita 
branchea  covering  a  cpace  MKt  VL  in  diameter.  Itie  trunk,  he  uyi,  '*  divides  into  H  branche*,  nome  of 
which  loaue  fh3>m  below  the  pretent  lurfnce  of  the  coil,  and  oome  do  not  divide  till  they  rise  7  ft.  or 
8  ft.  abo>e  it  One  of  the  Urgot  it  hollowed  out  by  Rre,  and  aflTord*  a  cabin  to  iheltcr  a  husband, 
man.  The  tree,  if  it  can  be  considered  a  lingle  pUnt,  i*  certainly  the  large«t  in  the  world.  Among 
other  travclicrt  who  notice  it  is  a  Frenchman  whodeurrihcs  it,  with  tume  truth,  a*  *  un  temple  de 
verdure,  surmont^  d^un  d6me  pria  4  toucher  iea  aues.'  W  hen  the  Turks  encamp  in  this  valley,  the 
hollow  of  this  grMt  tree  aflbrds  a  magnlloent  tent  to  the  scroskiervho  rninmandB  them,  with  all 
hta  aAlcen.  But  wbat  renders  the  tree  an  otdcel  of  more  thnn  usual  interest  ik,  that  M.  De  Candolic 
conjectures  that  it  muat  ttc  more  than  flOOO  yeart  old.  Though  It  haa  bcoome  auch  an  oiilect  of  ad. 
miration  to  recent  travellers.  Gillies  takes  no  notice  of  it»  nor  even  TDfumefoit,  wtfroae  botanical  pur- 
aultft  would  naturally  have  led  him  to  do  so."  (Bfiidence  m  OmUanUmaple,  iea.)  Near  Koctiica,  the 
iEcium  of  the  ancients,  aa  the  beach  of  the  stream  SeliDus,  Hobbotue  found  **  the  enfirmouf  plane 
tree  which  waa  notorioui  In  the  time  of  Ctundler.  One  of  its  largest  branches,  as  thick  a»  the  trunk 
of  moat  treet,  hw  Utcly  IhUen  olf ;  and  isany  of  the  other  bougha  are  supported  by  lonft  beams  of 
wood,*^  (Jdmtsl  q^  Traoelt  in  Afhanitt,  p.  220.)  The  latne  tree  is  described  by  Buckinifhant  as  U»log 
15  ft.  in  diameter,  and  lOOft  in  height,  and  as  being  covered  with  rich  and  luxuriant  fnliage.  The 
plane  tree  at  Lee  Court  is  mentioned  by  Evelyn  as  having  been  seen  by  him  on  Septeml>er  16.  1683, 
A  portrait  of  this  tree  was  published  by  Strutt,  in  hi*  iSmimi  J9ri'/aniHco,  p.  1 13.  The  cLrcumrerence 
ot  the  trunk,  when  measured  by  Mr.  Strutt,  was  14/t  Sln.  at  6  It.  fW>m  the  ground  ;  the  height 


A  portrait  of  this  tree  was  published  byStrutt, 
ot  the  trunk,  when  measured  by  Mr.  Strutt,  wai 

65  ft.  i  and  it  oontainod  aoi  cubic  feet  of  ttmber.  In  Manning  aikd  Bray's  "surrrifivol  ill.  p:  136. 
several  large  Oiiental  planes  are  loeDCioned  as  growing  at  the  scat  of  Sir  William  Temple^  at  Moor 
Park,  DCiar  Parnham  $  but,  being  anerworda  deatroved  by  the  severe  fhMt  of  18o8  and  IK)9,  it  la  more 
than  probable  they  were  Ocddental  ptaiML  Dr.  Walker  mentiona  aevcral  large  plaae  treea  aa  exist- 
ing in  Scotland  in  1777  :  using  the  tenn  •ycameire,  at  that  time  generally  applied  to  the  ptatanus  In 
Scotland.  One  of  the  largest  was  in  the  tale  of  Bute,  at  Mount  Stewart ;  where,  on  the  1st  of  Sep. 
tember,  1TS6.  the  trunk  measured  6  ft  10  in.  in  circumTerenee  at  4 IL  ttam  the  ground  This  tree  was 
planted  by  the  lE:arl  of  Bute  in  1738.  In  the  year  1771,  thete  waa  a  nnr  of  Plktaam  aiong  the  side  of 
«»De  of  the  street*  in  Itothiay,  which  grew  there  like  wLllowi ;  but,  before  the  year  1774,  tSey  were  all 
removed,  to  give  place  to  new  building*.  In  Belgium,  near  Ghent,  in  the  grounds  of  the  villa  of 
M.  Meulcmecstcr,  Dr,  Ncill  found,  In  1817,  an  avenue  of  Oriental  plane*,  the  fino*t  be  ever  saw. 
The  trees  were,  in  Rcncral,  about  70  ft-  high,  trained  up  to  the  height  of  about  40  ft.,  and  the  trunks 
quite  clean  and  healthy.  : 

KxiMitHg  Treci.  In  the  environs  of  London,  at  Mount  Grove,  Hampstcad,  80  veara  tM,  it  is  77ft. 
high,  the  diameter  of  the  tiunk  4  ft.  4  in.,  and  of  the  head  90  ft. ;  In  the  Chelsea  Botanic  Harden,  itia 
upwards  of  70  n.  high  ;  at  Lambeth,  the  one  before  mentionijd,  90  ft  high :  and  one  in  the  grounds  of 
the  Dukeof  OevonshSre's  villa,  at  Chiswick,  not  very  high,  but  wfiha  head  100  ft.  in  diameter,  iknitb 
of  London  :  in  Dorsetshire,  at  Melbury  Park,  25  years  planted.  It  i*  44  ft.  high,  the  diameter  of  the 
tnink  3  ft,  3  In.,  and  that  of  the  head  .Tij  ft.  ;  in  Hampshire,  at  Alreaford,  41  years  planted,  it  is  76ft 
high,  thcdi4n)e(4»nfthe  trunk  2  ft.  Tiin.,  and  that  of  the  head  52  ft.:  in  Socnertetahlre,  at  Ketticcombev 
40  years  tilmnted,  it  it  fA  <\  h  l^h,  the  diameter  of  the  trunk  2  ft. :  in  Sussex,  at  West  I>ean,  15  years 
plfljnted.  It  is  m  ft.  high  :  in  WiltKhire,  at  Wardour  Csstle.  40  yean  planted.  U  is  40  ft  high,  the  diame. 
ter  of  the  trunk  %ft.  (Jin..  ait4  thm  of  the  head  38  ft.;  at  Loiigfbtd  Caitle  it  IsfiOft.  high,  the  diameter 
of  the  trunk  4  ft.  6  in.,  and  that  of  the  head  64  ft  Xorth  of  London;  in  Berkshire,  at  NNThite  Kniffhts, 

19  yaart  planted,  it  is  S6  ft  high  :  in  Buckinghamshire,  at  Temple  Hous*,]'?  vr---' 1    it  inSOft. 

high:  in  Petnbrokeshir«fatStBckpole  Court, 4i:i  years  planted, it  1113) ft.  high, '  ■  the  trunk 

Sft.fiin.,aadthBlofthehe«d30ft.:  in  HSropUiirc,  at  Willcy  Park,  lii>car«  .ft,  high: 

C  ft,  and  of 


in  WfircesiafibirfSi  at  Croome, 


at  Willcy  Park,  16>car« 
years  planted,  it  is70  ft.  high,  the  diameter 
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U)«  head  (X)  ft  ;  In  Y'orkkhlre,  at  Grkmiton,  M  yc»n  planted.  It  l«  15  ft  high.— In  Strotland.  In  the  CO- 
v\TOM  nrKrtiobur^h,  at  Oo*for«l  Houne,  30  ywri  oUI.  it  b  V-'iA.  high,  wiUi  a  trunk  !.'  ft.  C.  in.  in  rircunv 
fcrrnrp-.  at  J<tpl,  it  is  f.\  t>  hiph  ^  in  Hanrtkhirr-,  at  (iurr)r'n  'A-fslIt,  i->;  ft  hlpfi,  the  liiamcter  o\'  the 
It      I  I'    :  in  I((M»-.*li;i  'i^K'it  tlu'  diaroctef 

'  In  Ireland.  luiy,  at  SVcicKlaitock 

i  diameter  <■:  ^ hi?  head  Wit.  :  ia 

'iii»lfiai\,  lii  iiiL'Kiii-  1  N  I,  50yc«r»i>laiiiiii.  11  m  ivJii.  iii|i;ii,  nil  tiiiunetvrortlietrunk 

3  ft ,  and  that  of  Uie  head  '  <(  Dublin  :  in  the  county  of  Down,  at  taatle  Word,  8<J  ycara 

pUjitet)^  it  it  :JS  ft.  high.thi  he  trunk,  SfL,  «nd  tbat  ofthe  bead  54  n.:  in  Louth,  at  Uriel 

Tcmptr,  ;}iG  yean  planted,  ii  ..  ^r ..  ...^.a,  the  diameter  of  the  trunk  I  ft.,  and  that  of  the  head  £8  tl. 
—  )h  France.  In  the  Jardin  des  Fkantr*,  130  JttO*  o\d,  U  it  74  fL  high,  the  diameter  oT  the 
trunk  3  0.  Bin.  ~  In  H«no*cT,  at  Harbeke,  8  ycaw  planted,  it  »i  7  ft  high  ;  in  the  Botanic 
ir-  iilnntMi,  it  it  IS  it.  high — In  Austria,  at  Vienna,  in  the  Univerjity  Iku 


Garden,  Gottingcn 
lanu:  «ardeti,  .55  yew 
aery,  SO  yeara  ptantec 


on  the  Ijeytha,  15  vti. 
the  diameter  of  the 


)6A.  high,  the  diomcter  of  the  trunk  13in.-,  in  Rotenthal'i  N'ur- 
sh,  the  duimetcr  of  ihe  trunk  1  n. ,  and  of  the  head  ?4  ft. ;  at  Rriick 
[  '^  it.  high.— In  Sweden,  at  Lund,  in  the  BoUnir  Garden,  43  ft  high, 

trunk  IS  in.,  and  that  of  the  bead  £8 ft— In  Italy,  in   LoiutMTdy,  at  Hoaia, 
£9  yeara  planted,  it  if  80  ft.  high.  Ihe  dUmeter  of  the  trunk  S  (t  61d^  and  of  the  head  lOG  ft. 

Commercial  Statutict,     Plants  rsdsed  from  layers  of  the  spedes,  in  the  Lon- 
don nurseries,  are   I*,  each;  and  of  F,  o.  cunehta,   1*.  6d.  each  :  at  BoU- 
ier,  from  1  franc  to  1  franc  and  50  cents;  and  at  New  York,  50  cents. 
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IdtntMcatitm. 
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Lutr..  1774. 
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475.;  Hort  Cliff..  ...., 

Mill.  liict./  Na  S. ;    Du  Hoy  LUrbk.,  2. > 
N.  Du  Ham.  S.  p.  5. 
»t&Uj  aeu  virgini^niia /*ar Jr.  Tkeatr.,  llffl.,  Du  Ham.  Arb.^ 

~  '  PlaUne  de  Virginie,  Ft. 

ion. 
button«  form^rlv  in  utv,  and  «lill  aeen  in  torn*  military  coctume*  ;  Sycamore 
Die  leave*  to  thoaeof  that  Uce ;  and  CoUoD  'free  to  the  down  detached  iji  the  count  of  Ibe  tuanner 
ttma  the  leave*. 

Cat.  Carol.  L  5&  ;  Deisd   Brit.,  t  100.  -.  Mlohx.  K.  Amer.  SyL.  2.  t  <^.  3  oaajtg.  \9SS.\ 
Male  of  thlt  rpcdei  in  our  lait. Volume,     injig.  ISfiSl,  a  repreaetita  a  tranivenw 
therema! 
•cale 


78.  i  Roy  Lugd.,  7. :  Gi6a.  Vlrg.,  151. 
wbk.,  S.  p.  134. :  Medic,  la  Oba.  Soc  CEcoa. 
PL«S.  ;  N.  Du  Ham.  S.  p.  5. 

P.  ocadcat&Ua  aeu  virgini^niia /*ar Jr.  Tkeatr.,  llffl.,  Du  Ham.  Jrb^t.  SS.;  Button. 
Water  Beech,  Sycaznote,  Cotton  Tree,  Amer.  j  PlaUne  de  Virginie,  Py. 
m.    Button. wood  referi  to  the  tmooth  round  head*  of  Aowcn,  which  resemble  the  ckibuljiir 
I  form^rlv  in  utv.  and  «lill  aeen  in  tcme  military  coctume*  :  Sycamore  to  the  reaemblaDce  of 


Sale  of  thli  fpedei  in  our  lait. Volume. 
i  catkin  in  dower  :  6,  the  ^mt  in  fruH  1 


In  At.  19691,  a  repreaetita  a  tranivenw  aectloD  or 
c,  tSe  female  flower  and  icale 


a,  the  itamen 
Uie  tongitudinal  iectioo  of  a  teed  ;  and/,  an  entire  acetL 

l^c.  Char.,  Sfc.      Leaves  5-angIed, 
obsotetely  tobed,  dentate,  wedge-       ^^Hfil^       '    ^^AE'VMto 
shaped  at  the  base  ;    downy  be-  ^H^^H^^^   «  •sS^S^ilff^^ 
neath.  ( WUid.)    A  tree,  a  native  ^'■^^^^■*-      ^^ma^mmMm^ 
of  North  America,  where  it  grows 

to  the  height  of  70  ft.  or  80  ft.  j  -^^^^-a>         -^i^mmmm 
with  a  widely  spreading  head.     It     ""^W^P^  ^JJ^IrmTl 

flowers  in  May ;  and  ripens  its  ^  '^^  '^^  ^mKiilM^ 
seeds  in  October.  Introduced  be- 
fore 1636.  The  Occidental  plane 
is  easily  distmguished  from  the  Ori- 
ental plane,  by  its  leaves  being 
larger,  and  le^fs  deeply  lobed  (»ee 
%,  1951.  a,  in  p.  203a.)';  and  by  the 
red  colour  of  their  petioles  ;  the  petioles  of  P.  orientalis  being  green.  Tlie 
fruit  is,  also,  much  larger,  and  rather  smoother. 


P,  o.f 


;,•  Matane  tortlllard,  fV.— ThU  variety,  according  to  Bom-,  waa  Aiund  by 
in  a  tMd  of  leedlin^.     The  «tem  U  nillof  knota.  which  render  the  Abrci 


jcooacttucntiy,  <utl)cull  to  iipUt,  like  tboaeorthe  U'\mm  camp^atrla  tor- 
ttita,  tMDtloocd  in  ti.  X  uG.  ;  .'iiid,  like  that  variety,  U  is  thought  to  be  aulUble  for  the 
navca  of  wheel*.  We  have  not  hearti  of  it*  being;  in  culUvation  In  French  nuraerfn 
In  the  Souvcati  Dm  ftiitHti^  li  i«  itaioil  thnt  M.  Jtaubenton.  ilU,  who  rained  many  plaata 
Of  the  CkcideutjJ  pluLaim*  fur  teed,  found  the  rarictiu  alino»t  mnoite, 

Detcription^  ^r.  The  American,  or  Western,  plane,  in  magnitude  and  general 
appearance,  bears  so  close  a  rcs.eniblance  to  the  Oriental  plane,  that,  by  many 
persons,  they  are  confounded  ti^gethcr.  The  former,  however,  is  a  larger  tree; 
of  much  more  rapid  growth  than  the  Oriental  plane;  with  broader  and  teas 
leeply  cut  leaves,  red  petioles,  and  fruit  comparatively  smooth,  and  consider- 
"ily  larger.  The  bark  is  said  to  Rcule  oft' in  larger  pieces,  and  the  wood  to  be 
curiousiy  veined.  In  all  other  respects,  the  descriptive  particulars  of  both 
■re  the  same  The  rate  of  growth  of  P,  occideiitalis,  when  placed  near 
water,  is  so  rapid,  that  in  10  yenTH  it  will  attain  the  height  of  400.  j  and  a 
tree  in  the  Piilace  Garden  at   Liimbcth,  near  a  pond,  in  20  years  had  at- 
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tained  the  height  of  60  ft.  j  with  a  trunk  ft  ft.  in  circumference  at  3  ft.  from 
the  ground;  and  the  diameter  of  the  head  46  ft.  This  was  in  1817.  (See 
NeilT's  Hori.  Tour^  p.  9.)  The  palace  gnrdens  at  Lambeth  have^  since  that 
period,  been  surrounded  by  numerous  buildings,  including  several  mantifac- 
tories,  which  have  killed  many  trees,  and  injured  all  of  tnein,  more  or  less, 
by  their  smoke.  Neverthel^s,  in  May,  1837,  when  we  saw  this  tree,  and  had 
the  portrait,/^.  1&60.,  taken  of  it,  it  was  estimated  at  upwards  of  100  ft,  in 
height.  A  tree  in  the  Chelsea  Botanic  Garden,  planted  by  Miller,  in  a  con- 
fin«l  situation,  but  having  its  roots  within  reach  of  the  Thames,  is  estimated 
at  upwards  of  1 IJ  ft.  in  height,  with  a  trunk  nearly  b  ft.  in  diameter  nt  a  foot 
from  the  ground.  When  cut  down,  the  Western  plane  stoles  like  the  other 
species,  and  produces  much  more  vigorous  shoots;  but,  as  these  seldom 
ripen  completely,  they  are  very  liable  to  be  injured  by  frost.  Varennes  de 
Fcnille  mentions  two  trees  ol  the  American  plane,  which,  after  being  28 
years  planted,  meaaured,  the  one  5  ft.  7  in.,  and  the  other  3  ft.  5  in,,  at  ift. 


CHAP.  CVII. 


PLATANA  CBJB.     TLATAVVS. 


from  the  ground,  or  about  J  il,  JO  in.  in  diameter;  which  gives  ntne  lines  and 
a  half,  or  more  than  three  quarters  of  an  inch«  of  increase  annunlly. 

Geography,  The  American  plane  is  found  over  an  immense  tract  of  land 
in  North  America,  comprising  the  Atlantic  and  western  states,  and  extending 
beyond  the  Mississippi.  "  The  nature  of  the  button-wood,**  says  Michaux, 
^  confines  it  to  moist  and  cool  grounds,  where  the  soil  is  loose,  deep,  and  fertile ; 
the  luxuriance  of  its  vegetation  depending  on  a  combination  of  these  circum- 
stances. It  is  never  found  upon  dry  lands  of  an  irregular  surface,  among 
white  and  red  oaks  and  walnuts  ;  it  is  aljso  more  rare  in  the  mountainous  tract 
of  the  Alleghanies  than  in  the  flat  countn^'.  It  is  remarked,  in  that  part  of 
Virginia  which  lies  upon  the  road  from  Baltimore  to  Petersburg^  that,  though 
the  button-wood  is  abundant  in  the  swamps,  its  growth  is  stunted;  and  that  its 
trunk  does  not,  in  general,  exceed  8  in.  or  10  in.  m  diameter.  Farther  south,  in 
the  lower  parts  of  the  Carolinaa  and  of  Georgia,  it  is  not  abundant  even  on  the 
sides  of  the  rivers ;  and  is  not  seen  in  the  brajich  swamps,  already  mentioned, 
which  intersect  the  pine  barrens,  and  which  arc  principally  covered  with  the 
small  magnolia  (Magnol/a  glauca),  the  red  bay  (Laurus  caroliniensis),  the 
loblolly  bay  (Gord6nia  Lasiinthuf;),  the  red  maple  (.4Ver  rubrum),  &c.  The 
reosson  that  the  button-wood  is  not  found  in  these  small  marshes  is,  perhaps, 
that  the  layer  of  vegetable  mould,  which  is  black  and  always  miry,  is  not  euf- 
ftcientW  thick  and  substantial  to  support  its  growth  ;  and  that  the  heat,  in  this 
part  of  the  southern  states,  is  excessive.  The  button-wood  is  in  no  part  of 
North  America  more  abundant  and  more  vigorous  than  alon^  the  great  rivers 
of  Pennsylvania  and  of  Virginia ;  though  m  the  more  fertde  valleys  of  the 
west  its  vegetation  is,  perhaps,  still  more  luxuriant;  especially  on  the  banks 
of  the  Ohio,  and  of  the  rivers  which  empty  into  it.  The  bottoms  which  are 
watered  by  these  rivers  are  covered  with  dark  forests,  composed  of  trees  of 
an  extraordinary  size.  The  soil  is  very  deep,  loose,  of  a  brown  colour,  and 
unctuous  to  the  touch  :  it  appears  to  have  been  fonned  by  the  slLnie  def>o&ited 
in  the  course  of  ages,  at  the  annual  overflowing  of  the  rivers.  The  leaves, 
which  every  flutumn  fonn  a  thick  layer  upon  the  surface,  and  the  old  trees, 
that  fall  by  the  weight  of  years,  and  crumble  into  vegetable  mould,  give  to 
this  soil,  already  so  fertile,  a  degree  of  fecundity  which  is  without  example  in 
Europe,  and  which  is  manifested  by  prodigies  of  vegetation.  The  margin  of 
the  great  rivers  of  the  West  is  occupied  by  the  wiUow,  after  which  comes  the 
white  maple  (.4'cer  eriocarpum),  and  neict  the  button-wood;  but  this  arrange- 
ment is  not  uniformly  observed ;  and  the  maple  alone,  or,  as  it  more  fre- 
quently happens,  mingled  with  the  button-wood,  sometimes  grows  upon  the 
brink.  Among  the  trees  which  compose  these  for^ts,  the  three  species  men- 
tioned are  least  liable  to  injury  from  the  continued  presence  of  water ;  and,  by 
their  position,  they  are  exposed  to  have  their  bases  ever}'  year  inundated  by 
the  swelling  of  the  rivers.  In  these  situations,  the  button-wood  is  constantly 
found  to  be  the  loftiest  and  largest  tree  of  the  United  States,"  (AVM  Amer. 
5y.,  ii.  p.  58.) 

H'utory.  In  the  Atlantic  states,  this  tree  la  commonly  known  by  the  name 
of  button-wood  ;  and  sometimes,  in  Virginia,  by  that  of  water  beech.  On  the 
banks  of  the  Ohio,  and  in  the  states  oi  Kentucky  and  Tennessee,  it  is  most 
frequently  called  sycamore,  and  by  some  persons  plane,  tree.  The  French  of 
Canada  and  of  Upper  Louisiana  give  it  the  name  of  the  cotton  tree.  The 
first  of  these  denominations  appears  to  be  the  most  widely  diflfused,  and,  in 
fact,  to  be  that  by  which  the  tree  is  most  generally  known  m  America.  The 
name  cotton  tree  alludes  to  the  thick  down  which  covers  the  under  surface 
of  the  leaves  when  they  first  expand,  and  which  becomes  gradually  detached 
from  iheni  in  the  course  of  the  summer.  In  some  parts  of  the  United  States, 
where  the  tree  is  very  abundant,  the  inhabitants,  according  to  Michaux,  regard 
it  with  dread,  as  they  think  this  down,  detached  and  floating  in  the  air,  has  a 
tendency  to  produce  irritation  of  the  lungs,  and,  finally,  consumption.  The 
American  plane  was  one  of  the  trees  discovered  tmd  figured  hy  Cateaby  in 
bis  Naturnl  IFittory  of  Caroima  (i,  t.  56.);  and  it  was  introduced  about  1030, 
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by  Mr.  John  Tradescant,  in  whose  garden  two  amall  plants  were  growing  in 
1636,  when  Johnson  jujbliahcMl  his  edition  of  Gerarcl'g  Htrhall.  These  plants 
were  again  spoken  of  by  Parkinson  in  1610.  It  was  afterwards  80  innch 
propagated,  that,  in  Evelyn's  time,  it  had  becoine  more  common  than  P.orien- 
tikllB.  The  tree  jiropagatJng  rtmdiJy  by  cuttings,  and  growing  with  great 
rapidity,  was,  in  Miller's  time,  and  indeed  till  lt!!U9,  considered  hardier  than 
the  Oriental  plane;  but,  in  the  May  of  that  year  (not  June,  as  stated  in  the 
Planter  s  A'aJetidar),  a  ecvere  frost  killed  back  the  young  shoots  of  many  o^ 
the  largest  plants  of  this  species  in  England  ;  particuliu-ly  those  in  Richmond 
Park,  at  Kew*,  at  Syon  House,  at  Stowe,  at  Pain's  Hill,  and  atCJIaremonl.  There 
are  still  hirpe  trees,  however,  in  the  t'helsea  Garden,  in  the  grounds  of  Lambeth 
Palace,  at  Deepdene,  and  various  other  places.  In  Scotland,  where  trees 
of  lioth  P.  orientiilb  and  P.  occidentalis  were  standing  near  each  other,  the 
former  escaped;  but  the  latter  were  generally  injured,  and  many  either  died  the 
same  year,  or,  after  making  an  ineffectual  effort  to  push,  in  the  summer  of 
the  year  following,  viz.  1810,  •*  It  is  very  singular,  bang  observes,  "that 
of  the  P.  occidenti^lis  the  largest  trees  only  were  killed,  Trees  of  from  20  ft. 
to  'id  ft.  in  height  were  bttle  hurt;  and  smaller  ones  not  at  all,  at  least 
in  every  instance  that  came  under  our  observation.  We  did  not  observe, 
or  hear,"  he  adds,  "  of  a  single  Orienta]  plane  being  injured  in  any  part 
of  the  country."  (Plant.  KaL,  p.  99.)  The  severe  winter  of  lb  1 3-1**  de- 
stroyed a  number  of  the  Occidental  planes  which  escaf)ed  the  severe  frost 
of  1809,  so  that  the  tree  is  at  present  comparatively  rare  throughout  Britain. 
An  account  of  the  damage  done  to  the  Occidental  plane  tree,  in  different 
parts  of  England,  in  1809,  will  be  found  in  the  Gentleman* g  Afagazine  for 
1810  and  18l3j  from  which  it  appears,  that  on  the  25th  of  January,  1800, 
there  was  a  great  Hood,  occasioned  by  a  sudden  thaw ;  and  in  tlie  March  and 
April  following  there  was  very  mild  weather,  which  caused  the  plane  trees  to 
put  out  their  leaves  earlier  than  usual.  This  was  succeeded  by  a  severe  frost 
m  the  beginning  of  May,  which  so  far  injtired  the  trees,  that  they  appeared 
sickly  throughout  all  the  sumnier;  and  in  the  spring  of  1810  they  almost  all 
died. 

Properties  and  Utes.  The  wood  of  the  Aioerican  plane,  according  to 
Michaux,  in  seasoning  becomes  of  a  dull  red  ;  but  its  grain  is  fine  and  close, 
and  it  is  susceptible  of  a  brighter  polish  than  the  wood  of  the  beech,  to  which 
it  bears  considerable  resemblance.  Its  concentric  circles  are  divided  into 
numerous  sections,  by  fine  medulbry  rays  extending  from  the  centre  to  the 
circumference.  When  the  trunk  is  sawn  in  a  slanting  direction,  these  rays 
have  a  remarkable  appearance.  The  cabinet-makers  of  Philadelphia,  how- 
ever, rarely  use  the  wood,  on  account  of  its  warping ;  but  it  is  sometimes 
employed  lor  bedsteads,  which  retain  their  natural  colour,  and  are  coated  with 
varnish.  The  wood  soon  decays  when  exposed  to  the  weather.  Like  the 
wood  of  the  beech,  it  shrinks  very  much  in  drying,  and  is  very  apt  to  split. 
As  fuel,  it  docs  not  produce  a  very  lively  flame,  nor  does  it  yield  much  charcoal. 
It  contains  a  great  deal  more  sap  wood  than  the  beech;  so  much  so,  that  a  pa- 
rallelopipedon  of  green  platanus  6  in.  square  weighed  181b.  10  oz.;  while  a 
piece  of  beech  of  the  same  size  only  weighed  15  lb.  13oz.  The  ptatanus,  in 
drying,  lost  61b.  13oz.,  and  the  beech  only  5  lb.  Ooz. ;  which  gives  5  lb. 
(J  oz.  of  difference  in  the  cubic  foot.  The  platanus  weighs,  when  dry,  51  lb. 
H  oz.  per  cubic  foot ;  and  in  that  state  it  is  easy  to  work,  cutting  readily  in 
every  direction,  and  is  therefore  well  adapted  for  cabinet-work.  In  Britain, 
the  principal  use  of  the  platanus  is  as  an  ornamental  tree  ;  for  which  purpose 
it  has  all  those  qualities  to  recommend  it  which  we  have  attributed  to  the 
Oriental  plane,  except  that  it  is  much  less  hardy,  and,  to  attain  a  large  size, 
requires  the  presence  of  water.  As  a  picturesque  tree,  tlie  Occidental  plane 
is  thus  characterised  by  Gilpm.  He  places  it  after  the  oak,  the  ash,  the  ehii, 
the  beech,  and  the  hornbeam,  which  he  considers  as  deciduous  trees  of  the 
first  rank  ;  saying  of  both  species  of  platanus,  that,  though  neither  so  hcauli- 
ful  nor  so  characteristic  as  die  ftrst-uientioned  trees,  ihcy  are  yet  worth  the 
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uotice  of  the  picturciique  eye.  "^'The  Occidental  plane  ha^  a  very  pietureiique 
stem.  It  is  smooth,  and  of  a  Ikht  ash-colour^  and  has  the  property  of 
throwing  off  its  bark  in  scales;  Sius  naturally  cleansing  itself,  at  least  its 
larger  boughs,  from  moss  and  other  parasitical  encumbrances.  This  would 
be  no  recommendation  of  it  in  a  picturesque  light,  if  the  removal  of  these 
encurabrances  did  not  substitute  as  great  a  beauty  in  their  room.  Theae 
scales  are  very  irrccular,  falling  off  sometimes  in  one  part,  and  sometimes  in 
another;  and,  as  tlic  under  Imrk  is,  immediately  after  its  excoriation,  of  a 
lighter  hue  than  the  u^>per,  it  offers  to  the  pencil  those  smart  touches  which 
have  flo  much  effect  m  painting.  These  Hakes,  however,  would  be  more 
beautiful  if  they  fell  off  in  a  circular  form,  instead  of  a  perjiendicular  one : 
they  would  correapoiid  and  unite  better  with  the  circular  form  of  the  bole. 
No  tree  forms  a  more  pleasing  shade  than  tlie  Occidental  plane.  It  is  full- 
leaved  ;  and  its  leaf  is  large,  smooth,  of  a  fine  texture,  and  seldom  ii^ured  by 
insects.  Its  lower  branches,  shooting  horizontally,  soon  take  a  direction  to 
the  ground  ;  and  the  spray  seems  more  sedulous  than  that  of  any  tree  we 
have,  by  twlstitig  about  in  various  forms,  to  fill  up  every  little  vacuity  with 
rihade.  At  the  same  tiiue,  it  must  be  owned,  the  twisting  of  its  branches  is  a 
disadvantage  to  this  tree,  as  we  have  just  observed  it  is  to  the  beech,  when  it 
is  stripped  of  its  leaves  txnd  reduced  to  a  skeleton.  It  has  not  tlie  natural 
appearance  which  the  spray  of  the  oak,  and  that  of  many  other  trees,  discover 
in  winter;  nor,  indeed,  does  its  foliage,  from  the  largeness  of  the  leaf,  and  the 
mode  of  its  growth,  make  the  most  picturesque  appearance  in  summer.  One 
of  the  finest  Occidental  planes  I  am  acquainted  w  ith  stands  in  my  own  garden 
at  Vicar's  Hill ;  where  its  boughs,  feathering  to  the  ground,  fomi  a  canony  of 
above  50  ft.  in  diameter.  The'Oriental  plane  is  a  tree  nearly  of  the  same  kind, 
only  its  leaf  is  more  pulmated;  nor  has  it  so  great  a  disposition  to  overshadow 
the  ground  as  the  Occidental  plane ;  at  least,  I  never  saw  any  in  our  climate 
form  so  noble  a  shade,  though  in  the  East  it  is  esteemed  among  the  most 
shady  an<l  most  magnificent  of  trees.'*  (Rtrm.  on  For.  Scen,^  vol.  i.  p.  53.) 

SaU^  ^uadon^  Propagation,  ^c.  What  has  been  said  on  these  subjects  as 
applicable  to  P.  onentalis  is  equally  so  to  this  species ;  the  chief  difierence 
being,  that  P,  occidentkli?  strikes  very  readily  from  cuttings,  and  is  much  more 
like  tile  willow,  in  requiring,  when  it  is  intended  to  attain  a  hirge  size,  to  be 
planted  near  water.  It  is  sometimes  raised  from  seeds  imported  from  America. 
A  great  many  plants  were  raised  in  this  way  by  Mr.  Cobbett,  from  I82G  to 
1830,  The  seed  is  miported  in  the  globular  catkins,  or  balls,  which  Cobbett 
broke  to  pieces  by  rubbing  them  with  the  hand  to  separate  the  down  or 
wool,  as  ne  calls  it,  from  the  seeds.  The  latter,  bemg  sifted  out  of  the 
wool,  he  soaked  in  lukewarm  water  for  48  hours ;  he  then  *'  took  tJie  seeds 
out  of  the  water,  and  mixed  them  with  finely  sifted  fresh  earth,  1 1}  gallons 
of  earth  to  one  gallon  of  seeds ;  put  the  mixture  upon  a  smooth  place  on 
the  bare  ^ound  ;  turned  and  remixed  the  heap  every  day  for  four  or  five 
da^Sp  beepmg  it  covered  with  a  mat  whenever  the  turning  and  mixing  was  not 
going  on  ;  and  as  soon  as  a  root  began  to  appear  here  and  there,  sowed  the 
teeda  upon  a  bed  of  sifted  earth,  mixed  with  the  sifted  mould,  just  as  they 
came  out  of  tlie  heap."  (Woodltmdi,  §  473.)  The  seeds  received  no  other 
covering  than  the  mould  with  which  they  were  mixed .  they  were  watered 
every  evening  with  a  fine-rosed  watering-pot ;  and  securely  shaded  fi-om  the 
sun  by  mats,  kept  from  touching  the  ground  by  hoops.  These  mats  were  re- 
mored  every  evening  about  an  hour  after  sunset,  and  were  put  on  again  in  the 
morning  by  sunrise.  In  about  a  week,  most  of  the  seeds  had  gta-minated,  and 
io  a  short  time  afterwards  the  seed  leaves  appeared.  Being  graduiilly  inured 
to  the  sunshine,  till  they  were  hardy  enough  to  l>e  exposed  during  the  whole 
of  the  day,  by  the  month  of  October  their  growth  was  finished,  and  the 
wood  ripe;  and  next  summer  they  were  fit  to  transplant  into  nursery  lines. 
As  the  Occidental  plane  is  very  tender  when  young,  Mr.  t'obbctt  did  not  com- 
mence his  operation:*  with  the  seed  till  April;  and,  consequently,  his  plants 
were  small  in  Octoljer ;  but,  by  sowing  in  frames  in  February,  as  is  the  pruc- 
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dec  with  nurserj'men  who  raise  this  species  from  seed,  the  plants^  by  autumn, 
with  careful  treatment,  will  be  2  ft,  or  3  ft.  in  height. 

Statiitict-  Recorded  Trtxa.  On  u  little  UUnd  In  the  Ohio,  15  nillei  Above  the  mouth  of  tAe 
MufkiDgum,  the  cider  Miduux  nMMUred  a  buUon-wood  tree,  twhich,  At  5  (t  tsom  the  ground,  v«* 
MIL  4  Hi  in  circuTafcrcDcse.  Tw«oty  ytu*  befbr^  Oenen]  WaihingtoD  had  mi^uured  the  Mme  itn^, 
and  fbuiKl  it  to  be  nearly  the  tune  die.  In  I80S,  ttiefoonfer  Mlch^ux  found,  on  th«  Tight  ttank  t,t 
the  tame  river  (the  Ohio),  nbout  $6  milei  ttam  Manltta,  a  |4ane  tree,  the  bate  of  which  waa  twDllen 
in  an  cxtraordiiufy  manner;  and  which,  at  4.  it.  frr>m  the  ground,  measured  47  (t.  in  circurnfcTencc. 
This  tree,  whlcl)exhit>ited  the  most  vigorouiTcgetdl  ion,  hcg.uj  to  ramify  al^Xlt.  (mm  thcgriwid  :  btit 
Hichaux  faw  tcveral  tree*  which  had  not  a  siiigle  branch  litt  the>-  had  attained  the  height  of  bOft. 
or  70  ft.  In  the  note*  lo  Hunter'*  E^clyn^  an  Occidental  (tUne  at  ShadwcU  Lodge  i*  ft-corded  M 
remarkabte  Tor  Ita  tpNdy  growth.  When  planiiHl,  in  Aprils  1744,  it  was  ^  ft.  high ;  and,  when  mwt 
cured  in  1775.31  y&a*  afterwards,  it  wai  i'6ft  gin.  high,  with  a  clear  trunk  or^ft. ;  whkfa, 
at  6 in.  JYonn  the  ground^  meaAurcd  7  ft.  9  tti.  in  circumference ;  and  at  W  n.,  4  ft.  ci  In.  At  Uiel,  in 
Eait  Lothiain,  there  «ai,  in  iHli^,  an  Occidental  plane  near  a  s»h|iond,  iuft.  high,  with  a  trunk  7  H. 
1  In.  in  elrcumference  at  4  fL  from  the  ground.  Anuther  tree,  near  the  lanie  pond,  measured  H' JL 
Sin.  in  circumference.  {.Plant.  Kal,p.  5(».) 

Eriitmg  Trett.  In  the  euv iron*  of  London,  in  the  garden*  of  the  Archiepiicopal  Palace  of  Lam- 
beth ;  in  the  I'hebea  Botanic  Garden,  and  at  Mount  Grove,  ore  the  large  trees  alreatU  raeti* 
tioiittd.  South  of  London :  in  Dor*et*hire.  at  Helbury  Park,  100  ^car*  old,  it  it  GGIX.  high,  tlie 
dlABietcr  of  the  trunk  3 ft.,  and  that  of  the  head  GG  ft- :  in  HamT^hlre,  at  Tcstwood, 70  year«  planted, 
it  U  80ft,  high,  the  diameter  of  the  trunk  4(1.  6in.,  and  of  the  hcadtiOft  :  in  Wilohlre,  at  Ward<nir 
Caitle,  40  year*  |>I«ntcd,  it  \t  40  ft  high,  the  diameter  of  the  trunk  Sft.  6  in.,  and  ot  the  bead  45  ft. 
North  of  London  :  in  Htdfordiihire,  ni  Ampthill,  "HTt  yenrK  planted,  it  U  50  ft.  high,  the  diameter  of 
the  trunk  S  ft.  6  in.  and  of  the  hejKl  70  ft;  iit  Berk*Jnre,  at  White  Knighti,  86  year*  pUinted,  it  U  45  fL 
high  :  in  Eiiex,  at  Audlev  End,  60  year*  planted,  ii  i» 70  It.  high,  the  cTrcurafereocc  tpf  the  trunk  JO  ft, 
10  in.j  and  of  the  head  twfl,  :  in  f4U>ucesit«r»hlre,  at  iJoddlnRttJn^  it  i»  €0(1.  high,,  (hcdiumeter  of  the 
mink  3  It.  ami  that  of  the  Jieail  198  ft. :  in  Hereford* hire,  at  Kaitnur  Caatlc,  16  yeant  pbinted,  it  in  40  ft. 
high,  ihe  diameter  of  the  trunk  I  ft.  i  at  HaHfeld,  IS  yean  planted,  it  ii  4i5  ft.  high,  the  diameter  of 
the  trunk  9  in^,  and  of  the  head  ^J  ft, :  in  Lancaihire,  at  LaUmm  Houae^  50  yean  ptontcd,  it  i<  4''i  ft. 
high,  the  diameter  ofthetniitk  S  PL,  and  f)f  the  head 4£  ft.  :  in  Nottinghamablre.  at  Clumber  Park, 
It  r*  64  ft  high,  the  diaiueter  of  the  trunk  4  ft.  1<>  in.,  and  of  the  head  136  ft. :  in  Fembrokcthire,  at 
Stackpole  Court,  40 yean  planted,  it  i»  [Hi  ft  high,  the  diameter  of  the  trunk  i'ft,  and  of  the  head 
4')  ft. :  in  Radnonhtre,  at  Maetlaugh  C«iitte,  it  ti  70  ft.  liigh,  the  diameter  of  the  trunk  ^IL,  and  of 
the  head  Mft.  :  in  Shropshire,  at  Hardwlcke  C.rangc,  4ye*r»  planted,  it  i«  12  ft.  high:  In  StafTofd- 
•hire,  at  '["renlham,  it  In  GO  ft.  high,  the  diameter  of  the  trunk  2  ft.  6  m.,  and  of  the  head  4<ift. :  in 
Suffolk,  at  Amptnn  Hall,  lii  yeant  planted,  it  ta  30  ft.  high  :  In  Wi>fceftenhire,  at  Croome,  75  jmn 
planted,  it  iiKXift  high,  the  lUainetcr  of  the  trunk  J  ft  6  In  .and  that  of  the  head  60  ft. :  iin  Yorikabire, 
at  Oriuuton,  14  yean  pbntcd,  it  Vi  35  ft.  high — In  Scotland,  In  the  environ*  of  Edinburgh,  at  Oo*- 
ford  House,  ^4  vean  old.  It  if  ?Oft.  high,  with  a  trunk  I  ft.  8  in.  in  diameter  Ntirth  of  fidiiOnirgh  : 
in  Argyllahlre,  at  Toward  Cattle,  13  years  plaaitxd.  It  Is  J!i  It  high,  with  a  trunk  7  In.  in  diameter : 
Id  BonfTshlre,  at  Cultcn  Huuae.  it  is  C^  ft.  high,  the  diameter  of  the  trunk  .1  ft.  4  ia,  atid  that  tit  the 
iMtd  47  ft:  tit  Forfanhire,  at  Courtiichy  (.'utle,  KH  ycam  old,  it  u7)jrL  high,  thedtanieteror  the 
tlUDkSrt,  and  of  the  head  50tt.i  another,  Hti  years  planted.  Is  70  ft  high,  the  diameter  of  the 
trunk  fi  ft.,  and  of  the  head  4^  ft. — In  Irclaud.  In  the  enr  iron*  of  Dublin,  at  Cyprcts  Grove,  it  L*  .:Mi  rt 
high,  the  diameter  of  the  trunk  S  ft  9  In.,  and  of  the  head  S8  fL  ;  at  Terenure,  15  yean  planted, 
it  Is  20  ft  high.  North  of  Dublin  :  In  the  county  of  Down,  at  Cattle  Ward,  J30  year*  old,  it  i« 
6&  ft  high,  the  diameter  of  the  trunk  4  ft  3  in.,  and  of  the  heati  5?  ft :  in  Galwav,  at  Coo^,  it  it  JEJ  ft. 
high,  the  diameter  of  the  trunk  3  ft.,  and  that  of  the  head  42  ft.  —  In  Francv,  at  the  Botanic  Garden 
at  Toulon,  18  yean  planted,  it  m  40  It  high,  the  circumference  of  the  trunk  Ati,  i  in. ;  uear  Xante*, 
80  year*  old,  it  i*  70  ft  high  j  at  C'olombe,  near  Mcts,  70  yean  old,  it  is  r>il  ft.  high,  the  diameter  of 
the  trunk  2  ft  4  in.,  and  that  of  theauaec  corered  by  the  branchea  i^ft  ;  in  the  Botanic  Garden  at 
Avranche*.  8S  year*  planted,  it  1*  40  It  high,  the  circumference  of  the  trunk  £ft.,  and  the  diameter 
of  the  heaa  80  rt— In  Hanover,  in  the  Botanic  (harden  at  Gottingco,  areieveral  tree*,  about  lU  vcan 
planted,  and  from  25  ft.  to  30  ft.  high.—Tn  Caasct,  at  Wilheliiuhoe,  jO  yean  planted,  It  i*  S2  ft  high, 
and  the  diameter  of  the  trunk  4  ft.  (iin. — In  Austria,  at  Vienna,  In  the  Univenity  Dotanic  Garden, 
40  yean  oM,  it  Is  .lUtl.  high,  the  diameter  of  the  trunk  1  ft.,  acid  of  the  bead  SO  ft  ;  In  Hi>*entha.l'* 
Nursery-,  flJ  yean  planted,  it  \*  3i)  It  high,  the  diameter  of  the  trunk  Bin.,  and  of  the  he.id  S4ft  j  at 
Briirk  on  the  I^ythn.  iTi  year>,  phinted,  it  I*  8*5  ft.  high,  the  diameter  of  the  trunk  3  It,  and  of  the  head 
70  ft— In  llavarifl.at  Munuh,  in  thcKiiglUh  tiarden.+Q  years  plan  ted.  It  t*  tiifl,  hi^ih,  thediameternf 
the  trtink  1  ft,  8  in.,  and  of  the  head  JU  ft — In  Prussia,  at  lierltn,  at  Sans  SoucL.  inj  yc^n  ofd,  it  ia 
Oli  ft  high,  the  diameter  of  the  trunk  3  ft.  Bin,,  and  nf  the  head  :i4  ft.  i  in  the  l'j»uon-lnsd,  4(1  year* 
planted,  it  is  48  ft.  high,  the  diameter  of  the  trunk  1  ft.,  and  of  Ihe  head  Sutt.  —  In  .Sweden,  in  the 
botanic  Garden  at  Lund.  4S  ft  high,  the  diameter  of  the  trunk  1ft,  and  of  the  hcad<S6ft._ln 
Italy,  in  Loanbanly,  at  Mania,  S9  yean  planted.  It  U  dO  ft  high,  the  diameter  of  tlie  trunk  S  ft  0  in.. 
andofthehcad90rt 

Commercial  Statistic*.  Pl.inU,  in  the  London  nurseries,  firou]  3  ft,  to  4  ft, 
high,  are  9d.  each,  or  2(J*.  per  humlretl ;  ant!  seeds  are  b.  per  qiuirt.  At  BoM- 
wyllcr,  plants  are  from  I  franc  to  ]  franc  and  60  cents  each  ;  uiid  at  New 
York  they  are  25  cents  each. 
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THE    HARDY    LIGNBODS    1*LANTS    OP    THE    ORDER    JJALSAM A'CE^. 

Liquiua'miiar  L,  Flowers  uniscjciial;  those  of  the  two  sexes  upon  one 
pliint,  disposed  in  capitate  catkin.s.  —  Male  catkiits  in  an  upright  rucetiie, 
each  roundish,  constituted  of"  nuQieroiis  stamen.^  inixed  with  a  Jew  minute 
ecalesj  disposed  upon  a  connate  receptacle.    Filaraenta  vcrv  short.^Feniale 
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catkins  solitary,  situated  below  the  male,  and  upon  longer  stalks ;  clohose, 
consisting  of  numerous  ovaries,  each  surrounded  by  a  few  AcaTf^^  and 
having  two  cells.  Styles  2,  long.  Fruit  a  kind  of  cone,  composed  of  in- 
ducted connected  scales,  in  tite  cavities  of  which  lie  obcotiical,  5?-lohed, 
2-celled  cafisutes.  Seeds  numerous,  or  solitary  by  abortion ;  com  pressed, 
membranous,  winged,  attached  internally  to  the  middle  of  the  dissepi- 
ments in  a  peltate  manner.  Embryo  inverted  in  the  tiiidht  of  albumen. 
—  Species  3.  [tihabiting  the  warmer  parts  of  North  America,  and  Mexico, 
the  Levant,  and  the  tropics  of  hidia  Deciduous  trees,  yielding  balsam. 
'Leaves  alternate,  simple,  or  lobed,  with  glandular  serratures  at  the  edges. 
Stipules  deciduous,  {^Biume^  as  quote<l  in  Lindl.  Nat,  Sytt.  Bot,^  and  N,  Du 
Ham.  For  a  long  time,  only  two  species  were  known  to  European  bota- 
nists ;  one  a  native  of  Asia  Minor,  the  other  of  the  temperate  parts  of 
North  America ;  but  Blumc  slates  that  there  is  a  third,  which  inhabit*  the 
tropics  of  the  south  of  Ajtia,  and  more  particularly  Java,  e^'en  reactiing  as 
fer  as  New  Guinea.  (Bhonc  Fl.  Jat\} 
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LIQUrDA'MBAK  L.     Tiik  Liai'ipAWUAR.     Lin.  Sytt.  MonojVia 

Polyandria, 

IttemtifiaUkM,    Ua.  Oca.,  1076. ;  Kcich.,  1174. ;  ScbrebL,  liSi.  i  ClAjL  Mitcb.^  !£. ;  Ocrtn..  t.  W,  ; 

Jtim.,  410. 
SMMMfmr*.     AlUng/a  Koronha  i   Liquid^mlMr,  Pr.  ;  AlDbUtMUm,  Gtr. 
Dnimtiim.    From  iiqaidui^  liquid,  and  oMAnr,  amber ;  the  |4uitf  exudlQRA  1l<}uid  gum. 

Detcnption^  Jjrc  Deciduous  treea,  natives  of  North  America  and  the 
Levant ;  cultivated  in  British  pleasure-grounds  for  the  beauty  and  fragrance 
of  their  foliage. 

ILL.  Stvraci'flua  L.    The  Sweet  Gum  Liquidatnbar. 

Jdem/ifieation.    Lin.  <^v,  14161  i   Alt  llort.  Kew.,  3.  11.365.;,    Rctrh.,  4.  iv  I7L  i  Mat  lied.,  SOi; 

Gsrtn.  Knict..  S.  p.  58.;    Katm  Itin  .  S.  p.  lOi.  s    Du    Hoy  Harbk.,  I.  p.  369.;    B1airkw.,t  485.  ; 

Mlcbs.  Arb^  d.  p.  1^  ;  N.  Du  Ham.,  Sl  p.  4S. 
Sifmawmm.    UquUimbar  Arbor  flvk.  /Ihn.,  SS4.  t  4S.  f.  6.,  Cat,  Car.,  S.  p.  fU.,  Du  Ham.  Arb,  1. 

L  \a». ;  ^t^rax  .4'oerii  nA\a  Rati  Hist.^  1481. ;  t.,iquidanibar  rMneux,  Copahne  de  I' Am^iiqu^,  Liqui- 

daiDb«r  Cfipal,  IV. ;  Flkvender  Ambarbaum,  Ger. 
Engranngs.    Blackw.,  L  485. ;  PluJi.  Aim.,  t.  4U.  C  &  ;  Cat.  Cat.,  t  G5.  ;   Du  Ham.  Artk,  1. 1 1391  ; 

Michx.  Arb  ,  3.  t  4. ;  oat  fig,  1961.  i  and  Ibe  pLat«t  of  thb  trM  in  ourjajt  Volume. 

Spec.  Char.,  ^c.  Leaves  palmately  lobed,  with  the  sinuses  at  the  base  of  the 
veins  villose.  ( IVUM.)  A  deciduous  tree,  a  native  of  North  America,  where 
it  grows  from  30  ft,  to  50  ft,  hij^h,  and  flowers  in  March  or  A(iriL 
IXescnpHon^  Spc.  The  liquidamkir  generally  forms  a  branching  tree,  having 
very  much  tlie  aptK'iu-ance  of  a  maple  ;  and  varying  from  30  ft.  to  50  ft.  in 
height,  with  a  trunk  from  5  ft.  or  G  tt., 
to  12  fc  or  15  ft.  in  circumference.  Ac- 
cording to  Mjchaux,  in  America,  when 
KTown  among  other  trees,  it  has  a  per- 
fectly straight  trunk,  nearly  uniform  in 
thickness,  to  the  height  of  30  ft.  or  40  it 
before  it  begins  to  divide  into  branches. 
In  Eurof)c,  it  seldom  exceeds  40  ft.  in 
heii(ht.  The  biu-k  of  old  trees  is  thick, 
«nu  deeply  furrowcil  j  but  on  young 
trees  it  u  comparatively  smooth.  On 
dry  gravelly  soil,  it  does  not  attain  a 
greater  height  than  15(1.  or  i^OH;. ; 
and  its  secondary  branches  become  co- 
vered with  n  iky  Haky  bark,  the  ftlatcs 
of  which  arc  attaclicd  nt  the  edge,  in- 
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Stead  of  the  face,  as  is  the  case  with  the  bark  of  most  other  trees.  The 
baric  of  the  young  shoots  w  snvooth,  and  of  a  yellowwh  green  colour. 
The  leave;!  are  alternate,  and  on  rather  long  petioles  ;  tht-y  vary  in  size  from 
:{in.  to  G  in.  in  diameter;  and  they  are  pahnate;  that  is,  they  ar^  divided  into 
five  deeply  cut  lobes,  which  are  finely  tienticniated  at  the  edge.  When  they 
first  expand,  a  small  tuft  of  reddish  down  is  perceptible  at  the  back  of  ilie 
middle  rib  of  each  leaf.  "  In  warm  weather,  a  viscous  *iub,stance  exudes  from  the 
leaves  of  those  trees  wliich  have  j?rown  on  dry  grotin  J  ;  and,  when  bruised,  they 
emit  u  sensible  aromatic  odour."  (Michnuj;.)  The  male  and  female  catkins, 
which  appear  about  March  or  April,  are  on  different  branchcii  of  the  same  tree. 
The  male  are  oval,  and  about  1 J  m.  in  length ;  the  female  onea  are  not  conspicu- 
ous. "The  fruit  is  globular, and  bristling  with  points.  When  arrived  at  maturity, 
it  ia  about  Ik  in.  in  diameter,  and  Is  suspeipded  by  a  flexible  pedicel,  J  in.  or 
i  in.  lonff :  the  globes,  which  are  creen  at  first,  and  afterwards  yellow,  are  com- 
posed of  agrtsit  nuDiber  of  closely  connected  capsules.  At  the  beginninj?  of 
autumn,  these  capsules  open,  and  give  liberty  to  the  seeds*  which  are  small, 
blackish,  oblong,  compressed,  and  sumiotintcti  by  a  wing.  Each  ctt|>sule  con- 
Uuiia  one  or  two  seeds,  united  with  a  nunrber  of  minute  bodies,  tncxipahle  of 
germination."  (/c/.)  The  leaves  die  off  of  an  intensely  deep  purplish  red, 
more  or  less  mi.ted  with  orange,  and  with  some  leaves  entirely  of  that  colour. 
They  hang  ou  the  trees  till  the  first  frosts,  when  they  drop  oflT simultaneously. 
The  rate  of  growth  of  this  tree,  in  the  clinntte  of  London,  is  from  8  ft.  to  10  ft. 
in  10  years  from  the  seed  j  and  in  20  years  it  will  attain  the  height  of 
25  ft.  or  30  ft.,  and  flower  and  ripen  fruit.  In  good  soil,  and  sheltered  situ- 
ations, the  tree  will  attain  the  height  of  upwards  of  GO  ft.,  there  being  trees 
exceeding  tliis  size  at  Woburn  Farm,  Chertsey,  and  at  Strathfieldsayc.  These 
trees  flower  and  produce  fruit ;  but  it  has  not  been  observed  whether  the 
seeds  arrive  at  maturity.  The  longevity  of  the  tree  is  probably  not  great, 
from  its  growing  in  marshy  situations,  and  from  the  want  of  durability  in  its 
wood. 

Geograp/ty.  The  liquidambar  spreads  through  nearly  two  thirds  of  the 
United  States,  and  through  a  great  part  of  Mexico.  In  North  America,  its 
most  northern  point  is  between  Phihidelpliia  and  Boston,  lat.  43°  30'  n,  ;  and 
it  extends  westward  as  far  as  the  lUioois  River.  **  In  the  middle,  westeni,  and 
southern  states,"  says  Michaux,  *'  the  sweet  gum  is  stdficiently  abundant  to  be 
numbered  among  the  most  common  trees  ;  and  it  is  met  with  wherever  the 
soil  is  fertile,  cool,  and  exposed  to  temporary  inundations.  In  the  south,  it 
grows,  abo,  in  the  great  swamps  that  border  the  rivers ;  and  there,  owing, 
doubtless,  to  the  mildness  of  the  winters,  and  the  intense  heat  of  the  summers, 
it  displays  its  amplest  dimensions,**  The  largest  trees  grow  in  moist  rich 
soils;  hilt,  where  the  soil  is  dry  and  gravel!  v,  the  tree  does  not  attain  half  its 
usual  size.  The  largest  tree  observed  by  Michaux  "  was  in  a  swamp  five  or 
six  miles  from  Augusta,  in  Georgia.  At  5  h.  from  the  ground,  it  wtis  15  ft. 
7  in.  in  circuniference;  and  its  head  was  broad  and  spreading  in  proportion  to 
the  size  of  its  tnmk.  It  is  found,  in  the  American  forests,  hi  company  with 
the  chestnut  white  otdi  (Quercus  /^rinus  paluatris),  the  willow  oak  (Q. 
Ph^llos),  the  wahoo  ( t/'luius  alata),  the  black  gum  (Nyssflrsylvitica),  the  red 
maple  (.4Ver  rijbrum),  the  red  ash  ( inraxinus  tonientosa),  and  the  black 
ash  (F.  *ambucif61ia)."  (Alithaux,)  In  Mexico,  the  iiquidanibar  is  generally 
found  in  moist  valleys,  where  it  attains  an  enormous  ahe. 

HiMtory.  The  first  record  we  find  of  the  liciuidambar  appears  to  be  in  a 
work  written  by  Francis  Hernandez,  a  Spanish  naturalist  and  |>hysician,  who 
was  sent  out  by  Philip  11.  of  Spain  to  examine  and  describe  the  natural  pro- 
ductions of  Spanish  America.  This  work,  which  professed  to  be  a  history 
of  the  plants,  animals,  nod  niincrals  of  Mexico,  was  originally  published  in 
that  country,  in  Spanish,  under  the  care,  and  with  the  name,  of  Father 
Ximeneji;  but  it  was  afterwards  republished,  in  Lntin,at  Rome,  with  the  name 
of  the  real  author  attached,  in  1 G^  1,  Dr.  Hernandez  describes  the  liquidambar, 
or  Xochiocbotzo-Qnahieliel,  as  he  calls  It,  as  l>eing  a  large  tree,  and  producing 
a  firagraiit  gunir  which,  frong  its  appearance,  gave  the  idea  of  umher  in  a 
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liquid  state ;  whence  the  Sjianiards  gave  the  Irce  the  name  of  liqaidnnibar,(  A'or. 
Piattt.y  &c,,  p.  50.)  iShortly  afterwards,  Banister,  the  missionary  collector 
■ent  out  by  Bisliop  Comptoti  (see  p,  44),  dii.covcred  tlie  tree  in  North 
America,  and  sent  home,  in  168  i,  a  plant  of  it  to  the  bishop,  whose  gardener, 
the  celcbrateil  George  London^  planted  it  in  the  palace  gardens  at  Fulham. 
L)  Ray's  Hisforia  Phntarum,  publiiihed  in  1686,  the  Itquidanibar  is  mentioned 
under  the  names  of  <S^yrax  Hquida,  ^j^rax  ^'cerin  folio,  and  Styrax  arbor  vir- 
giniikna;  but  Plukenet,  Catcsby,  and  Bauhin,  who  were  all  nearly  contem- 

fiorary  with  Ray,  call  it  by  its  Spanish  name  of  Liquidainbar,  The  Spanish 
listorian,  the  Abb^  Clavigiero,  in  his  Hufori/  of  Mexico^  gives  the  following 
account  of  this  tree  :  —  *•  The  Xochiocotzotl,  commonly  callctl  Uquidambar, 
is  the  liquid  storax.  of  the  Mexicans.  It  is  a  great  tree  (not  a  shrub,  aa 
Pluche,  the  author  of  the  Spectacle  de  la  Naturet  makes  it):  its  leaves  arc 
siniilar  to  those  of  tlie  maple  tree,  indented  white  on  one  part,  and  dark  in 
another,  and  disposed  in  threes.  The  fruit  is  thomv  and  round,  but  poly- 
gonous,  with  the  surface  and  angles  yellow.  The  barV  of  the  tree  is  in  part 
green,  and  in  part  tawny.  By  incision  in  the  trunk,  they  extract  that  precious 
resin,  called  by  the  Spaniards  liquidaml>ar,  and  the  oil  of  the  same  name, 
which  18  still  more  odorous  and  estimable.  They  also  obtain  liquidambar 
from  a  decoction  of  the  branches;  but  it  is  inferior  to  that  which  distils 
from  the  trunk."  {Culkm**  Tram.  Ctav.,  i.  p.  33.)  The  abbe  adds  that  Quilbra- 
bacha,  which,  he  says,  was  the  .second  name  applied  by  the  Mexicans  to  tliis 
tree,  signifies  "break  axe;'''  a  name  which  seems  singularly  inappropriate,  as, 
according  to  most  writers,  the  wood  is  tender  and  supple.  In  Englanil,  the 
tree  has  been  generally  included  in  collectiona  from  the  time  of  its  introducs> 
tion ;  and  there  are,  in  consequence,  some  very  fine  specimens  where  it  has 
been  pbntcd  in  a  sheltered  situation,  and  in  an  alluvial  soil  near  water.  In 
Scotland,  aud  the  north  of  Germany,  it  is  somewhat  tender ;  and,  north  o^ 
Berlin,  it  never  attains  the  size  even  of  a  low  tree. 

PropertieM  and  Use*,  The  wood  of  the  liquidambar  is  verv  compact  and 
finc-^p'aincd,  with  only  a  very  thin  layer  oil  sap  wood.  The  Itieart  wood  b 
reddish  ;  and,  when  sawn  into  boards,  it  is  observed  to  be  marked  transversely, 
and  at  considerable  distances,  with  blackish  belts.  As  it  is  very  light,  and 
takes  a  brilliant  polish,  it  is  sometimes  sawn  into  excessively  thin  lamince,  and 
employed  by  the  ad linet- makers,  in  New  York,  for  veneering.  It  is,  however, 
inferior  to  the  wood  of  the  block  walnut  (Jiighuia  nigra),  and  to  that  of  the 
wild  cherry  (rerasiis  virginiana),  both  of  which  are  harder,  and  less  ea.sily  de- 
fiKcd.  As  it  readily  takes  a  black  dye,  it  is  often  used,  in  America,  instead  of 
ebony;  particularly  for  picture  fi-ames,  the  balusters  of  staircases,  and  to 
ornunent  bedsteads.  When  exposed  to  the  external  air,  it  soon  decays.  It 
tt  little  esteemed  as  fuel,  as  it  gives  scarcely  any  flame;  and,  in  America,  it 
always  sells  at  a  lower  price  than  any  other  kind  of  firewood.  Bosc  says, 
speaking  of  this  tree :  **  Its  wood  is  too  liable  to  decay  to  be  used  for  any 
purfwse  where  it  will  be  exposed  to  the  open  air ;  too  brittle  to  be  employed 
by  the  carpenter ;  and  too  apt  to  warp  to  be  of  any  service  to  the  cabinet- 
maker." The  principal  product  of  the  liciuidambar  is  its  resinous  gum.  This 
nibstiince,  from  its  fragrance,  was  at  first  supposed  to  be  a  kind  of  balsam, 
tdteinbling  ^torax;  but  it  was  soon  found  to  be  a  resinous  gum,  diflcring  from 
•torax  in  many  essential  respects.  (See  Lcs  Vc^elaitx  RhineiLt^  &c.,  ii.  j>.  337.) 
On  large  trees,  grown  in  warm  countries,  the  gum  is  found  in  considerable 
quantities,  appearing  between  the  bark  and  the  wood,  and  exuding  from  the 
crnckfl  in  the  former.  This  sulxttancc,  which  is  in  the  shops  sometimes  called 
the  white  balsam  of  Peru,  or  liquid  storax,  is,  when  it  first  issues  from  the 
tree,  perfectly  fluid  and  clear;  white,  with  a  slight  tinge  of  yellow,  quite  bal- 
samic, and  having  a  most  agreeable  fragrance,  resembling  that  of  ambergris  or 
styrax.  This  gum  is  procured  in  the  greatest  abundance  in  H-arm  countries, 
and  that  of  commerce  is  chiefly  brought  from  Mexico.  It  is  considered  to  be 
tt  styptic,  and  to  jmssess  healing  and  balsamic  properties.  It  is  stimulant  and 
aromatic,  and  has  been  long  used  in  France  as  a  perfume,  est>ecinJly  for  gloves. 
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It  possesses  ncariy  the  same  propeniea  89  the  balsam  of  Tolu,  and  that  of 
Peru  (both  produced  by  a  tree  in  BraziJ),  for  which  it  is  often  substituted,  as 
well  as  for  stortix.  The  best  i iqiiidambar  gum  is  obtained  by  miiking  incisions 
in  the  trunk,  and  sutfering  the  resin  to  flow  gradually  ;  luit  an  inferior  kind  is 
[jrocured  by  boiling  the  small  branches  and  leaves,  and  coltectiog  the  balsnniic 
oil  which  rises  from  them,  and  floats  on  the  surface  of  the  water.  In  England 
and  in  North  America,  very  little  gum  is  produced  froDi  the  trunk  of  the  tree, 
though  a  little  exudei*  from  the  leaves;  and  Michaux  informs  us  that,  in  re- 
peated experimeiits  made  in  Carolina,  he  was  never  able  to  collect  niore  than 
half  an  ounce,  from  a  tree  1  ft.  in  diameter,  in  a  fortnight.  In  Britain,  the 
principal  use  of  this  tree  is  as  an  ornament  to  lawns  and  pleafure^oundH ;  in 
which  it  has  a  moat  striking  appearance^  when  the  leavea  are  dying  oif  in 
autumn ;  and  it  is  also  very  beautiful  throughout  the  summer,  from  the  dark 
green  and  glossy  surface  of  its  elegantly  shapetl  leaves.  When  bruised,  the 
leaves  are  fragrant  at  all  seasons  ;  but  in  spring,  when  they  are  first  un- 
folding, after  a  warm  shower,  th€  aurrounding  air  is  filled  with  their  refreshing 
odour. 

SfiUf  Propagation,  4*r.  The  liquidambar  has  a  decided  preference  for  a 
moist  soil,  and  will  only  attain  a  timber-like  size  in  a  sheltered  situation.  In 
British  nurseries,  it  is  generally  propagated  by  layers,  which  root  with  toler- 
able facility,  and  may  be  taken  off  at  the  end  of  the  first  autumn  after  they  have 
tieen  formed.  It  is  also  prof)agutcd  by  seeds  imported  from  America.  These 
arc  brought  over  in  the  catkins,  and  should  not  be  taken  out  of  them  till 
the  time  of  aowing  ;  because  the  seeds,  like  those  of  the  pine  and  fir  tribe, 
do  not  keep  well  when  exposed  to  the  air.  The  round  prickly  catkins  which 
contain  the  seeds  are  hard,  and  not  readily  broken  with  the  hand  ;  but,  by 
exposure  to  the  sun,  or  to  fire  heat,  they  crack  and  open,  and  the  seeds  may 
then  be  easily  shaken  out.  They  may  be  sown  and  treated  like  soihIs  of  the 
pine  and  fir  tribe ;  but,  unlike  them,  they  lie  a  year  in  tlie  ground  before 
coming  up.  Seedlings  generally  attain  the  height  of  from  5  in,  to  S  in,  the 
first  year,  with  immerouB  fibrous  roots.  They  may  either  be  transplanted  that 
year,  or  the  next,  and  may  nf^terwards  undergo  the  usual  routine  culture  in 
nuraery  lines,  till  they  are  wanted  for  final  transplanting, 

Accidryilt,  I>isen*ety  and  ImecU.  The  wood  of  the  liquidambar  being  brittle, 
the  branches  are  liable  to  be  broken  off  by  very  high  winds  ^  and  the  wounds 
letl,  if  not  smoothed  and  protected  from  the  air,  will  greatly  facilitate  the 
rotting  of  the  tree,  the  timber  of  which  ie  naturally  not  durable.  In  America, 
several  insectw  feed  on  the  leaves,  among  which  we  may  mention  the  green 
Bwallow-tailed  emperor  moth  (/'hal8e''na  luna  Ahb,  Sf  Smith,  t.  4^.,  and  our 
fig.  1962.)  and  the  great  plane  moth  (P,  imperatoria  Abh.  (V  Smithy  t.  35.,  -ffom- 
byx  imperialis  FahTi,  Insects  of  the  lonner  species  are  not  common  ;  but  they 
are  very  beautiful ;  the  caterpillar  being  bright  orange  with  yellow  spots,  and 
the  moth  bright  yellow  and  pink.  These  insects  are  very  difficult  to  rear,  as 
the  moth  generally  dies  in  confinement,,  before  depositing  her  cgga. 

Statitlfet.  In  the  -envirorM  ot  LondoD,  at  Syon,  59  ft,  Titgh.  the  diamvler  of  the  truiiic  1  ft  7  in., 
juid  oi  the  had  3G  ft ;  In  the  Fulham  Kuraery,  15  yean  nlatitcd,  it  ii  iM  ft.  high.  South  of  London  : 
in  DeToniliirc,  at  LuMrombe,  18  jean  planted,  it  la  £3  ft.  nigh,  thediameter  of  tne  trunk  6  in.,  and  that 
o(  the  head  14  it. :  In  Hainp*hirF,  at  Strath fieldnye,  it  !•  Gl  ft.  high,  the  diameter  ofthe  trunk  S  ft.  6  In,, 
growing  In  rich  ■nil,  not  much  ahtivf*  the  icrel  oF  theriTer  :  in  Kent,  at  Cobham  Kail,  S5  y  eara  (ilaoled^ 
Ft  ii  Sid  ft.  high,  with  a  trunk  1  ft.  3  in.  in  diameter :  in  Surrey,  at  Famham  Caatle,  on  drv  thaiky 
•oil.  40  year,  plnntftl,  it  U  «l  ft.  high,  with  a  trunk  I  ft.  in  diameter:  at  Woburn  Farm,  it  !•  up. 
waidj  rtf  Hi>ft,  hLgh.  ;  aiOckhain  Park,  £.3  year*  pUntixl,  it  ki  59  ft.  high,  the  diameter  of  the  trunk 
10  in.,  and  of  the  head  IS  ft.  :  in  WilUhlre,  at  Wardour  Caatk,  30  years  planted,  it  it  isn.  high,  the 
diameter  of  the  trunk  91ti.,  ami  thi^  of  the  head  8ft.  North  of  I>oi>doii :  in  ttedfordthire,  at  Ampt- 
Kil),  38  yeart  planted,  it  i«  25  ft.  high,  the  dinmeter  orUi«  trunk  1  ft.  and  of  Uie  »|>ace  covered  by  itf 
lirancbct  24  ft. ;  in  Chnhirv,  at  Lftton  Hall,  13  year*  planted,  it  it  12  a  high,  Oie  di«r>ieter  of  the 
trunk  5  in.,  and  that  of  th«  CMce  covered  by  the  brancho*  10  ft.  :  in  Hcrefordi^iire,  at  Wormleybury 
fiO  years  old,  it  !■  55  ft.  h(glh,  th«  ciretunference  of  the  trunk  at  the  ground  5  ft. :  in  Monmaulh. 


ahire,  at  Treclegar  Park,  50  ycara  planted,  it  it  iLtt.  high,  the  diameter  of  the  trunk  I  fL,  and  that  of 
■  ......  pion  Hall,  1'2  ycari  plante<!,  it  it  Jfift.  high 

trunk  3  in.,  and  of  Uie  head  6  ft  :  In  >Varwlck»hire,  at  Comlw  Abbey,  it  iuf}  It.  high,  the  diameter 


the  head  90  ft.  :  in  »uflblk.  at  Ampiun  Hall,  12  yt-ari  plante<!,  it  i«  J6  ft.  high,  the  diameter  of  th« 


of  tlie  trunk  1  ft.  S  in.,  and  that  of  the  head  il  ft.  :  in  Worcectenhlrc,  al  Cronme,  l.'S  years  planted, 
It  ift  25  ft,  high,  the  diameter  of  the  trunk  5  in.,  and  that  of  the  head  15  ft.  :  in  Yorkihire.  in  the  Hull 
Botanic  Garden,  J'J  year*  planted,  it  iaBOft.  high,  thediameter  nf  the  trunk  IS  in.— In  Scotland.  In 
LiW!i<jn'«  Niiri4T\,  Edinburgh,  4  yc*n;  planted.  It  la  4  ft.  high ;  the  young  iboott  being  often  Injured 
by  the  ftifti.  tu  Banflyjire,  at  Gordon  Cattle,  18  year*  plaoted,  it  i*  10  ft.  high,  the  diameter  of  lh« 
truttk  4lD.    In  Fifeahirv,  at  DiuiibrUtle  Park,  4  yean  planted,  it  U4a  61n.  high,  the  diatnetcr 


M^ 


tfunk  ^ia.  end  tb«t  of  the  hrad  4ft.^tn  IrcUnd.  In  Klni'i  Count y.  «t  ChaHeTiOe  ^w^ 
•  planted,  ItU  9 IV  high,  the  dkatncter  or  the  Irunk  3  in,,  and  th»l  of  the  head  9  ft  In  D^""* 
BalUlcady,  2fi  ye»tt  planted,  it  u  IBft.  high,  Uic  dtameter  of  the  trunk  12in.  In  Loul^. 
at  Oriel  Temple.  40  I  ears  planted,  It  if  22  ft  hijth,  the  diameter  of  the  trunk  ll|  in.,ai>d  that  of  th*' 
bcwt  IS  ft._Tn  FVaiwe.  iu  tht  Jardln  dei  PUnte^,  at  Parii,  £5  vean  planted,  it  U  »)  ft  high,  the  diameter 
of  the  tnink  I  ft  fi  in,  ^  in  ihe  Botauic  Oardeti  at  TowUny.  »)  yenra  olil.  it  »•  50ft.  hiah,  the  diaweter  of 
the  trunk  trt  ,  at  Arranchea,  in  the  Botanic  tUrcJen,  ^  ymtt  planied.  It  it  SOft  hl#h.  the  ma- 
fneter  of  the  trunk  Tin.,  and  of  the  hoad  8 It— In  Hanover,  at  Harbke,  8  yean  plajiled.  it  1« 
1011.  high.  —  In  I'ruMia.  at  Berlin,  at  Sani  Souci,  from  Vt  to  SO  yean  old,  It  la  18  ft  high,  wiUi  a 
trt*nk  Jl  in  in  draractcr  —In  Italy,  tn  Lombardy,  al  Moiua,  t»  yean  old,  it  ia  90  ft  hl«b.  the  dia- 
meter  of  the  tmnk  i  ft. ,  and  of  the  head  45  ft. 

Commtreiai StatiMHcf.  Pliinte,  in  the  London  miraeries,  arc  li.  6rf.  each; 
and  seeds  in  the  cone,  or  ciitktD,  are  tt.  per  pint.  At  Bollwyller,  plants  nre 
t  IViacs  snd  50  centu  each  ;  and  at  New  Yc 

It  2-  L.  imbk'rbb  IVUAi.     The  beardless,  or  Oriental,  Lifiuidambar. 

t4Kmt\fleetkm.     WilkJ.  %.  PI  ,  •  p  «75.  ;  Ail.  HorT.  Keir.,3.  p.  J»a. ;  K   Du  Ham.,  8  9^ 
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S^mammer    L.  orientiillt  Mill  iMel,.  No.  fi.  {  7  /titanus  orieotllla  P<Koek.  /int.,  9.  t  BS. ;  L.  Imb^ttiu 

amSk  in  Rea'i  £>c/. 
Emgravingt.    Y  Pocock.  lUn.,  S.  t  89. ;  and  our  Jig.  19GS. 

Sf/ec.  Char,^  Spc.  Leaves  pahnate-lubed,  with  the  sinuses  at  the  base  of  the 
veins  ;  smDoth.  (WtUd.)  This  is  a  low  stunted  tree,  or  large  bush,  of  slow 
growth^  with  numerous  small  branches  crowded  together  into  an  irregular 
head.  The  young  shoots  are  pliant  and  reddish  ;  the  leavea  are  much  like 
thoae  of  the  preceding  species^  but  smaller,  and 
more  like  those  of  the  common  maple  j  because 
they  are  bluntly  notched,  wliile  the  otliers  are 
acutely  so.  SeeJ!^.  1964,,  in  which  a  h  a  leaf  of 
L.  St}Taclflua,  and  &  one  of  L.  imberbe,  both  to 
the  same  scale.  The  veins  of  the  leaves^  in  this 
species,  are  naketj,  while  in  the  other  they  are 
hairy  at  the  base  of  the  midrib.  The  flowers  arc 
disposed  like  those  in  the  preceding  species,  and 
the  fruit  is  amaller^  iuid  more  simrtngly  furnished 
with  prickly  points.  The  rate  of  growth,  in  the 
climate  of  London,,  is  slow,  being  not  more  than 
5  ft.  or  6  ft.  in  ten  ye^s ;  and  the  largest  tree 

that  we  know  of  in  England,  which  is  in  the  Mile  End  Nursery,  is  only 
15  ft.  6  in.,  though  it  must  have  been  planted  30  years,  and  probably  more 
The  tree  is  a  native  of  the  Levant ;  and  was  introduceil  into  France,  accord- 
ing to  Du  Haniel,  by  M.  Peyssonel,  consul 
at  Smyrna;  and  from  France  sent  to  Eng- 
land, to  Miller,  who  raisetl  plants  of  it  in  the 
Chelsea  Garden  in  1759.  It  haa  since  been 
cultivated  in  choice  collections ;  but,  from 
hs  only  bcmg  raised  by  layers,  and  not  fonn- 
ing  such  a  hairdHorae  tree,  not  so  generally 
m  the  Liquid&mbar  Styracitlua.  Wc  arc 
liot  aware  that  it  has  ever  flowered  in  Eng- 
land. It  will  grow  in  a  soil  rather  drier  than 
the  preceding  species  will ;  though  Du  Hamel 
was  inlorraed  that  in  its  native  country  it  grows  in  moist  soil,  by  water,  like 
the  willow.  It  is  therefore  probable,  tliat,  if  planted  in  similar  soil  in 
England,  and  in  a  sheltered  warm  situation,  it  would  attain  a  much  greater 
height  than  it  hus  hitherto  done  in  this  country.  Price  of  pliuits,  in  Eng- 
land, as  in  the  preceding  species.  It  is  not  in  the  Bollwyller  catalogue, 
and  at  New  York  the  price  of  plants  is  I  dollar  each. 

App.  i.     Species  of  Liqutdambar  not  i/et  introdnced^ 

L.  Attii^  JHume  Bjdr.,  10.  p.  iE?.,  Pi.  Jav..  L  I  .and  our ^,  l»i5  . ;  AUlntria  ciCi^Ua  SiHvmAa 
in  Batm.Terhamt.,  &.  p.  1.,  P^-ri.  Syn.,  2.  p.  57ft,  Sprcng.  Syst.  teg,,  3.  p.  888.,  Lamiert't  Gtmut 


1961 


1. 1.^9,40.;  LlKnum  paputinnm 
HtrA.  Amb,.  £.  pi  57. ;  Alling's 


.ijEnuni  pa 
ibranA.  Htri.  Amb,,  £.  pi  57. ; 
Ii<p)ldaiDb«r,  Leavf*  ovflUSJiiblonif, 
AcuinknatCj  M!rraU>d,  gbtbroui.  [JUume.) 
A  tre<e,  with  a  ipreadinK  head,  from 
15011  to  auun.  bigti  i  the  trunk  otnight 
Md  thick,  e«McljilJy  towardi  the  boU 
totn,  wbcfe  tnore  are  4  or  mure  deep 
Ititvowt,  teeming  ac  If  they  had  been 
hollowM)  out.  The  Imrlt  externally  ii  of 
a  whiti(h  ath  colour,  even  or  warty,  of  a 
brownl»h  red  internally  ;  the  juice  acrid 
and  wnicwhat  bitter  :'  when  wounded, 
a  haa«y>IUic  cweetiih  balaam  exudea. 
Branehet  alternate,  round,  and  warty ; 
young  onea  AurowMi.  and  imooth. 
Leavea  alternate,  pctloled,  from  din. 
to  Sin.  lonjL  acarcely  2 In.  broMi }  lea* 
tbaj.  Fetiala  from  { in.  to  above  I  in. 
in  length,  weak,  roundish,  having  at 
the  base  9  ttfult,  tubitUtc,  drt'lduoua 
flUpulef,  QiMulc»  obcordatc,  roniewhal 
2-lob<!d.  TnU  immcitnc  tree  can  newer 
cfcape  the  eye  of  the  traveller  in  the 
foreita  of  the  wctt  of  Java.  U  l«  found 
very  plentifully  in  the  provinre«  of 
Uxntam  ancl  riuilenKnrq,  .it  an  elevation  of  from  ^fr^Oft.  lo  SYKift. ;  hut  in  the  e»i»  of  Java  II  ii 
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vcrr  rare,  if  noiiotatljr  wanting.  Noraaha  lint  dearribert  thka  tree  in  tbe  Ati.  9ot.  Sata». :  but  he 
had  not  the  Icut  nj»[iirion  (h«t  it  beHonged  to  tbc  ffcnus  Liouid4Tnbar  Linm.  llic  tinail  gralm 
which  are  (bund  along  with  the  wodi  in  wdw  captulcf,  whirh  are  nothinf  more  than  abortivi- 
orula,  and  which  had  been  obv^rved  by  Linnarui  in  L.  Styraclflua,  he  deicribed  ai  ttnall  chaliy 
bodiei.  mtxod  with  the  tncmbranoui  topa  of  the  K«da.  It  i«  called  by  tbe  native*  of  Java,  Raa-aa. 
nu-la;  by  the  Arab*,  nAietit-mallA  i  by  the  inbabiUint*  of  ?^cwOuin6a.  RuMiTtial  ;  and  bythoaror 
Cochln-China,  Tto««-(R4l1a.  The  «ood  \t  nt.  flr»t  r«d<li»h,  anil  afterwarii*  brownish  ;  very  compact, 
hard,  of  a  beautiful  grain,  and  tiaving  a  in^atcful  balkamic  odour,  tt  i»  much  ««tceiDed  by  tht 
Javaiiete  for  txami  and  {lUiilu.  The  i1owcr»  a7ri<ear  in  May  and  June;  and  the  fruit  ii  ripe  in 
SepteintMer,  aud  the  fnliowiAg  monthi  of  the  aame  year.  {Bittmc  FL  Jom.,  t,  t,Z)  Snrengel  Imagined 
thai  tbia  tree  waa  the  aanie  aa  our  AroMciria  dtodlaa  j  an  error  which  waa  detected  by  the  dcacrqitkui 
and  %[ure  of  Blumc,  «•  given  above 


CHAP.  CIX. 


OP    THE    HARDY    AND    HALF-HARDY    LIGNEOUS    PLANTS  OF    THE 
ORDER    AfYRlCA^C££. 

JWvRrc*  L.  Flowers  unisexual;  those  of  the  two  sexes  upon  different 
plants.  —  Male  flowers  in  cylintirical  scissUe  catkins.  Each  flower  eonsisis 
of  4,  rarely  more,  ataiuene:  these  are  inserted  at  the  base  of  a  bructca. 
Bracteaa  extending  beyond  the  stamens^  loosely  imbricated.  —  Female 
flowers  cloeeiy  disposed  into  ovate  tiessile  catkins;  and  attended  by 
closely  imbricated  bracteas.  One  bnictea  attends  %  flowers.  Each  flower 
consists  of  a  calyx  of  2—4  very  minute  scales ;  an  ovary,  to  which  the 
scales  adhere;  a  short  style;  and  2  long  thread-shaped  stigaiaii.  Ovary 
1-celted,  and  including  one  upright  ovule.  Carpel  involucrated  by  the 
adherent,  more  or  less  fleshy,  enlarged  calyx,  and  so  more  or  less  resem- 
bling a  berry.  Seed  erect,  exalbuminous. —  Species  few;  natives  of  the 
torrid  and  frigid  zones  of  both  hemispheres.  8hrubs.  Leaves  alternate^ 
]}ersii)tent,  or  annual ;  simple  in  most,  if  not  all ;  generally  more  or  less 
serrated,  l)espnnkled  with  resinous  dots,  as  su-e  the  scales  of  the  buds,  and 
the  surface  of  the  fruit;  which  yield,  when  rubbed,  an  aromatic  odour. 
Catkins  axillary,  expanding  early  m  the  following  year  in  the  kinds  with 
annual  leaves.  (T,  Neet  ab  Esenb,  Gen.  PL  FL  Gcr, ;  SmUJi  Eng.  FL : 
and  observation.) 

CoMPTO^N/.4  Giertn.  Flowers  unisexual;  those  of  both  sexes  upon  one 
dant,  and  in  catkins. —  Male  catkins  lateral,  cylindrical,  of  severed  flowers. 
Bracleas  imbricated.  Flower  of  *' 3-twin"  (irfz/jruj/)  stamens,  seated  to- 
wards the  base  of  a  bractea;  sessile.  Anthers  2-lobcd,  ojxning  at  the 
side.  —  Female  catkins  lateral,  ovate,  of  several  flowers,  Bracteas  im- 
bricated. Flower  of  a  calyx  and  pistil,  C^yx  free,  flat,  6-parted;  seg- 
ments slender,  unequal  in  length ;  the  longest  as  long  again  as  the  bructea. 
Ovary  subglobose,  depressed.  Style  short.  Stigmas  2,  Fruit  1 -celled, 
ovate,  hard,  shinine,  attended  by  the  calyx.  Seed  1,  oval. —  Species  I,  n 
bushy  dwarfish  shrub,  wild  in  sandy,  stony,  or  slatv  woods,  in  North 
America,  from  Kew  England  to  Virginia.  Leaves  alternate,  Ianceolati<, 
pinnatii^dly  toothed,  downy,  sprinkled  with  golden,  resinous,  transparent 
particles ;  annual.  A  fragrant  odour  resides  in  the  resinous  particles  upon 
the  leaves,  and,  it  is  likely,  in  other  parts  of  the  plant.  (  Wats.  Dcnd,  Brii, ; 
N.  Du  Ham^i  and  observation.) 

Genus  I. 


□aL 


jir\'RrCA  L.    The  Candlkbkrrv  MvaTLK,   Lin.  Sytf,  Dioe^da 
Tctr^ndria. 

ItUniifUMUiH^     Un.  Oen..  Sift  i   Jttat.,  109.;   Fl.  Br.,  mW ,    h»m..  L8t».  ;   Oartlt.,  i.S».\  Ertf, 
n    ♦  fv  '. v^  ;  N.  Du  Ham  .  £  p.  ^m. 
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flWMiH^rj.    Q^U,  Fr  ;  Wacht  9(ra uw,  Oct. 

OerintMim,    From  u^fr6,  to  (low  ^  the  planU  b«(ng  found  on  the  banki  of  riven. 

Detcriptiojif  ^c,  Aroinatic;  shrubs;  natives  of  Europe  and  North  America. 
They  are  of  low  growth^  and  generally  require  a  moist,  peaty  soil.  In 
British  gardens,  the  species  are  propa£;ated  by  layers,  the  stools  being  planted 
in  moist  peat  soil.  As  the  species  throw  up  abtindanee  of  suckers,  they  may 
be  also  propagated  by  removing  them,  or  by  division  of  the  plant.  The 
American  species  is  sometimes  propagated  by  seeds,  which  should  be  sown 
in  autumn,  as  soon  aAer  they  are  received  from  America  as  possible ;  for,  if 
kept  out  of  the  ground  till  spring,  they  vj'iU  not  come  up  till  the  epring  follow- 
ing. Plants,  in  the  London  nurseries,  are  from  6d.  to  2t*  each;  at  "BoiU 
wyller,  I  franc  50  cents ;  and  at  New  York,  37 J  to  50  cents. 


o  I.  M.  Ga^lsL. 


lia. 


The  Sweet  Gale,  SufcH   WilioWt  Candtcherry  Myrtle,  or 

Dutch  Myrlie. 

.,  1453. ;    Wind.  Sp.  PL,  4.  p.  74£  :    FL  Br,  1076. }   Eng.  Bat,  1 562. 
...    .    _.   __    .-..       -.  _      .-         _       -   .       EnftFJ.,  4 

Lodd.  Cat, 


L  So.  PI.,  iWAJ.  f       TTniu.  jy.   jri.,    t.  y.  ifn    ,     •>.    "•', 

Book.  Scot,  S8&  i  FL  DuL,  t  aS7. 1    Khrh.  PL  Oif ,  839  ;    K.  Dii.  Ham. ,  S. >  1!H. ;   Eni.F1.,  4. 
pv  aaa  i  Hook.  Br.  FL,  p.  43S.  i  LindL  STnop.,  p.  842. ;    Hjickay  FL  Hibern  ,  p.  S57. 


Biuh.  Hl«t..  1.  piS.  i  £]icftRnu»  Card.  ni/L.nS.,   Loh.  le. 
p;URi    AhAt  mjrtil^lla  belglca  BauM,  Pm.,  414.; 


SifmomKmet.    GiOt  RaII  STti.,  443.,   ».v 

n.  1 1& ;  MftUii  brabintici  Gtr.  Emac. 

MjU6itr\B  Uien  DaiecM.  Hitt.,  IVk  ;  R.  »>lv{«trit  Park.  Tkeat.,  (k  14517;  MyticM  pftKiitri* 

Oali,  Hmento  roy«l,  Fr. ;  iteiDdnc  W«chi  Striuch,  Gfr. 
Engnuing*.    Eng.  Bot.,  t  562, ;   FL  Dan.,  t  SSH. ;    Haync,  I.  «0a  ;   Lob.  Ic,  S.  p.  llfi.  C  j   N.  Du 

n*m,,  $.  t  57.  J  and  ourfg.  IMG. 
Tke  S<x^,    both  are  la  the  arboretum  of  Meicn.  Loddige«. 

Spec,  Cfiar-t  ^c.  Leaves  lanceolate,  serrated  ;  tapering 
and  entire  at  the  base.  Scales  of  the  catkins 
pointed.  (Svti/h,)  A  deciduous  aromatic  shrub, 
which  rises  with  many  stems,  from  2  jft.  to  4  ft.  high; 
dividing  into  several  slender  branches,  which  are 
covered  with  a  ferruginous-coloured  bark,  .sprinkled 
with  white  dots.  The  leaves  are  alternate,  on  short 
footstalks,  obovate-'lanceolate,  taperitig  and  gcrratcd 
towards  the  point.  They  are  rigid,  smooth  on  both 
aides,  and  of  a  light  or  yellowish  green,  palest  on  the 
under  side.  They  are  covered  with  resinous  dots, 
which  emit  a  delightful  fragrance  when  bruised.  Ac- 
cording to  Sir  W.  J.  Flookcr,  tlie  whole  "  plant 
diffuses  an  agreeable  smell :  — 

*  Gale  from  tlst  bog  shall  waft  Arat>kan  balm.'** 

The  catkins  are  numerous  and  sessile;  thcv  are  formed  in  the  course 
of  the  summer's  growth,  and  remain  on  during  the  winter,  expanding 
the  following  spring,  before  the  leaves.  The  flower  buds  are  above 
the  leaf  buds,  at  the  ends  of  the  branches ;  whence,  as  soon  as  tlie 
fructification  is  completed,  the  end  of  the  branch  dies,  the  leaf  buds 
which  are  on  the  sides  shoot  out,  and  the  stems  become  compound. 
The  scales  of  the  male  catkins  are  of  a  red  shining  brown ;  and  the 
lower  ones  of  the  female  catkins  have  a  circlet  of  red  hairs  towards  the 
tip.  Tlie  berries  are  very  small,  and  covered  with  resinous  dots,  like 
the  leaves.  Though  the  male  and  female  flowers  are  generally  produced 
on  different  plants,  they  are  sometimes  found  on  the  same  plant;  a  fact  first 
observed  by  John  Templeton,  Esq.,  of  Belfast.  (See  Smith's  JSttg.  Flora, 
iv.  p.  239.)  The  sweet  gale  is  a  native  of  the  north  and  centre  of 
Europe,  of  the  north  of  Asia,  and  of  North  America,  in  Pennsylvania  and 
Canada.  In  Europe,  it  is  found  in  Lapland,  Norway,  and  Sweden,  France, 
Germany,  and  the  Austrian  dominions,  as  far  south  as  the  north  of  Italy. 
In  (treat  Britain,  it  is  found  from  Sutherland  and  the  Grampian  Mountains, 
to  Cornwall,  as  high  as  HOOft.  above  the  level  of  the  sea;  being  more 
hardy  than  the  hazel.  It  is  a  native  of  Ireland ;  and  there,  as  every  where 
else,  it  is  found  almost  exclusively  in  bogs  and  marshes.  The  gale  was 
noticed  by  all  the  older  botanists ;   Hay  and  Bauhin  (in  his  Hittorvi 


Cff  AT.  CIX. 


JlfYJllCATEiS. 


AfYRl'CA. 


Phntarum)  callcti  it  G^e ;  Carduuii  and  L'Obel,  i?Ia4gnus;  and  Dalochamp 
and  Parkinson,  /?hu8 ;  tlie  latter  sappoaing  it  to  be  the  /?h6s  s^'lvestris,  or 
wild  Hiimach,  of  Plinj  i  while  the  Danish  professor,  Simon  Paulli,  asserted  it 
to  be  the  same  aa  the  Chinese  tea  tree.  According  to  Gerard,  this  plant,  in 
liis  time»  crew  so  abundantlv  in  the  Isle  of  Ely,  diat  tlie  inhabitants  mode 
~  __  ^^  ^^^^  (which  they  called  goule  slieaves)  to  heat  their  ovens.  In  more 
imodem  times,  the  twigs  are  laid  by  country  people  among  clothes,  to  give 
^them  an  i^eeable  smell,  and  to  keep  away  the  moths.  The  Welsh  lav 
branches  on  their  beds  to  keep  off  the  Heas.  The  plant  is  tUso  used,  both 
in  Wales  and  Sweden,  to  dye  wool  yellow,  and  to  tan  calf-skins.  The 
leaves  are  bitter,  and  are  sometimes  used  instead  of  hops  in  brewing 
beer;  but,  unless  boiled  a  long  time,  they  are  reported  to  give  a  hcad- 
ach.  A  strong  decoction  ot  the  leaves  and  twigs  is  used,  in  Swe- 
den, to  destroy  bugs ;  and  both  the  Highlanders  and  the  Welsh  gjve 
an  infusion  of  the  leaves  to  cbil<lren,  to  kill  worms.  In  8cot> 
land,  the  inhabitants  stuflfbeds  with  the  leaves.  The  berries 
arc  put  in  beer,  in  the  same  manner  as  those  of  C6cculua 
{ndictis,  to  make  it  heady  and  intoxicating ;  and,  when  dry, 
they  arc  used,  at  St.  Leger,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Paris, 
^jis  spice.  In  a  fresh  state,  they  yield  an  essential  oil  by 
^distillation.  Linnseus  states  that  the  catkins,  when  boiled, 
will  throw  up  a  scum  like  wax.  The  gate  is  the  badge  of  the 
Highland  clan  Campbell,     A  variety  with  larger  leaves,  &c.,  ^^ 

is  mentioned  by  Mirbel,  and  a  figure  of  it  given  in  the  Mem,  Mum^,^  14. 
p.  474.  t.  28.,  of  which  ourj^.  1967.  is  a  reduced  copy* 

*  2.  M.  CEKt'PBRA  L,   The  common  Wax-bearing,  or  American,  Candleberry 

Myrtle.  ^ 

IdentHkaaam.     WHIA  Rdl  PI,,  4.  p.  745.  ;    Pur»h  Ft  Amer.  Sep*.,  ^p.9m,;  N.  Du  Ham.,  2  p.  l!M.  ; 

Lam.  EncTC.  I.  p.  59^  ;  Un.  Sp.,  1461 ;  Belch.,  4.  p.  244. ;  Hoct  aitt,  4S&  ;  Oroo.  Vl».,  191 1 

KaIid  IL.  J.ji  m. 
afmnvmn.     M.  c«rirer«  onjitutifbU*  AtL  Horl.  Krw.,3.  p.  a9<v;    iffttiMB  lirab&QtleL  Ac.  Pi^. 

Aim.,  SeOL  L  4ei.  Ciii.  Car.,  1.  p.  m. ;  Ct'ricr  iSc  In  LouuiuDe,  A^. 
SftgnnitgM     Pluk.  Aim.,  L  48.  f,  a  :  Cat.  C*r  .  1,  t  09, 
T%t  St:aet.    Ooly  th«  nuile  it  in  the  (l*ckney  Arboretum  i  but,  M  tefida  att  ammalljr  imported  ttom 

AiacTkCft*  tbc  rein4l«  U  doubtlew  in  the  country  in  iii«iiy  plACt*. 

Spec,  Char.,  tSfr.     Leaves  lanceolate,  pointed,  serrated,  flat,  somewhat  shinbg. 
{Lam.  EucycJ)     A  large  shrub,  from  5ft.  to  1 2 ft.  high,  and  upwards;  a 
native  of  North  America.     Introduced   in   1699,  and  flowerieg  in  May 
or  June. 
Vfirietiei. 

M.  c.  2  latifoRa  Ait.  Hort.  Kew.,  ed.  I.,  iii.  p,  396.;  M,  c.  media 

Michx.  Ft.  Bor.  Amir.,  ii.  p.  228, ;  M.  cnrolin^nsis  \rUld.  Sp.  PL^ 

iv.  p.  746.,    Ait.  Hort.  Kew.,  edit.  2.,  v, 

p.  379.,  MUt  Diet.,  No.  3,,    Pur>h   FL 

Amer.  Scpt.^  ii.  p.  620, ;  Af.  penns)  Ivanica       \^ 

Lam.  Enc^c.  ii.  p.  592.,  N.  Du  Ham.,  ii.  .^fc^l 

p.  190.  t.  55.,  and  our^.  1968.;  M.  c.^^^ 

sempervirens  Hort, ;  A/^rtus  brabAndca 

Cat.  Car.,  i.  t.  13. ;  C^rier  de  Pennsyl- 

vanie,   Fr.,   CaroJinischer    Wachstrniich, 

Ger.     The broad-ieavtd  American  Candle' 

herryAfyrife. — This  variety  has  the  leaves 

broader  than  those  of  the  species,  and  an 

arborescent  stem.     According  to  the  iVot«- 

vcau  Du  Hame/f  it  is  hardier  than    AT.  •  B     |p^ 

cerffera  ;  and,  in  the  garden  at  Malmuison, 

near  Paris,  has  attained   the  height  of  fi  ft.     It  is  mentioned  by 

Catesby,  as  having  its  leaves  broader,  and  more  serrated    than  the 

common  American  candleberry  myrtle ;  and  it  appears  that  it  was 
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cultivated  in  England  before  1730»as  it  is  included  in  the  Horim 
Attghcujs,  published  in  that  year. 


M.  c,  3  pumihi  Micbx.  Fl.  Amcr.,  ii.  p.  288.,  Punh  Fl.  Amcr.,  St^pt^  iL 


bMthe 


le«vn  Uoear^loitcirolatc.  In  the  Noueeatt  Du  Hamel,  ii  ii  AUgguied  ihat  thU  \*  only  • 
rarUlion  produced  bjr  lome  diflbrencc  of  cUraatc  ur  wU.  It  u  very  low,  and  iti  leave* 
arc  not  larger  than  thofc  of  the  awact  gale  of  Europe. 

Descripthn,  ^c.  The  American  candkberry  mjxtle  is  a  large  evei^recn 
shrubf  growing  to  the  height  of  1*^  ft.  and  up  ward  b»  in  lavourable  situations, 
and  forming  a  thick  bush.  Its  general  appearance  and  habits  closely  resemble 
those  of  the  European  species ;  the  leaves  are,  however^  larger,  and  more 
serrated  ;  they  are  evergreen,  and,  in  AT.  c.  latifolia,  greatly  resemble  those 
of  the  sweet  bay.  The  mule  catkins  are  axillary  and  sessile  j  but  have  not 
the  shining  scales  of  the  il/yrJca  G'nVc.  The  fruits  are  globose  drupes,  about 
the  bij^ness  of  a  grain  of  black  pepper;  covered  with  an  unctuous  substance 
as  white  as  anow,  which  gives  theui  the  apfjearance  of  a  kind  of  sugar  plum. 
The  candlcberry  myrtle  is  found  in  North  America,  from  Virginia  to  Caro- 
lina; and  the  varieties,  in  New  England  and  Pennsylvania ;  the  species,  anU 
M.  c.  piJmila,  often  in  dry  shady  woods;  white  the  broad-leaved  variety,  like 
the  il/yTica  Gale  of  Europe,  delights  in  wet  places  about  swamps  or  rivers. 
A  kind  of  caiid!cl>erry  myrtle  is  found  in  Canada  ;  but  it  appears  to  belong 
to  3f yrica  (Jdit\  and  not  to  AT,  ceritcra.  The  principal,  if  not  the  only,  use 
made  of  the  candlcberry  myrtle,  in  America,  is  the  collecting  from  it  of  its 
resinous  wax.  This  substance,  according  to  Duplessy,  was  fonnerly  procured 
by  gathering  the  berries  carefully  with  the  litalk  attached,  and  bollmg  them 
till  they  burst,  when  the  oily  matter  they  contained  rose  to  the  surface;  it  wa-s 
then  bkimmed  off',  and  set  aside  to  harden,  till  it  becanie  a  substance  of  about 
the  consistence  of  putty,  and  of  a  greenish  colour,  which  was  easily  blanched, 
and  was  readily  iiiBamuiable  when  made  into  candles.  A  better  way  is  said 
to  be,  pouring  boiling  water  on  the  berries,  by  which  means  a  purer  wax  is 
extracted,  of  a  pale  vellow  colour.  The  candleberry  wax  is  so  brittle,  that  a 
piece  will  break  if  let  fall :  it  may  also  bo  reduced  to  powder,  like  common 
resuu  It  becomes,  however,  soft,  like  common  wax,  by  pressure.  When 
made  into  candles,  it  ik  necessary  to  mix  it  with  bees'  wax,  or  a  little  suet. 
The  water  in  which  the  l>erries  were  Iwiled  or  infuseti  is  used  to  give  a  greater 
degree  of  firmness  to  tallow  candles.  {Vegi-tattx  lihineuXf  ii.  p.  60.)  Culti- 
vated trees  arc  said  to  yiv\d  more  wax  than  those  that  are  found  wild.  The 
candles  formed  of  this  wax  burn  long,  and  yield  a  grateful  smell  (Smith**  Corr. 
of  L'mn.^  ;  and  they  are  said  to  have  the  advantage  of  producing  an  agreeable 
aromatic  fragrance  w  hen  they  are  blown  out,  or  otherwise  extinguished.  Ac- 
cording to  Kalni,  a  soap  is  made  from  the  wax,  and  it  Is  used  by  surgeons 
for  plasters.  In  Carobna,  a  kind  of  sealing-wax  is  made  of  it ;  and  the  root 
is  accounted  a  specific  in  the  toothach.  This  shrub  baa  been  cultivated  in 
English  shrubberies  since  1699;  and  there  are  plants  of  it  at  the  Duke  of 
Devonshire's  villa  at  Chiswick,  and  at  various  other  places  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  London,  from  6  ft.  to  8  ft.  high,  In  France  and  Oermany,  it  has  been 
cultivated  with  a  view  to  its  producing  wax ;  and  it  is  said  to  thrive  in  sandy 
peat,  rather  moist,  and  to  jiroduce  an  abundant  crop  of  berries  every  year.  In 
Prussia,  it  has  been  cultivated  in  a  garden  on  the  banks  of  the  t>pree,  near 
Berlin,  in  lat.  dS'^  53'  j  which  is  nearly  I  ^  degree  farther  north  than  London, 
but  where  the  mean  annual  tejuperature  is  2°  9'  higher  than  London  ;  and 
wax  and  candles  have  been  made  from  the  fruit.  It  has  been  suggested 
by  Dr.  HamUton  (Gard.  Mn^,,  vol.  i.  p.  403.),  that  it  might  he  cultivated  for 
tnc  same  piu'posc  in  high  sandy  wastes  in  Hampshire,  and  other  parts  in  the 
south  of  England. 

App.  i.     Half-hardy  Species  of  Mt/Nca,  adtivated  in  British 

Gardens, 

M.  Fiya  Ait,  Hort.  Kew.y  ed,  L.  a  p  W  ,  JV.  Du  Hml  i\  p.  l^.,  Lodd.  C«/.,  ed.  18d6,  and  otir 
jig.  P.wH). ;  the  Aaom  Can<Ucberry  Myrtl<>i  baji  Uie  leave*  flUptic-lAnccobte,  somewhat  lerratc.  Male 
esUtini  compound.   Oruiie  with  •♦•ccJlca  uuclcu*.  {tt'tJid.  Sp.  Pi,  iv.  p.  7*7.)    An  creTgreen  ahrub, 
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«  nntite  of  Mjidet»  and  the  Azores.  Introduced  in  1777.  by  Mr. 
MMtoOf  and  flowering  in  Jutii*  and  July.  There  arc  plant*  at 
Meaani.  Loddlxea'i. 

M.  jcrnUa  Lam.  Encyc,  fi.  p.  5(93.,  N.  Du  Ham.,  «.  p.  J02.  j 
.V.  ■tfai6pica  Lin.  SytL,  884.,  Rekh.  *.  V.4SA  i  M  CooUtera 
J?itrmL  Prod.,  27.,  Plmk.  Pkyt.,  t  46.  C  a  LeA?e»  littew-Uwwi- 
Lite,  pointed,  dcci>ly  and  lomGirhat  doubly  icrrn'  '  '  ^  --* 
i:ruyc.]  An  upright-growtbB  eTCfKreeu  ihrub,  alx 
««'ah  very  glabroui  Itfavet,  of  a  beautiful  green;  fi 
••MDCwhat  drooptog:  The  name  allude*  to  the  wtt... —  ...c 
loara,  which  tn  very  dc<^>  and  OfjCR.  The  berries  rcM^tiible 
thoaeof  if.  cerifera  ;  but  they  are  black  when  quite  ri[>i%  and 
l>re*erve  a  point  at  the  fummlL  A  njili>c  of  llie  l  ape  ol  Gi.>oti 
rlooc.    Introducod  try  Mr.  F.  Maaaon,  in  \1V3. 

M.  iiiu-rtifi/ia  Lin.  Sp.  PI.,  115:1,  UeU  h.,  4,  n  4*i.  Burm.  Fl. 
Ind.,  t  .18.  t.  I.,  HoK.  CUn:.  4A1,  PlulL  Aim.,  t.  454..  N.  Do 
Hatn..  SL  ^  191.  Iaui.  Encyc.  8.  p.  5ff J ,  Lodd.  Cat ,  ed.  liUT,  j, 
Latiruaarrlciaa,  ftc,  Cona.  Hart,  8.  t.  Ml.,  Haii  Supp.  D<md, 
8S. ;  haa  the  leavot  ovate- wadgeanaped.  4iiiu.<ie,  lerrateti,  blunt- 

uih  ;  the  dlvialoru  oAcn  angviur.  (Lam.  Efuyc.)  A  shrub,  S  iV  or  .1ft  high,  with  uumeroui  rvdiltab 
and  itightly  tomentoac  branche*.  The  leave*  are  (^uite  iraooth,  and  dotted,  A  native  of  the  f^ape^ 
flowerinff  in  June  and  July.     Introduced  t>crore  17^i,  at  i(  wai  ciiltivEtt^i  in  that  year  by  Miiler. 

M.  q.  Mrrirftf  MiU.  Otct.,  Ait  Hort  Kew.,  edit  i.,  v.  p,  :j»u.,  only  dilleri  from  the  preceding  In 
tiavtciff  the  toavca  hairy. 

M.  eordi/Ma  Lin.  Sp..  1454,  Reich.,  4  p.  945.,  Hort  ClilT..  456.,  Pluk.  Phyt«  t.  -WX  t  7-,  N.  Du 
Ham..  8.  p.  199.,  Roy  Lugdb.,  5S7;  Atatcmdlde*  /'llcii  ffeUo,  &c.,  HW/.  Hurt.,  \  X  a  i  -V.  n^lii*  tuh 
e<]rd&tia,  &c,  Bfmrm,  Afr,,  t  96.  C  ^  ;  GdAr  capenaii,  Ac  ,  Pttiv.  .Via.,  774,  ;  CoriotragcinAtodi'ndro* 
nidaaculeitie  fmoPtmk.  Atm.^  6B.,  Ptuk,  pkyt,  t  319.  f  7.;  W.  captniJ*  L>idil.  fiu..  IKciGi  haa 
ItM  Icavea  lontewhat  cordate,  lenate.  anaile  (Lw.)  An  uprisht-groiving  evetgrccn  khrutj,  with 
wand-lik*  branchca^  downy  and  raddiah  when  young,  and  muHi  leafed  ^  acconling  to  the  Nourfan 
/>■  HtnHtL  the  moat  ontamenlal  epedeaof  the  genua.  The  l«avc«  are  numerout,  fmatl,  hearU 
Kliaped,  and  denUted.  It  llowcfi  in  May  and  June.  The  berries  arc  rather 
tirger  than  thoae  of  ^/.  cvrifera.  A  native  of  the  Cape,  cultivated  17-^  by  MlUef. 
Ihunbcrg,  in  hij  TraeeU,  laya :  ♦*  The  braodioa  of  the  wax  tbrub  [  Afyrlca  cordl- 
roiia},  the  berriot  of  which  are  covered  with  a  fat  aubtlance,  resembling  bec*"^  wax^ 
were  put  whole  into  a  pot  of  boiling  water,  in  order  to  melt  and  ckiin  ofiTthc  wax. 
It  resemble*  grey  impure  wax.  ia  harder  than  tallow,  and  somewhat  softer  than 
wax.  The  faimen  uae  it  for  candles ;  and  the  Hottentots  eat  it  like  a  piece  of 
bread,  with  or  witliout  meat"  {ThHtUteri^$  TraveU^\,^\iil.)  We  have  little 
Uoubt  that  this  species  would  thrive  agj^Qit  a  oooaervatlve  wall. 

App.  ii.     Half-hard}/  Species  ofMtpica  not 
yet  introduced, 

M.  tpothHlAta  Mirtx  M6in.  Mus.,  14.  p.  474.  t  S8.  C.  ]. :  and  mir  ^.  l<J70. 
Leaves  spathulate,  blunt.  ()uitc  entire,  glabroua.  Male  cnucina  aescllc,  axillary, 
tMuri,  shorter  than  the  petiole*.  A  tree,  with  sfnooth,  cylindrical  branches. 
Lmvm  Hn.  to  8|in.  long,  and  ^io.  to  lin.  broad.  FoiuihI  in  Madvg^aekr by 
ML  Pfrodtft. 
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COMPTO'N/^f  Banks.  The  Comptoma.    Lin.  SysL   Monoe^cta  Triindria. 

tdenOfiaUion,    Gtertu.  Fruct.,  L  P  !».  ;  V.  Du  Ham,.  S.  p.  45. 

^iMMkraiier.     Li<]iiifl4inlMr  Lin    fiu.  ;  A/yrtca  Un.  Hmt.  Oiff.,  4Ai.,  Gnm.   t'irg.,  2.  p.  \5&  i  G«)/r 
Vmw.  Mut.,  77:}. ;  tomptone.  f V  ;  "  - 


I,  T!'i.  ;  fomptone,  f>,_;  C'oinptoftif,  Gcr 
of  many  cunDu»exotJe  plants,  and  one  of 


Namt-d  in  honour  of  Hfnty  Citniaia»,  fiisho|)  of  London,  the  introducer  and  cwttivator 
~  tnv  greatnt  paltotis  of  botany  and  gardening  of  bit  time. 


UeMCfifUiott^  ,^c.  A  low  evergreen  shrub,  a  native  of  North  Amenta,  in 
moist  \>ciity  soila^  nearly  ulUeil  to  Afyrica,  Only  one  species  has  hitherto 
been  ilcacribt*<J. 


H  I.  C.  ^splbnifo'lia  Sankt. 

Mmtf/lcaHim,    Alt.  Hort.  t 
t  Sk,  ;  K,   Du  Ham..  ^  p 

Ckt.cd.  mm 

MlUgmtm§t.    Pluk.  X'hyut 

Sprr.   Char.^  <^t\      Leaves    longi   linear,  alternate,    crcniitelv    [>inimlifitl. 
(  WiiUi.  Sp.  PL^  iv.  i>.  320,)    A  JedduouB  ahrub,  3  ft.  or  4  ft.  hiijh.'  The  yaung 


The  A.splcniiini-lcavetl  Comptonta. 

S.  p.  334.  >  Ocrtn.  Fruct,  L  p.  5&. ;  L'H*ril.  Stlrp.  nor.  cA, «. 
Dend.  Brit,  t  1£&  ;  Punh  Vt  Amer.  Sept,  &  p.  6J5.  -,  Lodd. 

mitiiro  Un.  Sp.,  14I«.,  Dm  Ham.  Arb.,  I.  p.  jfid  ;  L  iiervvrtnum 

WyrlcaAns. /fort  Cl(if',45&.  Onm.  tirg.,   IM.,  (Ud.  Simr^, 

ftua  ftt.  .Vw.,  77a  i  Wfrtus  bfabintica!  aJTlnU  Ptvk.  PHyL, 

-h,  Am*Y. 

f.  0, 7.  i  N.  Ou  Hsnt.  L  U. ;  Deitd.  BrtL,  t  1G&  (  AJidour  J% 
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brtuichcs  arc  downy.  Leaves  alternate,  oblong, 
lin^ur;  cut  on  each  side  into  rounded  and  nimierous 
lobes^  Uke  those  of  the  ceterach  ;  and  Bprinkled  with 
shining  dots»  like  those  of  the  gales.  The  mate  cat- 
kins are  oblong  and  sessile;  fcmale  catkins  sessile, 
solitary,  lateral,  and  bristly,  with  numerous  filainenta. 
According  to  Pursli,  the  whole  plant,  when  nibbed, 
has  a  resmous  scent.  A  native  of  North  America, 
from  New  England  to  Virginia,  in  sandy,  stotiy,  or 
slaty  woods.  It  was  introduced  in  1714,  by  the 
Duchess  of  Beaufort.  The  shrub  is  very  hardy,  but 
it  requires  peat  earth  and  a  shady  situation.  It  may 
be  propagated  by  layers,  suckers,  or  seeds.  The  first 
and  second  nietl'iods  arc  the  most  conunon,  as  good 
seeds  can  rarely  be  procured.'  Plants,  la  the  Lon- 
don nurseries,  are  from  U,  to  l«. 6^.  each;  at  Boll- 
wyller,  3 francs;  and  at  New  York,  37 (  cents. 


CHAR    ex. 

OV    THE    HALF-HABDY   LIGNEOUS   PLANTS  OF    THE   ORDER 
CASUARA^CEJE. 

This  remarkable  familv  consists  of  branchy  trees,  the  branches  of  which 
are  in  all  cases,  when  fully  grown,  "  long,  drooping,  green,  and  wiry,  with 
very  small  scale-like  sheaths,  in  the  room  of  leaves.  The  flowers  are  unisexual, 
and  disposed  in  verltcillnle  spikes;  they  have  neither  calyx  nor  corolhi,  are 
inonannrous,  and  their  ovaries  are  lenticular,  with  a  solitary  erect  ovule.  The 
fruit  consists  of  hardened  bracts,  enclosing  the  sinall  caryopses,  or  nut-like 
seeds,  which  are  winged.**  (Lindl.m  Penn^  '^V^J  Natives  ol  Asia,  Australia, 
and  Polynesia.  This  order  was  formerly  considered  to  belong  to  C'onlfera: ; 
but  is  now  placed  by  botnnista  next  to  Jlfy ric^ceaE.  The  timber  of  some  of 
the  species  tbrms  the  beef-wood  of  the  New  South  Wales  colonists,  and  is 
of  excellent  quality.  In  British  gardens,  the  phints  are  more  hardy  than  most 
of  the  Australian  trees  j  and,  in  warm  situations  in  Devonshire,  or  sheltered 
by  evergreens  in  other  parts  of  the  south  of  England,  would  probably  attain 
a  timber-like  size  without  an)-  care  or  trouble  whatever. 

CaJtuarina  cquisetiJolUi  Ait.  Hort.  Kew.,  iii.  p.  320.,  Willd.  Sp.  PL,  iv,  p.  1 90., 
Bot.  Cab.,  t,  607,  and  ourj^.  1972, ;  C.  littorea  liumph.  Amb,,  iii.  t,  57.  f  8wamp 
Oak,  AuiiraL;  Filao  a  Feuilles  de  Prele,  Fr,  Monoecious.  Branchlets  weak, 
round.  Scale*  of  the  strobiles  unarmed^  \-tllous;  shcattis  of  the  male  7-parted, 
ciliated.  A  lolly  tree,  with  a  large  trunk,  and  numerous  branches.  These 
branches  are  long,  slender*  wand-like,  cylindrical^  weak^  and  droopuig,  bearing 
a  great  resemblance  to  those  of  the  common  horsetail.  Six  or  seven  scales, 
or  teeth,  on  each  branch,  serve  instead  of  leaves.  The  catkins  are  upright 
and  terminal;  the  scales  of  the  cones  arc  downy;  and  those  of  the  male  cat- 
kins are  ciliated.  In  Australia,  it  (lowers  in  October  and  November.  It  is  a 
native  of  the  East  Indies,  New  Holland,  and  the  South  Sea  Islands;  from 
which  last  country  it  was  introduced  in  1766,  by  Admiral  Byron,  From 
the  cone-like  shape  of  its  fruit,  it  wa«  at  first  supposed  to  belong  to  the  Co- 
nfferae,  and  was  called  the  Tinian  pine.  It  stamls  out  in  the  climate  of 
London ;  and  there  is  a  tree  in  the  garden  of  Wm.  Bromley,  Esq.,  1 1  ft.  high, 
of  which  our  ^g.  1972.  is  a  portrait,  taken  in  lt^34.  In  the  Transactions  of  the 
HtrrticuUurai  Society  for  IBIB  is  an  account,  accompanied  by  a  figure  of  the 
entire  tree,  of  a  8|>ecie8  of  Cjisuarina  then  growing  in  the  gardens  of  Bel- 
vedere, near  Weimar,  conununicated  by  His  Koyal  Highness  Charles  Augus- 
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lus  Grand-Duke  of  Saxe- 
Weimar,  The  snecies  of 
Casuarina  here  alluded  to 
was  sent  to  Weimar  origin- 
ally under  the  name  of  Ca- 
6uartna  ^quisetifotia  Linn. ; 
ftnd  was,  in  the  year  1810, 
but  a  very  small  shrub,  not 
more  than  3h.  high,  and 
the  trunk  three  four^s  of 
an  incti  in  diameter.  In  that 
year,  it  was  planted  in  the 
open  air,  in  good  soil,  con- 
taining a  portion  of  calca> 
reous  matter,  the  substra- 
tum of  the  country  being  of 
that  nature.  It  was  so 
placed  as  to  receive  the  full 
mfiuence  of  the  sun  in  sum^ 
Dier,  and  to  be  protected 
from  the  northern  and 
eastern  winds.  In  the 
winter,  it  was  covered  with 
a  temporary  building,  which 
was  wanned  by  fire,  so 
as  to  exclude  the  frost. 
The  height  of  the  tree,  in 


1972 
1818,  was  16  ft.  6  in. 


the  circumference  of  the 


head  42  ft.,  and  that  of  the  trunk  nearly  20  in*  Near  to  tliis  tree  was 
another,  which  was  planted  in  1813.  It  was  sent  from  Paris  to  Weimar 
in  a  flower-pot,  and  was  then  a  very  small  shrub.  In  1818,  it  had  ah^eady 
reached  the  height  of  8  ft.,  and  the  trunk  was  nearly  2  in.  in  diameter. 
The  larger  tree  flowered  in  1818,  but  without  producing  any  seed,  being 
evidently  a  dioecious  plant.  With  regard  to  the  botanical  character  of  this 
casuarina  some  doubts  have  arisen.  It  does  not  seem  to  be  the  species 
usually  called  rquisctifolia.  The  Belvedere  plant  appeared,  in  1818,  to  be 
clearly  dioecious :  it  was  covered  with  male  flowers,  and  not  a  single  female 
was  to  be  seen.  Whether  this  arose  from  the  circumstance  that,  in  monoecious 
plants,  one  set  of  flowers  sometimefl  so  strongly  predominates  as  to  render 
the  other  imperceptible,  and  that  a  sort  of  equality  between  the  two  sets  of 
flowers  only  takes  place  as  the  plant  advances  in  age;  or  that  the  plant  in 
nuestion  was  not  C.  rquisetifdUo,  but  another  species  of  the  genus,  which  is 
aicedous ;  is  uncertain. 

a  modifibra  Far«t  Prod..  No.335v.  WlUd.  Sp.  PL,  Ml  iga  Monocioiu.  Bntichleti  etect.  te. 
craaonal.  Scalm  or  the  •UcUlet  aiMrmcd,  flabroiu.  ShMtlu  of  the  male  4-cien,  glabrous.  A  trc«, 
l5tL  high  ;  «  DaUve  of  New  Cklcdonbk    Introduced  in  1SE& 

'  C  itUtuUi  Vent.  Ccts.,t.(».,  WHId.  Sp.  PI,  4.  p.  191,  DitcciouiL  BranchlcU  ewct,  round,  Scalw 
mt  Lhtf  *irotMl(»  uoaimed,  cill4l«d.  She«ttu  of  the  male  7^)en,  K>m«whjit  citiatedL  rtowcn  S-ttyled. 
A  ue«,  1^  ft.  higb  \  «  tutlrc  of  N«w  Hotlwd.     Introduced  in  1812. 

C.  «fHcto  AIL  Uort  Kew, 


utssr 

u  Mnren 


,  3.  p.  aan.,  WlUd.  Sp.  PL,  «.  >  190..  Ikit  Rep..  I.  340.      Diofciou*. 
Soln  of  lh«  ctrobile*  immMd,  onooibUh.    Stievthf  at  the  cule  mul- 
Mu,     A  tree,  ■  naXitt  of  New  HoUaAd.    tutrodtiocd  in  1775,  by  Mfun,  Kennedi  and  I^se. 
In  November  and  Ocecstbet.    TlMffe  li  a  plant  In  the  Horticultural  Society's  Garden, 
whkh  haa  Jtood  against  a eaoMfTaftlvs  wall itoct  IS30 ;  <uiil  there  are  planU  at  Menrt.  Loddigea't. 

C  lon»*a  AIL  Hort.  K«ir..  3.  p.  $10^  Willd.  %.  PI ,  4^  p.  I'Jl  The  cnrk-barked  Caauarina. 
Diaekma.  BranchletJ  weak.  Sealca  of  the  atroMilM  vUloui,  tuberculate.  rough.  Sheaths  or  the  male 
i.trlclL  A  large  tree,  a  natire  of  Holland.  Introduced  in  177)2,  by  Sir  Joarph  Banks.  Tliere  are 
planU  at  HeaarL  Loddiges's. 

CuUurc,  <^c.  As  all  the  above  species  are  probably  equally  hardy,  we 
would  recommend  as  many  of  them  as  possible  to  be  got,  and  planted  in  warm 
dtuationB,  in  dry,  sandy,  pine  or  fir  woods,  where  they  would  be  thofoiighly 
ilielt«fied.  The  pines  should  be  at  least  6  ft.  or  K  ft.  higher  than  the  casua- 
rinas;  hut  their  branches  should  never  be  allowed  to  come  nearer  them  than 
within  2  fl.  or  3  ft. ;  and  the  roots  of  the  pine  trees,  on  the  side  next  the 
cMuarina,  should  be  cut  olf  annually  with  a  spade.     As  the  casuarina  in- 
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cnsftses  in  me,  the  ptncs  or  firs  surrounding  it  ahoulil  have  their  branchtis 
cut  in,  or  the  trees  should  be  cut  down»  so  m  to  aUaw  the  former  room  to 
cxpuiKl  on  ever^  side,  and  to  increiisc  its  power  of  resisting  cold  and  wind, 
as  it  increases  in  size.  Ultimately,  a  spnce  of  such  dimensions  might  be  left 
round  it  as  to  admit  of  a  spectator  looking  at  the  top  of  the  tree,  at  au  tingle 
of  vLsion  of  from  30°  to  35^.  We  mention  this  angle  of  vision,  bccaiise 
experience  proves  that  no  tree  or  other  object  can  t^e  seen  to  the  ^Tcatest  ad- 
vantage when  the  anEJe  of  vision  is  either  much  greater,  or  much  less,  than 
from  30°  to  3^*^.  The  casuarinas,  when  growe  in  pots,  thrive  well  in  eijual 
parts  of  sand,  loara,  and  peat :  but,  in  the  open  ^,'rouiud,  »  sandy  loam,  with 
u  dry  subsoil,  would  probably  suit  them  best;  because,  in  such  a  soil,  tliey 
would  probably  not  make  more  wood  than  they  could  ripen  before  winter^ 
They  are  all  propagated  by  seeds,  but  would  nrobably  succeed  by  cuttings  of 
the  points  of  the  snoots,  in  sand,  under  a  bell-f>lass. 


CHAR  CXI. 

OF   THE    IlAttD^    LIGNEOUS    PLANTS    OF    THE   ORDER    GKSTA^CEAi. 

ifpHKORA  Toum.  Devoid  of  obvious  leaves.  Leaves  scale-like,  opposite, 
in  pairs;  the  direction  of  the  pairs  dL>cussating.  Flowers  unisexual ;  those 
of  the  two  sexes  upon  distinct  plants, — Male,  Flowers  in  axillary  groups. 
FJowers  in  the  group  opijosite,  in  pairs  ^  the  pairs  decuiisate  in  direction  ; 
each  pair  subtended  by  a  perfoliate  braetea.  Calyx  tubular,  bifid  in  the 
upper  part;  firat  including,  then  surrounding,  a  straigiit  column  situated  at 
its  base,  extended  beyond  its  lip,  and  there  divided  into  2 — 8  abort  pedicels, 
proper  to  us  many  anthers  :  each  anther  has  two  cells,  and  each  cell  opens 
by  a  terminal  hole.  —  Female.  Flowers  borne  about  the  terminal  jiarts  of 
a  branch,  or  of  branches;  in  pairs  :  the  pairs  I — 2  together,  at  the  tips  of 
axillary  peduncles ;  or  3  together  at  the  tip  of  a  branch.  Each  flower 
consists  of  an  ovule,  plano-convex,  upright,  [lerfoliaied  at  the  tip,  and  ter- 
minated by  a  style-like  hollow  process,  formed  frun>  the  secundine  of  the 
nucleus.  The  ovules  are  disposed  2  together,  with  their  fltit  faces  afiprox- 
iraate;  and  the  :2!  are  bracteatcd  by  perfoliate  decussate  bracteas.  Each 
ovule,  if  not  abortive,  becomes  a  seed,  The  seeds  are  partly  investeil  with 
the  uppermost  and  upper  of  tlie  bracteas,  erdarged,  and  rendered  Heshy, 
Embryo  in  the  centre  of  fle^^hy  albumen.  Riulicie  uppermost.  —  Species 
few,  natives  of  the  temperate  parts  of  Europe,  Asia,  and  Africa.  Shrubs; 
much  branched.  Stem  and  branches  jointed,  and  sc*parable  at  the  joints, 
{T.  Neetab  Etctib.  Gen.  Ft.  FL  Gcr.;  LindL  Nat.  Sj^tL  Bot,;  and  obser- 
vation.) 

Genus  I. 


□u 


t'^PHEDRA  L.    The  Ephedra,    tin,  S^*t,  DioeVia  Monadelphia. 

I4^:ntifieati,m.     Un.  Gcti.,  tl3&  ;   Reich.,  1942. ;   Scbrcti,  1551. ;   Tourn.,  447.  i    N.  Du  Hud.,  & 

p.  17. 
I>eriinUion.    From  rf^rdra^  the  Greek  iMBc  rotr  Uic  tfippiirit,  m  Honetall,  whtclj  it  re««tnb1«*. 

Dctcriplion^  ^c.  Low  shrubs ;  evergreen,  fron*  the  colour  of  the  bark  of 
their  tranches,  and  in  that  respect  resembling  the  genera  Cusuurina  and  Kqm- 
sctun).  They  are  natives  of  tne  south  of  Europe,  Barbary,  and  Siberia,  on 
the  sea  shore,  or  in  saline  or  sandy  wastes;  and  they  have  been  but  little  sub- 
jected to  cultivation.  They  tiiighl,  however,  be  used  in  onmiiit-'ntul  .scenery 
as  evergreens,  and  even  cultivated  for  their  fruit;  which,  in  their  native  coun- 
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tries,  ripens  in  spring,  becoming  succulent,  like  a  little  mulberry,  with  a  slightly 
add,  and  yet  sugary  and  agreeable,  taste.  In  the  wanner  parts  of  the  south 
of  England,  this  fruit  might  be  cultivated  so  as  to  become  valuable  for  the 
dessert ;  firom  its  ripening  at  a  time  when  no  other  firuit  in  the  open  air  in 
Britain  is  ever  found  ripe.  The  plants,  when  allowed  to  erow  to  their  full 
size,  form  evergreen  bushes ;  not  by  the  colour  of  their  leaves,  which  are 
scarcely  perceptible,  except  when  very  closely  observed;  but  by  the  deep 
green  barx  of  tne  shoots,  which,  in  old  plants,  are  very  numerous,  and  form  a 
dense  head.  According  to  Du  Hamel,  they  bear  the  shears  well,  and  form 
beautiful  round  balls,  which  may  either  be  made  to  appear  as  if  lying  on  the 
ground,  or  may  be  trained  on  a  short  stem.  The  tower  sorts,  Du  Hamel 
continues,  may  be  clipped  to  resemble  turf;  and  for  that  purpose  the  plant 
may  be  valuable,  in  some  parts  of  Australia  and  Africa,  to  form  luwns  which 
shall  create  an  allusion  to  temperate  climates.  The  saving  b;^  using  such 
plants  as  S'phedra,  which  would  require  little  or  no  watering,  instead  of  a 
great  deal,  as  the  European  grasses  would  do  in  such  a  climate,  would  be  very 
considerable. 


1.   E,  DISTA^CHYA    L. 


The  two-spiked  Ephedra,  Great  shrubby  Horse- 
iaU,  or  Sea  Grape. 


Identification.    lin.  Sp..  1471 ;  N.  Du   Ham.,  S.  p.  ISL ;  Ait.  Hort  Kew.,  ed.  1.,  S.  pi  I& 
Simomimet.     fpbedn  vulgari*  Bick. 
Mhn.  C^-.p.  96. 1 4.  £1.  i  /'oifgonum 

mulDnm  Tabem.  /c,  836L :  P.  qu&r- 

turn  Pllai/C]iu.Hut.^,  Icon.,  t.836.; 

P.  luolAUum,  Ac.  Bouh.  Pin,,  15. ; 

E'fkndn  maritinuinklor  Tbtini.  Inst., 

eeXtSekawL  Sp.,  No.214.,  N.  Du  Ham,, 

1 1.  p.  S90. ;  Ttkgot  Cam.  Hort..  1 46. ; 

RaJsln  de  Mer,  ^hddre  mulUilore, 

P^. ;  Zweyahiiger  Rou  Schwani  Ger. 
The  Sexes.    Both  are  figured  in  Taber- 

namoDtanus,  in  Cluaiua,  and  in  Ri- 
chard. 
SngrambigM.    Tabern.    Ic.  836. ;   Clua. 

Icon.,  t.  83& :   Camer.  Hort.,  t.  46. ; 

Sehkubr  Hand.,  3.  t  339. ;  Du  Ham.,    -^     4- 

t.L  pi.  92.;   Rich.  Mtm.  Conir..t.4 

r.  1. ;  and  oi 


1973 


oarJIgM.  I97a  and  1974. 
^^^idh   J.t"'^'"  oppooitc.     Catkins  twin.  (£».)    A  small  ever- 

tion  with  two  small  linear  leaves. 
A  native  of  the  south  of  France 
and  Spain,  in  sandy  soils  on  the 
sea  shore,  where  it  grows  to  the 
height  of  3  ft.  or  4  ft. ;  and  flow- 
ers in  June  and  July,  ripening 
its  berries  a  short  time  after- 
wards. It  was  cultivated  in  Eng- 
land before  1570,  by  Matthias 
L*Obel ;  but,  as  far  as  we  have 
observed,  justice  has  never  been 
done  to  this,  or  any  other  spe- 
cies of  iS'phedra  in  British  gar- 
dens. There  are  plants  in  the 
Hammersmith  Nursery,  in  the 
Twickenham  Botanic  Garden, 
in  the   Horticultural  Society's 

Garden,  at  Kew, and  at  Messrs.  w^^  '•^        iota 

Loddiges.  '^^*     • 

«.  2.  E,  MONOSTA^CHYA  L.    The  one-spiked  Ephedra,  or  Small  »hruhhy 

Identification.    Lin.  Sp.,  1472. ;  Ait  Hort  Kew.,  a  p.  116. ;  N.  Du  Ham.,  3L  p.  la 

6  S 
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S^mmymet.    J?.p«tloIia  ueHw  pldribui.  &&,  GmeL  Sib.^l.  pi  17L ;  B.  miaiaw,  Ac,  ^lumi.  2Z»/ik., 
S5i. ;  £.  polTgonStdes  Pofi.  Rots,  i  EphMre  mineure,  £phMre  die  SiMrie,  Fr. 

The  Sexet.    Tnere  are  nule  pUnU  at  MeMn.  Loddiget's. 

Engravingf.  Omel  Sib.,  1.  n  171.  f.  1. ;  Amm.  Ruth.,  t  Sa ;  Dend.  Biit,  1 143 .  ; 
and  onxfigt.  1975.  and  1976L,  of  the  nude  plant 

Spec.  Char,,  Sfc,  Peduncles  many.  Catkins  solitary.  (Lm.) 
This  shrub  is  much  smaller,  and  hardier,  than  E.  distach^s 
It  is  a  native  of  Siberia,  near  salt  springs,  and  in  salme 
wastes ;  and, accordingto  Fallas, is " common  in 
the  southern  parts  of  Kussia,  from  the  Don  and 
the  Vol^  to  the  Leira.  It  is  also  found  in 
Persia  and  India.  It  occurs  verv  plentifully 
near  the  Irtis,  sometimes  covering  lai^e  spaces, 
and  having  beautifully  coloured  hemes.  The 
Kermsi  use  the  ashes  of  the  wood  for  snuff.*' 
1975  (Pidl.Fl.Roii.)  The  plant  was  introduced  into 
Britain  by  Messrs.  Kennedy  and  Lee,  in  1772. 

o  3.  E.  ALTi'ssiMA  Detf.  The  loftiest  Ephedra. 
Ident^ieatiom.    Deaf.  FL  Alt,  2.  p.  371.  t  253.  i  N.  Du.  Ham.,  3.  p.  1& ;  Rich.  Uim.  Conif.,  p. 
t4.f.a 


1976 


Arb.,  1 1.  p.  220. }  Po\fgonum  ma- 
n  Kindeni  Bauh.  Pin.,  15. 

\j^         1977 


The  Sexes.    The  male  U  figured  in  Uie 

Notneau  Du  Hamel,  and  both  texes 

in  Richard. 
Engraving.  N.  Du  Ham.,  t.  &  ;  Docf. 

n.    a2,  8.  t  25a;    Rich.    Miro. 

Conit,  t  4.  f.8.  s  and  our^  1977. 

of  the  male,  flmn  the  N.  Du  Ham. ;  and/g>.  1978.  and  1979.,  showing  both  Mxei,  fVom  Richard. 
Spec.  Char.^  fc    Sirubby.    Branchleta  divaricate,  nupieroui,  climbing.    Female  eatkini  on  foot- 

tUlks,  ioUtary.  {Detf.)    A  woody  «hrub,  growing  to  the  height  of  15  ft.  or  20  ft.  j  a  native  of  Barba- 

ry,  where  it  waa  diaoo- 

Tered  by  Detfontainea, 

and  introductd  by  him 

into  France  in  1780.    it 
in  winter, 
its  fruit  in 

spring.'     Desfootainea 

detcribet  it  as  climbing 

up  among  other  ibruba 

and  low  trees ;  as  en- 
during the  winters  ot 

France  when  sheltered 

a  litUe  ftoro  the  north 

winds;   and  as  having 

a  most  singular  aspect, 

whieh,he  thinks,  might 

be  turned  to  venr  good 

account  in  the  Jarditu 

Angtais    FUmU  might 

aurelv  be  procured  from 

the  Paris  Garden,  and 


f«i!lS]!LfS?!Sic*  *^f^*i!'*  *»"•  ■"«•  •»«»*  *™on«  deciduous  ahnibs.    It  ia  said  to  have  been 
introduced  in  1825 ;  but  we  have  never  seen  a  plant 
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m  4.  E.  pra'gilis  Desf.  The  fragile  Ephedra. 

IdtHtyication.    Deif.  Fl.  Alt.,  2.  p.  374. ;  N.  Du  Ham.,  3.  p.  19. 

SgnoH^mei.    E.  erotica  Tour.  Cor.t  S3.,  VaiL  Her. ;   fquiadtum  monUnumcrgticum  Alp.  Ex.  141. 

The  Sexes.    The  female  U  figured  in  Alp.  E&ot.,  1 141. 

Engraving.    Alp.  Exot,  141. 

Spec.  Ckar.t  4fe.  Catkina  wnile ;  the  male  ones  aggregate  Articulationj  of  the  branchet  separable. 
[Detfi)  A  ihrub,  between  2  ft  and  3  ft.  high,  with  cylindrical  branches,  slightly  striated ;  a  native 
of  Spain,  and  of  the  sea  coast  of  the  south  of  France,  but  not  jret  introduced  into  Britain. 

m  5.  E.  ambrica'na  Willd.     The  American  Ephedra. 

Idauifteatto*.     Willd.  Sp.  PL,  4.  pi  860. ; 

Kunth  in  Humb.  eC  BonpL  Nov.  Oen.  S. 

in  8. ;  Rich.  M^m.  Coni£,  p.  SI. 
T%e  Sexes.    Both  are  on  the  same  plant,  as 

described  and  figured  by  Richard.  . 
Bngranngs.    Rich.  Mem.  ConiC,  L  S9l  f.  Si  i 

and  our  j^.  1980. 
Spec.  Char.     Stems  erect     Branches  and 

branchlets  crowded,  erect,  round,  slender. 

Leaves  consisting  of  a  sheath,  or  S  semi* 

oval  acuminate  scales,  spreading  or  relaxed, 

and  in  the  fertile  branches  somewbat  dis- 
tinct ;  in  the  sterile  ones  adhering,  so  as  to 

form  a  short  tube.    Flowers  monoecious : 

male  and  female  on  the  same  branchlets, 

but  flrom  different  joinU ;  those  of  the  male 

InfiBrior  and  fewer  in  number;  beads  of 

flowers  crowded  round  one  joint,  aggregate,  subsessile,  on  short  stalks.  {Rick.)    Found  by  Hum. 

boldt  and  Bonpland  in  Quito,  at  an  elevation  of  almost  70U0  (I. ;  flowering  in  January.    Not  yet 

introduced,  though  probably  quite  hardy. 
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Ta'xus  Toum.  Flowers  unisexual,  axillary  ;  those  of  the  two  sexes  upon 
distinct  plants.  —  Male  flower.  It  consists  of  anthers  upon  short  pedicels, 
at  the  top  of  a  column  that  has  imbricate  scales  at  the  base :  these  had  en- 
veloped tne  column  and  anthers  before  they  were  protracted.  The  anther 
consists  of  4, 5, 6,  or  rarely  more,  1-celled  lobes,  attached  to  a  conneccivum, 
whose  tip  is  a  horizontal  shield,  lobed  at  the  edge ;  its  lobes  corresponding 
in  number  and  place  with  those  of  the  anther,  and  covering  them :  the  cells 
open  longitudinally.  — Female  flower.  An  erect  ovule,  perforate  at  the  tip ; 
and  an  unobvious  annular  disk  at  its  base;  and,  exterior  to  this,  there 
are  investing  imbricate  scales.  —  Fruit.  The  disk,  at  tjhe  base  of  the  ovule, 
becomes  a  fleshy  open  cup,  that  surrounds  the  lower  part  of  the  seed,  which 
is  exposed  in  the  remaining  part :  the  scales  are  at  the  base  of  the  cup, 
outside :  the  seed  is  Uke  a  nut. — Leaves  evei^een,  linear-acute,  rigid,  more 
or  less  2-rowed  in  direction.  {Nees  ab  Esenb.;  and  J,  D*b  observation.) 

SALisBU^R/>f  Smith.  Flowers  unbexual;  those  of  the  two  sexes  upon  dis- 
tinct plants. — Male.  Flowers  in  tapering,  decurved,  bractless  catkins,  which 
are  borne  several  from  one  bud ;  and  situated  outwardly  to  a  tuft  of  leaves 
borne  from  the  centre  of  the  same  bud.  Flowers  many  in  a  catkin,  each 
appearing  as  a  stamen  only,  and  consisting  of  a  short  filamenVlike  stalk ; 
and  two  cases  of  pollen  attached  very  near  to  its  tip,  and  a  scale  that  ter- 
minates it.  —  Fenoale.  Flowers  borne  from  a  bud,  from  which  leowt  are 
produced  also ;  and  on  peduncles,  either  singly,  or  several  on  the  pedicels 
of  a  branched  peduncle.  Flower  seated  in  a  shallow  cup,  formed  of  the 
dilated  tip  of  the  peduncle  or  pedicel,  and  consisting  of  a  rather  globose 
calyx,  contracted  to  a  point,  and  then  expanded  into  a  narrow  limb,  and 
including  an  ovary.  The  calyx  is  fleshy  and  persistent,  and  becomes  a 
drupaceous  covering  to  a  nut,  which  is  rather  egg-shaped,  and  very  slightly 
compressed.  Embryo  straight,  cylindrical.  Cotyledons  two,  very  long. — 
Species  1 ;  a  native  of  Japan ;  a  large  tree,  with  a  lofty  straight  stem. 
Leaves  with  long  petioles ;  and  disks  tranversely  rhomboidal,  divided  part  of 
the  way  down  into  2  or  more  lobes ;  and  coriaceous  and  striated  ;  in  groups, 
or  alternately.    (  Ricfiard^  Smith,  Walton,  Jacqum,  and  observation.) 
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TA'XUS  L.    The  Yew.    lAn.  St/st.  DiceVia  Monadelphia. 

Lam.,  L  829. 


IdeiUificatiim.  IAvl  Gen.,53S. ;  Juh,  413. ;  Fl.  Br..  1086. ;  Tourn.,  t.  SfiS.  ;  LaoL,  L  829. ;  G«nrtn. 
t  81.  i  N.  Dm  Ham.,  1.  p.  61. ;  Kick  Mem.  Conif,  p.  131.  t  S. 

Derivattom.  From  taxon,  a  bow  ;  being  formerly  much  lued  in  making  them :  or  from  taj^$,  ar- 
rangement :  from  the  leavet  being  arranged  on  the  branches  lilce  the  teeth  of  a  comb :  or  from 
toiicum^  poiaon  ;  though  Pliny  lajra  that  poiwn  {taticum)  waa  so  named  from  thia  tree,  which  waa' 
oonaldered  pcrisoooua.  The  derivation  of  the  term  Yew  is  tuppoacd  to  be  from  the  Celtic  word  iw. 
aometimcs  pronounced  if,  and  signifying  venture ;  alluding  to  the  yew  bring  an  evergreen :  and 
this  will  alM)  expUin  the  French  name.  (/:  •  /  -b 

Description,  Sfc.    Evergreen  low  trees,  with  numerous,  mostly  linear,  and 
entire  leaves ;  natives  of  Europe  and  North  America. 

f   \.  T.  BACCA^TA  L     The  berried,  or  common.  Yew 

rdeiuyieatiom.  Lin.  Sp.  PL,  147i. ;  Willd.  Sp.,  4.  p.  856. ;  Fl.  Br.,  1066.  j  Eng.  Bot,  1 746. :  Hook. 
Scot.,  890.*i  Ligbtf.,  626. ;  Fl.  Dan.,  1 1S40. ;  Bull.  Fr.,  t.  1S&  ;  Dicks.  H.  Sice.  Fasa,  16.  6. :  Ehrb. 
Arbt,  SO. ;  N.  Du  Ham.,  l._p.  62. ;  Eng.  FL,  4.  p.  252. ;  Hook.  Br.  FL,  p.  434. ;  Mackay  FL  Hibern. 
"-^     Lindl.  Synops.,  p.  241. 


Wxus,  No.  1664,  HaU.  Hist.,  2.  p.  322.,  Rati  Syn.,  445.,  Ger.  Em.,lSJO.,  «-— . 
Hi$t.,  1.  p  241.,  MtiUM.  f'algr.,  2.  p.  444.,  Cam.  Epit.,  840. ;  If.  Fr. ;  Ifenbaum.  Ihenbaum,  or 
Eihenbaum,  Grr. ;  Taxo,  ItaJ.  ;  Texo  Span. 

The  Sexe$.  The  yew  being  almost  always  raited  from  seed,  the  male  and  female  plants  may  be  sup. 
posed  to  be  nearly  e<)ually  distributed,  both  in  natural  woods  and  in  artificial  plantations.  Ac- 
conling  toMillcr  and  Lamarck,  both  sexes  are  sometimes  found  on  the  same  tree ;  and  the  foct  will 
he  found  confirmed  in  a  ftiture  page.  As  far  as  we  have  been  able  to  observe,  says  White  of  Sel- 
borne,  the  mile  tree  becomes  much  larger  than  the  female  one.  [Nat.  Hist,  qf  Sflb.,  ed.  1789.) 

Kturavingt.  Eng.  Bot,  t  746.  ;  Fl.  Dan.,  t.  l«4a  ;  BulL  Fr.,  1. 136.  ;  Oer.  Emaa,  1370.  f  ;  Bauh. 
Hist,  1.  p.  241.  f. ;  Matth.  Valgr.,  2.  p.444.  f.  ;  Cam.  Epit.  p.  840.  f.  ;  N.  Du  Ham.,  1.  t  19.  i 
Blackw.,  t  572. ;  Du  Ham.  Arb.,  2.  t.  86. ;  Oelhaf.  Abbild.,  1 23,  24. ;  (Jertn.  FrucL,  1 91.  f.  6 ; 
and  the  plates  of  this  tree  in  our  last  Volume. 

Spec.  Char.,  ^c.    Leaves  2-ranked,  crowded,  linear,  flat.     Receptacle  of  the 
barren  flowers  glol)ular.  (5»ii<A  Ene.  Fl.)     A  tree,  indigenous  to  most 
parts  of  Europe;  flowering  in  March  and  April,  and  ripening  its  fruit  in 
September. 
Varieties. 

f  T.b.2fastigidta:  T.  fastigiata  Li/w//. ;  T.  hibcrmca  Hook.,  Lodd.  Cat., 

ed.  1836 ;  our  fig.  1981 .  of  the  natural  size,  and  the  plate  of  this  tree 

in  our  last  Volume.     The  upright,  or  ^^  m 

Florence  Court,  Yew ;  the  Irish  Yew. 

— This  is  a  verv  distinct  variety,  readily 

distinguished  from  the  species  by  its 

upright  mode  of  growtn,  and  deep 

green  leaves,  which  are  not  in  ranks 

like  those  of  the  common  yew,  but 

scattered,  as  shown  in  ^.  1981.     All 

the  plants  of  this  variety  in  cultivation 

ar^  of  the  female  sex ;  and  the  fruit 

is  oblong,  and  not  roundish,  as  in  the 

common  variety.     The  finest  speci- 
mens, Mr.  Mackay  informs  us   (Fl. 

Hihern.f  p.  260.),  grow  at  Comber,  in 

the  county  of  Down,  and  near  the 

town  of  Antrim ;  where  they  are  su[)- 

posed  to  have  been   planted  before 

1 780.    This  variety  was  first  observed 

at  Florence  Court,  near  which,  on  the 

mount{uns  of  Fermanagh,  our  corre- 
spondent Mr.  Young  informs  us,  the 

original  tree  still  exists  in  a  healthy  and 

vigorous  state.    F^.  1982.,  to  a  scale 

of  1  in.  to  1 2  ft.,  is  a  portrait  of  one  of 

the  trees  at  Comber,  which  grows  in 
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the  shrubbery  of  James   Andrews,  Eso.,  from  a  drawing  by  W.  G. 

Johnson,  Esq.,  of  Fortfield,  near  Belfast,  kindly  procured  for  us 

by  Mr.  Mackay.    The  drawing  was  accompanied  by  the  following 

description,  by  Mr.  C.  J.  Andrews, 

the  son  of  the  proprietor  of  the  tree: 

— This  yew  is  21  ft.  high;  the  di- 
ameter of  the  head  is   16ft.  6  in., 

and  the  circumference  of  the  trunk, 

at  1  ft.  from  the  ground,  is  4  ft.  5  in. 

"  The  tree  resembles  an  inverted  cone 

formed  of  numerous  richly  foliated 

tapering  branches,  of  a  deep  green, 

and  studded,  in  autumn,  with  scarlet 

coral-coloured  berries.    The  head  of 

the  tree  b    formed    by    numerous 

branches  springing  up  from  a  main 

stem  of  only  1  ft.  6  m.  hi^h.     These 

branches  vary  much  in  thickness  and  _ , 
height;  about  ten  of  the  largest 
having  the  diameter  of  a  foot  each.  Their  form  and  growth  are,  how- 
ever, very  uniform,  being  richly  encircled  with  innumerable  small 
plume-like  shoots,  growing  vertically  along  the  main  branches,  of 
about  6  in.  in  length,  and  thickly  clothed  with  narrow  decussated 
leaves  of  about  1  in.  in  length ;  and  all  so  feathering  the  several 
arms,  as  to  form  the  lengthened  plumes  exhibited  by  the  drawing ; 
about  fifty  of  which  easily  waved  sombre  plumes  form  the  top  of 
the  tree.  The  exact  age  of  this  yew  is  unknown  :  it  was  planted 
by  John  Andrews,  Esq.,  father  of  its  present  owner ;  and  it  has 
been  certainly  50  years  in  its  present  situation.  This  kind  of  yew  is 
now  very  generally  and  extensively  planted  here  in  ornamental  plant- 
ations ;  and  I  can  trace  much  of  its  propagation,  even  in  Dublin, 
to  the  trees  sent  thither  as  presents  by  my  grandfather.  —  C.  J,  A.^ 
Dublnty  Nov,  1836."  There  are  two  trees  of  this  variety  at  Nether 
Place,  near  Mauchlinc,  Ayrshire,  respecting  which  the  following 
information  has  been  transmitted  to  us  by  Mr.  John  Davidson, 
gardener,  at  Nether  Place.  "  In  compliance  with  your  request  I 
have  again  measured  the  Irish  yews  in  Mr.  Campbell's  garden  at 
Nether  Place.  I  cannot  ascertain  the  age  of  the  trees,  but  I  am 
informed  by  Miss  Campbell,  that,  about  40  or  50  years  ago,  they 
failed  at  their  tops,  and  were  then  cut  over,  which,  indeed,  appears 
evident  on  examining  the  trunks.  There  are  now  66  upright 
branches  from  the  one  trunk,  and  56  upright  branches  from  the 
other,  each  measuring  from  6  in.  to  2  ft.  in  circumference.  In  ap- 
pearance the  two  trees  are  exactljj  alike :  the  larger  is  22  ft.  6  in., 
and  the  smaller  20ft.  Sin.  in  height;  the  circumference  of  the 
larger  head  is  66  ft.  9  in.,  and  of  the  smaller  60  ft.  3  in. ;  the  circum- 
ference of  the  larger  trunk  is  9  ft.,  and  of  the  smaller  8  ft. ;  and 
the  trunk  of  each  tree  rises  about  2  ft.  from  the  soil  before  it  begins 
to  throw  out  branches.  Both  trees  are  in  [)(.'rfect  health.  These 
yews  must  be  of  slow  growth ;  since,  10  years  ago,  I  propagated  some 
plants  from  the  old  trees,  and  the  greatest  progress  they  have  niaile 
in  that  space  of  time  is  5  ft.  6  in.  in  height.  A  beautiful  drawing  of 
one  of  these  trees,  was  sent  to  us  by  Mr.  Davidson,  but  it  came  too 
late  to  be  engraved.  One  at  Balcarras,  in  Fifeshire,  was,  in  1834, 
15  ft.  high.  This  variety  is  t-eadily  propagated  by  cuttings  put  in 
in  autumn  in  sand,  and  covered  with  a  handglass.  It  well  deserves 
culture,  more  especially  in  small  gardens. 
*  ■-  T.  b.  3  procumbem  ;  T.  procumbens  Lotld.  Cat.,  cd.  1836;  is  a  low 
and  somewhat  trailing  shrub,  not  very  common  in  collections.  It  is 
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• 
propagated  by  layers;  and  there  are  plants  of  it  at  Messrs.  Loddiges's. 
It  appears  to  be  nothing  more  than  a  stunted  variety  of  the  common 
yew,  and  to  be  identical  with  the  T.  canadensis  of  Willdenow,  and 
the  T.  b.  minor  of  the  elder  Michaux;  but,  as  we  have  only  seen 
small  plants  of  it  and  of  T.  canadensis,  we  have  thought  it  worth 
while  to  keep  the  latter  separate  for  the  present. 

•  T.  *.  4?  erecUr,  the  upright  yew,  is  a  seedling  from  T.  b.  fastigiata,  in 

which  the  leaves  are  2-ranked  as  in  the  common  yew,  but  the 
branches  take  an  upright  direction  as  in  the  Irish  yew.  There  is  a 
plant  in  the  Horticultural  Society's  Garden. 

•  T.  6.  5  foMt  variegaiu  Lodd.  Cat.,  ed.  1836,  has  the  leaves  variegated 

with  whitish  yellow.    It  is  seldom  found  higher  than  a  large  shrub. 
It  is  propagi^ed  by  layers  or  cuttings,  either  of  the  ripened  wood 
put  in  in  autumn,  or  of  the  newly  formed  wood  put  in  m  July,  and 
treated  like  the  cutting  of  Cape  heaths. 
■  T.  b,  ^fritcto  luteo.    This  variety  appears  to  have  been  first  discovered 
by  Biu>.  Whitlaw  of  Dublin,  aibout  1817,  or  before,  growing  on  the 
demesne  of  the  Bishop  of  Kildare,  near  Glasnevin ;  but  it  appears 
to  have  been  neglected  till  1833,  when  Miss  Blackwood  discovered 
a  tree  of  it  in  Clontarf  churchyard,  near  Dublin.     Mr.  Mackay, 
on  looking  for  this  tree  in  1837,  found  no  tree  in  the  churchyard, 
but  several  in  the  grounds  of  Clontarf  Castle ;  and  one,  a  large  one, 
with  its  branches  overhanging  the  churchyard  wall,  from  which  he 
sent  us  specimens.     The  tree  does  not  differ,  either  in  its  shape 
or  foliage,   from  the  common   yew ;  but,  when  covered  with  its 
berries,  it  forms  a  very  beautiful  object,  especially  when  contrasted 
with  yew  trees  covered  with  berries  of  the  usual  coral  colour. 
Other  Varieties  may  be  selected  from  beds  of  seedlings ;  and  it  appears 
diat  a  kind  with  shorter  and  broader  leaves  than  usual  was  formerly  pro- 
pagated in  the  nurseries.     The  yew  tree,  in  some  situations,  is  found  with 
spreading  branches,  not  unlike  those  of  a  very  old  spruce  fir,  and  having  the 
spray  drooping ;  but  whether  this  is  a  true  variety,  or  only  a  variation,  is  un- 
certain.    A  portrait  of  a  tree  of  this  description,  now  growing  in  the  garden 
of  J.  F.  M.  Dovaston,  Esq.,  at  West  Felton,  near  Shrewsbury,  will  be 
found  in  a  future  page.     If  the  appearance  of  Mr.  Dovaston's  tree,  which 
is  monoecious,  be  permanent,  it  well  deserves  propagation,  both  on  account 
of  its  pendulous  shoots,  and  because  it  is  moncecious.     Ortega  states  that 
the  yew,  which  grows  wild  in  different  parts  of  Arragon,  flowers  in  May, 
June,  and  July,  and  ripens  its  fruit  in  November ;  from  which  it  would 
i^pear  to  be  a  different  variety  from  that  of  central  and  northern  Europe  ; 
because  the  difference  of  time  between  the  flowering  of  the  common  yew 
in  Paris  and  Stockholm  docs  not  exceed  a  month.     Gleditsch  thinks  there 
may  be  two  species ;  one  indigenous  to  the  south  of  Europe,  and  the  other 
to  the  north ;  founding  his  opinion  upon  the  circumstance  of  some  plants 
being  much  more  tender  than  others.     This  is  the  case  even  in  France, 
where,  according  to  Du  Hamel,  many  yews  were  destroyed  by  the  severe 
fit>st  of  1709 ;  and,  according  to  Malesherbes,  many  died  in  his  plantations 
in  the  winter  of  1789.     In  every  case  where  plants  are  raised  from  seed, 
there  will  be  different  degrees  of  hardiness,  as  well  as  variations  in  other 
respects;  and  hence,  in  a  severe  season,  all  the  tenderer  varieties  of  an 
indigenous  species  may  be  killed,  while  all  the  hardy  ones  stand  unuijured. 
Descriptiotit  <$-c.    The  yew  tree  rises  from  the  ground  with  a  short  but 
stnught  trunk,  which,  at  the  height  of  3  ft.  or  4  ft.,  sends  out  numerous  spread- 
ing branches,  forming  a  dense  head,  usually,  when  full  grown,  from  30  ft.  to 
40ft.  in  height;  and  always  characterised,  till  the  tree  attains  a  great  age,  by 
the  tuftings  and  sky  outline  being  pointed  or  peaked ;  though,  after  the  tree 
has  begun  to  decay,  these  become  rounded  or  stag-headed.     The  trunk  and 
branches  are  channeled  longitudinally,  and  are  generally  rough,  from  the  pro- 
truding remains  of  shoots  which  have  decayed  and  dropped  off.    The  bark  is 
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smooth,  thin,  of  a  brown  colour,  and  scales  off,  like  that  of  a  platanus ;  the 
leaves  are  scattered,  nearly  sessile,  dichotomous  ^that  is,  in  two  lateral  rows), 
linear,  entire,  very  slightly  revoiute,  and  about  1  m.  long ;  dark  green,  smooth 
and  shininff  above ;  paler,  with  a  prorament  midrib,  beneath ;  terminating  in  a 
small  harmless  point.  Flowers  axillary,  solitary,  each  from  a  scaly  imbricated 
bud  ;  the  male  ones  light  brown,  white  with  abundant  pollen ;  and  the  female 
ones  green,  resembling,  with  their  scaly  bracteas,  a  little  acorn.  The  stamens 
vary  from  5  to  10,  and  the  divisions  of  the  anthers  from  4  to  8.  Fruit 
droopine,  consisting  of  a  sweet,  internally  glutinous,  scarlet  berry,  open  at  the 
top,  enclosing  a  brown  oval  nut,  unconnected  with  the  fleshy  part.  Sometimes 
this  nut  is  longer  than  the  fleshy  cup  in  which  it  is  embedded ;  in  which  case 
it  has  the  appearance  of  a  small  acorn ;  but,  in  general,  the  point  of  the  nut 
is  lower  than  the  rim  of  the  cup.  The  nut  contains  a  kernel,  which  is  eat- 
able, and  has  an  agreeable  flavour  like  those  of  the  stone  pine.  The  yew  is 
of  slow  growth  i  but,  in  favoiu^le  situations,  it  will  attain  the  height  of  6  ft. 
or  8  ft.,  or  more,  in  10  years  from  the  seed.  In  20  years,  it  will  attain  the 
height  of  15  ft.,  and  it  will  continue  growing  for  100  years ;  after  which  it 
becomes  comparatively  stationary,  but  will  live  for  many  centuries.  When 
drawn  up  by  other  trees,  or  by  being  planted  in  masses,  it  takes  somewhat  the 
character  of  a  fir;  and  may  be  found,  thus  circumstanced, 
with  a  clear  trunk  30  ft.  or  40  ft.  high.  It  «toles  when 
cut  down  under  20  or  30  years  of  age,  but  rarely  when 
it  is  older.  The  largest  tree  which  we  have  heard  of 
in  Engknd  is  in  the  churchyard  at  Harlington,  near 
Hounslow,  where  it  is  58  ft.  high,  with  a  trunk  9  ft.,  and 
a  head  50  ft.  in  diameter;  and  the  oldest  are  at  Foun- 
tains Abbey,  where  they  are  supposed  to  have  been 
large  trees  at  the  time  the  abbey  was  founded,  in  1 132. 
Fig.  1983.  is  a  portrait  of  one  of  these  trees,  to  a  scale 
of  1  in.  to  50  ft. ;  and  a  portrait  of  another,  to  a  larger 
scale,  will  be  given  in  a  future  page. 

Geography,  The  yew  is  indigenous  to  most  parts  of  Europe,  from  north 
hit.  58°  to  the  Mediterranean  Se&;  and  also  to  the  east  and  west  of  Asia; 
and  on  the  supposition  that  T,  canadensis  is  only  a  variety  of  T.  baccata, 
which  we  believe  to  be  the  case,  the  common  yew  is  also  a  native  of  North 
America,  in  Maryland,  Canada,  and  other  places.  lu  a  wild  state,  it  is 
confined  to  shady  places,  such  as  the  north  side  of  steep  hills,  or 
among  tall  deciduous  trees;  and  is  always  found  on  a  clayey,  loamy,  or 
calcareous  soil,  which  is  naturally  moist.  It  sometimes  grows  in  the  clefts 
of  dry  rocks,  but  never  on  sandy  plains ;  and  hence  it  is  wanting  in  the 
Russian  empire,  except  on  the  mountains  of  the  Crimea,  and  in  C^aucasus. 
It  is  found  in  every  part  of  Britain,  and  also  in  Ireland :  on  limestone  cliffs, 
and  in  mountainous  woods,  in  the  south  of  England;  and  on  schistous, 
basaltic,  and  other  rocks,  in  the  north  of  England  :  and,  in  Scotland,  it  is  par- 
ticularly abundant  on  the  north  side  of  the  mountains  near  Loch  Lomond. 
In  Ireland,  it  ^rows  in  the  crevices  of  rocks,  at  an  elevation  of  1200  ft.;  but 
at  that  height  it  assumes  the  appearance  o(  a  low  shrub.  According  to  Tera- 
pleton,  it  is  rarely,  if  ever,  round  there  in  a  state  which  can  be  considered 
truly  wild.  The  yew  is  rather  a  solitary  than  a  social  tree  ;  being  generally 
found  either  alone,  or  with  trees  of  a  different  species.  In  England,  and  ulso, 
as  Pallas  informs  us,  on  Caucasus,  it  grows  under  the  shade  of  the  beech, 
which  few  other  evergreens  will  do. 

Hutory,  Sfc.  The  yew,  and  its  use  for  making  bows,  are  mentioned  by  the 
earliest  Greek  and  Roman  authors ;  and  its  poisonous  properties  are  pomted 
out  by  Dioscorides,  Nicander,  Galen,  Pliny,  and  others.  Theophrastus  says 
(lib.  iii.)  that  the  leaves  will  poison  horses!  Caesar  mentions  that  Cativulces, 
king  of  the  Eburones,  poisoned  himself  with  the  juice  of  the  yew.  (De  Belt. 
Gidl.,  lib.  iv.)  Suetonius  asserts  that  the  EniptTor  Claudius  published  an 
edict,  slating  that  the  juice  of  this  tree  had  a  marvellous  power  m  curing  the 
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bite  of  vipers.  Plutarch  says  that  it  is  Tenomous  when  it  is  in  flower,  because 
the  tree  is  then  full  of  sap ;  and  that  its  shade  is  fatal  to  all  who  sleep  under 
it.  Pliny  adds  to  the  above,  that  the  berries  of  the  male  yew  are  a  mortal 
poison,  particularly  in  Spain ;  and  that  persons  have  died,  who  have  drunk 
wine  out  of  casks  made  of  the  wood.  (Lib.  xvi.  cap.  10.)  Also,  that,  accord- 
ing to  Sextius,  in  Arcadia  it  was  death  to  lie  beneath  the  shade  of  the  yew. 
In  more  modem  times,  Mathiolus  and  J.  Bauhin  were  the  first  to  prove,  by 
po^tive  facts,  the  poisonous  nature  of  the  leaves  of  the  yew ;  but  Father 
Schoot,  a  Jesuit,  asserted  that,  if  the  branches  of  the  tree  were  dipped  in 
stagnant  water,  their  poison  became  neutralised.  Gerard  and  L*Obel  soon 
aft^wards  discovered  that  the  fi'uit  of  the  yew  might  be  eaten  with  perfect 
safety,  and  that  there  was  no  danger  in  sleeping  beneath  the  shade  of  the  tree. 
The  yew  was  formerly  much  valued  in  Britain,  on  account  of  the  use  made 
of  its  wood  for  bows,  this  weapon  being  that  principall  v  used  by  the  ancient 
Britons  in  all  their  wars.  It  was  fetal  to  several  Bndsh  kings ;  viz.,  Harold, 
at  the  battle  of  Hastings;  William  Rufus,  in  the  New  Forest;  and  Richard 
Coeur  de  Lion,  at  Limoges,  in  France.  It  was  to  the  skill  of  the  English  with 
the  long  bow  that  the  conquest  of  Ireland  by  Henry  II.,  in  1172,  is  attri- 
buted;  and  afterwards  the  victories  of  Cressy,  Foictiers,  and  Agincourt.  In 
1397,  Ridiard  II.,  holding  a  parliament  in  a  temporary  building,  on  account 
of  the  wretched  state  of  Westminster  Hall,  surrounded  his  hut  with  4,000 
Cheshire  archers,  armed  with  tough  yew  bows,  to  insure  the  freedom  of 
debate.  {Permanft  London^  ed.  3.,  p.  39.)  Statutes  were  passed  by  many 
of  our  early  British  sovereigns  forbidding  the  exportation  of  yew  wood,  and 
obliging  all  Venetian  and  other  carrying  ships  to  import  10  bow-staves  with 
every  butt  of  Malmsey  or  other  wine;  and,  by  the  5th  of  Edward  IV.,  every 
Englishman  dwelling  in  Ireland  was  expressly  ordered  to  have  an  English 
bow  of  his  own  height,  made  of  yew,  wych  hazel,  ash,  or  awbume ;  that  is, 
according  to  some,  Taubour,  or  the  laburnum,  which  was  as  much  used  on 
the  Continent  for  making  bows  as  the  yew  was  in  Britain  (see  p.  590.) ;  or, 
according  to  others,  the  alder.  "  As  for  braaell,  elme,  wych,  and  ashe,"  says 
Roger  Ascham,  "  experience  doth  prove  them  to  be  mean  for  bowes ;  and  so 
to  conclude,  ewe  of  all  other  things  b  that  whereof  perfite  shootinge  would 
have  a  bowe  made."  The  last  statute  that  appears  in  the  books,  respecting 
the  use  of  yew  for  bows,  is  the  1 3th  of  Elizabeth,  c.  14.,  which  directs  that 
bow-staves  shall  be  imported  into  England  from  the  Hanse  Towns,  and  other 
places.  In  Switzerland,  where  the  yew  tree  is  scarce,  it  was  formerly  forbid- 
den, under  heavy  penalties,  to  cut  down  the  tree  for  any  other  purpose  than  to 
make  bows  of  the  wood.  The  Swiss  mouutsuneers  call  it  William's  tree,  in 
memory  of  William  Tell. 

The  custom  of  planting  yew  trees  in  churchyards  has  never  been  satisfac- 
torily explained.  Some  have  supposed  that  the  yew  trees  were  placed  near 
the  churches  for  the  purpose  of  affording  branches  on  Palm  Sunday ;  others, 
that  they  might  be  safe  there  from  cattle,  on  account  of  their  value  (or  making 
bows ;  others,  that  they  were  emblematical  of  silence  and  death ;  and  others, 
that  they  were  useful  for  the  purpose  of  affording  shade  or  shelter  to  those 
who  came  too  soon  for  the  service.  The  subject  has  occupied  the  attention 
of  various  writers ;  of  whom  the  last  who  has  takeii  a  comprehensive  view  of 
it  is  J.  E.  Bowman,  Esq.,  F.L.S.,  from  whose  article,  in  the  Magazine  of 
Natural  History,  vol.  i.,  new  series,  we  ^ve  the  following  abridged  abstract : — 
**  Many  reasons  have  been  assigned  for  the  firequent  occurrence  of  the  yew  in 
our  churchyards:  but  it  seems  most  natural  and  sunple  to  believe  that,  being 
indisputably  indigenous,  and  being,  from  its  perennial  verdure,  its  longevity, 
and  the  durability  of  its  wood,  at  once  an  emblem  and  a  specimen  of  immor- 
tality, its  branches  would  be  employed  by  our  pagan  ancestors,  on  their  first 
arrival  here,  as  the  best  substitute  for  the  cypress,  to  deck  the  graves  of  the 
dead,  and  for  other  sacred  purposes.  As  it  is  the  policy  of  innovators  in 
religion  to  avoid  unnecessary  interference  with  matters  not  essential,  these, 
with  many  other  customs  of  hcsithen  cNrigin,  would  be  retained  and  engrafted 
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on  Christianity  on  its  first  introduction.  It  would  indeed  be  surprisinff,  if 
one  so  innocent  and  so  congenial  to  their  best  feelings  were  not  allowed,  as 
a  tribute  to  departed  worth  or  friendship,  under  that  new  and  purer  system, 
which  confirmed  to  them  the  cheering  prospect  of  a  reunion  after  death  with 
those  who  had  shared  their  pleasures  and  affections  here.  History  and  tra- 
dition c<Hicur  in  telling  us  that  this  was  the  case,  and  that  the  yew  was 
also  closely  connected,  in  the  superstitions  of  our  simple  forefathers,  with 
ghosts  and  fairies. 

**  In  the  works  of  a  very  ancient  Welsh  bard,  we  are  told  of  two  churches 
renowned  for  their  prodigious  yew  trees :  — 

*  Bangor  Etgor,  a  Bangelbjr  HtoUan 
Ywid  er  ciodvan  er  clyd  Vuys;' 

which  Dr.  Owen  Pugh  thus  translates: — *The  Minster  of  Esgor,  and  that 
of  Henllan,  of  celebrity  for  sheltering  yews.*  Henllan  signifies  an  old  grove; 
thus  proving  that  its  church  stood  where  druid  worship  had  been  performed. 
Can  we,  then,  longer  doubt  the  real  origin  of  planting  yew  trees  in  our  church- 
yards ?  If  it  be  said  that  this  usual,  though  not  natural,  situation  of  the  yew 
tree  proves  the  venerable  specimens  which  we  find  in  churchyards  not  t5  be 
older  than  the  introduction  of  Christianity,  it  may  be  replied,  Uiat  our  earliest 
Christian  churches  were  generally  erected  on  the  site  of  a  heathen  temple, 
and  that  at  least  one  motive  for  placing  churches  in  such  situations  woula  be 
their  proximity  to  trees  already  sacred,  venerable  for  size,  and  indispensable 
in  their  religious  rites.  That  these  rites  were  performed,  and  altars  erected, 
in  groves,  from  the  remotest  antiquity,  we  know  firom  the  Pentateuch.  The 
devotions  and  sacrifices  of  Baal  among  the  Moabites,  and  the  idolatrous  rites 
of  the  Canaanites  and  other  tribes  of  Gentiles,  were  performed  in  groves  and 
high  places.  The  druids  chose  for  their  places  of  worship  the  tops  of  wooded 
hifis,  where,  as  they  allowed  no  covered  temples,  they  cleared  out  an  open 

Xce,  and  Uiere  erected  their  circles  of  stone.  Many  of  the  remote  Welsh 
irches  are  on  little  eminences  amon^  wooded  hills.  Mr.  Rootsey  of 
Bristol  has  suggested  that  our  words  kirk  and  church  might  probably  have 
originated  in  the  word  cerrig,  a  stone  or  circle  of  stones;  the  first  churches 
having  been  placed  within  these  circular  stone  enclosures.  Hence  also, 
perhaps,  caer,  a  camp,  which  word  is  used  in  some  parts  of  Wales  for  the 
wall  round  a  churchyard.  Dr.  Stukeley  believes  that  round  churches  are 
the  most  ancient  in  England.  A  circle  was  a  sacred  symbol  among  the 
Eastern  nations  of  antiquity;  and  it  would  be  interesting  to  know  whether 
the  raised  platform  within  a  circle  of  stones,  which  is  sometimes  found  round 
our  old  yews,  as  in  Darlev  and  Llanfoist  churchyards,  be  not  a  remnant  of 
this  superstition.  Many  of  the  first  Christian  churches  were  built  and  inter- 
twined with  fl'een  boughs  on  the  sites  of  druidical  groves.  When  Augustine 
was  sent  by  Gregory  the  Great  to  preach  Christianity  in  Britain,  he  was  par- 
ticularly enjoined  not  to  dettrov  the  heathen  temples,  but  only  to  remove  the 
images,  to  wash  the  walls  with  holy  water,  to  erect  altars,  &c.,  and  so  convert 
them  into  Christen  churches.  These  were  the  designata  /oca  GentiUumf  in  which 
our  converted  ancestors  performed  their  first  Christian  worship.  Llan,  so 
seneral  a  name  for  towns  and  villages  in  Wales,  is  a  corruption  of  the  British 
Uwynj  a  grove ;  and,  strictly,  means  an  enclosure,  rather  than  a  church,  the 
places  so  designated  being,  probably,  the  earliest-inhabited  spots,  and  also 
those  where  religious  rites  would  be  celebrated.  (  See  p.  1 7 1 7.)  Eglwys  means 
a  Christian  church  (ecclesia);  and,  probably,  those  were  so  called  which 
were  first  erected  after  the  introduction  of  Christianity,  and  not  on  the  site  of 
a  heathen  temple."    (Mag,  Nat.  Hist.,  2d  series,  vol.  i.  p.  67.) 

The  Rev.  W.  T.  Bree,  in  the  Magazine  of  Natural  distory,  vol.  vi.  p.  48., 
also  su^ests  the  probability  of  churches  having  been  built  in  yew  groves,  or 
near  large  old  yew  trees,  as  greater  than  that  of  the  yew  trees  having  l^en 
planted  in  the  churchyards  after  the  chiurches  were  built.  A  consecrated 
yew  (according  to  a  table  quoted  in  Martyn's  Mtller,  and  taken  fi*om  the 
ancient  laws  ofWales,)  was  worth  a  pound,  while  a  wood  yew  tree  was  worth 
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only  fifteen  pence ;  a  circumstance  which  renders  it  probable  that  some  oar- 
ticular  ideas  of  sanctity  were  attached  to  the  church)iard  yews,  and  that  tney 
only  were  employed  in  religious  ceremonies. 

The  history  of  the  yew,  as  a  garden  tree,  is  involved  in  obscurity.  There 
is  no  evidence  that  it  was  used,  either  for  hedges,  or  for  beine  clipped  into 
artificiid  shapes,  by  the  Romans ;  and,  therefore,  it  is  probable  that  it  was  first 
so  employed  in  the  west  of  Europe,  and,  in  all  probability,  in  France.  In 
England,  clioped  yews,  whether  as  hedges  or  garden  ornaments,  were  not 
common  in  me  early  part  of  Evelyn's  time;  for  that  author  claims,  "without 
vanitie,**  the  merit  of  having  been  the  first  who  brought  the  yew  "into  fashion, 
as  well  for  defence  [meaning  in  hedges],  as  for  a  succedaneum  to  cypress, 
whether  in  hedges  or  pyramids,  conic  spires,  bowls,  or  what  other  shapes ; 
adorning  the  parks  or  larger  avenues  with  their  lofty  tops,  30  ft.  high,  and 
braving  all  the  effects  of  the  most  rigid  winter,  which  cypress  cannot  weather. 
I  do  again,"  he  continues,  *'  name  Uie  yew,  for  hedges,  preferable,  for  beautv 
.and  a  stiff  defence,  to  any  plant  I  have  ever  seen."  (Hunt.  EveL,  i.  p.  261.) 
The  practice  of  clipping  the  yew  and  other  trees  into  the  shapes  of  animals 
and  geometrical  forms  seems  to  have  been  most  prevalent  from  the  time  of 
Charles  I.  to  the  latter  end  of  William  III.,  when  it  gradually  gave  way.  Brad- 
ley, writing  in  1717  {New  ImprovemenU^  p.  72.),  says  of  the  yew, — "  I  have 
seen  gr^t  varieties  of  figures,  very  well  represented,  of  men,  beasts,  birds, 
ships,  and  the  like ;  but  the  most  common  snai)es  which  have  been  given  to 
the  yew  by  gardeners  are  either  cones  or  pyramids."  He  prefers  the  yew 
for  clipping  into  forms  of  animals,  on  account  of  the  smallness  of  its  leaves  ; 
adding  that "  the  holl^,  and  other  broad-leaved  evergreens,  are  not  fit  for 
being  cut  into  any  nicer  figures "  than  pyramids,  balls,  or  a  straight  stem 
with  a  top  like  the  cap  of  a  mushroom.  Switzer,  writing  about  the  same 
time  as  Bradley,  ventiu-es  to  doubt  the  beauty  of  these  figures ;  but  the  final 
blow  was  given  to  them  in  the  time  of  Queen  Anne,  b;y'  Bridgman,  in  Richmond 
Park ;  and  by  Pope,  in  a  paper  in  the  Guardian^  vol.  ii.  No.  1 74.  The  yew  still 
continues  to  be  clipped  in  the  form  of  hedges ;  and  in  some  places,  for  example 
in  some  of  the  collie  gardens  at  Oxford,  these  hedges  exhibit  niches,  arcades, 
and  pilasters.  There  are  a  few  very  old  gardens  in  England,  such  as  at 
Wroxton,  near  Banbury,  Stanstead,  near  Chichester,  and  Leven's  Grove,  in 
"Westmoreland,  where  the  yew  may  still  be  seen  cut  into  singular  shafies,  as 
ornaments  to  regularly  clipped  hedges,  and  to  ancient  flower-gardens.  The 
effect  of  these  is  so  stnking  and  singular,  that  we  are  surprised  the  taste  has 
not,  to  a  certsun  extent,  been  reviv^.  This,  we  have  no  doubt,  it  will  be,  in 
the  gardens  to  Gothic  and  Elizabethan  villas,  as  soon  as  men  exercise  their 
jeason  in  matters  of  thia  kind,  and  do  not  allow  themselves  to  be  led  indis- 
criminately by  fashion. 

It  may  be  mentioned,  as  a  historical  fact  connected  with  the  yew,  that 
De  CaodoUe  has  adopted  this  tree  as  a  sort  of  standard  by  which  to  determine 
the  age  of  trees  generally,  from  the  number  of  layers  of  wood  in  their  trunks. 
The  reasons  why  he  preferred  the  yew  appear  to  be,  that  of  this  tree  there 
are  a  greater  number  of  authentic  records  of  the  age  of  individual  specimens 
than  in  the  case  of  most  other  trees;  because  the  tree  is  very  generally  dib- 
tributied  throughout  Europe ;  and,  finally  and  chiefly,  because  the  wood  is  of 
slower  growth  and  greater  durability  than  that  of  any  other  European  tree. 
De  Candollc,  in  his  P/t^siologie  Vegetale,  tom.  ii.  p.  974.  and  1001.,  and  also 
in  an  article  published  m  the  BU)Uotheque  Univertelle  de  Geneve^  says  that 
measurements  of  the  layers  of  three  yews,  one  of  71,  another  of  150,  and  a 
third  of  260  years  old,  agreed  in  proving  that  this  tree  grows  a  little  more 
than  one  line  ni^nunlly  in  diameter  m  the  first  150  years,  and  a  little  less  from 
150  to  250  ycai's.  He  adds,  **  If  we  admit  an  average  of  a  line  annually  for 
veiry  old  yews,  it  is  probably  within  the  truth ;  and,  m  reckoning  the  number 
of  their  years  as  equal  to  that  of  the  lines  of  their  diameter,  we  shall  make 
them  to  be  younger  than  they  actually  are."  The  justness  of  Professor  De 
Canjdolle*s  conclusion  has  been  questioned  by  Professor  Henslow,  and  other 
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botanists,  and  more  especially  by  Mr.  Bowman,  in  an  article  in  the  Magazine 
of  Natural  History,  vol.  i.,  new  series.  Mr.  Bowman  considers  a  line  a  year, 
in  the  case  of  the  yew,  not  nearly  enough ;  having  tested  it  with  two  yew  trees, 
the  age  of  which  he  knew,  and  found  mat,  in  the  one  case,  the  tree  was  made 
200  years,  and  in  the  other  650  years,  less  than  their  real  age.  The  experi- 
ments of  this  gentleman  tend  to  show  that  Dc  CandoUe's  average  of  a  line 
a  year  makes  old  yews  too  young,  and  young  yews  too  old :  for  the  latter 
he  would  allow  two,  and  in  case  of  rich  soil  even  three,  lines  a  year  till  the 
plants  had  trunks  2  ft.  in  diameter,  when,  with  De  CandoUe,  he  would  allow 
one  line  a  year.  So  much,  however,  depends  on  the  nature  of  the  soil  in 
which  the  tree  grows,  that,  for  our  own  part,  we  can  place  but  very  little 
reliance  on  any  data  of  this  kind. 

Biosraphy  of  celebrated  Yew  Trees.  We  shall  select  a  few  of  the  more 
remarkable  of  these,  arranging  them  according  to  their  celebrity,  and  com- 
mencing with  those  of  England.  We  think  we  shall  be  justified  in  doing 
this,  from  the  great  interest  which  attaches  to  the  yew  tree ;  not  only  in 
Britain,  but  throughout  Europe. 

The  Yew  Trees  at  Founimns  Abbey,  in  Yorkshire,  are  well  known.  This 
abbev  was  founded  in  1 132,  by  Thurston,  Archbishop  of  York,  for  certain 
monks,  who  separated  themselves  from  the  Benedictine  Abbey  of  St.  Mary's, 
in  York,  in  order  to  adopt  the  more  severe  discipline  of  St.  Bernard,  who  had 
just  then  founded  the  Cistertian  order  at  Clairvaux,  in  Champagne.  The 
history  of  Fountains  Abbey  is  minutelpr  related  by  Burton,  from  the  narra- 
tive of  Hugh,  a  monk  of  Kirkstall,  which  is  said  to  be  now  preserved  in  the 
library  of  the  Royal  Society  :  —  '*  At  Christmas,  the  archbishop,  bemg  at 
Ripon,  assigned  to  the  monks  some  land  in  the  patrimony  ot  St.  Peter, 
about  three  miles  west  of  that  pUce,  for  the  erecting  of  a  monastery.  This 
spot  of  ground  had  never  been  mhabited,  unless  by  wild  beasts  ;  bemg  over- 
grown with  wood  and  brambles,  lying  between  two  steep  hills  and  rocks, 
covered  with  wood  on  all  sides,  more  proper  for  a  retreat  for  wild  beasts 
than  the  human  species.  This  was  called  Skeldale ;  that  is,  the  vale  of  the 
Skell,  from  a  rivulet  of  that  name  running  through  it  from  the  west  to  the 
eastward  part.  The  prior  of  St.  Mary's,  at  York,  was  chosen  abbot  by  the 
monks,  being  the  first  of  this  monastery  of  Fountains,  with  whom  they 
withdrew  into  this  uncouth  desert,  without  any  house  to  shelter  them  in 
that  winter  season,  or  provisions  to  subsist  on,  but  entirely  depending  on 
Divine  Providence.  There  stood  a  large  elm  tree  in  the  midst  of  the  vale, 
on  the  lower  branches  of  which  they  put  some  thatch  and  straw  ;  and  under 
that  they  lay,  ate,  and  prayed ;  the  bishop,  for  a  time,  supplying  them  with 
bread,  and  the  rivulet  with  drink.  Part  of  the  day  some  spent  in  making 
wattles,  to  erect  a  little  oratory;  whilst  others  cleared  some  ground  to  make 
a  little  garden.  But  it  is  supposed  that  they  soon  changed  the  shelter  of 
their  elm  for  that  of  seven  yew  trees,  growing  on  the  declivity  of  the  hill  on 
the  south  side  of  the  abbey,  all  standing  at  this  present  time  (1658),  except 
the  largest,  which  was  blown  down  about  the  middle  of  the  last  century'. 
They  are  of  extraordinary  size :  the  trunk  of  one  of  them  is  26  ft.  6  in.  m 
circumference  at  3  ft.  from  the  ground ;  and  they  stand  so  near  each  other 
as  to  form  a  cover  almost  equal  to  a  thatched  roof.  Under  these  trees,  we 
are  told  by  tradition,  the  monks  resided  till  they  had  built  the  monastery." 
{BuriotCs  Monast.,^o\.  141.;  Strides  Sylva,  p.  118.  ;  and  Sopwiik*s  Foun- 
tains Abbey,  p.  1.)  The  name  of  Fountains  Abbey  is  derived  by  some  firom 
Fountaines,  in  Burgundy,  the  birthplace  of  St.  Bernard;  and  by  others  from 
the  word  sAell,  which,  signifying  a  fountain,  was  written  in  Latin,  by  the  monks, 
fbntibus,  and  thence  corrupted  into  the  present  name.  {Sop.,  I.  c.)  A  por- 
trait of  one  of  these  celebrated  trees  is  given  by  Strutt,  from  which  our 
J!g.  1984.  Is  a  copy.  The  tree  is  upwards  of  50  ft.  high ;  and,  if  it  existed, 
and  was  a  large  tree,  previously  to  1132,  it  must,  in  1837,  be  upwards  of 
800  years  old. 

The  Buckland  Yew.    This  tree  (of  which  fig.  1985.  is  a  portrait)  is  situ- 
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CJ  in  Buckland  chtirchyard,  about  a  mile  from  Dover;  and,  ucc<»rclin«;j  to 
account  given  of  it  by  the  Rev.  W.  T.  Brce,  is  of  great  untitjuity  and 
liingular  formation.  About  the  middle  of  the  last  century,  the  tree  *' wus 
shattered  by  lightning,  which,  at  the  same  time,  demolished  also  the  steeple  of 
the  church,  close  to  which  it  stands.  To  this  catastro|jhe,  no  doubt,  is  to 
be  attributed,  in  a  great  mcasure^mueh  of  the  rude  and  grotesque  appt-afrance 
which  it  now  presents.  At  a  yard  from  the  ground,  the  but,  wliich  is 
hollow,  and,  on  one  side,  extreniuly  tortuous  and  irregular,  protruding;  its 
*  knotted  fangs,'  like  knees,  at  the  height  of  some  feet  from  the  surface, 
measures  24.  it.  in  circumference.  It  is  split  from  the  bottom  into  two  nor- 
tions;  one  of  which,  at  the  height  of  al>out  H  ft.,  again  divides  naturally  into 
two  partN;  so  thai  the  tree  coiihists  of  a  short  equal  but,  branching  out  into 
three  miun  arras;  the  whole  not  exceeding  in  height,  to  the  extreme  lop  of 
the  branches,  more  than  about  25  ft.  or  30  Jt,  l>f  what  may  be  regarded  as 
the  original  trunk  and  arms  but  tittle  now  remains  alive  :  two  considerable 
j^ortions,  however,  are  still  conspicuous  in  the  state  of  dead  wood;  viz.  one 
on  the  inner  part  of  the  northern  limb,  hollow,  and  forming  a  sort  of  timnel 
«ir  chimney;  the  other  on  the  western  !inib,  more  solid,  and  exhibiting  the 
grain  of  the  wood  singnUirly  gnarled  and  cunlorted.  These,  which  are  pro- 
bably portions  of  the  origiutU  trunk  aud  arms,  tire  partly  enctiscd,  as  it  were, 
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on  the  outside  by  living  wood  of  more  recent  growth  (as  \n  frequently 
»een  to  be  the  case  in  other  old  Jind  dftayed  trees) ;  the  dead  iiortions 
seeming  to  evince  a  dispoBition  to  stoutrh  out,  like  rruf;nK<nt«;  of  rurioiis 
bone  separating  from  t)ic  flesh  ;  but  they  arc  kept  fixed  in  their  position  by  the 
living  woo<l  Iwppinju;  over  as  it  does,  and  clasping  them  firmly.  The  encas- 
ing of  the  old  dead  wood  by  that  of  more  modern  formation  is  well  tlispla^ed, 
also,  in  one  part  of  the  southern  timb  of  the  tree,  where  an  aperture  oceurs. 
which  expose*  to  view  the  dc^ad  wood  completely  enveloped  and  embedded 
within  the  living*  The  trunk  is  decayed,  and  hollow  at  the  bottom  ;  but 
from  within  the  shell  there  arise  two  or  more  vigorous  detached  portions,  of 
small  diatneter,  which  soon  unite  with  the  main  wt>od»  and  nin  up  to  a  eon- 
siderable  height,  lapping  into  one  another,  an<l  twi»ting  and  interlacing  in  a 
very  striking  manner,  so  as  to  suggest  the  idea  that  the  trunk  has  been 
ripped  open,  and  is  now  exposing  to  view  its  very  entrails.  Imagination, 
indeed,  might  readily  trace  a  fanciful  resemblance  between  this  vegetable  ruin, 
fts  viewed  m  a  particular  position,  and  some  anatomical  preparation  o(  an 
animal  trunk,  of  which  the  viscera  are  diHplayed,  and  preserved  entire." 
(Mofr.  N(tt.  Hixt.,  vol.  s'\A 

Thf  Tt/tiwrlrtf  Yews.  There  are  two  yew  trees  in  tlie  churchyard  at  Queen- 
wood,  near  Tytherly,  in  Wiltshire,  which  are  above  oOO  years  old;  the  largest 
!fl  28  i\,  high ;'  diameter  of  the  trunk  'A  (\.  i\  in.,  and  of  the  he:id  541  ft.  There 
U,  in  the  baine  wood,  an  avenue  V\\  yards  long,  consisting  of  162  yew  trees, 
which  are  supposed  to  be  alwut  200  years  old.  They  avenige  30  ft.  high, 
with  trunks  about  2  ft.  in  diameter  at  i\\,  from  the  ground  ;  ami  heads  about 
liO  ft.  in  diameter.  Another  avenue  planted  about  160  years  ago,  and  400 
yards  long,  consists  of  li?0  trees,  averaging  about  S-l- ft.  high,  with  trunks 
about  2  ft.  in  diameter.  The  widtli  of  both  avenues  is  rather  more  than  3U  ft. 
There  arc  about  100  more  yew  trees  on  the  Tytherly  estate,  but  they  arc  of 
Aomiler  duuensionit  than  tliose  already  noticed* 
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Tfie  Tisbuty  Yew,  **  In  the  churchyard  of  Tisbury,  in  Dorsetshire,  there 
is  now  standing,  and  in  fine  foliage,  although  the  trunk  is  quite  hollow,  an 
immense  yew  tree,  which  measures  37  ft.  in  circumference,  and  the  limbs  are 
proportionably  large.  The  tree  is  entered  by  means  of  a  rustic  gate ;  and 
seventeen  persons  lately  breakfasted  in  its  interior.  It  is  said  to  have  been 
planted,  many  generations  ago,  by  the  Arundel  family."  (Lauder's  Gilpin.) 

The  Jffiey  Yew  stands  in  Iffley  churchyard,  near  Oxford,  nearljj  opposite 
the  south-east  corner  of  the  church,  and  between  that  and  an  ancient  cross. 
This  tree  is  supposed  to  be  coeval  with  the  church,  which,  it  is  believed,  was 
built  previously  to  the  Norman  conquest.  The  dimensions  of  the  tree,  kindly 
taken  for  us  in  September,  1836,  by  Mr.  Baxter,  were  as  follows  : — Girt  of 
the  trunk,  at  2  ft.  from  the  ground,  20  ft.,  and  at  4  ft  from  the  ground,  where 
the  branches  begin,  17  ft.  The  trunk  is  now  little  more  than  a  shell,  and 
there  is  an  opening  on  the  east  side  of  the  tree  which  is  4  ft.  high,  and  about 
4  ft.  in  width ;  the  cavity  within  is  7  ft.  long,  4  ft;.  wide,  and  4  ft.  high  in  the 
highest  part.  The  height  of  the  tree  is  22  ft. ;  and  there  are  about  20  principal 
branches,  all  of  which,  except  two,  are  in  a  very  vigorous  and  flourishmg 
state.  The  diameter  of  the  head  is  25  ft.  each  way.  A  very  good,  but  very 
small,  figure  of  this  tree  may  be  seen  in  the  south-west  view  of  Iffley  church, 

S'ven  in  the  Memorials  of  Oxford^  No.  31.  It  is  also  seen  in  a  woodcut  of 
le  north-east  view,  close  to  the  comer  of  the  chaHcel,  in  the  same  work. 
A  large  Yew  Hedge  in  the  Oxford  Botanic  Garden^  which  was  rooted  up  in 
1834,  had  its  branches  crossing  each  other  in  various  directions,  and  so  com- 
pletely inosculated,  that  after  the  hedge  was  cut  down,  they  were  formed, 
without  nailing,  into  the  backs  of  rustic  garden  chairs,  and  similar  articles  ; 
several  of  which  are  now  preserved  in  the  botanic  garden. 

The  Ankerwyke  Yew,  near  Sbunes,  of  which  a  figure  is  given  by  Strutt,  is 
supposed  to  be  upwards  of  1000  years  old.  Henry  VIII.  was  said  to  have 
made  it  his  place  of  meeting  with  Anna  Boleyn,  while  she  was  living  at 
Staines ;  and  Magna  Charta  was  signed  within  sight  of  it,  on  the  island  in 
the  Thaines  between  Runnymede  and  Ankerwyke.  The  girt  of  this  tree,  at 
3  ft.  ft-om  the  ground,  is  27  ft.  8  m.;  and  at  8  ft.  it  is  32  ft.  5  in. ;  it  then 
throws  out  five  principal  branches,  and  at  12ft.  numerous  others,  which  form 
a  magnificent  head,  49  ft.  6  in.  high,  and  69  ft.  in  diameter.  The  following 
lines  on  this  tree  are  quoted  by  Strutt :  — 

"  What  scenes  have  pats'd.  since  first  this  ancient  yew, 
In  aU  the  strength  of  youthful  beauty  grew ! 

Here  too,  the  tyrant  Henry  felt  love's  flame. 
And,  sighing,  breathed  his  Anna  Boleyn's  name. 
Beneath  the  shelter  of  this  yew  tree's  shade 
The  royal  lover  woo'd  the  ill-starr'd  mirid  : 
And  yet  that  neck,  round  which  he  fondly  hung. 
To  bear  the  thrilling  accents  of  her  tongue ; 
That  lovely  breast,  on  which  his  head  reclined, 
Form'd  to  nave  humanised  his  savage  mind  ; 
Were  doom'd  to  bleed  beneath  the  tyrant's  steel. 
Whose  selfish  heart  could  doat,  but  could  not  feel." 

The  Arlington^  or  Harlington,  Yew  stands  in  the  churchyard  of  the  village 
of  that  name,  between  Brentford  and  Hounslow.  It  is  chiefly  r^narkable 
for  its  large  size,  and  for  having  once  been  clipped  into  the  r^;ular  form  shown 
in^g.  1986.  This  engraving  is  copied  from  a  print  of  the  tree,  as  it  appeared 
in  November,  1729 ;  and  this  print  is  accompanied  by  a  copy  of  verses  by 
*'  Poet  John  Saxy,"  firom  which  it  appears  tnat  it  must  at  that  time  have 
been  between  50  ft.  and  60  ft.  in  height.  It  was  surrounded  at  the  bottom 
of  its  trunk  by  a  wooden  seat,  above  which,  at  10  ft.  from  the  ground,  was  a 
large  circular  canopy,  formed  by  the  tree  itself,  which  was,  according  to 
"  Poet  Saxy  **  (who  was  clerk  of  the  parish),  — 

'*  So  thick,  so  fine,  so  f\ill,  so  wide, 
A  troop  of  guards  might  under  it  ride" 

Ten  feet  above  this  canopy  was  another,  of  much  smaller  dimensions ;  and 
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above  that  a  pyramid,  alx>ut  20  ft.  high,  surmounted  by  a  globe  10  ft.  high ; 
and  the  globe  was  crowned  by 

*'  A  weathercock,  who  gaped  to  crow  It, 
Thia  world  U  mine,  and  all  below  it" 

The  tree  ceased  to  be  clipped, 
we  are  informed  by  the  present 
clerk  of  the  parish,  about  1780 
or  1790 ;  and  it  is  now  suf- 
fered to  assume  its  natural 
shape,  as  shown  in  the  portrait 
of  the  tree  in  our  last  Volume. 
Th^  Barley  Yew.  This  an- 
cient tree  stands  in  the  church- 
Cof  Darley  in  the  Dale, 
yshire.  It  is  a  female, 
with  a  solid  trunk,  forking,  at 
7  ft.  above  the  ground,  into 
two  nearlv  upright  boughs, 
which  reach  a  height  of  aTOut 
55  ft. ;  but  its  head  has  not  the 
breadth  or  luxuriance  of  the 
Gresford  Yew,  mentioned  be- 
low. Its  circumference  at  the 
base  is  27  ft. ;  at  2ft.  4in.  above 
the  ground,  27  ft.  7  in. ;  at  4  ft., 
31  ft.  8 in.;  and  at  6ft.,  30ft. 
7  in.  At  4  ft.  high  there  are 
excrescences  which  swell  the 
trunk  beyond  its  natural  size ; 
but  the  mean  of  the  three  other 
dimensions  gives  a  circumference  of  28  ft.  4>  in.,  and  a  diameter  of  9  ft.  5  in., 
disregarding  fractional  parts.  The  mean  diameter  of  the  tree  is,  therefore, 
1356  lines,  which,  accoraingto  De  Candolle*s  method  of  calculating  the  age  of 
trees,  would  also  be  the  number  of  its  years. 

The  Mamhilad  Yew  {fig.  1987.)  stands  in  the  churchyard  of  Mamhilad,  a 
few  miles  north  of  Pont^pool :  it  is  a  female ;  and,  2  ft.  6  in.  from  the  ground, 
where  the  trunk  has  a  fiur  medium  thickness,  it  measures  29  ft.  4  in.  in  dr- 
fcrence.  At  about  4  ft.  high,  it  divides  into  six  main  boughs,  one  of  which 
is  quite  decayed.  The  trunk  is  hollow ;  and,  on  the  nortn  side,  it  has  an 
opening  down  to  the  ground,  which  is  gradually  contracting  on  both  sides  by 
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annual  deposits  of  new  wood.    Within  this  opening,  and  in  the  centre  of 
the  original  tree,  is  seen  another,  and  apparently  detached,  yew,  several  feet 
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in  diameter,  covered  with  bark,  and  in  a  state  of  vigorous  ji^rowth :  it  h,  in 
fact,  of  itself  a  great  tree,  and  overtops  the  old  one.  On  cxatuUiation,  how- 
ever, it  is  found  to  l>c  united  behind,  and  also  at  sonic  distance  from  the 
ground,  by  two  great  contorted  arms,  one  on  each  side,  to  the  inner  wall  of 
its  decaying  parent;  being  a  curious  example  of  natural  inarching,  and  having 
altogether  a  very  striking  and  singular  aj»pe;irance. 

The  Hanthewt/  Vach  Yew.  This  tree,  a  male,  which  stands  in  the  church- 
yard of  Llanthewy  Vach,  near  Caerleon,  measures  ^Ol't.  4  in.  in  circum- 
ference at  3  ft.  from  the  ground;  and,  like  the  lust,  has  a  stunted  and  hollow 
trunk,  with  a  lateral  opening,  and  will  hold  five  or  six  person.s.  It  has  also 
in  the  centre  »  atill  more  remarkable  inner  trunk,  covered  with  Imrk,  quite 
detached  and  distinct  from  the  old  trunk  below,  but  united  with  it  above  by  a 
great  branch  running  into,  or  more  jirobahh'  (jroceeding  from,  it. 

The  Grexford  Vetr^  of  which ^fig.  1968.  is  a  portrait,  stands  in  the  south- 
east  corner  of  Oresford  churchyard,  near  Wrexham,    Denbighshire.     The 
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circumference  of  the  trunk,  at  3  ft.  3  in.  from  the  ground  (being  at  the  point 
of  divarication 


of  the  main  branches),  is  29  ft.;  and  at  the  very  base,  it  is 
2'2  ft. ;  from  the  trunk  to  the  extremity 


)f  the  branches,  on  the  south  side 


(being  their  sreatcst  extension),  it  is  ^8  ft, ;  and  the  height  of  the  trpe 
i*  52  ft*  **  This  noble  yew,"  Mr,  Bowman  observcjit  '*  has  seven  main 
branches  ;  and  most  of  these  divide  agnin,  very  near  the  trunk,  into  two  or 
three  smaller  ones.  The  tree,  which  is  a  male,  is  still  full  of  foliage,  and  of 
.great  beauty,  as  well  a»  venerable  for  its  size;  and  it  shows  no  symptoms  of 
^natural  decay.  (J.  E.  B.    July,  1836.) 

The  Viirad  Fjfur^  or  Strada  Florida  JViijr,  are  mentioned  by  Lleland,  as 
growing  in  a  cemetery  of  that  ntimc  in  South  Wales.     There  were  originally 
|d9,  but  there  are  only  three  remaining,  under  one  of  which^  tradition  ttaySj, 
the  Wetiih  poet,  David  Ap  Gwyliim^  was  buried. 
In  Scotland,  there  are  some  remaikable  yew  trees. 

The  Loudtrn  IVtt'.at  Loudon  Ciistle  in  Ayrshire^  is  42  ft.  hijjb,  with  a  trunk 
♦  ft.  6  in.  in  diameter  at  12  ft.  from  the  ground,  and  a  head  195  ft.  in  circuni- 
Iferencc,  Under  this  tree,  it  is  said,  Bruce  bestowed  the  ancient  avstlc  and 
estate  on  the  Loudon  family:  <ind,  some  centuries  ufterwitrds,  John  Eurt  of 
Loudon  signed  the  act  of  union  between  England  and  Scotland.  When  the 
present  castle  was  built,  a  cur\  e  was  made  in  the  wall  to  avoid  injuring  the  yew 
TheCrurton  Yew  stood  close  by  Cruxton  Castle;  and  under  its  shaide  tradi- 
tion says  that  Queen  Mary  gave  her  consent  to  marry  Damley*  to  perpetuate 
the  memory  of  which,  she  had  the  figure  of  a  yew  tree  stamped  on  her  coins. 
J.  Maxwell,  Esq.,  M.P.,  whose  residence  at  Polloc  commands  a  ^iew  of 
Cruxton  Castle,  infonus  us  that  this  yew  has  been  dead  many  years ;  but 
tliat  he  has  preser\'ed  a  portion  of  its  trunk.  He  has  also  a  young  tree,  raised 
from  it  by  layering,  which  he  intends  to  [ilant  on  the  site  of  the  old  one,  a* 
[soon  as  it  attains  sufficient  size. 

'/Via  DjyhHrgh  Ytw  stands  close  to  the  Abbev  of  Drj'burgh,  in  Roxburgh* 

jthire,   and   is  supposed  to   have  been  plantct!  at  the  lime  the  ahbey  was 

founded,  in  11:^6.     Sir  William  Jardine  informs  us  that  it  is  now  (1.H37)  in 

[perfect  hwdth,  and  growing  a  few  inches  yearly  :  and  that  tlie  tree,  from  its 

iding  ouitc  alone,  has  its  branches  spreading  on  every  side,  so  as  to  form 

liar  head  50  ft.  in  diameter.     The  circumrerence  of  the  trunk,  at   1  iU 

the  ground,  is  only  is? ft. 

7%<r  Fvriingrtl  Yrw  (Jig,  1969.)  stands  in  the  churchyanl  of  Fortingal,  or 

ihe  Fort  of  the  Strangers,  so  called  from  its  being  in  the  vicinity  of  a  small 
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Roman  camp,  I  i.e  wild  romantic  district  at  llie  entnince  to  Cilcn 

~.yon,  in  I^erthsliirc.     It*  age  is  unknown,  but  it  has  long  been  a  mere  shell, 

jrming  an   arch,  through  which  the  funeral  processions  of  the  high  tutulcrs 

rcre  iicrustomcd  to  pass.     It  was  first  described  in  the  PhUosophtnU  Trfins^ 

"tionM  (vol.  lix,),  in  I761».  by  the  Honourahle  Daines  Harrington,  whofouml 
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it  52  ft.  m  circiimrercncc  ■,  nnd,  some  years  aftcrwar<ls,  i>^  Mr.  Pennant,  when 
thecirciiTiircreiice  IiatI  increascil  to  5Gft.  6  in.  Dr.  Ncill  viHittx!  the  trt'c;  in  July, 
1833;  and  a  notice  of  it  by  htin  will  he  foimd  in  the  Edinburgh  P/iiln' 
iophical  Jonrnni  ihr  that  yctir^  from  which  wc  make  the  following  extract; 
premising  that,  when  Daines  Barrington  measure*!  the  tree,  he  found  one  siile 
of  the  trunk  a  mere  shell  of  bark,  all  the  interior  havinjj  decayed.  **  (.!on- 
siderable  spoliations,"  Dr.  Ncill  observes,  "  have  evidently  been  committed 
on  the  tree  since  ITtiD;  large  arms  have  been  removed,  and  luasitGs  of  the 
trunk  ttseJf  carried  olf  by  the  country  people^  with  the  view  of  forming  (fuec/iSf 
or  drinking-cups,  and  other  relics,  which  visitors  were  in  the  habit  of  pur- 
chasing. Wliat  still  exists  of  the  trunk  now  (  1833)  presents  the  appearance 
of  a  nemicircQlar  wall,  exclusive  of  the  remains  of  some  decayed  portions  of 
it,  which  scarcely  rise  above  the  ground.  Great  qunntitias  of  new  spmy  have 
issued  from  the  firmer  parts  of  the  bark,  and  a  few  young  branches  sprin^j  up- 
wards to  the  height,  perhaps,  of  30  ft.  The  side  of  the  trunk  now  existing 
gives  a  diameter  of  more  than  15  ft.,  so  that  it  is  easy  to  conceive  that  the  I 
circumference  of  the  bole,  when  entire,  should  have  exceeded  50  ft.  Ha[ipily, 
further  de(iredations  have  been  prevented  by  mams  of  an  iron  rail,  which  now] 
surrounds  tlie  sacred  Npot ;  and  this  venerable  yew,  which,  in  all  probability, 
was  a  flourishing  tree  at  the  comrnenceinent  of  the  Ctiri.stiun  era,  may  yet 
survive  for  centuries  to  come."  ' 

Tlif  Loch  Lomnrui  Vcu;  According  to  Sir  Thomas  Dick  Lander,  a  yew  in 
the  Islaod  of  Inch  Lonach,  or  what  is  cominouly  calletl  the  Yew  Tree  Island, 
in  Loch  Lomond,  measured  on  the  3d  of  Augusts  1770,  wan  10  ft.  7  in,  in 
circumference.  ThiB  tree  was  about  40  ft.  hij^h  j  but  another  tree,  which  wn« 
the  hir^est  in  the  island,  though  not  so  tall,  measured  13  ft,  in  girt.  It  i* 
uncertain  whether  these  trees  were  sacrificed  among:  the  300  yew  trees  which 
were  cut  on  this  spot-  There  has  been,  for  niiiny  years,  a  herd  o(  deer  in  the 
Yew  Tree  Island,  which  has  prevented  }oune  trees  from  rising  from  the  seed; 
but  many  of  those  which  have  begun  to  decay  have  sent  up  shoots  fri»m 
their  roots,  close  to  the  old  trunk.  After  a  time,  a  number  of  these  shoots 
coalesce,  and  form  at  last  n  complete  new  trunk,  at  the  side  of  which  the  old 
one  contbiies  to  decay.  £n  this  way  the  trtx;  comes  to  \)c  regenerated  from 
the  root. 

The  Bemera  Ytw.  According  to  the  same  authority,  in  the  Island  of 
Bernera,  adjacent  to  the  Sound  of  Mull,  the  ktc  Sir  Duncan  ('ampbell  cut 
down  a  yew  of  vast  size.  Its  precise  dimensions  were  not  preservctl,  but  the 
timber  of  it  deeply  loaded  a  highland  C-oareil  boat,  and  was  sufficient  to  form 
a  large  elqjant  staircase  in  the  house  of  Lochnell,  which  was  afterwards 
destroyed  when  the  house  was  burned  down.  (Laud.  GUp,} 

Thv  OrmiatoH  Veti'.  One  of  the  most  beautiful!  yew  trees  in  Scotland  is 
ihat  growing  in  the  garden  at  Ormifttou  Hall,  a  scat  of  the  Earl  of  Hopeioun, 
ill  ILiddiugtonshire.  It  throws  out  its  vast  hnibs  horizontally  in  all  directions, 
supporting  a  large  and  luxuriant  head,  which  now  (1834)  covers  an  ar^i  of 
ground  of  58  ft.  in  diameter,  with  a  most  impenetrable  shade.  Above  the 
roots  it  measures  J2  ft.  9 in.  in  girt ;  at  3ft.  up,  it  measures  13ft.  C  in.;  at 
4  ft.  up,  it  measures  14  ft.  Din.;  and  at  5  ft.  up,  it  measures  17  ft,  ^  in.  It  is 
in  full  health  and  vigour.  (/Air/.,  i.  p.  279.) 

In  Ireland,  the  yew  tree,  as  already  observed,  can  scarcely  be  considered  na 
to  be  found  any  where  now  in  a  wdd  state;  though,  aswc  have  seen,  p.  106., 
trunks  of  very  large  yew  trees  have  occasionally  been  dug  out  of  bogs. 

The  Afncnut  Ahbeif  Vtw  stinda  in  the  centre  of  a  cloistered  court,  now  in 
ruins,  and  is  supposed  to  be  coeval  with  the  abbey.  As  the  tibbey  was  in  ex- 
istence, and  celebrated  tus  a  sanctuary,  in  the  year  1 180,  the  tree  must  be  up- 
wards of  700  years  old.  Arthur  Young  saw  it  about  nHO.und  htatas  it  to  be, 
without  exce|}lion,  the  most  prodigious  yew  tree  he  ever  bclielil.  Its  trunk,  he 
»aya,  is  2  ft.  in  diameter  at  14ft.  hi^b,  whence  a  vast  bead  of  brajithes  sf )reads 
on  every  side,  so  as  to  form  u  periect  c.inopy  to  the  whole  space.  {Tour  in 
Ireland^  1780,  i.  p.  443.)    Percival  Hunter  inlornia  us  (writing  in  1836)  tiiat 
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the  tree  stands  quite  erect;  that  the  trunk  is  destitute  of  branches  for  bonie 
way  up;  and  that  the  head  still  continues  to  grow. 

Tews  remarkable  fir  some  Snaularity  in  t^ir  Form,  Mode  of  Growth,  or 
SUuaiion.  The  yew  being  one  of  the  trees  most  frequently  subjected  to  the 
shears  in  former  times,  is  occasionally  to  be  met  with  clipped  into  artificial 
forms ;  but  those  singularities  of  form  which  we  intend  to  notice  here  will 
be  chiefly  such  as  have  arisen  from  fortuitous  circumstances.  The  most  re- 
markable clipped  yew  tree  that  we  recollect,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Lon- 
don, is  one  in  the  churchyard  at  Hounslow ;  the  sides  of  which  are  formed 
into  square  plinths  and  cylinders,  and  the  top  into  a  cock.  There  is  a  similar 
tree  in  the  churchyard  at  Beaconsfield.  The  clipped  tree  at  Harlington  (no- 
ticed in  p.  2077.),  which  must  have  been  one  of  tne  grandest  things  of  its  kind 
of  the  time,  is,  as  already  observed,  no  longer  subjected  to  the  shears. 

The  Crum  Castle  Yew  Tree  **  grows  on  a  small  mound  of  earth,  4  ft. 
above  the  level  of  the  surrounding  surface.  Its  branches  were  formerly 
supported  by  32  brick  pillars,  6  ft.  high ;  but  these  were  removed  about  three 

{rears  ago,  and  it  is  now  supported  by  16  oak  posts  with  their  bark  on,  which 
ook  more  in  character  with  the  tree.  Its  height  is  18  ft.  6  in. ;  the  trunk  is 
9  ft.  3  in.  in  girt  at  1  ft.  6  in.  ftom  the  ground ;  and  the  space  covered  by  the 
branches  is  70  ft.  6  in.  in  diameter.  Its  branches  are  so  interwoven  and 
platted  together  through  each  other,  that  it  is  almost  impossible  to  trace  any 
one  of  them  from  the  trunk  to  its  extremity.  This,  indeed,  is  the  cause  of 
the  very  remarkable  appearance  of  the  tree :  but  at  what  time,  or  by  whose 
hands,  this  labour  was  performed,  is  unknown.  The  tree  is  supposed  to  be 
three  or  four  centuries  old,  and  has  rather  the  appearance  of  being  on  the 
decline.  It  was  highly  valued  bv  the  late  Earl  or  Erne,  who  frequently  em- 
ployed men  to  clean  the  moss  ffom  its  branches.  It  is  a  female  plant,  and 
bears  annually  abundance  of  fruit.  This  singular  tree  is  surrounded  by  a  yew 
hedge,  which  is  kept  neatly  clipped.  —  W.  Henderson.  Crum  Castle,  March, 
1836." 

7%e  Poribwy  Yews.  In  the  churchyard  of  Portbury,  near  Bristol,  are  two 
very  lofty  yews,  much  longer  in  the  bole  than  usual.  One  of  these,  in  Au- 
gust, 1836,  had  a  small  branch  from  the  base  of  a  boueh,  which  had  shot 
downwards  into  the  decayed  top  of  the  trunk ;  and  whidi,  on  being  pulled 
up,  proved  to  be  a  perfect  root,  upwards  of  3  ft.  in  length.  This  bingular 
circumstance  will  explain  the  origin  of  the  inner  trunks  of  yew  trees,  as  ex- 
emplified in  that  of  Mamhilad,  already  described,  p.  2077.  When  the  top  of 
the  trunk  becomes  cracked  by  the  action  of  storms  upon  the  boughs,  the  rain 
finds  access,  and,  in  time,  causes  decay ;  and  the  dettd  leaves  and  dung  of 
bats  and  birds,  &c.,  fiilling  in,  combine  with  the  rotten  wood  to  form  a  soft 
rich  mouldy  into  which  a  bud  shooting  out  from  a  neighbouring  part  (if  not 
actually  covered  by  the  mould)  is  naturally  drawn  by  the  moisture  and  sur- 
rounding shade,  and  transformed  into  a  root.  As  the  fissure  widened  and 
deepened,  by  the  slow  but  sure  process  of  decay,  this  root  would  descend 
and  thicken,  till  it  ultimatelv  fixed  itself  in  the  soil  below.  After  a  lapse  of, 
perhaps,  several  centuries,  decay,  gradually  advancing,  would  at  last  reach  the 
circumference  of  the  trunk,  and  produce  a  rift  on  one  side :  through  this  the 
rotten  mould  would  fall  out,  gnuiually  exposing  the  root  it  had  conducted 
downwards ;  and  the  combing  influence  of  light  and  air,  acting  upon  its 
juices,  would  cause  it  to  deposit  annual  layers  of  true  wood,  and  to  be  covered 
with  a  true  bark.  Meanwhile  it  would  have  shot  up  a  stem  near  its  point  of 
union,  and  have  formed  for  itself  an  independent  head  and  branches.  All  this 
is  in  strict  conformity  with  the  known  laws  of  vegetable  physiolo^ ;  and  some 
similar  process  has  produced  the  peculiarities  already  described  in  the  Mamhi- 
lad and  Llanthewy  Vach  yews.  In  the  Portbury  tree,  the  same  process  is 
shown  in  its  earlier  stage;  and  these  examples  make  it  probable  that,  under 
favourable  circumstances,  the  yew  has  the  power  of  thus  perpetuating  itself. 
If  so,  it  may  be  said  to  have  a  new  claim  to  be  considered  the  emblem  of  ira- 
mortalitv.     There  is  no  doubt  that,  barring  accidents,  the  inner  tnmks  of  the 
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two  old  yew  trees  at  Mamhilad  and  Llanthewy  Vach  will  survive  as  indepen- 
dent trees  when,  centuries  hence,  the  surrounding  walls  of  their  original  boles 
shall  have  completely  disappeared ;  and,  should  no  record  of  their  true  history 
exist,  an  observer  then  will  be  quite  unconscious  that  they  are  but  portions 
of  some  former  trees,  the  germ  of  which  existed,  perhaps,  3000  years  ago ; 
for  the  lateral  scar,  which  would  for  a  while  mark  the  point  of  union,  would, 
in  time,  be  closed  up  and  buried  beneath  new  deposits.  (Abridged  from  Mag, 
Nat.  Hitt.y  vol.  i,  new  series,  p.  90.) 

The  RUfbesfbrd  Yew  stands  in  the  parish  of  that  name,  near  Bewdley,  in 
Worcestershire.  This  yew  grows  out  of  a  hollow  pollard  oak,  the  circum- 
ference of  the  trunk  of  which,  at  the  ground,  is  17(1.,  and  its  height  20  ft. 
In  this  hollow  cylinder  the  yew  has  not  only  established  itself,  but  grown  to 
such  a  size  as  completely  to  fill  up  the  cavity;  and  it  will  doubtless,  in  a  few 
years,  increase  to  such  a  size  as  to  burst  asunder  the  oaken  shell  which  now 
encloses  it,  and  ultimately  to  stand  alone,  as  if  it  had  sprung  up  from  the 
ground.  At  present,  both  the  oak  and  the  yew  have  numerous  spreading 
branches,  which  make  a  fine  appearance ;  the  dark  green  foliage  of  the  yew 
"  towering  above  the  boughs  oi  its  aged  companion."  There  can  be  no  doubt 
that  the  seed  of  the  yew  was  deposited  in  the  decaying  crown  of  the  pollard, 
and  that  its  roots  gradually  penetrated  downwards  till  at  last  they  reached  the 
soil.  (The  Analyst,  vol.  i.  p.  81.) 

The  Glendalough  Yew,  in  the  county  of  Wicklow,  was  an  immense  'tree, 
and  shaded  from  the  sun  and  the  storm,  not  only  the  ruins  of  a  small  church 
under  it,  but  the  greater  part  of  the  churchy|ird.  Hayes,  was  informed,  on 
undoubted  authority,  that  on  one  hot  summerX<layi  when  this  tree  was  in  its 
full  beauty,  the  agent  for  the  bishop  to  whom  the  church  belonged  had  all  its 
principal  limbs  and  branches  cut  off  close  by  the  trunk  and  sold.  About  40 
years  afterwards,  when  Hayes  saw  it,  the  trunk  was  decaying  at  the  heart, 
and  a  holly  was  growing  up  through  one  of  the  fissures.  (Treat,  on  Plant., 
p.  144.) 

The  Westfelion  Yew  (fig.  1990.)  stands  in  the  grounds  of  J.  F.  M.  Do- 
vaston,  Esq.,  at  Westfelton,  near  Shrewsbury ;  and  the  following  account 
has  been  sent  to  us  by  that  gentleman  :  —  "  About  60  years  ago,  uiy  father, 
John  Dovaston,  a  man  without  education,  but  of  unwearied  industry  and 
ingenuit;yr,  had  with  his  own  hands  sunk  a  well,  and  constructed  and  placed 
a  pump  in  it;  and,  the  soil  being  light  and  sandy,  it  continually  fell  m:- he 
secured  it  with  wooden  boards ;  but,  foreseeing  their  speedy  decay,  he  planted 
near  to  the  well  a  yew  tree,  which  he  bought  of  a  cobbler  for  sixpence ; 
rightly  judging  that  the  fibrous  and  matting  tendency  of  the  yew  roots 
would  hold  up  the  soil.  They  did  so;  and,  independently  of  its  utility,  the 
yew  grew  into  a  tree  of  the  most  extraordinary  and  striking  beauty ;  spreading 
horizontally  all  round  to  the  diameter  of  (now,  1636)  56  ft.,  witii  a  single 
aspiring  leader  to  a  great  height;  each  branch  in  every  direction  dangling  in 
tressy  verdure  downwards,  the  lower  ones  to  the  very  ground,  pendulous  and 
playUil  as  the  most  graceful  birch  or  weeping  willow ;  and  visibly  obedient  to 
the  feeblest  breath  of  summer  air.  Its  foliage  is  admirably  adapted  for  re- 
taining the  dew  drops  ;  and,  in  consequence,  it  makes  a  splendid  appearance 
at  sunrise.  Though  a  male  tree,  it  has  one  entire  branch  self-productive, 
and  exuberantly  profuse  in  female  berries,  full,  red,  rich,  and  luscious ;  from 
which  I  have  raised  several  plants,  in  the  hope  that  they  may  inherit  some  of 
the  beauty  of  their  parent.  The  circumference  of  the  tree  now,  at  5  ft.  from 
the  ground,  is  5  ft.  1  in. ;  and  it  is  in  a  growing  state,  quite  healthy  and 
vigorous.  The  drawing  which  accompanies  this  (see  Jig.  1990.)  was  made 
by  one  of  the  ingenious  children  of  my  friend  Bowman.  —  J.  F,  M.  D. 
WestfeUon,  July^  1836." 

Poetical  and  legendary  Allusums,  The  yew  has  afforded  numerous  images 
to  the  poets,  from  the  time  of  Homer,  who  speaks  of  the  ancient  inhabitants 
of  Crete  as  being  "dreadful  with  the  bended  yew,"  to  the  poets  of  the 
present  day.    Virgil  notices  the  elasticity  of  the  yew  in  the  Eneid :  — 


In  the  Gcorglcit^  the  yesv  in  frequently  mentioned ;  and  thoae  who  k<%p  bees 
are  cautioned  not  to  phvce  their  hives  near  yew  trees. 

Among  the  old  Engliiih  poettj,  the  yew  is  frequently  mentioned ;  and,  m 
an  example,  we  iiiny  copy  the  following  lines  fiom  IJerrick^  as  quoted  by  one 
o(  ihe  most  ele^unt  poetesses  of  tlie  present  day,  Misa  Twamley.  llcrrick 
llms  addrea&cs  Uie  cypres*  uDd  the  _\ew  i  — 

**  Both  of  ynu  hmve 
nelotlob  to  the  ^r.-iw  ; 

And  where 
T1i«  run 'rale  trump  K>uud«  you  utt  U  rtv. 

I  (I4AU  br  uiailc 
Ere  luuf  a  flecUng  ihrnlc : 

I'ray  contc. 
Atul  do  fomc  hodor  to  toy  tomth 

D..  not  deny 
My  Im(  r*«iyv»»,  for  1 

Will  bo 
Tti^nkml  u>  you,  at  ftientU  for  me.**         (lieo  Rottmtict  </  NalMrf,  Ar.) 

Sbiilu»pettre  njentions  the  yew  ss  being  used  for  bowj*  :— 

"  The  very  hr«iUmcn  le«m  10  bend  their  bowt 
Of  double  fatal  yew  agalutl  thy  ttAtc." 

He  nUn  alludes  to  its  beinir  employed  in  funeruts:  —  "My  shroud  of 
white,  stuck  ail  with  yew.**  Many  other  poets  uHude  to  ita  connexioii  with 
.ideas  of  death.     Blair  say.%  addressing  himself  to  the  grttve :  — 

•*  Well  rl«i  1  Jti). 
Ch«'rTlr»»  IS' 
'MuUl  «ku  I 

WlH-rr  li.v 

Kuil. 
N...  ,  ■ 
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Gray*.s  lines  are  well  known :  — 

"  Beneath  tho«e  rugged  elma.  that  yew  tree's  ihade, 
Where  heave*  the  turf  in  many  a  mould'ring  heap. 

Each  in  hi«  narrow  cell  lecurely  laid. 
The  rude  forefathen  of  the  hamlet  slecii."      EUgjf  in  a  CoufUry  Chmrckyard. 

Swift  mokes  Baucis  and  Philemon  be  turned  to  yews  :  — 

**  Description  would  biit  tire  my  Mute  : 

In  short  they  both  were  turned  to  yews. 
Old  Goodman  Dobson  of  the  Green 
Remembers  he  the  trees  has  seen. 
On  Sundays,  after  evening  prayer. 
He  gathers  all  the  parish  there ; 
Points  out  the  place  of  either  yew 
Here  Baucis,  there  Philemon  grew. 

Till  oDce  the  parson  of  our  town. 

To  mend  his  bam,  cut  Baucis  down  ; 

At  which  't  is  haid  to  be  believed 

How  much  the  other  tree  was^eved, 

Grew  scrabbed,died  a  top,  was  stunted ; 

So  the  next  parson  stubb'd  and  burnt  iL" 

Numerous  other  passages  might  be.  quoted,  but  we  shall  confine  our- 
selves to  two,  one  of  which  is  from  Sir  Walter  Scott,  and  the  other  from 
Wordsworth :  — ^ 

•*  But  here  twixt  rock  and  river  grew 

A  dismal  grove  of  sable  yew, 

With  whose  sad  tints  were  mingled  seen 

The  blighted  fir's  sepulchral  green : 

Secm'd  that  the  trees  their  shadows  cast 

The  earth  that  nourish'd  them  to  blast. 

For  never  knew  that  swarthy  grove 

The  verdant  hue  that  Mrie*  love ; 

Nor  wilding  green,  nor  woodland  flower. 

Arose  within  its  baleful  bower : 

The  dark  and  sable  earth  receives 

Its  only  carpet  (tma  the  leaves. 

That,  from  the  withering  branches  cast, 

Bestrew'd  the  ground  with  every  blast."  Kokcby,  canta  ii. 

"  There  is  a  yew  tree,  pride  of  Lortoa  vale. 

Which  to  this  day  sUnds  single  in  Wm  midst 

Of  its  own  darkness,  as  it  stood  of  yore. 

Not  loth  to  fUmish  weapons  in  the  hands 

Of  Umnraville  or  Percy,  ere  they  march'd 

Tb  Scotland's  heaths,  or  those  that  cross'd  the  sea. 

And  drew  their  sounding  bows  at  Agincourt ; 

Perhaps  at  earlier  Cressy,  or  Poictiers. 

Of  vast  circumference  and  gloom  jn-ofound, 

Iliis  solitary  tree!    A  living  thing, 

Produced  too  slowly  ever  to  decay  ; 

Of  form  and  ajnect  too  magnificent 

To  be  destroy'd.    But  worthier  still  of  note 

Are  those  ftvternal  four  of  Borrowdale, 

Joln'd  in  one  solemn  and  capacious  grove  ;^ 

Huge  trunks !  and  each  particular  trunk  a  growth 

Of  intertwisted  fibres  serpentine, 

Upcoiling.  and  immediately  convolved : 

Nor  uninrorm'd  by  phantasy,  and  looks 

That  threaten  the  profane ;  a  pillar'd  shade. 

Upon  whose  grassless  floor  of  red  brown  hue. 

By  sheddings  fh>m  the  i;dning  umbrage  tinged 

Perennially ;  —  beneath  whose  sable  roof 

Of  boughs,  as  if  for  festal  purpose,  deck'd 

With  unreioicing  berries,  ghostly  shapes 

May  meet  at  noontide 

there  to  celd>rate. 

As  in  .1  natural  temple,  scattered  o'er 

With  alUrs  undiiturb'd  of  mossy  stone. 

United  worship." 

There  does  not  appear  to  be  any  mythological  legend  connected  with  the 
yew.  In  Lempriere  s  Classical  JMctioTtaTy,  it  is  said  that  Smilax  was  meta- 
morphosed into  a  yew ;  but  Ovid  simply  says  that  she,  and  her  lover  Crocus, 
were  changed  into  two  flowers :  — 

"  Et  Crocon  in  parvos  versum  cum  Smilace  flores 
Praetereo ;  dulcique  animos  uovitate  tencbo."        Met.,  lib.  iv.  fab.  10. 

Probably  the  mistake  arose  from  Dioscurides,  and  some  of  the  other 
ancient  botanists,  having  called  the  yew  Smilax.     Cambden  relates  a  legend 
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of  a  priest  in  Yorkshire,  who,  having  murdered  a  virgin  who  refused  to  listen 
to  his  addresses,  cut  off  her  head,  and  hid  it  in  a  yew  tree.  The  tree  from 
thenceforth  became  holy,  and  people  made  pilgrimages  to  visit  it,  plucking 
and  bearing  away  branches  of  it,  believing  that  the  small  veins  and  filaments, 
resembling  heirs,  which  they  found  between  the  bark  and  wood  of  the  tree, 
were  the  hairs  of  the  virgin.  Hence,  the  name  of  the  village,  which  was  then 
oUled  Houton,  was  changed  to  Hali&x,  which  signifies  holy  hair;  and  the 
wealth  brought  by  the  pilgrims  enabled  the  inhabitants  to  build  on  its  site 
the  now  famous  town  of  that  name. 

Properties  and  Uses,  In  a  wild  state,  the  ^ew  affords  food  to  birds  by  its 
berries ;  and  an  excellent  shelter  to  them  during  severe  weather,  and  at  night, 
by  its  dense  evergreen  foliage,  but  no  insects  uve  on  it.  By  man,  the  tree 
has  been  applied  to  various  uses,  both  in  a  living  state,  and  when  felled  and 
employed  as  timber.  The  wood  is  hard,  compact,  of  a  fine  and  close  gnun, 
flexible,  elastic,  splittuig  readily,  and  incorruptible.  It  is  of  a  fine  orange 
red,  or  deep  brown ;  and  the  si^  wood,  which  does  not  extend  to  a  great 
depth,  is  white,  and  also  very  hard.  Where  the  two  woods  join,  there  are 
generally  different  shades  of  red,  brown,  and  white :  both  woods  are  suscepti- 
ble of  a  very  high  polish.  Varennes  de  Fenilles  states  that  the  wood,  before 
it  has  been  seasoned,  when  cut  into  thin  veneers,  and  immersed  some  months 
in  pond  water,  will  take  a  purple  violet  colour;  probably  owins  to  the  pre- 
sence of  alkali  in  the  water.  According  to  this  author,  the  wood  of  the  yew 
weighs,  when  green,  80  lb.  9  oz.  per  cubic  foot ;  and,  when  dry,  61  lb.  7  oz. 
It  requires  a  longer  time  to  become  perfectly  dry  than  any  other  wood  what- 
ever; and  it  slmnks  so  little  in  (U*ying,  as  not  to  lose  above  ^  part  of 
its  bulk.  The  fineness  of  its  grain  is  owing  to  the  thinness  of  its  annual 
layers,  280  of  these  being  sometimes  found  in  a  piece  not  more  than  20  in. 
in  diameter.  It  is  universally  allowed  to  be  the  finest  European  wood  for 
cabinet-making  purposes.  Tables  made  of  yew,  when  the  grain  is  fine,  ac- 
cording to  Gilpin,  are  more  beautiful  than  tables  of  mahogany;  and  the 
colour  of  its  root  is  said  to  vie  with  the  ancient  citron.  It  is  generally  em- 
ployed in  the  form  of  veneers,  and  for  inlaid  work ;  it  is  also  used  by  the 
turner,  and  made  into  vases,  snuff-boxes,  musical  instruments,  and  a  great 
variety  of  similar  articles.  Both  the  root  and  trunk  furnish,  at  their  rami- 
fications, pieces  of  wood  beautifiilly  veined  and  marbled,  which  are  highly 
prized.  The  sap  wood,  though  of  *as  pure  a  white  as  the  wood  of  the  holly, 
IS  easily  dyed  ot  a  jet  black,  when  it  has  the  appearance  of  ebony.  Where  it 
is  found  in  sufficient  quantities  to  be  employee!  for  works  under  ground,  such 
as  water-pipes,  pumps,  piles,  &c.,  the  yew  will  last  longer  than  any  other 
wood.  **  Where  your  paling  is  most  exposed  eith^  to  wind  or  springs," 
says  Gilpin,  "  strengthen  it  with  a  post  of  old  yew.  That  hardy  veteran  fears 
neither  storms  above,  nor  damps  below.  It  is  a  common  saying  among  the 
inhabitants  of  New  Forest,  that  a  post  of  yew  will  outlast  a  post  of  iron." 
Evelyn  mentions  the  yew  trees  at  Box  Hill  as  both  numerous  and  large. 
Marshall,  writing  in  1796,  says  that  a  few  of  these  trees  which  remained 
had  then  "  lately  been  taken  down,  and  the  timber  of  such  as  were  sound  was 
sold  to  the  cabinet-makers,  at  very  high  prices,  for  inlaying :  one  tree  in  par- 
ticular was  valued  at  100/.,  and  half  of  it  was  actually  sold  for  50/.  The 
least  valuable  were  cut  up  into  gate-posts,  which  are  expected  to  last  for 
ages :  even  stakes  made  from  the  tops  of  yew  have  been  known  to  stand  for 
a  number  of  years."  (Plant,  and  Rur,  Om,,  ii.  p.  396.)  In  France,  the 
yew  is  found  to  make  Uie  strongest  of  all  wooden  axletrees.  The  branches 
fiimish  stakes  and  hoops  of  great  durability;  and  the  young  shoots  may  be 
employed  as  ties,  or  woven  into  baskets,  which,  though  heavier  than  those  of 
the  willow,  will  be  of  many  times  their  strength  and  duration.  Boutcher 
mentions  one  of  the  uses  to  which  the  wood  is  applicable,  which  ought  to 
render  it  even  more  in  demand  by  the  cabinet-maker  than  it  now  is ;  viz., 
that  **  the  wooden  parts  of  a  bed  made  of  yew  will  most  certainly  not  be 
approached  by  bugs.    This  is  a  truth,"  he  adds,  **  confirmed  to  me  by  the 
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experience  of  trees  I  had  cut  down,  and  used  myself  in  that  way/*  He  adds 
that  this  very  material  quality  is  not  mentioned  by  any  writer,  so  far  as  he 
knows. 

Manufacture  of  Bows,  The  principal  use  for  which  the  yew  was  cultivated, 
before  the  introduction  of  gunpowder,  was  for  making  bows,  which  were  for 
many  centuries  the  principal  weapons  of  the  English.  Bows  are  mentioned 
in  Holy  Writ ;  and  according  to  the  poem  of  Archery  Revived^  published  in 
1676,— 

"  T  WM  with  a  ihaft  that  Lamecb  mutdered  Cain." 

The  bows  mentioned  in  Scripture,  however,  appear  to  have  been  composed  of 
metal ;  and  many  of  those  of  the  ancients  were  made  of  two  goat's  horns 
joined  together  with  a  piece  of  wood  for  the  handle.  The  first  account  we 
meet  with  of  yew  bows  is  in  Homer ;  Virgil  also  speaks  of  "  bows  of  the 
tough  yew.*'  In  English  history,  bows  are  not  mentioned  till  the  time  of 
the  Saxons ;  when  yew  bows,  ue  height  of  a  man,  were  brought  over  by 
Vortigern,  and  soon  became  ^neral ;  till,  according  to  one  of  the  versifiers 
of  the  15th  century,  the  enemies  of  the  English  in  every  country,  — 

**  Bjr  diafta  fhnn  bows  of  bending  yew. 
Id  itream*  of  crimMm  gore  paid  Nature's  due." 

SHOTTBasL  and  Durtbt's  Archery  Revived. 

The  battle  of  Agincourt,  and  those  of  Cressy  and  Poictiers,  were  chiefly 

gained  by  the  skill  of  the  English  v^ith  the  bow ;  and  it  was  the  principal 

weapon  in  the  wars  of  York  and  Lancaster.     There  is  also  an  edict  of 

Edward  IV.,  relating  to  the  use  of  the  long  bow  by  the  Irish.    Prince  Arthur 

in  the  reign  of  Henry  VII.,  and  after  him  Henry  VHI.,  held  sports  of  archery 

at  Mile  End ;  when  there  was  created,  in  jest,  a  duke  of  Shoreditch,  and  two 

marquesses  of  Clerkenwell  and  Islington,  and  an  earl  of  Pancras.    The  duke 

of  Shoreditch  was  the  best  archer  in  the  king's  guard ;  and  the  others  the 

next  best.     These  dignitaries  played  thdr  parts  uke  the  king  and  queen  on 

Twelfth  Night ;  and  a  full  detail  of  the  ceremonies  will  be  found  in  Wood's 

BowniarCs  Giort/f  p.  41.     Henry  VIII.  afterwards  passed  several  statutes  in 

fitvoiu*  of  archery,  of  which  he  was  a  warm  patron ;  and  in  his  reign  **  Master 

Cheke"  published  the  translation  of  a  work  from  the  Greek  on  the  subject. 

In  1544,  Roger  Ascham  published  his  Toxophiles,  a  work  replete  with  the 

quaint  learning  and  involved  sentences  of  the  time.    Afker  thus  employing 

two  thirds  of  his  book,  at  last  he  begins  to  give  directions,  as  he  says,  **  in 

good  sadnesse,"  for  choosing  a  bow,  and  practising  the  art.     He  first  states 

the  instruments  required ;  viz.,  the  bracer,  shooting  gloves,  thong,  bow,  and 

shafl.    The  bracer  was  to  save  the  arm  of  the  bowman  **  from  the  strype  of 

strynge,  and  his  doublet  from  wearyng ;"  and  also  that  "the  strynge glydvn^ 

sharpley  and  ouickleye  off  the  bracer,  may  make  the  sharper  shoote.    For  if 

the  strynge  should  lyte  upon  the  bare  sieve,  the  strengthe  of  the  shoote 

should  atoppe  and  dye  there."      (The  Schole  of  Shootyngj  2d  booke,  p.  3., 

edit.   1544.)    The  shooting  glove  was  to  save  the  "  manne's  fyngers  from 

hurtynge"  when  he  drew  the  string,  and  it  had  a  purse  attached  to  put  some 

fine  linen  and  some  wax  in.    The  string  Ascham  advises  to  be  made  of 

bullock's  entrails,  or  therms,  as  they  were  called,  twined  together  like  ropes, 

to  give  "  a  greater  twang."     He  then  enumerates  the  different  kinds  of  wood 

of  which  bows  may  be  made  (see  p.  2070.),  but  gives  the  preference  decidedly 

to  the  yew.   The  next  division  is  headed  "  Ewe  fit  for  a  bowe  to  be  made  on,*' 

in  which  he  informs  us  that  "  every  bowe  is  made  of  the  boughe,  the  plante, 

or  the  boole,  of  the  tree.     The  boughe  is  knotty  and  full  of  pruines ;  the 

plante  is  quickc  enough  of  caste,"  but  is  apt  to  br«ik ;  and  "  the  boole"  is  the 

best.     He  adds,  *'  If  you  come  into  a  shoppe  and  fynde  a  bowe  that  is  small, 

longe,  heavye,   stronge,   lyinge  streighte  not  wyndynge,  not  marred  with 

knotte,  gaule,  wyndshake,  wem,  freat,  or  pinch,  bye  that  bowe  of  my  warrant. 

.  . .  The  beste  colour  of  a  bowe  is  when  the  backe  and  the  bellye  in  work- 

ynge  be  much  what  after  one  maner ;  for  such  oflentymes  prove  like  virgin 
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waxe  or  golde,  having  a  fine  longe  grayne  even  from  one  end  of  the  bowe  to 
the  other ;  the  short  erayne,  although  such  prove  well  sometimes,  are  for  the 
moat  parte  brittle.**  (p.  6.)  "  Of  the  makinge  of  the  bowe"  he  continues,  "  I 
wyll  not  greatly  meddle,  leste  I  shoulde  seeme  to  enter  in  another  manne's 
occupation,  whych  I  can  no  skill  of."  Though  Ascham  does  not  enter  inta 
particulars  respecting  the  making  of  the  bow,  it  is  clear,  from  other  authors, 
that  in  his  time  it  consisted  of  a  single  piece  of  wood,  commonly  yew,  from 
4  ft.  to  6  ft.  long,  without  any  felt  wrapped  round  the  middle  of  it  to  stay  the 
hand,  as  is  done  at  present.  There  were,  however,  two  pieces  of  horn,  one 
at  each  end,  to  retain  the  string,  which  resembled  those  now  in  use.  The 
string  was  made  of  the  sinews  or  entrails  of  animals ;  and  the  shaft  or  arrow 
of  ii  light  and  yet  strong  wood,  headed  with  iron,  and  trimmed  with  feathers. 
(See  Oldfield*s  Anecdotes  of  Archery ,  p.  20.)  The  best  wood  for  the  arrows 
is  ash,  and  the  next  best  birch  or  hornbeam.  Willow  is  too  light,  and  is  u>t 
to  make  a  quavering  uncertain  flight;  as  are  arrows  of  deal,  and  also  of  the 
different  kinds  of  poplar,  except  the  aspen  and  the  abele.  There  are  twenty- 
four  arrows  in  a  sheaf  or  qmver.  The  manufacturers  of  bows  were  called 
bowyers,  and  the  arrow-makers  fletchers.  These  trades,  with  the  stringers 
and  arrow-head  makers,  petitioned  Queen  Elizabeth  in  1570,  to  enforce  in 
their  favour  a  statute  of  Henry  VIII.,  enjoining  every  man  to  have  a  bow  in 
bis  house.  She  did  so,  and  butts  were  erected  in  different  places,  such  as 
Newington  Butts,  &c.,  at  which  every  able-bodied  man  was  enjoined  to  prac- 
tise the  art.  Forei^  yew,  however,  b^an  to  grow  scarce ;  and  it  was  thought 
so  superior  to  Enghsh  yew,  that  a  bow  of  it  sold  for  Qs,  Sd.,  when  the  bow  of 
English  yew  cost  only  2s,  The  Venetians,  who  were  the  chief  importers, 
having  exhausted  the  stock  in  Italy  and  Turkey,  procured  yew  staves  from 
Spain ;  till  at  last  the  Spanish  government  disliking  the  trade,  ordered  all 
their  yew  trees  to  be  cut  down.  When  yew  could  no  longer  be  obtained  of 
sufficient  size  to  make  an  entire  bow,  it  struck  a  bowyer  of  Manchester  of 
tlie  name  of  Kelsal,  about  the  end  of  the  lOth  century,  that  he  might  make 
the  back  of  the  bow  of  another  kind  of  wood,  retaining  the  belly  of  yew. 
Ash,  elm,  and  several  other  woods,  were  used  for  this  purpose ;  and  at  last 
backed  bows  became  so  common  as  almost  to  supersede  the  use  of  self  bows, 
as  those  were  called,  which  were  made  of  a  single  piece.  Sometimes  they 
were  made  of  three,  and  sometimes  even  of  four  pieces  of  wood  ;  but  the  best 
are  .of  two.  Gradually  also  yew  came  to  be  disused;  and  ornamental 
foreign  woods,  particularly  fustick,  lancewood,  and  partridge-wood  were  em- 
ployed. For  the  best  account  of  archery,  and  every  thing  relating  to  bows, 
up  to  the  commencement  of  the  present  century,  we  may  refer  to  Roberts's 
English  Bowman^  or  Tracts  on  Archery ,  published  in  1801 ;  and  for  able  his- 
torical researches  on  the  subject,  to  Moseley's  Essay  on  Archery^  and  Grose's 
Treatise  on  Ancient  Arms  and  Armour.  Mr.  Waring,  the  first  bow-manufac- 
turer in  England,  and  perhaps  in  Europe,  informs  us  that  the  common  yew  with 
sufficiently  clear  and  knobless  trunks  is  no  longer  to  be  found,  either  in  Eng- 
land, or  in  any  other  part  of  Europe ;  and  though  English  yew  is  occasionally 
used  by  manufacturers,  yet  that  bows  are  now  almost  entirely  made  of  dif- 
ferent kinds  of  wood  from  South  America.  He  showed  us,  indeed,  one  or 
two  bows,  in  which  the  belly  was  made  of  English  yew,  and  the  back  of 
hickory,  but  these  he  considered  of  a  very  inferior  description.  Perhaps  if 
yew  trees  were  planted  in  masses,  and  drawn  up  to  the  height  of  10  ft., 
with  clear  trunks,  and  cut  down  when  they  were  of  6  in.  or  6  in.,  in  diameter, 
they  might  still  be  used  for  this  manufacture. 

The  fruit  of  the  yew  is  applied  to  no  use  in  Britain,  though  the  kernel  of 
the  nut  may  be  eaten ;  and  it  is  said  to  afford,  by  expression,  an  oil  which  is 
good  for  fattening  poultry.  The  dried  leaves  have  been  given  to  children  for 
killing  worms ;  but  it  is  a  dangerous  medicine,  and  has  often  proved  fatal. 
An  infusion  of  the  leaves  is  said  to  be  used,  in  some  parts  of^  Hampshire, 
for  sponging  the  bodies  of  the  dead,  under  the  idea  of  its  retarding  putre- 
faction.   A£r.  Knight,  finding  that  vfaspa  prefer  the  fruit  of  the  yew  to  that 
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of  the  vine,  luggcatH  the  itleu  of  planting  female  yew  trees  near  vineries. 
(Hort,  Tram.) 

The  yew  makes  excellent  hedges  for  tshelter ;  undergrowth  for  the  protection 
of  game;  and,  when  pUuited  thick  on  suitable  soUjSO  tis  ta  tie  drawn  itp  with 
clean  and  straight  trunks,  nio«t  vtiluuble  timber.  WJien  the  hedge  is  wtinted 
to  be  of  one  shade  of  green,  the  plants  sh(.)util  all  be  raised  frojn  cuttings  of 
the  Boine  tree;  and,  when  they  are  intended  to  show  fruit,  in  order  to  rival 
a  holly  hedge,  only  female  pkmtji  should  be  chosen;  and  llic  be<lge,  like  holly 
hedges  kept  for  their  fruit,  should  be  cut  in  with  a  knife,  and  never  dipped 
with  tile  shears.  Single  scattered  trees,  when  intended  to  be  ornamental  by 
their  berries,  should,  of  course,  always  be  females ;  and,  in  order  to  determine 
their  sex,  they  should  not  be  removed  to  where  they  mrc  finally  to  reiiiaii:i  till 
they  have  flowered.  This  may,  doubtless,  be  accelerated  by  ringing  a  branch 
on  each  plant  after  it  has  attained  5  or  (J  years'  crowth. 

The  use  of  the  yew  tree  in  ancient  topiary  gardening,  during  the  seventecntli 
century,  was  as  extensive,  in  England  and  France,  as  that  ot  the  box  seems  to 
have  been  in  Itidy  in  the  days  of  Pliny.  The  practice  was  rendered  fashion- 
iU>le  bj  Evel)"n,  previously  to  which  the  clipping  of  trees  as  garden  omaments 
was  chiefly  confined  to  plants  of  box,  juniper,  &c.,  ke()t  by  the  commercial 
gardeners  of  the  day  in  pots  and  boxe«,  and  trained  for  a  number  of  years,  till 
the  figure  retJiiire<l  was  complete.  Sometiiiifii,  as  we  find  by  Gibson,  Bradley, 
and  others,  clippetl  plants  of  this  sort  .Ht>ld  as  high  fis  five  guineas  each  ;  fmd,  in 
all  probability,  this  high  price  first  letl  Evelyn  to  the  idea  of  clipjiing  the  more 
hardy  yew  in  situations  where  it  was  faiully  to  remain.  The  narrowness  of 
the  leaves  of  the  yew  renders  it  far  less  disfi^rcd  by  clipping  than  even  the 
box  ;  mid,  as  it  is  much  hardier  than  the  Juniper,  should  clipped  trees  come 
again  into  fashion,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  yew  would  be  preferred  to 
all  others.  As  an  avenue  tree,  the  yew  may  be  considered  suitable  for 
approaches  to  cemeteries,  mausoleums,  or  tojnbs ;  and,  as  a  single  tree,  for 
scattering  in  chnrchynnls  and  burial-grounds. 

In  modern  gardening,  the  yew  is  chiefly  valued  as  undergrowth,  and  for 
single  trees  and  small  groups  in  particular  situations.  **  As  to  its  picturesque 
perfections,"  says  Gilpin,  writing  in  17HCJ,  *•  I  profess  myself  (contrary ,  1  sup- 
pose, to  general  opinion)  a  great  admirer  of  its  form  and  foliage.  The  yew 
la,  of  all  other  trees,  the  most  tonsile.  Hence  ail  the  indignities  it  sut^rs. 
We  every  where  see  it  cut  and  metamorphosed  into  such  a  variety  of  defor- 
mities, that  we  are  hardly  brought  to  conceive  it  has  a  natund  sha[>e,  or)  the 
power  which  other  trees  have  of  hanging  carelessly  and  negligently.  Yet  it 
nns  this  power  in  a  very  eminent  degree ;  and,  in  a  state  of  nature,  except  in 
exposed  Himations,  is,  perhaps,  one  of  the  most  beautiful  evergreens  we  have. 
Indeed,  I  know  not  whether,  all  things  considered,  it  is  not  superior  to  the 
cedar  of  Lebanon  itself  t  I  mean,  to  such  meagre  representations  of  that 
noble  plant  as  we  have  in  England.  The  same  soil  which  cramps  the  cedar 
is  congenial  to  the  yew.  It  is  but  seldom,  however,  that  we  see  the  yew  in 
perfection.  In  the  New  Forest  it  fomicrly  abounded,  but  is  now  nnicb 
si}n*cer.  But  still,  in  many  parts  of  the  New  Forest,  some  noble  specimens  of 
this  treeure  toft.  (Ine  1  liaveuftcn  visited,  which  is  a  tree  of  peculiar  beauty. 
It  iimrietliately  divides  into  several  massive  limbs,  each  of  which,  banging  m 
grand  loose  foliage,  spreads  over  a  large  compass  of  ground  ;  and  yet  the  whole 
tree  forms  a  close  compact  body  ;  that  is,  its  boughs  are  not  so  separated 
as  to  break  into  distinct  parts.  But,  though  we  slioiiUl  be  able  to  establish 
^e  beauty  of  the  yew  with  respect  to  form  and  foliage,  there  remains  one 
point  still  which  we  should  find  it  hard  to  combat.  Its  colour,  unfortunately, 
gives  olfeuee.  Its  dingy  funereal  hue,  people  say,  makes  it  only  fit  for  n 
churchyard.  An  attachment  to  colour,  as  such,  seems  to  me  an  indication 
of  false  taste.  Hence  ai'ise  the  rmmcrous  absurilities  of  gaudy  decoration. 
In  the  same  manner,  u  dislike  to  any  particular  colour  shows  a  S4jueainish- 
ness,  which  should  as  little  be  encouraged.  Indeed,  when  you  have  only  one 
colour  to  deal  with,  as  in  pauiting  the  wainscot  of  your  room,  the  eye, 
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properly  enough,  gives  a  preference  to  some  soft  pleasant  tint,  in  opposition 
to  a  glaring  bold  one;  but,  when  colours  act  in  concert  (as  is  the  case  in  all 
scenery),  red,  blue,  yellow,  lipht  green,  or  Sngy  green,  are  all  alike:  the 
virtue  of  each  consists  solely  in  its  agreement  with  its  ndghbours."  (For. 
Seen.,  i.  p.  101.) 

The  jMttonous  Nature  of  the  Yew  Tree  has  been  known  (as  we  have  seen  in 
p.  2069.)  since  the  time  of  Theophrastus,  though  some  are  of  opinion  that  the 
yew  of  the  ancients  was  a  species  of  cypress.  A  mass  of  evidence,  however, 
proves  that  the  yew  of  the  modems  is  generally  poisonous  in  its  branches  and 
leaves,  though  the  berries  may  be  eaten  with  penect  safety.  The  leaves  were 
formerly  thought  a  cure  for  worms  in  children;  but  Dr.  Percival  of  Man- 
chester, in  his  Medical  and  PhilosophictU  Essai/s,  relates  a  melancholy  circum- 
stance of  three  children  bein^  poisoned  by  their  mother's  giving  them  yew 
leaves  for  this  purpose.  The  children  first  took  a  spoonful  of  the  dried  leaves, 
equally  divided  among  them,  and  mixed  with  brown  sugar,  and  afterwards 
ate  a  mess  of  porridge  with  sour  buttermilk.  From  this  dose  they  experienced 
no  bad  effect :  but,  two  days  afterwards,  the  mother,  finding  the  worms  still 
troubled  them,  administered  a  dose  of  the  ftesh  leaves,  giving  them  afterwards 
a  mess  of  nettle  pottage;  that  is,  gruel  with  voung  nettles  boiled  in  it;  and  in 
a  few  hours  the  children  were  all  dead.  They  appeared  to  have  suffered  no 
pain,  and,  after  death,  looked  as  though  they  were  m  a  placid  sleep.  A  young 
lady  and  her  servant,  in  Sussex,  who  nad  drunk  a  decoction  of  yew  leaves  by 
mistake  for  rue,  di^  in  the  same  manner ;  and  several  other  mstances  are 
related  of  their  proving  fatal  to  human  beings.  There  are  instances  of  horses 
and  cows  having  been  poisoned  by  eatii^  the  branches  of  the  yew ;  and  sheep 
have  been  killed  by  browsing  upon  the  bark  of  the  tree;  but  goats,  deer,  and 
turkeys  are  said  to  eat  the  leaves  without  being  injured  by  them.  In  the 
New  Planter's  Kalendar,  it  is  stated,  that,'.though  the  yew  has  been  cried  down 
as  a  standard  in  pasture  ground,  on  account  of  the  poisonous  nature  of  the 
leaves,  yet  there  are  many  yew  trees  in  pastures,  not  fenced  round,  and  also 
hedges,  which  are  uniformly  browsed  by  sheep  and  cattle  without  doing 
them  any  injury  whatever.  Hanbury  relates  a  story  of  seven  or  eight  cattle 
"having  died  in  consequence  of  having  eaten  the  half-dried  clippings  of  a  yew 
tree  or  hedge,  which  the  gardflner  had  thrown  over  the  wall ;  by  which  it  would 
appear  that  the  leaves  and  twigs,  when  dried  or  half-dried,  and  when  taken 
into  the  stomach  in  considerable  quantities,  have  a  very  di^ent  effect  from 
what  they  have  when  taken  in  small  quantities  when  green."  Marshall  has 
seen  extensive  yew  plantations,  into  which  cattle  were  admitted  without  any 
evil  consequence  to  themselves,  though  the  trees  were  browsed  to  the  very 
bough.  Sheq>,  he  says,  are  [mrticuiarly  fond  of  the  leaves,  and,  when  the 
ground  is  covered  with  snow,  will  stand  upon  their  hind  l^s,and  devour  them 
as  high  as  they  can  reach. 

In  the  Dic^nmre  des  Eaux  et  ForeU,  the  subject  of  the  poisonous  nature 
of  the  yew  is  discussed  at  great  length.  The  ^oung  shoots,  it  is  allowed,  are 
poisonous  both  to  men  and  animsds,  acting  hke  other  acrid  poisons,  by  pro- 
ducing inflammation  and  spasms ;  the  antidotes  to  which  are  oily  substances. 
In  1753,  several  horses  havmg  entered  into  a  garden  near  Bois  Ic  Due,  in  Dutch 
Brabant,  ate  some  of  the  branches  of  this  tree,  and  died  four  hours  afterwards, 
without  any  other  symptoms  than  spasms,  which  continued  for  several 
minutes.  A  similar  instance  is  related  by  Varennes  de  Fenilles  respecting  a 
company  of  cavalry  horses,  durins  the  war  in  Germany,  which  had  been  tied 
to  some  yews,  and  had  eaten  of  them.  Valmont  de  Bouare  mentions  that 
an  ass,  which  had  been  fastened  to  a  hedgje  of  yews  near  the  Jardin  des 
Plantes,  after  eating  a  few  of  the  branches,  instantly  expired,  being  greatly 
inflated.  MM.  Daubenton  and  Desfontaines  have  seen  poultry  and  sheep, 
that  had  eaten  of  the  leaves  of  the  yew  tree,  die  in  a  short  time.  These 
pernicious  effects  of  the  yew  have  been  confimicni  by  the  repeated  experience 
of  Professor  Wiborg,  in  the  Veterinary  School,  and  at  the  Botanic  Oarden, 
of  Ck>penhagen.    From  the  experiments  of  the  professor,  it  appears  that  yew 
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leaves,  eaten  alone,  are  fatal  to  animals,  particularly  to  horses,  upon  which  he 
made  bis  experiments ;  but  that,  when  mixed  with  twice  or  thrice  as  much 
oats,  they  may  be  used  without  any  danger.  This  neutralisation  of  the  poi- 
sonous qualities  of  the  yew  by  another  vegetable  may  explain,  to  a  certain 
extent,  the  diversity  of  opinion  upon  their  elects ;  it  being  possible  that  some 
animals,  which  have  eaten  of  the  yew  without  inconvenience,  had  shortly  before 
eaten  heartily  of  some  other  vegetable.  At  all  events,  as  M.  Dutour  observes, 
it  is  possible  that  the  nature  of  the  soil,  the  climate,  and  the  age  of  the 
tree,  may  contribute  to  diminish  its  bad  eflfects;  and  it  is  certain,  that  with 
this  poison,  as  with  certain  others  (opium  for  example),  custom  renders  it 
innoxious.  It  is  said  that,  in  the  mountains  of  Hanover  and  Hesse,  the 
peasants  feed  their  cattle  in  part  with  the  branches  of  the  yew,  during  the 
winter.  They  know  its  poisonous  qualities  ;  and,  although  they  reckon  it  good 
food,  they  are  aware  that  great  precaution  is  necessary  in  using  it,  without 
which  they  run  the  risk  of  losing  tneir  cattle :  consequently,  they  give  them 
at  first  a  very  little,  mixed  with  other  forage ;  afto^ards  they  gradually 
augment  the  quantity,  until  at  last  they  can  almost  give  them  the  leaves  of 
alone,  without  any  danger. 

Soil,  Propagation,  S^c.  The  yew  will  grow  on  any  soil  that  is  somewhat 
moist ;  but  it  thrives  best  in  loams  and  clays,  on  rock,  and  in  a  shady  situa- 
tion. It  is  propagated  for  the  most  part  by  seeds;  but  the  varieties,  and  also 
the  species,  when  the  object  is  to  form  a  hedge  of  plants  of  the  same  dimen- 
sions and  colour  of  leaf,  as  already  mentioned  (p.  2088.),  should  be  propa- 
gated by  cuttings  or  layers  from  one  plant  only.  The  berries  are  ripe  in 
October,  and  should  be  then  gathered,  carried  to  the  rot-heap,  and  treated  in 
the  same  manner  as  haws.  (See  p.  840.)  If,  however,  they  are  sown  imme- 
diately, enveloped  in  their  pulp,  a  few  of  them  may  come  up  the  following 
year,  and  the  remainder  the  second  year;  but,  if  the  pulp  is  allowed  to  dry 
round  the  nut,  and  they  are  kept  in  that  state  till  spring,  none  oi  them  will 
come  up  till  the  third  year.  Cuttings  may  be  formed  of  either  one  or  two  years* 
growth,  and  planted  in  a  shady  border,  either  in  the  banning  of  April  or  the 
end  of  August.  The  cuttings  will  be  most  certain  of  success  if  slipped  off 
with  a  heel,  and  if  the  soil  consists  chiefly  of  sand.  The  leaves  should  be 
carefully  stripped  off  the  lower  part  of  the  cOtting,  which  may  be  from  7  in. 
to  10  in.  in  length,  and  buried  to  the  depth  of  5  in.  in  the  soil.  Cuttings 
treated  in  this  manner  require  two  years  before  they  are  sufficiently  rooted 
to  be  removed.  In  all  probability,  however,  if  the  points  of  the  shoots  were 
taken  and  planted  in  sand  under  a  hand-glass,  about  midsummer,  or  before, 
they  would  produce  roots  the  same  season,  and  might  be  transplanted  the 
following  spring.  Whether  plants  are  raised  from  seeds  or  cuttings,  they 
ought  to  undergo  the  usual  routine  of  culture  in  the  nursery,  till  Uiey  are 
3  ft.  or  4  ft.  high  ;  because,  as  they  are  of  slow  growth,  time  is  gained  by  this 
practice;  and  the  yew  transplants  so  readily  at  any  a^e,  that  there  is  no  more 
danger  of  plants  failing  when  transplanted  at  the  height  of  6  ft.  or  8  ft.,  than 
there  is  when  they  are  only  6  in.  or  8  in.  high.  In  planting  the  yew  for  hedges, 
the  advantage  of  having  large-sized  plants  is  obvious;  for  which  reason  Boutcher 
recommends  them  to  be  kept  in  the  nursery  till  they  are  7  or  8  years  of  age, 
at  which  time  they  will  be  7  ft.  or  8  ft.  high.  The  season  for  transplanting 
the  yew,  whether  of  a  large  or  small  size,  is,  as  in  the  case  of  all  other  ever- 
greens, when  the  sap  is  in  a  comparatively  dormant  state,  between  autumn  and 
spring,  and  when  the  weather  is  open,  mild,  and,  if  possible,  showery.  If  trans- 
planted in  frosty  weather,  or  wnile  a  dry  wind  prevails,  they  ought  to  be 
covered  with  mats  or  straw,  or  wicker  hurdles,  kept  6  in.  or  8  in.  from  the 
plant  by  stakes  and  poles.  The  proper  season  for  clipping  yew  hedges  is 
towards  the  end  of  June,  when  the  snoots  of  the  year  have  been  completed ; 
and,  to  retain  a  hedge  in  the  greatest  beauty  or  verdure  for  the  greatest  length 
of  time,  it  ought  to  be  gone  over  in  the  latter  end  of  July,  or  the  beginning  of 
August ;  and  the  points  of  all  those  shoots  which  had  become  stubby,  from 
repeated  clippings,  cut  back  Sin.  or  4  in.    If  this  be  not  attended  to  annually, 
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the  entire  surface  of  the  hedge  will  have  to  be  cut  in  to  the  same  depth  every 
5  or  6  years,  otherwise  the  surface  will  become  so  thick  and  matted  with  twigs 
as  to  exclude  the  air  from  the  interior,  and  to  kill  a  number  of  the  branches, 
so  as  here  and  there  to  form  ^s.  These  gaps,  by  admitting  the  air,  are  the 
means  of  keeping  the  hedge  alive ;  and  it  is  curious  in  this  way  to  see  nature 
relieving  herself. 

The  yew  is  admirably  adapted  for  underwood;  because,  like  the  holly  and 
the  box,  it  thrives  under  tne  shade  and  drip  of  other  trees.  When  planted 
in  masses  by  itself,  the  trees  are  drawn  up  with  straight  trunks,  like  pines  and 
firs ;  and,  in  good  loamy  soil,  on  a  cool  bottom,  plantations  of  yews,  treated 
in  this  manner,  must  evidently  be  highly  valuable.  There  are  some  fine  yew 
groves,  with  tall  clean  trunks,  at  Combermere,  in  Cheshire;  and  here  and 
there  in  plantations,  in  most  parts  of  the  country,  proofs  may  be  obtained  that 
the  yew,  like  the  cedar  of  Lebanon,  the  red  cedar,  the  arbor  vitas,  the  juniper, 
and  various  other  trees,  usually  seen  as  immense  bushes,  might  easily  be 
grown  so  as  to  throw  all  their  strength  into  a  clean  straight  trunk. 

Accidents,  Diseases,  4c  The  wood  of  the  yew  is  tough,  and  therefore  not 
liable  to  be  injured  by  storms ;  and  both  the  wood  and  the  leaves  being  poi- 
sonous, neither  are  attacked  by  insects ;  or  if  they  are,  it  is  in  a  very  shght 
degree.  The  points  of  the  shoots,  in  some  situations  and  seasons,  produce 
little  tufb  of  leaves,  which  mav  be  considered  as  abortive  shoots.  Very  few 
lichens  or  fungi  are  ever  found  on  the  bark ;  because  that,  as  we  have  already 
observed,  scales  off  every  year.  SphaeVia  T^xi  Sow.,  t.  494.  f.  6.,  is  common 
on  the  branch  lets  and  leaves. 

8taH$tie$.  Recorded  Tree$.  The  1i«t  of  tbcso  might  be  greatly  extended  ;  but  we  ihall  confine 
ouraelvet  to  a  few,  commencing  with  one  mentioned  bj  Evelyn  as  growing  in  the  churchyanl  of 
Crowbunt,  in  Surrey,  with  atnink  10  ft.  in  diameter.  The  same  author  al«o  mentioni  "  a  super- 
annuated  yew  tree,  growing  in  Bratwrne  churchjrard,  in  Kent,  with  a  trunit  8  ft.  11  in.  in  drcum. 
ferenoe,  which  bad  been  blown  down,  and  sawn  up  into  goodly  planks,  and  considerable  pieces  of 
squared  and  clear  timber.  Such  another  monster  "  he  says,  "  u  to  be  seen  in  Sutton  churchyard, 
near  Winchester."  (HutU.  EpcL,  vcd.  il.  p.  195:)  Box  Hill,  in  Surrey,  was,  in  the  time  of  Erelyn.  as 
cdebraled  for  Us  yews  as  (or  iu  box  trees.  A  tree  al  Hcclior,  Ln  Bucki,  nvnr  thr  church,  is  uAA  to 
hivt  measured  9 n.  In  diainrter ;  but  this  tJrciio  lonpivr  tJilita.  While  mcntloiU  a  yew  tree  m  the 
cilUfchrard  of  ^Ibome.  * hich^  m  nm,  was  av^rentiy  of  gf  CAt  ago,  llle  IxhI?  wo*  fqUat,  ihort,  and 
Cllldl,  atiid  fined  2;J  n,  tupporting;  a  larKT  henA.  It  wan  U  m^lc  trr«  -  ^uA,  in  th«  ipf\f\e,  ir  fhecl  p\andt 
of  dusc  Moft  of  the  yc"  tri.i?f  m  the  cTiurchyDrdi  of  that  nvighbouThOod,  he  »ay  *,  Mu  malet ;  whirh, 
Wblut}ilDl»,.miistbe  Riducf  orroero  iccleitm,  since,  wiicn  th«etro«*  were  iiintcd.itwij  not  jp?h6- 
taUy  known  that  there  were  Hies  in  trees  i  liuiC,  itocc  he  aUowi  that  ibcinAle  £ree»  are  nf  nioro  ra- 
tniit  growth  than  th«  female],  by  cflcctlllg  liii!  Mronirf^t  pbnti /rom  icncd-bcdii  in  whkh  the  plant* 
stotvi  nil  Mt  e{|u.i}  fli«tAii<:»,  the  chance  woliM  be  in.  favour  of  males.  A  tree  at  Lilfk  SIijt(Ii>i3,  near 
Shamhill,  in  >itaJtbrdihlr«,  hud.  In  1780,  a  sitifi^larl;  pietur»qu{?  appearance,  nad  formnl  diif  of  a 
vast  nuinU?r  of  very  ojil  jinti  \$r\si!  yew  iTfux.  (Sw  Genf-  jVutf.,  'wi  a.  p.  US".,  Siipv.,  whtTC*  <1gur* 
Of  thl»  pic!tuftsqtiF  tri-i"  i»  tlvcJU)  In  iictitlftu^,  flCf onliiig  t"  I>f ,  WftlHef,  there  vitff p  h  gwax  many  yew 
tree*  in  ihf  lAitt-r  end  ufiim  liti  ctntury,  with  tmiiicw  vnryiiiiu  ffunn  lift.  Ki  ,^Tt-  in  tirt*Uiii.|{TL'nce  j 
the  laiti'f  l>eii)j;  the  dlTni^i^iion*  oT  the  Fnrtinj;al  Vew.  On  th^  hjlli  bctw(4-n  Duinl3art*iiti  iitiil  Ijiich 
Ijummul,  tfiere  were,  in  the  beginniui;  Qfthf^  jfrcicnt  century,  many  hundr4<d»  of  ]ar|{e  jrew  trt^v*,  lU 
of  which  ha¥e  been  rut  down  and  loid.  Ha>'c^,  ^n  119^,  rfcnrt)*  K^vcrali  tree*  at  at  that  tjin<?  ^'XiitJbg 
in  Ireland.  At  Dunitunftone,  tie  »awabtive,%}  tre«*^  ni'Sit  of  thpm  wiltb  clear  trunks  'i!  ft>  In  4iB- 
nncier,  and  (Upwards  £jrj<>  n  hijtb.  A  yew  tree  at  Forttace,  in  Kildare,  the  Mitne  aulhr>r  i 
has  a  trvnit  *  ft  m  AUm>^tei  at  6  rt-  ttntn  the  tftrMnd  i  *nd  the  didmeleir  of  (be  hcaii  it  fi'yft. 


Eiiitimg  Trtft.    In  tht  envtrci*ni  of  j^oiidun.  Ttiere  utt  nssji?  yew  ureetat  s>fln,  and  at  tht  Chliwic4i 

t,  Hainjme*rt»  *  tree,  IS  years  pUntnL  la 
1h  R^  high  ;  at  York  Pjoutc,  Twtckn'ham,  UX)  1C2.T*  a\A,  It  ii$att,  hl^h.-4k>nth  of  London.     In  D«. 


Tll|a,l>«<,«r«e'n:][Jft  andSQtl  in  height;  at  Minurl  C>rove,  Hamnfltes^t  a  tree,  tS  years 


vonahire.  In  the  chbtrhyard  nrStoke-tiabrJei,  *ituBtcd  on  th«  river  l>art,  it  a  ilne  old  yew, -U)  f|, 
high,  the  trunk  orwhirli.  is  I^  A.  ft  in.  in  rirc-u[iiferienre,aiid  the  diameter  of  the  head  it  70  ft  ;  at 
about  7  ft.  frooj  the  afn^atld, the  trunk  flivides  into  two  hmbii,  one  of  511:.  6in.,  snd  lhci)th»'4rt.  &in., 
in  ctrcarnfffipJK*.  In  l>qrfc(;t*.hire,  et  McUmry  Part,  S^UO  yciBJ*  old,  it  in  r^(t-  hijrh,  th«  iiiamcter  of 
tlietrufika  ft,,  an4  ihatofthchoad;'*!  fl-  lii  the  l*le  ftf  J(fr»e>,  in  Saundfrn'i  N'unnrry,  10  years 
pointed,  U  li  d^jit  hijfh.  In  SumencUbire^,  at  Brix^kltry  Hall,  it  I*  JXt  hij^h,  with  a  trunk  IHft  Jn 
elrcuinr<Rrcnce  ;  another,  with  a  trunk  17  11.  in  LirtrumrfTcnce  :  at  Lt-'iyh  Ctiurt,  it  ii  45  ft  Mgh,  the 
clr^umrri^fTirt.' of  tht^  trunk  11  ft,,  and  the  iHainctcr  of  the  head  48 ft  In  Nurrer,  at  I'llsey  Place, 
■ear  t>Ki(ton¥,  H  if  4^  rt.  hlKli,  the  circuiuference  uf  the  trunk,  at  .^i  (L  f^oni  Wit  ground,  \*  18  it.  fiin. 
and  the  diaiDeter  of  the  htf^ad  betwitMirn  (il  ft.  and  70  ft.  In  Hone**  Efvry  Dag  Book  is  Ml  enfn'aviijg  of  i 
yen  tree  in  WanHivbitm  ctmrthyard,  near  Hagthot,  Surrey,  tnid  to  have  been  planted  in  the  time  of 
wilikrit  thi"  f;fm.iLJt'rur,  2\  fl,  hi^h,  jirtd  12  tt,  in  prt.  In  Si*«i<,^*,5t  Cowdray,  it  uao  fl.  hiab,  with 
a  trunk  (rfl  a  irj  diamc-ter  ;  at  Kidlvnxj}<,t>,  it  i*  4^l  (t  hjgfi,  the  ili.iHicEer  of  the  tfun*  3  ft  fiin.,  and 
of  th(  head  54  ft.  In  Wiluhire,  at  t^n^^lv^t,  ^li'>  ;^eflrtoid,  \i  is  It;  r^  high,  the  diameter  of  the  trunk 
]Uft4in.,  and  that  of  the  hea^4^ft,^Nain]|  uT  LondcFTi,  In  Eterl^ihiri',  nt  A  Ids  worth,  near  VVaU 
Itngfont,  in  thec-hnrchlra^i^  is  one  ^  ft  .j  in.  in  L-Lrcumference  at  ^  ft  from  the  ground :  It  hu  a  Une 
terdar  h?A4,  nrn-nhaiKd,  though,  Compared  with  the  tl^itik,  it  u  A  dwqtr  At  Hampttcad  Marshall,, 
there  »fe  thu  rumaini  of  •  vety  olil  y?w,  tho  trunk  of  whicd  wfn  47  ft-  in  clrrUtnferenTO  a  lew  jeaj* 
*fO;  but  whkh.  in  IW6,  Kraifjnfy  3?  ft  in  cirttimfctencc.  In  Chfihirc,  at  Tabley  Hall,  70  jean 
1,U  li»ft-  hi(h.  tfic  diameter  of  the  tntnk  11*-,  and  of  the  hcMd  [¥irt  in  Efcnbtghihire.  at 
~  HaII.  i,5  ft-  hi^h,  Ibt  41«met«  of  the  iruolt  Sit.  4nd  tlmt  of  the  h«»d  41  ft  Sn  Durham, 
~  £!«  3fiuf«  planted,  U  4i  «llt  high,  the  •iicmetcr  uf  the  trunk  I  ft,  and  thai  of  the  htad 
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Jl)  Jl  In  Emcx.  at  Shoti|roTr,  there  It  a  tree  S(>n.  hlRh,  with  a  initiik  a  ^  iiin,  in  iltainvter,  and 
ibc  diameter  of  llio  head  &S  fl. ;  at  Brayhrooke,  iil  yean  planted,  it  ii  £&ft.  Iiij;b,  the  diameter  of  Ltw 
trunk  I  (t  eiin.,  atidof  thehesilSTft  i  »t  My  land.  1i;  yr^tm  pUntcd,  it  u  litt  higti,  the  circum- 
fcrencv  of  the  trunk  1  It  lU  ifi,,  and  the  iliaioKcr  of  the  head  1.1  ft  In  Uainmhirc,  in  Warblington 
churchyard,  near  Port*inouth,  It  l»  tlfilt  in  c-irriiinfefpnce.  In  Kent,  in  Leedn  churchyard.  i»  a  yew 
tree,  the  greatett  rircurafprence  of  which  wa»  31  11.  '2  in.  ,  at  7  ft-  hi^,  aS  ft  8ui. ;  diameti-r  of 
the  h61low,  in  October,  1K:;'J,  when  tome  givua  had  been  residing  in  it,  Bit.  ()in. ;  height  tn  the 
lowest  brwch  7  ft  II  in. ;  total  height  ;i^a  4in.  ;  and  diameter  of  the  head  .^ft  In  t.dri'** 
trnhirc,  at  Donninston  Park,  £5  ycttr»  plnnted,  it  i»  :ll  ft.  hixb,  the  diameter  of  the  trunk  lUin., 
mnd  of  the  head  £4  ft.  In  NortbiUn|jUiiuhirt',  in  the  rhurtiiyanl  at  A»hby,  bi  a  ver;  large  yew 
tree;  but  tt  if  nut  i>a«y  lu  Uke  it«  diiiieniiont,  am  ilic  scetn  U  buried  in  mould  up  to  the  branching 
off"  of  iu  chief  branchea.  In  Koniiumberlaiu),  at  Hartburn,  80  year*  old,  it  l«  3Sn.  high, 
the  diameter  of  the  truuk  5  A,  n;  in.,  and  tint  of  the  head  JU 11.  In  OxfonlthiTe,  m  the  Oxforci 
Botanic  Garden,  dJO  years  old,  it  i>  iltj  ft  high,  the  diameter  of  the  to^unk  2  ft,  aod  of  the  bead 
64 ft;  a  female  tree:  another,  a  male  tree,  SIMJ  jrean  okl^  it  3811.  bi)^h,  the  diameter  of  the 
trunk  in.  iJ'in.,  and  of  the  head  S7ft.  The yeir  hedget  which  fbnnerly  cxiited  in  thia  garden 
hav«  been  alreaiiy  mcnttmivd.  p.907li.  In  Pembrokeimr^  at  Btackpok*  Coiu-t,  iO  yean  planted, 
it  Is  aOlt  hiKh,  the  dlanieter  of  the  trunk  9  In.,  and  that  of  the  head  IS  ft  In  Radnonhire, 
at  Maeslaugh  Caitle,  3«>  ft  hijfh ,  the  diameter  of  the  trunk  J  ft  .■)  in.,  antl  that  of  the  head  (Jti  ft.  In 
8hnmihire.  at  Hardwicke  GraoRc,  !»  ycart  pl.-intcd,  it  i*  13  ft.  high  ;  at  Wdlcy  Park,  21  yean  iiJanted, 
it  ii  Si  ft.  high,thcdiftinct«rof  the  trunk  J  ft.,  a&dWthc  head  ish.;  at  Kinlct,40ft.  high,  the  dta> 
meter  of  the  trunk  5  It,  Ami  that  of  tlu'  heati  71  It  Id  Staflbrdthire^  at  Himley  flail,  arc  several  im- 
mense yew  tree*,  particulariv  one  which  i«  relebrated  for  it»  widely  n^rvading  bead.  In  Suffolk,  at 
Finbotough  Hall,  70 /ears  i.lsiittd,  it  i«  .W  ft.  hiflh.  the  diameter  ..i  lUv  trunk  Sft  9ia,  and  that  of 
Che  head  iS  ft.  in  Worce«Ccr*hlrc,  al  Hadzor  House,  it  is  10  It.  hi;4li,  and  hfe«  a  tnink7ft  in  cir- 
Ctmfcfcncc ;  at  Croome,  4^)  year«  old.  It  is  Si)  ft  high,  the  diameter  of  tfic  trunk  I  ft  *1  in.,  and  that  of 
tlie  bead  soft ;  in  Hiacklcton  cliurcbyard  is  a  very  fine  tree,  with  a  trunk  7  ft  in  diameter  at  4  ft 
Una  Ibe  ground.  In  Yorkshire, at  Grimston,  IJ  yean  planted,  it  i«  Hft  high,  the  diameter  of  tho 
OimkQln.^andnf  the  heiid  Uft. ;  at  Spotborou^h  HhII.  near  I}imc;<i«tor,  it  is  54  ft  high,  cirrum- 
fWMieeof  the  trunk,  at  ;lrt.  from  the  grmind,  15  ft.  <i  in.,  diariieU'r  of  the  bend  ti^iX.;  in  Studley 
Pailt,£0;ft.  fiin.  high,  with  a  trunk  4ft  0  liu  in  diameter,  and  ttu-diiMactrrof  thehead  ."i^ift  (Seejljj. 
Iy91,}— In  Scotlanir,  in  thr  environs  of  Edinburgh,  at  Gonfurd  Huum.',  ;i5  years  planted,  it  i«  am. 
high,  diameter  of  the  trunk  .i  ft.  IQin.,  and  of  the  head  '21  It ;  at  Hatton  Houkc  it  ~u  Hi  It.  high,  (he 
dianelet  of  the  trunk  "i  ft.,  and  of  the  head  3)  ft. ;  at  Morvdun,  41}  ft  high,  the  diaincler  of  the  trunk 
3  It.  4  in.,  and  of  the  head  57  ft.  ^-Soutli  of  Edinlmrgh.  In  Uerwirkihlre,  at  the  HirAel,  ,^0  veam 
plaiUed,  II  is  17  ft  high,  the  diameter  of  the  head  SO  It  In  Kircudhrightihire,  at  St  Mary's  Isle,  it 
U  :Ht  ft  high,  the  diameter  of  the  trunk  2  ft.  :i  in.,  and  that  of  the  head  ^>  ft.  In  IIa.ddinglonshire, 
at  Tyniiighanr,  it  i«  S4ft.  high,  the  diameter  <if  tlie  trutik  S  ft.  ^  iit,  and  of  tlie  head  V7  ft  La  Hox. 
Inirghihire,  at  Ilryburgh  Abbey,  the  one  already  nnticvd,  p.  S079.  i  and  at  Miiito,  140  yean  old,  it  is 
9l> It  high,  the  diameter  of  the  trunk  S  ft,  and  of  the  lit*!  54ft  —  Norllt  (d  Kdinhurgh.  In  Argyll- 
abire,  at  Minard,  i*  «  beautiful  tree,  about  I  Jll  year*  tild,  ."Hit  fim.  high,  diameter  of  the  ht-id  ,Vjft 
In  Banflkhire,  at  Huntleir  Ixxlgc,  it  is  .islft.  high,  the  diameter  of  the  trunk  I  ft,  Rin.  bi  f'lnrk- 
mantiaJishire,  in  t}ie  gaiwn  ol  the  Dollar  Institution,  10  yean  plnnle^l.it  i«  Itilt.  high.  In  rrnnuirty. 
at  Cfltil,  2<K»  ycnr*  old,  it  t«  i\.'  ft.  high,  the  diameter  of  the  trunk  2ft  liin.,  and  (hat  of  the  head 
39ft  In  ForianihirD,  at  MonlKMldo,  UjTJ  f&ut  old.  it  is  S^tft.  high,  the  diameterof  the  trunk  I  ft.t]in., 
ami  of  the  heaul  ::>!<Mt  i  at  Kinnuird  Castle,  35  years  old,  it  is  3t>lt.  high,  the  circuniterenre  of  the 
trunk  ii  ft.,  and  the  diameter  ufthe  head  ^R.  In  Perth&hirc,on  the  esLatcof—~.  Johnstone,  K«q., 
tUMtt  tbc  Old  Castle  of  Kiut-ardmc,74X)  years  old,  it  is  -k'tiX.  rdgh,  iivitli  A  trtink  13  tt  Oln.  in  circum' 
fcrroee,  and  with  three  large  limbs,  one  of  which  is  19  tt,  long,  *ud  7  ft  in  girt }  a  aecondj  S8ft 
lone,  and  5  ft  in  girt ;  and  a  third,  22  ft  long,  and  .'>  ft- 1^  in.  in  girt ;  at  Taymoutb,  100  yean  old,  it  ia 
«0R.  high,  tlie  diataetcr  of  the  trunk  2  ft,,  and  oi  the  head  3i5  ft  j  at  Mark*,  near  rhjnkeld,  a  male 
and  a  femalo  tre«,  standing  close  together,  of  very  large  dimensions,  and  in.  a  vigorous  state  of 
growth,  tn  Bosa-shire,  at  Brahan  L'a»tle,  'Aift  high,  the  diameter  of  the  trunk  Hin,,  and  of  the 
neail  ^ft  In  Stirlingshire,  at  Callender  Park,  SOJft.  high,  the  circumference  oi'  the  triuik  1]  ft, 
and  the  diameter  of  the  heml  .>>ft.  ;  at  West  PIcan,  10  years  planted,  it  it  ^H.  high.^ — In  Ireland. 
near  Dublin,  at  Terenure,  15  years  jilatited,  it  is  1:^  ft  high  ^  var.  fastkgiilta,  fd  yean  planted,  is  15  ft, 
high.  — South  of  Dublin.  In  Cork,  at  Morn  Park,  .].;^(  ft  high,  the  diameter  of  the  trunk  Sit.  4 in., 
Ai)d  that  of  the  head  47  ft.  In  King's  County,  at  Charlevillc  I-'orei>t,  4.>  yearx  jdanlni,  it  is  f/()  (L  high, 
th«  diameter  of  the  trunk  £  ft ,  and  of  the  head  46  ft.— North  of  l)u))lin.  In  IJow  n,  at  Castle  Wood, 
1^  jemn  old,  it  is  i6  IL  high,  the  diairnftcr  of  the  trunk  fi  It  U  in.,  and  of  the  head  :}!)  ft  i  at  Miiira, 
4S  ft  high,  the  diameter  of  the  trunk  i  ft ,  and  thai  ai  the  head  S)  ft  In  Fermanagh,  at  Florence 
Court,  m  yean  old,  it  Is  33  ft  high,  the  diameter  of  the  trunk  3:  ft,  and  of  the  head  30  ft. :  var.  ftuti. 
f  iata  is  a  native  of  the  neighbouring  mountains,  where  the  original  plant  is  still  in  being.  In  fraU 
way,  at  Coole.  JO  (L  high,  the  diameter  of  the  trunk  3  ft,  and  or  the  head  81  It.  In  Sljgo,  at  M.akree 
CiiJtlc,  ffitt.  nigh,  the  diameter  of  the  trunk  Sfl.  and  that  of  the  nacc  covereil  by  die  branches 
ay  11 ->  In  France,  in  the  Jardin  des  Plantcs,  ISO  years  ohi,  it  la  45  ft  high,  the  diAmebir  of  the 
trunk  A  ft  i  In  the  same  gardens,  50  years  oM,  it  is  SO  It.  high.  Near  Nantes,  a)  >Gar!t  old,  it  is  .¥*  ft 
high.  At  ATronrbca,  in  the  Botanic  ftarden,  441  yean  planted,  it  is  SU  ft  high,  the  diameter  of  the 
truolc  1  ft,  and  that  I  of  the  head  ^30  It.— -in  Hanover,  in  the  Botanic  C<ardeTi  At  Gottingen, 
30  yean  planted,  it  is'JUft  high.— In  (ussel,  at  W4helinthoe,  30  years  old,  it  fuu  a  trunk  ]  Jt.  in 
diameter. — In  Uavarlo,  at  Munii-h,  iti  the  ikitinlc  Ciarden,  19  ytar*  okl,  it  is  8  ft.  high.— In  Anstri* 
at  Vienna,  iu  tf>e  Univcr«tty  Botanic  Garden,  30  years  old,  it  is  20  It.  high,  the  diameter  of  the 
trunk  9  iu.,  and  of  the  hewJ  18  ft. ;  at  Uixenburg,  iW  years  olanted,  it  is  Ifi  ft,  high  ;  in  Rosenthal's 
Nursery,  17  year*  plAntcil, it  i*  lift  high  j,  at  Uiiick  on  the  Leytha,  40  yean  pbnlcd,  it  is  liift. 
higli.— in  Ttcrlln,  at  Sans  Souci,  from  45  to  50  yean  old, it  i*  l^  A.  high  ;  tlie  dtameter  of  the  trunk 
11.  i  1 1  !)  ft— In  Sweden,  at  Lund,  m  the  Botanic  Garden,  it  is  28  ft.  high,  the  dia. 

nil  I  .,  and  of  the  head  10  ft.— In  Italy,  in  Lombanly,  at  Monio,  it  is  30  years  otil, 

«ti<i  >  imeter  of  the  trunk  6  in.,  and  of  the  head  iOft. 

i\)tnmtn.uil  Slatixticjt.  Tnuisplanteti  seedlings,  in  the  London  nurseries, 
_  high,  are  Itw.  per  huntlred ;  5  ft.  high,  iOx,  per  himdred  ;  and  plants 
of  7\  b.  ihiJtigiiitii,  U.  Gi/.  each.  At  liollwyller,  plants  of  tlie  Loniiiion 
yew  nre  I  franc  each,  ntid  those  of  the  variemited-lciivctl  variety,  and  of  the 
cttj        I    I  '  h.     At  New  York,  sitiall  plaits  of  the  ctnnmon 

\i  I' 5  each;  Uirgc  pUtntfi,   I   dollar  each;  and  plaitr^ 
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SALISBITR/^  Smith.   The  Salisburia.  Lin.  SysL  Monoe'cia  Poly&ndria. 

Identification.    Lin.  Trans.,  a  p.  330. ;  Willd.  Sp.  PI.,  4.  p.  47S. ;  Horn.  Hort  Reg.  HafE,  2.  p.  903. 
Symmyme.    Ginkgo  of  Kcmpfer,  Linncut,  and  othen. 

Derivation.    Named  in  honour  of  R.  A.  Sali$bu$y,  F.R.&,  LS.,  &&,  a  disUnguitbed  botanist  Ginkgo 
ia  the  aboriginal  name  in  Japan. 

Description y  ^c,  A  deciduous  tree  of  the  first  magnitude,  a  native  of  Japan , 
and  remarkable  for  the  singularity  of  its  leaves,  which  seem  to  unite  Conifers 
with  the  CoryliUieaB. 

t  1.  S.  ^DiANTiFO^LiA  Smith.    The  Maiden-hair-leaved  Salisburia, 
or  Ginkgo  Tree. 

Identification.    Trana.  Lin.  Soc.,  S.  p.  39a  j  Willd.  Sp.  PL,  4.  pi  472. ;  Horn.  Hort  Reg.  Haff.,  S. 

p.  »03. ;  Jaoq.  Ueber  den  Oinkga 
SynoH^mea.    GhUm^  Gin^an,  or  it^.Kmmpt.  Amoni.,  p.  811. ;  Ginkgo  b(l6ba  Lm.  Mant.,  p.  SIS., 

Syat.  Feg.,t±  l4,  p.  987.,  Tkunb.  FL  Jap.,  p.  358.,  Pert.  %ik».,  S.p.  573.,  TVott.  Alb.  To*.,  ed.  2., 

8.  p.  80.,  Dec.  in  BM.  Unie.,1.  p.  130.,  PcMch  in  Bibi.  Unh.,7.  p.SS.,  Gonan  Deter,  du  Ginkgo, 

&c. ;  Nojer  du  Japon,  Arbre  aux  quarante  E'ciu. 
ne  Sexes.    Both  lexes  are  in  the  Kew  Botanic  Garden,  in  the  Hackney  Arboretum,  and  in  our 

garden  at  Bartwater. 
Engravingt.    KaempC  Amoen.,  p.  81 1.  f. ;   Oouan  Descr.  du  Ginkgo,  &c.,  f. ;  Jaequin  Ueber  den 

Ginkgo.  1. 1. ;  our^<.  I99S.  and  1993. ;  and  the  plate*  of  thU  tree  in  our  last  Volume. 

Description^  Sfc,  In  its  native  country,  the  salisburia  forms  a  large  tree, 
like  the  w^ut,  but  is  more  conical  in  its  manner  of  growth.  In  England, 
in  the  climate  of  London,  where  it  is  in  a  favourable  soil  and  situation, 
it  rises  with  a  straight  erect  trunk,  r^^ularly  furnished  with  alternate 
branches,  at  first  indined  upwards,  but,  as  they  become  older,  taking  a 
more  horizontal  direction,  so  as  to  form  a  r^:ular,  conical,  and  somewhat 
spiry-topped  head.  The  bark  is  grey,  somewhat  rough,  and  it  is  said  to  be 
full  of  fissures  when  the  tree  gets  to  be  old.  The  leaves  resemble  those  of  the 
i4di4nturo  vulgare.  They  are  of  the  same  colour  and  texture  on  both  sides, 
and  resemble,  in  their  smoothness  and  parallel  lines,  those  of  a  monocotyle- 
donous  plant.  They  are  somewhat  triangular  in  shape,  disposed  alternately, 
like  the  branches ;  wedge-shaped  at  the  rase,  with  stalks  as  long  as  the  disk : 
they  are  abrupt  at  the  upper  extremity,  and  cloven  or  notch^  there,  in  a 
manner  almost  peculiar  to  this  genus,  and  to  some  species  of  ferns :  they 
are  smooth,  shining,  and  pliant,  of  a  fine  yellowish  green,  with  numerous  mi- 
nute parallel  ribs;  and  their  margins  are  somewhat  thickened.  The  male 
catkins,  which  appear  with  the  leaves,  in  May,  on  the  wood  of  the  preceding 
year,  or  on  old  spurs,  arc  sessile,  about  l^in.  long,  and  of  a  yellowish  colour. 
The  female  flowers,  according  to  Richard,  have  this  particularity,  that  each  is 
in  part  enclosed  in  a  sort  of  cup,  like  the  female  flowers  of  Dacrydium.  This 
covering  is  supposed  to  be  produced  by  a  dilatation  of  the  summit  of  the 
peduncle,  as  may  be  seen  in  our  figure.  The  firuit  consists  of  a  globular  or 
ovate  drupe,  about  1  in.  in  diameter ;  containing  a  white  nut,  or  endocarp, 
somewhat  flattened,  of  a  woody  tissue,  thin,  and  breaking  easily.  The  nut, 
when  examined  by  Sir  J.  E.  Smith,  from  specimens  in  his  possession,  which 
were  sent  fi'om  China  to  Mr.  Ellis,  was  found  to  be  larger  than  that  of  the 
pistachia,  with  a  farinaceous  kernel,  having  the  flavour  of  an  almond,  but 
with  some  degree  of  austerity.  The  tree  grows  with  considerable  ra- 
pidity in  the  climate  of  London,  attaining  the  height  of  10ft.  or  12ft.  in 
10  years ;  and  in  40  or  50  years,  the  height  of  as  many  feet.  The  longe- 
vity of  the  salisburia  promises  to  be  great,  for  the  largest  trees  in  England, 
that  are  in  good  soils,  continue  to  grow  with  as  much  vigour  as  when  they 
were  newly  planted;  and  the  tree  at  Utrecht,  which  is  supposed  to  be  between 
90  and  100  years  of  age,  and,  consequentlv,  the  oldest  in  Europe,  though  not 
large,  still  produces  vigorous  shoots.  The  highest  tree  that  we  know  of  in 
England  is  at  Purser's  Cross,  where  it  was  planted  about  1767,  as  we  have 
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seen  in  p.  78. ;  and  it  is  above  60  ft.  high  :  but  by  far  the  handsomest  tree  which 
we  know  of  is  that  figured  in  our  last  Volume,  from  the  Mile  End  Nursery ; 
which,  remeasured  in  July,  1837,  was  found  to  be  exactly  60  ft.  high. 

Geography  and  History.  The  salisburia,  or  ginkgo  tree,  is  generally  con- 
sidered by  botanists  to  be  a  native  of  the  Island  of  Niphon,  and  other  parts 
of  Japan,  and  also  of  China ;  but  M.  Siebold,  |  p^^ 

who  resided  seven  years  in  Ji^an,  and  is 
publbhin^  the  flora  of  that  country,  states 
that  the  mhabitants  of  Japan  consider  the 
tree  as  not  truly  indigenous  to  their  coun- 
trv,  but  to  have  been  brought  to  them  from 
China,  though  at  a  very  remote  period  ; 
and  Bunge,  who  accompanied  the  mission 
from  Russia  to  Pekin,  states  that  he  saw 
near  a  pagoda,  an  immense  ginkgo  tree, 
with  a  trunk  nearly  40  fl.  in  circumference, 
of  prodigious  height,  and  still  in  the  vigour 
of  vegetation.  (Bull,  de  la  Soc.  d'Ag.  du  Depart,  de  l*Herault,  1833.)  It  was 
first  discovered  by  Kaempfer  in  Japan,  in  1690;  and  an  account  of  it  was  pub- 
lished by  that  author,  in  his  Amaenitates  ExotUxe,  in  17 12.  It  15  uncertain  when 
this  tree  was  introduced  into  Europe.  If  the  estimate  made  by  Professor  Kops 
of  Utrecht,  as  to  the  age  of  the  salisburia  growing  in  the  Botanic  Garden  there, 
be  at  all  near  the  truth,  it  must  have  been  first  introduced  into  Holland  be- 
tween 1727  and  1737;  and,  from  the  connexion  of  the  Dutch  with  Japan  at  that 
time,  we  think  this  highly  probable.  It  is  certain  that  it  was  not  introduced  into 
England  till  1754,  or  a  year  or  two  previous;  because  Ellis,  writing  to  Lin- 
naeus in  that  year,  mentions  that  Gordon  had  plants  of  it.  Gordon  sent  a 
plant  of  it  to  Linnaeus  in  1771 ;  who,  in  his  MantuM,  published  in  that  year, 
noticed  it,  for  the  first  time,  under  the  name  of  Ginkgo  bfloba ;  which  was 
altered  by  Smith,  in  1796,  to  Salisburia  adiantifolia.  This  alteration,  stated 
by  Smith  to  be  made  on  account  of  the  generic  name  being  "  eaually  uncouth 
and  barbarous,*'  was  very  properly  objected  to  at  the  time,  and  nas  since  been 
protested  against  by  M.  De  Candolle,  on  the  principle  of  checking  the  intro- 
duction of  a  multiplicity  of  names-.    We  have,  however,  adopted  tne  name  of 
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Salisbikrui,  as  it  is  that  by  which  the  tree  is  most  generally  known  in  England. 
It  was  planted  in  Rouen  in  1776,  and  taken  to  Paris  in  1780;  it  was  sent 
to  Schonbrunn,  by  Messrs.  Loddiges,  in  1781 ;  to  North  America,  by  Mr. 
Hamilton,  in  1784;  and  to  Montpelier,  in  1788,  by  Broussonet,  who  received 
it  from  Sir  Joseph  Banks.  The  manner  in  which  this  tree  was  introduced 
into  the  gardens  of  Paris  is  curious,  and  was  thus  related  by  M.  Andre  Thouin, 
when  delivering  his  annual  Cours  (T Agriculture  Pratique  in  the  Jardin  des 
Plantes:  —  In  1780,  a  Parisian  amateur,  named  Petigny,  made  a  voyage  to 
London,  in  order  to  see  the  principal  gardens ;  and  among  the  number  of 
those  he  visited  was  that  of  a  commercial  gardener,  who  possessed  five  young 
plants  of  Ginkgo  biloba,  which  was  still  rare  in  England,  and  which  the 
gardener  pretended  that  he  then  alone  possessed.  These  five  plants  were 
raised  firom  nuts  that  he  had  received  from  Japan ;  and  he  set  a  high  price  on 
them.  However,  after  an  abundant  defeitne,  and  plenty  of  wine,  he  sold  to 
M.  Petigny  these  young  trees  of  Ginkgo,  all  growing  in  the  same  pot,  for 
25  guineas,  which  the  Parisian  amateur  paid  immediately,  and  lost  no  time  in 
taking  away  bis  valuable  acquisition.  Next  morning,  the  effects  of  the  wine 
being  dissipated,  the  Englisn  gardener  sought  out  his  customer,  and  offered 
him  25  gumeas  for  one  plant  of  the  five  he  had  sold  the  day  bdbre.  This, 
however,  was  refused  by  M.  Petigny,  who  carried  the  plants  to  France  ;  and, 
as  each  of  the  five  had  cost  him  about  120  francs,  or  40  crowns  (quarante 
icus),  this  was  the  origin  of  the  name  applied  to  this  tree  in  France,  of 
arbre  aux  quarante  ecus;  and  not  because  it  was  originally  sold  for  120  francs 
a  plant.  Almost  all  the  ginkgo  trees  in  France  have  been  propagated  from 
these  five,  imported  from  England  by  M.  Petigny.  He  gave  one  of  them  to 
the  Jardin  des  Plantes,  which  was  kept  for  many  years  in  a  pot,  and  preserved 
dirough  the  winter  in  the  green-house,  till  1792;  when  it  was  planted  out  by 
M.  Andr^  Thouin,  who  gave  the  above  relation  in  his  lectures  :  but,  as  the 
situation  was  not  altogether  favourable  to  it,  the  plant  was  not  much  above 
40  ft.  in  height  in  1834,  and  had  not  then  flowered.  There  is  another 
ginkgo  in  the  Jardin  des  Plantes,  which  was  nused  by  layering  from  one  of 
the  four  others  imported  by  Petigny.  Though  much  later  planted  than  the 
Other,  yet,  being  in  a  better  situation,  it  is  about  the  same  size,  though  it  also 
has  not  flowered.  The  first  ginkgo  which  flowered  in  Europe  spears  to  have 
been  a  male  plant,  at  Kew,  in  1795;  and  shortly  after,  Mr.  Dillwyn  informs 
us,  a  male  plant  flowered  at  Ham  House,  in  Essex.  In  the  Botanic 
Garden  at  Pisa,  a  tree,  which  had  not  been  much  more  than  20  years  planted, 
flowered  in  1807;  and,  in  1812,  one  flowered  in  the  Botanic  Garden  at  Mont- 
pelier,  and  another  in  that  of  Rouen.  Hitherto,  only  the  male  blossoms  of  the 
tree  had  been  seen ;  and  it  was  believed  that  the  female  did  not  exist  in  Europe. 
De  CandoUe,  however,  in  1814,  discovered  the  female  flowers  on  a  tree  at 
Bourdi^y,  near  Geneva ;  and  it  was  from  these  flowers  that  L.  C.  Richard 
was  enabled  to  give  the  description  and  figure  of  the  flowers,  which  will  be 
found  in  his  Menmres  sur  let  Coniferes,  published  by  his  son,  Achille  Richard, 
in  1826.  The  fruit  formed ;  but,  there  being  no  male  tree  near,  it  did  not  come 
to  maturity.  This  tree.  Professor  De  Candolle,  in  his  account  of  it  in  the 
BibUotheque  Universelle  de  Gcncvcy  torn.  vii.  p.  138.,  conjectures  to  have  been 
planted  between  1767  and  1797;  because,  he  says,  the  former  proprietor  of 
Bourdigny,  M.  Gaussen  de  Chapeaurouge,  a  zealous  amateur,  who  sent  for 
many  exotic  seeds  and  trees  from  England,  commenced  his  plantations  in  1767, 
and  continued  them  for  30  years  afterwards.  Fortunately,  we  are  able  to  indi- 
cate the  age  of  this  tree,  with  an  approach  to  certainty,  through  the  voluntary 
assistance  of  our  venerable  correspondent,  Mr.  Blakie,  who  went  from  Eng- 
land to  France  and  Switzerland,  as  a  botanical  collector,  and  resided  for 
some  time  at  Bourdigny  in  1775,  when  he  was  collecting  plants  upon  the 
Alps  for  Drs.  Pitcairn  and  Fothergill  of  London.  Mr.  Blakie  deposited 
the  plants  he  collected  in  the  garden  of  M.  Gaussen,  till  he  could  find  an  op- 
portunity of  sending  them  to  England.  **•  When  I  returned  to  France,  m 
1776,"  says  Mr.  Blakie,  '*  I  continued  in  correspondence  with  M.  Gaussen; 
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mid,  when  employed  in  forming  the  gardens  at  Bagatelle  and  Monceau  in 
1783  (see  Encyc.  of  Gard.,  edit.  1835,  p.  88.),  I  always  sent  to  M.  Gaussen 
some  of  all  the  new  plants  I  got ;  and  these  were  numerous,  as  I  was  then 
fomung  a  collection  of  trees  and  plants  at  Monceau  for  the  late  Duke  of 
Orleans.  The  last  packet  of  trees  that  I  sent  to  M.  Gaussen  was  in  1790; 
and  amongst  them  was  a  plant  of  Ginkgo  biloba,  which  I  hatl  reared  at 
Monceau.  I  have  M.  Gaussen's  letter,  wherein  he  vfrites  me,  from  Geneva, 
*  I  have  received  a  parcel  of  plants  ("29  species)  by  M.  Merlin,  for  which  I 
b^  your  acceptance  of  my  bincere  thanlts,'  &c. ;  dated  Geneva,  Dec.  11. 1790 ; 
and  signed  *  Gaussen  de  Chapeaurouge.*  "  {Blakie  in  Gard.  il/ag.,  vol.  xii. 
p.  266.)  Mr.  Blakie,  whose  mteresting  communication  on  this  subject  will 
be  found  in  the  Gardener's  Magazine,  vol.  xii.  p.  266.,  was  not,  and,  indeed, 
could  not  be,  aware  whether  the  plants  brought  by  him  from  England,  and 
propagated  at  Monceau,  were  male  or  female ;  but,  as  those  originally  intro- 
duced from  Japan  were  raised  from  imported  nuts,  there  can  be  very  little 
doubt  that  both  sexes  exist  in  various  parts  of  Britain,  as  well  as  of  the 
Continent.  After  the  discovery  made  by  M.  De  Candolle  ofthe  female  plant, 
cuttings  were  distributed  by  him,  from  the  Botanic  Garden  at  Geneva,  to  the 
different  Botanic  Gardens  of  Europe,  and,  among  others,  to  that  of  Mont- 
pelier.  The  first  sent  perished  j  but,  in  1830,  M.  Delille,  director  of  the  gar- 
den, received,  through  his  colleague,  M.  Vialars,  two  cuttings  from  M.  De  Can- 
dolle, which  he  grafted  on  two  young  male  stocks,  and  which  produced  vigorous 
shoots.  From  some  of  these  shoots,  in  1832,  M.  DelUle  covered  a  male 
tree,  50  ft.  high,  with  grafts ;  and  the  ^ear  Ibllowing  the  tree  produced  one 
imperfect  fruit  ;  which  was  followed  m,  1835,  by  other  perfect  ones,  from 
which  young  plants  have  been  raised.  We  saw  a  female  tree  raised  from 
one  of  the  cuttings  distributed  by  M.  De  Candolle,  in  the  Botanic  Garden  at 
Strasburg,  in  1828:  there  is  another  at  Kew,  raised  ftt>m  a  cutting  received 
there  in  1818;  and  there  are  some  young  plants  at  Messrs.  Loddiges^s,  raised 
from  cuttings  received  by  them  from  M.  De  Candolle,  in  1835 ;  we,  fdso,  possess 
one  obtained  from  Kew,  which  we  had  grafted  on  the  summit  of  a  male 
tree  in  1831.  M.  Loiseleur  Deslongchamps,  in  his  Note  Historique  sur  le 
Ginkgo  (Annales  de  la  Soc.  Hart.,  torn.  xv.  p.  93.),  expresses  regret,  that 
neither  the  directors  of  the  Jardin  des  Plantes,  nor  the  proprietors  of  any 
of  the  private  gardens  of  Paris,  have,  as  far  as  he  knows,  availed  them- 
selves of  the  opportunity  of  obtaining  plants  of  the  female  salisburia ;  and 
we  may  make  the  same  remark  with  reference  to  the  Horticultural  So- 
ciety's Garden,  and  all  the  London  nurserymen  except  Messrs.  Loddiges. 
He  ingeniously  conjectures,  however,  that  some  of  the  large  trees  in 
France,  that  have  not  yet  shown  flowers,  may  be  females;  because  many 
males,  not  quite  so  large  as  they  are,  have  flowered ;  and  because  it  is  well 
known  that,  in  dioecious  trees  generally,  the  females  are  some  years  later 
in  producing  their  blossoms  than  the  males.  In  Great  Britain,  the  ginkgo, 
or,  as  it  is  here  called,  the  salisburia,  has  been  most  extensively  propagated 
and  distributed ;  but  chiefly  from  the  stool  in  the  Mile  End  Nursery,  which 
we  know  with  certainty  to  be  a  male  plant,  as  a  tree  propagated  from  it, 
and  now  standing  in  an  adjoining  garden,  was  discovered  by  us  in  flower  in 
1835,  and  producing  only  male  blossoms.  (See  Gard.  Mag.,  vol.  xi.  p.  380.) 
Some  female  plants  may,  however,  exist  m  the  country ;  because  it  is  un- 
certain how  many  were  originally  raised  from  nuts  by  Gordon.  Messrs. 
Loddiees  inform  us  that,  about  1804,  they  raised  one  plant  of  Salisburia 
from  toe  nut ;  but  the^  are  uncertain  to  whom  they  sold  it.  In  a  garden  near 
Milan,  Signor  Manetti  informs  us,  there  b  a  female  salisburia,  which  flowers 
every  year.  The  smgularity  and  beautjyr  of  the  foliage  of  this  tree  insure  it 
a  place  in  every  good  collection ;  and  tliere  arc  accordingly  many  fine  speci- 
mens both  in  England  and  on  the  Continent ;  the  dimensions  of  some  ot  the 
most  remarkable  of  which  will  be  found  in  our  Statistics. 

Properties  and  Uses,    The  wood  of  the  ginkgo  is  said  by  Kaempfer  to  bo 
light,  soft,  and  weak ;  but  Loiseleur  Deslongchamps  describes  it  as  of  a  yel- 
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lowish  white,  veined,  with  a  fine  close  grain,  and  moderately  hard.  It  is 
easy  to  work,  receives  a  fine  polish,  and  resembles  in  its  general  {^pearance 
citron  wood.  It  is,  he  says,  much  more  solid  and  strong  than  the  ordinary 
white  woods  of  Europe ;  and,  though  the  tree  is  closely  allied  to  the  Conf- 
ferae,  it  has  nothing  resinous  in  its  nature.  In  China  and  Japan,  the  salis- 
buria  appears  to  be  grown  chiefly  for  its  fruit,  the  nuts  of  which,  as  Dr.  Abel 
observes,  are  very  generally  exposed  for  sale  in  the  markets  of  China ;  though 
he  was  not  able  to  ascertain  wnether  they  were  used  as  food,  or  as  medicine. 
In  Japan,  according  to  Keempfer,  they  are  never  omitted  at  entertainments ; 
entering  into  the  composition  of  several  dishes,  after  having  been  freed  fi-om 
their  austerity  by  roasting  or  boiling.  They  are  reputed,  he  says,  to  be  useful 
in  digestion,  and  in  dispelling  flatulence.  Thunber^  says  that  even  the 
fleshy  part  of  the  fruit  is  eaten  in  Japan,  though  insipid  or  bitterish ;  and 
that,  it  slightly  roasted,  skin  and  all,  it  is  not  unpalatable.  Some  of  the  fruit 
which  ripened  in  the  Botanic  Garden  of  Montpelier  were  tasted  by  M.  Delille 
and  MM.  Bonafous  of  Turin,  who  found  their  flavour  very  like  that  of 
newly  roasted  maize.  M.  Delille  says  that,  after  roasting  the  nuts,  he  found 
nothing  in  the  kernels  but  a  farinaceous  matter,  without  the  least  appear- 
ance  of  oil;  notwithstanding  what  Kaempfer  incidentally  mentions  to  the 
contrary.  M.  Peschier,  a  chemist  of  Geneva,  discovered  in  the  husk  of  the 
fruit  an  acid,  to  which  he  gives  the  name  of  acide  gengmque  (See  B'tblio- 
theque  Universelle  de  Geneve,  as  quoted  in  Ann.  de  la  Soc.  iVHort.  He  Parity 
torn.  XV.  p.  95.)  Bunge  says  that  the  Chinese  plant  a  number  of  young 
trees  of  the  salisburia  together,  in  order  to  produce  a  monstrous  tree,  by 
inarching  them  into  one  another ;  but  Delille  thinks  that  this  may  probably 
have  been  done  in  order  to  unite  male  and  female  trees,  for  the  sake  of 
fertilising  the  fniit.  In  Europe,  hitherto,  the  use  of  the  tree  has  chiefly 
been  as  a  botanical  ornament;  but  it  is  suggested  by  Loiseleur  Deslong- 
champs  and  others,  that,  as  it  grows  with  great  rapidity  in  the  south  of 
France,  it  may  be  planted  as  a  timber  tree,  and  applied  to  the  same  uses  as 
the  ash,  of  which  it  has  the  advantage  of  being  more  sohd,  and  having  a 
greater  specific  gravity. 

Soily  Propagation,  Culture,  Spc.  The  salisburia,  judging  from  the  specimens 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  London,  thrives  best  on  a  deep  sandy  loam,  per- 
fectly dry  at  bottom ;  but  it  by  no  means  prospers  in  a  situation  where  the 
subsoil  is  wet.  Were  this  not  the  case  at  Purser's  Cross,  the  trees  there 
would,  doubtless,  have  been  much  larger  than  they  are;  as,  though  one  of  them 
is  the  highest  in  England,  yet  the  head  is  not  so  ample,  nor  the  trunk  so 
thick,  as  that  in  the  Mile  End  Nursery,  which  is  in  a  sandy  soil  on  sand. 
The  situation  should  be  sheltered,  but  not  so  much  so  as  for  many  exotic 
trees,  which  have  longer  leaves,  and  more  widely  spreading  branches ;  such 
as  the  Magnolia  acuminata,  the  Ontario  poplar,  and  the  Pl&tanus  occi- 
dentalis.  In  Scotland,  the  salisburia  is  considered  rather  tender,  and  is 
planted  against  a  wall.  It  is  propagated  by  layers,  of  two-years-old  wood, 
which  generally  require  two  years  to  be  properly  rooted ;  but,  on  the  Con- 
tinent, it  has  been  found  that,  by  watering  the  layers  freely  during  the  sum- 
mer, they  may  be  taken  off  in  the  autumn  of  the  year  in  which  they  were 
made.  Cuttings  made  in  Mnrch,  of  one-year-old  wood,  slipped  off  with  a 
heel,  root  in  a  mixture  of  loam  and  peat  earth  in  the  shade;  and  their 
growth  will  be  the  more  certain  if  they  nave  a  little  bottom  heat.  Cuttings 
of  the  young  wood,  taken  ofl*  before  midsummer,  and  prepared  and  planted 
with  the  leaves  on,  in  sand,  under  a  bell-glass,  will,  we  have  no  doubt,  suc- 
ceed perfectly.  In  France,  Loiseleur  Dcslongchamps  informs  us  that,  in  some 
soils  and  situations,  cuttings  grow  with  such  rapidity,  that  in  three  or 
four  years  they  form  plants  6  ft.  or  7  ft.  high.  (Amcen.,  &c.,  tom,  xv.  p.  96.) 
Poiteau  observes  that,  in  some  cases,  plants  raised  from  cuttings  and  layers 
are  apt  to  form  a  crooked  head  of  slow  growth;  but  that,  after  the  trees  are 
two  or  three  years  old,  if  they  are  cut  over  by  the  surface,  or  pegged  down 
to  the  ground,  they  will  throw  up  shoots  like  other  trees  that  stole ;  one  of 
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which  may  be  chosen,  and  trained  so  as  to  form  a  handsome  erect  tree.  It 
may  be  worthy  of  notice,  that  the  two  male  trees  which  flowered  first  in 
England  were  trained  against  walls,  and  that  the  flowers  appeared  only  in 
smdl  quantities,  at  the  extremity  of  the  longest  branches.  It  also  deserves 
notice,  that  the  tree  in  the  Strasburg  Botanic  Garden,  which,  when  we  saw  it 
in  1828,  had  flowered  for  several  vears  in  succession,  was  not  above  20ft. 
high  :  but  it  had  been  almost  entirely  shaded  by  a  large  poplar  tree;  and  the 
flowers  were  only  produced  on  the  extremity  of  one  branch,  which  had 
stretched  out  to  the  light.  The  same  may  be  said  of  the  tree  which  flowered 
in  a  garden  adjoining  the  Mile  End  Nursery,  which  had  the  fieuther  stimulus 
of  the  bark  of  the  trunk  having  been  so  much  injured  for  some  years  before 
as  to  operate  like  ringing.  The  grafting  of  the  salisburia  may  be  performed 
in  the  splice  manner,  and,  apparently,  with  as  much  facility  as  m  grafting 
apple  trees ;  and,  hence,  every  possessor  of  a  male  tree  may  add  a  female  to 
it  if  he  chooses. 

StaUftict.  In  the  environi  of  London,  a  tree  at  Purser's  Cross,  planted  in  1767,  was,  in  1837,  up- 
wards of  GO  ft.  tiigh ;  another  tree  near  it  is  upwards  of  50  ft.  high.  In  the  Mile  End  Nursery  are 
several  trees,  the  highest  of  which  (figured  in  our  last  Volume)  was,  in  18S1,  57  ft.  high,  with  a  trunk 
3  ft.  in  diameter ;  and  in  1837  it  had  gained  3  ft.  in  height  In  the  grounds  of  an  adjoining  villa,  there 
is  a  tree  between  30ft.  and  40  ft.  high,  which  has  grown  all  to  one  side,  in  consequence  of  the  pre*, 
sure  of  other  trees.  This  tree  produced  abundance  of  male  blosMnns  in  May,  1835,  and  is  now  (June 
5.  1837)  also  in  flower.  In  the  Kew  Garden  there  are  some  male  trees  trained  against  walls,  one 
of  which  has  flowered  several  times  (see  p.  S096.);  and  a  female  tree,  received  from  Professor  De  C«n- 
dolle,  in  1818.,  but  which  has  not  yet  flowered.  In  our  garden  in  Porchester  Terrace,  Bavswacer,  is  a 
male  tree,  with  a  f«nale  grafted  on  iU  summit,  which  is  now  (1837)  upwards  of  15  ft.  high.  At  Ham 
House  Essex,  is  a  male  tree,  trained  against  the  front  of  the  bouse,  which  flowered  about  1796,  and  is 

as  ft  high.  At  Leytm,  in  the  grounds  of  Robert  Barclay,  Esq..  IG  years  planted,  it  is  18  ft.  high South 

of  Loodon.  In  Dorsetshire,  at  Melbury  Park,  30  years  planted,  it  is  24  ft.  high.  In  Somersetshire, 
at  Leigh  Park,  it  is  40  ft.  high,  the  circumference  of  the  trunk  5  ft.,  and  the  diameter  of  the  head 
soft— North  of  London.  In  Gloucestershire,  at  Doddington  Park,  86  years  planted,  it  is  18  ft. 
blgfa,  the  diameter  of  the  trunk  10  in.,  and  that  of  the  head  45  ft — In  Scotland,  in  Forfarshire,  at 
Kinnaird  CasUe,  30  years  planted,  it  is  SS  ft.  high.— In  France,  in  the  Jardin  des  Plantes,  50  years 
old.  It  is  55  ft.  high,  the  diameter  of  the  trunk  3  ft.  4  in.,  and  of  the  head  25  ft.  At  Avranches,  in 
the  Botanic  Garden,  19  years;  old,  it  is  6 ft.  6 in.  high.— In  Holland,  at  Utrecht,  the  tree  already 
mentioned,  p.  20Si5.,  is  33ft.  Sin.  high,  with  a  trunk  1  ft.  Gin.  in  diameter  at  1  ft.  txom  the  ground 
Professor.  Kops  informs  us,  in  a  letter  dated  December  7.  1835,  that  it  is  a  branchy  tree,  and  still 
continues  to  grow  vigorously.  He  adds  that,  when  he  succeeded  to  the  directorship  of  the  garden, 
in  1816,  it  was  then  calculated  to  be  between  70  and  80  years  of  age ;  and,  hence,  it  must  now  (18^) 
be  between  90  and  100  years  old : 
and,  if  so,  it  must  have  been  planted 
at  Utrecht  befofe  the  tmS  was  in- 
troduced into  England.  At  Leyden, 
there  U  a  salisburia,  which,  in  1817, 
the  deputation  of  the  Caledonian 
Horticultural  Society  considered  as 
a  few  feet  taller  than  the  specimen 
in  the  Mile  End  Nursery  was  at  that 
time;  which  last-menUoned  tree 
was,  when  seen  by  the  deputation 
in  1817.  above  30  ft.  high,  and  was 
considered,  as  it  still  is,  the  finest 
tree  of  iu  kind  in  the  nei^bour- 
hood  of  London.  The  Leyden  tree 
was  inferior  to  the  English  one, 
however,  in  point  of  handsomeness 
and  shapeUnesa.  "  Indeed,  it  had 
been  crowded  and  overgrown  by 
some  ordinary  forest  trees ;  and  the 
gardener  seemed  to  pride  himself  on 
Its  transference,  some  years  ago,  to 
its  present  situation.  There  was 
doubCleu  merit  in  safely  removing 
so  large  a  plant ;  but  the  choice  of 
Its  new  place  is  far  from  being 
happv,  a  large  common  ash  here 
ovenhadowing  it ;  than  which  it  is 
not  easy  to  conceive  any  thing  more 
pnjudicial.  It  yields  its  flowers 
evenr  season."  [Hart.  Tour,  p.  159.) 
PtaRsaor  Reinwardt,  the  present 
director  of  the  Leyden  Botanic 
Garden,  kindly  sent  us  a  beautiful 
portrait  of  this  tree,  taken  in  1836, 
of  mhich  fig.  1994.  is  an  engraving, 
reduced  to  the  scale  of  1  in.  to  12ft. 
It  was  then  41  ft.  high,  and  the  cir- 
cumference cX  the  trunk,  at  1  ft. 

fttnn  the  ground,  was  4  ft.  6  in In 

Belgium,  in  the  park  at  I^acken, 
near  Brussels,  there  is  a  salisburia 
23  ft.  high.— In  Germany,  in  Aus- 
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tria,  at  Vienna,  in  the  garden  at  Schfiobrunn,  and  also  in  that  of  M.  Pcrnold,  there  are  teveral 
male  salisburiu,  from  40 (L  to  50  ft  high,  which  flower  every  vear.  The  oldett  of  theae  waa  the  tree 
originally  planted  in  the  garden  at  SchSnbrunn  by  Francis  I.  (See  p.  9096.)  In  the  Botanic  Garden 
at  Carln-uhe,  there  it  a  tree  GO  fl.  high,  which  haa  not  yet  flowered.  In  Brunswick,  at  Harbke,  there 
is  a  tree,  70  yean  planted,  and  only  ^-  ■  i-  m.:i.  in  >-  .i  ir.urt.iMd,  ttif  fniuU*'  tva:  hi  i;irifi'  j:i.>  •■k*: 
p.  3096.)  was  Kindly  measured  for  us  iit  ApviK  I^aj,  by  M  At^ihctntt-  De  Candollc  j;  and,  a^'corditi^  to 
nU  communication  in  the  Gnrdener'i  Magaztm;  vol.  xi,  it  w&t  thpii  from  I'Sft.  to  ISA.  hljch,  vitli<  A 
trunk  exactly  4  ft.  in  circumference  at  IB  in.  frop}  tht  gTound  ;  and  tlie  diamcln  of  Lhv  fimvc'c^vtyri-d  \if 
the  branches  was  25  ft.— In  Italy,  in  I^ombarHlj,  at  MurtzA,  *U  jonr.  planltK],  the  loale  if  2ft  Ft.  ^Igll* 
the  circumference  of  the  trunk  2  ft,  and  ihs  diametei  of  the  head  IS  ft. ;  «»)#ri'  U  aita  a  fetiiale,  10 
yean  old,  which  is  only  S  ft  high.  A  femalr  tni?,  in  anutbi^r  garden  near  Mikn,  liu  flowered.  Id 
the  Botanic  Garden  at  Pavia,  a  tree,  iin?aiuT«i  by  the  AbW  Uvrlcsi*,  in  183^.  wm  ftKt  hlgfi.  This 
must  be  the  finesftree  in  Italy,  as  that  of  Mont^iolier  h  the-  tiutai  tu  Ffihicp  i  that  orCsTlftmhe  the 
finest  in  Oennany ;  that  ofLeyden  the  Untnt  In  HoUnnd  ;  aud  tliat  of  the  Mile  End  Nursery  the 
finest  in  England— In  North  Amerir-a,  at  WoodUndB,  nciir  Phhladf^tji}!);!,  tltert'  ii  a  tree  it4  lit.  high, 
with  a  trunk  3  ft  10  in.  in  circumferetuc?  at  ^  ft.  rmm  tl^u  ground  j  therp  are  alio  two  other  trees  in 
the  same  garden,  but  not  one  of  theii  i  has  ever  flavt^rcd  Hieite  trees  were  brought  Itt  America,  by 
Mr.  Hamilton,  in  1784.  (See  Card.  Mag.,  ia.p.  SlU-} 

Commercial  Stal'utics.  Plants,  in  the  London  nurseries,  are  from  1«.  6d.  to 
5i.  each,  according  to  the  size;  female  plants,  5s.  each.  At  Bollwyller,  plants 
are  5  francs  each ;  and  at  New  York,  2  dollars. 


App.  I.     Half-hardy  Genera  belotigitig  to  the  Order  Taxdcea, 

Podoedrput  L'H^riL  is  nearly  allied  to  TSxus,  and  so  much  resembles  that  genus,  both  in  its 
leaves  and  ft^uit,  that  it  has  not  been  long  separated  from  it  The  species  are  tall  trees,  natives  of 
China,  Japan,  the  East  Indies,  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  South  America,  and  New  Holland.  About 
a  doien  species  have  been  introduced  into  England,  which  are  almost  always  kept  in  the  green- 
house or  stove ;  but  some  have  been  found  to  stand  the  open  air  in  the  climate  of  London,  with  very 
alight  protection. 

P.  macroph^UuM  Swt,  Lamb,  2d  ed.  2.,  p.  84d  ;  T.  macrophj^lU  Thun,  Jap.,  276.,  SmUk  in  /Ztrs's 
Cyd.,  No.  6.;  the  long.leaved  Japan  yew;  has  the  leaves  scattered,  pointless,  spreading  every  way,  and 
the  fhiit  stalked.  Common  in  Japan,  where  it  is  a  large  and  stouttree,the  wood. of  which  is  valued  for 
cabinet-work,  not  being  liable  to  the  attacks  of  insects.  It  is  a  native  of  Japan,  and  was  introduced 
into  the  Kew  Gardens  in  1804.  There  are  plants  at  Messrs.  Loddiges's,  and  in  various  collections, 
which  are  unually  kept  in  green-houses  or  cold-pits ;  but  there  is  a  plant  in  the  Hortictiltural  So- 
ciety's Garden,  which  was  planted  in  IbSS  in  an  angle  where  two  wails  meet,  and  is  now  (1837) 
between  2  (t  and  3  ft.  high. 

P.    laHfoUvi     Wall  irk,^ 

Plant  AsUt  Rar.,  1.  p.  •  ^*> 

26.  t.  SU.,  and  our^. 
1996.,  has  the  leaves 
ovate-lanceolate,  much 

Kinted,  and  opposite, 
ale  catkins  fojtcicled, 
axillary,  on  a  common 
peduncle.  Nut  globose; 
receptacle  narrow,  co. 
vered  with  scattered 
bracteas.  An  evergreen 
tree  of  the  middle  site. 
Leaves  about  5  in.  long, 
and  lin.  broad;  pale 
beneath.  {WpU.)  A 
native  of  the  mountains 
of  Puiidna,  flowering  in 
March,  and  ripening  it* 
fruit  towards  the  end  of 
the  year.  Itiscalled^op. 
i^X  by  the  natives.  Dr. 
Wallich  observes,  this 
species  "is  very  dis- 
tinct  fhjm  P.  macro- 
phallus  in  siie,  figure, 
and    insertion    of  its 

!*"!?••  *"** '"  [**  ft«cicled  aments.  Both  species  are  found  on  the  same  lofty  range  of  mountains, 
horaertng  on  the  eastern  paru  of  Bengal,  not  fisr  £h>m  the  diatrict  of  Silhet. "  (See  Tentamen  Florm 
IfigalgntisiUusiraLe,  l.p.  66.) 

P.nhuUonu  Sprengel ;  P.  excglsus  IjuU.  Cat.,  ed.  1836 ;  T.  spinulbsa  Smith  in  lUers  Cuel.,  Na  7. ; 
_■•_     ,1^'"  P*^y  oppo*'**"  "f  "'^o'f'**'.  'nd  lanceolate;  spinous-pointed,  and  spreading  every 
It  is  a  native  of  Port  Jackson,  and  there  is  a  plant  in  the  BoUnic  Garden  at  Kew.  against 


way.    It  is  a  n«ive  of  Port  Jackson,  and  there  is  a  plant  in  the  BoUnic  Garden  at  Kew,  against 
•  »*!L![5"'^''"*  •'*•  •**>°^  '•'«'■•'  without  protection  since  1830,  and  is  now  3  ft.  high. 

F.  M^ri/JT  Persoon;  T.  nuclfera  Kiempf.  Amten.  Ex..  p.  815.,  icon.,  SmUh  in  JU-ei's  Cud.,  No.  5., 
TenL  n.  Nep.,  t.  4^;  has  the  leaves  2-ranked,  disUnt,  lanceolate,  pointed,  and  but  half  the  length 
Of  uie  rruit ;  and  the  foliage  and  habit  of  the  plant  strongly  resemble  those  of  a  deciduous  cypreu. 
frequent,  according  to  Kannpfer,  in  the  northern  provinces  of  Japan,  where  it  forms  a  lotty  tree, 
if  K.  "^"'^  opposite  scaly  branches,  found  also  on  mounUins  in  Nepal  and  Kamaon.  The  wood  is 
llgnt.  An  ojl  IS  made  ftom  the  kernel  of  the  nut,  which  is  said  to  be  used  for  culinary  purposes,  thoufl^ 
the  kernel  itself  is  too  astringent  to  be  eaten.  This  species  was  introduced  in  142U,  and  is,  perhaps, 
the  hardiest  of  the  genus;  a  plant  having  stood  out  in  open  ground  in  the  Goldworth  Arbore- 
tum since  1831,  which  is  now  4  ft.  high.  It  i«  al»o  at  Messn.  Loddiges's.  In  1834  there  was  a  tree 
of  this  species  at  White  Knights,  which  was  13  ft.  high. 
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P.  ebmg&hu  L'H6rit,  Richard  Co- 
nif.,  p.  is:  1 1.  £  S.,  and  aurflg.lSSn. ; 
T.  elongfttui  Ait.  Hort.  Knv:,  ed.  1., 
S.  p.  415.,  nun.  Prod.,  117.,  Smith 
in  Rect't  Cycl.,  No.  3. ;  has  the 
leara  tcattered,  linear-lanceolate. 
Branches  lomewhat  whorled.  Male 
flowen  cylindrical,  with  spirally  im. 
bricated  and  very  numerous  anthers. 
These  scale-lUce  anthers  of  the  male 
flower  are  very  like  those  of  a  fir.  A 
native  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope, 
sent  to  Kew  in  1774^  There  are 
planU  at  Messrs.  Loddiges'a. 

P.  ekmmu  Rich.  M£m.  Conif., 
p.  11. 1. 1.  f  1.,  and  our  ^r-  19S6.,  is  a 
Buddle^ized  tree,  a  native  of  Chili, 
where  it  is  called  Manigui,  and 
whence  specimens  of  the  male  plant 
werc'sent.to  Europe,  by  the  collector 
Dombey. 

P.  coriiceus  Rich.  Conif.,  1. 1.  £  &,  and  our  Jig.  iggS.,  U  a  native  of 
the  Island  of  Montserrat,  and  resembles  P.  eloDg&tas,  but  is  smaller 
in  all  its  parts.  ^ 

P.  taxtfbiiuM  Kunth  in  Humband  Bonp. 
Nov.  Gen..  2.  p.  2. 1 97. ;  Rich.  M£m.  Conif., 
pL  89.  C  1..  and  our  J^s.  1999,  and  SOOa  ;  P. 
moritftnus  LodJ.  Cat.,  ed.  1S36  ;  TKxus  mon- 
tina  fViUd.  Sp.  Pi,  4.  p.  857.  This  is  a  tree 
with  the  habit  of  Tkxiu  bacc&ta,  a  native  of 
Peru,  and  of  which  only  the  female  plant  has 
hitherto  been  sent  to  Europe.  Some  curiouj 
information  respecting  the  anatomy  of  its  fruit  will  be  found  in  Richard's 
Mimoire,  p.  15.  There  are  plants  at  Messrs.  Loddiges's. 
Other  Speciet.  At  Messrs.  Loddiges's,  there  are  Podocirpus  exc£lsus, 
and  P.  fteriifdlius:  and  also  Tixva 
Jap6nica :  but  whether  they,  and  also 
several  of  the  names  above  gjven.  are 
applied  to  plants  sufBciently  distinct, 
or  whether  they  are  synonymes,  we 
have  no  means  of  ascertaining.  In 
Lamberts  Pima,  2d  ed.,  vol.  ii., 
several  species  are  mentioned,  or 
shortly  described,  as  natives  of  Chili 
and  New  Holland,  ailbrdlng  an  ex. 
ample  of  coincidence  in^the  vegetation 
of  these  countries,  with  that  of  the 
south  of  Africa. 

Daer$dhnn  Solander.  Sexes  dicecious.  Flowers  minute. 
—  Male.  Catkin  solitary,  terminal,  'oblong.  Flowers  imbri- 
cated, each  consisting  of  a  scale  and  two  cases  of  pollen  attach, 
ed  to  its  lower  part  on  the  ouUide.—  Female:  Flowets  ter- 
minal,  solitary ;  each  borne  upon  the  surfiux  of  the  last  leaf 
of  a  shoot,  and  part  of  it  embraced  by  that  leaf,  and  by  contiguous  ones ;  and  onm 

included  within    acupule-like  or  calyx-likc  involucre,  which  has  a  terminal  ^^ 

orifice,  that  widens  more  and  more }  and  the  involucre  eventually  becomes  a 
cupule-llke  body,  of  a  firm  fleshy  consistence,  and  situated  at  the  lower  part  of 
the  fruit  Calyx  glolxMely  turbinate,  but  contracted  towards  the  tip,  and  then 
expanded  into  gbmdular,  narrow,  and  spreading  limba.  Pistil  almost  wholly 
A-ee.  included.  Fruit  rather  egg..shaped,  tipped  with  a  small  point.  Two  spe- 
cies have  been  described,  and  are  introduced. 

D.  cupristmum  SoL  in  ForsL  PI.  Es.,  p.  80.,  Prod.,  p.  9t,  Lam.  Fia,  p.  93. 
t.  41.  eiL  2.,  ii.  t  89.,  Rich.  M«m.  Conif.,  p.  127. 1 2.,  and  our  fig.  200L  ;  l^ali. 
mia  mipr^ina  Spreng.  This  is  a  Ull  evergreen  tree,  with  pendent  branches, 
and  thesmall  shoots  covered  with  numerous  dichotomous  (2-rowed)  scaly-looking 
leaves,  not  unlike,  at  a  distance,  those  of  Lycop{)dium.  The  male  catkins  are  sessile,  oblong^nrate,  im- 
bricate, with  many  flowers.  The  female  flower,  which  is  shown  io  fig.  2001.  a,  is  produced  at  the  sum. 
mit  of  the  leaf,  and  is  included  in  an  involucrum,  which  forms  a  sort  of  cup,  and  conceals  the  pistillum 
fk-om  the  view.  It  is  a  native  of  New  Zealand,  where  it  was  discovered  by  Dr.  Solander,  during  Cook's 
first  voyage.  In  Cook's  second  voyage,  he  made  the  shores  of  New  Zealand,  at  a  place  which  be 
bad  previously  named  Dusky  Bay,  in  March,  177a  "  The  country  at  the  back  of  this  bay  is  described 
as  exceedingly  mountainous,  the  bills  forming  part  of  that  great  chain  which  extends  throughout 
the  larger  island  ftt>m  Cook's  StraiU.  These  hills  are  said  to  wear  an  aspect,  than  which  a  more 
rude  and  craggy  feature  can  rarely  be  seen ;  for  the  mountain  summits  are  of  stupendous  height, 
and  consist  ^rock,  totally  barren  and  naked,  except  where  they  are  covered  with  snow.  Skirting 
the  sea  shore,  the  land  and  all  the  islands  in  the  bay  are  densely  clothed  with  wood,  nearly  down  to 
the  water's  edge.  Except  in  the  river  Thames  (a  river  of  New  Zealand),  Captain  Cook  adds,  **  1  have 
not  seen  finer  timber  in  all  New  Zealand.  The  moat  considerable  for  site  is  the  spruce  tree  (Dacr^dium 
cupr^ssinum  SoL,  many  individuals  of  which  were  observed  from  6  ft.  to  8  fh  or  10  ft.  in  girt,  and  from 
60  ft.  or  80  ft.  to  even  100  ft.  high,  quite  large  enough  to  make  a  main  mast  for  a  flfty.four  gun  ship." 
Of  the  leaves  of  this  tree  Cook  maide  beer,  which  tie  gave  to  his  ship'ii  company  ;  and  which,  when 
well  prepared,  and  corrected  fhrni  iu  extreme  astringcney  by  a  decoction  of  nbtladelphus,  or  tea  plant 
(Lniftospermum  scopbrium),  proved. 'a  good  antiscorbutic,  and  was  acknowledged  to  be  little  inferior 
to  tne  American  spruce  beer,  by  those  who  had  experience  of  both.  ( Comp.  to  the  Bot.  Mag.,  voL  Ii. 
a  228.)  Mr.  George  Bennett,  in  his  Obsemationa  on  the  Con\fer<e  qf  New  Zira/aiMl,  published  in 
Lambert's  Amm.  says  that  he  has  seen  the  Dacrf dium  niprcwinum  growing  to  the  height  of  80  ft. 
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or  90  ft,  but  with  a  trunk  seldom  exceeding 


circumference  15  ft. 
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harder  Ihan  that  of  any  of  the  NcwZralandConlfera!,  and  it  murh  valued 
either  for  plank*  or  rpan.  In  colour  it  ia  An  intcrmtxturu  of  whiti»  and 
red  :  aad  nu  grvQtt  refln  ekudc*  from  it.  The  fruit,  which  ii  a  cniall  red 
berry,  containing  a  black  tccd,  l*eat«n  bjr  the  nativM.  The  tree  it  not 
abundant,  havlni;  it»  habitat  only  in  panicuUr  dtttricts.  Dacrjrdiuin 
injpft-jsinuin  was  introduced  into  KngUnd  in  I8*J5,  &nd  there  are  now 

Giants  in  ccvcral  coltectiont.  From  iti  native  country,  wc  thiiik  it  not  un- 
kcly  (o  prove  hardy  -,  and,  without  doubt,  it  wtU  ttand  our  winter*  a^ainit 
a  wall,  with  very  little  protection.  It  ia  proftaKat^d  by  cuttingti,  like  hrntlis. 
I).  tatff7)tium  SoUnd.,  Lam.  Ptn.,  ed.  S.,  No.  69.,  ia  mciitiuiieU  in  Cap. 
tain  CrKik'«  Hrst  yafore  ai  growing  in  iwamna,  and  forming  a  very  tall 
ttvc,  with  .1  tcaf  nut  ufiiifae  a  y«w,  and  berri«a  in  anull  buDctiea.  Caputn 
Cook'fr  ojiri^icnter  thought  it  At  for  niaita  Tor  reMcb  at  any  aiae.  It  haa 
not  yet  )x»cn  iolrnduceit 
D.  e-tc^ljium  Don,  Lam.  Pin.,  ed.  S.,  the  kahiluitca,  or  awamp  pine^ 
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wu  obacrvcd  by  the  late  Mr.  Ricbard  Cunningham  on  the  Hokiongm 

itnSinK  fkvydnetia,  whose 

rooting  rofic-Iikc  stem,  with  here  and  there  a  tuft  or  leavea,  wound  ItMlT 


Itircr»  in  January,  1834,  **  laden  with  the  clii 


«pirally  to  the  iummit*  of  thoic  ttraight  and  lofty  treea,"  {Comjt.  to  Bat, 
Moji.,  t\.  p.  ?I7. )  Mr  GeorRc  Bennett  cays  that  thia  tpecies  atuina  a  height 
of  fhMO  1%  ft.  to  IJOft.,  withatruok  from  U  ft  to  IHA.  in  diameter. bAog 


the  MUett  timber  tree  in  New  ZmIsimL  The  wood  ia  aoA,  and  uied  fur 
making  the  coonnao  CAOoeti  Uw  gtmi  leofth  of  tire  trunk  enabling 
them  to  be  oocitfnicted  of  a  Isrife  aiae  far  aurying  provision*. 

/>.  ?  ftlum^rtait  D.  Dun,  the  kavafia  of  the  New  Zealanders,  it  »  tree 
HttainiiiR  the  hdght  of  (iUft.  or  70 (t.*  and  reguLirly  lurnifht'd  with 
branches,  which,  Mr.  Bennett  infomis  u«,  i<  the  meaning  .of  tlie  name 
uiven  to  it  by  the  uativea.  The  timber  id  red.  and  of  au  excellent  quality 
for  either  pUnk  or  fpar, 

D.  riAtum  Wall,  Juuipcrua  elMa  Itarb-,  i«  a  lolly  cvergref n  tree,  a  native  at  Pulo-Penong.  iBtrcw 
dueed  in  IH;i).  There  are  plants  at  Mcwra.  Ijoddiges'a,  and  a  very  bandiome  one  in  Knight"*  Exotic 
Nuricrv,  King**  Road,  Chelira. 

Phyt'tAeladn  Kich.  Mem  Coai£.  p,  129.  {  Podoe&rpua 
•p.  LabiiJ.  This  ia  a  raouoicioui  genui,  with  small  dhacura 
male  and  female  flowers  in  aeparate  catklna  The  fhiit 
reaemblM  that  n(  T^xui.    Only  one  ipedea  !■  known. 

P.  rkomboidtUii  Rich.  Mfin.  Conif..  p.  SSL  t  3.  f.  S.  and 


our  /i£f.  a)Oi»aiU3. }  Podocfirpui  a»plcnifMiu»  Labiil.  Sfc- 
eim.  Nov.  HotL,  S.  p.  71.  t.  921.  A  branchy  trve,  according 
to  Lalnllardil^rc,  fram  iDIt  to  i3i)A.  it)  height  The 
brancfan  are  apreeding ;  the  leave*  angular,  with  foliaceoua 
wing-Uke  appendage*  at  their  bajc,  and  varying  ao  much 
in  toe  minBCT  in  which  they  are  cut,  ai  occaiinnally  to 
■ppecr  ptnnatifld.  At  their  apex,  there  are  Minietimea 
Ultie  leojy  appendages,  which  at  length  liecomc  leairatt. 
Uw  Sowen  are  monoecimu  \  the  male  and  female  on 
dillfarent  branches,  and  laminaJ.  The  leaves  appear  to  be 
oomprcwtcd  branches,  in  manner  of  thokc  of  Xylobbftl*. 
It  ia  a  native  of  Cape  Van  Diemmi ;  and  only  dried  apeci- 
meni  have  hitherto  been  iotroduoed. 

P.  triV^omdnoLfexlL^Br.,  and  O.  Don  in  Lmnb.  Pin,,  cd, 
S.,  vol.  ii..  the  tUAkaa  of  the  nati?«iL  U  dMcribed  by  Mr. 
O.  Bennett,  as  having  pinnate  fVonooae  leaves,  and  aU 
talnlng  the  height  of  from  (Hid.  to  ?()ft,  with  a  tnuik 
IVom  14  1^-  to  Itift  in  <:ircuDn:lerrnee.  TIte  timber  i*  hard,  and  so  hetvv  tliat  it  ainki  in  water.  Th» 
bark  U  used  by  the  n Hives  for  dyeing  the  New  Zealand  flax  of  a  red  or  Uiurk  cotour :  the  black  New 
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/vaUtnd  m.tu  tic>>ng  dycil  by  •tinply  immeriiuR  thcui  m  a  decoction  of  the  Irark  vt  ilus  ttec.  Mr 
Kicliard  C'uniilnghara  describes  P.'  /richomanuhlet  as  of  *'  graceful  regular  growth."  and  ae  "  Tur- 
nkahuig  ai]  (rartHNlingly  valuable  timber,  which  !•  murh  sought  after  for  the  uccki  of  ship*."  ((^>iwfi> 
fi'  thr  Bot.  Uiut ,  II.  p.  ila.) 
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We  have  dwelt  at  greater  length  on  the  treei  of  New  Zealand,  than  we  should  otherwiie  have  done 
with  halChardT  tpeaet ;  becauw,  tnm  the  climate,  and  the  deration  at  which  lome  of  them  are 
fbund,  we  are  indined  to  hope  that  they  mayprove  half>hard7  in  the  climate  of  London,  aiM  ncarlv, 
if  not  quite,  hardy  in  the  warmest  parts  of  iJevonshire.  The  singularity  of  the  appearance  of  phyl- 
locladus,  and  its  obvious  alliance  to  salisburia,  would  render  it  a  most  desirable  introduction,  other 
for  the  green-house  or  the  conserratiTe  wall,  and  posilUy  it  may  prove  as  hardy  as  salisburia. 


CHAP.  CXIII. 


OF  THE  HARDY  AND  HALF-HARDT  LIGNEOUS  PLANTS  OF  THE   ORDER 
CONl'FERiE,  OR  PINA'CEiE. 

Jdent^eatim.    LindL  Nat  Syst  of  Bot,  p.  313. ;  Richard  M^m.Conif.,  in  part 

Sffumgmet.    Conifers  Rick.  Mim.  Conif.    The  Conifers,  tlQ  lately,  Included  the  order  TVoices, 

ahready  given  p.  S06&,  which  has  been  separated  from  it  bv  Dr.  Lindley.    Con&ces  htitaL  Key^  238. 
AjgUtUkt.    The  T^udces  have  been  separated  from  this  order  on  the  one  hand,  while,  on  the  other, 

the  (^cadiu«c  are  considered  as  approaching  very  near  it 

General  Character$  of  the  Order,  All  ligneous.  Flowers  unisexual ;  those 
oC  the  two  sexes  in  distinct  catkins,  that  are  situated  upon  one  plant  in  most 
of  the  species,  and  upon  two  plants  in  the  rest.  —  Male.  Catkin  lon^r  than 
broad.  Each  flower  a  scale  or  body,  bearing  pollen  contained  within  either 
2  cells  formed  within  the  scale  or  body,  or  3  or  more  1-celled  cases;  in 
Araucdria  Juss.,  in  3-celled  cases,  exterior  to,  but  united  with,  the  scale  or 
body  :  a  part  of  the  scale  or  body  is  free,  above  the  cells  or  cases  containing 
the  pollen.  —  Female.  Catkin  more  or  less  conical,  cylindrical,  or  round,  in 
figure ;  composed  of  many,  several,  or  few  flowers,  each,  in  most  species,  sub- 
tended by  a  bractea.  The  catkin,  in  the  state  of  fruit,  is  rendered  a  strobile  of 
much  the  same  figure.  Each  flower  is  constituted  of  1 — 3  ovules,  borne  from 
an  ovary  that  resembles  a  scale,  and  is  in  some  instances  connate  with  the 
bractea  that  subtends  it.  Ovules  r^arded  as  receiving  impregnation  firom 
direct  contact  of  the  pollen  with  the  foramen  of  the  ovule.  Bracteas  imbri- 
cated. Carpels,  which  are  the  ovaries  in  an  enlarged  and  ripened  state,  im- 
bricated. Seed  having  in  many  species  a  membranous  wing.  Embryo  included 
within  a  fleshy  oily  albumen,  and  having  fi'om  2  to  many  opposite  cotyledons, 
and  the  radicle  being  next  the  tip  of  the  seed,  and  having  an  organic  connexion 
with  the  albumen.  Brown  has  noticed  a  very  general  tendencv  in  some 
species  of  Plnus  and  i4^bies  to  produce  several  embryos  in  a  seed. —  Trees, 
almost  all  evergreen,  the  wood  abounding  in  resin.  Leaves  needle-shaped, 
scale-like,  or  lanceolate ;  in  some  species  disposed  in  groups,  with  a  mem- 
branous sheath  about  the  base  of  tne  group,  at  least  in  most  of  these ;  in 
some  in  rows,  in  some  oppositely  in  pairs,  decussate  in  direction ;  imbricately 
in  several  {lAndl.  Nat.  Syst.  of  Bot. ;  T.  Nees  ah  Esenbeck  Gen.  PL  Ft. 
Germ.  lUustr, ;  Richard  Mem.  tur  lei  Comferes ;  Wats.  Dendr.  Brit. ;  and 
observation.) 

The  Conifers  were  first  studied  scientifically  by  Toumefort.  In  his  /«- 
stitutioneSf  &c.,  published  in  1717-19,  this  botanist  established  the  following 
nine  genera;  viz.,  i4^bies,  Pinus,  Larix,  Tliuja,  Cupressus,  C^rus,  Juniperus, 
TUxus,  and  jE^'phedra.  Linnaeus,  in  his  Genera  Plantarum,  published  in  1737, 
only  admitted  seven  of  Toumefort*s  genera,  uniting  Larix  to  /l^bies,  and 
Cedrus  to  Junlperus.  Adanson,  in  1763,  in  his  FamiUes  des  PlaiUeSy  adopted 
Toumefort's  genera,  with  the  exception  of  Cfedrus,  which,  with  Linneeus,  he 
united  to  Junf perus ;  and  he  added  to  the  Confferse  the  ^nera  Casuarina 
Rumph.f  and  JEJquis^tum  L.  A.  L.  De  Jussieu,  in  1789,  in  his  Genera  Planta- 
rum,  formed  the  family  of  Conifers  of  the  seven  genera  adopted  by  Linnsus, 
placing  there  the  Casuarina  of  Riimphius,  and  adding  the  genus  Araucdria. 
Lamarck  (Encyc  Meth.,  ii.  p.  32.,  published  in  1790),  under  the  article  Co- 
nifers, adopted  the  genera  of  Linnsus  and  Jussieu,  with  the  exception  of 
Araucariuy  which  he  describes,  in  another  part  of  his  work,  under  the  name  of 
Dombeya.    Gsrtner,  in    1791   {Dc  Fruct.  ct  Sem.  Plant.),  united  in  one 
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group,  under  the  name  of  Pinus,  the  genera  Pinus,  ^l^bies,  and  I.arix  of 
Toumefort;  and  adopted  the  genera  Tliuja,  ./unfperus.  Cuprous,  and  7%xu8 
as  characterised  by  Linnaeus.  Solander,  in  1786,  in  a  Dissertation  published 
at  Berlin  by  O.  Forster,  indicated  the  Dacr^dium  cupressinum  as  a  new  genus 
belonging  to  Confferae,  but  did  not  give  its  character.  Lambert,  the  vice- 
president  of  the  Linnsean  Society,  published,  in  1803,  the  first  volume  of  his 
magnificent  work,  A  Descripivm  of  the  Genus  Pinus^  the  second  volume  of 
which  was  published  in  1832,  and  the  third  in  1837.  L' Holier  founded  the 
genus  Pododirpus  in  1806,  and  Smith  that  of  Salisburia  in  1796.  Persoon 
added  the  genus  Altingia  to  Conifers,  having  mistaken  a  species  of  Liouid- 
£mbar,  the  aboriginal  name  of  which  is  Altingia,  for  one  of  the  Ooni terse. 
R.  A.  Salisbury  published,  in  1807,  in  the  Linwean  Trantaetiions,  vol.  viii., 
some  curious  observations  on  the  stigmas  of  the  Conf  feras,  and  endeavoured 
to  establish  four  new  genera;  viz.,  Belis  (Cunninghbma),  A'gathis  {Ddm^ 
mora),  Eutissa,  and  0>lymb^  (^Araucdria).  Ventenat,  in  1808,  gave  a 
new  character  to  the  Thuja  articulkta  of  Desfontaines,  which 'he  named 
C&llitris.  M.  Targioni  Tazzetti  of  Florence  published,  in  the  Annals  of  the 
Museum  of  that  city.  Observations  on  the  Conifene,  and  particularl;}r  on  the 
genera  Thiga  and  C\ipr^ssus,  which  he  unites  in  one  genus.  MM.  Mtfbel  and 
Schubert  have  published,  in  the  Annates  du  Museum  de  Paris^  tom.  xv.,  and  in 
the  Bulletin  des  Sciences  de  la  Socieie  PhUomatigue,  tom.  iii.,  and  in  various 
other  works,  many  observations  on  the  Coniferae.  Both  these  botanists  have 
proposed  a  new  classification  of  the  genera  which  compose  the  order,  arranging 
ihem  into  two  groups :  the  one  containing  the  genera  in  which  the  flowers 
are  turned  up;  and  tne  other  all  those  in  which  they  are  turned  down.  M. 
Mirbel,  in  1812,  separated  the  Cupr^sus  disticha  fi-om  the  other  species  of 
that  genus,  and  described  it  under  the  name  of  Schubertia;  n  name  wnich  has 
not  been  generally  adopted,  because  it  was  found  that  M.  Richard,  senior,  had 
already  described  it  under  the  name  of  Taxodium  in  the  Annates  du  Musee, 
tom.  xvi.  M.  Tristan,  in  the  same  volume  of  the  Annates,  endeavours  to 
show  that  i4^bies  and  Larix  ought  to  be  united,  as  Linnaeus  and  Oaertner 
had  previously  done.  In  this  volume  appeared  also  a  new  classification  of 
the  genera  composing  the  Conifers,  by  M.  Richard,  senior ;  in  which  he 
endeavoured  to  establish  the  three  groups  or  sections  ofTaxineas,  Cupr^ssinae, 
and  iJbietinae ;  and  this  arrangement  is  adopted  in  the  same  author's  justly 
celebrated  work,  Mem.  sur  les  Coniferes,  published  after  his  death  by  his  son, 
M.  Achille  Richard,  in  1826.  It  is  the  arrangement  of  this  author,  as  modi- 
fied by  Dr.  Lindley  in  the  edition  of  his  Introduction  to  the  Natural  System 
published  in  1836,  that  we  have  followed  in  this  work;  and  the  characters 
of  the  genera  have  been  either  drawn  up^r  amended  for  us  by  Professor 
Don ;  who  has  also  kindly  looked  over  the  proof  sheets.  By  Dr.  Lindley's 
arrangement,  Richard's  section  T^ixineae  is  removed  from  the  Coniferae, 
and  made  a  separate  order,  under  the  name  of  T^aceae,  as  given  in  p.  2065. ; 
and,  under  Richard's  two  sections  ilbietinas  and  Cupressinae,  the  true  Co- 
niferae are  arranged  as  follows :  — 

Sect.  I.  -4bie'tinjE  Richard. 
Sect.  Char,  All  the  genera  included  in  the  group  are  evergreen,  except 
X^arix.  Branches  m  whorls;  except,  perhaps,  in  Ddmmara.  Buds 
scaly.  Catkins  of  each  sex  of  numerous  flowers.  Tip  of  the  ovule 
pointing  towards  the  axis  of  the  catkin,  except  in  Cunninghamia.  Leaves 
scattered,  or  in  groups. 

♦  Sexes  monceciotu. 
Pi^NUS  L.f  in  part.  Male.  Catkins  grouped.  Pollen  contained  in  2  cells, 
formed  in  the  scale,  that  opens  lengthwise.  —  Female.  Ovules  2.  Strobile 
ovately  conical  in  most  species.  Carpels,  or  outer  scales,  thickened  at  the 
tip,  exceeding  the  bracteas  or  tlun  outer  scales  in  length,  and  concealing 
them :  persistent.  —  Leaves  in  groups  of  2,  3,  or  5 ;  each  group  arising 
out  of  a  scaly  sheath. 
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iJ^iES  Link.  This  differs  from  Pinus,  as  above  defined,  in  haying  the  cones 
pendent,  and  less  decidedly  grouped ;  the  strobiles  cylindrically  conical ; 
the  carpels  not  thickened  at  the  tip ;  and  the  leaves  solitary.  They  are 
partially  scattered  in  insertion,  and  more  or  less  2-ranked  in  direction. 

PrcBA  Lmk.  This  differs  from  Pinus  and  -4'bies,  as  above  defined,  in  having 
the  cones  erect.  The  strobile  is  cylindrical,  and  has  its  carpels  not  thick- 
ened at  the  tip.  Both  carpels  and  bracteas  separate  from  the  axis  of  the 
strolnle ;  and  the  leaves  are  obviously  2*ranked  in  direction.  (D.  Don.) 

La'rix  Toum.  This  differs  from  i^^bies,  as  above  defined,  in  its  leaves  being 
annual,  and  disposed  in  groups ;  and  in  having  the  cones  erect. 

Ce^rus  BarreUer,  This  differs  from  Xarix  in  being  evergreen,  and  in  the 
carpels  separating  from  the  axis.  The  leaves,  as  ia  Larix,  are  disposed  in 
groups,  many  in  a  group ;  and  the  cones  are  erect.  Anthers  crowned  by 
an  elliptical  scabrous  crest.  Strobiles  solitary;  crest  with  coriaceous 
compressed  carpels,  which  are  deciduous. 

CuNNiNGHA^M/>i  R.  Br.  Male.  Catkins  grouped.  Pollen  contained  in  3 
cases  that  depend  from  the  scale. — Female.  Ovules  3.  Strobile  ovate. — 
Leaves  solitary,  scattered  in  insertion,  more  or  less  2-ranked  in  direction, 
flat,  acuminate,  and  serrulate. 

Da'umara  Rumphius.     Male.     Catkins  solitary.     Pollen  contained  in  from 
5  to  24  cases,  pendent  from  the  apex  of  the  scale.  —  Female.     Ovules  2, 
fi-ee.     Strobile  turbinate.  —  Leaves  ovate-lanceolate,  often  opposite. 
♦  ♦  Sexci  [?]  dicecious. 

Arauc/'RIA  Jussieu.  Male.  Pollen  contained  in  from  10  to  20  cases, 
pendent  from  the  apex  of  the  scale.  Ovule  solitary,  connate  with  the 
carpel  or  scale.    Leaves  imbricate. 

Sect.  IL     CuPRE^ssiNiB  Richard, 
Sect.  Char.    All  the  kinds  evergreen,  except  Taxodium  RU^,    Branches 
inserted  scatteredly  in  most,  if  not  all.    Buds  not  scaly.    Flowers  of 
each  sex  but  few  in  a  catkin.    Ovule  with  its  tip  pointing  firom  the  axis 
of  the  catkin. 

•  Sexet  moncecious. 

Tav^'JA  Rich.  Male.  Catkin  terminal,  solitary.  Pollen  of  each  flower 
included  in  4  cases,  that  are  attached  to  the  inner  face  of  the  scale,  towards 
its  base. —  Female.  Catkin  terminal.  Ovary  Connate  with  the  bractea: 
the  two  conjoined  may  be  termed  a  receptacle.  Ovules  2  to  each  recep- 
tacle. Receptacles  semipeltate,  imbricated,  smooth,  or,  in  some,  having  a 
recurved  beak  near  the  tip.  Seeds  inconspicuously  winged,  or  not  winged. 
Cotyledons  2. — Branchlets  compressed.  Leaves  scale-like,  closely  imbri- 
cated, compressed. 

Ca^'llitris  Vent.  Male.  Catkins  terminal,  solitary.  Pollen  of  each  flower 
contained  in  2 — 5  cases,  attached  to  the  lower  part  of  the  scale,  which  is 
peltate.  —  Female.  Catkin  terminal,  of  4—6  ovaries,  or  else  receptacles, 
each  spreading  at  the  tip,  and  disposed  upon  so  short  an  axis  as  to  seem, 
in  the  state  of  fruit,  the  valves  of  a  regular  pericarp,  at  which  time  each  has  a 
mucro  near  the  tip.  Ovules  3  to  many  to  each  ovary,  or  receptacle.  Seed 
winged. — General  appearance  Uke  that  of  the  kinds  of  cypress.  Branches 
jointed.  Leaves  minute,  scale-shaped,  opposite  or  whorled,  situated  under 
the  joints  of  the  branches. 

Cupre'ssus  L.  Male.  Catkin  terminal,  solitary.  Pollen  of  each  flower 
contamed  in  4  cases,  attached  to  the  scale  on  the  inner  face  at  the  lower 
edge.  Scales  peltate.  —  Female.  Ovaries  each  connate  with  the  bractea, 
thus  constituting  a  receptacle.  Ovules  to  each  receptacle  8  or  more. 
Strobile  globose.  Receptacles,  as  included  in  the  strobile,  peltate,  having 
an  obscure  tubercle  at  the  tip;  disposed  collaterally, not  imbricately.  Seeds 
compressed,  angular ;  affixed  to  the  narrow  basal  part  of  the  receptacle. 
Cotyledons  2. — Leaves  afjprcsscdiy  imbricated. 

Taxo^divm  Rich.    Male.     Catkins  disposed  in  i  pyramidal  compound  spike. 
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Pollen  of  each  flower  borne  in  5  cases,  attached  to  the  scale  at  its  inner 
fece.  —  Female.  Catkins  2 — 3  together,  near  the  base  of  the  spike  of  cat- 
kins of  male  flowers,  each  consisting  of  a  small  number  of  flowers.  Ovules 
2  to  an  ovary.  Strobile  globose.  Scales  peltate,  angled.  Seed  angled  in 
outline,  and  having  angular  projections  on  the  surface ;  its  integument  very 
thick.     Cotyledons  6 — 7.  —  Leaves  Unear,  disposed  in  2  ranks.     Annual. 

♦  *  Sexes  dkecioiUf  or  rarely  monaeciouM. 
JuNi'PERUS  L,  Male.  Catkins  axillary  or  terminal.  Pollen  of  each  flower 
in  3 — 6  cases,  attached  to  the  basal  ed^  of  the  scale,  and  prominent  from 
it. — Female.  Catkin  axillary,  resemblmg  a  bud ;  consisting  of  1 — 3  fleshy 
ovaries ;  bracteated  at  the  base.  Ovules  I  to  an  ovary.  The  ovaries 
coalesce,  and  become  a  fleshy  juicy  strobile,  resembling  a  berry.  Seeds 
1 — 3,  each  obscurely  3-cornered,  and  having  5  gland-beaiing  pits  towards 
the  base. — Leaves  opposite  or  temate,  narrow,  rigid,  and  not  rarely  minute 
and  scale-shaped. 

Sect.  I.    ^BIE'TINiE. 


1] 


The  /Ibietinse,  or  the  pine  and  fir  tribe  (arbres  verts,  Fr,  j  nadelholz,  Ger.') 
are  timber  trees,  as  important  in  the  construction  of  houses,  and  in  civil 
architecture  generally,  as  the  oak  is  in  the  construction  of  ships,  and  in  all 
kinds  of  naval  architecture.  The  trees  of  this  section  of  the  Conifers  are  so 
different  in  their  external  appearance,  not  only  from  the  trees  of  all  other 
orders,  but  even  from  the  section  Cupressinse,  that  they  might  well  form  an 
order  of  themselves.  The  vibietinae  are  almost  all  trees  of  lofty  stature,  pyra- 
midal in  form,  dnd  r^ularly  furnished  with  verticillate  frond-like  branches, 
fh)m  the  base  to  the  summit  of  the  trunk.  These  branches,  unlike  those 
of  every  other  kind  of  tree,  die  off"  as  the  tree  grows  old,  without  ever  attaining 
a  timber-like  size ;  so  that,  in  a  physiological  point  of  view,  they  may  be  con- 
sidered as  rather  like  immense  leaves  than  branches ;  and  this  circumstance, 
as  well  as  others,  seems  to  connect  the  pines  and  firs  with  the  palms.  Almost 
all  the  species  are  evergreen,  and  have  linear  needle-like  leaves ;  whence  the 
German  names  of  nadelholz  and  tangelhoh.  The  number  of  i^bietinas 
described  by  Linnaeus  amounted  to  no  more  than  12  species.  Smith,  in  1819, 
in  Rees*s  CvcloptBdia,  described  35  species;  and  in  Lambert's  Genu*  Ptntu, 
the  last  volume  of  which  was  published  in  1837,  66  species  are  described. 
Besides  these,  some  others  have  been  introduced,  of  which  little  is  yet 
known ;  so  that  the  number  in  British  collections  is  considered  to  amount  to 
upwards  of  70  species,  exclusive  of  varieties.  They  are  all  natives  of  temjje- 
rate  regions,  and  chiefly  of  the  northern  hemisph^e.  On  the  poorest  descrip- 
tion of  dry  soil,  a  greater  bulk  of  valuable  timber  will  be  produced  in  any  given 
time  by  a  crop  of  ^biednse  adapted  to  it,  than  by  a  crop  of  any  other  natural 
order  of  trees  whatever.  According  to  Delamarre,  the  proportion  between  the 
timber  produced  by  the  common  pines,  and  the  common  broad-leaved  trees 
of  Europe,  in  a  poor  dry  soil,  in  any  given  time,  is  as  10  to  I. 

Descrij^ion.  In  regard  to  general  form,  the  ^Jbietinae,  when  full  grown, 
and  beginning  to  decay,  are  partly  trees  with  spiry  tops,  and  partly  round  or 
flat-headed  trees.  The  genera  A^hxest  Pfcea,  and  Lanx  form  conical  trees,  of 
the  utmost  r^ularity  of  figure,  in  every  stage  of  their  growth  ;  the  different 
species  of  Phius  and  Ccdrus,  on  the  other  hand,  form  regular  cones  when  they 
are  young,  and  until  they  attain  a  certain  age ;  but  their  heads  become  round  or 
flattened  as  they  grow  old ;  the  branches  near  the  bottom  of  the  trunk  drop  off*, 
and  those  near  the  summit  increase  in  thickness,  and  in  lateral  extension ;  and 
hence  the  grandeur  of  the  heads  of  these  trees,  when  favourably  situated  and 
of  great  age.    The  genus  Cedrus  is  remarkable  for  the  horizontal  direction 
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taken  by  its  branches  in  every  stage  of  its  growth ;  and  the  branches  of 
i4^bies  canadensis  are  equally  remarkable  for  their  slendemess,  and  drooping 
character.  • 

The  roots  of  the  ilbietinse  differ  from  those  of  almost  all  other  trees,  in  not 
descending  perpendicularly;  but,  both  in  young  and  old  trees,  spreading 
along  the  surface  of  the  ground ;  and,  very  generally*  after  the  trees  have 
attained  some  age,  swelling  and  appearing  above  it.  They  are  numerous,  and 
of  less  thickness  in  proportion  to  that  of  the  trunk,  than  in  the  case  of  any 
other  trees,  except  the  palms ;  but,  being  near  the  surface,  and  oflen  partially 
above  it,  they  are  of  a  more  tou^h  and  woody  nature,  and  are,  consequently, 
better  able  to  resist  the  action  of  the  wind  on  the  head  of  the  tree,  than  in 
the  case  of  trees  the  roots  of  which  run  deep  under  ground,  and  which  are 
consequently  much  less  tough  and  wood  v.  The  vitality  of  the  roots  of  some 
species  is  most  extraordinary ;  stumps  of  the  silver  fir  (Plcea  pectinkta)  having 
been  found  in  a  growing  state,  but  without  leaves,  after  the  trunk  had  been 
cut  down  for  upwards  of  40  years.  The  roots  of  none  of  the  species  throw 
up  suckers;  nor,  when  the  stems  are  cut  down,  do  shoots  spring  from  the 
collar.  In  some  species,  as  in  P.  T^Ma  and  its  varieties,  numerous  abortive 
shoots,  or  tufls  of  leaves,  are  produced  from  the  old  trunk  ;  and  some  of  the 
Asiatic  and  Mexican  species  also  indicate  this  tendency,  though  in  a  much 
slighter  d^ee. 

The  trunk,  in  all  the  species,  grows  erect  and  straight ;  in  some,  as  in  the 
P{ce&  pectinata  of  Europe,  it  attains  the  height  of  130  ft.  or  upwards,  with  a 
diameter  of  from  4  fl.  to  8  fl. ;  and,  in  the  Picea  gr&ndis  of  America,  it  is 
said  to  attain  the  height  of  200  h.  The  stem  is  almost  always  beautifully 
and  regularly  tapered,  and  without  those  lai^  protuberances  common  in 
trees  which  have  their  branches  of  equal  durability  to  the  trunk  itself,  and  of  .^. 

like  capacity  for  attaining  as  large  a  size.    Where  the  ^bietinae  have  been  '/^ 

grown  close  together,  the  trunks  are  almost  always  straight,  and  frequently 
without  a  single  branch  to  the  height  of  80  fl.  or  lOOfl.;  the  side  branches,    \ 
in  such  cases,  prematurely  decaying,  from  the  absence  of  light  and  air.    Trunks     V    . 
of  this  kind  are  common  in  the  spruce  fir  plantations  of  Sweden  and  Norway ;      "^  ^.jj-^' 
and  they  constitute  the  fir  poles  of  commerce,  so  much  used  throughout 
Europe  as  masts  for  small  craft,  and  as  supports  for  scaffolding.     Trunks  of 
the  same  character  are  also  found  in  the  pine  forests  of  the  north  of  Europe 
and  of  North  America :  and  from  them  are  made  the  masts  of  the  largest 
American  ships ;  and  the  beams,  rafters,  joists,  and  boards,  used  in  civil 
architecture,  and  particularly  in  the  construction  of  houses  in  the  temperate 
climates  of  both  hemispheres. 

The  branches,  in  the  greater  number  of  the  species,  are  verticillate,  hori- 
zontal in  their  direction,  uniform  in  their  size  and  shape,  and,  with  the 
smaller  shoots,  especially  in  old  trees,  generally  pendent.  In  all,  the  main 
shoot  of  the  branch  is  slender,  and  never  attains  a  great  thickness.  In 
some  genera  (as  in  Pfcea)  the  branches  are  frondose,  and  quite  flat ;  having 
a  slender  main  shoot,  regularly  furnished  with  smaller  side  shoots;  which  are 
again  subdivided  into  numerous  twigs,  or  spray ;  and  the  surface  of  the 
whole  is  flat,  like  that  of  the  leaf  of  a  fern.  In  i4^bies  and  Jarix,  the  side 
branchlets,  which  proceed  from  the  main  shoot  of  the  branch,  are  for  the  most 
part  pendent.  In  Cedrus,  the  branches  are  more  woody  than  in  the  case  of  any 
other  genus ;  and  in  Pinus  least  frond-like.  As  the  tree  advances  in  growth, 
the  branches  die  off,  beginning  from  below ;  more  especially  where  several 
trees  have  been  associated  together.  There  are,  however,  exceptions  in  the 
case  of  single  trees  in  favourable  situations,  when  the  branches  assume  a 
woody  and  permanent  character ;  and  this  is  very  frequently  exemplified  in 
sinele'  trees  of  the  cedar,  the  silver  fir,  and  the  Scotch  pine,  which  have 
had  their  trunks  broken  over  at  a  certain  staee  of  their  growth.  Indeed, 
pinching  out  the  leading  shoot  of  any  species  tor  two  or  three  years  in  suc- 
cession, when  the  tree  is  yoimg,  will  generailv  cause  it  to  produce,  instead 
of  a  single  trunk,  a  number  of  trunk-like  branches,  which  form  a  bushy  tree. 
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of  a  character  anomalous  to  that  of  the  Abi6tms  in  general.  This  anoma- 
lous character  will  be  illustrated  by  the  portraits  of  a  silver  fir^  and  some 
spruce  firs,  which  we  shall  give  in  a  future  page. 

The  bark  of  the  ^bietinae  is  thin  in  young  trees  ;  and,  in  some  species  of 
-4^bies  and  Plcea,  even  in  old  trees,  it  is  never  either  very  thick,  or  very 
rough.  In  many  species  of  Pinus,  on  the  contrary,  it  becomes  very  thick, 
rigid,  cracked,  and  deeply  furrowed  in  old  trees,  from  the  trunks  of  which  it 
may  be  cut  in  large  plates. 

The  wood  is  chiefly  composed  of  parallel  fibres,  arranged  in  a  manner 
somewhat  intermediate  between  that  of  dicotyledonous  and  monocotyle- 
donous  trees;  and,  in  consequence  of  these  fibres  not  being  very  close,  the 
wood  is  elastic  and  resilient.  Being  resinous,  it  is  also,  in  general,  very 
durable,  and  of  great  combustibility.  Michaux  remarks  that  *'  the  branches  of 
resinous  trees  consist  almost  wholly  of  wood  of  which  the  organisation  is 
even  more  perfect  than  it  is  in  the  body  of  the  tree,  and  that  the  reverse  is 
the  case  witn  trees  having  deciduous  leaves.  As  soon  as  vegetation  ceases  in 
any  part  of  the  tree,  the  consistence  of  the  wood  speedily  changes ;  the  sap 
decays ;  and  the  heart,  already  impregnated  with  resinous  juice,  becomes  sur* 
chared  to  such  a  d^ree  as  to  double  its  weight  in  a  year.  The  accumulation 
is  said  to  be  much  greater  after  4  or  5  years ;  the  general  fact  may  be  proved 
by  comparing  the  wood  of  trees  recently  felled,  wim  that  of  others  long  since 
dead."    (y.  Amer.  St^Lyiu,  p.  14&.) 

The  leaves  are,  in  almost  every  case,  linear,  subulate,  acicular,  and  per- 
sistent ;  though  in  Cunninghkmta  they  are  lanceolate,  and  in  Ddmnmra  oblong. 
In  some  species  they  remain  on  for  four  or  five  years,  and,  in  Araucdria, 
for  ten  or  twelve  years.  In  only  one  genus  (Larix)  are  they  deciduous. 
In  Plnus,  Z/arix,  and  Cklrus,  they  are  placed  together  in  bundles  of  from 
2  to  6  in  a  bundle;  but  in  A'^bxea  and  Picea  the  leaves  are  single.  Where 
the  leaves  are  in  bundles,  they  are  considered  by  botanists  as  abortive 
shoots;  because  the  rudiments  of  a  shoot  are  found  at  the  base  of  the 
leaves :  and  hence,  in  pine  plants  of  only  one  or  two  years'  growth  from  the 
seed,  the  leaves  are  solitary ;  and  it  is  only  in  the  third  or  fourth  year 
that  in  the  axils  of  these  soiitarv  leaves  small  short  shoots  appear, 
each  terminating  in  a  fasciculus  ot  fi-om  2  to  6  leaves.  The  leaves  of 
all  the  species  are  without  stipules ;  the  numerous  scales  which  are 
found  among  them  when  the  shoots  are  newly  developed,  being  considered 
as  belonging  to  the  buds.  In  Plnus,  the  leaves  are  in  general  more  than 
double  the  length  of  those  o(  the  other  genera ;  the  shortest,  as  in  P.  sylvestris, 
being  from  l^m.  to  2  in.  long;  while  those  of  P.  Pinaster  are  from  6  in.  to 
9  in.  in  length,  and  those  of  P.  australis  Mkhx,  are  from  1  ft.  to  1^  ft.  In 
all  the  other  ^nera,  the  leaves  are  not  much  longer  than  half  an  inch ;  and 
very  rarely,  as  in  Picea  Webbiana,  exceed  an  inch.  The  long-leaved  species 
belong  to  warm  climates ;  and  these,  when  grown  in  cold  climates,  have  their 
leaves  considerably  shortened.  In  texture,  the  leaves  are  hard  and  cori- 
aceous, as  b  the  case  of  most  evergreens;  but  those  of  L\nx  form  an  excep- 
tion. The  leaves,  in  all  the  species,  are  without  lateral  nerves ;  and  they  are 
composed  of  parallel  fibres,  like  those  of  the  Monocotyledoneae. 

Tne  buds  are  enclosed  in  numerous  scales,  and  are  developed  in  the  axils  of 
the  leaves,  or  at  the  extreme  points  of  the  shoots.  In  all  the  species  they  are 
very  few  in  number,  compared  with  those  of  broad-leaved  trees,  m  which  there 
is  a  bud  either  developed,  or  in  embryo,  at  the  base  of  every  leaf.  In  the 
ilbietinae  on  the  other  hand,  there  is  not  one  bud  for  a  million  of  leaves ; 
and  the  few  that  are  found  in  the  axils  are  aUnost  confined  to  the  genera 
il^bies,  PIcea,  Lkrix,  and  C'^rus.  The  buds  are  most  numerous  in  Z.arix, 
and  least  so  in  Pinus,  in  which  last  genus  they  are  almost  entirelv  confined 
to  the  points  of  the  shoots.  In  general,  the  bud  which  terminates  the  summit 
of  the  tree,  and  is  destined  to  form  its  leading  shoot,  and  increase  its  height, 
is  developed  the  last ;  and  this  retardation  seems  a  provision  of  nature  for  the 
safety  or  the  roost  important  shoot  which  the  tree  can  produce ;  thus  in- 
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suring  its  height  rather  than  its  breadth,  and  the  production  of  timber  by  the 
preservation  of  its  perman«it  trunk,  rather  than  of  its  temporary  and  com- 
paratively useless  branches. 

The  flowers  are  disposed  in  catkins :  they  are  unisexual,  and  those  of  the 
male  are  totally  different  from  those  of  the  female.  In  most  species,  both 
male  and  female  catkins  are  on  the  same  tree ;  but  in  AraucdriUy  as  far  as 
that  genus  is  known,  they  are  supposed  to  be  on  different  trees.  The  male 
flowers  consist  of  a  number  of  stamens  without  any  floral  envelope,  but 
simply  accompanied  by  scales;  and  are  much  more  numerous  than  the  females, 
as  18  generally  the  case  in  unisexual  plants.  The  pollen  f^om  the  anthers 
of  most  species,  when  ripe,  drops  on  the  lower  branches  in  such  Sundance 
as  to  change  their  colour  from  green  to  yellow  ;  and  both  in  the  Highlands 
of  Scotland,  according  to  Lightfoot ;  and  in  the  Vosees,  in  the  north..ea8t 
of  France,  according  to  Loiseleur  De^ongchamps,  it  nas  been  carried  to  a 
distance  by  wind,  ana  has  fallen  on  the  ground  like  a  shower  of  sulphur,  to  the 
great  terror  of  the  superstitious.  The  female  flowers  consist  of  a  pistil,  or 
stigma,  enclosed  in  a  simple  perianth,  or  calyx,  and  accompanied  by  an  in- 
volucrum  composed  of  one,  two,  or  of  several  scales.  There  are  in  most 
genera  two  scales  to  each  flower;  an  exterior  one,  which  is  la;^  and  thick, 
and  forms  the  outer  surface  of  the  pine  and  fir  cones ;  and  an  interior  one, 
which  springs  from  the  base  of  the  other,  and  is  thin ;  and  which  protects  two 
flowers,  that  afterwards  become  two  seeds. 

The  fruit  of  the  /(bietinae  are  all  cones,  which  yary  somewhat  in  fbrai, 
though  they  are  in  ceneral,  as  the  word  implies,  conical ;  and  they  ^fSa  in 
size,  from  that  of  Jf^bies  canadensis,  which  is  about  half  an  inch  m  length, 
to  that  of  Pinus  Lambertiona,  which  has  been  found  2  ft.  long.  The  cooes 
which  are  thickest  m  proportion  to  their  length  are  those  of  P.  Pfnea,  Cedrus, 
and  Araucaria  ;  that  of  tne  latter  being  almost  spherical.  The  largest  of  all 
the  cones  known,  is  that  of  P.  macrocarpa,  which  is  more  than  1  ft.  in  length, 
and  6  in.  in  diameter ;  and  which  weighs  about  4  lbs.  In  some  species  of 
I^nXf  the  axis  of  the  cone  is  continued  in  the  form  of  a  shoot;  and  in  Pfcea 
bracteata  the  scales  are  prolonged  in  the  shape  of  leaves.  In  some,  as  in  Cedrus, 
Pinus  Pinea,&e.,  the  scales,  or  exterior  calyxes,  of  the  cones  adhere  closely 
together,  and,  as  they  ripen,  become  almost  oT  a  woody  texture ;  in  others,  as 
in  P.  iStrdbus,  and  in  the  whole  of  the  species  of  if  hies,  the  scales  are  loose 
and  open,  and  of  a  leathery  or  soft  texture,  and  may  be  very  easily  separated. 
The  seed  is  readily  extracted  from  the  latter  description  of  cones,  but  with 
difficulty  from  the  former.  The  cones  in  some  species,  as  in  P.  sylv^stris, 
arrive  at  maturity  in  the  second  vear ;  but  in  others,  as  in  P.  i^nea  and 
the  genus  Cedrus,  not  till  the  third  year.  In  some,  they  remain  on  the  tree 
only  two  years :  but  in  others,  as  in  P.  ToeMa  and  C^Jrus  Libani,  they  re- 
main on  three  or  four  years  ;  and  on  P.  pungens  from  ten  to  twenty  years. 

The  largest  seeds  are  those  of  the  Plnus  Pfnea ;  and  the  smallest  those 
of  some  species  of  A'iAes.  The  seeds  consist  of  albumen,  composed  of  fari- 
naceous matter,  impregnated  with  resin  and  oil ;  in  which  ttie  embryo  is 
embedded.  This  oil  has  an  acrid  taste ;  but,  as  it  can  be  removed  by 
roasting,  the  farinaceous  matter  which  remains  may  then  be  eaten  like  that 
of  other  seeds  and  roots.  Hence  all  the  seeds  of  the  ilbietinse  may  be 
considered  not  only  as  edible,  but  as  highly  nutritive.  In  some  species,  as 
the  P.  P(nea  of  Europe,  and  the  Araucaria  brasUiana  of  South  America, 
the  terebinthinate  matter  in  the  seeds  is  so  small,  that  they  may  be  eaten 
without  roasting;  while  on  the  other  hand,  in  Araucaria  imbriclta,  and  in 
Cedrus  Deoddra,  it  is  so  great  that  the  seeds  are  kilndried  by  the  collectors 
of  them  in  the  mountains,  before  being  brought  down  into  the  plains  for  sale. 

In  germinating,  the  seed  first  swells  and  bursts  at  the  upper  or  narrow  end, 
whence  the  radicle  proceeds  and  turns  downwards  into  the  soil ;  while,  soon 
after,  the  lower,  or  thick,  part  of  the  seed  opens,  and  the  leaves  are  developed, 
and  rise  above  the  surface  of  the  ground.  The  seeds  in  most  of  the  species 
are  polycotyledonous ;  but  in  Cunninghamia  there  are  only  two  cotyledons^ 
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and  seldom  more  in  Araucdria  imbricita.  In  Pinus  hiops  diere  are  fow 
cotyledons ;  in  P,  8;^lve8tns  from  five  to  seven ;  in  A^iea  exc^l«Ei  there  are 
from  three  to  nine ;  in  Lhrix  europse^  from  five  to  seven ;  in  i^nus  iSib^bas 
eight ;  in  C^nis  Lib^i  from  nine  to  eleven  ;  and  in  Pinus  Pfnea  from  ten  to 
twelve. 

The  general  structure  of  the  ^bietinas  is  remarkable  for  its  unity.  The 
vessels,  both  in  the  leaves  and  wood,  are  strai^t  and  parallel ;  the  trunk  is 
straight,  and  the  branches  and  all  their  subdivisions  straight  and  parallel  also. 
Even  the  leaves,  whether  inserted  in  rows  as  in  the  firs,  or  irregularly  round 
the  stem  as  in  the  spruces  and  pines,  all  stand)  out  parallel,  and  at  right  an- 
gles to  the  branches.  The  branches  form  whorls;  and  so  do  the  leaves  oi 
the  cotyledons.  The  shape  of  the  fruit  is  conical,  and  so  is  that  of  the  entire 
tree. 

The  rate  of  growth  of  the  Abiiitinx  is,  in  general,  rapid;  and  the  duration  of 
the  tree,  compared  with  that  of  the  oak,  short.  The  most  rapid-growing 
species  in  the  climate  of  London  is  the  Pinus  Larfcio,  which  will  attain  the 
hei^t  of  20ft.  in  10  years;  and  the  species  of  this  section  generally  reach 
maturity,  in  the  climate  of  Britain,  in  from  60  to  100  years.  Most  of  the 
European  species  bear  cones  at  about  20  years*  growtli,  or  before ;  the  spruce 
fir,  on  dry  chalky  soils,  in  less  than  half  that  period.  The  pinaster  arrives  at 
maturity  sooner  than  anv  other  European  pine,  but  seldom  lasts  longer  than 
from  40  to  50  years.  The  European  species  of  slowest  growth,  and  greatest 
duration,  is  the  P.  Cembra,  which  seldom  attains  more  than  30  ft.  or  40  fi.  in 
height;  but  which  lives  for  several  centuries.  The  two  species  which  in 
Europe  are  m6st  valuable  for  their  timber  are  the  P.  sylv^stns  and  the  Lkiix 
europse^.  The  grandest  and  most  ornamental  species  is,  unquestionably,  the 
Cedrus  Lib^ni,  and  the  most  elegant  and  graceful  the  j^Nbies  canadensis.  The 
species  which  produce  the  greatest  quantity  of  timber  in  the  shortest  dme,  in 
the  climate  of  Britain,  are  the  Scotch  pine  and  the  larch ;  but  in  favoundile 
situations,  both  in  Germany  and  Switzerland,  these  species  are  exceeded  in 
this  respect  by  the  silver  fir ;  in  Sptun  by  the  pinaster ;  and  in  Nordi  America 
by  the  Weymouth  pine. 

The  greater  number  of  the  species  of  ^bictinse  will  live  in  the  open  air  in 
the  climate  of  London ;  but  some  few  require  to  be  protected  there  firom  the 
firost. 

Geography.  The  i^bi^tinae  enjoy  an  extensive  range,  but  chiefly  in  the 
teinperate  parts  of  the  northern  hemisphere.  Some  species  are  found,  both 
in  Europe  and  America,  so  far  north  as  to  be  bordering  on  the  regions  of 
perpetual  snow ;  and  others,  in  Central  Europe  and  in  Asia,  on  die  Alpine 
and  Himalayan  mountains,  in  places  where,  from  their  great  elevation,  the 
climate  is  equally  cold.  Wahlenber^  and  Von  Buch  describe  the  genus  Pinus 
as  occupying  the  extreme  limits  of  arborescent  plants,  on  Mont  Blanc  and 
Mont  Perdu,  lat.  42°  46'  and  on  Solitinia,  in  Lapland,  lat.  68**.  Next  to 
Pinus,  the  genus  L\n\  approaches  the  nearest  to  the  line  of  snow.  {Ed» 
Phil.  Joum.y  i.  p.  316.)  Tne  ^^bies  disi^pears  on  these  mountains  about 
400  ft.  lower  than  Pinus,  the  species  of  which  extend  to  within  2600  ft.  of 
the  line  of  perpetual  snow.     The  mean  temperature  necessary  for  il^bies  is 


37^°,  while  that  for  Pinus  is  only  36^°.  On  the  mountains  of  Mexico,  Hum- 
boldt and  Bonpland  found  the  genus  Pinus  always  attaining  the  extreme 
limits  of  arborescent  plants,  in  the  same  manner  as  it  does  in  Europe ;  P. 
australiff  Michx.  they  found  occupying  a  zone  at  the  height  of  6000  ft.  on 
Popoc.  Lieutenant  Olennie,  R.  N.,  who  ascended  the  mountain  of  Popo- 
cotapetl,  in  April,  1827,  describes  the  sides  of  the  mountain  as  thickly 
wooded  with  forests  of  pines,  extending  to  the  height  of  nearly  12,693  ft., 
beyond  which  altitude  vegetation  ceased  entirely.  The  ground  consisted  of 
loose  black  sand  of  considerable  depth,  on  which  numerous  fragments  of  basalt 
and  pumice  stone  were  dispersed.     (Proc.  of  the  Geol.  Soc.  ofLond.,  No.  vi. 

{).  76.,  for  1827-8.)  In  the  southern  hemisphere,  the  i4bi^inse  have  not  been 
bund  beyond  lat.  18°  or  20°.    The  greater  number  of  them  are  indigenous 
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to  the  north  and  middle  of  Europe,  to  Siberia,  and  to  the  temperate  parts  of 
North  America.  Some  of  the  South  American  species,  such  as  the  Araucaria, 
difier  considerably  in  eeneral  aspect  from  those  of  the  northern  hemisphere ; 
and  still  more  so  do  those  of  Australia  and  Polynesia,  such  as  Ddmmara  and 
Cunninghkmta.  Very  few  species  of  ^bi^tinee  are  natives  of  warm  climates ; 
for,  though  a  few,  such  as  the  Pinus  occidcntalis  of  St.  Domingo,  and  the 
Plmis  lo^ifolia  of  the  East  Indies,  are  found  within  the  tropics,  yet  they  are 
generally  m  localities  rendered  temperate  either  by  their  elevation  or  their 
proximity  to  the  sea.  In  Nepal,  according  to  Royle,  the  ilbietinae  are  usually 
associated  with  the  oaks,  and  "though  but  small  shrubs  are  found  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  highest  pee^s,  no  where  are  more  splendid  pines  to  be  seen  than 
at  1 1,000  fit.  or  1 1,500  ft.  of  elevation.  The  species  most  common  are,  Pfcea 
Webbtana,  Cedrus  Deoddra,  Pinus  excelsa,  and  il^bies  Morinda"  {Royle 
lUust.f  p.  23.)  According  to  Link,  the  highest  limit  of  the  pine,  as  scattered 
trees,  on  the  Himakyas,  is  12,300  ft.,  but  the  pine  woods  do  not  extend  beyond 
finom  11,000  ft.  to  1 1,800  feet. ;  though,  "  at  a  much  higher  elevation,  poplturs 
12  ft.  in  circumference  have  been  observed."  (As.  Jour.,  May,  1835,  p.  629.,  as 
cpioted  in  Jame*on*s  Journal,  July,  1837,  p.  38.)  The  ilbietine  are  almost  all 
social  trees,  and  they  are  generally  found  covering  extensive  tracts  of  country, 
while,  from  their  being  evergreen,  they  do  this  to  the  exclusion  of  almost  all 
other  trees  and  shrubs;  a  pine  forest  consisting  more  exclusively  of  pines, 
than  an  oak  forest  does  of  oaks,  or  a  forest  consisting  principally  of  any  other 
kind  of  deciduous  tree  does  of  that  from  which  it  takes  its  name.  The 
nearest  to  the  ilbi^tinse  in  exclusiveness  is  the  beech.  (See  p.  1956.)  The 
^i^tinse,  with  very  few  exceptions,  are  found  in  thin  soils,  on  rock,  or  on  a 
cold  but  dry  subsoil;  and  but  a  few  species,  such  as  the  ^^bies  excelsa  and 
A.  canadensis,  delight  in  situations  where  the  surface  of  the  ground  is  saturated 
with  water  during  a  great  part  of  the  year.  The  most  common  species  in 
Europe,  and  also  the  most  useful,  is  P.  sylv^tris ;  and  the  most  common  in 
Nortn  America  is  P.  ^robus,  which  produces  the  white  deal  of  commerce; 
and  these  species  are  found  covering  immense  tracts  of  arid  sand,  in  both  hemi- 
spheres where  scarcely  anything  else  will  grow.  The  species  found  in  a  wild 
state,  in  good  soil  in  the  south  of  Europe,  are  chiefly  the  Picea  pectinkta,  and 
some  of  Uie  varieties  of  the  i^nus  Laricio. 

Very  few  species  of^^bietins  have  been  foimd  in  a  fossil  state.  Nevertheless, 
some  remains  of  leaves,  aments,  and  seeds  of  a  species  of  iHnus,  which  Bron- 
gniart  has  named  P.  Pseikdo-5tr6bus,  have  been  found  in  some  tertiaij  de- 
posits at  Armissau,  near  the  Narbonne,  in  France,  where  also  have  been  found 
the  cones  of  eight  other  different  species  of  Pinus,  none  of  which  now  exist : 
the  names  given  to  these  by  Brongniart  will  be  found  in  his  Histoire  det  V^e- 
taux  Foudet,  and  in  the  JDicHonnaire  des  Sciences  Naturelles,  tom.  IviiL  p.  3* 
In  the  same  tertiary  deposits  in  England,  and  also  in  Germany,  some  of  these 
cones,  or  some  cones  nearly  resembung  them,  have  also  been  found  in  a  fossil 
state. 

The  distribution  of  the  species  and  principal  varieties  of  the  ^bi^tinae  is  as 
follows :  — 

In  Europe,  14  kinds:  viz.  Pinus  sylv^tris,  pumillo,  Mughus,  LaHcio, 
Pallastofia,  Pinea,  marftima,  briitia,  halep^nsb,  Pinaster,  Cembra;  il^bies 
excelsa;  Picea  pectinka ;  L^x  europae'a. 

In  Europe  and  Asia,  5  kinds :  viz.  Pinus  halep^nsis,  Pin&ster,  Cembra ; 
il^bies  excelsa ;  Lknx  europsc^a. 

In  Asia,  19  kinds  :  viz.  Pinus  Massonmita,  longifolia,  sinensis,  excdsa, 
Oerardt^na,  halepensis,  P'mk&t&x,  Cembra  ;  il'bies  dumosa,  orientalis,  Smith- 
idna  (3forffu/a), excelsa;  Picea  Webbtana,  Pindrow ;  Lknx  europs^a;  C^drus 
Lib^i,  Deoddra  ;  Cunningh^ta  sinensis ;  Ddmmara  orientalis. 

In  Africa,  2  kinds :  viz.  P.  canari^nsis,  Pfnea. 

In  Europe  and  Africa,  I  kind  :  viz.  PmxiA  Pinea. 

In  North  America,  iO  kinds:  viz.  In  the  United  States  and  Canada,  18 
kinds :  Pinun  Banksiaaa,  inops,  resinosa,  variabilis,  7Ve\la,  rfgida,  piingens, 
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8er6tina,  palustris,  iS^trobus ;  A^bics  allni,  nigra,  rubra,  canatlcnijis ;  Picca  baltm> 
mea,  Fraseri;  Larix  rKiidula,  iiiicroc4tri>a.  In  Norih-iVcH  Anurka  and  Cati- 
fomia,  15  kinds:  Pinus  Lambertian/2»  porider63a,  Sabinta^u/,  Coulten  (ini^l 
cr(i)c&rpa),  muric^ta,  tubercutata,  radiatn,  montScola,  insfgnis;  #bies  MenzieKtib , 
Dougljisu;  /^cca  D<5bUiti,  griodts,  ainabilis,  bracteata.  In  Mexico^  6  kmdAi 
jPitms  pfctula,  Teocoie^  leiophylla,  Montezumec,  Llaveona;  f*ieea  religiusa* 
In  Hisjiamu//t,  1  kind  :  Hnus  occidentMia. 

In  South  America^  2  kinds :  viz.  Arancdria  inibricata,  brasiliana. 

In  Auslraliat  1  kind  t  viz.  Araucdria  Cunniitghtuiiit. 

In  Polynetiay  •i  kinds  :  viz.  Araucaria  exct'lsa;  IJdvtviaru  austrklis. 

Histarjf.  We  find  the  pine  and  fir  mentioned  by  roost  of  tbe  curly  Orcdt 
and  Roman  writers,  Theophrastus  ajicaks  of  tlic  pines  of  Mount  Ida,  wliicfe 
possessed  such  a  superabundaiii'e  of  resin,  that  the  wood,  bark,  and  eveiii  the 
roots,  were  completely  saturated  with  it,  and  the  tree  was  at  length  killetL 
It)  this  Ktatc,  it  was  used  for  making  torches  for  sacred  ceremonies ;  and^ 
hence,  the  word  ta-da  (a  torch),  was  frequently  applied  as  an  epithet  to  thai 
pine.  Herodotus  tells  us  that,  when  Mildades,  king  of  the  Dolonei,  was 
taken  prisoner  by  the  people  of  Lampsacus,  his  friend  Crosiius,  king  of  Lydia,^ 
procured  his  release,  hy  threatening  his  conquerors,  that,  if  they  did  not 
relcii»e  Miltiades,  he  (Crssus)  would  cut  theni  down  like  pine  trees.  The 
people  of  Lampsacus  did  not,  at  first,  comprehend  the  force  of  this  menace;  i 
but  when  they  understood  Uiat  the  pine  tree,  when  once  cut  down,  never 
springs  again  from  the  root,  they  were  terrified,  and  act  Miltia<Ie9  at  liberty. 
The  Latms,  in  allusion  to  this  pro[jerty  of  the  pine,  hatl  a  proverb,  "  Pini 
in  morem  extirpare,"  lo  indicate  total  destruction.  The  nctors  in  the 
Isthmian  garnus  (which  were  instituted  1326  ii.  c.)  were  crowned  with 
garlands  of  pine  branches.  The  fruit  of  the  pine  was  called  by  the  Greeks 
konoa,  and  strobilos ;  but  the  Romans  called  it  nux  pinea,  and  sometimes  the 
apple  of  the  jjine.  When  Vatinius  gave  a  show  of  gJadiators  to  conciliate 
the  people,  by  whom  he  was  much  hated,  they  pelted  him  with  stotres.  The 
etliles  made  an  order  forbidding  the  people  to  throw  an)  thing  but  apples 
within  the  arena;  and  on  this  the  people  |>etted  Vatinius  with  the  applai  o£{ 
the  pine  tree.  The  question  was,  then,  whether  this  was  to  be  considered  as 
a  defiance  of  the  law ;  and  the  celebrated  lawyer  Cascellius  l>eing  consulted, 
replied,  "  Nux  pinea,  si  in  Vatiniutn  raissurus  es,  pomum  est.'*  The  wood  of 
die  pine  tree  was  employcnl  by  the  Romans  to  form  the  funeral  [ule  for 
burning  the  dead.  The  Romans  also  used  the  wood  as  shingles,  to  cover 
the  roofs  of  houses,  in  the  same  manner  as  is  done  by  the  peasants  of  the 
Jura  and  tlie  Vosges,  and  by  several  others,  at  the  present  day. 

Pliny  mentions  .several  kinds  of  pine.  The  pinaster,  he  says,  is  quite 
different  from  the  wild  pine,  and  it  grows,  both  on  plains  and  mountains,  lo  ati 
astonishing  height.  Tne  silver  fir  loves  mountainous  and  cold  places;  and  it 
throws  out  its  branches,  which  are  not  very  large,  from  the  very  rout  upwards, 
on  everj-  side.  The  spruce  fir  grows  in  the  same  maimer,  and  is  much  sought 
after  for  building  vessels ;  it  ta  found  on  tlie  highest  mountains.  The  larch 
grows  in  the  same  situations  as  the  fir,  but  its  wood  is  better^  almost  incor- 
ruptible, red,  and  with  a  strong  scent.  The  resin  is  abundant  and  glutinous^ 
but  it  does  not  harden.  "  Quinto  generi  situs  idem,  eadem  fucies :  larix 
vocatur.  Materies  pra-stantior  longe,  incorrupta  vis,  mori  contumax  ;  rubeus 
prseterca,  et  odore  acrior:  plusculum  huic  erumpit  liquoris,  nielleo  colore, 
atque  lentiore,  nunquam  durescentis."  (/^Ah.,  lib.  xri.)  Pliny  also  mentions 
that  the  fruit  of  Pinus  sylvestris,  which  he  calls  pityida,  was  coimdered  by 
the  Romans  as  an  excellent  remedy  for  a  cough. 

The  cones  of  pines  were  used  by  the  Romans  to  favour  their  wine,  having 
been  thrown  by  them  into  the  wine  vats,  where  they  float  on  tlte  surface 
along  with  the  scum  that  rises  up  from  the  bottom,  as  may  be  seen  in 
the  wine  tanks  attached  to  iims  ami  farm-houses,  in  Tuscany  and  other  [lorts 
o(  Italy,  at  tlie  present  day.  Hence,  the  thyrsus,  which  is  put  into  the  hands  ,j 
uf(  Bacchus,  terminates  in  a  pme  cone.     Pine  cones,  or  pine>apples,  were  in 
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oomequeoce  much  employed  in  Roman  sculpture,  and  the  latter  appellation, 
l^ne-apple,  has  been  transferred  to  the  fruit  of  the  ananas,  from  its  resemblance 
in  shape  to  the  cone  of  the  pine. 

In  more  modem  times,  we  find  accounts  of  immense  forests  of  pines  and 
firs  in  difierent  countries,  but  those  of  the  north  of  Europe  and  North 
America  are  the  most  celebrated. 

In  Sweden  and  Norwaif  are  enormous  forests,  consisting  almost  entirely  of 
the  Scotch  pine  and  the  spruce  fir ;  which,  in  many  places,  are  nearly  in- 
accessible. **  If  the  render,"  says  Dr.  Clarke,  **  will  cast  his  eyes  on  the  map 
c^  Sweden,  and  imagine  the  Gulf  of  Bothnia  to  be  surrounded  by  one  con- 
tinuous unbroken  forest,  as  ancient  as  the  world,  consbting  principally  of 
pine  trees,  with  a  few  mingling  specimens  of  birch  and  juniper,  he  will  have 
a  general  and  tolerably  correct  notion  of  the  real  appearance  of  the  country.** 
{Trav.^  The  manner  of  conveying  the  trees  in  these  forests,  over  land,  to  the 
banks  of  a  river  or  the  sea,  is  thus  noted  by  the  traveller  just  mentioned : 
**  At  Helsinborg,  some  fir  trees  of  astonishing  height  were  conducted  by  wheel- 
axes  to  the  water  side.  A  separate  vdiicle  was  employed  for  each  tree,  drawn 
by  horses  which  were  driven  b^  women.  These  long,  white,  and  taper  shafts 
of  deal  timber,  divested  of  theu*  bark,  afforded  the  firat  specimens  of  the  pro- 
duce of  those  boundless  forests  of  which  we  had,  till  then,  formed  no  oon- 
eeption."  The  principal  river  in  Sweden  by  which  the  pine  and  fir  timber  c/[ 
that  country  is  floated  to  the  sea,  is  the  Gotha,  by  wnich  it  is  conveyed  to 
Gk>ttenbur^.  The  timber  of  Norway  is  floated  down  the  Glomro  to  Chris- 
tiania,  whence  it  is  called  Christiania  deal ;  down  the  Drammen  to  Dram,  a 
seaport  about  twenty  miles  west  of  Christiania,  whence  it  is  called  Dram  dad ; 
and  down  various  other  rivers. 

In  Prussia^  Rttuia,  and  Poland,  are  also  immense  pine  and  fir  forests,  the 
thnber  of  which  is  broiwht  down  the  rivers,  and  shipped  into  the  ports  on  the 
southern  shores  of  the  otitic,  whence  it  is  called  mltic  timber.  The  principd 
of  these  ports  are  Memel,  Dantric,  Riga,  and  Petersburg.  The  river 
Memel  being  the  principal  channel  by  which  the  pine  trees  grown  in  the  north 
of  Russia  reach  tne  sea  at  the  town  of  that  name,  the  timber  they  produce  is 
known  by  the  name  of  Memel  timber.  In  the  hofik,  or  lowlands,  of  this 
country,  amber  is  found  in  greater  abundance  than  in  any  other  part  of  the 
world  ;  and  it  is  now  generally  supposed  that  this  substance  is  the  resinous 
matter  of  decayed  pines,  changed  by  the  length  of  time  it  has  been  buried  in  the 
earth.  (See  Jam.  Jour,,  July,  1837,  p.  173.)  The  tunber  shipped  at  Memel 
comes  principally  from  the  estates  or  Prince  Radzivil,  in  Polish  Prussia,  and 
it  is  always  much  more  abundant  than  that  shipped  at  any  other  port  of  die 
Baltic ;  diat  of  Dantzic  is  of  better  miality,  and  it  is  floated  down  the  Bug 
and  the  Vistula,  from  the  forests  of  West  Prussia  and  Poland.  The  best 
Baltic  timber,  however,  is  that  of  Riga ;  and  it  is  the  principal  kind  used  for  the 
masts,  both  of  the  British  and  French  navies.  '*  The  mast  trade,**  says 
M*Culloch,  "is  verjr  extensive.  The  burghers  of  Riga  send  persons  who  are 
called  mast  brokers  into  the  provinces,  to  mark  the  trees,  which  are  purchased 
standing.  They  grow  mostly  in  the  districts  which  border  on  the  Dnieper, 
and  are  sent  up  that  river  to  a  landing-place,  whence  they  are  transportecl  30 
versts  (about  83  English  miles)  to  the  Dwina ;  where  being  formed  into 
rafts  of  from  50  to  1(K)  pieces  each,  they  descend  the  stream  to  Riga.  The 
tree  which  produces  me  longest  masts  is  the  Scotch  pine.  The  pieces, 
which  are  from  18  in.  to  25  in.  m  diameter,  are  called  masts ;  and  those  under 
these  dimensions,  spars,  or  in  England  Norway  mauts,  because  Norway  ex- 
ports no  trees  of  more  than  18  m.  in  diameter.  Great  skill  is  required  in 
distinguishing  those  masts  which  are  sound  from  those  which  are  in  the  least 
degree  internally  decayed.  They  are  usually  from  70  ft.  to  80  ft.  in  length.*' 
(DicL  of  Com,) 

The  pine  timber  shipped  at  Petersburg  is  at  present  brought  from  a 
great  distance  in  the  interior,  all  the  large  timber  of  the  comparativelj^  near 
toretts  having  been  long  since  cut  down.    A  Russian  proprietor  wishing  to 
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dispose  of  the  timber  on  his  property,  having  eompleted  a  barguin  witli 
the  Petersburg  merchant,  sets  his  peasantrv  to  work  in  picking  out, 
cutting  down,  and  drag^ng  the  trees  from  Ine  forest  to  the  lakes  and 
rivers.  This  work  generally  takes  place  during  the  winter  months,  in  order 
that  everv  thing  may  be  ready  for  floaling  the  timber  to  Petersburg  as  fsoon 
as  the  ice  on  the  rivers  and  lakea  breaks  up.  As  the  ground  is  generally 
covered  several  feet  deep  with  snow,  and  the  trees  judged  to  be  sufficiently  large 
and  ftound  for  the  foreign  market  lie  widely  apart,  the  workmen  and  otheri 
employed  in  picking  them  out  arc  cornnclled  to  wear  snow  shoes,  to  prevent 
them  from  smking  in  the  snow.  When  the  trees  arc  found,  they  are  cut 
down  with  hatchets,  and  the  head  and  branches  lopped  off.  The  trunk  if 
then  stripped  of  its  bark,nnd  a  circular  notch  is  cut  round  the  narrow  end  of  it, 
in  which  to  fix  the  rope  by  which  the  horses  are  to  drug  the  trunk  along;  and 
a  hole  is  made  at  the  other  end  for  a  handspike,  to  »teer  the  log  over  the 
many  ob*itaclea  which  lie  in  its  way.  Many  of  these  trees  are  70ft.  in  length, 
and  of  proportionate  diameter;  and  they  arc  drawn  by  from  5  to  !>  hor«e» 
each,  "yoked  in  a  straight  line  one  before  another,  as  the  intricate  narrow 
paths  in  the  wood  will  not  pennit  of  their  going  in  any  other  way.  One  man 
mounts  npon  the  leading  horse,  and  another  u[M>n  the  middle  one,  while 
others  support  and  guide  with  handspikes  the  large  and  distant  end  of  the 
tree,  to  rawe  it  over  the  elevations  of  the  snow»  and  make  it  glide  smoothly 
along.  The  conveyance  of  thene  larije  trees,  the  long  line  of  the  horses,  and 
the  number  of  boors  accompanying  them  through  the  forests,  and  across 
the  fields  of  snow,  present  an  appearance  very  interesting."  (Howison  in  Ed. 
/'Ai/.  your.,  xii.  p.  65.)  In  many  cases,  the  trees  arc  brought  above  1000 
versts  (nearly  1000  English  miles)  before  they  are  delivered  to  the  merchant; 
and  they  generally  remain  under  his  care  "another  winter,  to  be  shaped  and 
fitted  for  exjMjrtation,  in  such  a  manner  as  to  take  up  as  tittle  room  as  pos-* 
aible  on  shipboard ;"  ho  that  the  Russian  timber  does  not  reach  the  foreign 
consumer  till  two  yeara  after  it  is  cut  down,.  When  the  trees  are  delivered 
to  the  merchant  they  are  carefully  examined  by  him,  and  the  nobleman,  or 
his  overseer,  to  ascertain  their  soundness;  and,  for  this  purpose,  a  hatchet  is 
•truck  several  times  against  them,  and  by  the  sound  urismi;  from  the  stroked 
they  judge  of  the  soundness  of  the  tree.  The  trees  rejected,  which  are  called 
braake^  are  in  the  proportion  of  I  in  10.  The  trunks  are  formed  into  rafts, 
and  floated  <Jown  the  rivers  by  the  current;  but  on  the  lakes  they  arenropelled 
by  sails  or  paddles,  or,  where  practicable,  by  horses ;  the  boors*  wno  p.nde 
the  raft,  living  in  a  wooden  hut  constructed  on  it.  Most  of  the  pine  timber 
sent  to  Petersburg;,  lies  beyond  the  Biel  (Izer,  or  White  Lake,  the  waters  of 
which,  and  of  the  Onega  Ljikc^  it  has  to  traverse,  besides  passing  down  several 
rivers,  before  it  reaches  Petersbiir>*,  "  Across  these  great  lakes,  resembling 
seas  in  extent,  the  nnvigiuion  is  at  times  dif&eult  and  dangt-roiis.  Storms  and 
sudden  gales  of  wind  frequently  occur,  driving  the  vessels  and  timber  rafts 
from  the  sides  into  the  middle  of  the  lidces,  out  of  sight  of  land,  and  often 
proving  destructive  to  them  and  to  their  crews."  In  order  to  prevent  such 
accidents,  Peter  the  (freat  began  the  Ladoga  Canal,  along  which  the  rafts  are 
conveyed  with  perfect  safety,  to  the  river  Neva,  the  stream  of  which  carries 
them  down  to  Petersburg,  where  they  remain  in  the  timher-yard  of  the 
merchant  till  they  are  ready  to  be  floated  down  to  Cronstadt  for  foreign  ex- 
portation." {Ibtd!^  p.  70.) 

In  Gcrumntf  there  are  extensive  forests  of  pine  and  fir  trees;  and  the  fol- 
lowing description  of  the  rafts  of  timber  on  tite  Rhine  will  give  an  idea  of 
the  mode  by  which  these  trees  arc  conveyed  down  thtit  river  to  the  sea  :^ 
"  A  little  below  Andernoch,  the  village  of  Nomedy  appears  on  the  left  bank, 
under  a  wooded  mountain.  The  Rhine  here  forms  a  little  bay,  where  the 
pilots  are  accustomed  to  unite  together  the  small  rafts  of  timber  floated 
down  the  tributary  rivers  into  the  Rhine,  and  to  construct  enormous  floats, 
which  arc  navigated  to  Dortrecht  (Dort),  and  there  sold.  These  ma- 
chines have  the  appearance  of  floating  villages,  each  composed  of  twelve  or 
fifteen  tittle  wooden  huts,  on  a  large  platform  of  oak  and  deal  timber.     They 
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are  frequently  800  ft.  or  900  ft.  long,  and  60  ft.  or  70  ft.  in  breadth.  The 
rowers  and  workmen  sometimes  amount  to  700  or  800,  superintended  by 
pilots,  and  a  proprietor,  whose  habitation  is  superior  in  &ize  and  elegance  to 
the  rest.  The  mft  is  composed  of  several  layers  of  trees,  placed  one  on 
another,  and  tied  together:  a  laige  raft  draws  not  less  than  6  ft.  or  7  ft.  of 
water.  Several  smaller  rafts  are  attached  to  the  large  one,  besides  a  string 
of  boats,  loaded  with  anchors  and  cables,  and  used  for  the  purposes  of 
sounding  the  river,  and  going  on  shore.*'  {An  Attlumn  near  the  Rhine.)  Every 
article  of  provision  for  the  workmen  is  carried  on  board  these  rafts,  together 
with  live  pigs,  poultry,  &c. 

In  Austria  tnere  are  immense  forests  of  pines  and  firs,  particularly  in  the 
Alpine  districts,  and  in  the  Tyrol ;  and  the  timber  is  in  many  instances  con- 
veyed several  miles  before  a  stream  is  met  with,  capable  of  floating  it  to  a 
large  river  or  lake,  whence  it  is  to  be  conveyed  to  the  sea.  In  these  cases, 
semicircular  troughs  called  slides  are  constructed,  formed  of  six  or  eight  fir 
trees,  placed  side  by  side,  and  smoothed  by  stripping  off  the  bark.  These  slides 
are  made  in  such  a  direction,  as  always  to  preserve  nearly  the  same  slope; 
and  while  they  require  in  some  places  to  pass  through  projecting  rocks  in 
tunnels,  in  others  they  are  carried  over  ravines  on  lofty  piers,  formed  of  tall 
trees.  The  first  slide  of  this  kind  is  supposed  to  have  been  that  of  Alpnach, 
of  which  some  notice  will  be  found  in  the  succeeding  paragraph.  These  slides 
are  chiefly  made  use  of  in  winter,  at  which  time  they  are  rendered  more  slip- 
pery, by  pouring  water  down  them,  which  freezes  iminediately.  (See  Handbook 
fir  Travelleri  in  Southern  Germany.) 

In  Switzerland,  on  the  Alps,  are  extensive  pine  and  fir  forests ;  though  but 
little  use  can  be  made  of  the  timber  of  most  of  them,  except  for  local  pur- 
poses, from  the  great  difficulty  of  transporting  the  trees  to  the  sea,  or  to  a  navi- 
gable river.  In  tne  year  1810,  when  the  price  of  Baltic  timber  had  attained  its 
greatest  height,  a  stupendous,  and  at  the  same  time  successful,  effort  was 
made  by  an  enterprising  engineer  to  convey  the  timber  of  Mount  Pilate  to 
the  Lake  of  Lucerne,  whence  it  might  be  floated  down  the  Rhone  to  the 
sea.  M.  Rupp  conceived  the  idea  of  making  an  inclined  plane,  which 
should  extend  the  whole  distance,  from  the  top  of  the  mountain  to  the 
hake  of  Lucerne ;  that  is,  above  eight  English  miles.  This  extraordinary  con- 
trivance (the  construction  of  which  occupied  eighteen  months,  and  which 
was  completed  in  1812)  was  called  the  Slide  of  Alpnach,  and  consistoi  of 
a  trough,  formed  of  25,000  pine  trees,  6  ft.  broad,  and  from  3  ft.  to  6  ft. 
deep.  Its  len^  was  4400  English  feet;  and,  of  course,  to  preserve  ita 
regular  slope,  it  bad  to  be  conducted  over  the  summits  of  rocks,  along  their 
sides,  underground,  and  over  deep  gorges,  where  it  was  sustained  by  scaffold- 
ings. The  slide  was  kept  constantly  mobt,  and  the  trees  descended  by  it 
into  the  lake  with  extraordinary  rapidity.  The  larger  pines,  which  were 
about  100  ft.  long,  ran  through  the  whole  space  of  eight  miles  and  a  third,  in 
about  six  minutes.  A  gentleman  who  saw  ttiis  great  work  stated,  *'  that  such 
was  the  velocity  with  which  a  tree  of  the  largest  size  passed  any  given  point,  that 
he  could  only  strike  it  once  with  a  stick  as  it  rushed  by,  however  quickly  he 
attempted  to  repeat  the  blow.'*  The  speculation,  however,  did  not  answer 
long ;  and  as  soon  as  the  markets  of  the  Baltic  were  opened  by  the  peace,  the 
Slide  of  Alpnach  was  suffered  to  fall  into  ruin.  (See  Edin.  Phil.  Jottm.,  1820.) 

The  north  of  England  and  some  parts  of  Scotland  and  Ireland,  appear  to 
have  been  anciently  nearly  covered  with  pine  forests.  The  immense  tract 
of  country  afterwards  called  Hatfield  Chase  was  once  fin  almost  impene» 
trable  forest ;  but  the  trees  in  it  were  partly  cut  down,  and  pat  tly  burnt  by 
the  Romans,  not  only  to  make  a  roaa  through  the  country,  but  to  drive 
the  Britons  from  their  fastnesses.  Fallen  forests,  if  the  trees  be  not  re- 
moved, soon  become  peat  bogs;  by  the  fallen  trees  stagnating  the  water, 
and  giving  rise  to  the  growth  of  the  5pha^num  palustre,  and  other  mosses 
and  aquatic  plants.  These  continue  growing  on  the  surface,  and  decaying 
at  their  lower  extremities,  till  the  surface  of  the  sphagnum  has  risen  so 
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high  iibove  tlie  niilural  surface  as  to  throw  oW  the  ram,  instcfid  of  rt'tuinmff 

it.     The  sphii^mim  utid  other  aquatics  then  die,  and  fomi  a  surriice  ailaptcd 

for  nio8se«,  which  delight  in  dry  soil ;  and  for  other  plants,  the  light  seeds 

of  which   may  Ik*  floating  in  the  atmosphere,  or  carried  thither  by  htrdu. 

The  Forest  of  Hatfield,  containing  l80,0lK)  acres,  underwent  this  process, 

and  remained  u  complete  waste,  only  inhabited  by  red  deer,  till,  in   the  time 

of  Oiarles  1.,  it  was  sold  to   Sir  Cornelius  Vermuiden,  a  Dutchman,  who 

drained  it,  and  brought  it  into  use.    When  this  forest  was  drained,  many 

trees  of  extraordinary  size  were  found,  and,^  among  others,  the  oak  already 

mentioned,  p.  1775.     The  pine  and  fir  trees  were,  howc^'cr,  most  abundant, 

and  bore  marks  of  having  been  burnt,  some  quite  through,  and  others  only  on 

one  side.     Some  had  been  chopped  and  squared,  some  bored,  and  others 

half  split,  with  large  wooden  wedii^s  and  stones  in  them,  and  broken  axe- 

heads»  5omethinp  like  the  sacrificmg  axes  in  shape.    (Sec  Trmu.  Roy.  Soc, 

for  1701.)     In  Scotland,  one  of  the  principal  pine  forests  is  that  of  Hothie- 

murchuR,  which  spreads  over  the  glena  and  valleys  of  the  Grampian  Hills. 

The  timber  in  this  forest  is  generally  floated  down  the  Spey  :  and  when,  from 

a  long  season  of  drought  or  any  other  cause,  there  is  any  difficulty  in  getting  it 

down  to  the  river, the  workmen  collect  the  trees  into  a  suitable  dell;  and,  having 

built  up  a  tcniporiu*y  dam,  wait  the  coming  of  a  flood,  which  in  a  country  of 

such  varied  surface  is  no  rare  occurrence.     As  soon  as  the  temporary  dam  is 

full  of  water,  they  brcnk  down  the  lioiindary  ;  and  the  liheratcil  waters  bursting 

from  their  confinement,  carry  the  trees  with  them,  thimdering  down  the  Spey. 

The  trees  grown  in  the  Forest  of  Itannoch,in  Perthshire,  are  floated  down  tho 

Tay,  and  the  remains  of  this  forest  may  he  traced  across  the  coimtry^  by 

Btumps  and  occasional  trees,  to  the  woods  of  Mar  in  Aberdeenshire,  the  timber 

in  w  hich  is  floated  down  the  Dec.    In  the  valley  of  the  Doc  is  an  extensive  peat 

moss,  or  bog,  in  which  pine  is  the  principal  limber  found  submerged  ;  and  such 

is  the  durahiliiy  of  this  wood,  that  while  the  bog  timlter  of  the  birch  ts  ofieii 

found  reducetl  to  a  pulp,  and  the  oak  cracks  into  splinters  as  it  dries,  the  heart 

of  the  pine  remains  fresh,  embalmed  in  its  own  turpentine  :  it  is  quite  elastic, 

mid  is  iiseil  In'  the  country  neoi>le  instead  of  candles.    In  the  north  of  Ireland, 

as  late  iis  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries,  an  extensive  forest  of  pine 

and  fir  appears  lo  have  extended  through  the  counties  of  Donegal  and  Tyrone ; 

and,  according  to  Mackay  (FL  llih.^  p. 'iofK),  trunks  of  very  large  dimensions 

of  the  Scotch  pine  arc  «»ften  found  in  iKigs,  sufficiently  fresh  for  rcwfing  houses, 

"  The  resinous  roots,"  he  adds,  '*  are  sold  in  Dublin  as  fire  wood,  and  are 

used  by  the  pciuiantry  in  the  west  of  Ireland  in  lieu  of  candies." 

/«  AV//j  Anurrica^  lioth  in  the  United  States  and  Canada,  are  the  most  ex- 
tensive pine  forests  in  the  world  ;  and  the  most  gigantic  specimens  of  i^bielinse 
that  arc  known  to  exist,  some  of  the  firs  found  by  Douglas  in  California 
growing  to  the  height  of  from  UO  ft,  lo  20O  ft.  In  Canada,  froui  the  Hunnuit 
of  the  ridge  extending  from  the  shore*  of  Labrador  westward  across  the 
country  to  the  marshes  near  Lake  Winnipec,  and  on  the  south  side  of 
the  great  estuary  of  the  St  Lawrence,  as  far  as  the  houndary  of  the 
United  Slates,  the  land,  Iwfore  it  began  to  be  cleared  by  the  Europeun 
settlers,  was  covered  with  one  immense  forest  of  pines  and  firs;  and  on  the 
south  of  the  St.  Lawrence,  the  forest  reached  down  to  the  water's  edge  along 
the  whole  shore,  and  even  covered  the  islands.  The  Canadian  tind^er 
sent  to  England  is  principally  from  New  Brunswick  ;  and  in  182+  it  amounted 
in  value  to  half  a  million  sterling.  The  following  account  of  the  mode  of 
cutting  the  timber  in  the  back  woods  of  Canada  is  abridged  from  M*  (Jregor's 
Skilctwx  of  Ihc  Mttritimr  Vahnw*  of  Briiuh  Anterica,  published  in  1828, 
Several  [xjrsons  form  themselves  into  what  ia  called  "a  lumbering  party," 
under  the  command  of  a  '•  master  himbcrer,"  who  manages  the  whole.  The 
oeceasarv  supplies  of  provisions,  clothing,  &c.,  are  gencndly  supplied  on  credit 
by  mercliants,  who  are  lo  receive  payment  out  of  the  stock  of  timbersent 
down  the  rivers  the  following  simjmcr.  The  fieople  thtn  proceed  into  the 
woods,  and  select  ii  place  for  their  encampment  neur  a  stream  of  water;  here 
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they  build  n  log  hut,  fanning  a  pit  or  cellar  below  it  to  preserve  those  things 
which  nre  liable  to  be  injurecT  by  the  frost.  The  cold  is  so  intense  that  they 
are  obh'ged  to  keep  up  a  constant  fire  night  and  day^  and  they  drink  enormous 
quantities  of  mm,  generally  without  water.  When  they  work,  they  divide 
into  three  gangs:  one  of  which  cuts  down  the  trees,  another  hews  them,  and 
the  third  is  employed  with  oxen  in  dragging  the  logs  to  the  nearest  stream. 
Here  they  lie  till  the  snow  begins  to  dissolve  in  April  or  May,  when  "  the 
rivers  swell,  or,  according  to  the  lumberers*phrase,*  the  freshets  come  down.* 
At  this  time  all  the  timber  cut  during  winter  ia  thrown  into  the  water,  md 
floated  down  till  the  river  becomes  sufficiently  wide  to  make  the  whole  into 
one  or  more  rafts.  The  water  at  this  period  is  exceedingly  cold ;  yet  for  weeks 
the  himberers  are  in  it  from  morning  till  night,  and  it  is  seldom  lesa  than  a 
month  or  .six  weeks  from  the  time  that  floating  the  timber  down  the  strctwns 
ccNnmences,  until  the  rafts  are  delivered  to  the  merchants.  No  course  of  life 
can  undermine  the  constitution  more  than  that  of  a  lumberer  and  raftsman. 
The  winter  snow  and  frost,  although  severe,  are  nothing  to  endure,  in  compari- 
son with  the  extreme  coldness  of  the  snow  water  of  the  freshets ;  in  which  the 
lumberer  is,  day  after  day,  wet  up  to  the  middle,  and  often  immersed  from  head 
to  fi>ot."  The  lumberers  of  New  Brunswick,  and  those  who  cut  down  timlKT  in 
the  ITniteil  States,  take  great  care  to  select  trees  of  a  proper  size.  Mr. 
M*  Gregor  states  that  not  one  tree  in  1 0,<HJO,  in  the  woods,  is  fit  for  tlie 
purposes  of  commerce.  In  the  United  States  the  forests  of  pines  and 
firs,  when  they  occur  on  poor,  dry^  sandy  plains,  where  broad-leaved  trees 
will  not  grow,  arc  called  pine  barrens,  and  they  extend  over  a  very  consider- 
able portion  of  the  southern  states,  as  far  as  North  Carolina.  "  Upwards 
of  500  miles  of  our  journey,"  says  Captain  Hall,  "  lay  through  these  <lcso- 
latc  forests,  and  I  have  therefore  thought  it  worth  while  to  give  a  sketch 
(jf(g,  2004:.},  which  is  sufficiently  characteristtc  of  these  singular  regions. 
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Occasional  villages  (Jig*  2005.)  gave  some  relief  to  the  tedium  of  this  [wrt 
of  the  journey,  and  wheresoever  a  stream  occurrctl,  the  fertility  of  the 
adjacent  lauds  was  more  grateful  to  the  eye  than  I  can  find  words  to  dcst  rilk'. 
Once  or  twice,  in  travelling  through  the  state  of  lieorgia,  we  came  to  hijtfi 
knolb,  from  which  we  could  h>«»k  over  the  vast  ocean  of  trees,  stretching 
witlmut  a  break  in  every  direction  us  far  ab  the  eve  could  reach  ;  and  l 
ranembcr  unon  one  of  these  occasions,  thinking  that  1  had  never  t^ctbre  hail  a 
just  conception  of  what  the  word  forest  meant."  (Hall's  S^rUfics  in  Catmda 
and  the  Vmh'd  Stalct,  No.  xxiii.)  The  pines  in  tlic  United  States  which  furnish 
timber  ftn  rx|»ortation  nrc,  according  to  F.  A.  Michaiux,  F.  xmXu  (the yellow 
prne,)  P.  iVtrobuH  (the  white  or  Wcyniouth  pine),  and  /*.  ausiralisit  (tlir  loiig- 
loavetl  pine.)  (»f  these,  the  witoil  of  P.  mitis  is  called,  in  the  English  maikels, 
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the  New  Yoii  pine,  ttinl  it  is  sold  at  u  lower  price  thtin  tlmt  of  P.  aiistralis, 
but  higher  than  that  of  P.  SircVhus.     The  long-leaveti  pine  is  the  princiijul 
tree  in  the  extensive  |Hne  barrens  of  the  southern  states-     The  timber  of  it 
IB  sent  to  England,  priticipally  from    Savannah  in   Georgia,  in  planks  called 
"ranging  timbers/*  which  are  from  13  ft.  to  30  ft.  lotig,  and   10  in.  or  12  in. 
broad.     At  Liverpool  it  is  called  Georgia  pitch  pine,  and  in  sold  2a  or  30  per 
cent  higher  than  any  other  pine  imported  from  the  United   States.     The 
timber  of  P.  5tr6bus  is,  liowever,  that  most  g:enerally  imported  into  Eng- 
land from  the  United  States;  and  the  best  is  brought  from  the  district  of 
Maine^  particularly  from  the  banks  of  the  river  Kennebcck.     The  personi 
engaged  in  felling  this  timber  are  generally  emigrants  from  New  Hampshire. 
*'  In  the  summer  they  unite  in  smail  companies,  and  traverse   these  vast 
solitudes  in  every  direction,  to  ascertain  the  places  in  which  tlie  pines  abound. 
After  cutting  the  grass  and  converting  it  into  hay  for  the  nourishment  of  the 
cattle  to  he  employed  in  their  labour,   they  return  home.     In  the  beginning 
of  winter  they  enter  the  forests  again,  establish  themselves  in  huts  covered 
with  itic  bark  of  the  canoe  birch,  or  arbor  vita* ;  and,  though  the  cold  is  so 
intense  that  the  mercury  sometimes  reniains  for  beveral  weekh  from  40°  to 
50°  Fahr.  IkjIow  the  fireezin/;  point,  they  persevere  in  their  labour."     {Miohjt 
Nitrth  Auicr.  Sj/f.  iii.  p.  lt)7,)     When  the  trees  are  felled  they  cut  them  into 
logs  of  from  14  ft.  to  18  ft.  long:  and,  by  means  of  tJieir  cattle,  drag  them  to 
the  river,  where  they  stamp  them  as  a  mark  of  property,  and  then  roll  them  oa 
its  frozen  surface,  to  remain  till  the  breaking  up  of  the  ice  enable^i  them  to 
float  down  the  current.     All  the  logs  that  come  down  the  Kennebeck  are 
stopped  ill  Winslnw,  120  miles  from  the  sea;  where  each  person  selects  his 
own,  and  formK  tliein  into  rafts  with   the  intention  of  selling  them  to  the 
projiriilors  of  the  numerous  saw  mills  between  that  place  and  the  sen;  orj 
of  having  them  sawn  into  planks  for  his  own  benefit,  at  the  price  of  half,  or 
even  three  quarters  of  the  product  in  abundant  years.     The  logs  that  are  not 
sawn  the  first  year,  adds  Michanx,  are  attacked  by  large  wonna,  which  form 
holes  about  2  lines  in  diameter,  in  every  direction ;  but,  if  stripped  of  their  • 
baric,  they  will  remain  unmjured  for  thirty  yeara.     The  district  of  Maine 
furnishes  three  fourths  of  all  the  white  pine  exported  from  the  United  Statea^ 
including  what  is  brought  fron»  New  Hampshire,  by    the  Merimack,  to  iki»- 
ton.      That    cut  un  the  shores  of  Lake   Champlain  is  c:u'ricd  to  QuebcQ^ 
by  the  Sorel  and  the  St.  Lawrence.    "  Whiit  is  furnished  by  the  southen|J 
part  of  the  lake  is  sawn  at    Skcen&borough,  transported    70  miles  in 
whiter  on  sledges  to  Albany;  and,  with  uU  the* lumber*  pf  North  Hiverd 
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« 
brought  down  in  the  uprii^  to  New  York,  m  sloops  of  80  or  100  tons,  to  be 
aiWwvds  exported  to  Burope  and  the  Weet  Indies.**  (Mickx,)  Timber  of 
the  white  pine  is  also,  floated  down  the  Delaware  and  Susouehanna  to 
Philadelphia,  and  down  the  Ohio  and  Alleghany  to  New  Orleans.  Bos- 
ton is  the  principal  emporium  of  pine  timber  in  the  northern  states;  and 
the  timber  exported  from  that  city  is  generally  divided  into  what  are  called 
Albany,  or  common,  boards,  whicn  are  frequently  deformed  with  knots;  and 
the  dbar,  or  picked,  boards,  which  are  called  at  Philadelphia  white  pine 
panels. 

J^  kttrary  hittory  of  the  pine  and  fr  tribe,  in  modem  times,  may  be  said 
to  commence  about  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth  century,  when  Belon  published 
his  work  De  ArbarUms  Comjerit,  Resin^eris,  &c.,  already  nodcea,  p.  187. 
Forests  of  pines  and  firs  were  at  that  tune  much  more  common  throug^iout 
Europe  than  they  are  at  the  present  day ;  and  the  attention  of  pltmtera 
seems  not  to  have  been  drawn  to  the  raising  of  pine  and  fir  plantations,  till 
the  comparative  scarcity  of  pine  timber  of  large  dimensions,  which  occurred 
about  the  end  of  the  seventeenth  centurv.  Evelyn,  and  afterwards  Miller, 
in  England,  and  Bufibn  and  Du  Hamel  m  France,  first  directed  attention 
to  the  subject.  About  the  middle  of  the  last  century,  the  Baron  Tschoudy 
translated  into  French  what  Miller  bad  written  on  the  pine ;  he  also  made 
a  great  many  experiments  himself;  and  was  the  first  to  introduce  the 
practice  of  grafting  the  pine  and  fir  tribe.  In  the  beginning  of  the  pre- 
sent century,  the  first  volume  of  Lambert's  Genus  Pinus,  appeared  in 
England,  and  it  has  been  since  followed  b^  two  others;  in  1810,  Mi* 
chaux's  Arbret  Foretieret  de  P  Amerique,  and  m  1826,  the  Memoires  tur  let 
Comfereiy  of  M.  Richard,  were  printed  in  France ;  and  these  works,  as 
fiir  as  respects  botanical  science,  are  by  far  the  best  yet  published  on  the 
subject  of  which  they  treat.  In  Delamarre*s  Traite  Pratique  de  la  Culture 
des  Pifti,  3d  edit.,  published  in  1834,  will  be  found  an  alphabetical  catalo^e 
of  43  authors,  who  have  written,  more  or  less,  on  the  culture  of  the  pme 
in  France ;  but  the  works  more  particularly  worth  referring  to,  in  addition 
to  those  above  mentioned,  are  the  Nouveau  Du  Hamel,  and  the  Ftom  Ameri' 
cancB  Septentrionalig  of  Pursh. 

Several  sorts  of  pmes  and  firs  appear  to  have  been  known  in  England  in 
the  time  of  Gerard  and  Parkinson ;  and  afterwards  Ray  and  Evelyn  refer  to 
gardens  containing  particular  species.  It  had  not  then  been  common  to  form 
plantations  of  the  pine  as  a  usefiil  tree;  for  Evelyn  mentions  as  remarkable, 
that  "  a  northern  gentleman  **  had  informed  him  that  the  pine  was  abundantly 
planted  in  Northumberland  for  timber.  Evelyn  mentions  ten  several  sorts 
as  then  in  English  gardens ;  including  the  cedar,  and  the  larch,  the  pinaster, 
the  Piwm  Tlee'da,  the  silver  fir,  the  spruce,  and  one  or  two  other  species  or 
varieties  of  doubtful  identity.  In  the  London  nurserymen's  Catalogue  of  1730, 
^mentioned  p.  60.,)  about  the  same  number  are  enumerated  as  being  then 
propagated  for  sale.  In  Miller's  time,  collections  of  pines  and  firs  appear  to 
have  been  first  made  by  some  of  the  principal  landed  gentlemen.  Among  the 
oldest  of  these  collections  was  that  at  Woburn  Abbey,  where  the  park,  at  the 
beginning  of  the  present  century,  contained  some  immense  silver  firs,  that 
have  since  been  cut  down  on  account  of  their  age.  At  Whitton,  an  excellent 
collection  was  made,  between  1720  and  1730,  by  Archibald  Duke  of  Arevll; 
some  fine  specimens  of  which,  and  especially  of  the  cedars,  pinasters,  Wey- 
mouth pines,  and  hemlock  spruces,  still  remain,  and  continue  to  grow 
vigorously.  According  to  the  Hortus  Keweiuit,  the  Pinus  Cembra  was  first 
planted  at  Whitton ;  and  the  original  tree,  which  still  exists,  was,  in  July, 
1837,  50  ft.  high,  with  a  trunk  1  ft.  6  in.  in  diameter.  Between  1750  and  1760, 
Peter  Collbson  made  a  collection  of  all  the  rarest  pines  and  firs  that  could  be 
procured  in  his  time,  in  his  grounds  at  Mill  Hill ;  and  several  of  these  trees, 
particuUrly  P,  Cembra,  P.  Plnea,  and  some  of  the  cedars  and  spruces,  still 
remain.  A  collection  of  pines  and  firs  was  made  at  Syon  about  the  same 
period;  and,  when  Kew  Gardens  were  formed  in  1760,  as  many  species  were 
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planted  there  as  eoultl  be  procured,  and  the  collection  has  since  received  several 
additions  from  time  to  linic.  The  best  collections  of  old  trees  in  the  imme- 
diate nd{;;l»lKturhoi>d  of  London,  now  (1837)  existing,  ore  those  at  Kew  and 
8yon;  ])ut  the  most  complete  collection,  where  the  plants  are  of  a  consider- 
able size,  in  England^  and  douhtlesa  in  the  world,  is  that  in  the  pinctum  at 
Dropmore,  near  Windsor,  comnicnced  by  the  late  Lord  Grennllc,  alioul  18)l>, 
and  now  (1837)  amounting  to  ahove  KH)  kinds.  This  fine  collection  is  kept 
up  with  (he  greatest  care  by  Lady  CTrenviJle,  and  every  new  species  or  variety  ia 
added,  as  soon  an  i(  can  be  procured.  All  the  sort»  of  /Ihit^tins?  that  are  in 
the  country  are  in  the  garden  of  the  London  HorticuJiural  Society;  but  the 
plants  there  are,  for  the  most  part,  of  smalt  size. 

PinetufM^  by  which  are  to  be  understood  collectioni?  of  the  v^biiStinie  planted 
by  themselvea,  and  without  the  intermixture  of  broad-leaveti  trees,  have,  since 
the  commencement  of  that  at  Dropmore,  been  fomied  by  jieveral  Umded  pro- 
prietors in  different  parts  of  the  country ;  stimulated,  no  doubt,  by  the  ex- 
traordinary beautj*  and  interest  of  the  Dropmore  pinctum,  and  by  the  number 
of  new  and  beautiful  species  of  pines  and  firs  which  have  been  introdticetl 
from  CaUfornia  and  the  Himalayas.  Many  persons  have  also  made  collections 
of  the  yfbidtins,  and  [ilanted  them  in  ornamental  grounds  along  with  hroad- 
ieftved  trees.  In  Enj^Iand^  pinelums,  or  collections,  have  been  made  by  J.  T. 
Brooks,  Esq.,  at  Flitwick  House,  in  Bedfordshire,  where  there  are  H)0  sorts  { 
by  Sir  Charles  Monck,  at  Belsny  in  Northumberland ;  by  Sir  Charles  Lemon,  at 
Carclew  in  Cornwall ;  by  William  Harrison,  Esq,,  at  Cheshunt ;  by  the  Duke 
of  Devonshire,  at  Chatsworth  ;  by  the  Duke  of  Bedford,  at  Wobum  Abbey  ; 
by  W.  A.  Baker,  Esq.,  at  BayVordbury,  in  Hertfordshire ;  by  F.  Perkins, 
Esq.,  Chipstead  Place,  Kent ;  by  Lord  Arundel,  at  Wiirdour  Castle ;  by  the 
Earl  of  Caernarvon,  at  Highclerc  ;hy  William  Wells,  Esq.,  at  Hedlcaf ;  ami  by 
several  others.  In  Scotland,  the  first  colkn^tion  of  i4bictinaf  was  formed  at 
Methven  Castle,  on  the  estiite  of  Kobert  Smith,  Esq.  by  the  zeal  of  his  able  and 
intelligent  land  steward,  Mr.  Thomas  Bishop ;  one  has  been  formed  at  Posso, 
in  Pcebleshire  (a  place  which  has  long  been  celebrated  for  its  trees,  see  page 
9.3.),  which  it  is  believed  contains  a  greater  number  of  species  than  any  other 
in  ScotUmd,  though  the  plants  are  all  young.  At  Haddo  House,  in  Aberdeen- 
shire, the  Earl  of  Aberdeen  has  formed  a  collection,  and  spares  no  expense  in 
procuring  plants  of  all  the  new  sorts  as  they  are  introduced.  At  Ballen- 
dalloch,  Morayshire,  George  Macpherson  Grant,  Esq.,  commenced  a  pinetum 
in  1836,  to  which  every  new  son  is  added  as  soon  as  it  can  be  prociu*c<l.  The 
soil  and  climate  of  Ballendalloch  seem  to  be  particularly  adapted  for  the 
/IbietinaE,  as  will  appear  by  an  account  of  the  growth  of  some  of  the  trees  there, 
which  we  shall  give  in  a  future  page;  so  that  we  have  no  doybt  of  this  pinetum 
becoming  in  a  few  years  one  of  the  very  first  in  ^Scotland.  Collections  of  more  or 
less  extent  have  also  been  formed  at  Lowhill,  in  Fifeshire,  the  property  of  C. 
Craigic  Hnlkctt,  Esq.;  ut  Hojtetoun  Hon sej,  near  Edinburgh,  the  seat  of  the 
Earl  of  Hopetoun,  where  there  is  the  largest  tree  of  /fbies  Smithw/w  in 
Britnin  ;  at  Oxentbrd  Castle,  Edinburghshire,  the  seat  of  Sir  John  l>alrynqTle 
M^Gill  ;  and  at  Melville  House,  Fifeshire,  the  seat  of  the  Earl  of  Lcven. 
For  this  account  of  the  pinctums  of  Scotland,  we  are  indebted  to  Mr,  Lawson, 
the  eminent  seedsman  of  Edinburgh,  whose  communication  on  the  subject 
will  be  found  at  length  in  the  Gnrd.  Mfig.j  vol.  xiii.  In  Ireland^  the  first 
pinctum  formetl  was  that  of  the  Ghisncvin  Garden,  which  w:i.s  commenced  in 
1797;  and,  about  the  same  time,  a  number  of  species  were  planted  at  Oriel 
Temple,  in  the  county  of  Louth,  by  the  late  Lord  Oriel.  Both  collections 
continue  to  receive  additions.  Lord  Viscount  Ferrard,  the  son  and  successor 
of  Lord  Oriel,  being,  like  his  fothcr,  much  attached  to  trees.  In  Trinity  College 
Botanic  (lorden,  in  Dublin,  a  pinctum  was  commenced  in  I H08;  which,  like 
that  at  Glasncvin,  has  since  received  the  addition  of  most  of  the  new  species. 
AtTittour,  Mount  Kennedy,  in  the  county  of  Wicklow,a  collection  has  been 
formed,  antl  great  attention  paid  to  the  ci»lture  of  the  pines  in  it,  by  John 
Nuttall,  Esq. ;  antl  a  collection  has  been  commencetl  ii»  the  Belfast  Botanic 
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Garden.  For  these  notices  of  pineturas  in  Ireland,  we  are  indebted  to  Mr. 
Nuttally  Bfr,  Nevin,  and  Mr.  Mackay,  whose  respective  communications  on 
the  subject  will  be  found  in  the  Gardener*s  Magazine,  vol.  xiiL 

Amon^  nurserymen,  the  most  complete  coUection  in  England  is  in  the  arbo- 
retum ot  Messrs.  Loddiges ;  and  next,  as  regards  the  number  of  rare  spedee, 
are  the  collections  of  young  plants  grown  for  sale  in  the  nurseries  of  Messrs. 
Brown  at  Slou^,  of  Messrs.  Osborne  at  Fulham,  and  of  Messrs.  Lee  at 
Hammersmith.  The  best  nursery  collections  in  Scotland  are,  Mr.  Lawson's  at 
Edinburgh,  and  Mr.  Roy's  at  Aberdeen ;  and  the  best  in  Ireland,  that  of  Mr. 
Hodgkin  at  Dunganston.  Bfr.  Cbarlwood  is  the  principal  British  nurseryman 
for  seeds  of  rare  ilbietins,  which  he  imports  annually  urom  America. 

In  France,  the  first  collection  of  ilbietins  worthy  of  notice  appears  to  have 
been  that  of  the  celd>rated  Du  Haroel,  on  his  estate  at  Monceau,  noticed  p.  140. 
Since  that  period,  several  species  have  been  sent  from  America  by  Michaox,  or 
collected  by  the  government  gardeners,  and  planted  in  the  grounds  of  the 
Trianon,  at  Versailles,  and  in  the  Bois  de  Boulogne.  The  Baron  Tscboudy 
had  a  collection  on  his  estate  at  Colombey ;  and  M.  Delamarre  had  extensive 
plantations  at  Vieil-Harcourt,  in  the  department  of  the  Maine,  which  he 
thought  of  so  much  importance,  that  he  bequeathed  them,  together  with  his 
treatise  on  the  subject  (TVaite  Pratique  de  la  Culture  det  Pins),  to  the  French 
government.  M.  Vilmorin,  the  joint  author  with  Michaux,  of  notes  to  the 
edition  of  Delamarre*s  work,  published  in  1831,  has  paid  great  attention  to 
the  subject  of  pines,  and  has  tried  many  species  on  his  estate  at  Barres,  where 
he  has  collected  all  the  species  which  he  could  procure,  and  planted  them 
singly,  or  in  groups,  or  masses ;  the  sorts  most  nearly  allied  being  placed 
a4Joining  to  each  other,  with  a  view  to  the  study  of  the  species  and  varieties 
by  botanists,  when  the  plants  shall  be  ^wn  up.  In  this  pinetum,  M. 
Vilmorin  has  been  particularly  assiduous  in  fM-ocuring  and  planting  all  the 
varieties  of  thespeaes  most  esteemed  in  Europe  for  their  timber:  such  as 
P.  sylv^tris,  P.  Laricio,  P*  /^n6ster,  &c.  M.  Pavis,  who  has  given  an 
account  of  M.  Vilmorin*s  plantations,  in  his  work  entitled  De  PAgriatUure  du 
GaOnaitj  &c.,  states  that  the  pinetum  at  Barres  is  at  all  times  open  to  the 
inspection  and  study  of  botanists  and  cultivators.  Perhaps  the  most  remark- 
able (act  connected  with  the  pine  and  fir  tribe  in  France,  is  the  circumstance 
of  grafting  having  been  performed  on  a  large  scale  on  the  pine  trees  in  the 
Forest  ofFontamebleau,  belonging  to  government.  Here  M.  De  Larminat, 
the  conservator  of  the  forest,  had  grafted  manv  thousands  of  P.  Laricio  on 
plants  of  Pinus  sylvestris,  which  have  become  fine  trees;  and  the  practice  is 
annually  continued.  In  the  French  nurseries,  the  best  collections  are  those 
of  M.  Vilmorin  and  M.  Soulange-Bodin.  In  Germany,  there  are  collections 
of  pines  in  the  different  botanic  gardens ;  and  the  most  complete  is  that  in  the 
Berlin  Garden :  but  even  this  is  surpassed  in  number  of  species  by  the 
collection  of  Messrs.  Booth,  in  the  Floetbeck  Nurseries. 

Poetical,  mt^hological,  and  legendary  Allusions.     The  gloomy  grandeur  of  the 

{>ine  and  fir  tribe,  their  upright  growth  and  great  height,  the  regularity  of  their 
brms,  and  the  murmuring  of  the  winds  through  their  stiff  leaves  and  rigid 
branches,  have  made  them  favourites  with  the  poets  from  the  remotest 
antiquity.  The  Egyptians  considered  the  pine  as  an  emblem  of  the  soul. 
Homer  describes  the  residence  of  the  Cyclops  as  "  brown  with  o*erarching 
pine;"  and  other  Greek  poets  tell  us  that  the  nymph  Pitys,  who  was 
beloved  by  Pan,  having  slighted  the  passion  of  Boreas,  was  dashed  by  him 
against  a  rock,  when  the  pitying  Pan  caused  a  pine  tree  to  spring  from  her 
remains.  Marsyas,  who  challenged  Apollo  to  a  trial  of  skill  as  a  musician, 
and  was  afterwards  flayed  alive  by  that  god  for  his  presumption,  was  fastened  to 
a  pine  tree,  and  left  there  to  perish.  He  is  often  represented,  in  ancient 
sculptures,  as  tied  with  his  hands  behind  his  back  to  a  lofty  pine;  while 
Apollo  stands  before  him  holding  his  lyre.  Some  authors,  however,  say  that 
the  place  of  Marsyas's  suffering  was  against  a  plane  tree.  (See  p.  20^.)  The 
Roman  poets  frequently  mention  the  pine.    Ovid  tells  us  that  Polyphemus 
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carried  with  him  a  lofty  pine  tree,  by  way  of  walkinestick;  that  Ceres  bore  a 

flaming  pine  tree,  plucked  from  Mount  Etna,  in  each  hand,  during  her  search 

for  her  daughter  Proserpine ;  and  that  Cybele,  when  her  favourite  Atys  was 

about  to  destroy  himself,  changed  him  into  a  pine  tree,  and  hence  that  tree 

was  considered  sacred  to  Cybele.     He  adds  that  a  grove  of  sacred  pines 

was  among  the  trees  moved  by  the  music  of  Orpheus.    Ovid  also  gives  us 

the  history  of  Sciron,  or  Cercyon,  the   pine-bender,  a  notorious  robber, 

whose  habit  was,  when  he  had  taken  a  prisoner,  to  bend  two  pine  trees,  and 

to  tie  one  of  the  prisoner's  hands  to  each,  and  then  to  let  the  trees  fly  back, 

when  the  unfortunate  traveller  was  torn  asundo*.    This  cruel  monster  was 

destroyed  bv  Theseus.     Virgil  tells  us  that  the  ships  of  ^neas,  which  were 

afterwards  changed  into  nymphs,  were  made  of  pine  trees  sacred  to  Cybele. 

He  also  alludes  to  the  mournful  sounds  produced  among  the  pine  branches 

by  the  wind,  and  calls  them  the  singing  pines  : 

**  The  plna  of  Msnaliu  were  heard  to  mourn. 
And  MMinda  of  woe  along  the  grovet  were  borne.** 

The  cones  of  the  pine  were  sometimes  sacrificed  to  Bacchus,  because  they 
were  put  into  wine  to  give  it  a  flavour ;  and  sometimes  to  Esculapius,  because 
their  odour,  bemg  balsamic,  was  thought  excellent  for  asthmas. 

The  pine  tree  is  frequently  mentioned  b^  the  elder  British  poets,  prin- 
cipally as  affording  an  object  of  comparison  for  tall  and  stately  beauty,  or  for 
dark  and  gloomy  grandeur.  One  of  the  finest  allusions  to  the  pine  is  by 
Milton,  in  his  splendid  description  of  Satan,  in  the  first  book  of  the  Paradise 
Loit:-- 

**  HU  ipear,  to  equal  which  the  ttllett  pine, 
Hewn  OD  Norwegian  hilU,  to  be  the  matt 
Of  lome  great  ammiral,  were  but  a  wand." 

Bfilton  also  says  :  — 

**  His  praise,  je  winds,  that  firom  ftmr  quarten  blow. 
Breathe  wft  or  loud  ;  and  wave  yotir  tops,  ye  pines. 
With  erery  plant,  in  sign  of  worship  wave 

Among  the  more  modem  poets,  perhaps  the  most  beautiful  lines  relating 

to  the  pine  are  those  of  Barry  Cornwall.     Speaking  of  Polyphemus,  he 

says,— 

".Mighty  tears  then  fiU'd 

His  solitary  eye.— and  with  such  noise 

As  the  rough  winds  of  autumn  make  when  they 

Pass  o'er  a  forest,  and  bend  down  the  pines. 

The  giant  slgh'd."  Death  (tf  Arts. 

■  •'  Here  dark  trees 

Funereal  (cypress,  yew,  and  shadowy  pine 
And  spicy  ceaar)  clustered  :  and  at  nignt 
Shook  fVom  their  melancholy  branches  sounds 
And  sighs  like  deaUi."  Ibid. 

Leigh  Hunt  has  also  some  beautiful  lines  on  the  pine  tree :  — 

*'  And  then  there  fled  by  me  a  rush  of  air 
That  stirred  up  all  the  other  foliage  there. 
Filling  the  solitude  with  panting  tongues ; 
At  wiiich  the  pines  woke  up  into  their  songs. 
Shaking  their  choral  locks. 

Huwr's  Foliage :  Evergreent,  p.  2*^ 
'*  And  'midst  the  flowers,  turTd  round  beneath  the  shade 
Of  circling  irines,  a  babbling  founuin  play'd  : 
And  twixt  the  shafts  you  saw  the  water  brigiit. 
Which  through  the  darksome  tops  glimmerM  with  showering  light" 

Storif(ff  Rimbiit  canto  iii. 

Shelly  thus  describes  one  of  the  conflagrations  in  the  Norway  forests  : — 

"  As  the  Norway  woodman  quells. 
In  the  depth  of  piny  dells. 
One  light  flame  among  the  brakes. 
While  the  boundless  forest  shakes. 
And  iU  mighty  trunks  are  torn 
By  the  fire  thus  lowly  bom ; 
The  spark  beneath  his  feet  is  dead ; 
He  btarU  to  see  the  flame  it  fed. 
Howling  through  the  darken 'd  aky 
With  myriad  tongues,  victoriously.'* 
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Properties  and  Uiet.  The  native  foreatu  of  vlbi^dnee  are  observed  to  be 
wanner  In  winter  than  those  of  any  other  evergreen  tree  tn  the  same  cUmaic. 
They  cansequently  aflforJ  excellent  Bhelter  for  wild  animuls  of  every  descrtp- 
lion,  and  one  of  the  best  substitute-s  for  a  house  for  mail.  In  the  north  of 
Europe,  this  is  more  particularly  applicable  to  the  forest^t  of  spruce  fir,  which 
form  so  dense  a  covering  as  ultnoiit  to  exclude  heat  in  summer,  and  cold  in 
winter.  The  pine  and  ilr  tnl»e.  in  a  living  suite,  with  the  exception  of  the 
larch  (that  tree  having  tender  foliage),  n0brd  food  to  but  few  insects ;  but  tlie 
seeds  are  gretulily  devoured  by  the  squirrel  and  other  animals,  and  by  some 
birds.  In  civilised  society,  the  wood  of  the  pine  and  fir  tribe  is  in  universal 
use,  and  forms  one  ol  the  most  important  articles  of  Euro[)eun  and  American 
commerce.  No  other  tree  produces  timber  at  ouce  so  long  and  so  straight ; 
nod  so  light,  and  yet  so  stronj^  and  stiff;  it  is  ihcrefore  peculiarly  fitted  for 
nlmost  all  tiie  purposes  of  civil  architecture,  and  for  some  [peculiar  uses  in  the 
coniitruction  of  ships.    Masts  arc  every  where  made  of  it,  where  it  can  be  pro* 


cured  of  sufficient  si«e;  and  the  yellow  deal  of  Europe,  which  is  produced  by  the 
Pinus  sylvestris ;  the  white  deal  o^  Norway,  which  is  produced  by  the  yriiies  ex- 
celsa;  and  the  white  pine  wood  o\'  America,  which  is  the  /•inns  ^irobus,  are 
used  throughout  the  civilised  world  in  building  and  fitting:  up  houses,  in  the 
construction  of  machinery,  in  furniture,  and  for  an  endless  number  of  purposea. 
Log-houses  («ec^^.  2006.)  are  more  conveniently  made  of  trunks  ot  the  pine 
and  fir  tribe  than  of  any  other  treet  on  account  of  their  straightness,  and  the 
slight  degree  in  which  they  taper. 
For  the  same  reason,  aUo,  the 
worm  fence  of  America  {Jig. 
2007.), and  the  wooden  fence  of 
Sweden  and  Norway  ( /fg.vfOOR.), 
are  always  made  of  pine  or 
fir  wood,  when  it  can  be  obtain- 
ed. In  Russia,  i'olantl,  and  other 
\VAXU  of  the  north  of  Europe, 
and  also  in  the  interior  of  North 
America,  roads  are  formed  over 

marshy  ground  by  layin^;  down  the  trunks  of  pine  trees,  side  by*side,  and 

close  together,  across  the  line  of  road.    In  the  latter  country,  these  are  called 

duroy  roads.     In  some  norts  of  the  towns  o^  Uus^ia,  and  particularly  in 

scow  and  Kiow,  rcffularly  sipuu-ed  planks  are  laid  down  instead  of  rough 

unks;  and.  both  in  Moffcow  and  Vienna,  the  courts  of  nomc  of  the  \i^egex 
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mansions  are  paved  with  pieces  of  the  trunk  of  about  18  in.  in  length,  set  side 
by  side,  and  beaten  down  till  they  form  a  level  aurfiace,  in  llie  same  way  as  is 
done  when  stones  are  used  for  a 
similar  purpose.  This  wood,  from 
the  quantity  of  resinous  matter 
which  it  contains,  is  very  com- 
bustible, and  makes  excellent  fuel ; 
and,  in  the  Highlands  of  Scot- 
land, splinters  of  it  were  formerly 
used  as  a  substitute  for  candles  i  as 

they  still  are  in  some  parts  of  Ire-  ?008 

land,  and  in  Sweden,  Norway,  Russia,  and  some  parts  of  North  Aim  run,  in  the 
latter  country,  according  to  Michaux,  the  inhabitants,  in  some  parts  of  the  in- 
terior, split  the  red  wood  of  the  pine  into  pieces  Jtbout  the  thickness  of  a  finger, 
which  they  call  candle  wood,  and  burn  instead  of  candles  ;  bnt,  on  account 
of  die  disagreeable  black  smoke  which  these  pine  candles  produce,  they  arege- 
ncndly  burned  in  the  chimney  conicr,  upon  a  flat  stone  or  iron.  The  branches, 
more  especially  those  of  the  genera  J'^bies  and  jPfcea,  from  their  frond-like 
forms,  are  well  mlapted  for  protecting  plants  during  winter,  either  in  tbe  open 
ground,  or  trained  against  walls.  In  Switzerland  and  Norway,  they  are  used 
as  food  for  cattle.  The  roots,  and  also  the  trunks,  [iroduce  turpentine,  resin, 
tar,  pitch,  and  lampblack.  The  bark  of  the  larch,  and  of  several  other 
species,  is,  or  may  be,  used  in  tanning.  P.  Ptnea  aBbrds  a  kernel  which 
is  valued  for  the  dessert  in  Italy  and  Greece  ;  the  kernel  of  P.  Canftra 
is  etjually  prized  in  some  parts  of  Switzerland.  P.  Lambert»«/j«  not  only 
affords  eatable  nuts,  but  a  substance  which  is  used  by  the  natives  of  California 
as  sugar.  The  kernels  of  tbe  iu-aucarias  are  highly  prized  as  food  in  Brazil ; 
and,  doubtless,  those  of  most  of  the  other  species  might  be  eaten,  if  freed 
from  their  resinous  matter  by  roasting.  A  decoction  of  the  tops  of  the  s[iruce 
fir  is  employed  for  Havouring  spruce  beer ;  and  from  the  umer  bark,  dried 
and  ground,  a  kind  of  meal  is  produced,  which,  in  the  north  of  Europe,  in 
times  of  scarcity,  is  niixed  with  that  of  rye  and  oats,  and  made  into  breocL 
The  cones  of  pines  and  firs,  thrown  into  wine  or  beer,  have  a  tendency  to 
check  fermentation,  and  also  to  eommiinicatc  an  agreeable  resinous  flavour. 
The  larch  exudes  a  glutinous  matter,  which,  in  some  countries,  is  collected 
by  the  natives,  and  used  as  a  substitute  for  manna ;  and  the  same  tree  pro- 
duces a  fungus  which  is  used  medicinally  in  Siberia.  The  more  hardy  kinds 
of  the  pine  and  fir  tribe  are  much  valued  in  plantations  as  a  shelter  to  others 
of  a  more  tender  kind ;  more  especially  the  oak,  which,  as  we  have  seen 
p.  1803.,  is  protected  in  the  government  plantations,  even  in  the  south  of 
England,  for  a  number  of  years,  by  the  Scotch  pine.  Few  trees  are  to 
well  adapted  as  the  pxne  and  fir  tribe  for  covering  immense  tracts  of  barren, 
or  even  drifting,  sands,  with  wood ;  either  by  directly  sowing  the  seetis  on 
tlic  sand ;  or  by  sowing  them  auiong  plants  of  broom  or  creeping  grasses  pre- 
viously raised  on  drifting  surlhces,  in  order  to  fix  the  sand  and  shelter  the 
young  pines.  This  practice  has  been  carried  to  a  great  extent  in  France, 
on  tlie  shores  of  the  Oulf  of  (Jascony;  where  it  was  commenced  in  1780,  by 
Bremontier,  an  engineer  connected  with  the  national  forests  and  waste 
lands  of  France,  (See  De  (*andotle*s  P/t^riologie  Vcgelatut  torn.  iii.  p.  1236., 
and  the  history  of  /\  Pin&ster,  in  a  future  page.)  Wherever  waste  ground 
is  covered  with  heatli  alone,  a  forest  of  pines  may  easily  be  created  by  merely 
sowing  the  seeds  among  the  heatiK  This  is  a  remarkably  simple  mode  of 
raising  a  forfst  of  trees,  but  it  scarcely  applies  to  ground  covered  with  any 
other  description  of  herbage  than  hc^th,  or  to  any  other  ktndfi  of  tiuiber 
trees  than  those  of  the  pine  and  fir  tribe,  and  the  birch.  The  poplar  and  the 
willow  might  be  treated  in  the  same  manner,  but  the  Mtds  of  these  can 
seldom  be  procured  in  sufficient  <|uantity. 

The  most  useful  s|)ccics  of  .Ibictinfc,  at  least  in  Europe,  in  the  existing 
stutt*  of  tlic  pine  und  fir  forests,  and  of  arboriculture,  is  unquestionably  the 
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Scotch  pine :  next  to  it  is  the  larch,  and  after  that  the  spruce  fir.  When 
some  of  the  newlv  introduced  American  and  Himalayan  species  are  better 
known,  perhaps  they  may  rank  as  high  as,  or  hkher  than,  these  European 
ones;  but  at  present,  with  the  exception  of  ^^bies  DougUsii,  which  promises  to 
be  a  rapid-^wing  sjpedes,  what  they  are  likely  iJtimately  to  become  in 
Britain  must  neoesoAruy  be  only  matter  of  conjecture. 

Resinous  substances  have  been  extracted  from  the  pine  and  fir  tribe,  since 
the  days  of  Theophrastus,  who  has  given  (book  ix.  c.  10.)  a  very  good  ac- 
count of  the  process,  whidi  has  been  copied,  with  very  little  variation,  by  all 
authors  who  have  written  on  the  subject,  up  to  the  time  of  Du  Hamd ;  and 
which,  as  Dr.  Clarke  observes,  corresponds  so  well  with  the  modem  prac- 
tice in  the  north  of  Europe,  that  there  is  not  the  smallest  difference  between 
a  tar-work  in  the  forests  of  Westro-Bothnia,  and  one  in  those  of  ancient 
Greece.    Du  Hamel^s  account  forms  the  groundwork  of  an  article  on  the 
resinous  productions  of  the  pine  and  fir  tribe  by  Dr.  Maton,  published  in 
Lambert's  Genus  Pmus,  vol.  u. ;  but  the  most  complete  treatise  on  the  sub- 
ject is  in  the  Diciionnaire  ties  Eaux  et  Forits,  where  the  German  practices 
are  given  from  Hartig  and  Burgsdorf ;  and  those  of  France,  Switzerland,  and 
Italy,  firom  modem  authors  of  the  respective  countries.    From  these  and 
oiher  sources  we  shall  here  give  what  is  general  to  all  the  Jbi^tinae ;  and 
under  the  particular  genera  and  species  we  shall  insert  the  details  for  extract- 
ing and  manufiu:turing  the  products  peculiar  to  each.    These  products  are 
various ;  but  they  may  be  all  divided  into  two  classes ;  viz.  those  obtained  firom 
the  tree  while  it  is  in  a  living  state,  and  those  procured  fit>m  the  wood  and 
roots  after  the  tree  is  cut  down.  The  first  kinds  are  extracted  ftt>m  the  tmnk  of 
the  tree  by  making  incisions  in  the  bark  or  wood,  from  which  a  resinous  matter 
flows  in  greater  or  less  quantitv,  according  to  the  kind  of  tree ;  and  fiY)m  thb 
are  procitfed,  turpentine,  liquid  balsam,  the  common  yellow  and  black  rosins  of 
the  shops,  oil  and  spirit  of  turpentine,  and  some  minor  articles.    The  other 
kinds  are  procured  from  the  trunk,  branches,  and  roots,  after  the  tree;  is  cut 
down,  by  the  application  of  heat ;  and  they  include  tar,  pitch,  lampblack,  &c. 
The  common  turpentine  is  generally  the  produce  of  the  pine ;  and  the  process 
for  obtaining  and  manufacturing  it  will  be  given  under  the  head  Pinus.    The 
Strasburg  and  Venice  turpentines  are  drawn  from  the  silver  fir  and  the  larch 
(see  PScea  and  L^x) ;  and  the  best  yellow  rosin  is  that  of  the  spmce  fir  (see 
^^bies).    The  resinous  matter  drawn  from  the  trunk  ofpine  trees  is  put  into 
baskets,  and  placed  over  stone  or  earthenware  jars.    The  fluid  part,  which 
runs  from  it,  is  the  common  turpentine;  and  the  solid  part  left  in  the  basket, 
when  purified  b^  boiling,  is  the  common  yellow  rosin.    Oil,  and  rectified 
spirit  of  turpentine,  are  dbtilled  from  the  raw  turpentine,  and  the  residuum 
left  after  distillation  is  the  black  rosin,  or  colophony,  used  by  players  on 
the  violin  for  their  bows.    Tar  is  procured  by  cutting  the  wood  and  roots 
into  small  pieces,  and  buming,  or  rather  charring  them,  in  a  close  oven,  or 
heap  covered  by  turf,  while  a  tube  or  troujgh  is  left  near  the  bottom  of  the 
heap  or  oven,  through  which  the  tar  mns,  in  the  form  of  a  thick  black  fluid. 
The  Swedish  tar  is  the  most  highly  esteemed  in  commerce ;  and  that  of 
Archangel  ranks  next  to  it.    In  the  United  States,  Michaux  informs  us,  tar 
is  ^erally  made  from  dead  wood  collected  in  the  forests,  and  on  this  account 
it  is  considered  very  inferior  to  the  tar  of  Europe.  The  lampblack  is  the  soot 
evolved  during  this  process,  and  is  collected  from  the  upper  part  of  the  oven, 
or  from  the  tim  which  has  covered  the  heap ;  and  pitch  is  merely  tar  boiled 
to  dryness.    The  resinous  matter  of  the  spmce,  like  that  of  the  pine,  is  col- 
lected from  incisions  made  in  the  bark ;  but  it  does  not  yield  its  turpentine 
without  the  aid  of  heat  and  pressure.    The  resinous  juice  of  the  silver  fir  is 
obtained  by  coUecting  the  natural  exudations  on  the  surface  of  its  trunk ;  and 
that  of  the  larch,  from  the  interior  of  the  tmnk,  by  tapping  it  with  an  auger, 
as  is  done  to  obtain  the  sap  of  the  birch  and  the  sugar  maple. 

The  chemical  properties  of  the  resinous  juice  of  the  pine  and  fir  tribe 
have  been  given  at  length  by  Dr.  filaton,  in  Lambert's  Gemu  Pmus,  from 
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which  the  following  13  abridged  :  —  "  The  juice  of  pine  and  fir  trees,  like  that 
of  the  Fistaciu  7'erebinthus,  has  an  austere  astringent  ta^tc ;  it  is  viscid  and 
transparent,  readily  inftammable,  and  eaaily  becomes  concrete.  In  distillation 
with  Hiiter,  it  yields  a  highly  penetrating  essential  oil;  and  the  liquor  is  found 
to  be  impregnated  with  an  acid,  a  brittle  resinoya  matter  remaining  behind. 
Digestion  vvith  rectified  spirit  of  wine  completely  iHsaolves  all  the  rcHinona 
part,  along  with  which  some  portion  of  the  insipid  gum,  or  mucilage,  is  also 
taken  up.  If  this  solution  be  filtered,  and  diJitted  largely  with  water^  it  be- 
comes turbid,  atid  throws  ofl'the  greatest  part  of  the  oil.  the  gummy  substiince 
being  retained.  If  the  solution  be  subjected  to  distillation,  the  spirit  brings 
over  with  it  some  of  the  lighter  oil,  so  as  to  be  sensibly  impregnated  with  its 
terebinth  inatc  odour;  and  it  leaves  behind  an  extract  differing  from  the  rosiu 
aeparated  by  water,  in  having  an  udmixture  o(  mucilage.  The  native  juice 
becomes  miscible  in  water  by  the  niedisition  of  the  yolk  or  the  white  of  an 
egg,  or  by  that  of  vegetable  nmcilogc,  and  forms  a  milky  liquor.  Exposed  to 
the  immediate  action  of  fire,  the  roots,  and  other  hard  parts  of  the  tree,  pro- 
duce a  thick,  blacky  empyreuniatic  fluid,  which^  contajning  a  proportion  of 
saline  and  other  matter  mixed  with  the  resinous  and  the  oily,  provw*  soluble 
in  aqueous  liquors,  and^  according  to  it»  several  modifications,  constitutes 
the  varieties  of  tar  and  pitch.  The  resinous  residue  of  the  several  processes  to 
which  the  matter  extracted  from  pines  may  be  subjected  constitutes  the  varie- 
ties of  resin,  or  rosin,  colophony,  &c.  There  are  also  other  products,  both 
natural  luid  artificial,  much  employed  in  medicine  and  the  arts."  (vol.  ii. 
p.  148.} 

Medicinnl  Virtuei.  '*  Terebinthine  substances,  when  taken  internally^ 
seem  to  warm  the  viscera,  raise  the  pulse,  and  impart  additional  excitement 
to  the  whole  vascular  system.  Applied  externally,  they  incret*se  the  tone  of 
the  part,  counteract  the  indolence  of  action,  and  deterge,  as  it  were,  ill-condi- 
tioned ulccrs.'^'  (/i.)  They  also  act  as  gentle  aperients,  and  as  diuretics;  and 
they  possess  a  styptic  property.  Formerly,  they  used  to  be  considered  as  highly 
efficacious  in  pulmonary  complaints;  and,  only  a  few  years  since,  a  gentle- 
man afflicted  with  asthma  is  said  to  have  received  immediate  rcHef  by  inlial- 
ing  the  fumes  of  melted  rosin,  which  he  was  employing  to  secure  the  curks 
01  bottles.  The  virtues  of  tar-water  were  celebrated  for  curing  various  dis- 
eases, about  a  century  ago  ;  and  Dr.  Berkeley,  Bishop  <ii'  ('loyne,  wrote  a  long 
dissertation  on  the  subject,  under  the  title  of  Sirii ;  or  a  C/inin  of  Philosophical 
Jieflt'dions  and  Enquirit's  concerning  the  Virtues  o/Tar-Water.  Cul]en,and  other 
medical  writers,  appear  to  have  believetl  in  its  efficacy,  and  it  was  thought  to 
strengthen  the  tone  of  the  stomach,  to  ex  cite  appetite,  and  to  promote  digestion. 
It  was  made  by  pouring  u  gallon  of  cold  water  on  a  quart  of  tar,  stirring  it 
well  together,  and  then  letting  it  stand  for  +8  hours,  after  which  the  tar-water 
was  strained  off  for  use. 

Domcitic  and  Economical  Utet  of  the  rcsinom  Products  of  the  Pine  and  Fit 
TVUte.  The  ancients  were  accustomed  to  medicate  some  of  their  wmes  with 
the  resinous  sulistanccii  of  the  pine  tree,  the  astringent  flavour  of  which  was 
also  agreeable  to  their  palates.  These  wines  were  supposed  to  assist  diges- 
tion, restrain  ulcerous  discharges,  and  strengthen  the  bowels ;  hut  Dios- 
corides  informs  us  that  they  were  known  to  produce  vertigo,  pain  in  the 
""  :ad,  and  many  mischiefs  not  incident  to  the  same  quantity  of  vinous  liquor 
from  such  admixtures.  In  modern  times,  uir  and  pitch  are  extensively 
used  for  the  purpose  of  retarding  the  decomposition  oi'  wood,  cordage,  and 
other  articles,  more  especially  in  marine  uDuirs,  Tar  alone,  or  nuxcd  with 
grease,  or,  as  in  some  parts  of  the  Continent,  with  clay,  is  much  used  for 
greasing  wheels  and  macninery.  Tar  is  also  applied  to  wounds  in  horses  and 
cuttle,  and  as  a  remedy  for  sheep  having  the  .scab.  Yellow  rosin  is  employed 
in  the  manufacture  of  common  yellow  soap,  in  the  proportion  of  3  cwt.  of  ro- 
sin to  1 0  cwt.  of  tallow,  both  in  Europe  and  America.  Shoemaker's  wax  is  a 
composition  of  pitch,  oil,  and  suet ;  but  it  is  also  made  oP  rosin,  bees'  wax,  and 
tallow,  as  is  the  grafting  wax  used  in  gardening,  sometimes  with  tlie  adtlition 
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of  a  little  sand  or  chalk.  Tuq)entine,  in  all  its  different  forms,  is  extensively 
med,  alone  with  oil,  in  painting.  Tar  and  pitch,  with  a  mixture  of  tow,  or 
beaten  cables,  are  used  for  paying  over  the  seams  of  the  sides  and  decks  of 
shiM  after  they  are  caulked,  to  preserve  the  oakum  from  any  wet.  CHdcum 
1*  formed  of  untwisted  old  ropes,  steeped  in  tar,  and  is  in  universal  use  in 
ship-building.  Lampblack  is  used  by  pamters,  both  with  water  and  oil ;  and 
also  by  modellera,  and  other  artists  and  artisans. 

As  ornamental  objects,  most  of  the  species  of  the  ^ietinae  are  eminently 
desenring  of  culture,  and  they  may  all  be  said  to  be  beautiful  in  every  stage 
of  then:  growth,  from  the  regularity  and  symmetry  of  their  forms,  from 
their  foliage  being  evogreen,  and  from  the  lofty  stature  attained  by  most  of 
the  species  when  full  grown.  The  resinous  odour  of  most  of  the  species  is 
also  a  powerful  recommendation  to  many  persons  m  modem  times,  as  it  was 
andentlv  to  the  Gredcs  and  Romans.  The  fragrance  of  the  common  spruce  fir 
IS  considered,  in  Sweden  and  Norway,  to  be  particuhirly  agreeable  and  refiresh- 
ing ;  and,  hence,  the  floors  of  cottages  are  generally  strewed  with  it  in  those 
ccmntries.  In  the  Dendrograplua  of  Johnston,  groves  of  pine  are  said  to  be 
particularly  wholesome  to  walk  in ;  and  every  one  must  have  felt  the  refiresh- 
mg  influence  of  such  a  walk  in  the  beginning  of  siunmer,  when  the  pines  are 
producing  their  young  shoots,  and  the  weather  is  warm;  the  resin  at  that 
time  beinff  in  a  comparatively  volatilised  state,  and  floating  in  the  atmosphere. 
Among  me  most  ornamental  species  are,  the  cedar  of  Lebanon,  the  cedar 
of  Deodar,  the  silver  fir,  the  Araucaria  imbrickta,  and  the  Picea  Webbiofia  j 
bat  all  the  species  are  ornamental  in  an  eminent  degree,  when  full  grown,  as 
single  objects.  No  species  is  more  pictures(}ue  than  even  the  common  Scotch 
pine,  when  it  has  stood  detached,  has  attained  a  considerable  age,  and  has 
grown  in  a  suitable  soil  and  situation.  Some  of  the  commonest  species,  in 
particular  localities,  and  from  accidental  circumstances,  become  very  singular 
olgects ;  such  as  the  spruce  fir  when  its  branches  take  root  at  their  extremities, 
and  send  up  shoots  wnich  become  trees ;  or  when,  from  bdng  thrown  down 
on  its  side,  ito  branches  become  trees,  proceeding  from  the  parent  trunk. 
The  same  species  also  aflbrds  a  curious  monstrosity  (if  bies  exc^lsa  Clanbra- 
siUana),  which,  when  propagated,  becomes  a  bush,  seldom  seen  above  3  ft.  or 
4  ft.  hig^.  The  silver  fir  and  the  cedar  of  Lebanon,  and  also  the  larch,  often 
form  branchy  heads,  which,  from  such  heads  rarely  occurring  in  needle- 
leaved  trees,  have  a  very  singular  appearance. 

Soil  and  SUuatum,  The  debris  of  granitic  rock  mav  be  considered  as  the 
universal  soil  of  the  pine  and  fir  tribe,  and  a  dry  subsoil  an  essential  condition 
for  their  proiraerity;  but  they  will  grow  on  all  soils  whatever,  that  are  not 
snrchaivea  wim  water.  The  roots  of  all  the  ilbietinae  run  immediately  under 
the  sur&ce,  and  hence  do  not  require  a  deq}  soil;  and,  as  their  needle-like 
leaves  do  not  carry  ofl^much  moisture  by  evaporation,  the  soil  in  which  the 
Jb\6tiTad  will  grow  to  a  lai^  size  may  be  orier  than  that  required  for  any 
other  kind  of  tree.  In  pine  and  fir  forests,  or  extensive  groves,  the  leaves 
and  deca^g  fronds  of  tne  trees  drop  on  the  surface  of  the  ground,  and  not 
only  retain  mobture  in  the  soil,  bv  forming,  from  the  much  longer  time  which 
they  require  to  decay,  a  non-conducting  stratum  of  greater  thickness  than  is 
ever  found  in  groves  of  broad-leaved  trees,  but  they  supply  a  layer  of  vegetable 
food  to  the  roots.  When  the  trees  stand  singly,  or  in  scatters  groups,  their 
fronds  or  branches,  being  fully  exposed  to  the  light  and  air,  do  not  deca^  so 
readily  as  they  do  when  grown  m  thick  masses,  from  which  the  air  is  m  a 

n  measure  excluded ;  and,  consequently,  so  much  manure  is  not  supplied 
em :  but,  on  the  other  hand,  as  in  this  case  they  cover  the  ground  so  as  to 
exclude  in  a  great  measure  the  sun  and  air,  evaporation  is  prevented,  while, 
from  the  greater  range  which  the  roots  have  on  every  side,  abundance  of 
nourishment  is  supplied.  Nevertheless,  a  soil  somewhat  loamy,  and  a  cool 
subsoil,  are  necessary  to  bring  the  timber  of  the  pine  to  its  ^eatest  degree  of 
perfection;  and  various  species,  particularly  those  belonging  to  the  genus 
Picea,  require  a  loam  rather  rich  than  poor,  and  a  situation  low  rather  than 
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elevated.  P.  sylv^stris,  anJ  aome  other  snedes,  -will  grow  in  bleak  exposed 
situations  on  lofty  mountuins;  and  F,  /^master,  and  others  lidonging  to  that 
section  of  Finns,  will  endure  the  sea  breeze :  bnt,  in  general,  wiierever 
the  .^bi^tintc  are  to  be  exposed,  they  require  to  be  planted  together  in  masses, 
so  as  to  shelter  one  another.  None  of  the  species,  however,  become  orna- 
mental when  BO  planteil ;  because  they  necessarily  lose  their  aiile  bramheii, 
on  the  preser^'ation  of  which,  either  wholly  or  partially,  from  the  fjround 
to  the  summit  of  the  trees,  their  characteristic  beauty  almost  entirely 
depends. 

Propaf^<Uion.  The  only  mode  of  propagating  the  pine  and  fir  tribe  on  ft 
large  scale  is  by  seeds ;  but  all  the  species  will  succeed  by  layers,  by  inarching 
on  closely  allied  kinds,  and  by  herbaceous  grafting;  and  mam',  if  not  all,  may 
also  be  propagated  by  cuttingfl.  That  the  Jbietinse  might  be  propagated  by  • 
luyers  and  cuttings  was  known  in  the  time  of  Evelyn,  and  was  "  divulged  *' 
by  him,  "  as  a  considerable  secret."  Cook,  also,  mentions  these  modes  of 
propagiiting  pines  and  firs  in  his  ForcU  JVer*,  third  edition,  |i.  117.;  but  they 
have  never  till  lately  l>een  ranch  in  use.  At  present,  in  the  Horticultural 
Society's  Garden,  and  in  the  Fulham  and  other  nurseries,  upwarifs  of  twenty 
different  species  of  the  j^bietince  are  propagated  by  cuttings  with  the  most 
perfect  success;  the  plants,  in  most  cases,  becoming  as  handsome  trees 
as  if  they  had  been  raised  from  seed.  The  only  exceptions  to  this  result 
are,  where  the  plant  becomes  bushy,  and  does  not  throw  up  a  very  de- 
cided leading  shoot ;  but  this  can  always  be  obtained  by  pegging  the  branches' 
down  to  the  ground,  anil  leaving  the  collar  fully  exposed;  whence  ono 
or  more  vigorous  shoots  will  not  Hdl  to  be  produced,  from  which  a  leader 
may  be  selected,  and  all  the  others  kept  pwj^ed  down  for  a  year  or  two 
longer,  and  afterwards  cut  away  by  degrees.  We  have  no  doubt  that,  by  this 
manner  of  treatment,  a  plant  of  the  little  stunted  monstrosity  of  the  spruce 
fir,  called  vJ^bies  Clanbrasili<37ia,  might  be  restored  to  the  natural  form  and 
magnitude  of  tlie  species. 

Bt/  Cutitngs.  The  species  which  strike  by  cuttings  most  readily  are  those 
belonging  to  the  genera  Pfcca,  J'bies,  Lirix,  and  C'edrus.  The  cuttings  may 
be  taken  from  the  lateral  branches^  when  the  current  year's  shoots  are 
beginning  to  ripen,  and  prepared  like  those  of  Cape  heaths;  they  should  then 
be  plantetl  in  sand,  and  covered  with  a  glass.  This  being  generally  done  iri 
August  or  fcJeptenibcr,  the  cuttings  should  be  kept  in  a  frame,  from  which 
frost  is  excluded,  throughout  the  winter;  and  the  greater  part  of  thcin  will 
send  up  shoots  the  following  May  or  June,  and  may  be  transplanted  the  suc- 
ceeding autumn.  In  thu  London  Horticultural  Society's  Uarden,  where 
Mr.  Ciordon,  the  superintcndant  of  the  arboretum,  is  smgularly  successfiil 
in  this  mode  of  projjagating  the  pine  and  fir  tribe,  tlu*  cuttings  are  generally 
taken  off'  from  the  points  of  the  lateral  shoots  in  September ;  and,  being 
plaiited  in  shallow  pots  of  sand,  they  are  placed  in  the  shady  part  of  a 
frame,  without  being  covered  by  bell-glasses,  till  the  following  spruig;  when 
they  are  put  into  a  very  gentle  moist  heat,  and  begin  growing  in  April, 
The  kinds  which  Mr.  liordon  has  found  to  strike  most  easily  are,  ^*bica 
Smithwnn,  A,  Douglusw,  A.  Menziesn,  /Icea  Webbian*,  and  Cedrus  DvMldr(u 
After  many  trials,  and  a  good  deal  of  experience  on  the  subject,  Mr.  T.  M. 
Lindsay,  gardener  to  the  Earl  of  Caernarvon,  at  Highclere,  savs;  *•  I  havefound 
the  autumn  the  best  tiine  to  put  in  the  cuttings  ;  and,  thougfi  the  early  spring 
will  answer  the  pnrposc,  I  have  not  found  success  so  certain  at  that  Bcason* 
The  sort  of  cuttings  1  prefer  are  the  smallest  1  can  select,  from  2  in.  to  3  in, 
long  :  they  should  be  of  the  current  year's  growth,  mid  taken  ofl'  just  as  the 
wood  is  ripened,  say  about  the  beginning  or  end  of  October.  The  cuttings 
should  be  cut  off  close  at  the  commencement  of  the  season's  growth  ;  or,  if 
stripped  off,  mid  then  cut,  t>o  much  the  better.  I  have  found  silver,  or  pure 
wliitc,  sand,  with  a  smalt  [lortion  of  peat  bog  or  heath  mould  mixed  with  it, 
answer  the  purpose  belter  tlian  saud  alone.  With  rci^pect  to  bottom  heat, 
1  have  been  successful  both  with  and  witiiout  it ;  and  tldnk  that  a  httle  of  it. 
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at  a  certain  season,  U  of  service,  although  by  no  means  when  the  cuttings  are 
first  put  in.  I  would  recommend  the  cuttings,  for  the  first  five  or  six  weeks, 
to  be  covered  with  a  bell-glass,  and  placed  m  a  shady  part  of  any  bouse  or 
•it  where  the  thermometer  generally  stands  at  about  60^;  after  which  they  may 
have  a  little  bottom  heat,  which  may  be  increased  until  they  are  rooted.  It  is 
doubted  by  many,  whether  plants  of  Conlferae,  raised  from  cuttings,  will  ever 
form  leaders,  like  seedling  plants,  unless  a  leader  be  selected  for  the  cutting. 
I  can  only  say  that  all  I  have  raised  have  formed  good  leaders,  and  many  of 
them  have  grown  6  in.  this  season  (1837).  The  fbllowing  are  the  species 
which  I  have  raised  from  cuttings :  —  Plnus  sylv^tris,  halep^nsis,  Cembra, 
exc^lsa,  and  monticoia;  il^bies  excelsa,  nigra,  Fichta,  Smithtana  (Morinda), 
Menziesti,  DougUsn,  and  ClanbrasiliaW  ;  incea  pectin^ta,  ndbilis,  Webbuina, 
and  amabilis ;  X<4rix  microc4rpa ;  Cedrus  Libani  and  Deoddra ;  Cunninghamta 
sinensis ;  Araucdria  imbric&ta." 

Bif  Grafting,  The  application  of  this  mode  of  propagation  to  the  pine  and 
fir  tribe  was  first  made  by  the  Boron  Tschoudy,  probably  about  the  end  of 
the  last  century  ;  and  was  practised  by  him  on  his  esttite  at  Colombey,  near 
Met3,  and  in  the  Botanic  Garden  of  that  city.  It  is  described  at  length 
in  various  works,  of  which  one  of  the  latest  is  the  TVot/e  Pratique  of  Dela- 
marre,  p.  138.  142. ;  the  essence  of  which  is  as  follows : — -The  species  intended 
to  be  united  should  be  as  nearly  allied  as  possible;  for,  though  the  pinaster, 
and  die  P,  Pinea  may  be  grafted  on  the  P.  sylv^stris,  and  the  cedar  on  the 
larch,  yet  it  is  preferable  (because  the  grafts  succeed  better,  and  the  trees 
produced  are  likely  to  last  longer)  to  graft  species  which  are  evergreens  on 
evercreen  stocks,  and  those  vrith  the  leaves  in  bundles  on  stocks  not  only  with 
the  leaves  also  in  bundles,  but  with  the  same  number  of  leaves  in  each  bundle. 
P:  Pinea  is  found  to  succeed  remarkably  well  on  P.  maridma,  and  P.  CSmlnra 
<Hi  P.  iS^r6bu8.  The  operation  of  herbaceous  grafting  is  performed  in  the  cleft 
manner ;  the  slit  beingmade  a  little  deeper  than  that  part  of  the  scion  which  is 
to  be  inserted  in  it.  The  time  of  performing  the  operation  is  when  the  leading 
shoot  of  the  stock  haa  attained  the  length  of  from  8  in.  to  12  in.,  and  vrm 
break  over  (without  tearing  the  bark)  like  a  piece  of  glass,  or  the  most 
succulent  part  of  a  shoot  of  asparagus  fit  to  gather  for  the  table.  The  time 
during  which  any  given  species  has  its  leading  shoot  in  a  fit  state  for  being 
broken  over  in  this  manner  is  not  more  than  15  days;  and,  as  the  scions  from 
the  species  to  be  grafted  are  equally  tender  with  the  stock,  th^  will  not  remain 
longer  in  a  state  fit  for  the  operation  than  about  the  same  penod.  The  graft  is 
always  inserted  in  the  leading  shoot ;  the  greater  number  of  the  side  shoots 
are  either  removed  altogether,  or  shortened;  and  the  young  shoots  produced 
from  the  stocks  during  the  season  are  pinched  off  with  the  finger  and  thumb 
at  about  half  their  length.  In  performing  the  operation,  the  first  step  is  to 
break  over  the  leading  shoot  with  the  hand,  so  as  to  reduce  it  to  the  len^h 
of  from  4  in.  to  6  in. ;  the  leaves  are  next  removed  from  this   remainmg 

C)rtion,  with  the  exception  of  about  an  inch  at  the  top,  on  which  they  are 
ft  for  the  purpose  of  drawing  up  the  sap.  The  scions  should  have  been 
procured  the  same  day  or  the  evening  before,  from  the  extremity  of  the 
branches  of  the  kinds  to  be  grafted ;  and  they  should  be  preserved  in  a  vessel 
of  water,  and  covered  with  grass  or  leaves  to  exclude  the  sun.  The  scions 
need  not  be  above  2  in.  in  length ;  the  lower  half  of  which  should  be  deprived 
of  its  leaves,  and  cut  in  the  form  of  a  thin  wedge,  the  operator  using  a  very 
sharp  knife.  The  scion  should  be  rather  narrower  than  the  stock,  in  order  that 
it  mav  be  more  completely  tied  into  it,  which  is  done  by  a  ligature  of  matting,  or 
woollen  twist.  After  this  is  done,  the  graft  is  covered  with  a  cornet  of  paper, 
slighdy  ded  to  the  stock,  so  as  to  exclude  the  sun,  but  vet  admit  the  air. 
From  10  to  15  days  after  grafting,  the  cornet  may  be  taken  away  ;  about 
15  days  later  the  ligature  may  be  removed;  and  in  six  weeks  or  two 
months  afterwards,  t^  upper  part  of  the  stock  left  with  the  leaves  on  may 
be  trimmed  off  on  both  sides  of  the  scion,  and  all  the  shoots  which  have 
been  produced  on  the  lower  part  of  the  stock  removed,  so  as  to  throw  the 
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whole  of  the  aap  into  the  scion.  A  good  workmanj  it  is  aaiil,  will  graft  ^(H»or 
2M»  ^4ubjects  u  day,  providcti  he  have  an  assistant  to  cut  thii  side  sKoots  from 
the  stock,  and  prepare  the  scion;  l«iviiig  hira  nothing  to  do  but  to  break  off 
the  leadmg  shoot  of  the  stock,  make  the  sht  in  it,  bscrt  the  acion,  tie  the 
ligature  round  it,  and  fix  on  the  paper  envelope.  The  shoot  made  by  the 
scion  is  little  or  nothing  for  the  first  year;  but  the  second  year  it  is  conside- 
rable, and  the  third  a  foot  or  more,  and  most  frequently  from  2  ft,  to  3  ft. 
in  lengtlu  The  future  shoots,  says  Delamarre,  are  truly  admirable  for 
thdr  length,  their  thickness,  and  their  great  vigour.  The  most  suitable 
stodcB  ore  plants  sown  where  they  are  finally  to  stand;  and  of  ■!-,  5,  or  G 
years*  growth,  the  object  being  to  make  the  graft  3  ft.  or  4  ft.  from  the  ground* 
to  avoid  the  necessity  of  stooping  on  the  part  of  the  operator.  Grafting  in 
tliis  manner  has  been  carried  to  a  great  extent  by  M.  De  Larminat,  in  the 
Forest  of  Fontainebleau.  In  the  Bon  JurdinUr  for  J 826,  it  is  stated  that  about 
10,01)0  scions  of  F,  Laricio  had  been  at  that  time  graftal  on  P,  sylvcstris  in  that 
forest ;  and  M.  Delamarre  informs  us,  in  1830,  that  the  process  had  been 
continued  up  to  that  time,  at  the  rate  of  several  thousand  trees  every  yoir. 

The  mode  of  grafting  nracltsed  by  M.  Do  Larminat  is  described'  by  M, 
Poiteau  in  the  volume  of  the  Bon  Jardinier  above  referred  to ;  and  we  give 
it  here,  because  it  differs,  though  in  a  very  slight  degree,  from  that  just  described. 
The  proper  time  for  grafting  pines  is  when  the  young  shoots  have  made  about 
three  quarters  of  their  length,  and  are  still  so  herbaceous  as  to  break  like  a 
shoat  of  Bsparagus.     The  shoot  oi  the  stock  is  thcji  broken  ofl'ubout  2  in. 

under  its  terminating  bud;  the  leaves  are 
2009      .  stripped  off  from  20  to  84  lines  down 

from  the  extremity;  leaving,  however, 
two  pairs  of  leaves  opposite  and  close 
to  the  section  of  fructiire,  which  leave* 
arc  of  great  importance.  The  shoot  ia 
then  S])lit  with  a  very  thin  knife,  between 
the  two  pairs  o^  \emes  (jf%.  ?009  a),  and 
to  the  depth  of  2  in. ;  the  scion  is  then 
prepared  {h') ;  the  lower  part,  being 
stripped  ot  its  leaves  to  the  length  of 
2  in.,  is  cut,  and  inserted  In  the  usual 
manner  of  cleft-grafting.  They  may  be  grafted,  also, 
in  the  lateral  manner  (r).  The  graft  is  tied  with 
a  slip  of  woollen ;  and  a  cap  of  paper  (j^.  ^010.)  is 
put  over  the  whole,  to  protect  it  from  the  sun  and 
nun.  At  the  end  of  15  days,  this  cap  is  removed, 
and  the  ligature  at  the  end  of  a  mouth ;  at  that 
time,  also,  the  two  pairs  of  leaves  («),  which  have 
served  oa  curses,  are  removed.  The  scions  of  those 
sorts  of  pines  which  make  two  growths  in  a  season,  or,  as  the  technical 
phrastt  is,  have  a  second  sap,  produce  a  shoot  of  5  in.  or  6  in.  the  first  year ; 
but  those  of  only  one  sap,  as  the  Corsican  pine,  Wemouth  pine,  &c.,  merely 
ripen  the  wood  grown  before  grafting,  and  form  a  strong  terminating  bud, 
wliich  in  the  following  year  produces  a  shoot  of  15  in.  or  2  ft.  in  length, 
(Gttrd.  Mag,y  vol.  ii.  p.  200.)  This  mode  of  grafting  was  practised  by  tlie 
Biuron  Tschoudy,  who  gave  it  the  name  of  herbaceous  grafting,  not  oidy 
with  the  pine  and  fir  tnbe,  but  with  ever^  other  class  of  ligneous  plants, 
and  also  with  herbaceous  vegetables.  It  is  very  generally  practised  by  the 
Paris  nurserymen,  and  especidly  by  M.  Soulange-Bodin,  though  it  is,  as  yet, 
but  little  known  in  British  gardens.  One  of  the  first  trees,  that  we  are  aware 
of,  that  was  grafted  in  this  way  in  Britain,  was  an  /f  bies  8mitluff«a,  at 
Hopetoun  House,  which  was  grafted  on  a  common  spruce  in  1826,  the  same 
year  in  which  the  alwve  account  app<aired  in  the  Gardtmcr'i  Magazine. 
This  tr(?e  is  now  ( 1837)  10  ft.  high. 
^y  Seed.      The  number  of  seeds   in   a  cone    varies   according  to  the 
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apedes,  some  containing  as  many  as  SOO;  and  the  goio 
feeds  of  most  species,  mrlien  allowed  to  remain  in 
€bB  cone,  preserre  their  ▼egetative  power  for  several 
years.  The  cones  are  mature»  in  some  species,  at  the 
end  of  the  first  year,  but,  in  most,  not  nil  the  end  of 
the  second  autumn.  They  ousht  to  be  gathered  a 
diort  time  before  they  are  perractly  ripe,  in  order  to 
prevent  the  scales  from  opening,  and  the  seeds  from 
dropping  out.  In  the  European  ^i^tuue,  the  seeds 
begm  to  drop  from  the  cones  which  remain  on  the 
trees  generally  in  March ;  for  which  reason  February 
is  a  cood  month  to  collect  them.  The  cones  of  Pinus 
aylvMtris,  and  of  the  allied  sorts,  soon  open  of  them- 
selves, after  they  have  been  gathered  from  the  tree,  and 
spread  out  in  the  sun ;  but  the  cones  of  P.  Piakat&r, 
P,  Pfnea,  and  the  allied  sorts,  though  treated  in  the 
same  manner,  will  not  open  their  scales  for  several 
months,  or  even  a  year.  The  cones  of  C^nis  Lib^ni 
will  not  open  till  they  have  been  three  years  or  up- 
wards on  the  trees ;  and,  when  they  are  gathered,  it  is 
almost  always  necessary  to  steep  them  in  water  for  24 
hours,  and  afterwards  to  expose  them  before  a  fire,  or  to  the  sun.  In  Scot- 
famd,  France,  and  Germany,  the  seeds  of  the  Plnus  sylv^stris  and  of  the  Lknx 
enropee^a,  are  ver^  commonly  separated  from  the  cones  by  kilndrying,  and 
afterwards  thrashing  them ;  but,  as  the  heat  of  the  kiln  is  sometimes  carried 
to  such  excess  as  to  destroy  the  vital  principle,  it  is  conridered  safer  to  steep 
the  cones  before  drying,  in  which  case  less  fire  is  requisite;  or  to  split  them 
by  inserting  an  iron  triangular-pointed  instrument,  not  unlUce  a  shoemaker's 
iml,  into  tne  axis  of  the  cone,  at  its  broad  end.  The  cones  are  also  some- 
times broken  by  pasnng  them  through  a  bone-mill,  or  between  two  cylinders ; 
or  by  putting  them  into  a  bark-mill.  The  cones  of  the  silver  and  the  balm 
of  Gilead  firs,  and  also  of  the  Pinus  5trdbus,  open  of  themselves  in  a  dry 
room,  and  give  out  their  seeds  with  less  trouble  than  those  of  any  other 
species. 

A  Kiln  far  drying  the  Cones  of  the  AbHthue  is  described  by  Sang,  as  being 
constructed  in  the  manner  of  a  common  malt-kiln.  The  joists  or  beams 
wbidi  support  the  floor,  or  surface  on  which  the  cones  are  to  be  spread, 
should  be  about  9  ft.  above  the  hearth  on  which  the  fire  is  placed,  and 
2  in.  apart.  **  A  haircloth  is  spread  over  them  from  side  to  side  of  the 
kiln,  and  the  cones  are  laid  on  it  to  the  thickness  of  12  in.  or  14  in.  A 
gentle  fire  is  then  applied,  and  regularly  kept  up  till  the  cones  become  opened. 
During  the  time  of  clrying  the  cones  must  be  frequently  turned  upon  the  kiln ; 
and  wnen  the  seeds  begin  to  drop  out,  they  must  be  removed  to  a  dry  shed, 
and  sifted  till  all  the  seeds  which  are  loose  fall  out,  and  be  taken  fit>m  among 
the  cones.  The  cones  are  afterwards  to  be  thrashed  severely  with  flails,  and 
sifted  as  before,  and  so  on  till  the  seeds  are  taken  out  as  completel  v  as  pos- 
sible.** (Kalendar,  p.  326.)  Various  modes  of  constructing  drying-kilns  will 
be  found  given  in  our  Encyclop<Bdia  of  Cottage,  Farm,  and  FiUa  Architecture, 

The  most  general  Time  for  sowmg  the  Seeds  of  the  AhtStvue  is  in  the  end 
of  March,  or  in  ApriL  The  ground  ought  to  be  in  good  heart,  light,  and 
sandy  rather  than  loamy,  and  prepared  as  finely  as  possible.  The  seeds 
maybe  most  conveniently  sown  in  beds;  and,  after  being  gently  beaten 
down  with  the  back  of  a  spade  or  a  slight  roller,  they  should  be  covered  with 
I^t  soil  or  leaf  mould  to  the  depth  of  a  sixteenth,  an  eighth,  or,  at  most, 
a  quarter,  of  an  inch,  according  to  the  size  of  the  seeds,  and  covered 
wiUi  branches  of  trees  or  shrubs,  fronds  of  fern,  wickerwork  hurdles,  or 
netting,  to  shade  the  soil  from  the  sun,  and  protect  the  seeds  from  birds. 
If,  indeed,  the  seeds  are  gently  patted  in  with  the  back  of  the  spade,  and  the 
beds  kept  shaded,  and  of  a  uniform  gentle  moisture,  no  covering  at  all  is 
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necessary.  When  rure  kinds  ore  sown  in  pots,  if  the  surface  of  the  soil  is 
kept  1  ill.  below  the  run  of  the  pot,  the  pot  may  be  covered  with  a  pane  of 
glass,  and  the  seeds  will  come  up  with  certainty  and  vigour.  Traps  ought  to 
be  act  for  mice,  whith  are  great  devourers  of  the  seeds  of  the  Jbietinae,  In 
very  dry  weather  the  beds  should  be  watered  in  the  evenings ;  but  in  this 
Cft!ie  it  becomes  doubly  necessary  to  shiide  them  in  the  ditytime;  because 
in  nrf>|jartion  to  the  rapidity  of  the  germination  of  the  seeds  are  they 
liuhle  to  be  scorched  by  the  «u(i.  The  precaution  of  shading  is  mwch  less 
necessary  in  Scotland,  than  in  England,  or  on  the  Continent  j  and,  though  it 
requires  to  be  regularly  practised  in  thcOoldworth  Nursery^in  Surrey,  yet  we 
believe  it  is  altogether  neglected  in  the  nurseries  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Aberdeen,  where  more  plants  of  the  Scotch  pine  and  larch  are,  we  believe, 
raiycd,  than  in  any  other  nurseries  in  the  world.     The  seeds  of  the  greater 

Eart  of  the  jib'i^lmx  come  up  in  from  SQ  to  50  days.  Those  of  P.  /^inea 
arc  liecn  known  to  come  up  in  28  days ;  tliough  some  of  this  species  often 
do  not  eome  up  till  the  second  year,  and  seeds  of  P.  Pinaster  often  not  till 
the  thij'd  year.  Great  care  must  be  taken,  when  the  seeds  are  coming  through 
the  ground,  to  rtuse  sufficiently  above  them  the  material  employed  in  shading 
the  beds,  and  also  to  remove  it  by  degrees.  The  young  plants,  in  most  of 
the  species,  grow  slowly  the  first  two  or  three  years ;  but  some  few,  such  us  the 
Scotch  pine  and  die  larch,  grow  with  comparative  rapidity ;  and  all  of  them 
grow  most  rapidly  between  their  fifth  and  their  tenth  years. 

Citlture.  The  pine  and  fir  tribe  do  not,  in  general,  succeed  so  well  when 
transplanted  as  the  broud-k^vcd  trees ;  for  which  reason,  most  of  the 
sort^  phmted  for  ornament,  such  »s  the  cedar,  stone  pine,  Weymouth  pine, 
Siberian  pine,  iSrc.,  should  always  be  kept  by  the  nurserymen  in  pots.  The 
Scotch  pine,  the  larch,  the  spruce,  the  silver  and  balm  of  Uilead  firs,  the  Corai- 
can  pine,  and  the  Weymouth  pine,  may  be  transplanted  into  niu-sery  lines,  from 
the seed4>ed,in  the  second  year;  and, after  remaining  one  year  in  these  lines, 
they  iujiy  be  removed  to  where  they  are  finally  to  remain.  Very  few  species 
can  be  ke()t  with  advantage  for  a  longer  period  in  the  nursery  thim  3  years; 
viaj.  two  in  the  seed-bed,  and  one  transplanted.  The  species  which  may  be 
kept  longest,  and  afterwards  transplanted  with  safctv.,  is  the  common  spruce^ 
on  account  oi  the  eoncentnition  of  its  roots,  and  Us  very  numerous  fibres. 
The  worst  species  for  transplanlint»  is  the  pinaster;  because  it  has  more  of 
a  tauroot  than  any  other  of  the  vlbietinse.  In  transplanting  all  the  species 
to  where  they  are  finally  to  remain,  attention  should  be  paid  not  to  plant 
tiieni  too  deep;  and  to  have  a  pit  sufficiently  large  to  admit  of  spreading  out 
the  roots  in  every  direction.  Thb  spreading  out  of  the  roots  h  more  espe- 
cially necessiu-y  in  the  case  of  plants  that  have  been  kept  for  years  in  pots* 
and  that  have  not  naturally  taproots;  for,  when  it  is  neglected,  the  plants  are 
often  many  years  before  they  become  firmly  established  and  grow  vigorously. 
The  reason  of  this  is  easily  explained.  The  roots  of  a  tree,  when  confined  ia 
a  pot,  may  be  compureti  to  the  head  of  a  tree  which  lias  been  for  several  years 
confined  and  clipped  into  some  regular  shape,  so  ns  to  present  an  exterior 
suriace  of  spray  and  leaves,  without  any  one  shoot  being  stronger  than  another. 
Hence,  when  the  head  of  such  a  tree  is  left  to  itself,  a  smaller  or  greater 
numl)cr  of  years  will  elapse  before  a  leading  shoot,  or  one  or  two  leading 
shoots,  ore  produced;  and  till  that  ia  the  case,  mid  the  sap^  in  consequence,  is 
diverted  into  main  chai^nels,  in,stead  of  being  equally  distributed  over  the  sur- 
fece  of  the  bush,  no  vigorous  growth  can  take  place.  In  like  manner,  the 
matted  roots  of  a  plant  which  has  been  a  long  time  kept  in  a  pot,  when  they 
are  not  spread  out  in  transplanting,  will  be  some  years  before  they  throw  out 
leading  or  main  roots,  without  which  the  part  of  the  tree  under  ground  can 
no  more  grow  vigorously,  than  the  part  above  ground  can  grow  vigorously 
without  main  branches.  The  proper  time  for  transplanting  the  Jbietinas  is, 
as  in  the  case  of  all  other  trees,  when  the  sap  is  in  a  comparatively  dormant 
state,  wliich  is  between  the  end  of  autumn  and  the  beginning  of  spring;  but, 
when  the  plants  are  of  any  size^  care  must  be  taken  to  perform  the  operiition 
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only  in  mild  weather,  when  there  are  no  drying  winds,  and,  if  possible,  during 
gentle  rains.  In  the  case  of  all  the  more  ten<fer  species,  me  plants  ousht  to 
be  surrounded  by  matting  fixed  to  stakes,  at  a  short  distance  from  the  ex- 
tremities of  the  branches ;  or,  what  is  best  of  all,  and  serves  at  once  as  a 
shelter  from  the  sun,  a  protection  from  the  wind,  and  a  guard  against  cattle,  a 
cylinder  of  wickerwork  ought  to  be  placed  round  eacn  plant.  No  pruning 
<m^t  to  be  aven  to  the  heads,  and  nothhifi;  should  be  cut  from  the  roots, 
but  such  of  weir  extremities  as  are  bruised.  When  the  common  ilbi^tinae, 
tuch  as  the  Scotch  pine,  the  spruce,  the  larch,  and  the  silver  fir,  are  taken  up 
out  of  the  nursery  lines  for  transplanting,  their  roots  should  be  immediately 
plunged  into  a  mixture  of  loam  and  water,  so  as  to  cover  them  with  a  coating 
of  mud ;  and  in  that  state  they  ought  to  be  carried  to  the  place  of  planting, 
and  carefully  inserted  in  the  soil  with  as  little  delay  as  possible.  For  want 
of  this  precaution,  a  great  proportion  of  evergreen  Jbietmae,  of  three  or  four 
years*  growth,  perish  when  they  are  taken  up,  and  carried  to  any  distance ; 
more  especially  if  the  weather,  at  the  time  ot  planting,  should  h^pen  to  be 
dry.  Tne  ilbietinse  are,  of  all  trees,  the  least  adapted  for  being  sent  to  a 
distance,  unless  in  pots.  Afler  the  ilbietinae  have  been  transplanted,  and 
become  established  in  the  soil,  they  require  very  little  care  for  a  number  of 
years,  and,  perhaps,  less  than  trees  of  any  other  order.  No  care  is  requisite, 
unless  in  particular  cases,  either  to  provide  a  leading  shoot,  or  to  prevent  any 
of  the  branches  from  coming  in  competition  with  the  main  trunk ;  cares  which 
are  always  more  or  less  attendant  upon  the  culture  and  management  of  every 
kind  of  broad-leaved  tree. 

When  plantations  of  ilbiednae  are  to  be  made  on  a  large  scale,  the  best 
mode,  in  some  cases,  is,  to  sow  the  seeds  where  the  plants  are  finally  to  remain, 
either  in  drills,  which  appears  the  most  scientific  mode,  as  it  will  admit  of  regular 
culture  between  the  rows,  or  broadcast;  and,  where  the  sur&ce  is  steep  and 
rocky,  by  sowing  in  irr^ular  patches.  There  are  many  objections  to  sowing, 
however,  which  generally  render  planting  the  most  profitable  mode.  A  great 
quantity  of  seed  is  required,  to  provide  for  the  ravages  made  by  birds  and 
other  vermin;  and  the  labour  of  preparing  the  soil,  if  this  is  done  properly, 
is  greater  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  plants  wanted,  than  in  the  case  of 
plfmting.  There  is  also  a  certain  loss  of  time ;  since  plants  three  years  old, 
which  have  been  one  year  transplanted,  will  be  at  least  three  years  in  advance 
of  seedlings  raised  where  they  are  to  remain.  On  rocky  steeps,  however,  where 
there  is  little  or  no  visible  soil,  and  where  the  seed  can  only  be  deposited  in 
chinks  and  crevices,  or  sown  on  occasional  patches  of  soil,  this  mode  of 
raising  a  wood  of  pines  and  firs  may  deservedly  have  the  preference. 

Very  little  pruning  is  necessary  tor  the  pine  and  fir  tribe,  whether  they  are 
grown  singly  or  in  scattered  groups  for  ornament,  or  in  masses  for  useful  pur- 
poses in  plantations.  In  the  former  case,  to  remove  any  of  the  branches 
would  destroy  the  object  in  view ;  and  in  the  latter,  if  the  plantation  is  of 
Auitable  thickness,  the  lower  branches  begin  to  die  off  of  themselves,  after  the 
trees  have  acquired  a  certain  age  and  growth,  and  all  that  if*  necessary  is  to 
assist  nature,  by  cutting  off  the  branches  close  to  the  trunk,  the  moment  they 
begin  to  show  mdications  of  decay.  Some  authors  contend  that  no  pruning 
wlutever  ought  to  be  given  to  the  pine  and  fir  tribe ;  and  that  they  ought  to 
be  planted  so  close  together,  that  the  branches  may  rot  off  when  they  are 
^uite  small,  as  the  trees  advance  in  height.  This  is,  doubtless,  the  manner 
in  which  the  clean  timber  of  the  pine  and  fir  forests  of  the  north  of  Europe 
is  produced ;  but  it  must  be  recollected  that  this  timber  is  obtained  at  a  great 
expense  of  tune;  for,  if  the  trunk  is  deprived  of  so  many  of  its  side 
branches,  while  it  is  small  in  diameter,  the  tree  must  require  to  stand  many 
years  before  the  few  branches  composing  its  head  can  elaborate  a  sufficient 
portion  of  sap  to  thicken  the  stem  to  a  timber-like  size.  Some,  on  the  other 
hand,  recommend  depriving  the  trees  of  branches  to  two  thirds  of  their  height, 
which  must  place  them  nearly  in  the  situation  of  trees  drawn  up  in  their 
natural  forests.    To  us,  there  appears  no  reason  for  making  the  ^bietinse  an 
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exception  to  other  onlers  of  trees  with  respect  to  t^ulture.  They  may  require 
culture  of  a  diflerent  kind,  but^  if  they  are  to  be  subjected  to  man,  they  must 
be  pruned,  and  otherwise  treated,  so  as  to  fit  them  for  hia  puqioses  in  the 
most  eomplete  manner,  and  in  the  shortest  possible  time;  unless  it  can  be 
shown  that,  in  an  artificial  state,  they  will  become  fit  for  these  purposes  in 
a  sufficiently  short  time,  without  pruning,  or  any  other  kind  of  culture, 
M.  Loiseleur  Deslongchamps  and  M.  Bosc  affirm  that  the  Jbi^tinae  have 
more  need  of  numerous  branches  than  the  broad-leaved  trees;  because,  say 
they,  the  pines  absorb  from  the  atmoRphere  as  much  nourishment  by  their 
leaves,  as  ihey  draw  from  the  soil  by  their  roots.  These  authors  recommend 
pines  and  firs  to  be  left  wholly  without  pruning  for  the  first  eight  or  ten  years  ; 
that  at  that  time  the  lowest  tier  of  branches  may  be  cut  off;  and  that  after- 
wards a  tier  raa^  be  cut  off  annually,  till  tlie  trunit  is  cleared  to  the  height  of 
6  ft,  or  7  ft.;  alter  which  they  should  be  left  entirely  to  nature.  We  cannot, 
however,  counsel  leaving  them  entirely  to  nature,  even  after  this  period ; 
because,  in  that  case,  when  the  bnuiches  bq:fan  to  decay  and  drop  off,  the 
stumps  which  remain  would  become  buried  in  the  wood,  and  would  greatly 
diminish  its  value.  M.  Hartig  h  in  favour  of  pruning  the  Jbielinee  ;  but  M. 
Burgsdorf  is  of  a  contrary  opinion.  According  to  M.  Dclamjtrrc,  the  ma- 
jority of  French  authors  recommend  pruning  and  thinning;  and  the  practice 
in  the  department  of  the  Maine,  where  his  estate  lay,  is  to  cut  off  the 
branches  at  2  in.  or  3  in.  from  the  trunk,  in  order  to  leave  some  small  shoots 
and  leaves  to  draw  up  the  .sap.  In  Champagne,  he  says,  6  in,  arc  left  at 
first;  and,  in  a  year  or  two  afterwards,  th^e  are  cut  off  close  to  the  trunk. 
Delamarre  adds  that  2 in.  is  the  preferable  distance;  and  a  stump  of  this 
length,  he  says,  will,  in  three  or  four  years,  be  buried  in  the  trunk  of  the  tree. 
In  Britain^  and  also  in  most  parts  of  Germany,  cluse  pruning  has  the  decided 
preference.  The  advantage  of  early  and  close  pruning,  in  the  case  of  the 
pine  and  fir  tribe,  was  pointed  out  by  Mr.  Salmon,  m  the  Transactiom  of 
tM  Society  o/Arttf  about  the  beginning  of  the  present  century ;  and  afterwards 
strongly  recommended  by  Mr.  Pontey,  in  his  Forest  Pruntr^  and  practised  bj 
him  in  various  places  where  he  had  the  management  o^  the  plantations.  It 
is  generally  considered,  however,  that  Mr,  Salmon  and  Mr.  Pontey  carried 
the  practice  of  close  pruuing  too  far.  Mr,  Maiin,  who  has  paid  great  attention 
to  toe  subject  of  pnming,  states  it  aa  his  opinion,  that  all  the  pine  and  fir 
tribe  intended  for  profit  should  be  planted  to  grow  up,  and  be  "  all  cut  dowo 
together,  like  a  crop  of  corn."  Mr,  Salmon,  on  the  other  huiid,  gives  the 
following  directions,  founded,  as  he  says,  on  sevend  years'  obuervation  and 
experience  : — The  pruning  should  commence  when  the  trees  are  six  years  oUI, 
or,  in  other  words,  when  five  distinct  tiers  of  branches  appear  on  the  stem. 
The  lowest  of  these  tiers  are  to  be  taken  off,  living  four  remaining.  After 
which,  at  ever^'  succeeding  four  or  five  vears,  the  pruning  is  to  be  reneated, 
till  the  stem  ol  the  tree  be  cleared  to  the  height  of  H>ft. ;  after  which  the  tree 
may  be  left  to  nature.  The  best  practice  seems  to  lie  between  Mr.  Main's 
opinion  and  that  of  Mr.  Salmon  ;  and  we  should  think  that  if  small  poles  and 
tnasts  were  the  object,  Mr.  Main's  plan  would  be  the  best;  hut  for  large 
beams,  planks,  and  detds,  Mr,  Salmon's.  We  shall  hereafter  hove  occasion 
to  enlarge  on  the  subject,  when  treating  on  the  pruning  of  particular  species, 
and  more  especially  of  PmM&  sylvestris.  In  exposed  situations,  Mr.  Nultall 
has  found  that  the  /Ibietinae  are  much  invigorated  at  the  root  by  pinching 
out  the  points  of  the  side  shoots,  and  even  of  the  leading  shoot;  which 
causes  the  plants  to  increase  in  diameter  at  the  base,  and  to  become  furnished 
with  roots,  larger  and  more  vigorous,  in  proportion  to  the  ele^-ation  of  the 
stem,  than  would  otherwise  be  the  ease,  which  consc({uently  enables  them 
the  better  to  withstand  the  force  oi  high  winds.  Plants  so  treated  soon 
recover  their  leading  shoots;  or,  if  they  send  up  more  than  one,  tht  sufjcr- 
fluous  ones  can  be  removed.  The  details  of  Mr.  Nuttall's  practice  will  be 
found  in  the  Gardener**  Ma^aznie,  vol.  xiii.  p.  350.  The  best  season  for 
pruning  the  ylbietin^e  is  in  mild  weather  in  early  spring,  or  in  the  autumn. 
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T%mmmg  and  FcUin^.  Thinning  ought  to  be  carried  on  in  connexion  with 
prtinin^;  and,  vphen  liirgc  timber  is  to  be  produced,  this  i^  no  leas  necessary 
in  tlie  case  of  the  /IbieCina?  than  in  that  of  the  broad^leaved  trees ;  though 
the  former,  from  their  narrow  conical  shapes  and  ipreat  height,  do  not  require 
BO  much  room  as  the  latter.  The  advantages  derived  from  thinning  will  be 
shown  in  a  striking  manner  from  actual  practice  in  Britain,  when  we  come 
to  treat  of  the  larch. 

The  pine  and  fir  tribe,  not  being  trees  that  stole,  are  never  cultivated  ns 
coppice-wood ;  and  when  a  grove  of  pines  is  felled,  tbe  roots  ought  to  be 
taken  up,  in  order  to  clear  the  way  for  the  succeeding  crop.  In  the  German 
and  French  works  on  the  culture  of  the  Jbietinas,  there  is  much  difference 
of  opinion  as  to  whether  a  grove  of  pines  or  firs,  when  full  grown,  and  fit  for 
dmber,  ought  to  be  wholly  cut  down  at  once, "  like  a  crop  of  corn"  (to  use 
Mr.  Main's  phrase),  or  cut  dow^n  by  degreea  by  thinning  out.  If  the  latter 
mode  is  considered  the  best,  another  point  arises  for  discussion ;  which  is« 
whether  the  smaller  trees  are  to  be  taken  out,  so  as  to  leave  room  for  the 
Large  ones  to  grow  laiger,  which  is  culled  exphUation  par  cc/nircirs ;  or 
the  larger  ones  removed  to  leave  room  for  the  small  ones  to  increase  in 
size,  wnich  is  called  exploitation  en  jttrdinaut.  In  the  Dictionnaire  dfjt  Eatix 
ci  Fortff^  a  comparative  view  is  given  of  these  two  modes,  and  the  preference 
»  given  to  the  first ;  but  both,  it  is  alleged,  are  inferior  to  the  mode  of  cutting 
down  the  entire  grove  or  forest  at  once;  and  this  seems  the  most  rational, 
because,  when  the  air  is  once  let  in  to  a  grove  of  full>grown  pines,  they 
seldom  increase  much  in  size  afterwards ;  doubtless,  from  the  influence  of 
the  weather  on  their  naked  trunks,  which  have,  till  then,  been  shaded  and 
protected  by  the  evergreen  branches  of  the  trees  that  have  been  removed- 
Deciduous  trees,  as  tlie^  never  receive  so  much  protection  from  one  another, 
never  suffer  so  much  from  thinning,  whether  when  young,  or  when  mature 
and  fit  for  felling  as  timber.  The  season  for  felling  the  .^Ibietinx  is  during 
winter;  but  in  the  Alps  and  the  Pyrenees,  and  also  in  the  north  of  Sweden 
and  Norway,  where  tbe  ground  is  covered  with  snow  for  six  or  seven  months 
in  the  year,  the  trees  arc  cut  during  summer.  It  is  alleged  that  the  wood 
felled  during  the  latter  season,  from  the  greater  quantity  of  sap  con- 
tained in  it,  must  necessarily  be  less  durable  than  that  felled  when  tbe  siip 
is  dormant.  This,  however,  must  chiefly  apply  to  the  sap  wood  \  IteauKse 
the  heart  wood,  which  alone  is  used  for  important  purposes,  is  not  pene> 
tmted  by  the  ascending  or  descending  sap.  After  the  trees  are  felled,  the 
roots  arc  dug  up,  broken  into  small  pieces,  and  distilled  for  tur;  iyr  burned 
in  covered  heaps  for  that  product  jouitly  with  charcoal. 

In  situations  naturally  adapted  for  the  progress  of  pines  and  firs,  the  self- 
sown  seeds  keep  up  a  perpetual  succession  of  the  same  specicA  for  an  un- 
known period  :  but  whcii  the  plantation  is  cut  down  before  the  tree;)  have 
shed  abundance  o^  seeds;  or  where,  from  being  un  artificial  plantation  of 
treeN  ail  planted  at  the  same  time,  the  ground  is  so  completely  shaded, 
as  to  prevent  the  vegetation  of  the  seeds  which  may  have  dropped  on  it ; 
or  where  the  ^oil  is  not  naturally  congenial  to  the  iibietinte;  in  any  of 
these  cases,  this  order  ought  to  be  succeeded  by  another  totally  tliiferent 
from  it,  but  at  the  same  time  suitable  for  the  soil.  Many  authors  have 
observed  that  native  woods,  both  in  England  and  America,  when  cut  down, 
arc  generally  succeeded  by  a  different  kind  of  tree  (see  Gard.   Mag,,  v. 

e^i*) ;  and  others,  that  pine  forests,  when  destroyed  accidenlully  by  fire, 
ASMrico,  are  usually  succeeded  by  oak.  M.  Lc  Comtc  of  Riceborou(j;h, 
Oeof)^  has  for  upwards  of  thirty  years  naid  great  attention  to  the  subject 
of  the  natural  succession  of  woods;  and  tne  fouowing  are  the  results  of  his 
obaervutions  respecting  pine  forests: — "The  pine  lands  in  the  southern 
Btntea  have  generally  old  oak  grubs,  which,  by  reason  of  the  periodical  fires, 
ore  prevented  from  becoming  trees,  notwithstanding  which  they  still  continue 
alive  (see  p.  Ib91.);  and  when  land  is  turned  out  (that  is,  when  the  culti- 
vaiiou  uf  It  is  reliuquijihed),  the  pines,  being  naturally  unproductive  of 
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suckers,  arc  consequeijtly  killed  m  toto ;  whUo  the  onk,  now  sole  posaefiaor 
of  the  soil,  starts  up  and  grows  vigorously.  On  the  other  Imnd,  land  which 
bus  been  solely  occupied  by  oaks  pre\ioufily  to  its  cultivadoii,  is  invariably  of 
B  superior  quality  to  what  is  termed  pine  land ;  and  in  naturally  a  Ioniser 
period  under  cultivation  before  it  is  turned  out,  by  which  means  the  roots 
of  the  oaks  are  completely  eradicated.  The  pine  seeds,  being  winged,  and 
thereby  easily  carried  by  the  wind  to  a  considerable  distance,  if  the  ground 
is  free  from  the  roots  of  other  trec«,  are  the  first  to  establish  themselves; 
and,  being  of  a  free  and  rapid  growth,  they  take  the  lead  of  all  other  species 
of  timber,  and  become  the  principal  occupiers  of  the  land :  but  when  the 
roots  oi  the  oaka  are  not  destroyed,  they  will  take  the  leftd»  and  resist  the 
pine  and  other  trees.  All  pine  lands,  which  originally  had  no  oaks,  will 
invariably  produce  pines  again^  whether  they  have  been  under  cultivation  for 
along  time  or  a  short  period."  (Gard.  Mag,,  vol.vjii.  p.  ^87.)  In  the  north 
of  Europe,  including  the  Highlands  of  Scotland^  a  pine  forest,  unless  it  tias 
been  cleared,  and  the  soil  brought  under  the  plough,  or  laid  down  in 
pasture,  continues  such  for  ever;  the  seeds  of  the  older  trees  coming  up  in 
the  open  spaces,  ns  thick  as  in  the  nurserymen's  seeil-beds. 

Accident.  Wnh  reference  to  the  goodness  and  value  of  the  timber,  the 
moat  injurious  accident  that  can  befall  a  pine  or  fir  tree  is  to  have  the  dead 
stumps  of  the  side  branches  left  on,  whether  through  neglect  in  artificial 
plantations,  or  from  the  trees  not  being  sufliciently  close  together  in  natural 
ones.  In  such  cases,  the  dead  stump  is  buried  under  the  living  wood ;  and, 
when  the  tree  is  sawn  up  into  boards,  every  point  where  tliese  stumps 
intersect  the  board  forms  a  knot,  which,  if  not  glued  in,  generally  drops  out, 
leaving  a  hole  through  the  board.  The  pine  and  fir  tribe,  from  their  resinous 
nature  Trcsin  being  a  powerful  non-conductor),  are  said  to  be  less  liable  to 
be  struck  by  lightning  than  broad-leaved  trees ;  and  hence  they  are  con- 
sidered as  particularly  suitable  for  growing  on  mountains,  (See  Nuttall  in  Gar- 
dcner's  Magaziru^  vol,  xiii.  p.  3a  L)  As,  when  standing  fiingly,  their  spiry 
tops  do  not  oppose  so  large  u  surface  to  the  wind  as  those  of  round-headed 
trees,  and  as  their  narrow  leaves  offer  very  little  resistance,  they  are  not 
»o  liable  to  be  blown  down  by  high  winds  as  might  be  imagined  from  their 
comparatively  small  roots ;  and  they  arc  still  less  so  when  associated  toge- 
ler  in  dense  masses  oFplantation  or  forest.  As  forests  of  the  pine  and  fir 
ribe  are  generally  situated  on  hills  or  mountains,  and  for  the  most  part 
climates  where  they  are  subject  to  be  covered  with  snow  for  several 
lonths  in  the  year,  they  are  very  liable  to  what  may  he  called  geological 
and  meteorolo^cal  accidents.  In  Switzerland,  those  movements  of  rocks, 
stones,  and  soil  which  take  place  in  the  mountainous  districts,  more  or  less 
Fery  spring,  and  ore  called  cbouieincntf  often  destroy  several  acres  of  pine 
>rc6t8  at  a  time.  In  scattered  forests,  the  snow  falling  on  the  trees 
Itindividually  is  retained  by  their  branches,  and,  when  these  are  of  grc^t 
^length,  often  weighs  them  down,  and  breaks  them ;  while  those  move- 
ments of  snow  known  by  the  name  of  avalanchet  are  sometimes  as  injuri- 
ous as  the  cboulemcns.  Wc  have  seldom  been  more  gratified  with  winter 
jcenery,  than  when  passing  through  a  spruce  fir  forest  in  Sweden,  Wo 
iliave  seen  trees  of  all  ages  grouped  and  distributed  in  innumerable  ways ; 
fhere  weighed  down  with  snow,  and  there  boldly  shooting  through  it  their 
•vivid  green  pymuiidal  heads.  When  a  sudden  thaw  takes  place  in  spring,  the 
mow  and  the  branches  seem  all  in  motion  ;  some  bianciies,  being  relieved 
from  their  load  of  snow,  arc  risini:  up  in  consequence  of  their  elasticity; 
and  others,  from  the  snow  falling  on  them  from  branches  still  higher  up  the 
tree,  are  bending,  and  perhaps  breaking,  under  the  additional  weight.  In  the 
pine  and  fir  forests  of  Europe,  a  number  of  branches,  and  also  of  entire  trees, 
damaged  in  this  way  every  ye^r;  but  this  is  nothing  to  the  havock  which 
tes  place  in  America,  during  what  is  called  an  "  ice  storm,"  In  the  jMagazinc 
of  Natural  History  (vol,  vi.  p.  100.),  u  very  striking  description  of  one  of 
these  storms  at  Philtpsburg,  near  the  Alleghany  Mountains,  is  given  by  U,  C. 
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Tavlor,  Esq.  A  heavy  fall  of  snow  had  been  succeeded  by  a  partifd  thaw 
ami  rain,  followed  Iw  a  severe  frost,  which  enveloped  **  the  trees  and  earth 
hi  a  thick  coating  of  transparent  ice.**  The  following  morning,  the  accumu- 
lation of  ice  on  the  branches  of  the  forest  trees  presented  a  beautiful  and 
extraordinary  spectacle.  The  noblest  timbers  were  every  where  to  be  seen 
bending  beneatn  the  enormous  load  of  ice  with  which  their  branches  were 
incrusted,  and  the  heavy  icicles  which  thickly  dq>ended  from  every  point; 
the  thickness  of  the  ice,  even  on  the  spray,  often  exceeding  an  inch.  The 
smaller  trees,  from  20  ft.  to  even  50  ft  m  height,  were  bent  to  the  ground  by 
this  unwonted  burden,  and  lay  pressing  on  one  another,  resembling  fields  of 
gigantic  com,  beaten  down  by  a  tempest.  Above,  the  taller  trees  drooped  and 
swung  heavily ;  their  branches  glittering,  as  if  formed  of  solid  crystal ;  and, 
with  the  slightest  breath  of  wind,  dasbuig  gainst  each  other,  and  sending 
down  showers  of  ice.  The  following  day,  the  limbs  of  the  trees  began  to 
give  way  beneath  their  load.  The  leafy  spray  of  the  hemlock  spruce  was 
thicklv  mcased,  and  hung  drooping  round  the  trunks  upon  the  long  pliant 
braqches,  until  the  trees  appeared  like  solid  masses  or  monumental  pillars  of  ice. 
Every  where  around  was  heard  the  crashing  of  the  branches  of  the  loftiest 
trees  of  the  forest,  which  fell  to  the  earm  with  a  noise  like  the  breaking 
c^  glass,  yet  so  loud  as  to  make  the  woods  resound.  As  the  day  advanced, 
instead  of  branches,  whole  trees  began  to  fall ;  and,  during  twenty-four  hours, 
the  scene  which  took  place  was  as  sublime  as  can  well  be  conceived.  There 
was  no  wind  perceptible,  yet,  notwithstanding  the  calmness  of  the  day,  the 
whole  forest  seemed  in  motion,  &lling,  wasting,  or  crumbling,  as  it  were, 
piecemeal.  Crash  succeeded  to  crash,  until  at  length  these  became  so 
rapidly  continuous  as  to  resemble  the  incessant  discharges  of  futillery; 
gradually  increasing,  as  from  the  irregular  firing  at  intervals  of  the  outposts, 
to  the  uninterrupted  roar  of  a  heavy  cannonade.  Pines  of  150  (t  and  180  fb. 
in  height  came  thundering  to  the  ground,  carrying  others  before  them. 
Under  everv  tree  was  a  rapidly  accumulating  debris  of  displaced  limbs  and 
branches ;  their  weight  increased  more  than  tenfold  by  the  ice,  and  crushing 
every  thing  in  their  fiill  with  sudden  and  terrific  violence.  Altogether,  this 
spectacle  was  one  of  indescribable  grandeur.  The  roar,  the  cracking  and 
rending,  the  thundering  fall  of  the  uprooted  trees,  the  startling  unusual 
sounds  and  sights  produced  by  the  descent  of  such  masses  of  solid  ice,  and 
the  suddenness  or  the  crash  when  a  neighbouring  tree  gave  way,  was  awful 
in  the  extreme.  Yet  all  this  was  going  on  m  a  dead  calm,  except,  at  intervals, 
a  gentle  air  from  the  south-east  slightly  waved  the  topmost  pmes.  Had  the 
wind  freshened,  the  destruction  would  have  been  still  more  appalling. 

Another  kind  of  accident  to  which  pine  forests  appear  particularly  liable 
is  their  destruction  by  fire ;  and,  in  Siberia  and  in  North  America,  immense 
tracts  of  pine  forest  are  sometimes  thus  consumed.  The  fire  generally  ori- 
ginates with  man,  either  purposely  or  by  accident ;  but  it  is  supposed  some- 
times also  to  be  produced  by  the  action  of  the  sun  upon  the  dry  decayed 
wood  of  fallen  trees  ;  and  sometimes,  no  doubt,  it  is  the  efiect  of  lightnmg. 
In  Captain  Hall's  Sketches  in  Canada^  &c.,  he  ^ives  the  following  description 
of  an  American  pine  forest  on  fire :  —  "  Sometimes  the  monotony  of  the  pine 
barren  was  interrupted,  in  no  very  pleasant  style,  by  the  heat  and  smoke 
arising  from  the  forest  being  on  fire  on  both  sides  of  us ;  though,  as  it  hap- 
pened, we  were  never  exposed  to  any  danger,  or  to  serious  inconvenience, 
in  consequence  of  these  conflagrations.  The  sketch  (^.  2011.)  shows  the 
forest  in  the  predicament  we  mtve  alluded  to.  The  tree  in  the  for^round  had 
caught  fire  near  the  ground ;  and  having,  I  do  not  know  how,  been  hollowed 
out  in  its  centre,  the  flames  bad  crept  up  and  burst  out  some  feet  higher,  so 
that  they  were  roaring  like  a  blast  furnace,  and  rapidly  demolishing  the  tree 
at  the  bottom,  while  the  branches  at  top  were  waving  about  in  full  verdure, 
as  if  nothing  unusual  was  going  on  below.*  ( IlaWs  Sketchet  in  Canada,  &c..  Mo. 
24.)  M*Oregor  informs  us  that  in  New  Brunswick  the  forests  are  sometimes 
purposely  set  on  fire  by  the  settlers,  to  avoid  the  labour  of  cutting  down  the 
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irccRjanil  gruhbine;  up  their  roots ;  but  be  adJs  tbat  the  nractice  is  biglil)-  in- 
judicious, as,  bv  these  indiscriminate  conflagrations,  the  laiKl  is  not  nroperiy 
cleared,  and  "  a  very  strong  and  noxious  plant,  called  the  fireweed,  springs 
up  every  where,  and  exhausts  the  fertility  of  the  soil.  The  appearance  of  a 
burning  forest  is  one  of  the  motit  fearful  and  suliliire  objects  that  can  be 
imagined,  and  has  been  powerfully  described  by  Cooper  in  The  Pioneers^  and 
ftlso  by  Walt  in  Lawtie  Ttydd.  "  The  flames  leap  from  tree  to  tree,  and 
winding  up  to  their  tops,  throw  out  immense  volumes  of  fire  from  thick 
clouds  of  smoke,  that  hang  over  the  burning  mass,  while  the  falling  trees  cotne 
down  with  most  tremendous  cra^sh."  The  following  accoimt  of  one  of  these 
fires,  which  was  more  thnn  usually  destructive,  is  extracted  from  Mr.  M'Gre- 
gor'a  book :  —  "  In  October,  18:s?5,  upwards  of  a  hundred  miles  of  the  coun- 
try, on  the  north  side  of  the  Miramichi  river,  bccrame  a  scene  of  the  most 
dreadful  conflagration  that  has,  perhaps,  ever  occurred  in  the  history  of  the 
world.  In  Europe  we  can  scarcely  form  a  conception  of  the  fury  and  rapi- 
dity with  which  tne  fires  rage  through  the  American  forests  during  a  dry  hot 
season,  at  w+iich  time  the  underwood,  decayed  vegetable  jsubstances,  fallcD 
branches,  hark,  and  withered  trees,  are  as  inflammable  as  a  total  absence  of 
moisture  can  make  them.  When  these  tremendous  fires  are  once  in  motion, 
or  at  least  when  the  flames  extend  over  a  few  miles  of  the  forest,  the  sur- 
rounding air  becomes  highly  rarefied,  and  the  wind  naturally  increases  it  to  a 
hurricane.  It  appears  that' the  woods  had  been,  on  both  sides  of  the  north- 
west branch,  partially  on  fire  for  some  time,  but  not  to  an  alarming  extent 
until  the  llth  of  October,  when  it  came  to  blow  furiously  from  the  norih- 
we«l,  and  the  inhabitants  on  tJie  banks  of  tlie  river  were  suddenly  alarmed  by 
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u  tremendous  roaring  in  the  woods,  resembling  the  incessant  rolling  of 
thunder;  while,  ut  the  name  time,  the  atmosphere  becanie  thickly  darkened 
with  smoke.  They  had  scarcely  time  to  ascertain  the  cause  of  tiiis  pheno- 
menon, before  all  the  surrounding  woods  appeared  in  one  vast  blaze,  the 
flames  ascending  more  than  100  feet  above  the  top  of  the  lofliest  tree ;  and 
the  fire,  like  a  gulf  in  flames^  rolling  forward  with  inconceivable  celerity.  In 
leas  than  an  hour  Douglastown  and  Newcastle  were  enveloped  in  one  vast 
blaze,  Bttd  man^  of  the  wretched  inhabitants,  unable  to  e&cape,  perished  in 
the  midst  of  this  terrible  fire."  {Skctche*  u/ihc  Mar.  Col.  of  BrUuti  Amrrica.) 
In  some  parts  of  Sweden,  atso»  the  pines  and  iirs  are  purposely  burnt,  to 
clear  the  fields  for  agricultural  purposes;  but  there  are  also  extensive 
accidental  fires.  Dr.  Clarke,  describing  his  journey  from  Stockholm 
northward,  says  :  "  As  we  proceeded  to  Hantnmge,  we  passed  through 
noble  avenues  of  trees,  and  saw  some  fine  lakes  on  either  side  of  llie  road- 
Some  of  the  forests  had  been  burned,  by  which  the  land  was  cleared  for 
cultivation.  The  burning  of  a  forest  is  a  very  common  event  in  this  coun- 
try ;  but  it  is  most  frequent  towards  the  north  of  the  iiulf  of  Bothnia. 
Sometimes  a  considerable  piurt  of  the  horizon  glares  with  a  fier)'  redness, 
owing  to  the  coniiagration  of  a  whole  district,  which,  for  many  leagues  in 
extent,  has  been  rendered  a  prey  to  the  devouring  fiam«."  In  Lapland, 
beyond  Tornea,  he  adds,  "  some  forests  were  on  fire  near  the  river,  and 
had  been  burning  for  a  considerable  time."  Mr.  Tipping  informed  us  that 
these  fires  were  owing  to  the  carelessness  of  the  La|j|anders  and  boatmen 
on  the  rivers,  who,  using  the  boletus  (Polyporus)  igniarius  (German 
tinder)  for  kindling  their  tobacco-pipes  (see  p.  1834.),  sufler  it  to  fall  in  an 
ignited  state  among  the  dry  leaves  and  moss.  They  also  leave  large  fires 
burning  in  the  mi&t  of  the  woods,  which  they  have  kindled  to  drive  away 
the  mosquitoes  fi"om  their  cattle  and  fi-ora  themselves ;  therefore,  the  con- 
flagration of  a  forest,  however  extensively  the  flames  may  rage,  is  easily 
«iLplaiaed.  Yet  Linnsus,  with  all  his  knowledge  of  the  country,  and  customs 
of  the  inhabitants,  attributed  the  burning  o(  forests  in  the  north  uf  Sweden 
to  the  effects  of  lightning.  During  these  tremendous  fires,  the  bears,  wolves, 
and  foxes,  are  driven  from  their  retreats,  and  make  terrible  depredations 
among  the  cattle."  (TVatr/*,  ^c.) 

J}£ffMci,  The  pine  and  fir  tribe  are  subject  to  some  diseases,  and  more 
particularly  to  the  flow  of  resin,  in  consequence  of  being  wounded  by  pruning 
when  the  sap  b  in  active  motion  in  spring.  They  are  also  affected  by  can> 
kerous  excrescences ;  and  the  wood  is  liable  to  become  shuky ;  an  evil 
which,  of  course,  is  not  observed  till  the  tree  is  cut  down,  and  sawn  into 
boards,  when  the  annual  layers  arc  found  to  separate  from  each  other. 
The  liurch  is  subject  to  a  very  peculiar  disease,  called  pimiping,  which  ruts 
out  the  hc^irt  wood,  and  which  we  shall  describe  when  spcitkmg  of  that  tree. 

ImccU.  Mr,  Westwood,  to  whom  we  are  indebted  for  tljis  article,  ob- 
serves, that  the  attacks  of  the  insect  tribes  upon  the  genus  i^inus  are  not, 
in  this  country,  wo  prejudicial  as  in  Sweden  and  some  parts  of  Germany; 
where,  owing  to  their  very  great  extent,  the  pine  forests  are  of  such  vast 
Importance.  Hence  it  is  that  in  these  countries  the  investigation  of  the 
habits  oi  the  diifcreot  species  of  insects  which  attack  the  pine  and  fir  tribe 
has  been  pur!>ued  with  much  more  care  than  iunong  us.  We  shall  avail 
ourselves  m  this  article  of  the  most  recent  labours  both  of  Continental  and 
English  authors,  adding  thereto  some  original  matter,  which  we  liave  not 
found  noticed  in  their  works. 

The  insects  which  attack  the  diflerent  species  of  Pinus  may  be  divided  into 
two  classy ;  viz.,  internal  feeders,  and  external  feeders.  The  former  may 
again  be  separated  into  those  which  burrow  into  the  wood,  and  those  which 
merely  reside  beneath  the  bark :  not,  indeed,  that  the  latter  are  less  ii^'urious 
than  the  former ;  because,  oa  in  the  elm-destroying  8c6l>tus,  the  presence 
of  great  numbers  of  subcortical  si>ecies  causes  the  death  of  a  tree  as 
speedily  as  those  which  strip  it  of  its  leaves,  or  burrow  into  its  solid  sub- 
stance, and,  indeed,  often  more  speedily. 
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Of  the  miiTnal  Frcden  whirh  bore  into  the  toHd  Wood^  the  species  of  the 
genus  Sirex  of  Linna'us  (Ur^ccruu  Geftfr.y^  belonging  to  tlie  or<Jer  Ily- 
iiien6()tnra,  are  amongst  the  hirgest.  In  the  winged  state,  they  arc  com- 
paratively innoxious.  They  are  often  as  large  as  hornets ;  and  some  of  the 
jipecies  are  coloiired  similarly  to  tho.se  insects.  They  especially  abound  in 
cold  and  mountainous  regions,  where  the  pines  and  other  coniferous  treca 
abound;  and  dunng  flight  they  make  a  loud  humming  noise.  The  best 
known  specicjj^  Sirex  gigas  Lin»., attacks 'il^bies  excelsa  (Rotimt'd^^ler^  Fontim.) 
It  is  very  common  in  Sweden,  and  in  the  Alps  and  Pyrenees,  The  females 
arc  provided  with  a  very  strong  horny  ovipositor,  by  means  of  which  they 
deposit  their  eggs  in  the  crevices  of  the  trees.  The  larvije»  when  hatched,  bar- 
row into  the  wood  in  various  directions :  they  are  fleshy  and  cylindrical^  with 
a  scaly  head,  six  very  minute  pectoral  feet,  and  a  horny  point  on  the  upper 
side  of  tlie  extremity  of  the  body.  (Lair,  Hut.  Gener.^  xiii.  p.  H9.)  "  The 
species  of  the  genus  Sirex,  probably  all  of  them  in  the  larva  state,  have  no 
appetite  but  for  li^ieous  food.  LinnjEUS  has  observed  this  with  respect  to  S. 
spectrum  and  C'aniehi.s ;  and  Mr.  Mnrsham,  on  the  authority  of  Sir  Joseph 
JBanks^  relates  {lAnn.  Trans^  x.  403.)  that  several  spccunens  of  S.  gigas  were 
seen  to  come  out  of  the  floc«-  of  a  nursery  in  agcnllcman*8  house,  to  the  no 
small  akrm  and  discomfiture  of  both  nurse  and  children."  {Jnfrod,  to  Enl.^  i, 
p.  *23\,)  In  this  case,  it  is  evident  that  the  floor  of  the  room  must  have 
bceo  recently  bid  down,  the  planks  containing  the  sirexea  either  in  the 
larva  or  pupa  state  j  and  that  they  made  their  appearance  on  attaining  the 
imago  form.  Linnicus  {Sj/sf.  iVW.,  ii.  p.  9:29.)  says  of  Sirex  spictmm, 
"  ILabitat  in  lignis  putridis  antiquis  Piui  et  Abietis."  \Vm.  Raddon,  Esq., 
has  lately  forwarded  to  the  Entomological  Society  of  London  specimens  of 
Sirex  juvencus,  another  large  species,  of  a  fine  blue  colour  in  the  female; 
accompanied  by  specimens  of  the  wood  of  a  fir  tree  from  Bcwdley  Forest, 
Worcestershire,  perforated  and  destroyed  by  the  larvie  of  this  insect ;  some 
of  which  still  remained  in  the  wood.  Of  this  tree,  ^0  ft,  were  so  intersected 
by  the  burrows,  that  it  was  fit  for  nothing  but  fire-wood;  and,  being  placed  in 
an  outhouse,  the  perfect  insects  came  out  every  morning,  five,  six,  or  more 
each  day.  The  females  averagetl  one  in  twelve  for  the  first  six  weeks ;  but 
afterwards  became  more  pleiitiCul,  and  continued  to  make  their  appearance 
until  the  end  of  November;  females  being  only  produced  during  the  tiist  two 
or  three  weeks.  (Tratu.  Enl,  Soc,  Loruhn,  i,  p.  Ixx^v.)  At  the  aanie  meeting 
of  this  Societv»  it  was  also  stated  by  the  Rev,  F.W.Hope,  tliat,  in  his  father*8 
grounds  at  jJetley,  in  Shropshire,  the  Sirex  generally  attacks  those  trees 
which  have  pass^  their  prime ;  and  that  the  Weymouth  pines  are  more  sub- 
ject to  their  attacks  than  the  Scotch  pines.  These  statements  will  be  quite 
sufficient  to  disprove  the  recently  published  view  of  the  Count  de  Saint  Far- 
ge^u  (Ilisi.  Xat.  Hynunopt.^  torn.  1.),  that  the  Siricidai  arc  parasitic  upon 
other  insects,  like  the  /chneumonidae.  It  is,  however,  amongst  the  cole- 
opterous insects  that  the  greatest  numbers  of  pine-boring  species  are  found  ; 
and  of  these  a  considerable  portion  belong  to  the  family  of  the  weevils 
(C'urcuHonida;),  one  of  the  largest  British  species  of  which  is  thus  injurious : 
it  is  the  Hylobiua  abietis  oH  Uermar  (C'urculio  abietis  oi'  Linna.'us,  t  urciilio 
pini  Afarxham^  *5't'-).  This  insect  varies  in  length  from  half  to  three  quarlera 
of  an  inch.  It  is  of  a  pitchy  black  colour,  varied  with  yellowish  pile.  For- 
tunately, however,  in  this  country  it  is  but  of  rare  occurence;  although  in 
Scotland,  and  especLdly  in  Sweden,  it  ia  very  abundant  and  destructive.  A 
memoir  upon  the  habits  of  this  beettle  has  been  published  by  Mr.  W.  S. 
M'Leay,  in  the  Koo/ogical  JonrnnL  A  great  failure  of  the  y*jung  firs  and 
larches  on  Lord  Carlisle's  estates  in  Scotland  hatl  taken  place,  which  was  at 
first  thought  to  be  occasioned  by  mice,  so  completely  was  tl)e  bark  destroyed* 
The  wood  warden  was,  however,  subsequently  convuiced  that  the  mischief 
was  produced  by  insects,  of  which  specimens  were  forwarded  to  Mr.  W.  S. 
M'Leay.  The  destruction  was  more  rapid  when  the  roots  of  the  Scotch  fir 
were  in  a  state  of  doeay  ;  u  circumstance  strongly  supporting  the  opinion  that 
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the  author  ef  the  mischief  was  an  insect ;  for  mice  would  only  attack  the  green 
and  healthy  bark :  and,  indeed,  the  insects  proved  to  be  no  other  than  thcHy- 
Idbius  abletis.  According  to  Rossmassler,  it  is  chiefly  young  trees  of  Praus 
syW&tris  and  -rf^bies  exc^lsa  which  are  attacked  by  this  species.  Another 
species  of  the  same  genus  is  the  Hyldbius  pin&stri  Jbt^ean,  which,  according 
to  Gyllenhal  (Ins,  Suec/ul  168.),  "habitat  in  frondibus  et  ligno  Pini  et 
Abietis." 

The  species  of  another  genus  of  weevils  (Pissodes  Germar)  are  also  very 
destructive  to  different  species  of  the  pine  and  fir  tribe.  Gyllenhal  descnbes 
five  species ;  three  only  of  which  have  been  detected  in  this  country,  and  all 

of  them  are  here  of  great  rarity;  namely:  P.  pini  lann.,  P.  notitus  Fabr., 
and  P.  pineti  (Fabricii  Leach).     An  interesting  memou-  has  recently  been 

published  by  Dr.  Ratzeburg  in  the  last  volume  of  the  Nova  Acta  Natwns 

Curioionm  (vol.  xvii.  p.  424.),  m  which  the  habiu  of  the  two  firstruamed 

species  are  given  in  detail.  I\g,  2012.  shows  the  mode 

in  which  young  trees  are  attacked ;  the  tree  being  four 

years  old  when  the  drawing  was  made.    The  passage 

of  the  larva  is  here  marked  with  the  letter  a ;  the 

abode  of  the  pupa,  or  cocoon,  as  it  may  be  termed, 

with  the  letter  b ;  and  c  indicates  the  opening  through 

which  the  perfect  insect  escapes.  Gyllennal  gives  Pinus 

sylvestris  and  A^\ne»  excelsa  as  the  habitat  of  Pissodes 

pineti ;  A'hi&i  excelsa,  as  that  of  Pissddes  Hercj^niae, 

notatus,  and  pinlphilus;  but  he  describes  the  economy 

of  Pissodes  pini  as  being  more  general :  "  Habitat  in 

arboribus  resinosis,  prssertim  in  abietis  frondibus  et  ' 

ligno  nuper  cae80,frequens."  {Im.  SuecX  pars  3.  p.  66.) 

Dr.  Heer  has  also  recently  described  the  metamor- 
phoses of  another  species  of  the  same  genus  (Pissddes 

picese  lUieer),  of  which  many  larvse  and  pupae  were 

discovered   m  the  trunk  of   Picea  vulg^ixis  in    the 

middle  of  June,  1835.  (Observ,  EntomoL,  1836,  p.  27. 

tab.  iv.  B.)  There  is  also  another  tribe  of  small  beetles, 

vei^  nearly  allied  to  the  famil;^  <?urculi6nidse,  but  in 

which  the  head  b  not  produced  into  a  muzzle,  of  which 

several  of  the  species  are  very  destructive  to  the  trees 

of  this  genus.    They  constitute  the  eenus  Hylureus 

of  Latreille,  and  were  included  by  Fabricius  in   nis 

^nus  Hyl^inus.  The  species  H.  pinip^rda,  lignip^rda, 

ater,   palliatus,  and   angustatus,  are  record^  as  in- 
habitants of  fir  plantations.    Kossmassler  gives  the 

first  of  these  as  an  enemy  to  old  trees  of  i4^bies  ex-  2012 

c^tsa;  but  Gyllenhal  says  of  it,  "Habitat  in  Pini  sylvestris  ramulis,  quoa 
jierforat  et  exsiccat  etiam  in  ligno  et  sub  cortice,  frcquens.**  The  following 
observations  and  fi^es  relative  to  the  economy  of  this  species  were  com- 
municated by  Dr.  Lindley  to  Mr.  Curtis :  —  **  For  the  purpose  of  examining 
its  proceedings  more  narrowly,  I  placed  a  shoot  of  the  Scotch  pine  under 
a  glass  with  the  insect.  In  about  three  hours  afterwards,  it  had  just 
bc^n  to  pierce  the  bark  of  the  base  of  one  of  the  leaves.  Its  mandibles 
seemed  chiefly  employed,  its  legs  bein^  merely  used  as  a  means  of  fixing 
itself  more  firmly.  Four  hours  afler,  its  head  and  thorax  were  completely 
buried  in  the  shoot ;  and  it  had  thrown  out  a  quantity  of  wood,  which  it  had 
reduced  to  a  powder,  and  which  nearly  covered  the  space  under  the  glass.  In 
sixteen  hours  more,  it  was  entirely  concealed,  and  was  beginning  to  form  its 
perpendicular  excavations,  and  was  busily  employed  in  throwing  back  the 
wood  as  it  proceeded  in  destroying  it.  There  were  evidently  two  kinds  of 
this  sawdust ;  part  consisting  of  shapeless  lumps,  but  the  greater  portion  of 
very  thin  semitransparent  lamellae,  or  rather  shavings.  I  now  examined  it  every 
day,  till  the  fifth ;  when  I  found  it  had  emerged  through  Uie  central  buds,  at 
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about    1   in.  from  where  it  had  first  entered.' 
(Curtii  BrU. EnL,  vol. iii.  p.  1 0+0  Fig,'iOl3. shows 
three  longitudinal  sections,  or  shoots,  of  Scotch   ^^v? 
pine,  with  the  various  perforations  of  the  insects :    ^     ^ 
a,  where  it  commences ;   A,  the  aperture  which  it  ^ 
niiikes  after  it  has  finished  its  excavation  j  and  r, 
the  end  of  the  first  and  beginning  of  a  second  ex- 
cavation.'* (CurtiM,  loc.  cit.)    Stcnhens  states  that 
it  rs  extreme!  V  detrimental  to  the  leading  shoots  of 
Uie  Scotch  pine,  perforating  them  long:itndinally 
and  transversely,  and  also  iry'uring  the  wood  and 
bark   of  the  trunk.      This  insect  ( d,)  \s  about 
one  Hixth  of  an  inch  in  length,  of  a  cylindrical 
form,    and  black  colour,  wjth   lineate-punctale  ^ 
elytra.     It  varies  to  u  pitchy  red  or  dull  buflish 
colour. 

Dr.  Ratzeburg  has  eivcn  numerous  details  re- 
ludvc  to  the  history  of  this  species,  and  H.  ater 
and  angustatus,  in  the  memoir  above  referred 
to ;  and  Dr.  Rosamtiasler  recommends  that  trees  infested  with  thcjn  to  a  great 
extent  should  be  cut  down  and  burned,  as  the  only  means  of  saving  the  rest 
of  the  plantation  or  forest. 

Many  species  of  longicom  beetles  also  inliabtt  the  pine  forests,  amongst 
which  A^jMjndylis  ^uprcstoides  Fabr.  (GtfU.  Im.  SucCf  iv.  p.  117,),  Prionus 
depsikrius  Fad.  (Gt/ILt  p.  1 16.),  Lamia  (Acanthocinus)  jEdilis  Fahr.  (jEdilis 
raontiina  ServWe^  GtfU.^  p.  54.),  and  ^hilgium  inquisitor  Fahr.^  are  parti- 
cularly to  be  mentioned;  the  lajst,  according  to  Rossmassler (p.  77,),  attack- 
ing; old  trees  of  ^rbiea  excelsa,  but  committing  less  damagt?  than  the  other 
tribes.  Some  of  the  siiecies  of  the  genus  Callldium  are,  however,  much 
more  obnoxious.  C.  bnjulus  inhabits  the  wood  oi  the  /I'bies  cxcebia,  in 
which  the  larva  is  nourished ;  it  is  also  very  abundant  in  old  jwats  and  rails 
of  deal,  in  which  the  female  deposits  her  eggs  by  means  of  her  elongated 
telescope-like  ovipositor,  and  also  in  the  rafters  of  houses ;  and  Mr.  West- 
wood  liiLs  l>een  informed  by  Mr.  Stephens,  that,  at  his  residence  in  South 
Lambeth,  it  became  necessary  several  times  to  cover  afrcjsh  the  leaden  part  of 
the  roof,  in  conaet]uencc  of  the  insects  which  had  been  bred  in  the  rafters 
eating  their  way  through  the  leaden  sheeting  by  which  they  were  protected. 

The  proceedings  of  another  species  of  the  same  genus  (CalHdium  viola- 
ccum)  have  been  described  by  the  Rev.  W.  Kirt)y  in  the  fifth  volume  of  the 
Transatdiotu  of  the  Lhmtean  Society.  This  insect  feeds  principally  on  fir  tim- 
ber, which  has  beetJ  long  felled,  without  having  had  the  bark  stripped  off;  a 
circumstance  of  considerable  importance;  as,  by  taking  olf  the  bark  as  soon  as 
the  trees  are  felled,  the  attacks  of  various  insects,  subsequently  to  be  no- 
ticed, might  be  prevented-  The  larva,  as  soon  as  hatched,  proceeds  in  a  scr- 
nentine  direction,  filling  the  space  which  it  leaves  with  its  excrement,  reseni- 
[iling  sawdust,  and  thus  stopjnng  all  ingrcsc  to  enemies  from  without.  It  is 
chieHy  beneath  the  bark  that  it  constructs  its  galleries,  which  are  more  tortu- 
ous and  irregular  as  it  increases  in  size  :  but,  previously  to  assuming  the  pupa 
state,  it  burrows  into  the  sobd  wood  to  the  depth  of  2  in.  or  3  in.,  and  there 
becomes  an  inactive  pupa;  the  perfect  insect  generally  appearing  in  the 
months  of  May  and  June,  gnawing  its  way  out  opposite  to  the  hole  by  which 
it  descended  into  the  wood. 

The  internal  Feeders  which  are  found  under  the  Bark^  or  the  subcortical 
tribes  of  beetles,  are,  however,  those  by  which  we  find  tlie  greatest  extent 
of  injury  committctl  upon  trees  of  the  pine  and  fir  tribe.  The  genus  T6- 
micus  belongs  to  this  tribe,  containing  numerous  species,  which,  on  account 
of  the  peculiar  habits  and  mode  of  burrowing,  have  been  fancifully  tenned 
printer,  or  typo^apher,  beetles.  The  type  of  this  genus  is  the  Xtermestes 
typographus  of  Linnaeus;  a  small  cylindrical  Iteetle,  one  fourth  of  an  inch 
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long,  aud  of  a  pitchy  blaek  or  reddish  colour*  with  long  yellow  hairs ;  the 
elytra  being  obliquely  truncate*,  with  slx  teeth  on  each  side,  behind  the  murgini 
of  the  truncation.  'This  beetle  is,  fortunately,  very  rare  in  England;  but  in 
Germany  it  hus,  at  various  times,  abounded  to  so  great  an  extent,  thai  the 
great  pine  forests  have  suffered  very  severely.  "The  insect*  in  its  prepa- 
ratory state,  feeds  upon  the  soft  inner  bark  only ;  but  it  attacks  this  impor* 
tant  part  in  such  vast  numbers  (80,000  being  sometimes  found  in  a  single  tree), 
that  It  is  infinitely  more  noxious  than  any  of  those  that  bore  into  the  wood; 
and  such  is  its  vitality,  that,  though  the  bark  be  battered,  and  the  tree  plunged 
into  water,  or  laid  upon  the  ice  or  snow,  it  remains  alive  and  unhurt.  The 
leavers  of  the  trees  infested  by  these  insects  first  become  yellow  ;  the  trees 
themselves  then  die  at  the  tops,  and  soon  entirely  perish.  Their  ravages  have- 
long  been  known,  in  Germany,  under  the  name  of  wurm-trokniss  ^decay  caused 
by  worms);  and,  in  the  old  liturgies  of  that  country,  the  animaJ  itself  is  for- 
mally mentioned  under  ita  vulgar  appellation,  the  'Turk.*  This  pest  waa 
?aniculttrly  prevalent,  and  caused  incalculable  mischief,  about  the  year  1665. 
n  the  beginning  of  the  hi&t  century,  it  again  showed  itself  in  the  Harts 
forests.  It  reappeared  in  1757,  redoubled  its  injuries  in  17(39,  and  arrived  at 
Its  height  in  1783;  when  the  number  of  trees  destroyed  by  it,  in  the  above 
forests  alone,  was  calculated  to  amount  to  a  niilbon  and  a  half{  and  the 
inhabitants  were  threatened  with  a  total  suspension  of  the  working  of  their 
mines,  and,  consequently,  with  ruin.  At  this  period,  these  insects,  when 
arrived  at  tlie  perfect  state,  migrated  in  swarms,  like  bees,  into  Suabia  and 
Franconia.  At  length,  between  the  years  1784  and  1789,  in  consequence  of 
a  succession  of  cold  and  moist  seasons,  the  numbers  of  this  scourge  were 
sensibly  diminished.  It  appeared  again  in  1790;  and^  so  late  as  1796, 
there  was  great  reason  to  fear  for  the  few  fir  trees  that  were  le*^t."  (  Wdhelm** 
Recrtationt  m  Xat,  Jlut^^  quoted  by  LatreUlc  and  by  Kirby  and  Spencr.) 

Rossmiusler  gives  the  old  trees  of  yf'bies  cxcelstt  as  the  habitat  of  this  spe- 
cies ;  but  Gyllenhal  adds  /"inus  sylvestris ;  justly  calling  the  insect  "  pineto- 
rum  pestis."  (Iiu.  Suec./i.  [\  111.  pag.  351.)  Its  passages  are  $014 
so  similar  to  those  of  8c61ytus  destructor  (figured  m  p.  1388.), 
that  we  have  not  thought  it  necessary  to  give  a  representation  of 
them.  Its  proceedings  are  also  very  similar  to  those  of  the  $c6- 
lytus  (to  which  genus,  indeed,  it  is  very  nearly  allied);  so  that 
it  would  be  as  erroneous  to  attribute  the  destruction  of  the 
German  forestjs  to  other  primary  causes,  and  to  consider  the 
T6micus  typ<5graphuiS  as  a  secondary  cause,  as  it  is  to  deny 
that  the  Sc6lyti  are  the  cause  of  the  destruction  of  the  elms 
around  London.  Wilhelm,  indeed,  expressly  states  that  the 
misplaced  confidence  which  many  peruons  entertained  that  the  | 
insects  attack  only  trees  already  injured,  and  that  their  ra- 
vages are  suspended  by  the  insects  themselves,  has  lost  many 
hundreds  of  trees.  The  remedies  suggeiited  in  a  preceding 
page  (1390.),  for  the  destruction  of  lSc<51yli,  may  also,  to  u 
great  extent,  be  advantageously  adopted  for  the  extermination 
of  the  T(Smici. 

Rossmassler,  Bechstein,  and  Ratzeburg  detail  the  natural 
history  of  several  other  species  of  this  genus  of  beetles.  T, 
cbidc6graphus  attacks  old  trees  of  /<'bies  excelsa ;  T.  pinestri, 
those  of  Finus  sylvdstris;  T.  abietiperda,  f^nus  Piceaj  T. 
L&ricis  inhabits  LaHx  communis.  T.  8-dentatu8  and  T.  su- 
turalis  arc  also  pine  feeders;  as  is  also  T.  brdens.  Fig.  2014, 
represents  the  workings  of  the  last-named  species  beneatli  the 
bark  of  a  four-ycvs-old  fir  tree. 

T<i^niicus  chalcographus  Gt/U.     (6-dcntatus  O/h.)   has   not 
hitherto  been  recorded  as  a  native  of  this  country  :  it  must, 
however,  have  been  long  since  hitroduccd  from  the  north,  in  the  fir  treeft 
lo  constantly  imported.     Mr.  Spencc  has  recently  communicated  .<^i>ecimtns 
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to  the  Entomological  Society  of  London,  discovered 
in  a  livinj;  state,  at  the  end  of  the  month  of  March, 
beneath  tne  bark  of  a  foreign  fir  tree,  which  was  being 
prepared  at  Southampton  for  a  mast ;  several  of  the 
insects  being  at  the  lime  just  emerging  from  the  \  |H[TL1|  |j1l/1| 
pupiE,  and  others  still  larvae.  The  perfect  insect  is  '  I' iUilll  ftWT^M 
small  (about  1  line  long),  pitchy  black,  with  cos- 
laneous  elytra,  retuaely  truncate  behind,  with  three 
teeth  on  each  side.  The  galleries  made  by  the  fe- 
male are  horizontal,  like  those  of  the  genus  Hylesinus 
(not  vertical^  like  those  made  by  the  Scolyti ),  though 
very  often  more  or  less  curved  or  oblique.  (Sec 
Jig.  2015.;  in  which  a  represents  the  insect  of  the 
natural  size.) 

Dr.  Heer  has  describetl  another  species  belong- 
ing to  the  same  genus,  under  the  name  o^  B6stn-  a  2015 
chus  cembrre,  which  is  found  beneath  the  bark  of  Pinus  Cembra.  In  the 
month  of  July,  18.3>5,  this  species,  in  all  its  states,  was  discovered  in  the 
above-mentioned  situation,  at  an  elevation  of  5700  ft.  above  the  level  of  the 
sea,  "  in  vulle  Beversiana."  {ObertK  Entonwf.,  p,  28.) 

/'pa  ferruginea  is  another  coleopterous  insect,  of  small  size  and  depressed 
body,  which  is  found  beneath  the  bark  of  the  fir. 

The  extcrtial  Feedern  consist,  for  the  most  part,  of  the  caterpillars  of  various 
species  of  lepidopterous  insects,  together  with  those  of  a  few  of  the  saw-Hies. 
Amongst  the  S\Mngkla;  is  to  \x  noticed  the  .S'phfar  pin&stri  of  Linnteus,  a 
fine,  but  in  this  country  very  rare,  species,  the  caterpillar  of  which  feeds 
upon  v'iMiics  cxc^lsa,  and  on  Phiua  sylvestria,  P.  6'tr6bus,  &c.  This  cater- 
pillar  Is  smooth,  and  at  first  entirely  yellow ;  but  it  finally  becomes  of  a 
fine  green,  with  a  brown  dornal  line.  The  upper  side  of  the  body  is  terminated 
by  a  curved,  black,  and  horny  tail.  The  perfect  insect  is  of  an  ashy  colour; 
the  fore  wings  being  marked  with  three  short,  longitudinal,  black  bnes.  It  is 
nearly  3^  in.  in  expansion  of  the  wings.  Botiche  {Garten  Im.^  p.  63.)  states 
that  it  is  sometimes  scry  destructive,  when  it  abounds  to  a  considerable 
extent,  occasionally  entirely  stripping  the  Weymouth  pine  of  its  leaves. 

Amongst  the  Linnteun  j&ouibyces,  Eutricha  pini  is  often,  on  the  Continent, 
a  perfect  land  scourge,  entirely  stripping  muny  of  the  pines,  especially  the 
W  eyraouth,  of  their  leaves.  I'his  large  moth  is  of  a  greyish  colour,  with  an 
irregular  redilish  bar  across  the  fore  wlng^t,  and  a  small  white  discoidal  spot. 
The  cttterpillar  is  hairy,  and  varied  with  white,  brown,  and  greyj  with  the 
anterior  segments  ornamented  with  two  blue  transverse  stripes,  and  some  red 
spots  on  the  sides.  The  moth  and  caterpillar  are  beautifully  figured  by  Curtis 
{BtU,  Ent.y  f)l,  7.),  who  observes,  in  his  new  edition,  that  the  hairs  with 
which  the  latter  are  clothed  cause  excessive  irritation  when  handle*!.  The 
caterpilliu*^  were  found  at  the  end  of  June;  and  the  moths  appeared  at  the  em! 
of  the  following  month.  Hossmiissler  gives  old  trees  of  Pinus  s^lv^stris  as  the 
habitat  of  this  species.  The  irritating  powers  of  this  insect  are,  however, 
far  surpassed  by  the  celebrated  pityocampa  of  the  ancients,  which  is  regarded 
as  the  caterpillar  of  the  i/ombyx  Pitvocimpa  Fabr.  ^genus  Cnethocinipa 
Stephens),  which  resides  upon  the  fir,  the  hairs  of  which  are  said  to  occasion 
a  very  intense  degree  of  pain,  heat,  fever,  itching,  and  restlessness.  By  the 
Cornelian  law,  "  De  Sicariis,"  the  punishment  of  death  was  inflicted  *ipon 
those  who  should,  with  malice  prepense,  aduiiiitster  either  the  pityocampa  or 
the  buprestis: — •*  Qui  buprcstem  vel  pityocampcin,  tanti  facinoris  conscii,aut 
mortifcri  quid  veneni  ad  neccm  aeceiernndam  dc-derit,  judicio  capitali  et  paena 
legis  Cornelia;  afficiator,"  This  motli  belongs  to  the  same  modern  genus  as 
the  processionary  moth,  before  described.  (See  p.  1890.)  The  moth  is  of  a 
greyish  coluur,  with  three  darker  transverse  bars;  and  the  caterpillars  are 
dark  or  ikisky  grey,  with  a  white  latend  line.  They  are  processionury  in 
their  movements,  hut  not  so  regularly  so  ns  the  Cnethocampa  procesaiotiea. 
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The  caterpilbrs  of  Psili^ra  monacha  (or  the  black  arches  molh)  occasion^ 
all^  feed  upon  the  old  trees  of  Pimm  sylveatris,  according  to  Rossmassler, 

In  the  fuuiily  Lithosiida',  Lith6sia  aureola  feeds  upon  the  i^^bies  exc^lsa 
and  on  Plniis  sjlvestris ;  P.  complaiia,  occasionaliy  upon  the  latter  ;  P.  de- 
prSsso,  upon  the  stuiie  ;  and  P.  quiklra,  occasionally  on  the  fir. 

Amongst  the  aVoctuidae^  the  mo.st  destructive  species  is  the  Achatea  spreta 
Fa6r.  (^dctua  pintperda  A'oA,),  a  species  of  considerable  rarity  in  England, 
which  is  recorded  by  tl)e  Continental  writers  as  occasionally  doinf  very  great 
ir^ury  in  the  pine  forests.  It  is  figured,  both  in  the  winged  and  larva  state, 
bv  Mr.  Curtis  {liriL  EnL^  pi.  1 17.)  ;  wlio  remarks  that  the  citerpillars,  "  like 
tfiose  of  ^phinjr  pinastri,  Bupalujr  piniariuSf  &c.,  are  striped  in  a  way  to 
resemble  the  leaves  upon  which  they  feed :  they  are  full  grown  about  the 
end  of  June,  when  they  descend  into  the  earth,  and  become  chrysalides ;  and 
the  following  March  the  fly  appears.  At  this  time  tniiltitudes,  no  doubts  are 
destroyed  by  the  inclemency  of  the  season,  thereby  preventing  the  serious 
consequences  that  occur  when  t«uch  a  check  is  withheld  by  the  great  Author 
of  nature,  who  has  protected  them  with  a  clothing  that  has  a  greater  resem- 
bbnce  to  hair  than  scales,  and,  no  doubt,  is  better  adapted  to  their  wants, 
since  we  6nd  tlie  same  in  many  other  moths  which  make  their  appearance  at 
ao  early  period  of  the  year."  Rossmassler  gives  the  old  trees  of  finus  syl- 
vestris  as  the  habitat  of  this  species.  iVoctua  (Dypterygia  Strpft,)  pin&stri 
Linn,  feeds  on  several  species  of  Hiimex.  In  the  family  Gcometrida^  the 
Ucometra  (Biipalujr  Leach)  piniiiria  Lain,  is  a  great  pest  f  and  it  is  fortunate 
that  it  is  of  considerable  rarity  in  this  country.  The  following  report,  ad- 
dressed by  the  inspector  of  forests  at  Strasburg  to  the  bureau  o(  the  admi^ 
nistration  of  woods  and  forests  at  Paris,  and  published  in  Silbermann's 
Urvue  EnioMologiijue^  will  show  the  extent  of  damage  which  this  insect  is 
capable  of  commitiing : — **  At  the  end  of  1^22,  a  malady  occurred  amongst  the 
iir  trees  in  the  Forest  of  Ua^^enau.  one  of  very  considerable  extent,  near 
Strasburg,  extending  over  7000  hectares.  The  firs,  covering  a  space  of  about 
40  hectares,  were  at  first  observed  to  have  their  leaves  ot  a  yellow  colour, 
and  to  be  dried  in  their  appearance.  The  cause  of  this  malady  was  sought 
for  in  vain ;  but,  during  the  following  year,  it  was  so  much  increased,  ttiat 
more  minute  researches  were  made;  and  it  was  at  length  discovered  that  it 
was  owing  to  the  attacks  of  the  larva  of  the  molh,  which  commenced  its 
ravages  at  the  beginning  of  the  month  of  May,  passing  from  tree  to  tree, 
until  the  mouth  of  October,  when  it  descends  into  the  ground  to  undergo 
its  transformations.  The  trees  attacked  in  1832  are  now  entirely  destroyed, 
without  hope  of  future  vegetadon."  Stephens  gives  ^^bies 
excelsa  and  /'Inus  sylvestris  as  its  habitats,  (///ii^^-.  .^H/. 
EtU.,  ill. p.  147.)  Bouch^  states  that  the  most  advantageous 
means  of  preventing  its  attacks  is,  to  hunt  for  and  destroy 
the  chryftolides  in  the  winter,  under  the  moss  at  the  roots  of 
the  attacked  trees.  The  caterpillars  of  Ellopia  fascidria 
K^e<imelra  Linn,)  and  Thera  variata  also  feed  u[ion  dif- 
ferent species  of  f  inus ;  the  latter  preferring  Pfcea  vulgaris 
and  /l^bics  excelsa.  De  Oeer  ( Mcmoires,  lorn.  ii.  t.  J),  f. 
10— -12.  haB  figured  the  transformations  of  several  small 
moths,  the  cateri)illar8  of  which  feed  within  the  cone  of  the 
fir.  /'halae'na  '/Inea  pini  Hitz.,  ibid,^  fig.  14,  (/g.  "2016, 
is  a  ctjue  enclosing  two  taterpillars ;  a  a  representing 
the  excrement  ejcL-ted  from  the  cone) ;  /^halic'na  strobi- 
lorum  pini  major  Rctz.^  ibid.^  fig.  lo, ;  Phaiai'^na  strobi- 
lorum  pini  minor  i?c/z.,  torn.  i.  pi.  22.  fig.  27.;  /^alie'na 
gcmmarum  pini  Rrtz.  There  are  several  other  small 
moths  which  aure  also  destructive  to  the  young  cones  and 
buds  of  the  fir;  namely:  Tortrix  Buolianu  {Jiatzcburg  nnd  Rmrm'dtslcr) 
and  T.  Turionana  (genus  Orthotaj'nia  Strpficns).  Mr,  Curtis  bred  the 
latter  from  catcrpillarB  which  feed  on  the  shoots  of  tlie  Scotch  pine.    Ortho^ 
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tse'nia  comitana  h  also  common 
amongst  fir  trees.  Eudorea  rcainca 
Haii\  rretjuents  the  trunks  of  firti 
and  fines.  De  Geer  has  figured  the 
natuml  history  of  OrthotaeVnia  rc- 
sinella  Linn.  '  The  caterpjllars  of 
this  beautiful  little  moth  reside  in 
resinous  gails»  which  they  produce 
at  the  tips  of  the  yoiin^  ^hoot^  of 
the  fir.  Fig.  2017.  eTchibits  one  of 
these  galls  ;  in  which  a  represents 
I  he  withered  bud  at  its  extrc- 
tnity :  A,  one  of  these  ^]h  opened,- 
showing  the  internal  cavity  en- 
closing the  caterpillar ;  ond  c,  the 
moth.  The  pseudo-caterpillars  of  I 
several  of  the  species  of  the  genus 
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Lophyrus  (belonging  to  the  family  of  the  saw-flies,  yenthreilfnidde)  also  feed 
upon  the  leaves  of  the  pine.  De  (Jeer  has  given  full  details  of  their  history. 
(Memmret,  torn.  K.  pi.  36.)  The  males  of  this  interesting  genus  are  dis- 
lingui<ihetl  by  having  me  antennae  very  deeply  hipeciinated.  L.  pini,  according 
to  Hossmassler,  is  attache.!  to  old  trees  of  <Pjnus  sylvestris.  The  singular 
hymenopttrous  genus  Xyela  of  Daiman,  was  named  Pinicola  by  Brebiaon, 
in  consequence  of  the  species  being  found  exclusively  upon  the  pine,  j 

In  addrtion  to  the  preceding,  there  are  numerous  other  small  insects,  be- 
longing to  dilfercnt  orders,  which  inhabit  trees  of  the  genus  Pmua  i  namely, 
A^phis  pini  anti  pin^ti»  Eriosoma  abietis,  Coccus  abletis,  Psylln  abictis  and 
pini,  and  Mantfnea  (Pachymenis)  abictis,  belonging  to  the  Linuacan  order 
Hemiptcra;  a  small  midge  (Cccidomyia  pini),  which  produces  small  galls  on 
the  young  stems  in  which  its  larva  resides  (Dc  Gter^  Mem.^  torn  vi.  t.  26.): 
and  belonging  to  the  Colcoptera  are,  Crvptocephalus  pint,  Brachyonyx  indS- 
gena,  Brachydcrea  incanus,  and  Mdgclalis.  violilceus  (all  of  whose  hjatorit^ 
are  detailed  by  Rataeburg);  as  well  as  Cyphon  pini  and  MaltbinuB  Pinicola. 
Pnrasites  ami  Epipktfies.  Among  (he  pluuts  which  live  on  the  pine  and  fir 
iribc,  may  he  included  the  mistletoe  in  Europe,  and  the  Arceuthobium  Hovk. 
(riscom  <'>xycedri  D^c.)  in  North  America:  the  former,  we  believe,  has 
tMjen  chiefly  found  on  P.  sylvestna  and  on  the  silver  fir,  and  the  latter  on  P» 
BankFMnia  and  /'.  ponderosa.  For  the  following  enumeration  of  Fungi  that 
live  on  the  bark,  or  on  the  decaying  wood,  of  the  pine  and  fir  tribe,  we  are 
indebted  to  the  liev.  M.  J.  Berkeley  :  — 

F*Jn^*.  The  natural  order  Conifera?  is  very  rich  in  Fiingi,  and  produces 
many  that  are  peculiar  to  it«  though  it  has  likewise  a  few  species  which  are 
found  on  trees  of  other  orders.  We  shsill  first  notice  tho.«!e  which  grow  upon 
species  belonging  to  the  genera  Pinus,  .4^hics,  ond  L^irix,  treating  of  tho^c  which 
belong  to  other  Conifcra;  under  their  respective  genera.  It  is  probable  thut 
many  pines  and  firs  have  species  pecaliar  to  them ;  but,  though  this  is  well 
known  with  regard  to  a  few  Fungi,  authors  have,  in  general,  so  loosely  indi- 
cated the  kinds  which  produce  particidur  Fungi ;  and  the  terms  pinicola  and 
abietina  arc  so  often  applied  inaccurately,  that  it  is  not  always  possible  to 
speak  decidedly  on  the  subject. 

I'poii  the  wood  of  different  firs  and 
pines,  the  foJIowing  are  among  the  more 
interesting  or  most  general  species  observed 
in  this  country  : — .-ignriciis  rutilans  Sc/ierjf., 
syn.  Xeranipelinus  Sow.,  t.  ^L,  and  nur 
Jig.  2018.,  iii  rcmorkal>le  for  its  rich  crini- 
aois  son  red  downy  pilcu!*,  tinged  occawonally 
with  olive  brown^  and  its  yellow  floccoso- 
serrated  gills.      This  species  occasionally  -" 

occurs  on  trees  of  other  natural  orders.     J,  /Via  BerA.  Eng.  F/.,  v.  p.  ^i 
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with  a    downy   sky-blue    pileus;    A.   campanella 
Batich^  syn.  A.  caulicinalis  Sow.,  u  163.,  and  our 
Jif^.  2019.  J    A,  lepideus    Fr.,   syn»   A.  .squainosus 
Scharf.,  t.  29.,  and  onr  fig.  20if0.'  Monstrous  tbruis 
of  this  fungus  occur  in  dark  situational,  with  or 
without   a  pileus,  exactly    analogous  to  certain 
states  of  Polyporus  squaraosus.     Such  are  figured 
by  SchaEflfer  at  t.  E4tt.  and  249.,  and  by  Sowerby  at  t.  382.,  under  the  name  of 
A.  tubajformis.  A.  pdrrigens  Pnt.  Syn.^  p.  480.,  found  by  Htrr  Klotasch  near 
Inverary ;  A.  flavidua  Sch<r^.,  t.  35.,  and  ourfif^, 20i? I.  Merulius  pulverulentus 
Fr,  E/.,  V.  i.  p.  60.,  syn-  Auriculariapulvcmlenta  Soie.;  one  of  the 
species  known  under  the  name  of  dry  rot ;  first  found  at  Ash  Hill, 
in  Norfolk,  on  fir  bcants  in  a  wall.     Diediilea  sepiaria  Wulf.^  syn. 
vfgl^ricus  ^oletiformis  Sow.,  t.  418.;  found  upon  unsquared  deals  in 
a  Thames  dock.     Dsedklea  abietina  Fr.  S^st.  Mt/c,  i.  p,  334.,  /fg6- 
ricus  obiutinus  Bull.,  t.  44:?. ;   a  nearly  allied  species,  found  in    a 
jirailar  locality  at  Glasgow.  Possibly  both  these  have  been  iin[>orted 
into  our  dockyards.    Polyporus  ca;'sius  Fr,  S^xt,  Mj/r.,  v,  i.  p.  360., 
syn.  J9ol^tus  ^Ibidus  S<jw,,t,  22«.;  remarkable  for  turning  blue  when       ^^^ 
bruised ;  a  property  which  exiiits  in  an  eminent  degree  in  several  ^oletij  and 
appears  to  arise  from  a  chemical  change  taking;  place  in  the  juice  of  the  plant 
when  exposed  to  air.     Pol.  irre^juliiris  Ktolztch ;  syn.  Bo\»  irregularis  Sow,^  t. 
423.,  Pol.  am6rplms  Fr,  Syst.,  t.  p,  364.,  Pol.  flbictinus  Pert,  Syn.^  p.  541., 
Grev.   Sc.  Cr.   F/.,  t.  226';  a  very  beautiful  species,  elegantly  "tinged  with 
violet.     Pol.  ;yinkota  Fr.  Si/.it.  Myc,  v.  i.  p.  372.;  found  on  pine  trunk*  in 
Scotland,  by  Mr.  Arnott,     If'ol.  undiitus  Pert,  Myc,  Eur.,  v.  ii.  p.  90.  t.  16. 
f.  3;  Pol.  incarnatuR  Fr.  Sytt.  Afyr.,  v.  i.  p.  370. ;  Pol.  arnicniacus  Berk^ 
Eng.  FLf  V.  V.  p.  147,,  a  beautiful  buff  and  while  species,  found 
amongst  the  treasures  of  the  collection  of   Cant.    Carmichael. 
I'rpex  pendulus  Fr.  EL^  v.  L  p.  143.;  syn.  //vdnuiu  pendulura 
A^.  et  ScAu'.,  t.  6.  f.  7.;    Tlielephoru    sanguinolt^nta    A/6,   et 
Sckw.j  p.  274.,  Grrv.,  t.  223.,  and  our  fig.  2022.  j  Thel.  ain<jrpha 
Fr.  £/.,  V.  i.  p.  183.     Thel.  lact^acens  Berk.  En^,  Ft.,  p.  167.. 
and   Brit,    Futigi,  No.   21.;    remarkable  for  distilling  drops   of  milk  whcq 
wounded,  which,  in  taste  and  smell,  rcsembltis  that  of  j^.  quietus.     This 
species  occurs  also  on  the  elm,     Thel.  gigantia  Pen,  Muc.  Eur.,  v.  i.  p.  150.; 
Thel,  livida  Fr.  Syst,  Myc,  v.  i,  p.  447.     Thel.  puteaiia  Schum.,  Fr.  Syti. 
Myc.^  V.  i.  p.  4+9. ;  a  pecufmrly  hygrometric  fungus,  which  occurs  in  houses. 
When  placed,  after  being  gummed  on  paper  and  preserved  in  the  herbarium 
for  several  weeks,  in  the  cupboard  where  the  iungus  was  first  found,  and 
where  it  had  been  entirely  destroyed  by  a  fiolution   of  corrosive  sublimate; 
though  the  woodwork,  which,  in  consequence,  in  an  uuusually  damp 
season,  had    before    been  constantly  dripping,  was  quite  dry ;   it, 
in  12  hours,  recovered  its  original  fleshy  appearance,  and  was  studded 
with    drops  of  colTee-coloured  moisture,    {Berk,  in   Mag.  t*f  Bot. 
and    Zocl.,  v.  i.  p.  44.)      Cal6oera  visc6sa   Fr.  Sytt.    Myc,  v.  i. 
p.  486.;  syn.  Clavaria  viscoaa  Pert.  Comm.,  t.  1.  f.  1.    Peiiza.  caly- 
cjna  Schnm,,  syn.  P.  pulcbella  Grev,  Fl.  Ed.,  p.  421. ;  extremely  com; 
mon  on  fallen  branches  of  the  larch.     Pcz.  buccina  Pert.  Syn,,  p« 
659.;  Pet.  sungulnea  Pert.  Syn.,  p.  657,;    Pez.  xanthostigma  Fr. 
Obt.,  i.  p.  166.;  Pet,  flexella  Fr.  Sytt.  Myc,  v.  ii.  p.  152.;  Dttiola 
radicvta  Pt  •  Sytt.  Myc,  v.  ii.  [>.  170.,  and  our  fi^.  2023.     Helotium 
radicacum  Alb.  et  Schw.,  t.  8.  f.  6. ;  a  very  beautiful,  but  destructive,  fupgua, 
growing  on  boards  of  i^iuus  sylvestria.      The  imicedinous  rootti  intiinuate 
themseTves  between  the  fibres  ot'  the  wood,  and,  creeping  far  and  wide,  sepa- 
rate, and  at  length  retider  tlie  substance  sofl  and  rotten,  by  ejihausting  its 
nutritive  particles.    Besides  which,  from  the  crumpent  mode  of  growth  of  this 
fungus,   the    wood    is   rendered  pervious  to  the  rain,  and,  in  a  few  years, 
^romPA  brittle:  and  ppriRhc*.     The  rootw  are  perennial,  and  put  forth   frp«h 
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inilividuals  every  year,  which  nrc  in  perfection  after  the  spring 
rains.  Stlctis  parallela  Fr,  Sj/st.  Mi/c,^  v.  ii.  p.  197.  A  curious 
unclescribcd  species  (Stictis  nWeu)  is  found  in  ^reot  ahuiiilancc 
near  Paris,  in  tlie  Bois  dc  Boulogne^  on  the  fallen  leaves  of  f  inus 
Diarftinius,  and  is  most  probably   to  be  found  in   some  of  the 

London  nurseries.  NaEmatfclia 
encephala  Fr,  Syjtt.  jl/r/r.,  v.  ii.  p. 
227. ;  Dttcrymyces  stillatus  AV«, 
Grej  ,  t.  159.,  'and  our  ./^.  2024. ; 
Ag^'rium  rufiirn  Fr.  St/^t,  Myc.^  v. 
ii.  p.  232, ;  Nidularia  crucibulum 
Fr,  Syst.  Mt/c,t\.  ii.  p.  2ft9.,  Grt^\^ 
t.  34-.,  and  our  J!g,  2025.  SpbaeVia  gelatin4jsa 
f.  I23»  124.  a  very  rare  species.     Sp.  abietis 


a> 


Tbde  Fung.   Meek, 
Fr.    Syat.  Afyc.f  v 


II. 

ii.  p.  398.;  Sp.  slrigosa  Jib.  et  Schw.,  t.  5.  f.  7.;  Sp. 
aordkia  Fr,  St/it.  3/ur.,  v.  ii.  p.  458.;  appearing  like  a  black  scurfy  slain  on 
moist  pine  wood.  fep.  pilifera  Fr.  St/st.  Myc,  v.  ii.  p.  +72. ;  remarkable  for 
its  hair-like  orifice.  Lophium  inytilinum  Fr.  Si/st.  Mtfc,  ?.  u.  p.  533.,  Grcw^ 
t.  177.  f.  I.,andour/g^.2026.; 
and  Lophium  elSituni  Grtv.^  u 
177.  f.  2.,  and  our  ^fig.  2027. ; 
are  most  curious  and  elegant 
i^ungi,  resembling  minute  bi- 
valve shells,  placed  with  their  frontal  margin  upwards. 
Phacldiuin  i^ni  Schmidt,  Afyc.  Hrft.,  ii.  t.  2.  f*  11. ;  on  the  siK7 

bark  of  Fiiius  sylvestris,  Reticuluria  atra /i//>.  r/ iS^Am'.,  t,3.  f.  3, ;  Lycop6r- 
don  fuliginosum  Sow.,  t.  257. ;  Ret.  oUvacea  Fr.  Si/st.  Afyo.,  v. 
iii.  p.  69.;  remarkable  for  its  beautiful  olive-green  sporitlia^ 
Perichae^na  flbi^tina  Fr.  St/sL  Mj/c,  v.  iii.  p.  191.;  Spha^ro- 
csrpus  sessilis  Sotv.^  f.  258. ;  and  Pachnocybc  ferruginea  litrk. 
Eng.  i7.,  V.  V.  p.  334.,  syn.  Mucor  ferrugfneus  Sow.,  t,  378.  f. 
10. 

Several  species  occur  on  the  fallen  cones; 
amongst  which  are:  Jgiricus  tenacellus 
Fert.  Ic.  Fid.,  t.  I,  f,  3,  4,,  syn.  A^.  spi- 
9n!8  nipcs  Si/w.^  t.    206.,   and  our  Jig.  2028. ; 

At.  confgenua  Pers.  St/n.^  p.  388.  Ag.  sanguinol^ntus 
Aih.  et  Schw.^  p.  196,;  a  small  but  elegant  species, 
distilling  a  claret-coloured  rtuid  when  broken,  which  often  occurs  on  conea 
of  the  Scotch  pine,  though  found  also  on  the  twigs  of  various  trees.  Ag* 
strobiltnus  Pcfa.  Syn.,  p.  393.,  and  our  ^g.  2029.,  syn,  A  coecineus  Sow.f 
t-  197.;  which  occurs,  also,  occasionally  on  twigs,  as  in  ausu 

our  figure.  Hydnum  auriscalpiura  L,,  iSbu'.,  C.  267,, 
Grev.,  t.  19G.,  and  our  /fjtf.  2030. ;  on  cones  of  /*inus 
sylvestris.  Peziza  pin&ti  BaUch.  Cant.,  i.  f.  140.;  P.  conl- 
gena  Pert.  Syn.^  p.  GM.,  Grev.  Fi.  Ed.^  p.  425. ;  SphtcVia 
strobilina  HolL  tt  Scfnn.^  Fr.  St/H.  Myc,  v.  ii.  p.  495.; 
Hystcrium  contgenum    Moug.  et    JVV*/.,    No.  475-;   on 

cones  of  the 
Scotch      fir, 

confined  to  the  upper  and  ex- 
posed portion  of  the  scales. 
Perichae'na  strobilina  Fr.  Sj/st. 
Afi/r.,\.  iii.  p.  \9{i.^Grcv.,t.  275.; 
between  the  scales  of  old  cones 
of  tlie  spruce  fir. 

On  the  leaves  are  produced  ; 
V.  ii,  p.  157.;  SpheeVia  Pinastri  Dec.  FL  Fr,, 


/S 


Peziza  aubtilJs  Fr. 


9031 

Si/it.  M,/c. 


V.  VI.  p.  133.;   llysteriuni  PinkaXn  ScArud.,  Pert.  Syn.t  p.  28.,  Grev.^  1.60, 
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JBdiiium  i^ni  Prrs,  Syn.^  p.  213.,  Grev,^  t,  7,,  and  our  Jig.  2031.;  on  Plnua 
sjivestris,  occurring  soDiednies  on  twigs,  and  being  then  much  larger.  An  allied 
apccies,  JE,  abietinum,  is  found,  in  Germany,  on  the  spruce  fir  ;  and  two  on 
^lnu8  y^icea,  JE,  cohininare  and  JE,  t  latinum.  Ail  arc  figured  by  Alliertini  and 
Schwciiiitz,  in  their  fifth  plate.  The  latter  infests  trees  to  such  an  extent,  that 
they  arc  known  by  the  name  of  hexenbiiume. 

Many  Fungi  grow  beneath  the 
I  shade  of  ('onifene ;  as  ^g&ricus  hy- 
pothejus  Fr.,  syn,  w-/.  limaclnus  Suuu, 
t.  b.,  and  our  Jig,  W32. ;  A.  niulti- 
f^rinis  Schccff^  syn.  A.  terreus  Sow.^ 
t.  7G.,  and  our  Jig.  2033.  j  A.  delici- 
osus  jL.,  Sow.f  t.  :302.,  and  our  jf^. 
2034, ;  the  reitzkers  of  the  Germans.  «W3 

is,  as  its  nanie  implies,  a  most  delicious  agaric,  but  not 
always  to  be  eaten  with  impunity.  It  abounds  in  mucilaginous  matter,  und 
hag,  therefore,  been  recommended  for  pulmonary  affections  by  M  Duf'resnoy. 
'  A.  rufus  Scop. ;    A.  bcllus  Pat. ;  A.  niaculatua  Atb.  el  Sr^u\ 

syn.  A.  carnosus  Sow.,  t.  5i4<5.,  and  our  aoas 

Ji^.  ii03G, ;  A.  vulgaris  Per9.  ;   and  ./. 
limonius  Fr,y  Cantharcllu^  aurantiacus 
iVu/f, ;    a    poieonous   species,   which 
must  be  carefully  distinguished  from 
the  edible  one,  C.  cibarius  Fr.,  our^";.  2037.  boletus 
granulatus  L.,  syn.  B.  lactJfluus  M'iM.,  Sow.,  t.  420. 

an  esculent  species,  according  to  Persoon.      B.  bovtnus 

L. ;  and  B.  variegatiis  Swarh.     Hydnum  imbricatuiu  L., 

Grev^tt.  71.,  and  our  J^. 

2033. ;   and   H.  compdc-, 

turn    Pen.      Thclephorn 

terrestria    Fr.;    T.  laci- 

niala  Fr.,  syn.   Ilelvella 

car}'t>pbyllne^a     Bo/t,,    I, 

173.,  and  our  Jtg.  2038. ; 

and      T.    byssoides    Fr. 

Clavaria    abietina    Pert. 


W'''' 
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Byn.  Leitlia  mltrulft   Grcv.,  t.  Hi.,  and  our /g.  2039»     Spathuliiria  flAvida 
>r*..  Grev.^    t.  165.,  and   our  ^.  20-W>.    Sphje'ria  capitiita  Holnuk,  syn. 


j^ria  agaricif6rmb  Sow.,  I.  354,,    and  our  /g.  2042.,  parasitic 
i^unyces  granulatus  Ft,\  and  8. aluthcea  Pen.,  syn.  ^. 
ciaviita  Sow,,  t.  139.,  and  our  Ji^.  2044. ;  are  both  among  the 
most  curious  and  rare  of  British  Fungi :    and  to  these  may 


upon 
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he  added  the  interesting  8.  latcritia  i'V.,  developed  upon  ugnrics,  wliich  are 
•o  stmogely  altered  by  the  parasite  as  to  assume  tlie  form  of  a  //ctvclia 
or  Ltotia.  ^      .  ^    , .     . 

The  branches  of  the  larch,  which  are  cut  oflT  for  the  piirpose  of  thmmng 
phuitafions,  arc  frefpiently  covere<l  with  .-Igaricua  mltis  Pen.;  and  under  the 
shade  ahoun<ls  /?olelus  /aricinus  Berk.  ,  .      , 

The  Stitrif/  vfthe  Sprofr.  The  mode  which  we  have  foUowed  in  the  sUidy 
of  the  /Ibictina',  oh  in  all  the  other  orders  and  genern  treated  of  in  this  work, 
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has  been,  first,  to  6tud_v  the  Bubject  hislorically,  that  is,  to  ascertain  what  has 
been  said  of  it  in  books  ;  anti,  next,  to  study  it  practically,  that  is  to  compare 
the  information  and  the  plates  given  in  books,  with  living  plants.  After 
pemaing  all  the  works  we  could  procure  on  the  subject,  including  Lambert's 
Geniu  PinuSf  2d  edit.,  2  vols,  8vo,  and  the  third  volume  of  that  work  (which, 
though  only  three  or  four  copies  have  yet,  August,  1837,  been  published, 
we  have  been  very  kindly  favoured  with  the  loan  of  by  His  Grace  the  DukC] 
of  Bedford),  we  took  the  first  two  volumes  of  Lajnbert's  work,  and  that" 
volume  of  Michaiix's  North  American  St/ha  which  contains  the  vibietinae  of 
Korth  Ameiica,  in  our  hands,  and  visited  Loddiges's  arboretum,  the  Horti- 
ciiJtura!  Society's  Garden,  Kew,  Syon  House,  Dropmorc,  Whitton»  Paina  ■ 
HiJl,  Mill  Hill,  White  Knights,  and  the  principal  nurseries;  and,  from  the  study 
of  the  plants  in  these  places,  in  connexion  with  the  descriptions  and  plutei 
in  the  books  we  have  mentioned,  we  have  arrived  at  the  general  conclusions 
which  we  shall  now  shortly  lay  before  the  reader,  as  preliminary  to  giving  each 
genus,  and  its  species  and  varieties,  in  detail. 

In  every  arrangement  of  species  and  varieties,  it  appears  to  us  that  there 
ought  to  be  two  objects  in  view.  First,  to  throw  all  the  kinds  into  groufjs 
capable  of  being  more  or  less  distinctly  defined  ;  or,  at  all  events,  of  being  repre- 
Bentcd  by  one  speciea  as  a  typej  such,  for  example,  as  the  group  Sylvestres, 
of  the  section  BJnaE,  which  consists  of  species  all  more  or  less  resembling  the 
Scotch  pine  in  foliage  and  in  cones.  The  use  of  these  groups  i.s,  to  render 
the  whole  mass  easily  comprehended  by  any  person  who  knows  only  a  few  of  the 
species  j  and,  secondly,  when  separating  these  groups  into  species  and  varieties^ 
to  give  as  prominent  a  place  to  all  varieties  and  subvarietiea  that  arc  truly  dis- 
tinct, as  if  they  were  species.  Besides  the  argument  which  we  have  advanced  in 
favour  of  throwing  the  kinds  into  groups,  there  arc  the  important  ones  men- 
tioned in  Part  II,  of  this  work  (p.  216.)  j  viz.  those  of  assisting  a  colk^ctor  of 
trees  to  make  a  judicious  selection,  and  of  preventing  a  beginner  in  botanical 
studies  from  puzzling  himself  in  finding  out  specific  distinctions  where  none 
really  exist.  The  reason  why  we  wish  to  keep  every  variety  and  stibvaricty 
BA  distinct  as  possible  is,  that,  in  the  practice  of  arboriculture,  whether  fof 
useful  or  ornamental  purposes,  a  variety  is  often  of  as  much  importance  as  a< 
species,  and  sometimes,  indeed,  more  so  :  for  example,  in  P.  sylvestris,  the 
Highland  variety  is  known  and  acknowltjdged  to  produce  timber  of  a  superior 
Buality  to  the  common  kind ;  and,  in  point  of  ornament,  for  situations  where 
tlie  common  kind  of  Scotch  pine  is  too  large,  the  species  may  be  repre- 
pented  by  P.  (s.)  p.  Miighuji  lAna,  which  forms  a  beautiful  little  bush. 

In  studying  tlie  Jbietinne  from  living  trees^  the  terminal  buds,  the  number 
of  leaves  in  a  bundle  or  sheath,  and  their  position  on  the  branch,  the  sheatha 
being  persistent  or  deciduous,  and  the  form  of  the  cones,  and  the  character 
of  their  scales,  are  the  principal  points  by  ^vhicli,  we  think,  one  species  or  group 
of  kinds  can  be  distinguibhed  from  another.  Thus,  in  /^inus,  all  the  varieties  of 
P.  aylveatris  have  short'pointed  retiinous  buds^  diflering  less  in  thi^  respect 
than  they  do  in  their  cones,  or  in  the  length  of  their  foliage.  P.  Larkio 
(which  we  consider  as  iijctuding  a  nun;ber  of  European  and  some  Asiatic 
kinds,  generally  ranked  as  species,  such  as  P.  tauritaj  P.  romuna,  P.  cala- 
brica,  P,  caraManica,  &c.li  is  distinguished  by  its  long,  sharply  pointed,  con- 
cave-aided, resinous  buds ;  and  A  Pin&ster  and  P.  Pfnea,  by  their  abort, 
blunt,  imbricated  buds,  which  are  never  covered  with  resin.  The  buds  of 
P,  ToB^da  (which  we  consider  to  be  the  centre  of  a  group  of  varieties  generally 
treated  as  ipecies,  under  the  names  of  P.  rigida,  P.  variabilis,  P,  stT<!ituia,  &c.}^ 
are  very  small  and  resinous,  and  they  are  more  numerous  on  the  shoots  than  id' 
any  other  species,  either  European  or  American.  All  the  kinds  belonging  to 
P,  T^^da  have  also  the  peculiar  property  of  sending  out  numerous  small  abor- 
tive shoots  from  the  dormant  oi  adventitious  buds  in  their  trunks  and  larger 
branches,  by  which  the  trees  may  be  known  at  a  jglance,  even  at  a  distance. 
All  the  tender  kinds  (such  as  P*  longilolia,  and  its  allied  sorts,  P.  leiophylla, 
P,  catiarienais,  &c.)  have  small   obscjiro  buds ;  and  so  on.      The  scales  of 
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the  coDes  of  all  the  variedes  of  P.  sylv^stris  terminate  in  surfacea  having 
more  or  less  the  appearance  of  a  depreased  pyrnnud  ;  those  of  all  the  varieties 
of  P.  Laricio  have  a  Binooth  lip,  more  or  le^s  pr(>trutlin{»,  and  terminaiing 
in  a  depressed  point ;  those  of  all  the  varieties  of  P.  Pinaster  terminate  in 
a  strong  woody  pyramidal  point;  and  those  of  all  the  varieties  of  P,  TlaeMa 
in  a  slender  sharp  nriekle,  turned  upwards  or  downwards.  The  cones  of 
different  varieties  ot  what  we  consider  as  the  saine  species  vary  much  in 
size ;  and,  as  these  variously  sized  cones  are  generally  reproduced  from 
seed,  the  plants  bearing  thein  have  been  usually  treated  as  distinct  spe- 
cies. We  do  not,  however,  consider  the  fact  of  the  seed  of  large-coned 
fariaties  producing  plants  bearing  large  cones,  any  more  a  proof  that  the  kind 
18  a  species,  than  we  do  that  of  seedlings  from  the  seeds  ot  a  large  apple  pro- 
ducing trees  bearing  large  apples,  a  proof  that  the  particular  kind  of  apple  is 
a  species  distinct  from  apple  trees  bearing  small  apples.  The  cones  of  P.(s.)  p, 
Mughu*  are  twice  the  size  of  those  of  P.  (s.)  p.  pumilio ;  but  in  other  respects 
the  plants  are  hardly  distinguishable.  Perhaps  we  shall  be  told  that  the  com- 
parison between  pine  trees  and  apple  trees  is  not  a  fair  ground  of  argument ; 
because  the  apple  tree  is  in  a  state  of  culture,  and  far  removed  from  iis  uatural 
habits  ;  but  to  this  we  answer,  that  tlie  same  effects  as  those  produced  by 
culture  in  the  apple  tree,  are  produced  by  a  variety  of  geographical  and  phy- 
sical circumstances  in  the  pine  tree;  and  of  this  the  two  abovti-named 
varieties  of  P.  sylvestris  may  be  cited  as  a  proof. 

The  leaves  of  all  the  species  of  pines  may  be  classed  according  to  the  num- 
ber in  a  sheath ;  and  this  is  a  most  convenient  mode  of  determining  the  groups 
and  even  the  species,  in  the  case  both  of  young  plants,  and  of  trees  without 
cones.  All  the  European  species,  with  the  exception  of  P.  Ccmbra^  have  only 
2  leaves  in  a  sheath,  and  most  of  the  Asiatic,  Mexican,  and  Californian  kinds 
have  3,4,  or  5  leaves  ;  while  those  of  the  United  Stntes  and  Canada  have,  for 
the  most  part,  3.  The  leaves  vary  in  length  in  different  species ;  bat  much  less 
so  in  the  varieties  of  the  same  species  than  might  be  imagined.  Thus,  in  all 
the  varieties  of  P.  Laricio  the  leaves  are  nearly  double  the  length  of  those  of 
P.  sylvestris. 

Pinus.  In  studying  this  genus,  and  arranging  the  kinds  according  to  their 
buds,  cones»  and  leaves,  we  consider  P.  sylv^stris,  P.  Laricio,  P.  Pinaster, 
P.  Pinea,  P.halep^nsis,and  P.  Cembra,  as  the  principle  European  species,  and 
the  other  European  kinds  as  only  varieties  of  them.  P.  australis,  P.  jHe^da, 
P.  BanksirtJwi,  P.  inops,  P.  pungens,  and  P.  iS^trobus,  we  consider  as  the  prin- 
cipal species  of  North  America.  P.  Sabinmna,  P.  ponderosa,  and  P.  instgnis 
are  the  principal  species  of  California.  P.  Lambertuina  and  P.  monticota 
also  from  California,  and  P.  excclsa  from  Nepal,  appear  to  be  only  varieties 
of  P.  A'trobus.  The  most  remarkable  species  from  Nepal  is  P.  Gtrardiowfl, 
which  has  straight  stiff'  leaves  like  those  of  P.  Pinea,  but  with  caducous 
sheaths. 

vl'bies  is  a  genus  of  which  there  are  so  few  specieSj  that  it  is  attended  with 
po  great  diificulty.  A,  rubra,  A,  nigra,  and  A,  dlba  are  probably  only  differ- 
ent forms  of  one  and  the  same  species.  A.  Sm'tthidna  may  possibly  be  u  variety 
of  A.  excelsa,  and  A.  duniosa  of  A.  canadensis.  A.  Douglusi  and  A  Mcnziesii 
appear  ipecifically  d'lstinct,  but  there  are  only  very  small  plants  of  the  latter 
in  tliis  country.  Oneof  tlie  most  remarkable  species  of  J*bies,  from  Cepha- 
lonia,  which  has  lanceolate  and  shar|>-pointed  leaves,  like  those  of  uu  arau- 
carin,  has  just  (1837)  been  introduced. 

Picea  is  a  very  easy  genus ;  P.  bal^amea,  Fraseri,  and  Pwtita  are  probably  only 
varieties  of  one  species ;  and,  though  P.  Webb/aMrt  has  purple  cones,  we  doubt 
whether  it  can  be  considered  more  distinct  from  P.  pectinata  than  Tllia 
frandifcVlia  is  from  T.  parvifolia.  The  colour  of  the  cones  in  the  .^bietinro 
pas  no  clmrn  to  be  considered  a  specific  distinction;  because  in  all  exten- 
Bve  woods  of  one  species,  such  as  of  P,  9\  Ivestris  mid  Larix  europse'a  In 
Scotland,  they  will  be  found  to  vary  considerably. 

fturh.     It  appears  very  doubtful  to  us,  whether  ti^ere  ore  inore  tf)ni)  op9 
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Species  of  tins  genus  ;  but  the  varieties  wc  ndmit  lo  be  distinct ;  and  these  might 
be  increased  in  niiniber,  if  the  colour  of  the  Aowers  and  of  the  cones  were 
taken  into  consideration. 

To  observe  the  different  forms  assumed  by  the  same  species,  they  should 
be  studied  in  all  their  native  habitats  ;  and,' to  mark  how  all  these  diffbrcnt 
fomis  return  to  that  of  the  species  which  may  be  considered  the  central  or 
normal  form,  it  h  necessary  to  study  them  under  cultivation  in  the  same  soil, 
situation,  and  climate,  ^fany  sjjecies  of  /^fbietinae  that  are  very  diatincl  in 
the  forests  of  America^  come  very  near  to  each  other  in  the  pinetums  of 
Britiun;  and  species  which  appear  very  distinct  in  the  pure  air  and  elevated 
situation  of  Dropmore,  are  hardly  recognisable  as  ditTerent  in  the  smoky 
atmosphere  of  the  Hackney  arboretum.  It  is  very  remarkable,  that,  in  this 
last  situation,  the  only  species  which  thrive  are  P.  LaHcio  and  its  varieties, 
and  P.  Pinaster  and  P.  Pinea.  These,  therefore,  may  be  considered  the 
best  pines  for  planting  in  cities, 

Wnatever  we  may  think  on  the  subject  of  species,  we  have  treated  all 
the  kinds  in  such  a  manner,  and  pven  so  many  synonymes,  that  those  who 
differ  from  us  in  opinion  will  find  no  difliLulty  in  recognising  in  our  p«|i;ea  the 
species  of  other  authors.  The  f^reat  objects  that  wc  have  had  in  view,  in 
this  work,  in  reducing  the  number  of  species,  have  been  to  simplify  and  to 
generalise,  in  order  to  render  the  subject  of  technical  distinctions  less  per* 
plc.\ing  to  general  readers,  and  to  young  students  iu  arboriculture. 

As  the  dried  specimens  of  the  ifbietinae,  from  the  large  size  of  the  cones, 
cannot,  in  general,  be  kept  in  paper,  like  the  specimens  of  broad-leaved  trees, 
we  may  mention,  for  the  benefit  of  gardeners,  that  we  have  found  slight  paste- 
board boxes,  like  those  in  which  hats  are  kept,  which  cost,  in  London,  about 
6rf.  each,  a  very  convenient  receptacle  for  enclosing  them.  Each  box  will 
contain,  at  an  average,  half  a  dozen  species.  The  specimens,  as  soon  as 
possible  after  being  gathered,  should  be  dipped  in  boiling  water,  in  conse- 
quence of  which  they  will  retain  their  leaves  ;  and  as  the  cone?,  generally  open 
by  drying,  when  it  is  wished  to  see  their  correct  shape,  they  ought  to  be  put 
into  cold  water  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  till  the  scales  close  up,  and  the  cone 
resumes  ita  original  form. 

Genus  L 


PfNUSZ.    The  Pine.     Li«.  5^^*/.  Monoe'cia  Monadelphia* 

tfienti/U-atioa.  Lhi  0*n.^  ing. ;  Juu..4t4^:  Fl.  Br,  103L  i  Tbum.,  t355,  JsW. ;  fiinn.,  I.  SJ.  ; 
U.  Du  Ham  .  a.  |v  SS9.  ;  Lntnh  Pin.,  iid  etL,  1.  t  I . 

Stfrnmymfi.  l/e  pin,  Mr. ;  Firlitr,  PjrnbAuni,  or  Kiefer,  Ger, ;  Pynboom,  DitUM  ;  Pino,  ItaL  And 
Spnm.  ;  Pinu,  Angto-SartM  ;  Pitinua,  nV/jiA  \   Pcigne,  f>«<'. 

Di'rtimtitm,  The  wont  Piniu  rnincH  r'roin  I  he  Greek  aiiuat  utcd  by  ThcHiphraituc  to  dnignate  the 
pine  iTvte.  Pmot  ha»  rr>T  its  ruot  mon.  which  fijfnmeii  fiit;  berauve  the  lriH*»  of  thU  geium  ftirntih 
pilch  Bfifl  tar.  OthPT*  rii-rive  tne  word  Finiu  fhnn  n|H,  or  fyit,  a  mountain  or  rcKk,  Crtlic ;  in 
allufion  to  th«r  liAhiUt  of  th«  tree ;  tbe  Briti»h  towni  Ptti-nm,  Pcn-rith,  and  Ppn.macn  •  aud  the 
Spanish  onc»,  Pcnnai-flor,  Pcnna-Bcl,  (tc,  being  to  call  from  beinf  built  on  hill*,  or  rocki. 

Dttcription.  Evergreen  trees,  generally  of  large  size,  natives  of  Europe, 
Asia,  and  America,  and  in  an  eminent  degree  Iwjth  useful  and  ornamental. 
They  flower,  in  Britain,  in  May  and  June,  and  generally  ripen  their  cones  in 
the  autumn  of  the  following  year.  The  species  may  be  arranged  either 
according  to  their  cones,  or  their  leaves ;  and  we  have  adopted  the  latter 
feature  as  the  foundation  of  our  sections,  because  it  is  appUcalde  to  trees  in 
every  stage  of  their  growth  ;  and  because  many  of  the  species  in  London 
gardens  have  not  yet  borne  cones. 

Sect  i.  Bintv. — Leaves  generally  2  in  a  Sheath, 

§  i.  Sf/hciift'cs, 
SeeL  Char,    Leaves  short,  more  or  less  glaucous ;  cones  short,  generally  small. 
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on  short  footstalks.    Buds  ovate,  blunt-pointed,  and  more  or  less  covered 
with  resin. 

A.  Conei  having  the  Scales  without  Prickles, 
±   I.  P.  sylve'stris  L.     The  wood,  or  Scotchy  Pine,  or  Scotch  Fir, 

IdeHtifteatkm.  Lin.  Sp.  PL.  1418. :  WiUd.  4.  494. j  6«r.  Emac.,  ISSfiL ;  Hook.  Scot.,  27& ;  Dum.  Bot. 
Cult,  6.  p.  45& ;  WoodT.  Med.  Bot,  570.  UW.:  Smith  Fl.  Br.,  1 1031.  :  Hudi.  Angl..  4S&  j 
-WiUi.  Arr  ,  o<]  '■^-'.  i  Vi,n.Kmi.,  1.  p.  IB.  ;  VilL  I>Mupk«  3.  p.^M.;  Mill.  Uluft,  tSS.  ;  Du 
Roi  Harbk  .  ^."i   I'^n.,  'i.^lti.i  Hunt  Evfrt.  &j\.,  1.  p.  ^4. ;  Enfr.  Fl.,  4wp.  159- ;  AVilld.  Baum., 

C265.:  Hii\m-  MttiA^,  ^  17?^ ;  Jaiimt  St.  Hikfr*.  L5S.  ;  Rich,  *Ur  lei  CoRi£»  p,  55.;    H8m  An- 
it,  p.  S.  i  Smah  im  aeei'i  Cjrd.,  No.  U ;  HooJl  Br., p.  4ti&  j  V.  Du  Ham,,  5.  p.  Saj. ;  Lamb.  Pin., 

ed.  foL  1. 1  1-,  and  ed.  «M,  1.  t  1. 1  MJclix.  N.  Amtr.  Syl.,  a  p,  12&  j  M«cl(jiy  FL  Hibem.,  p.  258. ; 

LindL  Sjnmi  ,  p.  iit.  \  Puuehet  jfot  *j]|>tiqu^,  S.  p,66fi-  ;  Lib  a  Man,  p  iSsa. 
S^nouffme^     /'.  IdlJi*  btnu,  &<?..  /^aJV.  //<•/(<    No.  jilCtJi  ;  P  rtibra  MiiL  Diet.,  No.  a. ;  P.  •ylv^tri* 

communi-j  AU  Hari.  Kea>.,A  p.  ^(Vi.  ;  F..  Six  ^.  Gmel  Stb.,  1.  p.  1T8, ;  Pin  Satira^.  Pin  d'Eoo^W, 

fy. ;  getiiP!ii.t;  fiihfp,  RL'TUPine  f'irhic,  Kiefet^  Taune,  atld  £b  cit(i«r  hAin«*,  whtcn  are  given  in 

Hayne'i  AUfSdung  ,  (iiT, ;  Fjrilwsom,  Jiufch  ;  Pino  iylvatlco,  /(a/,;  Pino  »jf]vc»lre,  JSpon.;  Fyrre, 

Dan.  and  Surd. ;  Sosoa,  PoL^  Boh.,  and  Amm. 
EngravingM.    Woodv.  Med.  Bot,  1 207.;  PaU.  Rou.,  tS.  f.].;  MiU.  Illuit,t82:;  Hunt  Evel. 

^1.,  p.  ?74. ;  Black.,  1 190. ;  Eng.  Bot,  35.  t.  8460. ;  Lamb.  Pin.,  8d  ed..  1. 1 1. ;  N.  Du  Ham.,  S. 

t  66. ;  Michx.  N.  Amer.  Syl.,  a  t  isa  ;  Hayne  Abbild.,  1 153. 

Spec.  Char.,  4*^*     Leaves  rigid,  in  pairs.     Young  cones  stalked, 
recurved.     Crest  of  the  anthers  very  small.    (Smith,)    Buds 
(fg.  2043.)  ovate, blunt-pointed, from  J  in.  to  ^  in.  long,  and  4  in. 
wide  in  the  broadest  part ;  white,  with  a  reddish  tip,  the  white 
produced  by  resuious  exuikition.   The  central  bud  generally  with 
5  or  6  smaller  ones  round  it.   Leaves  (Jig.  2044.  b.)  from  1  ^  in.  to 
2|  in.  long,  somewhat  waved  and  twist^,  slightly  concave  on  the 
upper,  and  convex  on  the  under  surl&ce ;   light  bluish  |reen, 
finely  serrulated  on  the  edges ;  the  sheath  lacerated  and  slightly 
ringed.     Cones  (Jig,  2044.  a)  from  2  in.  to  3  in.  long,  and  from 
1  in.  to  1^  in.  broad.     Scales  (Jig.  2044.  d)  from  1  in.  to  1^  in.       9043 
long,  terminating  in  an  irregular  four-sided    projecting  point,  often  re- 
curved.    Seeds,  with  the  wing  (c),  from  1  in.  to  l^in.  long;  without  the 
wing,  from  -jV  in.  to  -^ha. 
long;  dark-coloured.     Coty- 
ledons (Jig.  2045.)  5  to  7.  — 
A  tall,  straight,  hardy,  long- 
lived    tree,    from    60  ft.  to 
100  ft.  high ;  a  native  of  most 
Darts  of  Europe,  flowering  in 
May  and  June,  and  ripening 
its  cones  about  18  months 
afterwards;  the  most   valu- 
able, for  its  timber,  of  all  the 
European  species  of  Plnus. 

Varieties.  Like  all  trees  which 
have  an  extensive  geographi- 
cal range,  and  grow  on  almost 
every  Rind  of  soil,  and  at 
great  elevations  as  well  as  in 
plains,  the  varieties  and  vari- 
ations of  the  Scotch  pine 
are  exceedingly  numerous  ; 
both  as  respects  the  exterior 
appearance  of  the  tree,  and 
tne  quality  of  its  timber  and 
resinous  products.  ()n  poor 
soils,  at  great  elevations,  it 
becomes  a  diminutive  shrub 
timber  tree,  the    wood    on 


and  in  low 
some    light 


I  lofty 
almost 


situations,  where  it  is 

^  ^,       sandy   soils,  is  white, 

without  resin,  and  of  little  duration ;  while  on  other  soils,  of  a  colder  and 
more  substantial  nature,  it  is  red,  heavy,  and  of  ^rcat  durability.  It 
appears,  ako,  that  the  same  soil  will  produce  both  white-wooded,  and  red- 
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wooded  treea ;  and  that  seeds  from  red-wooded 
trees  will,  at  least  in  many  instances,  produce 
others  the  wood  of  which  is  red.  The  first  re- 
corded notice  which  we  have  of  varieties  or  vana- 
tiuns  in  the  quality  of  the  timber  of  the  Scutch 

Eine  is  in  the  7Vert/Mc  on  Fared  Treex^  published 
y  the  Earl  of  Haddington  in  1760.  His  Lor<Jship 
Bays  I  •*  Though  I  liave  heard  it  asserted  that  there 
is  but  one  kind  of  Scots  fir,  iind  what  difference 
is  seen  in  the  wood  when  wrought  is  only  owing  to 

the  aije  of  the  tree,  and  the  soil  where  it  grew,  ||     9041 

vet  I  am  convinced  it  is  otherwise ;  for  this  reason : 
\Vhen  I  cut  firs  that  were  too  near  the  house, 
there  were  people  alive  here  who  remembered  when 
my  father  bought  the  seed.  It  was  all  sown  to- 
gether in  the  seed  bed,  removed  to  a  nursery,  and 
afterwards  planted  out  the  same  day.  These 
trees  I  cut  down,  and  saw  some  of  them  verv 
white  and  spongy,  others  of  them  red  and  harci, 
though  standing  within  a  few  yards  of  one  another. 
This  makes  me  gather  my  cones  from  the  trees 
that  have  the  reddest  wood,  as  I  have  said 
before.*'  (Trcahsc,  ^-c)  Boutcher,  in  1775,  says 
that  it  has  been  an  old  dispute,  which  btill 
subsists,  whether  thcTe  are  more  sorts  than  one  of  the  Scotch  pine  or  fir. 
It  is  commonly  objected,  he  adds,  that  the  difference  which  we  see  in  the 
wood  is  owing  to  the  age  of  the  tree,  or  the  quality  of  tlie  soil  in  which  it 
grows  ;  but  that  this  opinion  is  founded  on  insufficient  observation,  for 
he  has  seen  many  pine  trees  cut  down  of  equal  age,  in  the  same  spot, 
where  some  were  white  and  spongy,  and  others  red  and  hard.  *'The  dif- 
ference of  colour  may  easily  be  distinguished  by  any  one  who  walks 
through  a  newly  pruned  plantation  even  of  3'oung  trees."  {Tteatise,  ^c, 
p.  137.)  The  important  fact,  that  both  red  and  white  wood  may  be  pro- 
duced by  the  same  soih  is  confirmed  by  two  specimens  of  wood  in  Law- 
son's  Museum^  Edinburgh.  They  were  presented  by  James  Farquharson, 
Es(j.,  of  InvercaulJ,  in  Invemess-shire,  the  proprietor  of  some  of  the  finest 
native  forests  of  Scotch  pine  in  Scotland.  One  of  the  specimens  was  of 
very  fine-grained  red  wood,  cut  from  a  tree  200  vears  old,  and  grown  on  a 
gravelly  sod  with  a  mixture  of  clay;  and  the  other  was  a  specimen  of  n 
white-wooded  tree,  cut  from  one  about  70  years  of  age,  which  had  been 
grown  on  the  same  soil.    (Man.  p.  .S32.) 

The  difference,  both  in  the  external  appearance  and  in  the  qualities  of 
the  timber  of  different  trees  of  Pmu»  sylvestris,  received  a  good  deal  of 
attention  from  Mr.  Don  of  Forfar,  about  18  tO  (see  Man.  CaL  Hort.  Soc, 
vol.  i.  p.  li?l.);  and,  subsequently,  from  various  other  authors,  more  espe- 
cially the  cultivatora  of  the  pine  and  fir  tribe  in  France:  but,  after  all  tnat 
has  been  done  on  the  subject,  we  agree  with  M,  Viimorin,  who  has  studied 
P.  sylvestris,  in  its  various  forms,  more,  we  believe,  than  any  other  man, 
that  its  varieties  can  only  be  properly  known  and  described  by  those  who 
have  studied  them  in  collections,  or  ecolet  (feinde^  in  which  several  plants 
of  each  sort  have  been  planted  in  the  same  ground,  and  allowed  to  attain 
maturity  there,  both  standing  singly,  and  in  masses.  ( Delamarre's  Trttile 
Praiiqtie  dc  la  Culture  dcs  Pim^  &;c.,  p.  24. :  note  by  M.  Viimorin.)  M. 
Vihnorin,  as  wc  have  already  mentioned  (p.  2121,),  has  made  a  collection, 
for  this  purpose,  of  all  thq  varieties  of  the  Scotch  pine  that  he  could 
procure  m  Europe,  on  his  estate  at  Barres,  near  Monlargis ;  with  the  view, 
after  a  suitable  period,  of  determining  the  distinct  sorts.  In  the  present 
state  of  uncertainty  on  this  subject,  we  shall  confine  ourselves  to  giving 
^he  names  of  a  few  of  the  more  marked  varieties,  of  which  we  have  seer^ 
plants  in  the  environs  of  London. 
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a.   TTnibcr  Trett. 

t  P.  #,  I  ru/jgflrw,  the  common  wild  Pine  {Jfg.  2046.,  to  our  usual 
scnte),  is  thus  described  by  Don  of  Forfar.  Branches  forming 
a  pyramidal  head ;  leaves  marginated,  of  a  dnrk  green  colour, 
and  but  little  glaucous  underneath  ;  cones 
considerably  elongated,  and  tapering  to  a 
point,  and  the  bark  of  the  trunk  very  rugged. 
"  This  variety  seem*  to  be  but  bhort-hved, 
becoming  soon  stunted  in  ita  appearance,  and 
it  is  altogether  a  very  inferior  tree  to  either 
variety  2,  or  variety  3"(Cal,  Mem,,  I  p.  123.) 
The  common  wild  pine  of  the  French  is,  by 
Loiseleur  Deslongchamps  and  some  other 
authors,  called  simply  P.  sylv^stris,  while 
other*  again  name  it  P,  s.  genev^nsis  :  but, 
whether  the  P.  sylvestris  of  Loiseleur  Des- 
longchamps  (in  the  Nouveau  Du  Ifamel)  &nt[ 
of  Bosc,  and  the  P.  s.  genevenais  of  Dfbmarre 
{Traite  Prot.,  &c.,  p.  23.)  and  of  several 
other  French  authors,  apply  to  one  and  the 
same  variety  ;  and  whether  this  variety  be 
dentical  with  the  P.  s.  genevensis  of  the  Horticultural  Society's 
Garden,  received  from  Noisette  of  Paris,  and  of  which  a  plate  is 
given  in  our  last  Volume;  we  are  unuble  to  decide.  If  they  arc  the 
same,  which  we  think  very  likely  to  be  the  case,  then  the  P.  sylves- 
tris of  the  French  is  of  little  value  as  a  timber  tree,  and  verv 
inferior  to  even  the  /*♦  s.  vulgaris,  or  commonest  variety  of  the  Scotch 
pine  found  in  Britain. 

1  P.  *,  2  horizontdiu  ;  P.  horizontnlis  Ihn  of  Forfttr ;  P.  sylvestris  var. 
monlana  Sanf[,  Plant,  Cnl.^  p.  65. ;  the  Speyside  Pine,  Hort* 
Soc.  ;  the  Highland  Pine,  Gngor  in  Gord,  Mag.^  viii.  p.  10,; 
the  horizontaMiranchcd  wild  Pine,  Laws.  ,•  the  red-wooded  Scotch 
Pine,  Sang;  ?  P.  rubra  Afi/L  DicL  and  ^V.  Du  //rfiw.  — This  va- 
riety is  described  by  Don  of  Forfar  as  being  •*  strongly  marked 
and  permanent."  It  '*  is  distinguished  from  the  former  by  the 
disposition  of  ita  branches,  which  are  remarkable  for  their  hori- 
zontal direction,  and  for  a  tendency  to  bend  downwards  close  by 
the  trunk.  The  leaves  are  broader  than  those  of  the  first  variety, 
an<l  serrulated,  and  not  marginated.  They  arc  distinguishable  at  a 
dijitnnce  by  their  much  lighter  and  beautifid  glaucous  colour.  The 
bark  of  the  trunk  is  not  so  nigged  as  in  the  precetling  variety.  Its 
cones  are  thicker,  not  so  much  pointed,  and  smoother.  The  tree 
seems  to  be  a  more  hardy  plant,  being  easily  reconciled  to  very 
various  soils  and  situations.  It  throws  very  freely,  and  quickly 
arrives  at  a  considerable  size."  Mr.  Don  also  conjectures  "  that 
the  fir  woods  which  formerly  abounded  in  Scotland,  the  trees 
of  which  arrived  at  a  large  size,  may  have  been  o(  this  variety  or 
species."  •*  I  have  certainly  observed,"  he  adds,  **  lh.it  the  greater 
part  of  the  fir  woods  of  the  present  day,  which  are  so  much  com- 
plained of,  are  oC  the  common  variety  [P.s.  I  vulgliris] ;  nt  least, 
not  more  than  one  tree  out  of  10  or  l:^  is  of  the  second  and  more 
desirable  kind  [P.  s.  2  horizon  talis],  I  think,"  continues  Mr.  Don, 
"  that  this  is  the  most  natural  way  of  accounting  for  the  supposed 
decline  of  the  Scotch  fir  in  this  country,  for  two  reasons  :  1st,  be- 
cause var.  2  [P.  fl.  2  horizon  till  in]  retains  nil  the  good  qualities 
formerly  attributed  to  the  Scotch  fir;  and,  Stlly,  because,  as  var.  1 
[P.  8,  I  vulgaris]  produces  its  cones  much  more  freely  than  the 
other,  the  seed-gatherers,  who  are  paid  by  the  quantity,  and  not  by 
the  quality,  would  seize  upon  the  former,  and  neglect  the  tatter.*' 
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(Cal.  Mctn,f  i.  p,  125,>  This  variety  abounds  in  the  couutica  of 
Aberdeen,  Moray,  anti  Inverness,  more  especially  in  the  Highland 
diiitnct^  of  Abeniethy  and  Strathspey ;  and  in  the  forests  oi  Mar, 
Invercaijld,  and  Glentanner,  along  \vith  the  white-woodeil  pine,  utid 
always  on  a  light  hazelly  loam.  The  first  individuals  who  collected 
seeds  and  raised  plants  for  sale  of  this  variety  were  Messrs.  A. 
and  J.  Grigor,  nurserymen  at  Elgin  and  Torres;  for  whose  exer- 
tions the  ilighlund  i^ociety  awarded  tlieiu  a  premium  in  1B30. 
Thia  variety  appears  to  be  that  alluded  to  by  Sir  Walter  Scott  in 
the  Quarterly  Review  for  October  1828,  in  which  he  recommends 
procuring  the  seeds  of  red  pine  from  the  Highlands  of  Scotland, 
alleging  that  the  ordini\ry,  or  white-wooded,  "  Scotch  fir*'  is  "an 
inferior  variety,  brou-iht  from  Canada  not  more  than  half  a  century 
since."  This  Canadian  variety  he  describes  •'  as  a  mean-lookini;  tree, 
but  very  prolific  of  seed ;  on  which  account  the  nursery  gartleners 
are  enabled  to  raise  it  in  vast  quantities."  (See  Gard.  Aiag,^  vol.  iii. 
p.  3JI.J|  Every  l>otanist  knows  that  the  Scotch  pine  is  not  indi- 
genous to  America;  and  &cvy  nurseryman,  that  seeds  of  nines  of 
any  kind  are  received  from  that  country  only  in  very  small  quan- 
tities. It  is  cerliiin,  however,  that  the  commonest  description  of 
Scotch  pine  is  much  more  prolific  of  seed  tlian  the  F.  a.  horizon- 
talis;  and  this  clrcnni.stance  may  have  led  Sir  Walter  Scott  into 
the  above-mentioned  error.  We  may  also  add  that  at  Strutton 
Strawlcs,  m  the  jieighlmurhood  of  Norwich,  there  are  two  kinds  of 
pines  in  the  woods  of  Robert  Marsham,  Esq.,  of  both  of  which 
that  gentleman  h;is  sent  us  specimens.  One  of  them  is  called  the 
Scotch  pine,  and  the  other  the  American  pine ;  hut  both  are  ob- 
viously P.  sylvestris:  the  so  called  American  variety  has  longer 
leaves  and  a  redder  bark  than  the  other;  and,  when  cut  down,  the 
wood  is  found  white  throughout,  while  the  heart  wood  of  the  other 
is  red.  There  are  young  plants  of  P.  s.  horizontalis  in  the  Horti- 
cultural Society's  Garden  ;  and  both  |)lants  and  seeds  of  it  may  be 
obtained  in  large  quantities  from  Messrs.  Cirigor  of  Elgin  and 
Forres,  Mr.  Lawson  of  Edinburgh,  Mr.  Charlwood  of  London,  and 
M.  Vdmorin  of  Paris,  There  is  a  tree  at  Syon,  which*  in  1837, 
was  named  P,  rubra,  and  which  answers  to  the  description  of  Don's 
variety.  It  is  tb  ft.  high,  and  was  planted  about  lB2a.  Thebmnches 
are  de|>ressed  towards  the  stem  ;  and  the  leaves  are  short,  and  of  a 
beautilui  glaucous  hue. 

t.  ^  unrhuiia,  ifte  hnoked'Conetl  wild  Pine ;  Mar  Forest  wild  Pine, 
Hort.  Si'c.  Garden  ;  is  another  of  Don  of  Forfar's  varieties,  which  is 
described  by  him,  in  the  article  before  quoted,  as  a  remarkable 
variety,  quite  distinct  both  from  P,  s.  vulgaris  and  P,  s.  horijton- 
ialis.  Its  leaves  are  of  a  still  lighter  colour  than  those  of  the  last» 
insomuch  that  they  appwir  of  a  truly  light  glaucous  hue,  a[}proach- 
ing  to  a  silvery  tint.  Its  branches  form,  like  P.  s.  vulgari>,  a  pyra- 
midal head;  but  it  differs  remarkably  in  its  cones  from  both  ihe 
former  varieties ;  the  cones  in  thi.s  variety  having  the  appeivrance  of 
bang  beset  with  blunt  prickles  bent  backwards.  The  Iciives  are 
serrulated ;  a  character  which  at  once  distinguishes  it  from  P.  s. 
vulgaris,  with  which  the  tree  agrees  in  having  a  pyramidal  head.  This 
variety  i«i  more  coninton  than  P.  s.  horizoutalis,  and  it  also  pro- 
duces good  timber.  There  are  young  plants  of  this  variety  in  the 
Horticultural  Society's  Garden,  and  it  may  be  obtained,  also,  of 
Mr.  Lawson,  Edinburgh.  Fig.  2047.  is  a  cone  of  the  P.  s.  uncinata 
of  M.  Vilmorin,  taken  from  a  cone  received  from  that  gentleman, 
and  which  we  conclude  to  be  the  same  variety  as,or  at  all  events  nearly 
related  to,  that  described  by  Don  of  Forfar.  It  will  be  observed  that 
this  hooked  cone  is  quite  different,  both  in  its  general  form,  and  the 
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form  of  ita  scales,  from  the  cone  of  P.  (a.Jf  p,  ^^     9<HT 

MitghutfVfhSdx  is  also  ofltn  cnlled  P.uncinata. 

f  P.  *.  4  haguenirnti* ;  l*in  cic  Haguenau,  Fi\ ;  Ro- 
thentunne  of  Schottcl,  aecttsinan,  Hustadt. — 
This  variety  was  introtluced  from  the  forestH 
of  Hftguenau  (whence  its  name)  and  Raslndt^ 
on  both  sides  of  the  Rhine.  It  is  thus  de- 
scribed  in  Lawson's  Manual :  — **  The  old  trees 
are  remarkably  tail,  stnught,  free  from 
branches,  except  near  the  summit,  with  re- 
markably smooth  reddish-coloured  bark.  The 
leaves  of  the  young  plants  are  longer  than 
those  of  any  of  the  preceding  varieties;  they 
are  much  waved  or  twisted,  of  a  li^ht  green 
slightly  glaucous  colour,  and  minutely  serru- 
lated ;  the  young  terminal  buds  are  of  a  pecu- 
liar reddish  colour,  and  generally  more  or  less 
covered  with  whitish  ^e^in.  The  young  |)hmts 
are,  besides  their  difference  in  .shade  of  colour, 
readily  distinguished  by  their  stronger  and  more 
rapid  growth."  {AgncuU,  Manual,  p.  230.)  On  December  2.  1828, 
we  inspected  the  trees  of  this  variety  crowing  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Rastiidt,  and  purchased  some  seeds  ;  and  on  the  next  day  we 
went  through  the  Forest  of  Haguenau,  in  company  with  M.  Nebel, 
of  the  firm  of  Nebel  and  Neunreulter,  dealers  in  madder  and  in 
seeds  of  the  Hagucnau  pine.  The  young  trees  on  Iwth  sides  of  the 
Rhine  were  of^  remarkably  vigorous  growth,  and  answer  well  to  the 
description  of  the  variety  given  by  Mr.  Lawson.  The  soil  in  which 
they  were  growing  on  the  German  side  of  the  Rhine  was  gravelly 
or  sandy  on  the  surface,  and  somewhat  loumy  below;  that  at 
Haguenau  seemed  to  be  all  a  deep  sand ;  but,  the  surfacc^ii  of  both 
forests  being  quite  flat,  and  very  little  above  the  level  of  the  Rhine, 
there  can  be  no  doubt  of  the  subsoil,  at  a  certain  depth,  being  moist 
in  both  cases.  The  Forest  of  Haguenau,  M.  Nebel  informed  us, 
extended  over  upwards  of  30,000  acres;  but  the  greater  part  of  the 
pine  trees  were  cut  down  during  the  war.  There  were  still,  how- 
ever, a  number  remaining,  with  trunks  remarkable  for  the  red 
colour  and  scaly  (not  furrowctl)  appearance  of  the  bark,  from  2  ft. 
to  3  ft.  in  diameter,  and  from  60  ft.  to  80  ft.  or  90  ft.  high.  The 
seed  is  taken  out  of  the  cones  by  dr}ing  on  the  same  kiln  which  is 
used  for  drying  niuiider;  and  was  sold,  in  182*«,  at  I  franc  15  sous  a 
pound.  We  brought  over  some  and  distributed  it ;  and  there  are  young 
trees  in  Perthshire,  in  two  places,  to  which  the  planters  have  given 
the  names  of  Loudon's  Uowe  and  Loudon's  Brae.  (Sec  Gard.  Mas., 
vol.  v.  p.  603.)  i?ecds  of  this  variety  may  be  obtained  from  VU- 
morin,  Charlwood,  and  Lawson  ;  and  from  the  latter,  we  believe, 
also  young  plants. 

±  P.t,5  rigeiuU;  Pin  de  Riga  D*rtf,  HUt,^  t,  ii.  p.  6 1. ;  Pin  de  Russie,  Pin 
de  Miiture,  /'V.  —  This  variety  is  said  to  constitute  the  forests  of 
Lithuania  and  Livonia ;  to  which,  according  to  Desfontaiucs,  the 
minister  of  marine  of  the  French  government,  in  1785,  sent  a 
master  miust-nKdcer,  named  Barbe,  from  Brest,  who  brought  back 
with  him  a  great  ([uantity  of  seeds.  These  were  sown  at  Koual, 
near  Brest;  at  Couatilloux,  near  Annion  ;  at  Mency,  in  the  vicinity 
of  Odieme;  and  on  the  grounds  of  Du  Hamel  at  Monceau.  Accord- 
ing to  M.  Fou^eroux,  the  plant*  which  came  up  did  not  dtfTer  from 
the  P.  sylvestris;  und  he  adds  that  Miller,  in  a  letter  to  Du  Hmnel, 
thanking  him  for  the  seeds  of  the  pin  de  Riga  which  he  had  sent, 
states  tiiat  he  hoil  previously  received  50  lb.  of  the  seed  of  the  Riga 
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pine  from  the  Duke  of  Northumberland,  and  that  the  trees  produced 
were  exactljK  similar  to  the  Scotch  piiie.     Pallas  assures  us  that  the 
pine  of  Livonia  and  Lithuania  diflers  not  from  the  P.  sjlvestris : 
masts,  he  says,  are  not  made  of  any  peculiar  species^  as  foreigners, 
and  more  especially  the  French,  think  ;  but  they  tu^e  all  of  the  P.  syl- 
v^stris.     Those  trees  are  chosen  that  have  a  yellow  bark,  atid  a  tall 
Blrai^ht  trunk,  free  from  branches.  {Dcsf.  Hut.  dis  Arb.,  il.  p.  619.) 
In  1SH-,  this  variety  was  again  brought  into  notice  by  the  late  Pro- 
fessor Thouin,  who  published  a  tract  on  the  subject,  reconimcnding 
its  culture,  on  account  of  the  superiority  of  its  wood  to  that  of  the 
common   French  variety  of  P.  Bylv&tris.     RL  Puvia  {De  rAgric. 
du  Gaiinaif^  Sec.)  describes  the  pin  de  Riga  as  growing  beside  the 
pin  de  Haguenau,  on  M.  Vilmorin's  estate  at  Barres,  and  rivalling 
that  variety  in  dimensions.    The  following  are  Mr.  Lawson's  remarks 
on  this  variety :  — "  From  the  superior  quality  of  the  timber  of 
P.  sylvestris  imported  from  Riga  under  the  name  of  red  piae,  to 
distinguish  it  from  that  of /f  bics  communis,  or  white  deal,  it  has  been 
considered  advisable  to  procure  seeds  from  the  natural  forests  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  that  pbce,  and  to  the  plants  produced  from  such 
seeds  the  above  narae  is  applied.     They  may  at  least  be  considered 
as  possessed  of  equal  merits  with  such  as  are  derived  Irom  the  best 
native  forests  in  the  Highlands  of  Scotland."  (Agric.  Alanuaf^p,  331.) 
Seeds  and  plants  of  this  variety  may  be  obtained  of  Mr,  Lawson 
and  M.  Vihnorin  ;  and  there  are  specimen  plants  of  it  in  the  Hor- 
ticultural   Society *s    Garden,  in    the   arboretum    at  Kew,   and   at 
Messrs.  Loddiges, 
Other  Tiiubrr  Tree  Varieties.     The  natncs  of  several  might  be  |iven  from 
books;    but,  as  we  could   neither  accompany  them  by  descnptions  or 
iiynonynicSj^  nor  refer  to  any  place  wlieTe  living  plants  may  be  seen,  we 
consider  that  it  would  be  of  very  little  use.     P.  s.  altlssima,  in  the  Hor- 
ticultural  Society's  Garden,  is  a   strong-growing    variety,  resembling 
the  pin  de  Ilaguenau,  and  is  probably  identical  with  it,  though  raised 
from  Caucasian  seeds ;  but  P.  alti.ssinia  is  a  name  more  generally  applied 
to  P.  Laricio  than  to  P,  syU^stris. 

b.  Varietiet  curiout  or  ornamental. 

f  P.i.Q  gcnevenm.  The  Geneva  tirUd  Pine. — There  is  a  plant  of  this  variety 
in  the  Horticultural  Society's  Garden,  a  portrait  of  which  h  given 
in  our  lust  Volume,  by  which  it  appears  to  be  a  low  crooked  tree, 
with  numerous  twisted  branches,  extending  considerably  at  the  base. 
There  is  a  good  specimen  at  Dropmore.  We  have  already  suggested 
that  this  maypossifotv  be  the  commonest  and  most  worthless  variety 
of  P.  sylvestris  which  attains  a  tiniber-like  size  in  France.  (See 
p.  2155.) 

f  P.  t.  7  monoj)h^lfa  Hodgins.  —  The  leaves  ore  long  and  glaucous,  and 
those  of  each  sheath  are  generally  attached  to  each  other  through- 
out their  length ;  though  when  the  points  arc  taken  between  the 
finger  and  thumb,  and  the  apparently  single  leaf  twisted,  it  gene- 
rally separates  into  two,  and  soinctitnes  into  three  leaves.  We 
have  only  seen  one  plant  in  the  Horticultural  Society's  Garden,  to 
which  it  was  sent  by  Mr.  Hodgins,  nurseryman,  Dunganstown,  near 
Wicklow,  about  1830, 

1  P.  *.  8  scariiHa  ;  P.  scaridsa  Lodd,  <7af.,  ed.  1836. — A  French  variety, 
introduced  about  1820;  but  the  plant  at  Messrs.  Loddiges^s  is  small, 
and  scarcely  appears  different  fronj  the  spedes. 

J  P.  «,  9  intermedia. — This  is  a  Russian  variety,  of  which  there  is  a  plant 
in  the  Horticultural  Society's  Garden,  having  slender  young  shoots 
depressed  towards  the  stem,  and  leaves  shorter  and  less  glaucoui 
than  those  of  ihc  species. 
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t  P.i.lOaltMca  Ledebour.^ — A  plant  in  the  Horticultural Socfety's  Uardcfn, 
raised  from  seeds  received  from  Dr.  LeUelroiir  in  1836,  and  which 
is  only  between  3  in.  and  4  in.  high. 
f  P.  #.  II  tortuota  Don  of  Forfar.  —  This  variety  Mr.  Don  describes  as 
having  the  leaves  shorter  than  P,  s.  vutgnris,  and  somewhat  curled, 
or,  rather,  twisted.  He  only  saw  three  or  four  trees  of  it,  and  thinks 
it  nearly  approaches  the  P.  Banksiawc  of  Lambert. 
Other  Varictiet  ofntrioiu  or  botanical  Interest,  Several  names  might  be 
added  from  books ;  but,  as  we  have  not  seen  the  plants,  or  seen  them  only 
in  a  very  young  state,  we  do  not  think  them  worth  notice.  We  might  have 
included  in  the  list,  P.  (s.)  pumiiio,  and  its  subvaricty  P.  (s.)  p.  Mu^hui^ 
but  though  we  have  no  doybt  of  their  being  only  varieties  of  P,  9ylv6itria, 
yet  they  are  so  very  different  both  in  appearance  and  magnitude,  that  we 
think  them  well  worth  keeping  distinct, 

Ih-scription.  The  wild,  or  Scotch,  pine,  in  favourable  situations,  attains  the 
heicht  of  from  80  ft.  to  lOO  ft.,  with  a.  trunk  from  2  ft.  to  4  ft.  in  diameter, 
and  a  head  somewhat  conical  or  rounded,  but,  as  compared  with  the  heads 
of  broad'lcavcd  trees,  generally  narrow  in  proportion  to  its  height.  The 
bark  is  of  a  reddish  tinge,  comparatively  smooth,  scaling  off  in  some 
varieties,  and  rough  and  furrowed  in  others.  The  tnink,  when  the  tree  stands 
singly,  is  generally  furnished  with  branches  from  within  a  short  distance  of 
the  ground  to  the  summit;  nevertheless,  in  this,  as  in  all  the  species  of  the 

f»ine  and  fir  tribe,  the  lower  branches  have  a  greater  tendejicy  to  decay  and 
all  off  than  in  broad-leaved  trees.  In  like  manner,  when  the  trees  arc  grown 
in  masses,  the  branches  die  off  sooner,  and  so  much  so,  chat  no  European 
broad-leaved  tree,  of  equal  girt  of  trunk,  is  found  clear  of  branches  to  so 
great  a  height  as  the  wild  pine.  The  branches  are  disposed  in  whorls  from 
2  to  4  together^  and  sometimes  5  or  6  ;  they  are  at  first  slightly  turned 
upwards,  but,  as  the  tree  advances,  in  growth  they  take  a  horizontal 
tendency,  and  finally  become  somewhat  pendent,  with  the  excqition  of 
tho?>e  branches  which  formi  the  summit  of  the  tree.  The  leaves  are  in 
■heaths,  spirally  disposed  on  the  branches;  they  are  distinguishable  at  first 
tight  from  those  of  all  other  pines  in  which  the  leaves  are  m  pairs,  by  fieing 
much  more  glaucous,  more  especially  when  in  a  young  state,  and  straightcr. 
Those  of  P.  Banksiona  and  P,  inops  are  also  rather  glaucous  when  young, 
but  they  are  much  shorter  and  more  twisted.  Those  of  P.  Laricio  and  P.  re- 
sin^sa  can  never  be  mistaken  tor  those  of  P.  sylvestris,  from  not  being  glaucous, 
and  from  their  much  greater  length ;  nor  those  of  the  section  Tk'da  from  their 
being  3  in  a  aheath.  Examined  more  minutely,  the  leaves  ol'  P.  sylvestris  will 
be  found  to  have  their  two  interior  surfaces  (which,  while  they  are  in  the  sheath, 
face  each  other)  quite  flat,  or  nearly  concave,  so  as  to  form  before  ihey  expand, 
or  when  thev  are  pressed  together,  a  cylinder  of  about  half  a  line  in  diameter. 
The  general  length  of  the  leaves,  in  vigorous-growing  trees  under  20  or  25 
years'  growth,  is  from  2  in.  to  3  in. ;  but  m  old  trees  they  are  much  shorter : 
they  are  smooth  on  l>oth  surfaces,  stilts  obtuse  at  the  extremities,  with  a  small 
point,  and  minutely  serrated ;  dork  green  on  the  upper  (that  is,  the  flat  or 
concave)  side,  and  glaucous  and  striated  on  the  under  ,side,  which  is  convex. 
They  remain  green  on  the  tree  during  four  years,  aiul  generiilly  drop  off  at 
the  commencement  of  the  fifth  year.  Long  before  this  tmie,  and  generally  at 
the  banning  of  the  second  year,  they  have  entirely  lost  their  light  glaucous 
hue,  and  have  become  of  the  dark  sombre  appearance  which  is  charac- 
teristic of  this  tree  at  every  season  except  that  of  summer,  when  the  young 
gbucous  shoots  of  the  year  give  it  a  lighter  hue.  The  fJowers  appear  com- 
monly from  the  middle  of  IVtay  till  the  middle  of  June.  The  male  catkins  arc 
from  4  in.  to  1  in.  or  more  in  length  ;  and  they  are  placed  in  a  whorl  or  whorls 
at  the  extremities  of  the  branches  of  the  preceding  year,  and  round  the  base 
of  the  young  shoots  of  the  current  year.  The  flowers  arc  composed  of  two 
or  more  stamens;  ctich  stamen  he\n^  surmounted  by  two  anthers  of  a  sulphur 
*  The  anthers  contain  a  considerable  tpuintitv  of  yellow  powder.  ^Jiith. 
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when  they  burbt,  is  sometimes  dispersed  in  such  immense  quantities  as  to  fill 
the  air,  and  give  rise,  as  we  have  already  observed  (p.  2109.),  to  the  idea  of  a 
shower  of  sulphur.  The  female  flowerfs,  or  embryo  cones,  appear  on  the 
smanjits  of  the  shoots  of  the  current  year,  generally  2  on  the  point  of  a  shoot, 
but  sometimes  4,  a,  or  0.  The  colour  of  these  emhrvo  cones  is  generally 
pur])le  and  green;  hat  they  are  sometimes  yellowish  and  sometimes  red. 
After  impregnation,  the  young  fruit  becomes  lateral,  stalked,  and  reflexed ; 
green,  and  oTa  more  ovutc  fig^ure.  The  first  year,  it  ceases  to  grow  about  the 
middle  of  July,  when  it  hus  attained  the  size  of  a  good  hcan ;  and  in  the 
iecond  year  it  begins  to  grow  in  the  month  of  April,  attains  its  full  size  by 
the  end  of  June,  and  ripens  into  an  ovate,  pointed,  hard,  tessellated,  but  un- 
armed, woody  cone»  about  the  middle  of  October.  If  left  on  the  tree,  it  is 
not  till  the  following  March  or  April  that  the  scales  open,  and  allow  the^aeeds- 
to  drop  out.  It  thus  requires  18  months  to  mature  the  coney;  and  in  a 
of  nature  it  is  two  years  before  the  seeds  are  in  a  condition  to  germinate. 
After  the  seeds  have  dropped  out,  the  cones  generally  rem^o  on  a  year,  or 
at  least  till  the  followmg  whiter;  so  that  full-grown  trees  generally  exhibit 
conea  hi  three  or  four  different  slates;  viz.  young  cones  in  their  first  stage; 
cones  of  full  size,  but  green;  cones  brown  and  opening;  and  cones  with  their 
(scales  fully  expanded,  alter  the  seeds  have  dropped.  The  cone,  which  ia 
filalked,  and  when  mature  begins  to  open  at  the  narrow  extremity,  as  sliown  iti 
^.2048.,i9,whileclosed,  perfectly  conical,  rounded  at  r\['{jf^^  ^C48 

the  base,  from  I^  in.  to  STm.  in  length,  and  about  \m 
inch  across  in  the  broadest  part ;  as  it  ripens,  the  co- 
lour changes  (rom  green  to  a  reddish  brown.  The 
scales  are  oblong,  swelled  on  the  back  part  of  their 
upper  extremity  into  a  sort  of  pyramid,  which  appears 
pressed  down  upon  itself,  and  is  truncate  at  the  sum- 
mit. The  form  of  this  swelled  part  of  the  scales  is 
very  variable,  Sometimes  it  does  not  project  at  all, 
and  the  surface  of  the  cone  is  quite  smooth;  and, 
in  general,  it  pro;,jects  much  less  on  the  side  of  the 
cones  which  is  next  the  branches,  than  on  that  which 
is  exposed  to  tlie  air.  Sometime*  the  pyramid  in 
which  the  scale  terminates  is  raised  so  as  to  form 
B  protuberance  of  more  than  two  lines  in  hei'i;ht. 
Sometimes  the  summit  of  the  pyranud  is  sunk ;  and 
gometimes  it  is  pointed,  and  turned  to  one  side; 
while  at  others,  as  in  P,  (s.)  p,  Mughus^  it  is 
turned  downwards  towards  the  base  of  the  cone,  and  terminates  in  a 
prickle.  This  variation  in  the  form  of  the  scales  of  the  cone  of  P.  sylv^*stris 
naa  given  rise  to  different  varieties;  though  hooked  cones  and  smooth  cones 
may  frequently  be  ft)und  on  trees  having  very  different  habits,  such  as  P. 
(a,)  p.  Mughus  and  P.  s.  uncinita.  At  the  base  of  each  scale,  on  the 
inner  side,  close  to  the  axis  of  the  cone,  are  lodged  2  oval  winged  seeds,  some- 
what flattened.  Each  seed  is  a  little  monospermous  nut,  to  which,  as  in  all 
the  other  Jbictince,  the  wing  is  not  attached,  otherwise  than  by  enclosing  it 
with  its  membranaceous  texture.  Hence,  the  wings  of  the  seeds  of  this  pme, 
like  those  of  every  other  species  of  ^fhictina;,  may  be  separated  from  them 
without  doing  them  the  slightest  injury.  Sometimes  tlie  cones  are  sterile ;  but 
in  this  case  the  winged  membrane  is  lus  fully  developed  as  if  it  were  fertile,  which 
clearly  proves  that  it  does  not  form  a  part  of  the  seed.  In  germination,  the 
first  appearance  of  the  seed  exhibits  5  or  t}  linear  leaves  e,<?caping  from  their  en- 
velope, as  shown  in  Jig,  204o.  a ;  and  in  a  few  days  afterwards,  when  the 
envelope  has  dropped,  they  a^isume  the  appearance  of  d.  It  is  remarkable, 
that  this  species,  which  lias  the  leaves  of  trees  of  3  ft.  or  4 ft.  in  height 
plancous  when  young,  has  the  semina!  leaves,  and  the  leaves  of  young  pUmts 
m  the  first  or  second  year,  and  sometimes  even  for  3  or  4  years,  not  glaucous  ; 
whereas  in  P,  /'inastcr,  P,  i^nca,  and  some  others,  the  leaves  of  which,  in 
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pknta  of  4  or  5  years*  growth,  are  not  glaucous,  the  seniiual  leaves,  aiiU 
the  leaves  of  young  plants  o(  2  or  3  years*  growth,  are  t* ritircly  so.  The 
seeds  of  the  Scotch  pine  come  up  in  abt^iut  3  or  4  weeks  after  ihey  are  sown  : 
the  growth  is  not  above  3 in.  or  4iij.  the  first  year;  the  second,  if  on  a 
good  soil,  they  will  grow  from  4  in.  to  Oiui.j  and  the  third  year  the  plants 
begin  to  branch,  and  attain  the  height  of  from  14  in.  to  2  ft.,  according  to  soil 
and  hituation.  In  the  fourtli  and  fifth  years,  if  not  transplanted,  or  if  they  have 
been  trantintanted  carcfulty  iii  tJie  second  year,  they  b^n  to  push  strongly, 
making  a  leading  shoot  from  1  ft.  to  3  ft.  in  length,  according  to  soli  and 
lituation;  and  they  continue  growing  vigorously  for  half  a  century*,  or  even  a 
century,  according  to  circumstunces.  In  ]0  years,  in  the  climate  of  London, 
plants  will  attain  the  height  of  20  tl.  or  2o  ft.  j  and  in  20  years,  from  44)  ft.  to 
50  ft.  Evelyn  mentions  a  Scotch  pine  which  grew  60  ft.  in  height  in  little 
more  than  20  years.  Likeahno^t  all  the  other  species  of  the  -<4bietinBE,  the 
Scotch  pine  is  a  social  tree,  and  is  always  found  in  masses  of  cunsiderable 
extent.  The  tree  is  considered  full  grown,  and  fit  to  be  cut  down  for  timber, 
at  50  or  00  years'  growth  ;  but  where  it  grows  slowly,  as  in  its  native 
habitats  in  the  north  of  Scotland  nnd  other  cold  climates,  it  will  continue  in- 
creasing for  three  or  four  centuries.  Mr,  Farijuharson  of  Marlce,  in  the 
Highlands  of  Scotland,  Mr.  8trutt  informs  us^  cut  over  close  to  the  root  a 
tree  of  2^  ft.  in  diameter,  which  is  nearly  the  size  which  a  Scotch  pine,  reared 
in  a  nunscry,  and  then  jUunted  out,  would  attain  in  about  dO  years  ;  and  he 
counted  exactly  214  circles,  which  made  this  self-sown  tree  about  four  times 
the  age  of  the  cultivated  one.  In  Sweden,  Dr.  Walker  informs  us,  '3iiO  circles 
have  been  numbered  in  a  tree  that  was  composed  entirely  of  sound  wood. 
The  largest  Scotch  pine  that  was  ever  cut  down  la  Scotland  is  supposed  to 
be  one  which  stood  in  the  Forest  of  Glenraore,  which  was  called  the  Lady  of 
the  Glen,  and  of  which  there  is  a  plank  in  the  entrance  hall  of  Gordon 
Castle,  6  ft.  2  in.  long,  and  5  ft.  5  in.  broad.  The  annual  layers  of  wood,  as 
reckonc<l  by  Mr.  Grigor  (see  Ilishland  Soc.  Trnns,^  x\L  p.  1^8.),  are  al)out 
S35.  The  plank  bears  the  following  inscription  on  a  brass  plate : — 
"  In  the  year  178.3, 
WiixiAM  OsBOURNE,  Esquire, 
Merchant  of  TIul),  purchased  of  the  Duke  of  Gordon  the  Forest  ofGlenmore, 
the  whole  of  which  he  cut  down  in  the  space  of  twcntv-two  years,  and  built, 
during  that  time,  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  Sj>ey,  wliere  never  vessel  was 
built  before,  forty  seven  sail  oi  ships  of  upwards  of  19,000  tons  burthen.  The 
largest  of  them  of  lOoO  tons,  and  three  others,  little  inferior  in  size,  are  now 
in  the  service  of  His  Mtijesty  and  the  Honourable  F.a5t  Imliu  Company. 
This  undertaking  was  completed  ut  the  expense  (of  hilwur  only)  of  above 
70,000/.  To  His  Grace  the  Duke  of  Gordon  this  plank  is  otfered,  as  a  speci- 
men of  the  growth  of  one  of  the  trees  in  the  above  forest,  by  His  Grace's 
most  obedient  Servant, 
Buli,  September  26,  183^.  Williau  Osuourne." 

The  Scotch  pine  which  is  supposed  now  to  contain  the  most  timber  of  any 
tree  of  the  species  ubtmt  tJordon  Castle  is  one  of  which  the  skeleton  portrait, 
J!g.  2049.,  was  kindty  sent  ti>  us  by  the  Duke  of  Richmond,  It  is  about 
loo  ft.  high,  and  contains  26i)  cubic  feet  of  timber,  exclusive  of  the  branches. 
Some  of  the  finest  single  specimens  of  Scotch  pine  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
London  are  at  Wltitton  and  Pain's  Hill,  where  some  of  them  arc  between 
80  ft,  and  90  ft.  high,  and,  standing  singly,  are  very  picturesque  in  their  general 
forms.  A  portrait  of  one  of  the  handsomest  oi  those  at  Pain's  Hill,  by 
by  H,  Le  Jeune,  Esq.,  is  given  in  our  bst  Vohmie.  There  are  also  a  few  very 
fine  specimens  at  Muswell  Hill,  a  portrait  of  one  of  the  most  picturesque  of 
which,  by  W.  A.  Nesfield,  Esq.,  is  given  in  our  last  Voluuje,  There  are 
Othcrft  at  Studley,  in  Yorkshire,  of  one  of  which,  8ii  ft.  high,  /ig,  2030.,  to  a 
•i«Ie  of  ^4  ft.  to  *1  in.,  is  a  portrait  by  H.  W.  Jukes,  Esq. ;  and  there  is  a  verv 
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noble  specimen  at  Dunmore,  which  is  con- 
sidered to  be  the  most  picturesque  tree  in  . 
the  Lowlands  of  Scotland,  and  ot  which  ^g.   ueig^A 

It,  to  a  scale  Tii,ifiThr. 


2049 


U.- 


L  /  i/Virct 


ircmmf. 


4a/e«iit. 


^ipSm.1 


d/tftm.] 


Jfliiht  I 

* 


205  L  is  a  portrait  after  Stnilt 

of  24- ft.  to  1  in.    The  height  of  this  tree  was,  \N 

in  1836^67  ft.;  and  the  diameter  of  the  tnmk, 

at   I  ft,  from  the  ground,  3  ft.  9  in. ;  and  it 

was   estimated  to  contain  nearly  300  fl.  of 

timber.     Among  the  finest  specimens  in  the 

Highlands  of  Scotland  are  those  in  Strath-    ^\/i,  ^"S^^f/^.  Sramckifh 

spey,  of  a  croup  of  which  ^g.  2052.,  to  a 

scale  of  24h.  to  I  in.,  is  a  portrait  by  W.  A, 

Nesfield,  Esq.     The  tallent  of  these  trees  is    74/16  w.^^        If */»«*». 

75  ft.  high. 

The  quality  of  the  timber  of  the  Scotch 
pine,  according  to  some,  is  altogether  depen- 
dent on  fioil,  climate,  and  slowness  of  growth  ; 
but,  according  to  others,  it  depends  jointly 
on  these  circumstances,  and  on  the  kind  of 
variety  cultivated;  and  thi:?  is  our  opinion,  i 
It  is  acknowledged,  that  the  timber  of  the  '  4s/tai$t. 

iScotch  pine,  grown  on  rocky  Burfaccs,  or  |~" 

where  the  soil  is  dry,  sandy,  or  hazelly,  id,  ! 
in  general,  more  resinous,  and  redder  in  co-  ' 
lour,  than  that  of  such  as  is  grown  on  soils 
of  a  clayey  nature,  boggy,  or  on  chalk  :  but  I 
this  is  not  always  the  case ;  for  an  instance  j 
IB  given,  in  Lawson's  Momml^  of  *'  a  planta-'  i 
tion,  recently  cut  down,  which  stood  on  the  j 
north  side  of  the  Perth  and  Dundee  roatl,  |2A/f«m 
nearly  10  miles  from  the  former,  the  seed  of  \ 
which  was,  70  or  80  years  since,  received  | 
from  the  Forest  of  Mar;  and  the tin^ber,  aJ-  \ 
though  grown  on  a  poor,  damp,  tenacious  ] 
clay,  besides  attaining  to  a  great  size,  was  : 
found  equal  in  quality  to  that  for  which  the  \ 
above  natural  forest  is  esteemed."  {Ag.Man.  \ 
p.  320.,  note.)     Scotch  "  pine  timber/'  Sir 

T-  D.    Lauder  observes,    *' is  best  in   the  ^ 

colder  situations.     In  the  warmer  regions,  1  —  — — ' 

it  contains  a  great  deal  of  white,  or   sap,        "        " ' 

wood.  At  what  time  the  sap  wood  is  transformed  into  durable^  or  red, 
wood,  has  not  yet  been  dctermine<l  by  vegetable  physiologists ;  and,  though 
most  writers  believe  that  the  ligneous  matter  is  deposited  in  the  second 
year,  we  arc  disposed  to  doubt  the  fact.  More  than  a  dozen  layers  of  mip 
wood  may  be  counted  on  some  trees  j  and,  what  is  a  very  interesting  ob- 
Bcrvation,  where  trees  have  been  much  exposed  to  the  mid-day  sun,  the  whole 
southern  half  of  the  tree  is  sometimes  found  to  be  little  better  than  sap  wood, 
whilst  the  oorthcm  half  may  contain  only  a  layer  or  two  of  it  at  the  cir- 
cumference.*'    {iMud.  Gi/p.,  i.  p.  174.) 

The  durability  of  the  red  timber  of  the  Scotch  pine  was  supposed,  by  the  cele- 
brated engineer,  Brindley,  to  be  as  great  as  that  of  the  oak ;  and  Dr.  Smith,  in  his 
Essay  on  the  Production  of  Timber,  in  the  Tramadions  ofihe  Highiand  Socicti/ 
of  Scotland^  vol.  i.  p.  10.5.,  says  that  he  has  seen  some  Scotch  pine  grown  in  the 
North  Highlands,  which,  when  taken  down  after  it  had  been  300  years  in  the 
roof  of  an  old  castle,  was  as  fresh  and  full  of  resin  as  newly  imported  timber 
from  Memel;  and  that  purl  of  it  was  actually  wro»ight  up  into  new  furniture. 

Gengraphy^  P.  sylveatris  and  its  varieties  are  indigenous  throughout  the 
greater  part  of  Europe,  from  the  Mediterranean  on  the  south,  to  70"  n.  lat. 
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in  Norway  on  tfic  north  ;  and 
from  S{>a]n  and  Britain  on  the 
west,  to  the  confines  of  Siberia 

and  Kamtjichatka  on   the  east.  

It  extends  into  the  north,  cast,  ^^^^^^^^^^^  _^      SO^O 

and  west  of  Asia;  and,  accord- 
ing to  soracjit  is  found  at  Nootka 
Sound,  in  North  America.  In 
the  south  of  Europe,  it  grows 
at  the  elevation  of  I  (KM}  ft,  to 
1500  ft.;  in  the  HighJands  of 
Scotland,  at  IKK)  ft.;  and  in 
Norway  and  Lapland,  at  700  ft. 
In  the  extreiite  elevations,  as  in 
the  extreme  limits  of  its  northern 
range,  it  assumes  the  character 
of  a  stunted  ti-ee,  or  bush. 
Mirbel  indicates  the  range  of  the 
Scotch  pine  to  be,  "Caucasus, 
Peloponnesus,  Calabria,  Valen- 
cia, Pyrenees,  I^pland  to  70° 
N.  lat.,  Bucharia ;  Westeni  Si- 
beria, on  the  Oby,  under  64^ 
perhaps  beyond;  Eastern  Ki- 
oeria,  at  the  Stananoi  Moun- 
tains, in  62^or  (53^;  Kamtschatka, 
t>etwcen  55°  and  o?"^  i  Dahuria, 
Jai>an."  The  elevation  to  which 
it  attains  on  the  mountains,  ac- 
cording to  the  same  author,  is, 
in  Lapland,  under  70^,  to  12o 
toijies  (of about  6 ft.  6  in.  each) ; 

on  the  Carpathinna.  to  500 ;  on  the  Alps  of  Switzerland  and  D-.iuphtne,  to 
670;  on  the  Pyrenees,  from  GOO  to  1250;  and  on  the  Caucasus,  to  900 
toises  (or  3850 ft.)  Von  Buch  considers  the  space  between  P.  sylvtv.tris  and 
perpetual  snow  in  Nor- 
way to  be  277 1  ft. ;  and 
that  the  mean  temper- 
ature where  it  ceases 
is  31"  of  Fahrenheit. 
Wahlcnbcrg  makes  the 
mean  temperature  of  the 
earth  1°  8'  Cel.  (ab  on 
35°  Fahrenheit),  *^nd 
the  elevation  1278  ft., 
where  it  ceases  in  Swe- 
dish Lapland."  (Wat' 
ton**  OuilhiTM,  &c.y  p. 
269,)  The  Scotch  pine 
is  most  abundant  in  the 
north  of  Europe,  be* 
tween  latitude  52'^  and 
W.  There  are  iui- 
niense  forests  of  it,  on 
even  ground,  in  Poland 
and  Husiiiu,  and  on  hilU 
and  mountains  in  Swe- 
den, Norway,  <iennany, 
the  Alps,  the  Pyrenees, 
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and  the  Voages.  In  Spain  it  is  founds  but  not  in  great  abundance ;  except 
in  the  form  of  the  P.  iincinata  of  C«ptain  S.  E.  Cook,  whkh  we  believe  to 
be  only  a  raountain  variety  of  this  trcf.  In  Britain,  P,  sylvestris  is  indi- 
genous to  the  mountainous  districts  o^  Scotland  ;  but  it  appears  not  to  be  so 
to  England,  thou|j;h  this  iimy  probably  have  heen  the  case  at  some  distant 
period  J  as  Mr*  Winch  states  that  the  roots  and  trunks  of  very  large  pines 
are  seen  protruding  from  the  black  peat  moss,  at  an  elevation  of  nearly  3(XH.>  ft. 
in  Yorkshire  and  I^ncashire;  cones  are  also  frequently  dug  up  out  of  the  peat 
bogs,  particularly  in  the  latter  county.  (Seep.  2  J.)  In  Scotland,  it  ctows 
at  the  height  of  2700ft.  on  the  Grampian  Mountains;  at  the  height  of 
2300 fi.  on  Ben-na-Buird,  in  Aberdeenshire;  and  ns  high,  or  higher,  on  the 
■mountains  near  Loch-na-Oarr,  (WaUon.) 

In  ail  these  various  sttuatiuns,  the  Scotch  pine  is  always  found  on  soils  dry, 
sandy,  gravelly,  granitic,  or  argillaceous,  but  least  frequently  on  such  as  are 
calcareous.  The  largest  trees  and  finest  timber  in  the  Hichlands  of  Scotland 
are  found  on  liiiht  hazelly  loam ;  on  a  cold,  hut  dry,  Bubsoil,  generally  granitic 
rock.  The  roots  of  the  lree>  in  indigenous  forests,  run  along  the  surface,  and 
even  riee  above  it ;  and  the  tree  seems  to  derive  a  great  part  of  its  nourish- 
ment from  the  black  vegetable  mould  Pormetl  by  the  decay  of  its  own  lesives. 
The  wind  frequently  carries  the  seeds  of  this  tree  to  marshy  surfaces  and 
peat  hnga  ;  but  there,  as  Sir  Thonius  Dick  Lauder  observes,  it  is  always 
stunted  in  growth,  and  soon  sickens  and  dies*  In  the  higher  parts  of  Aber- 
deenshire, in  the  vicinity  of  the  Dee  and  the  Spey,  where  the  surface  is  the 
most  elevated  ofnny  hnul  in  Scotland,  it  is  only  in  the  valleys,  on  the  borders 
of  these  rivers,  and  in  the  smaller  vales  on  the  banks  of  tributary  torrents, 
consisting  of  alluvial  soil,  in  the  gentle  slopes  at  the  tiottoms  of  the  hills,  or 
in  the  elevated  recesses  of  the  moimtains,  that  the  native  pine  thrives,  and 
becomes  valuable  timber,  (ftrnttt  of  Montfmusk  in  PonUif*i  Forest  Pruvej\ 
ed,  3.,  p.  6<J.)     The  soil  of  the  Forest  of  Braemar  is  a  light  gravel,  formed  oi 
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the  debriii  of  |;ranitic  rock  ;  there  is  a  considerable  extent  of  surface,  in  which 

rocks  of  granite,  porphyry,  and  giieiss  rise  in  the  most  preripttotis  manner; 
and  some  other  parts  entirely  covered  with  pcjit  tJO"; :  but,  on  the  rocks,  the 
trecs,^  where  they  occur,  have  dwindled  to  mere  hiishe-s;  and  great  part  both 
of  the  rocky  surface  and  of  the  bog  is  entirely  destitute  of  vegetation.  A  Re- 
port on  the  native  Pine  Forests  of  Scotland,  In  Mr.  John  (Jrigor.  nurseryman 
and  seedsman  of  Forreu,  and  for  which  he  received  the  Highland  Society's 
silver  meda],  will  be  found  in  the  TrantacHotu  of  that  body,  vol.  xii.  p.  I)i2. 
The  following  is  a  brief  abstract  of  this  Report :  — 

AbcmcfJitf  Pine  Forett^  the  property  of  tne  Earl  of  Seafield,  stands  on  the 
southern  extremity  of  Morayshire,  on  the  south  side  of  the  *>pey,  and  is  one 
of  the  most  ancient  forests  in  Scotland.  The  surface  ik  partly  ii illy  and  partly 
level.  The  soil  is  princi[ially  composed  of  thin  sandy  peat,  with  a  subsoil  of 
hard,  hazelly-coloured  gravel  ;  and^  in  some  parts,  it  is  a  black  mould  mixed 
with  sand,  and  very  stony.  The  timber  produced  is  very  resinous.  Great 
part  of  it  was  burnt  down  by  accident  in  I74<i ;  but  a  new  crop  of  trees  has 
risen  from  the  ashes,  and  the  forest  now  produces  excellent  timber,  Mr.  Grigor 
fcaw  trunks  barked«  and  prepared  for  floating,  10  ft,  7  in.  in  length,  6  ft.  in  girt 
at  the  root  end,  and  5  ft.  2  in.  at  the  other  end.  The  number  of  annual 
layers  indicated  73  years  of  age.  The  finest  specimens  are  understood  to  be 
at  Reynloit,  one  of  the  largest  of  which  Mr,  (irigor  found  from  10  ft.  to  \i\i- 
wards  of  13  ft.  in  circumference,  at  1  ft.  from  the  j^round  ;  and  at  8  ft.  from 
the  ground  from  9  ft.  to  12  ft.:  tapering  with  a  clean  trunk  to  the  height  of 
from  20  ft.  to  33  ft.,  and  shooting  up  to  the  entire  heij^ht  of  from  44J  ft.  to  65  ft. 
These  very  old  trees  stand  on  low  and  level  ground,  on  the  side  of  the  Nethy  ; 
but  perhaps  the  finest  tree  in  this  forest  stands  on  a  steep  hiD  side  adjoining, 
though  not  highly  situated,  which  measures  in  circuntference,  at  the  height  o'[ 
I  ft.  from  the  surface,  13  ft.  3  in.,  and  at  8  ft.  high,  1 2  ft.  It  tapers  to  32  ft.  of 
trunk,  its  whole  height  being  aliout  50ft.,  with  a  top  branching  tike  an  oak; 
lo  which  all  the  large  trees,  in  point  of  form,  bear  a  strong  resensbhince.  A 
few  yards  distant  from  this  tree-,  one  of  siniilc'tr  dimensions  had  lately  been 
felled,  the  stump  and  roots  remaining  to  indicate  its  size.  The  annual  rings 
of  this  root  indicate  the  age  of  242  years,  and  tiiat  of  the  top,  224.  The  top 
lay  at  the  distance  of  27  ft.  from  the  root,  and  Mr.  Grigor  imagines  that  the 
tree  had  grown  about  that  length  in  18  years;  that  being  the  number  of 
years  intervening  between  the  ages  of  the  root  and  top.  Several  others  had 
been  felled  of  nearly  the  same  sue,  which  had  almost  orfnined  the  age  of  200 
years.  Mr.  Grigor  observed,  from  the  size  of  the  interior  layers,  that  the  trees 
had  rapidly  advanced  in  growth  between  the  ages  of  H  and  70,  the  growth 
having  afterwards  diminished ;  and,  eventuallv,  the  outside  layers,  altliougli 
distinct  enough  to  be  ntmibered,  are  very  minute,  and  the  whole  timber  is 
equally  strong,  hard,  and  red,  to  within  less  tlian  an  inch  of  the  bark.  Many 
ol  them  had  been  thrown  down  by  the  great  flood  of  1829;  the  stumps  of 
which  still  remain,  and  show  that  the  roots  hod  derived  all  their  nourishment 
from  the  surface  soil,  none  of  them  being  more  than  1  ft.  from  the  surface, 
where  the  subsoil  Is  hard  and  gravelly.  They  are  discernible  above  ground ; 
and  each  forms  a  rib,  to  the  height  of  several  feet,  on  the  side  of  the  trunk. 
The  soil  on  which  these  large  trees  have  been  produced  is  sandy  moss,  to  the 
depth  of  from  4  in.  to  8  in.,  lying  for  the  most  part  on  a  brown  gravel  of  se- 
veml  yards  in  depth  ;  and  in  some  parts  the  subsoil  is  more  fertile,  and  of  a 
blackish  colour,  with  a  mixture  of  large  stones.  These  soils  produce  only 
the  following  small  variety  of  plants:  —  Calluina  vulgiLris,  Taccinium  Thia 
idicX  ''•  Myrtillus,  //jpochae'ris  radicata,  i'iechnum  borehle,and  a  species  of 
Arlrpus.  {^iiigh.  Soc.  Trans,,  xii.  p.  124.) 

Dutkrl  Pme  ForeMts,  also  the  property  of  the  Earl  of  Seafieltl,  stand  north 
of  the  Spey,  to  the  west  of  Aberncthy.  The  surl'acc  is  mountuinous,  and  the 
best  trees  grow  in  the  lowest  grounds,  and  on  the  .^loping  niJcs  of  the  leases 
of  the  mountains.  The  soil  is  a  thin  peat,  on  a  rich  .^^uhsoil  of  tliiu  brown 
mould.     Mr.  Grigor  eiamincd  several  trees,  vaning  from  1 1^  »o  l?ii  u-nrsof 
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age,  aiiJ  girting  from  0  t*t,  to  l?fl.  at  1  ii,  from  the  ground,  consisting  of 
excellent  timber,  with  the  sap  wood  varying  from  1  in,  to  2|  in.  in  thickness, 
The  river  Dulnain  ornaments  these  glens,  rtoats  the  timber,  and  inipeU  saw 
machinery* 

RolJiJemut'chus  Forest  is  the  property  of  Sir  John  Peter  Grant.  The  sur- 
face is  irregular,  the  hollows  for  the  most  part  mnrsh)",  and  tlie  soil  and  sub- 
soil of  the  elevated  portions  dry  and  sandy.  The  old  trees  are  chiefly  cut  down, 
hut  many  patches  still  remain.  The  pines  are  not  so  remarkable  for  their  girt, 
as  for  their  extraordinarily  tali  and  smooth  trunks,  Mr.  Origor  found  trees  mea^i 
suringj  at  6  ft.  high»  4  fk.  6  in.  in  circumference,  with  a  trunk  continuing  n^ly ' 
of  the  same  girt  to  the  height  of  about  3.5  ffc.  The  average  height  of  the 
trees  he  found  about  70  ft.,  and  their  age  from  120  to  125  years.  The  trees 
stand  so  closely,  that  the  surface  of  tlie  ground,  within  the  masses,  is  almost 
destitute  of  herbage ;  and  the  largest  trees  are  uniformly  found  on  the  out- 
skirts. The  progress  of  young  trees  in  this  forest  appears  to  be  at  the  rate  of 
9  ft.  6  in,  in  15  years. 

Girtimore  Forest ^  the  property  of  His  Grace  the  Duke  of  Richmond,  is 
situated  in  a  glen  surroundmer  a  lake.  The  surface  soil  is  a  thin  sandy  peatj 
and  the  subsoil  a  rich  brown  clay,  which  feels  quite  soft  to  the  touch.  The 
trees  grow  slowly  till  they  are  at  the  age  of  12  years,  which  Mr.  Grigor  con- 
jectures to  be  owing  to  their  roots  not  penetrating  earlier  into  the  rich  sub- 
soil. The  average  rate  of  growth  oi  young  trees,  in  10  years^  is  6  ft.  6  in. 
There  arc  few  old  trees  remaining  ;  the  greater  part  having  been  felled  and 
cnrried  away  by  Mr,  Osbourne  (see  p.  aJ6l.);  who  completed  his  contract  in 
\SiMr.  Some  scattered  trees  are  yet  standing  at  great  distances,  which  are 
very  picturesque  in  appearance,  with  tnmks  measuring  from  9  ft.  to  10  ft.  in 
circumference ;  but  knotty,  with  bushy  heads,  and  of  no  value  as  timber, 
having  evidently  been  left  on  that  account. 

Planfaiiom  at  Castfe  Grant,  In  addition  to  the  natniral  forests,  Mr.  Gri^r 
notices  the  plantations  on  the  estate  of  Custle  Grant,  where  the  Scotch  pnie 
has  nmdc  extraordinary  progress  ;  trees, apparently  stiti  young Jiaving  trunks 
9  ft.  6  in.  in  circumference,  and  being  from  (iOft.  to  70  ft.  high.  These  trees 
stand  on  a  .surface  of  rich  black  earth,  on  a  subsoil  of  gravelly  sajid  ;  but,  un-< 
fortunately,  Mr.  Grigor  had  not  an  opportunity  of  ascertaining  their  age,  so 
as  to  calculate  their  rate  of  grow  th, 

"  The  Soil  in  the  Highland  FaresU/*  Mr,  Grigor  olJserves,  **  is  found  of  very 
diiicrent  qualities,  which,  in  some  measure,  regulates  the  tjuulity  of  the  timber. 
The  richest  ground  produces  the  largest  trees,  consequently,  the  timber  is  not 
so  fine  in  the  grain  as  that  grown  on  sand  or  poor  gravel;  but  the  quick- 
grown  trees  appear  as  full  of  resin,  as  healthy,  stand  to  as  grt^t  an  age,  and 
are  as  red  when  cut  up,  as  tho^e  whith  grow  on  poor  soil.  In  general,  the  soil 
of  the  native  Highland  forests  is  superior  to  that  on  which  firs  are  commonly 
planted  throughout  the  low  country.  Neither  jK>or  soil  nor  Imd  climate  can 
account  far  the  siqieriority  of  the  Highland  pine,  as  the  forests  are  generally 
situated  in  glens,  or  in  the  most  sheltered  slopes  of  the  hills.  Natural  birch 
and  alder  are  frerjueutly  met  with  in  these  forests,  but  none  are  large  or 
Talunble  ;  the  latter  not  being  confine^!,  as  niight  be  supposed,  to  the  lowest 
grounds,  but  frequently  found  at  considerable  heights  on  the  hills.  It  is 
very  rare  to  see  any  other  trees  in  the  vicinity  of  these  forests ;  but  I  ob- 
served an  ash  standing  alone,  and  much  exposed,  on  the  western  extremity  of 
die  parish  of  Invendlen,  and  on  the  north  of  the  !^pey,  opposite  Abernethy. 
Perhtiijs  another  hardwood  tree  is  nut  to  be  found  within  a  mile  of  this  one. 
At  J  ft.  from  the  surQice,  it  measurci  Wh.  f)  in.  in  circumference;  at  the 
height  of  H ft.,  it  measures  14ft.  loin.;  at  the  height  of  1 J  ft.,  it  is  divided 
into  five  limbs ;  and  its  whole  height  is  about  t»0  ft,»  severul  of  its  large  branches 
having  been  blown  down.  The  trunk  is  hollow  in  the  centre,  but  its  leavea^ 
have  u  healthy  appearance.  The  surface  of  tlie  ground  where  it  stands  is 
rendered  fertile  Irom  its  decayed  foliage,  and  by  the  tree  nilbrding  a  shelter 
for  sheep,  which  pasture  on  the  surrounding  heath.     Tiie  subsoil  is  of  a  sandy 
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clay»  inferior  to  tlte  gcnuruUty  of  the  subsoil  ia  Duthel  and  Gknmore.  The 
quality  of  soil  in  the  Hi^lilonds  seems,  in  no  degree,  to  niter  the  external 
appearance  find  figure  of  the  pines.  Under  every  cireumstance,  they  assume 
a  rough  and  shaggy  form.  In  general,  they  are  older  than  most  plantations 
througliout  Scotland,  and  are  of  greater  size,  even  in  proportion  to  their  age. 
Notwithstanding  this,  it  is  very  uncommon  to  see  a  single  tree  in  a  decaying 
state^  We  observed  several  trunks  that  had  a  few  fetrt  of  timber  scooped  out 
from  the  side  of  each,  to  be  used  as  candUs  by  the  cotters,  yet  the  trees  con- 
tinue quite  green  and  healthy,  with  the  holJows  overhung  with  tuqjentine 
icicles  &eveml  inches  in  length.  The  pines  grown  in  these  districts  appear  to 
be  of  one  species,  and  di3er  from  the  great  bulk  of  those  produced  in  the  low 
counties  of  Scotland  in  tile  following  respects  :  — The  Highland  Pine  is  of  a 
more  robust  and  shaggy  appearance.  In  early  life  it  grows,  although  crowded 
together,  to  a  greater  girt ;  it  is  found  to  attain  a  greater  size  on  very  wet 
ground ;  its  wood  is  redder  and  harder,  consequently  more  durable,  and  is 
found  to  be  more  inflammable-  It  produces  very  few  fertile  flowers  or  cones, 
and  what  it  docs  produce  are  uniformly  found  to  be  rounder,  smaller,  and 
whiter;  and  it  outlives  many  generations  of  the  common  cultivate<l  fir,  and 
ultimately  attains  a  larger  si/e.  It  may  be  dilflicult  to  ascertain  the  diiferences 
in  plants  necessary  to  constitute  a  distinct  species,  but,  if  the  superiority  of 
the  Highland  pine  to  the  common  tree  of  the  low  countries  should  not  he 
attributed  to  a  diftereoce  in  kind,  the  great  proportion  of  the  trees  in  Scot- 
land, by  repeated  cultivation,  must  have  lamentably  degenerated  ;  since  it  is 
known,  that  thousands  of  the  common  iir  have  arrived  at  maturity,  and  thou- 
sands have  died  of  old  age,  without  ever  producing  timber  in  any  respect 
comparable  to  that  of  the  districts  now  attempted  to  be  described ;  and  they 
who  aim  not  to  pro])agate  the^e  magnificent  objects  of  nature,  overlook  that 
analogy  which  is  every  where  observable  in  the  works  of  creation."  (Ibid,) 

The  influence  of  these  various  climates  and  soils  on  the  Scotch  pine  b  so 
great  m  almost  to  change  lu  character.  In  Spam,  and  in  the  south  or 
France,  it  flowers  in  March  ;  in  the  climate  of  Paris,  about  the  end  of  April ; 
in  that  of  London,  about  May ;  and  in  the  Hi^'hlands  of  Scotland,  and  in 
Norway,  it  flowers  from  the  beginning  till  the  middle  of  June.  On  the  north 
side  of  the  Hijjhland  and  Norwegian  nioimtains,  where  it  ih  crowiled  together, 
and  on  live  plains  of  the  north  ol  (Jermany  and  Russia,  where  the  tree«  also 
stand  in  close  woods,  they  are  drawn  up  to  a  great  height,  and  produce  clean 
straight  timber.  On  elevated  irregular  surfaces,  and  in  very  poor  soil,  the 
trees,  when  crowded,  are  often  stunted ;  and,  when  scattered,  become  tortuous 
hushes,  or  low  branchy  trees*  The  leaves  and  cones  vary,  in  these  situations, 
as  much  as  the  entire  tree ;  and  the  quality  of  the  tiittber  as  much  as  the  ex« 
terior  af>pearance. 

Huttyry.  The  Pinua  svlvdstris  was  doubtless  known  to  the  Greeks  and 
Uomaus.  (See  p.  19.)  f'liny,  as  we  have  seen  (p.  21 1 2.),  expressly  mentions 
the  wild  pine,  which  was  called  pityida,  from  the  name  of  the  nymph  Pitys 
(see  p.  2  J 21.) ;  and  that  the  fruit  of  it  was  considered  an  excellent  remedy  for 
a  cougb.  (lib.  XV.  c.  10.)  The  first  modern  record  of  the  tree  is  by  Matthiolus, 
who  calls  it  Plnus  sylviSstrls  moniuna;  and  the  first  of  these  epithets,  sylves- 
iris,  was  adopted  as  a  specific  name  by  Linneeus.  Miller,  in  the  earlier  edi- 
tions of  his  iHctionari/t  made  four  spcaes,  P.  sylvestris,  P.  rubra,  P.tat&rica, 
and  P.  montana;  but  these  are  now  (as  we  have  seen,  p.  2150.)  considered 
hy  n]oi«t  botanists  as  only  varieties ;  viz.  P.  a.  vulgaris,  P,  s.  horizontalis  or 
P.  B.  rigensis,  P,  (s.)  pumMio,and  P,  (s.)  p.  jV/w^'/iw*.  The  different  qualities 
of  the  timber  of  this  tree,  according  to  the  Hoil  and  situation  in  which  it  was  first 
grown,  seem  to  have  been  a&certuined  in  England  in  the  lime  of  Evelyn  ;  but  it 
was  not  till  long  after  his  time  that  it  was  genenilly  known  that  the  red  wood 
and  yellow  deals  and  planks  of  the  Baltic,  so  generally  esteemed  throughout 
Europe,  were  produced  by  the  Scotch  pine.  This  point  seems  to  have  been 
'ptennined  by  Pallas  and  Cox.,  and  made  generally  known  by  the  latter  in  his 
I,  which  were  published  in  i7&4.     Tlie  tree  only  began  to  be  planted 
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in  Briub  about  the  end  of  the  17th  century;  and  a(>out  the  middle  of  that 
foliowmii,  some  planted  trees,  more  especially  in  Scotland^  having  been  cut 
down,  and  employed  as  timber,  werefouml  to  be  of  iuferior  quality  to  imported 
timber,  or  to  that  grown  in  notural  forests.  Dr.  Walker,  writing  near  the 
end  of  the  lost  century,  observes  that  llie  Scotch  pine  had  been  [danted  every 
■where  in  abundance,  but  had  not  yet  had  time  for  its  timber  to  arrive  at  per- 
fection. The  timber  of  this  tree,  he  adds,  is  depreciated,  because  it  is  white, 
soft,  and  periiihablei  though  he  argues  that  this  is  merely  from  want  of  age 
in  the  tree.  In  the  course  of  years,  he  says,  this  white  wood  vnll  become 
red  ;  and  the  planted  fir  will  become  more  and  more  valuable  in  quality,  and 
be  held  in  greater  cRlimation.  The  prejudice  ngiunst  the  wood  of  the  Scotch 
pine  seems  to  have  been  at  its  grealefii  lieight  between  1790  and  1810;  for 
Marshal,  writing  in  1796,  says,  the  Scotch  pine  "  should  be  invariably  ex- 
cluded from  every  soil  and  situation  In  which  any  otlier  timber  tree  can  be 
made  to  jflourish.  The  north  aspect  of  bleak  and  barren  heights  is  the  only 
jtituation  in  which  it  ought  to  be  tolerated  ;  nnd  even  there  the  larch  is  seen 
to  outbrave  it.  In  better  soils,  and  milder  Bituations,  the  wood  of  the  Scotch 
fir  is  worth  little ;  and  its  growth  is  so  licentious,  as  to  overrun  every  thing 
which  grows  in  its  immediate  neighbourhood;  and  this  renders  it  wholly  un- 
fit to  be  associated  with  other  limber  trees ;  we  therefore  now  discard  it 
entirely  from  all  useful  plantations.*'  (Pfant.  and  Bur.  Om^^  i.  p.  146.)  8oon 
afterwards  (in  17J>9),  Mr.  Thomas  Davis,  a  planter  and  manager  of  timber  of 
great  experience^  and  high  and  deserved  repute,  who  had  then  had!  the  care 
of  the  Marquess  of  Bath's  plantations,  near  Warminster,  for  35  years,  and  who 
had  planted  upwards  of  25,000  treca  a  year  on  poor  heathy  land,  at  the  foot  of 
the  Wiltshire  Downs,  published  a  paper  in  the  Transactions  of  ffte  Sifcieli/  of 
Arts,  vol.  xvi,,  in  which  he  refutes  the  generally  received  opinion,  that  the  Enp- 
lish-gTOwn  Scotch  pine  was  of  no  use  as  timber,  by  facts  that  had  come  within 
his  own  knowleili^e,  "  I  can  assert  from  experience,"  he  says,  "that,  for  strength 
and  durability,  English-grown  fir  is  equal  to  any  foreign  deal  whatever.  I  allow 
that  the  Scotch  fir  (although  it  is,  undoubtedly,  the  real  yellow  deal )  is  sel- 
dom of  so  fine  a  grain  as  the  foreign  yellow  deal ;  but  this  is  certainly  occa- 
sioned by  the  nipidity  of  its  growth,  and  its  having  too  much  room  to  throw 
out  large  sitle  branches.  Lord  Bath's  Scotch  firs,  which  are  known  to  have 
been  planted  in  1096,  are  from  2  ft.  to  3  ft.  in  diameter;  whereas  the  best 
Christiania  dial,  although  evidently  KX)  years  old»  is  seldom  above  1  ft.  in  di- 
ameter ;  and  its  knots^  which  denote  the  size  of  its  side  branches,  are  small 
and  inconsiderable,  therefore  evidently  appearing  to  have  grown  slow  and  close 
together.  We  have  a  cart-house  on  Lortl  Bath*s  estnte,  which  was  built 
aliove  80  vears  ago,  out  of  small  firs,  which  is  now  perfectly  sound  and  up- 
right ;  and,  for  the  last  20  ycars»  all  the  carpenters  ot  the  country  have  used 
Bmall  firs  for  rafters,  &c.^  witli  success ;  and  no  timber  is  more  ready  of  sale." 
{p.  125.)  In  Lambert's  fV«iw,  cd.  2.,  vol.  ii.  p.  177.,  is  published  a  letter  to 
nearly  the  same  effect,  from  the  same  writer  ;  and  the  same  facts  have  been 
lately  (1837)  confirmed  to  us  by  Mr.  Davies's  son  and  successor,  the  present 
Thomas  Davies,  Esq,,  of  Portway  House,  near  WarminKter.  Pontev,  in  hi» 
Jor«/ /"rwwer,  published  in  180o,  also  defends  the  Scotch  pine  against  the 
"  almost  universally  prevalent  **  prejudices  against  it,  *'  At  first  sight,"  he 
says,  '*  it  seema  natural  to  suppose  such  prejudices  must  be  well  founded; 
though,  in  fact,  they  rest  upon  no  better  foundation  than  the  prejudice  thiit 
prevailed,  less  than  a  century  ago,  against  foreign  fir  timber;  namely,  a  pre- 
judice, the  effect  of  inexperience.  At  that  time,  no  workman  could  be  found 
credulous  enough  to  suppose  that  a  roof  made  of  it  would  answer  the  purpose 
as  well  as  one  made  of  oak ;  and  yet  now  the  tide  of  opinion  is  completely 
turned.  An  article  which,  apparently,  has  but  little  of  either  strength  or 
durability  is  found,  by  experience,  to  possess  a  very  extraordiiiar>'  degree  of 
both."  (Forcgf  Pruner^  p.  52.)  Mr.  Fontey  truces  the  prejudice  to  the  use 
of  young  trees  as  timber  ;  the  absurdity  of  which,  he  soys,  where  strength  and 
durability  are  required,  every  one  will  admit. 
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The  history  of  the  indigenous  pine  forests  in  Scotland  is  thus  given  by  Sir 
T.  D.  Lauder,     Commencmg  with  the  Western  Highlands,  he  notices  the 
remains  of  the  Rannoch  Forest,  on  the  confines  of  the  great  counties  of  Perth, 
InYemess,  and  Argyll,  which,  he  says,  has  been  "  unmercifully  slaughtered,** 
in  consequence  of  the  high  price  of  Baltic  timber  during  the  late  wars.    "  The 
roots  that  exist,  and  the  occasional  single  trees  ant!  groups  which  may  still  be 
■ecn  here  and  there,  in  situations  not  easily  accessible,  show  that  this  forest 
stretched  far  and  wide  across  the  country,  meeting  with  those  which  now  re- 
main on  the  Dee,  the  Spcy,  the  Findhoni,  the  Ness, and  the  Beauley ;  as  well 
as  those  connected  with  the  Glen-nior-na-albin,  or  Great  Caledonian  Glen, 
and  with  the  Glengarry,  Lochiel,  Glen  Nevis,  and  more  western  sylvan  dis- 
tricts.    Of  these  remnants,  none  were  more  extensive,  or  more  esteensed  for 
tlieir  timber,  than  the  forests  of  the  Spey  and  the  Dee.     The  Abernethy  fo- 
rests Htill  continue  to  furnish  a  great  quantity  of  very  fine  timber.     In  1730, 
a  branch  of  the  York  Buildinnr  Company  purchased  7000/.  worth  of  timber ; 
and,  by  their  improved  mode  of  working  it  up,  by  saw-mills,  &c.,  and  their 
new  methods  of  transporting  it  on  floats  to  the  sea,  they  introduced  the  rapid 
manufacture  and  removal  of  it  which  afterwards  took  place  throughout  the 
whole  of  the  sylvan  districts.    About  the  year  1786,  the  Duke  of  Gordon  sold 
his  Gienmore  Forest  to  an  English  company  for  10,000/.  [It  will  be  perceived, 
that  there  is  a  discrepancy  between  tiiis  account  and  that  of  Mr.  Grigor, 
p.  S161.,  which,  however,  is  of  no  great  consequence]     This  was  siippoaed 
to  be  the  finest  fir  wood  in  Scotland.     Numerous  trading  vessels,  some  of 
theni  of  above  .500  tons  burthen,  were  built  from  the  timber  of  this  forest ;  and 
one  frigate,  which  was  called  the  Gienmore.     Many  of  the  trees  felled  mea- 
sured IB  ft.  and  20(1.  in  girt;  and  there  is  still  preserved  at  Gordon  Castle 
a  plank  nearly  6  ft,  in  brea<lth,  which  was  presented  to  the  duke  by  the  com- 
pany.    But  tne  Rothiemurchus  Forest  was  the  mowt  extensive  of  any  in  that 
part  of  the  country:  it  contained  above   16  square  miles.     Alas!  we  must 
now,  indeed,  say  that  it  was ;  for  tlie  high  price  of  timber  hastened  its  de- 
struction.    It  went  on  for  many  years,  however,  to  make  large  returns  to  the 
proprietor,  the  profits  being  sometimes  above  20,000/.  in  one  year.     The 
Forests  of  Gienmore  and  Kothiemurchus,  though  belonging  to  ditferent  es- 
tates, were  so  united  as  to  form,  in  reality,  one  continuous  forest ;  and  they 
are  now  equally  denuded  of  all  their  finest  timber.     The  Braeinar  and  In- 
vercauld  Forests,  on  the  Dee,  are  as  yet  roost  entire.    They  are  very  exten- 
sive, and  some  very  magnificent  pines  are  to  be  ibund  among  them  ;  but  the 
destructive  axe  has  been  let  loose  on  that  of  Mar ;  and  we  fear  that  nothing 
but  a  reduction  in  the  price  of  timber  will  save  it  from  the  ruin  which  has 
befallen  those  we  have  mentioned.     It  is  curious  to  observe,  in  the  Rothie- 
murchus Forest,  and  in  all  the  others,  how  the  work  of  renovation  goes  on. 
The  young  seedlings  come  up  as  thick  as  they  do  in  the  nurserjman's  seed- 
bc<Is ;  and  in  the  same  relative  degree  of  thickness  do  they  continue  to  grow, 
till  they  are  old  enough  to  be  cut  down.     The  competition  w  hich  takes  place 
between  the  adjacent  mdividual  plants,  creates  a  riv«dry  that  increases  their 
upward  growth ;  whilst  the  exclusion  of  the  air  prevents  the  formation  of 
lateral  branches,  or  destroys  them  soon  after  they  are  formed.     Thus,  Nature 
produces  by  far  the  most  valuable  timber;  for  it  is  tall,  straight,  of  uniform 
diameter  throughout  its  whole  length,  and  free  from  knots  :  all  which  qualities 
combine  to  render  it  fit  for  spars,  which  fetch  double  or  triple  the  sum  per 
foot  that  the  other  trees  do.     The  large  and  spreading  trees  are  on  the  out- 
skirts of  the  masses,  and  straggle  here  and  there  in  groups  or  single  trees." 
{Latuiert  GUp.,  vol.  i.  p.  177.)     These  last  are  the  trees  which  are  described 
by  tourists,  and  drawn  by  artists,  iis  the  Highland  pine«   (8ee    fig.  2052. 
inp.  2l(i4.) 

The  pine  forests  on  the  Continent,  and  especially  in  the  north  of  Europe, 
have  Buffered  like  those  of  the  Highlands  of  Scotland,  and  from  the  same 
catif^es  ;  but,  on  the  Continent,  the  work  of  reproduction  goe«  on  with  rapidity, 
whik'  this  is  the  case  in  only  a  few  of  the  Highland  forests.  The  reason  is,  that 
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the  Scotch  forests  arc  for  the  most  part  pastured  with  cattle  and  sheep,  whichj 
as  well  aa  the  deer  that  are  found  wild  in  these  forests^  browse  upon  the  seedling 
trees,  and  prevent  them  from  attainiDg  the  she  of  timber.  The  forests  of  Sweden, 
Norway,  and  Russiu  are  also  pastured  b>  cattle,  but  io  a  very  slight  degree ;  the 
proportion  of  cattle  to  the  range  of  country  open  to  them  being  incomparably 
smaller  than  in  the  Highlands.  In  Frunce  and  Germany,  the  native  forests  are, 
for  the  most  part,  carefullv  enclosed,  and  ijlaced  under  the  care  of  woodmen, 
who  are  under  the  general  direction  of  scientific  men ;  and,  consequently,  for 
whatever  trees  are  cut  down,  a  succession  of  young  ones,  either  supplied  by 
nature  or  art,  are  protected. 

Li  Norway,  according  to  James  WhitCj  Esq.,  an  extensive  proprietor  of  pine 
and  fir  forests  in  that  country,  the  only  tall  straight  trees,  fit  for  exportation, 
as  timber,  either  of  P.  sylvestris  or  J'bies  excelsa,  are  found  in  sheltered 
situations  on  the  plains,  and  on  the  sides  ^^053 
of  the  mountains;  and  alwayjj  in  a  good 
soil,  that  would  bring  oak,  or  any  other 
kind  of  timber  tree,  to  perfection.  On 
the  sea  shore,  and  in  nil  elevated  exposed 
places  in  the  interior,  and  also  where  the 
trees  stand  singly,  or  in  small  groups  on 
plains,  they  are  stunted,  short,  ur  with 
branchy  heads,  so  as  to  be  fit  only  for  fuel. 
In  an  estate  belongingto  Mr.  White.of  5600 
acres,  there  arc  2oO  acres  of  naked  rock 
and  bogs;  of  the  remaining  oSoO  acrei, 
one  tenth  part  consists  o?  the  stunted 
trees  already  alluded  to,  or  of  trees  only 
half  grown.  There  remain  4118  acres 
of  thriving  wood,  all  situated  on  the  sides  of  hills,  in  niurrow  valleys,  or 
on  plains;  and  all  the  trees  ;ire  jjrowing  close  together  and  sheltered,  on 
good  soil,  the  basis  of  which  is  the  debris  of  granitic  rock  On  each  acre 
of  this  good  soil  there  are  from  320  to  51M»  trees,  of  which  alK)ve  M  in  each 
acre  are  considered  full  grown,  and  fil  lor  timber;  that  is,  from  130  to  200 
years  of  »ige.  The  diameter  of  the  trunks  of  these  trees,  at  about  1  ft.  from 
the  ground,  is  from  10  in.  to  *iO  in. ;  and  at  from  32  fit.  to  63  ft,  in  height,  from 

4  in.  to  6  in.  Thus  the  average  dimensions  of  the  Scotch  pine  and  spnice 
fir  timber  produced  by  such  an  estate  are  as  follows: — Length  of  the  log,  or 
tree,  57ft.  Gin,;  diameter,  at  the  lower  end,  18  in.  ;  andj  at  the  upper  end, 

5  in.  Each  log,  or  tree,  may  be  sawn  up  into  two  deals,  9  in.  wide,  and  3  in. 
thick,  fit  for  the  EngHsh  market ;  ajid  two  other  deals  8Ain.  wide,  and  A  «n. 
thick,  fit  for  the  French  market.  The  manner  in  which  these  deals  are  cut^ 
so  as  to  include  only  a  small  portion  of 
the  sap  wood,  is  shown  in  the  cross  sec- 
tion, Jig.  2053.,  in  which  the  shaded  part. 
n*  represents  the  sap  wood ;  t  i,  the  two 
English  deals  ;  and  cr,  the  two  French 
deals.  Another  mode  of  cutting  these 
trees  mto  planks  is  shown  in  fg.  2054., 
in  which  fi  is  an  English  deal,  9  in,  by  3  in., 
and  c  e  are  two  battens,  each  7  in.  by 
2^  in.  When  the  timber  is  intended  lor 
masts,  the  tree  is  simply  barked,  and  a 
portion  of  the  sap  wood  is  cut  off,  aftej 
which  it  is  sent  down  to  the  sea  p«rt, 
and  shipped,  (Rcporls^&c.,  for  1821  and 
1835;  and  MSS,  communicated  bv  Mr.  White.) 

By  far  the  greater  quantity  of  pine  timber  employed  botli  in  civil  and  naval 
cjmstruction  in  Britain  is  imported  from  the  Baltic,  and  from  the  coast  of 
Norway.   One  London  builder  alone  (the  Mr.  White  mentioned  above),  who 
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imports  his  own  timber,  is  the  owner  of  pine  and  fir  forests,  in  Norway,  of 
20,000  acres  in  extent. 

Artificial  plantations  of  the  Scotch  pine  have  been  made  to  a  great  extent, 
not  only  in  Britain,  but  in  France  and  Germany,  diirinii;  the  present  century. 
From  178Q  or  I790»  to  1815,  many  thousands  o^'  seedlings  of  Scotch  pines 
were  sent  by  the  nitrseryinen  of  Aberdeen  and  Edinbnrgh  to  the  English 
nurserymen  and  proprietors,  and  more  particularly  to  the  proprietors  of 
estates  in  Wales.  These  trees  were  planted,  not  always  with  a  view  of 
producing  timber,  but  rather  for  the  purpose  of  sheltering  other  trees  which 
were  considered  of  greater  value,  such  as  the  oak,  Scq.  Both  in  Scotland 
and  in  England,  also,  plantations  of  Scotch  pine  were  formed  solely  for  the 
purpose  of  being  cut  down  as  a  crop  at  the  end  of  25  or  30  years  j  when 
the  produce  was  disposed  of  for  local  purposes,  and  the  ground  afterwards 
either  planted  with  broad-leaved  trees,  subjected  to  the  plough,  or  laid  down 
in  pasture.  At  the  present  time,  the  Scotch  pine  is  still  in  general  use  as  a 
tree  for  sheltering  others,  especially  the  oak  (see  p.  1800.),  and  also  for  the 
■Eke  of  its  timber;  and,  for  the  latter  purpose,  the  rctUwoodcd  or  Highland 
variety  is  generally  planted,  at  tctiivt  in  Scotland. 

Fnefirai  Alitmons,  The  pine  mentioned  by  the  Roman  poets  was  probably 
P.  jPinea;  but  that  of  Milton  is,  no  doubt,  the  P.  sylvestris: —  Speaking  of 
the  fallen  angels,  he  says,  — 

*— "  Faithful  how  they  rtood. 
Their  glonr  wUhcr'd  ;,  u  when  HenTrn'i  flr« 
Rath  icathed  the  fomt  cwkt.  ot  mouniftin  pLnei, 
With  i'mgtsd  to}N  their  tutelf  growth,  though  bare. 
SUndi  on  the  bluted  be«th.'' 

Sir  Walter  Scott,  also,  mentions  the  Scotch  pine  in  the  following  lines: — 

"  And  higher  yet  the  pine  tree  hung 
Hu  ihatter'd  trunk,  And  ftequent  filing 
Where  leein'd  the  elifli  to  meet  on  high 
Hi*  bought  athwart  the  narrow'd  iky." 

<!hurchill,  with  reference  to  the  growth  of  the  Scotch  pine  b  varbufi  aoilst 
and  situAtionB,  says,  — 

.—  **  That  pine  of  mountain  race, 
The  ftr,  the  Scotch  fir,  never  out  ofphwc. 

Wordsworth  has  frctjuent  allusions  to  this  tree : — 

"  LT  nil  ceded  night  hu  overcome  the  valet : 
On  the  dark  earth  the  baffled  viiion  faili : 
ll)e  btc«t  linaerer  of  the  foreft  train, 

I'he  lone  black  fir  fonake*  U)«  (Med  plain."  Vol.  i.  p. 07. 

"  And  there  I  lit  at  errening,  when  the  iteep 
Of  Sitrer.how,  and  Graxmere'i  placid  lake, 
AikI  twie  j(Teen  iiland,  ^lesm  between  the  ttenu 
CJ-f  the  dark  fin  —  a  vltionary  acenc."  Vol.  U,  p,  itJV' 

."  While  o'er  my  head. 

At  every  tmpube  of  the  moving  breeac,' 

The  Gr  grove  murmur*  with  a  aca'llke'totuidi 

Alone  I  tread  thU  path.**  '  Vol  ii.  p  280. 

Keats,  also,  appears  to  allude  to  this  tree,  when  he  says : — 

^^^  "  Fir  tree*  grow  around^ 
Aye  dropping  their  hard  fruit  upon  the  ground." 

Propertie$  and  Uttt.  So  much  has  been  said  on  the  u.ses  of  the  pine  and 
fir  tribe  generally,  in  our  iiitroduction  to  the  Jbietiiia;  (p.  2)23.),  that  we 
have  only  here  to  notice  such  uses  as  are  peculiar  to  the  species  before  us. 
It  is  universally  allowed,  that  the  timber  of  the  Scotch  pine  makes  the  best 
tnasts  for  ships;  and,  indeed,  wc  arc  not  aware  of  any  use  to  which  the  timber 
of  the  genus  Pinus  is  applictthle,  that  that  of  the  Scotch  pine  will  not  fulfil, 
AU  the  resinous  products  common  to  the  pine  and  fir  tribe  may  be  obtiiincd 
from  it,  and  this  is  the  case  in  the  north  of  Europe;  but,  in  Britain,  the  tree 
ill  seldom  used  for  any  other  purpose  than  for  timber.  The  timber  of  this 
.species,  when  grown  in  a  fiiiitabfe  soil  and  situation,  is  fit  for  being  eniployed 
in  construction,  when  from  HO  to  IfXl  yearn  of  age»  at  which  age  the  trunk  will 
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be  found  from  2  fl.  to  3  ft.  in  disuneter,  according  to  the  circumstances  under 
which  it  has  grown  |  but  it  will  coniinue  growing  for  a  much  longer  period^ 
and  the  timber  will  incrcise  in  value  an  well  us  in  bulk.  The  wood  varies  in 
colour  from  a  yellowish  white  to  a  brownish  red,  the  latter  being  produced 
by  the  presence  of  resin.  That  wood  which  grows  slowest,  and  tn  the  coldest 
cliinate,  is  considered  the  best,  and  it  is  generally  of  the  darkest  colour. 
That  which  grows  with  the  greatest  rapidity  is  commonly  white,  soft,  and 
spongy  in  texture,  and  without  resin.  A  slow-growing  tree  will  not  produce 
layers  more  than  the  tenth  of  an  inchthicknesfi,  while  one  of  rapid  growth  may 
have  the  layers  from  a  sixth  to  a  fourth  of  an  inch  in  thicknes:;*.  The  red,  or 
resinous,  wood  is  almost  exclusively  of  very  slow  growth  :  it  is  hard,  dry,  and 
does  not  adhere  to  the  saw  ;  while  the  more  rapidly  grown  wood^  when  it  is 
resioousj  chokes  the  saw,  and  hivs  a  clammy  unctuous  li?el.  When  rapidgrowo 
wood  is  without  resin,  it  is  white  and  spongy ;  and  the  surface,  after  the  saw, 
has  a  woolly  appearance.  It  is  evident  that  such  wood  can  neither  be  strong 
nor  durable.  English-grown  Scotch  pine,  when  cut  down  at  40  or  AO  years* 
growth,  has  commonly  this  appearance;  but,  as  we  have  seen,  p.  2I0L,  there 
are  many  exceptions.  Some  of  the  Russian  and  Baltic  pine  timber  is  often 
clummy,  the  saw  raising  up  and  pushing  before  it  what  the  carpenters  call 
strings ;  while  the  pine  timber  of  Norway  and  Kiga  is  generally  red  and 
firui. 

Masts  of  Scotch  pine  are  procured  from  different  [)orts  on  the  Baltic  (see 
p.  2113.),  and  aiNO  from  Norway  i  and  not  only  masts  have  been  obtained, 
but  entire  ships  have  been  built,  from  the  Scotch  pine  forests  in  Aberdeenshire 

iseep.  2161).  The  most  celebrated  masts  in  Europe,  however,  are  those  of 
lira. 

The  weight  of  the  wood  varies  according  to  its  ttge  and  other  circum- 
stances, A  cubic  foot,  ill  a  green  atnte,  weighs  from  54  lb.  to  74-  lb.;  and, 
in  a  dry  state,  from  31  lb.  to  41  lb.  According  to  the  Dictionnaire  det  Eaus 
el  Foreh^  the  average  weight  of  the  timber  produced  by  a  full-grown  tree,  in 
a  green  state,  will  be  about  68  lb.,  and  in  a  dry  state,  about  4Cl  lb.  5  oz.  or 
6oz.;  losing  about  a  twelfth  part  of  its  bulk  in  drjjing:  while,  accurding  to 
Varennes  de  Fcnille,  it  weighsr  green,  74  lb,  10  oz.  ;  and  dry,  38  ib.  12  oz. ; 
losing  only  a  tenth  fmrt  of  its  bulk  by  drying. 

The  wood  is  valued,  like  that  of  every  other  pine,  in  proportion  to  its  free- 
ne^s  from  knots ;  and  it  is  found  that  the  knots  of  this  species  arc  much  more 
easily  worked,  and  much  less  liable  to  drop  out  of  flooring  boards,  than  ts  the 
case  with  knotty  boards  of  the  spruce  or  silver  fir.  The  facility  with  which 
the  wood  of  the  Scotch  pine  is  worked  occasions  its  employment  in  joinery 
and  house  carpentry,  almost  to  the  exclusion  of  every  other  kind  of  timber, 
wherever  it  can  be  procured.  It  is  at  once  straight,  light,  and  stiff,  and,  con- 
sequently, peculiarly  fitted  for  rafters,  girders,  joists,  &c.»  which  may  be  made 
of  smaller  dimensions  of  this  timber  than  of  any  other.  In  point »(  durability, 
if  it  is  kept  dry,  it  equals  the  oak ;  more  especially  if  it  has  been  of  slow  growth, 
and  is  resinous. 

The  timber  of  the  Scotch  pine,  when  it  has  grown  rapidly,  on  a  good  ftoiJ, 
and  in  a  favourable  climate,  such  as  in  most  parts  of  the  low  country  both  of 
England  and  Scotland,  is  found,  when  not  of  more  than  i!0  or  30  yeara 
growth,  to  consist  chiefly  of  sap  wood,  undj  hence,  to  l)e  of  very  short  duration 
when  employed  in  buildings,  or  for  any  other  rund  purpose.  To  render  it 
more  durable,  Mr.  Mentenlh,  of  Closebuni,  in  Dumfriesbbire,  has  been  in  the 
practice,  for  upwards  of  411'  years,  of  steeping  all  his  Scotch  pine  timber  in  Hnie 
water,  after  it  has  been  cut  out,  and  fitted  tor  the  diiferent  [nirposes  required. 
It  would  appear,  either  that  the  alkali  of  the  lime  neutralises,  in  some  degree, 
the  albuminous  matter  of  the  soft  wood ;  or  that  the  water  acts  as  a  solvent, 
and  extracts  a  part  of  it ;  for,  whUe  Scotch  pine  of  20  or  3Q  years*  growth  sel- 
dom lusts  30  years  before  it  is  destroyed  by  worms,  limber  of  the  same  age, 
which  Mr.  Mentcath  has  steeped,  has  already  lasted  40  years,  and  is  as  sound 
as  when  first  put  up.     The  solution  of  lime  water  is  formed  by  a  very  small 
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3uatitity  of  qiiiekliine  being  dissolved  la  it,  and  the  time  o  /steeping  ih  ten 
ays  or  a  fortnight.  The  deeper  the  tank,  and  the  lower  the  wood  is  stunk  in 
it,  the  more  effectually  will  the  lime  water  penetrate  into  the  wood.  Probably 
alum  water  would  l>e  still  more  effective  than  lime  water,  and  the  corrosive 
Aubliouite  used  in  Kyanising  would,  doubtless,  be  the  most  effective  of  all. 

Aa  fuel,  the  wood  of  the  «>cotch  pine  lights  easily,  and  burns  with  great  ra- 
pidity; but  it  produces  a  black  and  very  diftagrceable  smoke.  Its  value  as  a 
combustible,  compared  with  that  of  the  beech,  is  as  1536  to  1540.  Its  char- 
coal is  excellent,  and  is  to  that  of  the  beech  as  I7S4  is  to  ICOO.  llie  faggot 
wood  of  the  Scotch  pine  is  valued  by  the  cbttlk  and  lime  burners  of  England 
more  than  any  other,  on  account  of  its  rapid  burning  and  intense  heat,  and 
consequent  saving  of  time  in  attending  »in  the  kilns.  The  resinous  Juice,  whe- 
ther exuding  naturally,  or  procured  by  incision  and  dibtilLition,  produces  tar, 
pitch,  rosin,  turpentine,  and  the  essential  oil  of  tur|>entiiic  employed  in  house- 
painting.  Lampblack  of  an  inferior  quality  is  made  from  the  smoke  of  the 
wood ;  and  the  leaves  and  branches  ore  burned  for  potash,  though  of  this  salt 
the  tree  yields  only  a  small  quantity.  In  the  north  vl  Russia,  and  in  Lapland, 
the  outer  bark  is  used, like  that  of  the  birch,  for  covering  huts,  for  lining  them 
inside,  and  as  a  substitute  for  cork  for  floating  the  nets  of  fishermen  ;  and  the 
inner  bark  is  woven  into  mats,  like  those  made  from  the  Yime  tree.  Ropes  are 
also  made  from  the  bark,  which  are  said  to  be  very  strong  and  elastic,  and  are 
generally  used  by  the  fishermen.  The  Laplanders,  and  other  people  of  the  ex- 
treme north,  are  said  to  grind  the  inner  bark  of  the  pine  into  a  coarse  Hour,  for 
the  purpose  of  making  bread.  This,  though  not  true  in  the  sense  in  which  it  is 
generally  taken,  is  still  founded  on  fact,  Mr,  Laing,  in  his  Jonrtinl  of  a  Red- 
derive  in  Norway,  states  that  he  had  been  disposed  to  doubt  the  use  oi  fir 
bark  for  bread;  but  he  found  it  more  extensive  than  is  generally  supposed.  In 
Norway,  it  is  the  custom  to  kilndry  oats  to  such  a  degree,  that  bolh^thc  grain 
and  tlie  husk.9  are  made  into  a  meal  almost  as  fine  as  wheatcn  flour.  In  bad 
seasons,  the  inner  bark  of  young  Scotch  pines  is  kilndricd  in  a  similar  manner 
to  the  oats,  and  ground  along  with  them,  so  as  to  add  to  the  quantity  of  the 
meal.  The  present  dilapidated  state  of  the  forests,  in  districts  which  for- 
merly supplied  wood  for  exportation,  is  ascribed  to  the  great  deatruetion  of 
young  trees  for  this  purpose  in  the  year  1812.  The  bread  baked  o^  the  out 
and  pine  meal  is  said  to  be  very  good.  It  is  made  in  the  form  of  **  Hat  cakes, 
covering  the  bottom  of  a  girdle  or  frying-pan,  and  as  thin  cts  a  sheet  of  paper, 
being  put  on  the  girdle  in  nearly  u  Huid  state."  When  used  at  table,  these 
cakes  are  made  crisp  by  being  warmed  a  little.  (^Lain^t  Journal  of  a  Jiciidencc 
in  Xorwatf,)  According  to  Paliaa,  the  young  shoots,  as  well  as  the  inner 
bark,  are  ground  and  used  as  br(^d  in  some  parts  of  Siberia.  The  leaves  and 
branches  are  eaten  bv  cattle  and  sheep  in  severe  weather  ;  and  they  are  said, 
by  Delamarre  and  other  French  authors,  to  preserve  sheep  from  the  rot. 
Evelyn  tells  us  that  pine  chips  are  used  as  a  substitute  for  hops ;  and  other 
writers  inform  us  tliat  the  young  shoots,  stripped  of  their  leaves  just  when 
they  are  beginning  to  appear,  are  Rought  for  with  avidity  by  the  children  of 
tlic  peasantry,  who  cat  them.  The  milky  juice  found  on  the  liber  of  the 
young  trees  is  also  said  to  be  very  sweet.  The  log  houses  of  Russia,  Poland, 
and  hweden  are  almost  entirely  muile  of  the  trunks  of  Scotch  pine,  notched, 
and  let  into  each  other,  as  already  described,  p.  2123. 

In  Russia,  roads  are  formed  of  the  trunks  of  the  Scotch  pine.  The  trees 
•elected  are  such  as  have  trunks  from  0  in,  to  I  ft.  in  diameter  at  their 
thickest  end.  The  branches  of  these  arc  lopped  off',  to  the  length  of  \2  ft. 
or  15  ft.,  according  to  the  width  which  the  road  is  intended  to  be,  and  the 
rest  arc  left  on.  The  ground  being  marked  off  for  the  road,  and  made  some- 
what even  on  the  surface,  the  trees  are  laid  down  across  it  side  by  side, 
the  thick  end  of  one  trunk  alternating  with  the  mu-row  part  of  another,  and 
the  brunches  at  the  ends  of  the  trunks  forming  a  sort  of  hedge  on  each  side 
of  the  road.  The  interstices  of  the  trunks  are  next  filled  up  with  soil,  and 
tha  road  \$  completed.    The  hedges  formed  by  the  branches  on  the  extre- 
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niitics  of  the  trunks  are  found  extremely  useful  after  snow  has  fuUeti,  and 
before  it  has  become  hard  with  the  frost,  and  also  on  the  commencement  of 
a  thaw,  in  indicating  to  the  traveller  when  his  horses  are  getting  too  near 
the  edge  of  the  road.  Roads  of  this  rude  description  are  peculiarly  suitable 
for  marsh}'  ground,  and  are  very  common  in  the  interior  of  Russiot  and  also 
in  some  parts  of  Poland.  Recourse  is  also  had  to  them  in  the  commence- 
nient  of  back  settlements  in  North  America,  In  I8H,  the  greater  part  of 
the  road  from  Petersburg  to  Moscow  was  of  this  kind  ;  but  it  has  Kiiice^  we 
understand,  been  Macadafiiised.  The  practice  of  paving  streets  and  court- 
yards with  blocks^  cut  from  the  trunks  of  Scotch  pines,  and  aet  up  endwise, 
lias  been  already  mentioned,  p.  21^3. 

Mode  of  procuring  the  retinoiu  Products  of  the  Scotch  Pine  in  ike  North  of 
Europe,  The  turpentine  obtained  from  the  Scotch  pine  is  so  inferior  to  that 
of  the  wilver  fir,  tlmt  very  little  is  made  use  of  in  the  way  of  corainerce, 
except  for  the  coarsest  kinds  of  work*  To  procure  it,  a  narrow  piece  of  hark 
is  stripped  off"  the  trunk  of  the  tree  in  spring,  when  the  sap  is  in  motion,  and 
a  notch  is  cut  in  the  tree,  at  the  bottom  of  the  channel  formed  by  renioving 
the  bark,  to  receive  the  resinous  juice,  which  will  run  freely  down  to  it.  As 
it  runs  down  it  leaves  a  white  matter  like  cream,  but  a  little  thicker,  which  is 
very  different  from  all  the  kinds  of  resin  and  turpentine  in  use,  and  which  is 
generally  sold  to  be  used  in  the  making  of  flanilienux,  instead  of  white  bees' 
wax.  The  matter  that  is  received  in  tfie  hole  at  the  bottom  is  taken  up  with 
ladles,  and  put  into  a  large  basket  j  a  great  part  of  this  immediately  rims 
through,  and  this  is  the  common  turjjentine.  It  is  received  into  stone  or 
earthen  pots,  and  is  then  ready  for  sale.  The  thicker  matter,  which  rcniainii 
in  the  basket,  is  put  into  a  common  alembic ;  and  a  large  quantity  of  water 
being  added,  the  liquor  is  distilled  as  long  as  any  oil  is  seen  swimming  upon 
the  water.  The  oil  which  is  produced  in  large  (juantities  is  then  separated 
from  the  water,  and  is  the  conmwn  oil  or  spirit  of  turpentine;  nnd  the 
remaining  matter,  at  the  bottom  of  the  still,  is  the  common  yellow  rosin. 

Tar  is  procured  from  the  Scotch  pine  in  great  quantities  in  the  north  of 
Europe,  and  is  considered  very  superior  to  that  produced  in  the  United 
States  from  P.  resiuosa,  5tr6bua,  australis,  uud  other  species.  The  process 
followed  in  Sweden,  by  which  both  tar  and  charcoal  are  obtained,  though 
the  latter  is  there  of  little  value,  is  thus  described  by  Dr.  Clarke:  —  "The 
inlets  of  the  gulf  (Bothnia)  e\eTy  where  appeared  of  the  grandest  charac- 
ter; surrounded  by  noble  forests,  whose  tall  trees,  flourishing  luxuriantly, 
covered  the  soil  quite  down  to  the  water's  edge.  From  the  most  southern 
parts  of  Westro- Bothnia,  to  the  northern  extremity  of  the  gulf,  the  inhabi- 
tants are  occupied  in  the  manufacture  of  tar ;  proofs  of  which  are  visible  in 
the  whole  extent  of  the  coast-  The  process  by  which  the  tar  is  obtained 
U  vftry  simple;  and,  as  we  often  witnessed  it,  we  shall  now  describe  it,  from  a 
t«r-work  we  halted  to  inspect  upon  the  spot.  The  situation  most  favourable 
to  the  proceas  is  in  a  forest  near  to  a  marsh  or  bog;  because  the  roots  of  the 
Scotch  pine,  from  which  tar  is  principally  extracted,  are  iilways  most  pro- 
ductive in  such  places.  A  conical  cavity  is  then  made  in  the  ground  (gene- 
rally in  the  wide  of  a  bank  or  sloping  hill);  and  the  roots  together  with  logs 
and  billets  of  the  wood,  being  neatly  trussed  in  a  stack  of  the  same  conical 
shape,  arc  let  into  this  cavity.  The  whole  is  then  covered  with  turf,  to 
prevent  the  vohitile  pfirts  from  being  dissipated,  which,  by  means  of  a  heavy 
wooden  mallet,  and  a  wooden  stamper  worked  separately  by  two  men,  is 
beaten  down,  and  rendered  as  firm  as  possible  above  the  wood.  The  stack 
of  billets  is  then  kindled,  and  a  slow  combustion  of  the  pine  takes  place,  as  in 
making  charcoal.  During  this  combustion  the  tar  exudes ;  and,  a  cast-iron  pan 
being  fixed  at  the  bottom  of  the  funnel,  with  a  spout  which  projects  through 
the  side  of  the  bank,  bai'rels  are  placed  beneath  this  spout  to  collect  the  Huid 
as  it  comes  away.  As  fiist  as  these  barrels  are  filled,  they  are  bunged,  und 
are  then  reaily  lor  immeihale  exportation.  From  this  description,  it  will  be 
evident  that  tlie  mode  of  obtaining  tar  is  by  a  kind  o(  distillation  per  dcsteti' 
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twM  ;  the  turpentine,  melted  by  fttCr  mixing  with  the  snp  and  juices  of  the 
pine,  while  the  Mfood  Itself,  becoming  charred,  is  converted  into  charcoal. 
(TVttv.  in  Scand,^  Arc.) 

When  pitch  is  to  be  made,  the  tar,  without  any  thing  beinfj  a<ldc<l  to  it, 
is  put  into  large  copper  vessels  (fixed  in  masonry,  to  prevent  any  danger  of 
the  tar  takinjj:  fire),  and  is  there  suffered  to  boil  for  some  time;  after  which 
it  is  let  out,  and,  when  cold,  hardens  and  becomes  pitch. 

Tar  and  charcoal  are  obtained  in  Kusaia  much  m  the  same  manner  as  in 
Sweden,  from  the  bottoms  of  the  trunks  and  the  roots  of  the  trees.  In 
Germany,  the  process  is  conducted  with  very  great  accuracy,  and  is  described 
in  detail  by  Hartig,  in  hia  translation  of  I)u  Hamers  Traite  dct  Arbtfi^  &c,, 
v6\.  i.  p.  15. ;  and  it  ib  also  given  in  tlie  Dictionnaire  de»  Emu:ei  FirrcU^  art. 
Keitine,  p.  731.  In  France,  it  is  conducted  in  a  similar  manner;  though  the 
rexinouR  products  of  the  f»ine  and  fir  tribe,  in  that  country,  are  generally 
obtained  from  the  pinaster,  as  will  be  described  under  that  tree.  In  Britain, 
tar  is  soriietinies  extracted  from  the  roots  of  the  iScotch  pine  in  the  High- 
lands, in  a  rude  manner,  for  local  purposes,  The  country  peof^Ic,  having  hewn 
the  wood  into  biliets,iill  a  pit  dug  in  the  earth  with  them  ;  and,  setting  them 
on  fire,  there  runs  from  them,  while  they  are  burning,  a  blatk  thicic  matter, 
which  naturally  falls  to  the  bottom  of  the  pit,  and  this  i»  tar.  The  top  of 
the  pit  is  covered  with  tilts  to  keep  in  the  heat;  and  there  is  at  the  bottom 
a  little  trough,  out  of  which  the  tar  runs  like  oil  :  if  this  hole  be  made  too 
large,  it  seta  the  whole  quantity  of  the  tar  on  fire ;  but,  if  small  enough,  it  runs 
quietly  out.  In  England,  a  piece  of  a  branch  of  the  tree  is  sometimes  put  in 
a  smithy  fire,  at  one  end,  while  the  sap  and  resinous  matter  which  oozes  out 
at  the  other  is  scraped  off  from  time  to  time^  and  mixed  with  tallow  for 
greasing  the  wheels  of  carts, 

Flumlicitux  of  the  roots  and  trunks  of  the  pine  are  in  use  both  in  Britain 
and  in  the  north  of  Europe.  Hall^  in  Im  TrnvcU  m  StrtiJand^  relates  a  story 
of  a  bet  made  in  London  by  a  Iftghhmd  chief,  that  some  massive  silver  can^ 
diesticks,  on  the  table  at  a  gentleman's  house  where  he  was  dining,  were  not 
better,  or  more  valuable,  than  those  commonly  in  use  in  the  Highhinds.  The 
chieftain  won  his  bet,  by  sending  to  his  estate  for  four  Highlanders  of  his 
clan,  and  producing  them  with  tor^^hes  of  blazing  fir  in  their  liands,  declaring 
that  they  were  the  candlesticks  to  which  he  alluded,  (vol.  ii.  p. 440.)  Dr. 
Howison  observes  '*  that  the  little  tallow  or  oil  which  the  peasimtry  in 
Russia  can  procure  is  entirely  consumed  at  the  shrines  in  the  churches,  and 
Ijcfore  the  images  in  their  isbas,  or  huts."  To  Mipply  the  place  of  candles, "  they 
take  long  billets  of  red  Scotch  pine,  which  they  dry  carefully  near  their 
peatches,  or  stoves,  during  the  tedious  winter,  and  split,  as  occasion  requires 
into  long  pieces  resembling  laths.  When  a  tnivellcr  arrives,  or  a  light  is 
required  for  any  other  purpose,  one  of  these  laths  is  lighted  at  the  peatch, 
and  fixed  in  a  wooden  frame,  which  holds  it  in  a  horizontal  position.  It  gives 
a  bright  flame,  but  only  burns  for  a  short  time."  (For.  Trees  of  Ruts,  in  Jam. 
Jom\t  vol.  xii.  p.  60. ) 

Ah  a  timber  tree,  for  planting  in  poor  dn^  soils,  and  in  exposed  iituations, 
none  can  excel  the  Scotch  pine,  and  it  is  only  equalled  by  the  larch.  In 
Britain,  it  surpasses  every  other  species  of  the  [)inc  and  fir  tribe  for  shelter- 
ing other  trees,  with  the  exception  of  the  spruce  fir,  which,  U'ing  of  a  more 
conical  shape,  arlmits  n)ore  light  and  air  to  the  heads  of  the  trees  which  are 
to  be  drawn  up  by  it.  The  Scotch  pine  is,  however,  altogether  unfit  for  giving 
shelter  in  single  rows,  unless  the  branches  are  allowed  to  remain  on,  from  the 
groimd  upwards,  and  the  roots  have  free  scope  on  every  side.  Hence,  this  pine, 
like  every  other  species  of  the  tribe,  is  altogether  unfit  for  a  hedgerow  tree. 
When  pliiiited  in  narrow  belts  round  fields  for  shelter,  it  soon  becomes  un- 
sightly, unlcs*  the  trees  (»tand  so  thin  as  to  allow  of  their  being  clothed  with 
branches  from  the  ground  upwards.     The  true  situation  for  this  tree,  when 

iwn  for  timber,  is  in  masses  over  extensive  surthces, 

A»  an  ornamental  tree,  various  opinions  arc  entertained  of  the  Scotch 
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pine;  the  divcrsit)'  of  which  may  be  jmrtly  owing  to  the  great  extent  to  whit  h 
the  tree  tia^  been  plunted  in  almost  every  part  of  the  low  country  of  Britain ; 
Biid  the  great  difllTcnce  between  the  tree  in  these  plantations,  and  in  its 
native  habitats,  in  hilly  or  mouritatnons  scenery.  Even  the  tiifference  be- 
tween the  tree  standing  alone  or  in  small  groups,  and  growing  in  extensive 
pluntations,  is  fio  great,  that  it  can  hardly  be  rcco^ised  by  a  general  observer 
to  be  the  same  species  of  tree.  In  close  plantations,  which  have  never  beei 
thinned,  the  trees  assume,  after  a  certain  number  of  yeiirs,  a  gloomy  samenesa 
of  appciiranco ;  and,  where  these  are  planted  in  belts,  aa  they  often  are,  along 
a  public  road,  "  daylight  may  be  seen  for  miles  through  their  naked  stems, 
chilled  and  contracted  as  they  are  with  the  cold.*'  The  timber,  also,  of  trees 
grown  in  the  fertile  soils  of  the  low  country,  which  have  been  cut  down,  being 
so  much  less  strong  and  durable  than  Highland  or  foreign  wood  of  the  »anje 
kind,  is  another  cause  of  the  tree  having  got  into  bad  repute^  though  the 
great  objection  to  it  is  it»  appearance.     Musun  says,  — 

"  'Itif  5?cotli»h  fir.  in  raurky  filu, 
Rean  hit  inglorioui  head,  and  hlutt  Uie  fair  horlton.'* 

The  great  contempt  in  which  the  Scotch  6r  is  commonly  held,  nays 
Gilpin,  *'  arises,  I  believe,  from  two  causes.  People  object,  first,  to  its  colour  : 
its  tlark  murky  hue  is  un[>leasing.  With  regard  to  colour  in  general,  I  think 
I  speak  the  hmguage  oi  painting,  when  I  assert  that  the  picturesque  eye 
mokes  little  distinction  in  this  matter.  It  hna  no  attachment  to  one  colour 
in  preference  to  another,  but  considers  the  beauty  of  all  colouring  as  result- 
ing, not  from  the  colours  themselves!,  but  almost  entirely  from  the  harmony 
with  other  coloura  in  their  neighbourhood.  So  that,  as  the  fir  tree  is  sup- 
ported, combined,  or  stationed,  it  forms  a  beautiful  umbrage,  or  a  murky  sj)ot. 
A  second  source  of  that  contempt  in  which  the  Scotch  fir  is  commonly  heUI 
is,  our  rarely  seeing  it  in  a  picturesque  state.  Scotch  firs  are  seldom  planted 
as  single  trees,  or  in  a  judicious  group ;  but  generally  in  close  compact  bodies, 
in  thick  array,  which  suffocates  or  crumps  tiiem;  and,  if  they  ever  get  loose 
from  this  bondage,  they  are  already  ruiued.  Their  lateral  branches  are  goae, 
and  their  stems  are  drawn  into  poles,  on  wliich  their  heads  appear  stuck  as 
on  a  centre.  Whereas,  if  the  tree  had  grown  in  its  natural  state,  al!  mischief 
had  been  prevented :  its  stem  would  have  taken  an  eiisy  sweep,  and  its 
lateral  bnmches,  which  naturally  grow  with  almost  as  much  beautiful  irregu- 
larity as  those  of  deciduous  trees,  would  have  hung  loosely  aii<l  negligently; 
and  the  more  so,  as  tJiure  is  something  peculiarly  light  aiul  feathery  in  its 
foliage.  I  mean  not  to  assert  that  every  Scotch  fir,  thouy^h  in  a  natural 
state,  would  possess  these  beauties ;  but  it  wotdd  at  least  have  the  chance 
of  other  trees ;  and  I  have  fiecn  it,  though,  indeed,  but  rarely,  in  such  a 
state  as  to  equal  in  beauty  the  most  elegant  stone  pine.  All  trees,  indeed, 
crowded  together,  naturally  rise  in  perpendicular  stems;  but  the  fir  has 
this  peculiar  disadvantage,  tlitit  its  lateral  branches,  once  injured,  never 
shoot  ogiiin.  A  grove  ot*  crowded  saplings,  elms,  beeches,  or  almost  any 
tieckluous  trees,  when  thinned,  will  throw  out  new  lateral  branches,  and 
in  time,  recover  a  state  of  beauty  ;  hut,  if  the  education  of  the  fir  has  been 
neglected,  he  is  lost  for  ever."  (For.  rSccM.,  i,  p.  9L) 

The  Scotch  fir,  in  perfection,  continutii  (iilpjn,  "  I  think  a  very  fine  tree, 
ttiouyh  we  have  little  idea  of  its  beauty ;  and  it  is  generally  treated  with  ^rcat 
contempt.  It  is  a  hardy  plant,  and  is  tiiercfore  put  to  every  servile  officr.  If 
you  w  ish  to  screen  your  house  from  the  south-west  wintf,  plant  Scotch  firs, 
and  plaat  them  close  and  thick.  If  vou  want  lu  shelter  a  nursery  of  young 
trees,  plant  Scotch  firs  ;  and  the  pfjrasc  is,  you  may  afterwards  weed  them 
out  as  you  please.  This  is  ignouiinious.  1  wish  not  to  rob  society  of  these 
hardy  services  fi*um  the  Scotch  firj  nor  do  I  mean  to  set  it  in  competition 
with  uian>  trees  of  the  forest,  which,  in  their  infant  state,  it  is  accusti»med  to 
shelter  :  all  I  mean  ia,  to  rescue  it  from  the  disgnice  of  being  thouuht  fit  for 
nolliing  else,  and  to  establish  its  character  as  a  [ucturcsque  tree.  For 
uiysetlj  I  admire  its  foliage,  both  the  colour  of  the  leaf,  and  its  mode  of 
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growth.  Its  rnmification,  too,  is  irregulfir  and  beautiful,  uiui  nut  unlike  that 
of  the  stone  pine,  which  it  resembles,  aUo,  in  the  easy  bwccp  of  Its  stem,  and 
likewise  in  the  colour  of  the  hark,  which  is  commonly,  as  it  uttains  age,  of  a  rich 
reddish  brown.  The  Scotch  fir,  imleeil,  in  its  stripUng  state,  is  less  nn  object 
q(  beauty,  its  pointed  and  spiry  f*hoots,  during  tne  first  year  of  its  growth, 
are  formaJ ;  and  yet  1  have  sometimes  seen  a  good  contrast  produced  hetwccu 
its  spiry  points  and  the  round-headed  oaka  and  elms  in  its  tjeighbourhood. 
When  I  speiik,  hosvever,  of  the  Scotch  fir  as  »  beautiful  iiuiividual,  I  conceive 
it  when  it  has  outgrown  all  the  impropi'ietieti  of  its  youth;  when  it  has 
completed  its  full  age,  and  when,  like  Ezekiel's  cedar,  it  has  formed  its 
head  anuing  the  ihick  branches.  1  may  be  singular  in  niv  attachment  to  the 
Scotch  fir.  I  know  it  h;is  many  enemies;  but  my  opinion  will  weigh  only 
with  the  reaiionB  [  have  given."  (Ibid.)  Sir  Thonnts  Dick  Laud<'r,  in  hih 
commentary  ou  this  iiassage,  says,  *'  We  agree  with  Mr.  Oilpin  to  the  fidlesl 
extent  in  hia  approbation  of  the  Scotch  fir  as  a  picluresijue  tree.  We,  for 
our  {laits,  confess^  thai,  when  wc  have  seen  it  towering  in  full  majesty  in  the 
midiit  of  some  npproprtatc  Highland  tscene,  and  sending  its  limbei  abroad  with  all 
the  unconstrained  freedom  of  a  hiu-dy  mountaineer,  as  if  it  claimed  dotntniou 
over  the  savage  regions  around  it,  we  have  looked  upon  it  as  a  very  sublime 
object.  People  who  h»ve  not  seen  it  in  hn  native  climate  and  soil,  and  who 
judge  of  it  from  the  wretched  abortions  which  arc  swaddled  and  suffocated  in 
English  ptantfttionK,  in  deep,  heavy,  and  eternally  wet  clays,  may  welt  cxill  it 
a  wretched  treej  but,  when  its  foot  is  among  its  own  Highland  lieather,  and 
when  it  stand.s  frccJy  on  its  native  knoll  of  dry  gravel,  or  thinly  covered  rock, 
over  which  its  roots  wander  far  in  the  wildest  reticulation,  whilst  its  taU»  fur- 
rowed, and  often  gracefully  sweeping  red  and  grey  trunk,  of  enormous  cir- 
cumference, rears  aJoft  its  high  umbrageoua  canopy,  then  would  the  greatest 
sceptic  on  this  point  be  compelled  to  prostrate  his  mind  before  it  wltha  vene- 
ration which,  perhaps,  was  never  before  excited  in  him  by  anv  other  tree." 
(Laud,  Gilp,^  i.  p,  174,)  To  enable  the  reader  to  judge  of  the  correctneaa 
of  tlie  opinion  of  Gilpin  and  Sir  Thomas  Dick  Lauder,  with  which  we  entirely 
agree  as  to  the  beauty  of  tiiis  tree,  in  certain  circumstances  of  age  and  bitua- 
tion,  we  have  only  to  refer  to  figs.  2051.  and  2052.  in  p.  2163.  and  p.  2I(j+.  ; 
to  the  plates  of  this  tree  in  our  last  Volume  ;  and  to  the  beautiful  views  oi 
scenery  in  the  Highlands,  by  Itobson  and  Nesfield, 

S*>il  and  Sduaiton.  A  granitic  sod,  it  is  generally  allowed  both  by  British 
and  Continental  writers,  is  the  most  congenial  to  the  Scotch  [tine;  and  the 
sand  and  gravel  of  the  Forests  of  Uastadt  and  Hiiguencau  arc  composetl  of 
the  detiris  of  this  rock.  J.  S.  Mcnteath,  Esq.,  Ims  retnarked  that  the  Scotch 
pine  does  not  harden  its  wood  well  when  growing  on  the  gniuwacke ;  and 
several  others  have  ol»served  that  it  is  short-lived,  and  never  attains  a  large 
size  on  chalk.  The  Scotch  pine,  Sang  observes,  will  grow  and  flourish  in 
any  kind  of  soil,  from  a  sand  to  a  clay,  provided  the  substratum  be  rubble  or 
rock  ;  *'  but  in  wet  tilly  soils  it  ouyht  never  to  be  planted  ;  because,  whenever 
the  roots  have  exhausted  the  turf,  or  upper  soil,  and  begin  to  perforate  the  sub- 
soil, the  tree  languishes  and  dies."  h  le  justly  observed  by  Mathews,  that  the 
natural  location  of  the  Scotch  pine  in  poor  sandy  soils  does  not  result  from  these 
soils  being  best  atlapted  for  it,  but  from  its  growing  more  vigorously  in  them  than 
any  other  tree.  Should  any  one  doubt  this;,  he  obser^-es,  let  him  make  an  excur- 
sion into  Mar  Forest,  and  there  he  w  ill  find  the  Scotch  pine  in  every  description 
of  soil  and  situation,  but  alw  ays  thrivinj;  l>esl  in  gootl  timber  soil ;  and,  in  short, 
not  differing  vcrv  materially,  in  respect  to  soil,  from  the  sycamore,  the  elm, 
the  oak,  or  the  ash.  Mr,  Mathews  also  mentions  that,  though  the  Scotch 
pine  has  a  superior  adaptation  to  dry,  shar[>,  and  rocky  soils,  yet  there  are 
many  situations  of  poor  wet  till  and  elay,  and  even  of  peat  moss  ground, 
where  it  would  be  advantageous  to  plant  the  Scotch  pine;  because,  from  its 
roots  running  along  the  surface,  no  other  tinjber  tree  wilt  tlirive  ^o  well  hi 
such  soils.  The  same  author  observes  that  nothing  conduces  so  much  to  the 
af  Scotch  pine  wood,  us  the  exposure  q\  the  tree  while  {^(rowing. 
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"  Under  the  great  shelter  of  the  closc-plantetl  wockI-h,  the  timber  is  soft  and 
porous,  without  much  resin  ;  but,  under  great  exposure,  especially  to  dry  air, 
the  timber  is  hard,  close,  aiid  reainoua.  This  is,  however,  considerably  mo- 
dified by  the  soil/'  (On  A^aval  Tinther,  &c„  p.  3:if).)  According  to  Dr, Walker, 
the  Scotch  pine  may  be  planted  on  the  thinnest  and  driest  soils,  and  also  in 
mossy  soil,  when  it  is  less  than  2  ft.  in  tiepth,  and  bottomed  with  gravel 
rather  than  v^ith  clay.  It  muy  also  he  planted  in  sand  on  the  aea  shore,  and 
on  mountains  to  the  height  of  1400  feet.  {Hif^hlmidn  of  ScQiland,  ii.  p.  237.) 
In  England,  it  h  found  that  the  Scotch  nine  will  grow  on  every  soil ;  but  that, 
among  dry  soils,  the  one  on  which  it  tn rives  the  lea-st  is  chalk.  The  worse 
the  soil,  trie  farther  the  plants  should  be  placed  apart,  in  order  to  insure  their 
vigorous  g^rowth ;  but,  as  this  distance  will  adjnil  of  their  becoming  branchy 
trees,  what  the  timber  gains  iu  strength  and  durability,  it  will  lose  in  its  fit- 
ness for  many  puqjoses,  from  the  number  of  the  knots  produced  by  leavin«» 
on  the  branches. 

Prop<igation  and  Culture.  The  Scotch  pine  produces  cones  at  the  age  of 
fifteen  or  twenty  years  j  and  every  cone  generally  contains  from  GO  to  !t)0 
seeds.  The  cones  are  gathered  in  the  months  of  l>eceml>er  and  January,  and 
laid  in  a  dry  loft,  where  they  will  keep  fjood  for  a  year  or  two,  if  not  wanted 
for  sowini*;  and  whence  they  may  bettUtcn  in  ciirly  spnng,  and  exposed  to  the 
sun,  or  at  any  season  and  slightly  dried  on  a  kihi,  as  already  directed,  p.  213L 
I^lcven  imperiid  gallons,  or  about  a  bushel  and  a  half,  of  cones,  will  aiford 
lib.  of  seed  with  the  wings  on,  or  from  13  oz.  to  14'02.  without  wings.  A 
bushel  and  a  half  of  seeds,  with  the  wings  on,  weigh  J2  lb. ;  and  without  the 
wings,  2f)lb.  As  niicht  be  expected,  the  seed  keeps  longest  when  the  wings 
are  left  on.  If  kept  m  a  dry  place,  and  turned  over  occasionally,  to  prevent 
it  from  heating,  the  seed  will  keep  fresh  several  years  ;  but  its  vitality  is  very 
doubtful  after  the  Seconal  year.  Old  seeds  arc  easily  proved  by  sowing  a  few 
in  a  pot,  and  placing  it  in  heat  in  a  moist  atmosphere;  when,  if  the  seeds  are 
fresh,  they  will  come  up  in  a  few  days.  In  general,  however,  the  fresbuess 
of  the  seeds  may  be  ascertained  by  opening  them  ;  and,  if  the  kernel  is  plump 
and  fragrant,  there  can  be  little  doubt  of  iheir  germinating.  In  the  I>icrtwi- 
naire  da  Eauo"  rt  Fon'tty  it  is  said  that,  in  France,  the  seeds  of  the  spruce, 
which  arc  of  a  reddish  colour,  iu*c  sometimes  turutd  black  by  means  of  powdered 
charcoal,  and  sold  for  those  of  the  wild  pine;  but  nothing  of  this  kind  taken 
place  in  Britain,  as  the  seeds  of  the  latter  species  are  of  all  the  rao,st  abun- 
dant, and  coDiiequently  the  cheapest.  The  seeds  should  be  sown  in  beds  in 
light  rich  soil,  and  covered  very  slightly,  perhaps  from  a  sixteenth  to  a  fourth 
of  an  inch,  according  to  the  soil,  situation,  and  clijuate.  Sang  directs  the 
teeds  to  be  sown  so  as  to  rise  at  the  distance  of  a  quarter  of  an  inch  from  one 
another,  and  the  covering  to  be  ^  m,  thick.  In  France  ami  Gcrmtmy, 
forests  of  wild  pine  are  frequently  raised  by  sowing  the  seed  where  tlie  plants 
are  finally  to  remain  ;  in  which  case  an  acre,  where  the  soil  and  situation  are 
favourable,  will  require  H  lb.  of  scetls  with  tlie  wings  on,  and  11  lb.  without 
the  wings ;  and,  where  the  soil  and  situation  are  unfavourable,  Ifi  lb.  with  the 
wings,  and  12  lb,  without  them.  If  the  seeds  are  sown  in  rows,  half  the 
quantity  will  suffice  in  both  cases.  The  time  for  sowing,  whether  in  the 
nursery  or  in  the  forest,  is  from  the  end  of  March  to  the  beginning  of  May  ; 
taking  the  climate  of  London  for  one  extreme,  and  that  of  Aberdeen  for  the 
other, 

Boutcher,  from  having  observed  that  the  seeds  of  the  Scotch  pine  ore  often 
injureil  by  kiliulrying,  recommends  not  gathering  the  cones  in  the  Deceniber 
ol  the  same  year  iu  which  they  ripen,  but  deterring  this  to  the  March  or 
April  following ;  and  then  keeping  them  in  a  dry  place  till  June,  July,  or 
August,  sooner  or  later,  according  as  the  weather  becomes  hot.  At  this 
season,  they  are  to  be  taken  out  and  exposed  to  the  heat  of  the  sun  during 
the  day  ;  but  put  under  cover  iu  the  evenings,  anti  kept  constantly  from  rain 
and  dew.  In  a  few  days  the  cones  will  expand,  and  the  seeds  will  rattle 
within  them,  when  they  can  be  easily  token  out  by  sifting,  &c.     They  arc 
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then  to  be  kept  in  bags  or  boxes  in  a  dry  room,  (ill  the  sowing  seanon  in  the 
April  following.  Boutchcr  recommends  sowing;  the  pine  seed  in  shiidy  bor- 
ders of  generous  loose  niotild,  nhoiit  the  middle  of  March  ;  and  covering  it 
^\n.  thicit,  or  covering  it  at  first  \  in,;  and,  Just  as  the  seed  beg^ins  to  vege- 
tate, raking  off  one  half  of  the  covering  with  a  ahort-tootbed  rake.  Many 
thousands  of  plants,  in  stifl'groiimls  and  dry  seusons,  he  says»for  want  of  this 
precaution,  are  smothered ;  being  unable  to  strtigglc  with  the  hard-cnisted 
surface.  Baudrillart  makes  the  sunie  remark  with  reference  to  the  Scotch 
pine  raised  in  nurseries  in  France.  Boutchcr's  reason  for  sowing  the  Scotch 
pine  so  carty  is,  that,  when  the  plants  are  not  well  rooted  before  the  hot 
seasons  sct?^  in,  they  become  stunted,  and  are  eometiuies  killed.  It  will  be 
observed  that,  by  Boutcher'splan,  a  year  is  lost,  but  in  other  respects  it  seems 
unexct'ptionaLile.  When  the  seeds  are  kilndried  with  care,  and  at  a  low 
tem|5eraturc,  they  will  not  be  injured  ;  and  the  labour  attending  this  process 
must  be  leas  than  that  of  removing  them  at  lest  twice  a  day,  for  several  weeks, 
from  a  shed  or  loft  into  the  open  air,  and  back  again.  Ai\er  the  plants  come 
up,  if  they  can  be  supplied  with  water  for  two  or  three  weeks,  it  will  greatly 
increase  their  vigour.  In  the  following  April,  they  may  be  transplanted  into 
nursery  lines,  I  ft.  3 in.  asunder;  and  Gin.  or  Tin.  apart  in  the  row,  where 
they  niay  remain  two  years ;  after  which  they  should  be  reniovcd  to  their 
final  destination  :  or,  should  large  plants  be  required,  they  may  be  removed 
a  second  time,  and  planted  in  the  nursery,  in  rows  3  ft.  asunder,  and  1  (I.  6  in. 
apart  in  the  row;  where,  after  standing  two  years,  they  "  will  transplant  with 
absolute  safety^  and  grow  as  freely  as  the  younger  plants ;  notwithstanding 
the  general  prejudice  against  old  Scotch  pines,  wliicb  has  only  a  good  foun- 
dation when  they  have  not  been  transplanted  seasonably,  or  properly  culti- 
vated.'* (Trcalitr  on  Forest  Trecs^Snc^  p.  13fi.)  The  general  nursery  practice 
is  to  allow  seedling  Scotch  pines  to  remain  two  years  in  the  seed-bed ;  after 
which  they  are  tiUtcn  up,  and  planted  in  rows  I  ft,  2  in.  apart,  and  3  in.  apart 
in  the  lines,  taking  care  never  to  prune  the  tops,  and  to  injure  the  roots  aa 
little  as  possible.  "  If  they  remain  a  third  year  in  the  seed-bed,"  says  Sang, 
"  they  are  good  for  nothtjig.*'  Scotch  pines,  the  same  author  observes,  •*  should 
never  stand  longer  in  the  lines  than  one  ytar  after  planting,  unless  they  are 
to  be  planted  out  in  very  fine  soil ;  in  which  case,  they  may  be  allowed  two 
years  in  the  lines,  but  at  the  distance  of  6  in,  between  plant  and  plant.  Two- 
y^irs  seedling  Scotch  pines  of  good  growth,"  he  says,  '*  one  year  planted  out 
on  good  soil,  rise  with  far  better  roots  in  proportion  to  their  top^  than  when  of 
any  other  age,  and  are  therefore  more  fit  lor  general  use,"  {Phnl.KaL,  p.  319.) 
Mr.  Farquharson  of  Marlee,  writing  to  Dr.  Hunter  in  1753.  gives  the  fol- 
lowing account  of  his  mode  of  raising  the  Scotch  pine  from  seeds,  and  planting 
it  out  on  the  Highland  mountains.  He  gathers  the  cones  in  February  or 
March,  from  thriving  youn^  trees ;  and  sows  the  seeds  in  the  end  of  A(>ril  or 
the  beginning  of  May,  in  light  loamy  soil,  trenched  I  ft.  6  in.  deep,  and  laid 
out  in  beds  5  ft.  broad.  He  sows  the  seeds  very  thick,  and  covers  thetu  with 
u  "  thick  sifting  of  mould,*'  from  the  alleys.  Plants  raised  in  this  manner,  he 
Kays,  will  rise  like  a  brush.  No  kind  t>f  manure  should  be  given  to  the  beds, 
as  productive  of  weeds;  the  drawit»g  of  which  not  only  brings  u])  many  of  the 
tender  plants,  but  loosens  the  ground,  and  makes  Wanks  that  let  in  the  frost  in 
winter,  ami  the  drought  in  summer.  To  give  an  idea  of  the  sowing,  he  never 
considers  his  crop  of  plants  good  unless  he  has  above  lOOO  in  each  foot  long 
of  the  beds,  that  w,  in  five  square  feet^  upon  their  having  twoseasons'growth. 
"  1  plant  them  out,"  he  says,  "  irregularly  from  the  seed-bed,  about  ."?  ft. 
isunder^  u|>on  the  mountainous  ground  where  they  arc  to  rise  to  perfection. 
I  l>e^n  to  plant  the  driest  ground  in  autumn,  16  months  after  sowing,  and  per- 
sist m  x\\\s operation  until  the  frost  prevents  me,  I  begin  again  in  February,  or, 
rather,  as  the  weather  admit*?,  and  continue  this  work  sometimes  till  the  end 
of  April,  so  as  to  plant  out  the  product  of  2-year-olil  .ieed-be<ls.  I  put  the  plants 
into  the  ground  w  ith  two  cuts  of «  spade,  made  in  the  form  of  the  letter  V ,  thus 
<;  1  raiae  the  point  of  the  angle  with  what  we  call  a  dibble,  or  wooden  spa- 
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tula,  with  ft  liantlle  about  I  ft,  0  in.  in  Icngtli ;  ami,  Inyiiig  the  plant  up  to  the 
neck,  tread  ilown  the  raised  soti  with  the  foot.  In  this  method,  two  men  may 
plant  lOOfl  plants  in  a  diu.  When  the  groHmi  is  rocky,  or  very  stony,  I  use 
a  dihhle  shod  with  iron,  having  a  cltjft  at  the  extremity  to  lead  down  the  root, 
putting  the  pkmts  iiiio  the  groumi  in  the  manner  that  cahbages  are  plttnted. 
One  man  will  plant  as  many  in  this  way  as  two  in  the  other ;  yet  the  first 
method  is  prelerable  where  (he  ground  admits  of  it,  as  1  have  always  otwserved 
fewer  plants  to  fail  by  it.  My  reason  for  planting  direct  from  the  seed-bed, 
without  transplanting  in  a  nursery,  is,  that  it  comes  nearest  to  the  operation 
of  nature.  Plants  that  hi*ve  been  removed  from  the  seed-bed,  and  trans- 
planted in  the  nursery,  must  necessarily  have  ihcir  roots  pruned  considerably 
before  they  can  be  planted  in  pita  of  the  kind  above  described,  which  odds 
greatly  to  tlie  expense.  Besides,  nursing  causes  a  kixiiriant  growth  in  this 
hiirdy  mounminous  tree,  which  bpoilb  its  nature,  and  robs  it  of  longevity." 
(HunL  Eve/.  St/L,  I  p.  290.) 

Culture  in  PuiiiUtlions.  Little  reroains  to  be  added  to  what  has  been  said 
on  this  subject  in  our  general  introduction  to  the  Jhi^lina;,  p.  2\3i.  The 
Scotch  pine,  when  planted  with  a  view  to  the  producliun  of  limber,  should 
always  he  in  larjjje  masseti ;  and  when  with  ii  view  to  ornament,  in  single  trees 
or  in  s^umll  groups,  ft  should  never  be  planted  in  belts,  or  in  narrow  plan- 
tations, unless  the  plants  are  thinned  out,  so  as  to  admit  of  their  retaining 
thctr  branches  from  the  i^round  upwards;  in  which  case  the  timber  produced 
will  be  of  little  use.  When  the  plantations  arc  made  on  a  surface  that  is 
tolerably  even  and  regular,  the  plants  should  always  be  inserted  in  lineu,  for 
the  greater  convenience  of  future  culture ;  but  when  the  surfoce  is  rocky, 
tftecp,  and  in  other  respects  irregular,  the  jdants  can  only  be  put  in  accord- 
ingly.  The  nice  points  in  the  management  of  Scotch  pine  plantations  arc, 
the  thinning  and  pruning;  both  of  wnich  should  he  performeiJ  very  sparingly, 
wliere  tall  clean  timber  is  the  object  in  view-  Doth  operations  must  be  guided, 
in  a  great  measure, by  die  quantity  of  timber  which  the  soil  is  estimated  to 
produce  on  a  given  space. 

The  Culture  of  ike  Scotch  Pine  in  the  North  of  Seutfand  has  been  thiis 
detailed  to  us  by  Macpherson  Grant,  Estj.  of  BaUindallocb,  in  Inverness-shire, 
a  successful  and  vrj*y  extensive  planter  \- —  *•  In  the  northern  counties  of 
Scotland,  the  jPinus  sylv^atris  has  for  a  long  time  been  pretty  extensively 
[Wanted ;  and,  although  this  is  the  native  locality  of  the  tree,  it  has  been  very 
(»encraUy  remarked  that  the  artificial  are  very  inferior  to  the  natural  woodfi. 
Much  discussion  had  arisen,  and  many  theories  hmi  been  broached,  to 
explain  this  inferiority,  till  it  was  at  length  suggested  that  it  nJght  very 
proliubly  be  causetl  by  the  circumstance  of  the  seed,  from  which  the  plants 
were  produced,  being  collected  fronn  unhealthy  and  stunted  trees,  in  districts 
more  acceasihle  than  those  in  which  the  tree  attains  its  greatest  perfcciion. 
Premiums  for  the  greatest  quantity  of  plan(.«i  grown  from  seed  gathered  in  the 
natural  forests  have  for  some  years  been  ofJereti  by  the  Highland  and  Agri- 
cultural Society  of  Scotland ;  and  Imve  been  awarded  to  Mr.  <i rigor,  nursery- 
man at  Elgin,  who  has  taken  great  pains  to  further  this  object,  and  who  last 
year  likewise  obtained  a  nremruni  for  the  best  Report  on  the  Xaturnl  Forests  of 
Siot/ami.  (  See  p.2lti5.)  Until  within  tlie  lust  20  years,  plantations,  in  this  part  of 
the  country, were  formed  of  Scotch  pine  alone;  but  it  is  now  usual  to  mix  them 
with  birch  in  neio*ly  equal  proportions;  and  here  we  plant  about  two  larches 
to  one  pine.  The  Scotch  pines  are  procured  from  the  nuracrymen  two-years- 
old  secdhngs  ;  and  they  are  placed  at  once  on  the  hilly  ground,  where  they  are 
finally  to  remain.  A  workman,  with  a  common  spade,  nuikes  a  double  cut  at 
right  aujLtlcs,  like  the  letter  T,thus  H  ;  raising  the  turf  slightly  with  the  spade,  so 
as  to  admit  the  insertion  of  the  plant  at  tlie  point  where  the  two  cuts  meet : 
a  woman  or  boy  follows  with  the  plants;  and,  havmg  placed  one  in  the  open- 
ing, compresses  the  turf  by  stamping  on  it  with  iht;  foot.  In  this  manner,  a 
man  and  boy  will  |»luut about  irMMI  in  a  winter  tlay  (six  hours).  The  number 
Mf  plants  is  about  .WW  (o  the  imperial  acre.     The  larches  arc  of  the  same 
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age,  and  nre  planted  in  the  same  way,  as  the  pines.  The  sessons  of  planting 
are  autumn  and  sprin','  j  but  the  former  is  preferred,  from  the  uncertainty  of 
getting  the  work  accouiidished  in  spring,  on  account  of  snow  and  frost.  The 
men  arc  paid  I.?.,  and  tlic  women  and  boys  6fi..  |)tT  day,  of  six  hours,  The 
Scotch  pine  plants  of  the  true  kind  (from  Highland  seed)  cost  2*.  per  thou- 
aand  of  12(K1,  and  the  two-year«*  seedling  larchea  3*.  per  thousand.  To 
these  expenses  must  be  added  that  of  fencing,  which  varies  according  to 
the  situation  of  the  plantation.  If  near  farms,  stone  walls  or  turf  dikes 
faced  with  stone  arc  required ;  if  furtlier  removed  from  the  approaches  of 
cattle,  turf  fences  arc  sufficient;  whilst  in  the  most  remote  parts,  where  occa- 
Bionai  inroads  from  sheep  are  alone  to  be  apprehended,  fences  ure  sometimes 
dispensed  with,  and  o  person  resident  on  the  spot  is  employed,  at  a  small  salary, 
(■ay  5/,  per  annum)  to  protect  the  plantation  by  driving  away  any  sheep 
or  cattle  that  may  encroach  on  it.  A  ncalihy  plantation  should  be  &afe  from 
injury  from  .shee(»  in  t*  years,  and  in  12  years  from  cattle.  In  wet  portions  of 
the  hilly  ground,  narrow  surface  drains  are  of  gr&it  advantage,  and  may  be 
made  at  a  small  expense. 

"In  the  natural  forests  of  Scotch  pine,  the  plants  spring  up  of  different 
ascfl ;  ami,  beinp  consequently  of  various  sizes,  the  stronger  grudually  destroy 
the  weaker,  uiiiil  the  wood  is  reduced  to  the  distances  at  which  the  trees  can 
ultimately  stand  ;  whilst  the  lateral  branches  gradually  decay  and  fall  oflT,  so 
that  thinning  ami  pruning  are  quite  unnecessary.  In  short,  a  natural,  or 
«elf'«own,  forest  of  i^cutch  lir  is  left  entirely  to  nature.  Nature  sows  the 
teed,  rears  the  tree,  nrunes  and  thins  the  wood ;  antl  the  hand  of  man  is 
fipplied  only  to  cut  it  down  when  fit  for  timber.  In  this  manner,  the  exten- 
sive forests  of  Glenfc'sliie,  Rothieinurchus,  Dutnain,  (ileniiiore,  and  Al^ernethy, 
on  the  Spey,  and  those  of  Braemar  and  Invercauld  on  the  Dee,  were  pro^ 
duced,  The  high  price  of  timber  during  the  war  induced  the  proprietors  of 
those  fine  woodi  to  cut  them  down.  Most  of  them  are  now  exnaustcd  j  and 
the  few  trees  which  remain  of  the  others  scarcely  suffice  to  convey  an  idea 
of  those  that  are  gone.  For  several  \  ears,  18,000/.  per  annum  was  produced 
from  the  Hothiemurchus  wood,  after  deducting  all  expenses  of  felliui?,  sawing, 
and  floating  to  the  mouth  of  the  Spey;  and  a  sum  not  less  than  ^oO^OOO/. 
has  probably  been  obtaine<l  from  that  forest  alone.  The  ground  which  has 
been  cleju'ed  is  rapidly  regaining  its  covering  of  wood :  wherever  the  heath  is 
abort,  and  especially  where  the  surface  is  broken  so  as  readily  to  admit  the 
seed,  thousands  of  plants  spring  up;  nor  do  1  know  a  more  interesting'  sight, 
than  this  gradual  progress  of  nature  to  repair  the  destruction  caused  by  the 
ha  nil  of  man. —  Aiacjihergon  Grant.    Ba/liruia/hch,  Augmt  26.  1837," 

X/trnning  and  FruningyOS  at  present  pracfucd  in  the  Scotch  Pine  P/antation*  in 
the  Xitrth  of  Scotland.  After  perusing  Mr.  Grigor's  Report  on  the  native  pine 
forests  of  Scotland,  of  which  an  abstract  is  given  in  p.  2I()3.,  we  wrote  to  hini 
for  information  on  the  subjects  of  tliinning  and  pruning:,  as  actually  practised  in 
these  forests,  and  alao  inartificial  pkntations  ;  and  as  to  the  eff'ects  of  the 
neglect  of  either  or  both  of  these  orferations.  To  our  apiilication  Mr.  (irigor 
kindly  and  promptly  sent  us  the  following  answer:  —  *' The  old  trees  of  the 
native  Scotch  pine  forests  have  trunk?*  quite  clean  and  free  from  old  stumps,  so 
timt  the  side  branches  mu>)t  have  rotted  oft*  when  the  trees  were  young,  and 
of  a  small  size.  8ome  of  the  pines,  grown  on  exposed  situations^  have  strong 
ride  branches,  but  not  scty  netir  the  ground :  such  branches  are  commonly 
found  above  large  clean  trunks  of  from  15  ft,  to  3<J  ft,  in  length.  Wlien  the 
timber  of  these  forests  is  cut  up,  loose  knots  are  rarely  met  with  :  indeed, 
knots  of  any  importance  are  seldom  seen,  except  wlierc  such  were  attached  to 
live  braijche-'*  at  the  time  the  trees  were  felled.  The  wood  of  the  old  trees 
afipcars  so  clean  antl  equal  when  sawn  up,  that,  in  many,  only  very  slight 
nwrks  of  lateral  branches  are  visible.  1  he  young  trees,  of  from  25  to  40 
jp«ara*  growth,  preiient  regular  tiers  of  decayed  hranchea  near  the  ground, 
nvhich  fall  away  in  course  of  time.  The  proprietors  of  the  native  forests 
comettmos  prune  and  thin  the  woods,  but  not  often  :  thcv  thin  when  th«j 
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trees  arc  much  crowded,  untl  o1'  nearly  an  equal  size,  especially  when  situated 
near  a  roud  or  river,  where  limber  is  of  most  value;  but  this  is  not  attended 
to  in  the  more  remote  parts  of  the  forests.  I  have  only  seen  the  trees 
pruned  when  they  stand  quite  thin,  or,  from  having  lost  their  leading  shoots, 
bv  sheep  pasturing  the  ground,  or  other  casualty,  have  become  bushy.  In 
this  case,  1  have  seen  a  considerable  extent  gone  over  in  January  and  Fe- 
bruary, and  pruned  to  tlie  height  of  from  2  ft.  to  +  ft,  with  the  axe  ;  the  whole 
height  of  the  trees  beiny  from  5  ft.  to  lU  ft.  In  the  Highland  natural  forests, 
the  young  plants  do  not  often  rise  of  equal  strength  and  size.  There  is 
commonly  a  portion  of  ihem  (a  suffieicnt  crop)  stout  enough  to  overtop  the 
smaller  ones^  and  the  latter  are  of  inurh  benefit  in  preventing  the  side 
branches  of  the  former  from  udvantin^'  to  a  large  sixe.  The  side  branches 
of  the  true  Highland  pine  naturally  take  a  wide  or  horizontal  direction, 
whereby  they  are  more  subject  to  decay  by  the  cloneness  of  the  trees,  than 
if  they  inclined  to  a  more  [jerpendicuhu- figure,  as  do  our  Low  Country  pines. 
In  planted  woods,  the  pine  trees  are  commonly  of  the  same  size  and  age  j  and 
then  it  is  absoluteiv  necessary  to  thin  thera,  as  their  to[is  rise  e<nial,  and 
form  a  surface  paraltel  to  that  of  the  ground  on  which  they  stand  ;  there- 
fore, without  relief  by  thinning,  the  whole  are,  to  a  certain  extent,  injured  j 
whereas,  in  natural  forests,  the  diflercnce  of  sizes  and  ages  is  great,  and 
the  strongest  prevail  unhurt.  I  am  acquainted  with  many  artifictul  jilantD'- 
tions  of  pine;  and  the  common  method  us,  to  thin  the  trees  gradually  as  they 
get  too  close  or  too  high  for  their  girt.  Planted  pines  are  not  commonly  pruned, 
that  being  considered  the  worst  mode  of  treatment.  Many  pro[irietc>r8,  of 
late,  have  given  over  thinning;  but  the  woods  are  much  hurt  by  being  too 
much  confined.  A  good  tree  can  scarcely  be  seen,  except  near  the  outside, 
or  where  a  roud  opens  up  and  admits  air.  1  am  clearly  of  opinion  timt  we 
shall  not  have  good  pine  filantations  tuitil  they  are  produced  from  the  seeds 
of  the  native  Highland  forests,  which  are  more  healthy  and  permanent  than 
the  kind  comnuinly  cukivatetL  —  John  (irigor.    Forres^  Sept,  i).  1K:{7," 

The  Earl  of  Aberdeen;  Macpherson  Grant,  Esq.,  of  Ballindalloch  j  Mr. 
George  ^?aundcrB,  gardener  and  forester  to  the  Duke  of  Richmond  at 
Gordon  Castle {  Mr.  Rov*  nurservinan,  Aberdeen;  and  other  proprietors  and 
gardeners  of  the  north,  liave  sent  us  answers  to  all  our  queries  on  the  subject 
of  thinning  and  pruning,  which  correspond  with  those  given  above  by  Mr. 
Urigor.  From  the  Earl  of  Aberdeen's  letter,  we  give  the  following  extract : 
— "  I  received  your  letter  during  hu  cvcursion  in  the  wpptr  part  of  this 
county,  precisely  in  the  neighbourliood  of  those  nnturtil  fir  forests  respecting 
which  you  had  written  to  me.  From  the  information  I  have  received,  I 
think  I  may  venture  to  assure  yon  that  these  forests  are  never  thinned, 
at  least  with  the  view  of  promoting  the  growth  of  the  trees ;  nor,  in  fact, 
with  the  exception,  perhaps,  of  drainiivg  to  a  limited  extent,  in  particular 
Bitnations,  tloes  there  appear  to  be  any  care  taken,  or  Hny  n^anagemcnl 
whatever  to  exist.  This,  indeed,  is  sufficiently  obvious  from  the  very  aji- 
pearnnce  of  the  foreiit ;  on  large  portions  of  which  the  trees  are  thinly 
scattered,  and  at  considerable  intervals  ;  in  other  parts,  they  are  crowded 
t(»gether,  and  stand  more  densely  than  they  could  ever  have  been  placed  by 
the  bund  of  the  planter.  This  appearance,  however,  is  not  so  nmch  the  con- 
sequence of  neelect,  as  the  result  of  an  opinion  that  it  is  l>cst  not  to  meddle 
with  the  trees  at  all.  They  aie  left  tt)  thin  themselves,  as  it  is  called,  by 
which  the  weak  plants  are  overpowered,  and  desiroj  eil  by  the  stronger.  I 
have  also  been  assured  that,  in  cases  where  the  most  judicious  thinning  has 
been  attempted,  the  admission  of  the  wind  has  proved  nnich  more  injiirioii«< 
to  the  remaining  trees,  than  is  experienced  in  young  woods  of  the  planted 
fir  under  similar  treatment.  1  tniiigiiie  that  the  finest  fir  forests  now  existmg 
in  Scotland  are  those  to  which  I  have  referred,  in  the  up(>er  part  of  the 
valley  of  the  Dec,  and  in  the  district  of  Braeinar.  Many  of  the  trees  are  of 
great  size  and  beauty.  1  have  seen  none,  however,  at  all  to  compare  with  a 
tree  cut  in  the  Duke  of  Gordon's  forest  of  Gletnnore,  nn<i  of  which  a  plank  is 
preserved  at  Gordon  Castle,  measuring  5  ft.  8  in.  in   diLimeter,  of  perfectly 
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sound  wood  (aee  p,  8161.),  This,  I  presume,  is  Uy  far  the  largest  specimen  of 
F*  tiy\v6stri»  on  record ;  at  least,  I  have  neviT  seen  or  heard  of  any  at  all  like 
it. —  Aberdeen,    Haddo  House,  September  4.  1637." 

Thinning  and  pruning  in  EttgUmd.  We  have  alretidy  noticed  fp.  2134.)  the 
practice  of  Mr.  8kihnoii  and  Mr.  Pontey  in  England,,  both  strong  advocates 
for  thinning  and  pruning.  On  applying  to  the  Duke  of  Bedford,  to  know  the 
results  of  the  {ir.ictice  carried  on  under  the  direction  of  these  arboriculturiijt!} 
in  the  woods  at  Wobum,  Hh  Orace's  forester,  Mr.  Ireland,  informs  us  tJiat 
Mr.  .Salmon,  by  cutting  off  large  branches  rather  cairied  the  practice  too  Ikr; 
Jaut  that  the  trees  pruned  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Pontey,  about  the  years 

12  and  1&03,  were  not  in  the  slightest  de^ee  injured,  as  only  a  few  of  the 

dler  branches  were  taken  off.  On  cxaininijig  the  timber  ol  such  trees  as 
were  cut  down,  Mr.  Ireland  found  the  places  where  the  branches  had  been 
cut  olf  quite  sound,  with  new  wood  formed  over  them  ;  but  this  new  wood, 
though  closely  covering  the  part  cut  off,  yet  did  not  incorfiorate  itself  with  it. 
On  the  other  hand,  he  Ibuiid  the  timber  of  some  trees,  where  the  branches 
had  tlied  off  naturally,  in  which  the  wood  was  unsound,  though  the  wound 
formed  by  the  decayed  branches  was  closely  covered  over  with  new  anil 
.■jouud  wood  ;  thus,  as  Mr.  Ireland  remarks,  showing  the  advantnge  of 
cutting  off  the  brajiches  close  to  the  hole  when  they  are  quite  sniall,  and 
before  they  begin  to  decay.  His  Grace  the  Duke  of  Bedford,  after  informing 
us  that  Mr.  Ireland's  stnteoient  as  to  the  effect  of  pruning  the  Scotch  pine  is 
correct,  adds ;  "  From  pruning  to  thinning,  the  tnmsition  i-s  obvious  and 
natural;  and  I  must  confess  myself  a  decided  advocate  of  bold  but  judicious 
thinning,  in  opposition  to  the  practice  o^  the  Duke  of  Portland,  at  Welbeck. 
Perhaps  I  may  inherit  this  from  my  grandfather,  John  Duke  of  Bedford, 
who  was,  even  in  those  early  days,  a  decided  friend  to  thinning  plantations 
when  young.  I  will  state  an  anecdote  on  thin  subject,  which  is  much  at  your 
service,  and  may  possibly  amuse  the  readers  of  your  Arboretitm,  In  the 
year  1743,  my  gran<hatlier  planted  the  large  plantation  in  Woburn  Park,  now 
known  by  the  name  of  the  *  Evergreens'  (to  com  memo  rate  the  birth  of  his 
daughter,  afterwiu^ds  Caroline  Duchess  of  Marlborough);  being  something 
more  than  I  DO  acres,  ontl  having  been  before  that  lime  a  rabbit  warren, 
witliout  a  single  tree  upon  it.  In  the  course  of  a  few  years,  the  duke  per- 
ceived that  the  plantation  requu^d  thinning,  in  order  to  admit  a  fraz  circula* 
tion  of  air,  and  give  health  and  vigour  to  the  young  trees.  He  accordingly 
pive  instructions  to  his  gardener,  and  directed  him  as  to  the  motle  and 
extetit  of  the  thinning  required.  The  gardener  paused  and  hesitated,  and  nt 
length  said  :  *  Your  Urace  must  pardon  me  if  I  numbly  remonstrate  against 
youi  orders,  but  I  cannot  possibly  do  what  you  desire :  it  would  at  once 
destroy  the  young  plantation;  and,  moreover,  it  would  be  seriously  injurious  to 
my  reputation  as  a  planter.*  My  grandliather^  who  wns  iy{'  an  impel uous  and 
decided  character,  but  alwa^'s  just,  instantly  replied  :  *  Do  as  I  desire  you,  and 
I  will  take  care  of  your  reputailon.'  The  plantation^  i\  liicli  ran  for  nearly  a 
mile  along  the  road  leading  from  the  market  town  of  Wohurn  to  that  of 
Amptliill,  was  consequently  thinned  according  to  the  instructions  of  the 
duke,  who  caused  a  board  to  be  fixed  in  the  plantation,  lacing  the  wood,  on 
which  wu»  inscribed,  "  This  plantation  has  been  thinned  by  John  Duke  of 
WetUbrd,  contrary  to  the  atlvice  and  opinion  of  his  gardener.'  — Bcdfurd, 
The  DvHtic  of  Rothiemurehta,  September  2.  1&37." 

Ftlhng.  f  he  age  at  which  the  Scotch  pine  should  Ik;  felled  depends  on 
the  dq^ree  of  perfection  w  hicli  the  tree  will  attain  in  ihe  particular  locahty. 
On  thin  [x*or  soils,  where  the  trees  are  nlanted  thick,  it  may  be  most  profit- 
aide  to  cut  the  whole  plantation  down,  Hkc  a  crop  of  corn,  as  Mr.  Main  re- 
commends (p.  5?I32.),  at  20  or  30  years'  growth ;  while,  on  deeper  and  more 
substantial  soiLs,  the  trees  will  gain  in  dimen»ions  for  double  or  treble  that 
number  of  yeans ;  and  they  ought  to  be  left  acconlingly. 

Acvuicnt-L,  LHtca»c»,  ^c.  We  ai'c  not  aware  of  the  Scotch  pine  being  more 
liable  to  accidents,  diseases,  or  insects,  than  any  other  species  of  /fbietina^, 
or  that  it  bun  anv  which  are  iK-curmr  to  it,     Mulhcws  states   that   the  red- 
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wooded  Scotch  pincp  when  come  to  some  iige,  is,  in  wet  ground,  Rttacked  by 
ihe  rot ;  which  coimncnces  iu  the  colJar,  and  spreads  to  the  adjacent  roots 
and  up  the  stem, in  a  manner  very  similar  to  the  rot  in  the  larch.  The  red  wood 
apprtMiches  nearer  to  the  outside  of  the  trunk,  in  trees  where  the  rot  exists, 
than  in  others,  and  is  nearest  that  side  of  the  tree  where  the  rot  is  the  greatest. 
This  disease' i3  fonnd  in  trees  growing  in  poor  wet  tills,  and  in  flat^  sandy, 
moorish  soils,  with  a  retentive  siihsoil.  "  The  fact  that  the  red  pine  in  Scot- 
land has  fewer  mp  wood  layers  than  the  red  pine  of  Memel  or  of  North 
America,  and  also  the  fact  that,  in  most  sityatroiiH  in  ft^cotland,  the  red  pine 
Boon  decays,  and  soonest  in  the  pluces  where  the  trees  have  fewest  sap  wood 
layers,  and  where  the  timber  has  been  planted,  that  is,  where  the  cones  have 
been  kilndricd,  are  worthy  of  notice,  Scotch  red  nine  has  generally  from 
14-  to  40  layers;  Memel,  from  40  to  50;  Canadian, often  100.  We  consider 
the  long,  moist,  open  winter,  and  cold  ungenial  spring  in  Scotland^  and  the 
till  bottoms  soaking  with  water,  [lerhaps  aided  by  the  transplanting,  and  the 
kjlndrying  of  the  cones,  to  he  the  causes  of  this  early  loss  of  vitality  or  change 
of  sap  wood  into  matured  wood.  In  Poland  and  Prussia,  the  earth  does 
not  remain  ao  long  cold  and  moist  as  in  Scotlan<l,  but  is  cither  frozen,  or 
sufficiently  warm  and  dry  :  this  occiir.H  even  to  a  greater  decree  in  Canada ; 
and  neither  the  Mcmel  nor  Canatlian  trees  have  any  chance  ofbeingplanted^or 
the  seeds  kilndried  "  (On  Navaf  Tmber,  p.  75.)  In  mountainous  countries, 
and  in  countries  subject  to  heavy  falls  of  snow,  the  Scotch  pine  is  liable  to 
the  accidents  which  we  have  mentioned  (p.  2136.)  as  common  to  the  order 
generally ;  and  not  only  forests  lake  fire,  hut  also  single  trees.  A  remarkable 
instance  of  this  last  kind  of  accident  is  noticed  by  Dr.  Howison,  who  visited 
the  north  of  Russia  in  1&  It* ;  and  who,  having  observed  many  large  trees  of  the 
f  inus  sylvestris  standing  erect  in  the  forest,  in  a  withered,  and  freouently  in 
H  dead  state,  was  led  to  examine  into  the  reason.  He  was  not  a  little  sur- 
prised to  find  that,  in  many  cases,  although  the  bark  was  entire,  the  interior 
part  or  wood  of  the  tree  was  iu  a  great  measnre  charred.  On  enquiry,  he 
found  that  this  was  occasioned  by  the  travelling  boors,  in  the  sultrv  dry  wea- 
ther of  summer,  seeking  the  shade  of  large  trees,  antl  making  fires  for  dressing 
their  victuals  about  the  roots  of  the  trees.  Many  of  these  roots  lie  near  the 
surface;  and,  as  they  abound  very  much  with  resinous  matter,  they  readily 
catch  fire,  The  fire  seems  to  be  propagated  slowly,  as  in  match  jwiper ;  a 
gradual  and  stifled  conrbustion  creeps  onwards,  encouraged  by  the  drought, 
and  constantly  fed  by  the  emp\Teumatic  oil  of  turpentine  (or  tar),  which  \& 
produced  by  the  heat,  until  the  interior  of  the  trunk  itself  be  destroyed. 
(Jameson*/  Jonmal,  iv.  p.  ^07.) —  We  have  given  these  ample  details  on  the 
subject  of  the  Scotch  pine,  considering  it  by  far  the  most  valuable  timber 
tree  of  the  genus  in  Britain,  and  even  in  Europe. 

Slati»ti£K  KecoT,it4  Trftt.  Gilpin  mentioni  Bjuilileiffb,  In  Berkfhire,  m  conUinlnijtaineof 
lhcMna«t  picturi*«que  tpeciet  of  the  ScotcJi  pine  in  &igUnd  in  bi*  time.  He  ulto  mention i  Kiin* 
line  lrLH>»  at  Thirklebjr,  near  Thirjik,  irv  Yorkihire,  a  r«w  of  wluch  itiTlifxUL  la  Scotland,  at  In- 
verary,  a  tree  mcntifinwt  \n  the  Arg^Uikire  Report  hai  a  trunk  10  ft  in  rircumfereoce  at  ift.  flrora 
tbe  ground  ,  ontf  at  Cattle  Huntlpy,  in  Prprthnhlre,  nieaiured  in  1796,  was  IS  ft.  (iin.  irr  rircumfe- 
retlflS  at  SfX.  irom  the  ground;  and,  din«e  hj  the  ground,  tl*  ft.  in  rircumfrri-iice.  1  hit  tree 
WM  eontidcrcd  at  the  Unit  th«?  lar^Mt  Sn  the  iwtinty.  At  (."aineron^  hi  l^iimLiartoniihire,  m 
tbethoro  of  LccJi  I^mond,  a  tree,  In  HM,  measured  7  ft.  Sin  in  circurafrreure  jit  4  a.  from  the 
ground  i  one  at  BflrKally,  in  17WJ,  ineA^urcd  on.  Jin.  iii  cifcumfprence,  and  if*  ft  Ui^h,  with  !K  ft, 
of  i-li'«r  rt*jn.  It  wm  pla^ttcd  ifi  l<ii7,  and,  consw^uently^  wa»  nearly  1(X>  ycim  oM.  Acrording  to 
Dr.  Walker*  in  the  jear  IT-M^  the  late  Sir  J.  Na^myth,  romxed.  at  New  Po«m),  in  Twccddale,  a  very 
CKUntivc  Scotch  pine  plantation  twi  the  uorth  t\dv  of  a  Lurren  lull  of  coiitiderable  biig^hL  In  the 
year  1791,Tnany  of  the  tree*  in  the  plantation  TneaJ>ur<>d  4tt  in  girt,  and  contitlned  Trom  4  in.  to  6  in. 
cX  red  wood.     In  Ireland,  in  ITiH.Hayei  mentioni  aome  Scotch  pinc4,  at  l^ollylK-g  and  at  Hillbronk 


which  mevurevl  7  ft.  In  girt  at  3  ft.  from  Ihe  ground,  and  5  It  at  50  It  high.  One  felled  in  ila  TLth 
year  wa*  t.|n.  in  length  of  clear  timtier,  and  meaiured  f4  ft  in  girt  at  5(>ft  from  the  ground. 
(Fract.  Trtai.,  fccp.  Uai     At  Tiny  Park,  Sir  S.  Smyth,  Hart,  waa  one  10  ft.  rtnind,  containing 


nearly  the  Mjne  bulk  for  2.5  It  At  Luttrelstown,  E.»ri  of  Carkiainpton,  one  of  83  ycari'  growth  ftorn 
the  teed  vrai  11  It  in  girt  |  and  another,  uf  very  grrat  height,  wa»  11  ft  10  in.,  or  nearly  4  ft  in 
diatnetcr,  which  Haye*  tielieved  to  exceed  the  dimeniions  of  the  largest  foreign  deal  ever  imported, 
Thcae  trcea  >tuod  among  oaka  and  oUier  UC'c»,  on  i-tty  lijgh  groiiod.  though  flat  at  top  (or  ft  con- 
fiderable  extent,  and  much  cxfio^ed.  .\t  Kmo  I'ark,  Earl  of  I'ortarlington,  were  wverml  Scotch 
pine«,  with  trunk*  f^om  8  ft.  to  f"  ft.  in  girt,  clear  to  the  height  of  £o  tt  or  30  ft,  and  large  wild 
branching  headu,  richly  clothed  with  loavt>»,  (Ilfid.) 

EtiMting  TrcfM.  In  the  Rnvirone  of  Ixindon.  At  Muiwell  Hill,  it  ii  fiO  ft.  high  ;  at  Ham  Houw, 
near  Richmond,  it  ii  70 ft,  hiKh,  the  diameter  of  the  trunk  4ft  ,  and  of  Ihe  head  9u ft.  ;  at  Whitton 
ihere are  mnny  (;»ecimen*«  IWycan  planted,  from  711  It  to 8fii  ft.  hi^h,  with  tninka  from  S ft.  lo  3 ft.  In 
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lilBinricT,  — South  of  fyjridon.  In  Cornwall,  pt  Port  EllUtU,  70  yean  \>\anttd,  IC  i*  ififl.  hij^h  f  itt 
C'arclew,  it  tf  ♦»  ft.  HCmIi,  the  dijimetcr  ol  Ihc  tnink  3  ti,  '.i  in,,  and  of  the  hcnci  ¥)  It. ;  unolher  •p«riinen 
IwH  •  irwiik  4  ft  in  dieinctcr.  In  Ocvoiiihin-,  bI  Killcrton,  it  it  5V  ft.  high,  the  diametw  of  thr  trunk 
-3  ft  ft  in.,  »od  of  the  head  77  ft;  the  trunk  U  clear,  und  near  Iv  the  wmt-  In  diameter  to  the  height  of 
03  ft.  i  at  By<tock  Pork,  ^1  ycar«  ptAnted,  it  if  r^a.  high  ;  ut  KndAlciKh  (uttaKe,  1^  year*  |itant«l, 
it  it  no  ft.  high.  In  Donetahire,  at  Melbury  Park,  t(>i  yc5jir»  old^  it  U76n.  high,  with  a  trunk  Sft. 
in  dUmvLer.  In  Hain|>ihirc,  at  Alreaford,  ^t  vcart  planted,  it  iatltft.  high,  tn  SoincneUhire.  at 
ttrtK'kW  H'^1^  it  U  iji)  flu  hi];h,  with  o  trunk  ^^(1  in  duimeler;  at  Kingtweslrn,  it  is  9Uft,  hifth,  with 
ati      '      I'    1  '».  in  diameter.     In  S  •   '"  > '^hot  Park,  JK)  year*  pInritcU,  it  if  71^  ft.  hl|^  ;  at 

fl  I  ^  no  n  high,  the  dill  I  i  nk4n.6in,,ai.dofthchc*d4na  ;  at  A.hky  Park 

'It  .  With  a  trunk  4  (t  t.  r  ,  at  L>rep[lciie,  e^  year*  [>Unted,  it  U  SO  ft.  high.   In 

fiii-,-.  ,...i  V.  t.itfcftn.TO  yc5»T»  plant...,  .i  . , ,  .  i..  jiigh  ,  at  Kldbrnoke,  *»  yean  planted,  it  ixHOA,  high, 
thedinuicter  ofthelrunk4rt,andortl)ehead  juft  In  W)lt*hJre,  at  Wnnlour  Cawlle./O  year*  planted 
It  in  60  ft  high  ;  at  Lfiti^ford  Castle,  ilit  fj)ft.  high,  with  a  trunk  ^  ft.  J  in  ifi  diameter  —  North  of 
London.  In  tiedfonUhire,  at  Woburn  Abliey,  it  i»  75  ft.  hi^nh,  the  diameter  ot  the  trunk  .')  ft  (> In., 
and  (if  the  he^d  4t>ft ;  at  Scuthhill,  it  if  30  tt.  high,  with  a  trunk  S  A  6  in.  in  diameter.  In  Berkshire, 
at  He<»r  VVix«l,  14  year*  planted,  it  i*  H)  ft  high.  In  Buckii>gham4hire,at  Ilarlingrord.  IfJi)  years  old, 
it  H  7i»  it .  iiieh,  the  dlatncter  of  the  trunk  5  ft,  and  of  the  head  48  ft,  the  trunk  being  rlear  to  the 
If  ITiii  tree  ha*  been  luppoted  to  be  the  iarge«t  of  the  »)MK;ief  in  the  kingdoro,  and  as. 

y-  -fit  have  Ijccn  taken,  but,  «a  will  1>e  »ecn,  it  ii  excee<Sed  by  tevt-ral  tree*  in  height, 

*ieT»  In  bulk.  Here  arc  5  other  »wy  fine  pltiirt,  with  trunk*  I  £  ft  in  nrcuitiference.    In 
(  '  <,  at  Gamlingay  it  {>  So  ft.  high,  with  a  trunk  4  ft  in  diameter.    In  C'^ennarthenthire, 

,.i  .',  it  i»y7ft.  high,  tbcdiametcr  of  the  tr\iiik  3  ft.  ein-,and  of  the  hea«l  30(t.    In  Den- 

i'l  I.lanlicde  Hall,  70  year*  planted,  it  i«  (x5  ft  hi|th.     In   Ix-iwuenhire,  at  Melbourne 

li  >  I     U\-^h,  diameter  of  the  trunk  5ft  and  of  the  head  5^  ft ;  another  near  it  U  7{i  ft  high, 

«;:i.i   1   I    I     ill       1 1  Mt  k,  4  ft.  2  in  ,  und  of  the  head  47  ft  fiin.     Thwe  are  rfinarkat^ly  fine  treea.     In 

U<i  I 'I'   'I    'I       k  Park,   ii  one  with  a  trunk  rtit  in  diamerer.  In  E»aex,  at  .Audley  End,  Aj 

V-  1.     .  ..It    f   '-I.,  ri".i.^T.,-^..,.r  ofthetrunkSft.  tjjn  .and  oflheheadS7ft    In  llvreford. 

^  tt    hitfii,  the  diameter  of  the  trunk  3  ft,  and  of  the  head 

,  it  i»  iJi  If  hljth,  with  a  trunk  3(t.  in  diameter.     In  Mon. 
Ill  I,  it  ii  7)1  It.  high,  the  diameter  of  the  trunk  3  ft.  6  in.,  and  of 

thcl;t.uii.^u  .>i5ft.  hl|;h,  the  diameter  of  the  trunk.')  ft,  and  of  the  head 

fort-    In  Von  ft  high,  with  a  trunk  3ft.  in  diatncfer.    in  Tfjidnorthire, 

M  Mae«latigh  1  i  ii  a  trunk  4ft  in  diameter.  In  Mufliilk,  at  FiiiborDiigh  Hall. 

60  year*  plintod,  i(  i»  Iiniil.  I>i|;;h,  clu'  diameter  uf  the  trunk  Jft.,  and  of  the  itead  3(1  ft.  -,  and  at 
Stretton  Patfonajje,  1*  one  VO(i.  high,  with  a  trunk  3ft.  4 In.  in  diameter.  In  Wiirniiluhire,  at 
Combe  Abbey.  MO  year»  planted,  it  i*  7<l  ft.  high,  the  diameter  of  the  trunk  3  ft  9  in.,  uul  of  the 
liea«l  50  ft.  In  Worfe«tef»hlre.  at  Hsgley.  i»  one  with  a  trunk  J  ft.  im.  in  diameter;  at  Hadxor 
Hou*e,  Ii  year*  jilantetl,  It  w  i*;,'  ft,  hiffh  ;  at  Croume,  05  year*  planted,  it  i»  70  ft.  high,  the  diunieter 
of  the  trunk  3  ft .and  of  the  head  r^ift.  In  Yofkihlre,  at  Ca»tte  Howard,  it  i«  laxJfL  high,  the 
diainelerof  the  trunk  3  ft.,  and  wiih  a  lK>le  ItJt)  It  In  length  ;  at  Studley,  one  it  V^n.  high,  with  a 
trunk  :i  ti  ('•  in.  in  diatoeter  ;  and  onother  i»  82  ft  6 in.  high,  diameter  of  the  trunks  (t.  3 in.,  and  of 
the  head  .SI  ft    fSee  fig.  9l'i().,  in  p  SUill 

l»]«v.  M./-.  .r-  -.  ..,.  <,..fi^,...i      f„  (he  Environ*  of  Edinburgh  '  At  Dalroeny  Pork,  !t  Is  Goa  bith, 

cdini  I  of  tlx'hndarilt-'Souih  of  fdlnbiirgb.    In  Aynhlre,  at  Ilal. 

r^T  of  the  trunk  S  ft.  9  in. ;  another,  *7  jear«  planted,  ij  45  It  higfi ; 

It.  high,  the  diameter  of  the  trunk  J  ft.  i  *l  Newark,  it  ii  Wfl. 

high,  with  a  trunk  Sft  9 in.  in  diameter     Jn  Haddington- 

•hire,   at  Tyninghame,  110  }-can  old^  it  if  40  ft  high,  the 

diameter  of  the  trunk  Sft.  4 in.,  and  of  the  head  %5(t 

North  of  Edinburgh.    In  Abrrdeenahlre,  at  Thalniton,  it  ia 

S>ft  high,  with  a  trunk  8  in.  in  diameter  ;  in  Glen  Dee,  in 

thejrroup/^  cn-;;.  'to  a  »cale  of  fiO  ft  to  1  in.)  it  is  75  ft  high. 

i'      '  ^»n  Caitle,  it  if  90  ft  high,  the  diameter, 

vi  '  lUid  of  the  bead  liQ  rt    In  Forfanhire, 

at  1  '  year*  old,  it  if  75  ft  high,  the  dla- 

L'ter  '1  'i)L-  hf.-iu    o  it.  fi  in.     In  Invertjeaa-fhlre,  at  Coul, 

4U  years  planted.  It  it  SUft.  high,  the  diameter  of  the  trunk 

£  ft  C  in  ,  and  of  the  head  JO  ft.     In  Perthfhire,  at  t^wer*.  it 

If  TiDft.  high,  the  diameter  of  the  trunk  J  ft  4  in.,  and  of  the 

head  57  ft.;  at  Dupplin,  itifiiDrt  high,  the  diamHer  of  the 

trunk  3  ft  6  ln.j  at  Glcneagleii  [the  Bracmar  Hr},  it  ia  50  ft  high, 

with  a  trunk  3  ft.  t^in.  in  diameter ;   Jit  I'^vnioiith,  It  in  iDlt. 

high,  with  « tntnk  4  ft  I n  diameter  ^  >  ^  r,  planted. 

I«  0!^  ft  high,  the  diameter  of  the  ir  rthehciad 

5611.     In  Suihertandfhlre,  at  Ardr..  >     high,  the 

diameter  of  the  trunk  ;2ft.  It  in.,  and  ol  the  hiad  25  ft. ;  at 

Kilkalmkill,  it  iffiHft  high,  the  diameter  of  the  tnuik  V  ft. 

9  In..  «tMl  ofth*  head  3t  It     tn  Stirtingfhlre,  at  Blair  Druromond,  75  team  |»laiit«l.  It  if  5Q  ft  high, 

th4>cilameter  of  the  (milk  .1ft,  and  of  the  head  40  ft-,  at  Airthrey,   I'ullibody,  and  Blairlogie,  are 

f|.>e<imen>  above  00  ft.  high,  with  trunk*  i!  ft.  fi  in.  in  diameter  i 

at  Cullendar  Park,  it  if  aj  ft  high,  the  diameter  of  the  trunk  4  ft, 

and  of  the  head  MC^ft, ;  io  Bannovkburn  Wond,^  it  if  74  ft  hrgh  i 

and  at  Dunmore  {stt  Jig.  9056.,  to  a  icale  of  £iOfl.  Io  1  in.),  67  It. 

high. 

Vinui  tytP^s'r"  •"  r-^f""i     v*.,r  n,,»,!iin^  ^t  Cypres  Orore.Hlf 
7.5  ft.  high,  thr  .in.  and  of  the  head  Soft 

In  King'f  Con  .  .  years  planted,  it  ii  7fi  II. 

hiah.  ilMnii  ti  r  ,       i.nagh,  at  Florence  Court, 

tf  the  diamt'tvT  lif  thctfunk art.  fkin.  i  atCaatle  Lunle, 

ir  1.  the  diameter  of  the  trunk  .ift  (iin.     In  Sligo,  a( 

y,  ,  it  tf71  (t  high.     In  Kilkenny,  at  Mt  Juliet,  it  if 

7.  Ill  Tpperary.  at  the  teat  of—  Walla,  I^  ,  near  Car. 

Tui-.  :    there  I*  a  »c^ch  pine  with  a  trunk  rX)  ft  in  height, 

..,.  Ii«,  and  a  circumferenre  of  15  ft.,  the  whole  tree  if 
K^t  n,  rii||[ii  The  Scutch  pine  at  thin  place  grows  fimTiLancfMldf 
ftom  need  »hcd  by  the  old  treea  ^  and  the  tiinU-t,  whicn  it  tiipMMa 
equal  to  ih;it  of  Kotway,  aelU  on  Ibc'cpot  at  cZf.  .Scf,  per  cubic  Aiat. 
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Plnia tjflift/Mtrii  m  Fremcg.  Near  PnrU,  at  Vcnidre*,  20  jtan  irtfttiied,  it  it  38 n,  high;  and  a 
uvratntd«l  variety,  of  the  Mine  a«rc>,  !•  IH  (I.  hiRb.  In  nrtttaov,  U  Darrein  lU  f0a.n  plantol.it  U  Uft 
high.  At  Colombcy,  near  M«i,70  years  planted,  it  in  «•  fV,  hijfli,  the  diameter  of  the  trunk  S  ft.  6in.  Id 
the  Botanic  Garden  at  Avranche*.  40  ycarw  planted,  it  is  40  (t  high,  lit  the  Fark  of  Clervituk,  near 
Chit  Mcraui,  ;l'3  year*  planted,  it  i*  fi[i  ft.  hi^h. 

PluiM  syM^tri*  in  ttUur  Coun/rvt,  In  Bavaria,  in  the  Ikttanic  fJarden  at  Munich,  94yGftn  ntantpd, 
it  i*  Wft.  high.  In  Auplha,  near  Vienna,  nt  Bruek  on  the  I*ylha,  flj  y^nn  planted,  it  i«  9t)ft. 
higli.  In  Sweden,  in  the  BdUnic  Garden  at  Lund,  It  i»  54  ft.  higti.  In  Kuiitla,  near  St.  Pttcfkburgh- 
on  the  »mAll  ixlaml  of  ikMnovr  Roiha,  it  is  77  ft.  high,  the  diameter  of  the  trunk  S  rt,  and  of  the  hood 
16  A.     In  Italy,  at  Monu,  85 yeara  planted.  It  ii  (jU  il  high. 

Covivttn'tal  Statiilics,  In  the  London  nurseries,  one  year's  seedling  plants 
of  the  common  variety  are  If.  6c/.  a  thousand;  two  jrairs*  seedlings,  3i. 6d!. 
a  thousand  ;  plants  one  year  transplanted,  1 0«.  a  thousand;  and  two  years 
transplmiteii;,,  20*.  a  thousand.  At  Boliwyller,  single  plants  trans|)Ianted  arc 
3  cents  each  j  and  at  New  York,  50  cents.  Plants  of  the  Highland  red  pine 
are,  in  London,  U,  9fi.  a  tho^isand  ;  and  at  iirigor^s  Nursery,  Forres,  N,  B.^ 
I  J.  &d.  a  thousand  |  and  of  the  pin  de  tlaijiicneau,  at  Boliwyller,  B  cents  each, 
Seeds  of  the  common  Scotch  pine  are,  in  London,  if*,  per  lb;  of  the  High- 
hmd  pine,  2*.  Gd.  per  Jb.;  and  seetls  of  the  pin  de  Haguene^iu,  at  Boliwyller, 
are  I  franc  50  cents  per  lb. 

•  1  2.  P.  (s.)  PLiaii'Lio  Htenke.     The  dwarf,  or  Mounlainj  Pine. 


identification.     Ho^nko  Beoln.,  W.  ;  WiHO.  »p.  PL,  4.  (t 
'  No.  I»ii38.  y  >  Ait 


4B5, ;  Lamk  Pin.,  cd.  2.,  1.  L  2.  ;  Cam.  Hort., 
Hurt  Kew.,  cd.  2..  5,  p.  314 ;  Lodd.  Cat,  nl. 


Ii?7.  ;  Clui.  Pan.,  J;>.  •  Halt   Heir. 
I83rt ;  JJaum.  Cat.  etf.  ISiiS, 

lumymft.     I*.  sylv^'iitrU  inontJina  y  Ait.  H(trt.  A'trw.,  ed.  ].,3.  p.  366. ;  P.  «.  mimiui  v 
Hitrt.  Blackb..  JX>. ;  F.  Cunlu  KtivUi  Toum.  In$l.  58G.,  Seheuekx.  It.,  *(H).,  Du  Ilam.  Art.,  S.  u. 
TiHtm.  Intt.,  5B6i  /'.  tucdiliicui  »eu  carp^iticu*  Vngaritch  Mag.,  3t«r  bande 


,    »=^ 

/'fn^iPtvr  c&ni»  erectl*  BauA.  Fin..  4!H. ;  F.  tatArica  Mill,  In  Htrb.  ffanki,  j  P.  p.  tnontinua  Park. 


P.  hiimtUa, 


hiWilii  y  .Wo/.  Col. 

fifr 

Pin  nsin,  Fr. ;  Krurnhofi,  Gcr 

to  our  ujtual  KaJc,  and  Jlgt.  !M57.  and ! 


,38.- 


'ior,b 


C: 


4057 


// 


ir: 


A 
■^ 


15S7.  t.  8  ;  P.  qufirtu*  auitrlacui  Citu.  Hht.,  1.  p.  .«- , 
F.ngra»iHg*.     Lamb.  Pin.,  cd.  S,,  I.  t  2. ;  our  >f^.  2061. 
«r  the  natural  iUe. 

Spec,  Chttr.^  if-c.  Branches  generally  recumbent.  Leaves  short,  stiff,  some- 
what twisted ;  thickly  di.stribut©d  over  the  branches,  with  long,  lacerated, 
woolly,  white  sheallis.  Coni^, 
when  young,  erect;  when  ma- 
ture, pointing  outwards.  Buds 
(^,  *2{)37.)  ovate,  blunt,  resi- 
nous. Leaves  {fig.  205H.)  from 
Sin.  to  2^m.  long;  sheaths, 
at  first,  from  |  in.  to  1  f  in.  long, 
white  and  lacerated;  afterwards 
fallin*;  off  or  shrinking  to  J  in. 
or  \  in.  tong,^  and  becoming 
dark  brown  or  black.  Conefi 
{d)  from  1^  in.  to  2  in.  long,  and 
from  Jin,  to  1  in.  broad;  reddish  or 
dark  purplish  brown  when  young,  and 
of  a  dull  brown  when  mature.  Scales 
{b)  and  seeds  {a)  resmVhIing  tIio.se 
of  P.  sylv^stris,  but  snuiller.  Cotyledons  5  to  7.  A  large  spreading 
Intsh,  or  low  tree ;  a  native  of  Europe,  on  mountains.  Introduced  in 
1770;  Howering  and  ripening  its  cones  at  the  same  time  a.s  the  Scotch 
pine.  Fifi.  20G3.  in  p.  2190,  %h  a  portrait  o^  a  bush  at  Dropmore,  which, 
in  18^7,  was  12  ft.  high  and  25  ft.  in  diatneter. 

Vnrirtici. 

•  t  P.  (*.);j.  2  riibrttflam  has  red  flowers,  but  does  not  differ  in  any  other 

respect  from  P.  (s.)  pumilio.  There  is  a  bush  of  it  at  Dropmore 
ulwve  12  ft.  high,  and  covering  a  space  21  ft.  in  diuincter. 

•  f  P.  i/f.)  p.  3  Fi»c/ur\   litHith^  Lodd.  Cut.,  cd.  iS^id^  Lnwion^t  Man., 

p,333. —  Only  small  grafted  plantsof  this  variety  are  in  the  country. 
It  not  having  been  introduced  till  about  1832,  In  the  shoots  and 
foliage,  it  bears  so  strong  a  resenibhincc  to  P.  (a.)  pumilto,  that  we 
doubt  very  much  if  it  even  merits  tu  be  considered  as  a  variety  of 
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that  species;  nevertheless  we  give  it  aa  such,  till  it  shdll  be  farther 
known.  In  the  Horticultural  Society's  Garden,  it  wan,  in  August, 
1837,  4ft,  6  in.  high,  and  producwl  two  cones,  which,  however,  did 
not  arrive  at  maturity.  The  scales  were  not  hooked,  and  they  did 
not  apj>ear  to  differ  from  those  of  P.  (&.)  purailio.  Mr.  Booth  states 
that  he  raised  P.  (s.)  p.  Ffscheri  in  1823-6,  from  seeds  received  from 
M.  Kin  of  Philadelphia ;  from  which  it  might  be  presumed  that 
it  wajs  something  quite  distinct  fron>  any  European  species  or  variety. 
Plants,  ID  the  Floetbeck  Nurseries,  are  10*.  firf.  each. 
P.  (s*)p.  +  Miigluis;  P.  s.  Mugho  Matt.  Camer;  P.  vnonimK  Battrn. 
Cat. ;  P,  Mugho  Jacq.,  Poir,  and  N.  Du  Ham.,  v.  p.  23.3.  t.  68.  j  P, 
echinata  Hort. ;  P.  unciniita  Dtc,  Lod.  Cat.^ 
ed.  1836  ;  and  our^4. 2059.  and  2060. ;  the 
tatter  showing  the  cone,  seed,  scale,  and 
sheath  of  leaves,  of  the  natural  size.  The 
Mugho  wild  Pine;  Pin  Mugho,  Torchepin, 
Pin  suffifi.  Pin  crin.  Pin  Axx  Brirtn^onnais, 
Pin  de  Montague,  Fr. ;  Bcrgfichte,  Gcr.  — 

This  variety  is  included  by  Aiton  and  others  '■^^Of^BSfJ  si)'9 
in  the  preceding  one;  but,  having  seen 
both  sorts  bearing  cones,  we  are  saliNfied 
that  they  are  distinct,  though  they  bear  so 
close  a  resemblance  to  each  other  in  fo> 
liagc  and  habit,  that,  when  the  cones  are  ab- 
sent, they  might  he  supposed  to  be  identical. 
It  is  remarked  in  the  Nouvcau  Du  Hamcl^  that 
all  the  published  figures  of  this  variety  arc 
bad,  with  the  exception  of  the  one  given 
in  that  work,  from  which  ours  is  copied.  On  coinparing^^jj,  2058. 
and  20G0.,  it  wiU  be  found  that  tht^  con^  of  P.  (s.)  p.  Mughm^  inde- 
pendently of  the  pe- 
culiar protuberant 
appearance  of  the 
»caIeH,are  larger  than 
those  of  P.  (s.) 
pumilio.  This  and 
other  differences  in 
the  cones  are  quite 
aulficieot,  in  a  tech- 
nical point  of  view 
to  constitute  P.  (*) 
p4  Munltujt  and  /*.(«.) 
puraUio  distinct  spe- 
cies  ;  hut,  notwith- 
standing this,  they 
bear  such  obvious 
marks   of  belonging 

to  P.  gylvestris  in  k'\^ll  rvLJ^XUA  Xv-i 
their  foliage,  habit, 
and  locality,  that  we 
caimot  for  a  moment 
hentate  about  unit- 
ing thcoi  to  that  ape- 


.^ 


2060 


cies.  The  only  plants  which  we  feel  quite  certain  are  the  P 
Mugho  of  the  Nouvcau  Du  Hamcl  are  at  Syon,  at  Dropmore,  and 
in  the  Horticultural  Society's  Garden,  because  the  cones  on  the 
plants  in  all  these  places  exactly  resemble  that  in  our  Ji^>  2060., 
which,  as  before  stated,  is  copied  from  the  Nouvrau  Du  Uamcl. 
Fig.  2061.  b  a  portrait  of  the  tree,  or  rather  bush,  at  Dropmore, 
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to  n  scale  of  8 1\.  to  1  in, ;  and 
which  wtis,  in  1837,  H  ft.  high. 
Thia  variety  is  describuil,  in  the  »*    ^USyir    ? 

Xtmv.  J)u  Namely  as   huviiig  the  *  t  * 

Icuves  ri|j;id,  and  of  a  deep  jzreen; 
the  cone  ctmicalj  often  two  to- 
gether, shorter  than  the  leaves, 
with  their  scaiea  endinj^  in  a 
jiymmklal  (itjadran!»ubr  point, 
which  is  turned  hack.  The  cat- 
kins of  the  male  Hovk  ers  are  al- 
tnost  sessile,  and  the  anthers 
have  a  round  membranaceous 
crest.  It  forms  a  bush  in  some 
cases,  and  a  tree  in  others,  ac- 
cording to  the  soil  and  situatioa 
in  which  it  springs  iiii  or  is  planted.  The  cones  readily  distinjjiiish 
it  from  P.  (s.)  pumiho.  It  is  found  on  the  Carniotnn  Mountains,  the 
P^reneea,  on  Mount  Veiitoux,  and  in  other  phtces.  M.  Villars 
observes  that,  when  it  grows  on  the  sujnmits  of  mountains,  it  is  a 
mere  bush  ;  but  that,  aa  it  descends  to  the  plaina,  it  becomes 
n  tree. 

The  P.  s.  uncinata  of  Captain  S,  E.  Cook  (Ski'tckes^  ii.  p.  830.),  we 
believe,,  judginj^  from  the  young  plants  in  the  Horticultural  Society's 
Garden,  and  from  cones  sent  to  Cajitnin  Cook  from  M.  P.  Boileauj 
through  M.  Vilmorin,  to  be  either  identical  with,  or  a  subvaricty  of, 
P.  (s.)  Mughtis.  The  following;  note  has  been  sent  to  us  by  Captain 
Cook:—"  P.  uncinata  Is  found  on  the  upper  zone,  or  line,  of  the 
forest  vegetation  of  the  Pyrenees,  on  both  sides  the  chain.  At  the 
Lac  de  Gaube,  and  in  a  few  other  localities  where  the  forests 
have  been  aUowed  to  attain  their  natural  state,  it  is  niiKedl,  at  Erst, 
with  Picea  pectiiicita  and  Pjuus  sylv^striM  |  but,  as  you  ascend, 
it  graduatly  leaves  these  species  below,  and  occupies  exclu- 
sively the  Siberian  region  of  the  high  or  central  Pyrenees.  Other 
localities  in  which  it  is  believed  to  occur  are^  on  some  elevated 
detached  masses  of  mountain  between  the  Pyrenees  and  the  Alps 
of  Mount  Cenis,  wlieie,  no  doubt,  it  lies  over  the  great  forests 
of  the  Maurienncj,  which  are  of  P.  sjlvestris.  This  pine  is  ex- 
tremely valuable  from  its  hardiness^  as  well  a&  for  the  resinous 
quality  and  great  durability  of  its  timber.  In  the  Spanish  pro- 
vinces, it  is  used  for  torches;  and  its  timber  is  considered  to  be 
superior  in  tjualitj  to  that  of  the  P.  sylvestris ;  it  is  also  used 
for  making  charcoal.  As  an  ornameutal  tree,  it  will  be  highly 
desirable,  from  the  intensely  dark  green  of  its  foliage,  as  well  as 
the  close  and  solid  mass  it  forms,  and  the  habit  of  the  tree,  where 
left  at  liberty  to  throw  out  massy  arms,  trailing  on  the  ground,  a 
quality'  BO  unusual  in  its  class.  There  arc  now  very  scanty  remains 
of  this  noble  tree  in  the  French  Pyrenees,  where  Utey  have  been 
almost  wholly  eradicated  bv  the  barbarous  improvidence  of  the 
people :  there  ore  a  few  left  at  the  Lac  de  Gaube,  at  Gavarme,  at 
the  Lac  d'Oo,  and  on  the  Arrit^e ;  but  in  Aragon  and  Catalonia 
there  are  forests  still  remaining  of  vast  extent.  They  extend  from 
the  region  of  Mont  Perdu  and  the  Maledetta,  to  the  Valley  of 
Andorre  on  the  ist-gre ;  the  most  considerable  forests  being  tho*e 
opposite  to  the  Valley  of  Arrcau,  within  the  Spanish  territory,  those 
to  the  north-east  of  Benarque,  and  tho>:e  of  the  republic  of  Andorre, 
It  must  be  grouped  with  P.  sylvti-itris,  to  which  it  is  nearly  re- 
lated; but  the  port,  colour,  and  strength  of  the  leaves,  and  the 
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furm  of  the  cooes,  enable  tlie  practised  eye  to  distinguish  it  in  a 

moment  from  that  species.  —  S,  E.  Coofc,    Carlton^  war  Darliftgton, 

3/a//,  1837/* 

•  1  P.  (s.)  p.  5  M.  ndna^  the  Knee  Pine  of  the  Styrian  Alps,  never 

grows  above  3  ft.  high.     A  plant  has  been  in  the  Trinity  College 

Botanic  GarJen,  Dublin,  since  1817;  and,  in  20  years,  it  Iras  not 

attained  a  greater  height  than  an  orili nary-sized  nian^s  knee. 

Other  Varietiei.    P.  (a.)  pumlllo  and  /',  (s.)  p.  jMuf^hux  VAry  so  much 

according  to  the  lucaiitien  in  which  they  are  found,  that,  if  it  were  de&irable 

to  increase  the  nimibcr  of  subvaricties,  there  might  be  a  dwarf,  a  tall,  and  a 

medium  form  given  to  each.  In  ihe  Horticultural  Society's  Garden,  there  ia 

a  handsome,  erect-growing,  small  tree  of  P.  (s.)  p.  Mitghia,  under  the  name 

of  P,  uncinula,  and  also  a  dwarf  plant,  under  the  same  name ;  both  producing 

hooked  cones.    At  White  Knights,  where  there  are  20  or  30  nlants  of  P. 

(s.)  pumUio,  they  vary  in  size  from  a  recumbent  bush,  5  ft. or  6  n.  hi^h,  and 

20  ft.  or  'M  Ft.  in  diameter,  to  trees  of  between  30  ft.  and  +0  ft.  in  height  j 

some  of  them  with  trunks  clear  of  hmnchesto  3  ft.  or  4  ft.  from  the  ground, 

So^me  of  these  treets  Imx'e  been  drawn  up  in  this  form  in  consequence  of 

being  crowded  among  others. 

DcscTtption^  ^c.  The  common  character  belonging  to  all  the  varieties  of 
P.  (s.)  pumilio  is,  that  of  being  smaller  in  alt  their  parta,  and  less  glaucous  in 
the  general  appearance  of  their  folia^^e,  than  P.  sylvestria.  The  leaves  ore 
also  much  more  thickly  set  on  the  branches ;  and  the  sheath» 
on  the  leaves  of  the  current  year  are  much  longer  and  whiter, 
especially  towards  the  extremities  of  the  shoots.  In  the 
dwarf  varieties,  the  cones  are  small ;  and  those  of  P.  (s.)  p. 
Mughus  have  often  a  deformed  stunted  appearance ;  but,  m 
some  of  the  tall  varieties  of  P.  (s.)  pumflio,  the  cones  are 
exactly  tike  those  of  the  Scotch  pine,  as  are  also  the  bud^.) 
The  rate  of  growth  is  slow  in  all  the  varieties,  in  the  tall- 
est  not  exceeding  4  in.  or  .5  in.,  or  at  most  6  in.,  in  the  year. 
All  the  varieties  are  natives  of  the  mountains  of  most  parts 
of  Europe,  more  especially  in  France  and  Germany;  and 
they  have  been  recognised  by  botanists  from  the  time  of 
Mathiolus.  P.  (s.)  pumflio  ap[»ears  to  have  Ijeen  first  culti- 
vated in  England  in  1779,  by  John  Blackburn,  Esq.,  at 
Orford  Hall,  ncjir  Warrington,  in  Lancashire,  where  the  ori- 
ginal plant  still  exists,  forming  a  lar^^c  recumbent  bush,  but 
in  a  shattered  condition.  All  the  varieties  have  a  powerful  terebmthinate 
odour;  and  produce  abundantly,  when  the  branches  are  broken,  a  fragrant  and 
Huid  resin,  which  is  sobl,  in  Hua^^ary,  Carniula,  &c.,  as  a  balsam  for  curing  ul- 
cers, contusions,  and  rheumatism.  The  krumholz  oil,  which  is  produced  by 
distillation  from  the  burned  branches,  is  of  u  |;olden  colour,  agreeable  odour, 
and  acrid  oily  flavour ;  and  it  is  used  for  smiilar  diseases,  particularly  in 
veterinary  aurgery.  In  Britain,  P,  (s.)  pumilio  and  its  varieties  are  curious 
or  ornamental  bushes  or  trees,  and,  as  such,  arc  valuable  objects  in  small 
gardens,  and  in  miniature  pinetums.  The  vigour  of  the  foliage,  and  the  in~ 
tensity  of  its  colour,  vary  exceedingly,  according  to  the  soil  and  situation  hi 
which  any  of  the  varieties  of  this  plant  and  P.  (s.">  p.  Mu^htu  are  placed. 
The  different  varieties  come  toleral)ly  true  from  seeci,  by  which  means  they 
are  generally  propagated  j  but  P.  (sj  p.  Fischeri  has  hitherto  t>cen  inarched, 
not  having  yet  ripened  cones,  either  on  the  Continent  or  in  Britain. 


amJ 


the  lmm«ilUlo  nelghL»oi.irhni*l  of  Ltindon  arc 
vhere  Uier  are  from  4  A.  to  nrt  high.    The 
.irc  a  number  of  trw?!*  upw.ir(l«  of  Vi  ft  hlyti  ; 
in  ;iin.  i<»    Jill    m  •iiJiiiitLT,  and    lOft  Of   liftt,  >ii)j,r,       V'  ''       :i>urc, 
1  of  which  Jig,  SOft-J.  u  «  [•ortrait,  lc»  »  nalt  of  S  fU  to  1  Jn.,  U  jOkivc  Ji  n  i  r,  a 

MMP>  gS  It  tm  diamcti'f.     At  Heodoii   lUt-tury,  tliere  arc  »tvL*ral  haii(l»ome  I'on,  fotJ, 

mm  Sft.  to  5 ft.  high.  At  Ik<llw)ltcr,  {jlniiu  uf  P,  (■ )  t>uniUioarc  I  franc  m  cctn.,  .■!'>  ■'.  i'.  (*.] 
l*.  yfhghuM  I  franc,  each.  IMauU  of  /'  imcitiiltA,  in  thf  London  iiurKTies,  arc  IM«.  (W  each  ;  but. 
whrlher  they  arc  identical  with  P  \*  y  p.  MU^htu,  or  with  P.  i.  4  unrinkl.1  {p,  i;i£X) ),  wt  are  uncet' 
tain,  having  only  coen  vrrj  niuli  (ili\Mti. 
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IjimK  I'tn..  «U  S  J    t  a  ;  Smith  in  Rcrs'*  Cycltv.No.  4s ;  N,  Du  H*m.>5,  p. 85*. ; 
Kl.  Amer.  Sep!  .  2  p.  CAi. ,  Lndd-  r*L,  ItCW;  Bon  J«fd„  «L  l&T?,  [..  074. 
.     P.  •yh«triMU*«ric*U  Ml.  Ihirt.  Krui.^  3-  p  3fti  ;  /»  rup^Uh*  Mickt.  N.  Aimer.  Sjftt± 
p   llH.  ;    P.  hud»i'>t)iica    r>awi.  KncjfC,  5.  p.  339.;  Scrub  PIdc,  Qrcy  Pine,  Hudaon't  Buy  fine; 
Vprr*,  Ctmada. 
Knf^afittfi.     Ijmh.  Pln.^  ed.  S.,  1. 1.  3. ;  N.  Du  Ham  ,  5.  t»67.  1 3.  j  Mlchx.  S\  Amer.  Syt,  3. 1. 13&  ^ 
tnir  fig.  fOMkf  to  our  iifual  tcale  of  1  In.  to  8  A.  j  and  jlfj^.  8065.,  of  Ui«  natural  tisc  ;   all  ttom 
Drofiinore  ipacimena. 

Spec.  Char,,  ^c.  Lenves  in  piurs,  divaricated,  oblique.  Cone^ 
recurved,  twisted.  Crest  of  t)»e  anthers  dilated.  (Smith.)  Bud 
^  in.  long,  and  i  in^  broad  ;  cybndi  icnl,  hhint  at  the  point,  whitish, 
and  covered  with  resin  in  large  particles  ;  central  bud  fiurroumlctl 
by  from  tliree  to  five  smaller  bads,  as  shown  in  Jig,  2004*  Leaves 
(see./i>j.  '4065.)  from  1  in.  to  Ij  in.  tn  len^h.incUiding  the  sheath, 
which  is  short,  and  has  three  or  four  nngs.  Cones  from  l|iii. 
w  2  in.  long.  Leaves  and  cones  retained  on  the  tree  three  or 
four  years.  Scales  terminating  in  a  roundish  protuberance,  with 
a  blunt  point.     Seeits  extremely  small.  jq^ 

DexcripHon.    A  low,  scrubby,  straggling  tree,  not  ri.'5jng  higher  in  its  native 
country,  where  it  grows  among  barren  rock.s,  than  from  5  ft.  to  8  ft.  ;  but  in 

British  collections,  in  ^ooil 
soil,  attaining  more  than  three 
times  that  heij^ht.  Occasion- 
ally, amonjT  the  rovka  of  Lju 
bmlor,  MichsuiJt  observes, this 
pine  produces  cone.s,  and  even 
exhiltitji  the  appearance  of  de- 
crepid  old  age,  at  the  height  of 
3 ft.;  and  in  no  part  of  North 
America  did  he  find  it  more 
than  H lit.  high.  Dr.  Richard- 
son, however,  in  Frankiin^it 
XmYrt/ifr  of  a  Journey  to  the 
Shores  of  the  Polar  Seas  in  1819 
and  18*i2,  describe*  P.  Ihmk- 
siana  as  a  '*  handsome  tree,  with  long,  sprejuling,  flexible  branches,  generdiy 
fiirniwhcd  with  whorled  curved  cones,  of  many  years'  growth.  It  attains/'  he 
adds,  *'the  height  ol  U)  ft.  and  iipwanfs  in  favourable  situations;  but  the 
diameter  of  its  trunk  is  greater,  in  (iroportion  to  its  height,  than  in  the  other 
pines  of  the  country.  Tn  its  native  situations,  it  exudes  much  less  rchin 
than  ./'bie^  iillMi."  (App.  No.  7.  p.  7ji?.)  Douglas  found  it  on  the  higher 
banks  of  the  Columbia  and  in  the  valley.-*  of  the  Kocky  Mountain.s,  and  his 
ftpccinienj><  have  much  longer  leaves  than  arc  produced  bv  the  trees  in    Britain. 
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The  species  is  readily  known  by  the  leaves 

being  regtilarly  distributed  over  the  branches, 
instend  of  being  collected  tn  tufts  nlteriiating 
with  nakcil  spaces,  as  they  apfjcar  to  be  in 
most  other  pines.  In  America,  the  leaves  are  J0&9 
about  1  in.  long;  but  at  Dropmore  they  are 
sometimes  more  than  l^in.  The  catkins  of 
both  sexes  are  expanded  in  May^  before  those 
of  P,  8ylv6stris  j  but,  as  in  that  species,  the 
cones  do  not  attain  their  full  size  and  matu- 
rity till  the  Noveraiicr  of  the  second  year,  and 
do  not  open  to  shed  their  seeds  till  the  spring 
of  the  third  year.  The  cones  are  commonly 
in  pairs,  of  a  grey  or  ash  colour  (whence  the 
American  name  of  grey  pine);  they  are 
above  2  in.  long,  and  have  the  peculiarity  of 
always  pointing  in  the  same  direction  as  the 
branches.  They  are  remarkable  for  cur\ingto  one  side,  which  gives  them  the 
appearance  of  small  homa.  They  are  extremely  hard,  and  often  remain  on 
the  trees  several  years. 

GrogrttphVf  Hutori/f  ^c.  P.  Banksian^r,  according  to  Michaux,  is  found 
farther  northward  than  any  other  American  pine.  In  Nova  Scotia  and  the 
district  o^  Maine,  where  it  is  rare,  it  is  called  the  scrub  pine  j  and,  in  Canada, 
the  grey  nine.  According  to  Titus  Smith  (Mag.  Xat.  lUst^  viii.  p.  655.), 
it  is  calfed,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  HaJifax,  the  long-limbed  Hudson's  Bay 
pine.  **  In  the  ennrons  of  Hudson's  Bay,  and  of  the  Gre-at  Mistassin  Lakes, 
the  trees,  which  compose  the  forests  a  few  degrecfs  farther  south,  disanpear 
almost  entirely,  in  consequence  of  the  severity  of  the  climate  and  the 
sterility  of  the  soi!.  The  face  of  the  country  is  almost  everywhere  broken 
by  innumerable  lakes,  and  covered  with  large  rocks  piled  upon  one  an- 
other, and  usually  overgrown  ^q-j 
with  black  lichens,  which  deep- 
en the  gloomy  aspect  o(  these 
desolate  and  almost  uninhabit- 
€^  regions."  (AficAx.)  Here 
and  there,  in  the  intervals  of 
the  rocks,  Michaux  adds,  are 
seen  a  few  individuals  of  the 
scrub  pine;  but  thty  seldom 
grow  higher  than  3  ft  Dr. 
Richardson,  in  Franklin's  Nnt' 
revive t  states  that  P,  Banks- 
idna  was  found  exclusively  oc- 
cupying dry  sandv  soils.  It  oc- 
curred as  far  to  the  northward 
as  lat.  64° ;  but  it  was  said  to 
attain  higher  latitudes  on  the 
vuidy  banks  of  the  Mackenzie 
llivcr.  At  what  time,  and  by 
whom,  this  pine  was  intro- 
<luced  into  Britain,  is  uncer- 
tain :  it  wns  in  cultivation  by 
Forsyth,  in  the  Chelsea  Bo- 
tnnic  Garden,  before  1 785 ;  but, 
as  Mr.  Lambert,  in  I80i,found 
»  remarkahlv  fine  tree  growing 

Paints  l^ill,  it  was   in  all 
lility  planteil  there  by 

founder  of  the  place,  the 
Hon.  Charles  Hamilton,  pre- 
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vioiisly  to  17.^  (kcc  p.  70.).  Mr.  Lambert,  writinj*  in  1804,  gays  that  he  then 
only  knew  of  three  trees  ol  P.  Bunksmiw  in  Rngland  thot  were  of  uny  size; 
viz.,  the  one  at  Pain's  Hill  we  have  just  nientioiicti,  one  at  Kew,  nnd  unatlicr 
at  (Voome.  Tlic  first  is  probably  no  longer  in  existence^  because  a  party 
of  four,  of  which  we  were  one,  searched  a  whole  day  for  it  in  vain,  in  the 
grotiTiJs  at  IVni's  Hill^on  July  22.  \WS7 ;  that  at  Kew  is  no  more  ;  and  that  at 
C'rtKiinc,  if  it  still  exists,  i.s  not  known  to  the  giirdcncr  there.  The  handsomest 
tree  that  we  know  of  P,  Bunksw/nn  in  Enjjland  is  that  at  Dropuiorc,  of  which 
Jig.  2067.  is  a  [inrtruit  to  a  scale  of  I  in.  to  8  ft. ;  and  which  was,  in  August, 
lt<37,  y7  fl.  high,  the  diameter  of  the  trunk  18in.»  and  that  of  the  space 
covered  by  the  branches  2+ ft.  It  is  a  most  cleijant  tree,  welt  characteriseil 
by  Dr.  Richardson  ua  having  li>ng,  spreadmfj,  flexible  branches.  It  bears 
abuntiancB  of  cones,  which  remain  on  the  trees  for  sevemil  years,  and  ^ve  the 
branches  a  singular  {ippeiu'ancc.  There  is  a  tree  of  this  species  :iOft.  hij^h  at 
White  Knights,  but  it  has  not  assumed  so  elcinunt  »  shape  as  llmt  at  Drop- 
more.  There  is  a  plant  of  it  at  Messrs.  Fioddiges's,  ^  ft,  i\  in.  high  ;  and  one 
m  the  llorticultnral  Society's  tfardcn,  3  ft.  high.  The  only  one  that  we  have 
heani  of  in  France  is  in  the  Jardin  dcs  Flaiites,  where,  in  iH37,  it  wiis  4  ft. 
high.     The  species  is  rather  scarce  in  British  nurseries. 

/Vo/wf/?V*  and  Usc$.  Dr.  Hichardson  mentions  tliat  the  Canada  porcu- 
pine feeds  on  the  Iwrk  of  this  tree,  and  that  the  wood,  fmni  its  lightness,  and 
the  straightnesH  and  toughness  of  its  fibres,  is  much  prized  for  canoe  tiadHTs. 
Titus  Smith  sa^s  that,  on  the  shallow  soils  in  the  neighbourhood  of  llulifiix^ 
if  not  consumed  by  fires,  it  produces  timber  of  a  uselul  size,  Micbaux 
infomm  iis  that  the  Canadians  find  a  speedy  cure  for  obstinate  colds,,  from  a 
diet  drink  made  by  boiling  the  cones  of  P,  Bankawinrt  in  wntcr ;  and  this  is  all, 
be  says,  that  the  tree  is  good  for.  As  an  ornamental  tree,  we  think  it  one 
of  the  most  interesting  of  the  genus,  from  the  grncefid  manner  in  which  it 
throws  about  its  long,  flexible,  twisted  branches,  which  are  generally  covered 
ihrongboiit  their  whole  length  with  twisted  glaucous  green  leaves^  with  here 
and  there  a  whorl  of  curiously  booked  horn-like  cones.  It  is  one  of  the 
hardiest  of  the  Jbitttna?;  enduring,  in  the  Floctheck  Nurseries,  1^  of  Hcau- 
miir  (5'^  Fahr.);  anil,  therefore,  it  may  be  safely  planted  in  pinetums  in  the 
extreme  north,  not  only  of  Britain,  but  of  Europe. 

SufY,  Prupftgalion,  CuHure,  ^t\  (See  p.  2127.)  Plants  nre  raised  from 
imported  seeds,  when  these  can  be  procured ;  but  the  species  may  be 
iniirched,  or  grafted  in  the  herbaceous  numner,  on  P.  sylveslris.  ( S^e 
p.  2129.)  In  the  herbarium  of  the  Horticultural  Society,  there  are  specimens 
of  p.  Banksia«f/ sent  home  bv  Douglas,  infested  with  a  panisitic  plaal^  re- 
sembling, in  its  ramifications,  foliage,  and  colour,  a  mistletoe  in  miniature.  It  is 
the  Arceutbobium  Ox^cedri  Hook.^  and  will  be  found  fignrcil  in  a  hi  tore  page. 
Commercial  Slaiixtici,  Price,  in  the  Loudon  nurseries,  7«.  6^/.  each ;  at 
Bollwyiler,  2  francs. 

B.  Conex  large,  ftaving  the  Scnlet  fumiihed  with  PrkklcM. 
4.  P.  i'nops  AU.     The  JerJte^,  or  poor,  Pine. 

Fdeitfiflf/itkm.    AU.  Hort  Kew„  ed.  1.,  S.  p.  367.,  crt.  2.,  S.  i>.  316. ;  Smith  in  Keea't  Cydo.,  No.  K>. ; 

Willd.  Sp.  PL, 4  p.  49H.  ;  lUitnit,  StA  ;  Mart  MilL,   No.  .1, :   Ijimb.   Pin.,  «L  2,.   1. 1,  li  :  N.  l>u 

Hain..  L  5.  p.  2Jfv  ■.  Micln.  N-  Amer.  SvL,  3,  \>.  1  jy. ;  Hayiic  Di'iid,,  No,  4. ;  Lwl«!.  Cat,  iil  IH3(i  j 

Uun  Janl,,  IftJT,  p.  WS  j  Uw«on'«  Manual,  p.  3445. 
^momnmet.     f  rlrglnUna  Da  Hoi  Uarik,,  c«l.  Pott..  3.  p.  47.,  MOl.  Did,  No. 9,  II'mifcfA.  Bcii., 

p.74.  i  Pin  chetif,  f>. 
EHgr(tviHft$.    Lamb.  Pin.,ed.  S.,  1. 1.  12. ;  K  Dii  Ham.,  t,69.  f.  1- :  Mtchx.  K.  Amcr.  Syi.,3. 

t.  137.  -,  our  j^.  SDCO.*  to  our  luiul  »caAe^  aiidjf^*.  ^j6^  and  !iu6a,  of  llie  natunl  aLsej  alt 

iVotn  DropnMfc  tiwrlniaiu. 

^ec.  Char.,  J^c.  Leaves  in  pairs.  Cones  drooping  ob!ong-conical,  longer 
than  the  leaves.  The  scales  awl-shapcd,  with  prominent  prickles.  Crest 
of  the  arnhcrs  short,  broad,  jagged.  (Siuitfi.)  Bud  (  Ji}^.  '4?008.)  from 
fin.  to  J  in.  long,  and  |  in.  broad;  cylindrical  blunt  ai  the  jjuint,  re- 
sinous, brown,  and  surrounded  by  three  small  l>uds.  Cone  (Jig.  2009.) 
from  2^  in.  to  ."J J  in.  long,  and  from  1  in.  to  If  in.  broad.  Some  of 
those  at  Dri^pmore  are  of  the  last  dimensions.  ^Scales  of  a  hard  woody 
texture,  of  a  yellowiah  brown  colour,  with  a  shurp  woody  prickle  pru-  ^m 
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jecting  from  each,  which  is  generally  Atmight.     Leaves  from  U  in.  to  ^  in. 

long.      Sheaths  with   3  or  4  rin^s.        Seeds   small,   cotyledons  6  to  S. 

Young  shooti  covered  with  a  fine  purplish  glaucous  bloom. 

Detrription,  A  tortuous-branched  ^    ^      2069 

low  tree,  having,  at  a  distance,  the 
gencnii  appearance  of  P.  BanksKfnn; 
but  differing  from  that  species  in 
having  many  of  the  more  slender 
branches  pendulous^  and  the  wood 
of  the  Bhoots  of  the  current  year 
conspictiously  glaucous  and  tinged 

with  violet  J  a  character  which,  «»  i  i  wa  <><r^s;>*^^i-^/* 
Michaux  observes,  is  peculiar  to  ' 
thj*  species  and  to  P.  mitisj  and 
the  trunk  and  larger  branches  pro- 
ducing amall  tufts  of  leaves,  or  abor- 
tive shoota.  According  to  Michaux, 
it  grows,  in  North  America,  from 
30  ft.  to  40  ft.  in  height,  with  a  dark- 
coloured  trunk,  and  the  branches 
proceeding  from  it,  not  in  whorls, 
but  irregularly,  more  in  the  manner 
of  brofkl-Ieiived  trees  than  is  iiaual 
with  the  i^bielina;.  The  bark,  in  old 
trees.is  deeply  cracked  ;  and  through 
the  fissures  resin  exudes  in  snch 
abundance,  as  to  give  the  trunk 
and  branches  the  appearance  of  be- 
ing candied  over  with  sugar.  The 
leaves  arc  of  a  dark  green,  and  scaU 
tcrcd  equally  over  the  branches,  in  the  manner  of  P.  Banksj/jHtf;  but  ihcy 
are  not  »o  persistent,  nor  so  glaucous,  as  in  that  species.  The  cones,  Mjcbaux 
describes  as  about  2 in.  long,  and  1  in.  in  diameter  at  the  base:  they  are 
attached  by  short  thick  petlunclcs,  and  are  armed  vvith  long  fine  awl-sfmped 
spines;  tlicy  are  usually  single,  and  turned  more  or  less  towards  the 
ground.  In  the  neighbourhood  of  New  York,  in 
lat.  41",  the  flowers  appear  in  the  beginning  of 
May ;  the  cones  are  mature  in  the  November  of 
ihe  second  year;  and  the  seed  drops  out  the  fol- 
lowing spring.  The  trees  of  this  species  in  the 
pinetum  at  Dropmore  agree  very  well  witli  Mi- 
chaux's  descri|)tion  ;  but  they  arc  not  yet  suffi- 
ciently old,  or,  perhaps,  our  summers  are  not 
sufficiently  warm,  to  cause  an  exudation  of  rcstn 
to  the  extent  mentioned  by  that  aythor.  The 
buds,  however,  are  resinous  ;  and  this  matter  very 
readily  exudes,  and  incrusts  the  surface  of  the  sec- 
tions wherever  a  branch  is  cut  off.  At  Dropmore, 
in  warm  weather  during  sunshine,  the  fragrance 
of  the  air  in  the  neighbourhood  of  this  tree  is  de- 
lightfully hahamic. 

Gcograpfi^f  Hutorj/,  »fc.    The  Jersey  pine  in- 
habits Ihe  interior  ol  North  America,  ch'ieflv  south 
of  latitude  45" ;   and,  according  ^o  Pursn,  it  is 
found    frtmi    New    Jersey    to    Carolina,    on    dry  t 
Imrren  soils.     Michanx  states  that  it  abounds  in  207') 

the  lower  parts  of  New  Jersey,  where  the  soil  is  meagre  and  sandy,  nnd 
where  it  is  ofU'n  nccompanied  by  the  yellow  pine  (7*. mitis);  and  that 
it   15  also  found   in   Maryland,  Virginia,  and    Kentucky ;    in   rcnuM  IvaniiL 
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beyond  Chambersburi,',  near  the  Juniata,  and  on  the  scrubby  ridees  beyond 
Bedford,  at  the  distance  of  about  200  miles  from  Philadelphia.  In  this  part 
of  Pennsylvania,  it  h  called  the  scrub  jiine;  and  it  is  seen  wlicrevcr  the  soil  is 
composed  of  argillaceous  5chi,stu5,  and  is  consequently  poor.  The  poorness 
of  the  Koil  on  which  it  ^ows  is  attested  by  the  detTCpid  appearance  of  the 
»*cnrlctj  red,  black,  white^  and  rock-chestnut  oaks,  among  which  it  grows. 
Michaux  never  saw  it  northward  of  ihe  river  Hudson ;  and  neither  in  the  Caro- 
linas,  nor  in  (Icorgia.  According  to  the  Horiux  Kewcfisii^  it  was  cultivated  in 
1730,  by  Miller;  but,  though  it  is  a  singular-lookinnf,  and  in  our  opinion  most 
interesting,  tree,  it  is  not  common  in  British  collections.  The  finest  trees  of 
it  which  we  have  seen  are  at  PaJn\s  Hill,  where  it  is  40  It.  high,  with  a  trunk 
I  ft.  (Jill,  in  diameter  J  and  at  Dropmorc  and  White  Knights,  at  both  which 
places,  it  trfarn  abundance  of  cones.  Fig.  2071,  is  a  portrait  of  one  of  the 
three  Dropmore  trees,  which,  after  bcmg  17  years  planted,  was,  in  1837, 
25  ft.  high,  with  a  hesid  covering  a  space  24  ft.  in  diameter-  There  arc  three 
fine  trees  at  White  Knights,  from  25  ft.  to  30  ft.  high,  which  have  retained 
their  cones  ten  or  twelve  years ;  and  many  of  the  shoots  of  which  appear  to  be 
tts  amply  furnished  with  cones  as  leaves.  A  tree  at  Syon  is  14  ft.  high.  There 
is  a  low,  crooked,  pendulous-branched  tree  of  this  species  in  the  arboretum  at 
Kew,  alx)iit  10  ft.  high;  one  at  Messrs.  Loddiges's  6ft.  high  j  and  one  of  the 
same  height,  which  has  been  7  years  jilanted,  in  the  Hortioidtural  Society's 
Garden.  In  France,  according  to  the  Novt^an  Du  Hamel^  there  is  a  tree  20  h, 
high  in  the  gardens  of  the  Trianon;  and  M.  Ilericaut  de  Thury  has  several 
trees  which  produced  cones  at  the  age  of  20  years,  and  have  since  continued 
to  do  so  every  year, 

Frt^pcrtiet  and  Uxct,  The  wood  of  the  Jersey  pine,  according  to  Michaux, 
is  of  little  use,  except  for  fuel,  on  account  of  its  small  dimensions,  and  the 
large  proportion  of  sap  wood  which  it  contains ;  but,  as  it  abounds  in  resin^ 
tar  is  obtained  from  it.  Kabn  mentions,  in  his  Travel*  in  North  America^ 
that,  in  the  heat  of  summer,  cattle  resort  for  shade  to  this  tree,  in  preference 
to  any  other,  even  though  their  foliage  were  much  thicker.  He  saw  cattle 
studiously  singling  out  P.  inops  in  order  to  gel  under  its  branches  ;  probably 
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front  the  gratefolncaa  of  its  fragrance;  for  it  Is  highly  probable  that  the  brute 
animals,  espet'ially  in  a  wild  state^  are  even  more  sensible  of  the  odour  of 
trees  than  the  human  species.  Michaux  conchuies  his  observations  on  this 
tree  by  remarking  that,  next  to  the  grey  pine  (P.  BankswiHo),  it  is  the  most 
uninteresting  species  in  the  United  States;  but  as,  in  Europe,  almost  all  tJic 
American  pmes  can  only  be  considered  in  the  light  of  ornamental  trees,  this 
species,  as  such,  well  deserves  a  place  in  collections,  from  the  singularity  of 
its  form,  its  dcligluful  fragrance,  and  its  hardiness. 

5bj7,  Frapagaiivn,  I'J-c,  Plants  arc  Bometimes  raised  from  imported  seeds  j 
or  they  may  be  inarched,  or  grafted  in  the  herbaceous  manner,  on  P.  aylv^stris. 
(See  p.  2127.  and  p.  21290 
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HUL,  Diet.  No.  12.  :  New  Yurk  Piuc.  Spnicu  Pine,  Short-U!»»cd  Pino,  Amer. 
EngravbttiM.  Mlchx.  N.  Amw.  Syl.,  3  t.  137  ;  mjf  Jfjr*.  i.'U76.  Oorn  Droiiinore,  juid  Swf  d.  irom  mcnaux, 

to  our  uaual  acile  }  audi  JIgi.  SCHi,  8073,  ftnU  9Qr7<k.  o(  llie  natural  aiie. 

Spec.  Char.     Leaves  long,  slender ;  hollowed  on  the  upper  surface.     Cones 
small,  ovate-conical.  8calea  with  their  outer  surface  slightly  prominent,  and 

terminating  in  a  very   small   slender 

luucro,  pointing  outwards.  ( Alichatu.) 

Buds,  on  a  young  tree  (J^.  2072.), 

-^„  in.  long,  and  -ji^  in.  broad;  on  an 

old  tree,  larger  (jig.  5i073,) ;  scarcely 

ret>inou3.      Xcuves  ( ^*  2074.  from 

Michaux),  from  2^  in.  to  4- in.  long, 

with    sheaths   J  in.   long ;  white,    la- 
cerated,   afterwards   becoming  dark, 

slightly  ringed.    Cone,  2  in.  long,  and 
^^/J«  1  in.    broad    in    the    widest     part. 

Seeds  small ;  with  the  wing,  f  in.  long. 
Young  shootfl  covered  with  a  vioiet-co- 
lourea  glaucous  bloom,  like  those  of  P. 
tnops,  by  which  it  is  readily  distinguished 
from  the  P,  variabilis  of  Lambert. 

Den^ptum.  A  beautiful  tree ;  according 
to  Michaux,  50  ft.  or  60  ft.  hi^h,  with  a  trunk 
of  a  uniform  diameter  of  15  ni.  or  iHin.  ^or 
nearly  two  thirds  o(  its  length.  The  branches  nre  spreading  on  the  lower 
part  of  the  trunk,  but  become  less  divergent  as  they  approach  the  head  of  the 
tree,  where  they  are  bent  towards  the  body  so  as  to  fbriii  a  summit  regularly 
pyramidal  ;  but  not  spacious  in  proportion  to  the  dimensions  of  the 
trunk.  This  narrow  conical  appearance  of  the  head,  as  compared  with 
the  spreading  character  of  those  of  other  species,  seems  to  have  given  rise 
to  the  name  of  spruce  pine  in  America.  The  leaves,  according  to  Michaux, 
are  4-  in.  or  5  in«  long,  due  and  flexible  (whence  the  specific  name  of 
mitis,  soil},  hollowed  on  the  upper  surface,  of  a  dark  green,  and  united  in 
pairs.  Sometimes,  from  luxuriancy  of  vegetation,  three  leaves  are  found  in 
the  same  sheath  on  young  shoots,  but  never  on  old  branches.  The  cones 
are  oval,  armed  with  fine  spines,  and  smaller  than  those  of  any  other  American 
pine  ;  scarcely  exceeding  1  \  in.  in  length,  even  upon  old  trees.  The  concentric 
circles  of  the  wood  of  the  yellow  pine,  Michaux  states,  are  six  timea  as  nu- 
merous, in  a  given  space,  as  those  of  the  pitch  pine  {P.  rfgida)  and  the 
loblolly  pine  {P.  yae'du).  "Li  trunks  15  in.  or  18  in.  in  diameter,  there  are 
only  3  in.  or  2\  in.  of  «ip  wood, and  still  less  in  such  as  exceed  this  size.  The 
heart  wood  is  fine  grained,  and  moderately  resinous,  which  renders  it  com- 
poet,  witliout  its  being  of  great  weight.  Long  experience  hat  proved  it« 
excellence,  and  dumbiUty."  (iV/icAx.) 
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Gt^grnphif,  Tbc  yellow  pine  is  fouiul  in 
most  pine  Yoresis,  Irom  New  England  to 
Gcor^i;ia.  Towards  the  north,  it  doea  not  ex- 
tend bcvond  some  districtfi  of  Connecticut  and 
Mftijsacfiu setts.  It  is  abiintlatit  in  tlie  lower 
part  of  New  Jersey,  and  still  more  so  on  the 
eastern  shore  of  Miiryland,  and  in  the  lower 
parta  of  Virginia,  w  here  it  is  seen  only  on  the 
most  nrid  soils.  Michiiux  "  ulso  met  with  it 
on  the  right  bank  of  the  river  Hudson,  at  a 
'ill  little  distance  from  Albany;  at  Chambersburg, 
*  I*  in  Fennsylvania ;  near  Mitdlick,  in  Kcntuckv; 
on  the  Cumberland  Mountains,  and  in  the 
vicinity  of  Knoi- 
villc,  in  East  Ten- 
nessee t  at  Edge- 
field Court  House, 
in  the  upper  part 
of  South  C4iro- 
lina  \  and  on  the 
river  Oconee,  in 
the  upi>er  part  of 
Georgia.  In  all 
these  iilaces,  it 
2074  ^  ■  -^  I   is  found   crowing 

along   with  other 

trees ;  and  it  enters^  in  a  greater  or  less  pro[>ortion,  ^^W  /      2075 

into  the  composition  of    the  indigenous  forests, 

according  to  the  nature  of  the  soil     It  almunds  ^ 

on  the  poorest  lands;  but  on  those  of  a  certain  degree  of  fertility,  which  \A 

indicated  by  the  Oonriahing  appearance  of  the  oaks  and  walnuts,  it  is  more 

rare,  though  it  still  surpasses  the  snrroimdin^  trees  in  bulk   and  elevation* 

The  yellow  j^ine  is  also  occasionally  seen  in  the  lower  part  ot  the  Carolinas, 

in  tlie  Floriibh,  and  probaldy  in  Louisianu  ;  but  in  these  regions  it  grows  only 

on  s|>ota  consisting  of  beds  of  red  cby  Joingled  with  gravel,  which  here  and 

there  pierce  the  light  covering  of  sand  which  fonns  the  surface  of  the  country 

to  the  distance  of  ViW  nnle.s  frotn  ihe  sea/* 

HUtvrtf.  When  P.  mitis  was  introduced  into  England 

is  uncertain ;  unless  we  conchtde  th&t  it  was  the  P.  echt- 

nata  of  MiJL  Dktionaiy,  in  which  cane  it  was  in  cnltiva- 

lion  in  1789.     The  P,  vari&bjlis  of  Lambert's  Pimu  ia 

unquestionably    a  totally  diJferent  plant  from  the  /*, 

uiitis  of  Michaux;  licing  without  the  violet-coloured 

clttucoua  bloom   on   tlie  young   shoots;  having  rigid 

leaves,  generally  in  threes  j  and  a  cone  with  very  strong 

prickles*  like  tfiat  of  P.  TTae'da,  to  winch  s[>ecies  we 

imvc  referred  it.     The  only  plunth  that  we  know  which 

answer  to  Michaux's  description   of  P.  uiitis  arc  at 

Di'opniore,   where  they    are  reaidily   known    bv    the 

violct-colourcd  gluucous  bloom  ou  the  young  shoots, 

and  by  the  leaves  being  almost  all  in  twos  ;  at  the  same 

lime,  it  b  proper  to   mention,  that  the  leaves  tliere, 

though  soft  and  slender,  are  much  shorter  than  those 

in  Slichaux's  figure.  The  name  applied  to  this  species  at 

Bropmore  is  P,  vari^bilia.     There  is  also  a  plant  at 

Dropmore  named    P.  mitis;   but   it  is    wholly    with 

three  leaves  ;   and,  as  for  as  we  can  ascertain  (the  tree 

not  having  yet  borne  cones),  it  belongs  either  to  P,  serotina,   or  to  some 

lariety  uf  it.  The  descrip(ion  givrn  by  Miller  of  P.  echin^ta,  as  having  finely 

eloDgntcd  lettvcs,  and  u  cone  with  very  slight  slender  prickles,  agrees  perfectly 
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well  with  this  s|>t3C]es,  as  ilesiTibeil  hy  Michaux ;  and  not  at  atl  with  Mr.  Lam- 
bert's P.  variihilis,  which  he  ilescribes  as  having  leiives  only  2  in.  long,  and 
cones  \*ith  sades  having  **  tliarnj  points  of  a  strong  woody  texture  proj<;clhig 
<roni  thejii." 

ProfHTtu't  and  Usei.  In  the  northefti  and  middle  states,  and  in  Virginia. 
Midmux  tells  us  thnt,  in  his  time,  to  the  distance  of  J 59  miles  from  the  sea,  niiic 
tenths  of  the  houses  were  built  entirely  of  wood  ;  and  the  floors,  the  Ci'wines  of 
the  doors  and  wainscots^  the  suiihes  of  the  windows,  &c.,  were  all  iimdc  of  the 
wood  of  the  yellow  pine,  as  being  more  solid  tind  lusting  thitn  that  of  any 
oilier  kind  of  rndigcnoiw  tree.  "  In  the  upper  part  of  the  Caroiinas,  where 
the  eypress  (Taxoilium  distichiini)  and  the  while  cedar  (C'upr^ssns  /hyoides) 
do  not  grow,  the  houses  arc  constructed  wholly  of  the  yellow  pine,  and  are 
even  covered  with  it."  {Miehx.)  It  is  necessary,  however,  whenever  the 
wood  of  this  tree  is  used  for  building  purposes,  that  it  should  be  con»pletely 
freed  from  its  sap  wood,  which  speedily  decays.  This  precaution,  Micbaux 
tellij  us,  *'  is  sometimes  neglected,  in  order  to  procure  wider  boards,  especially 
neur  the  seu^iorts,  where,  from  the  constant  eonsumjition,  the  tree  is  becoin- 
mp,  rare.  Immense  (juantities  are  used  in  the  dockyards  of  New  York, 
Philadelphia,  Baltimore,  &c.,  for  the  decks,  masts,  yards,  beams,  and  cabins 
of  vessels  ;  and  it  is  considered  to  be  next  in  durability  to  the  long-leaved 
pine  {P.  auiitrtilis).  The  wood  from  New  Jersey  and  Maryland  is  finer  grained, 
jiiore  compact,  and  stronger  than  that  from  the  river  Delaware,  which  ^rows 
upon  richer  lands,"  ( J/irAxJ  The  yellow  pine,  in  boards  from  I  in.  to 
2!^  in.  thick,  forms  a  considerable  article  of  commerce  between  the  I'liited 
8uues,  and  Ureat  Britain  and  the  West  Indies).  At  Liverpool,  it  is  culleil  the 
New  York  pine,  while  at  Jamaica  it  is  calltnl  the  yellow  pine ;  and,  in  both 
places,  It  sells  at  a  much  higher  price  than  the  wood  of  the  white  pine  (/*. 
iStr6bu»),  though  it  is  considered  inferior  to  that  of  P.  australia.  In  the 
Mtnules  of  Evidence  taken  before  a  select  conmiittee  appointed  to  consider  of 
the  means  of  maintaining  and  improving  the  foreign  trade  of  the  country,  and 
printed  bv  order  of  the  Ilouse  of  Commons,  in  March,  1821,  John  White, 
Esq.,  of  U'^estbounie  Green,  an  extensive  timber  merchant,  was  examined. 
In  answer  to  the  question,  *'  Caji  you  speak  at  all  to  the  durability  of  diiferent 
kinds  of  wood  J'"  he  siiys,  "  In  general,  Norway  timber  is  the  most  durable 
of  the  fir  timbers  of  Europe ;  because,  after  mimy  yeara,  it  does  not  part  with 
its  resinous  partieles;  but  I  consider,*'  he  tidds,  "that  the  Amcriean  aolt, 
or  yellow,  pine  (P.  mitis  Michx.)  is  the  most  durable  of  the  American  firs. 
I  have  known  it  last,  when  exposed  to  the  action  of  the  sun  and  weiither,  for 
a  long  i>criod,  by  the  side  of  Norway  timber,  with  equal  cftect,  fully  exposed 
to  wind  and  rain  ;  but,  if  [tainted,  it  does  not  stand  at  ull  so  well.'  {Report,, 
&c.,  1821,  p.  83.)  **  Though  this  species,"  Michaux  observes,  *' yields  tur- 
)K'n tine  and  tar,  their  extraction  demands  too  much  Uihour,  as  this  pine  is 
always  mingled  in  the  forests  with  other  trees."  This  is  another  point  in  which 
Michaux's  account  ditfer^  from  that  of  Mr.  Lamtiert ;  as  the  latter  informs 
IIS  that  "  the  wood  has  a  .spungtness  and  lightness  which  deprive  it  of  durubi* 
lity,  and  render  it  usele&s  in  building,  or,  indeed,  for  any  purposes  of  u 
similiu-  kind  ;  but  it  is  tolerultly  full  of  resin,  so  that  the  Americans  employ  it 
for  its  tar  mid  pitch."  (Lumb.'Pin,^  ed.  ii,,  i.  t.  14.)  The  tree  of  P.  mitis  at 
Dropmore  (.there  named  /'.  vurinbilis,  and  easily  known  from  others  having  the 
sjune  nanie,  by  the  charncteristics  already  mentioned)  was,  in  1837,  afler  being 
41  years  pUinted,  29  ft.  high. 

Commercial  Stntixtwt,     Cones,  in   London,  iU"e  1*.  per  quart,  and  plants  5*. 
each  i  at  BoUwyUcr,  plants  arc  2  francs  each ;  and  at  New  Vork,  60  cents. 

1 6.  -P.  fu'iKiiETva  ^ftchx.    The  prickly-tfojterf,  or  Table  Mountain^  Pine. 

t4eiififk»itivn.    MicUl.  Arb..  1  p.  61.  *,  Puivh  Ft  Aroer.  9e|4..  8.  |i.  643- 

S.  bu  lUto.,  ^.  {i.  ^Ji'>.  ;  1.4WMin->  Miiiu.il,  ii.  3^mj.,  Lodd.  C*U,  vd.  18 K 
Emttra*^**1[*      Ul«l»  IMn..  «1  •i  ,  1.  1. 17  ;  N.  iW  tUnv  .  t  *TJ.  f.  *  ;  MIrh 


FJa.,  ed.  8.,  1. ».  17.  j 

«.  N.  Atmr.  Syl.,  Ml  I  I».  j 
our  Jig.  Jt^Tli.,  10  imt  M«u«l  (ChvIc  i  <iuJ  /if(t  HfTI,  «nd  tf/7><.,  (K'tbt  oaturAl  ii«c ,  oil  rrcim  Dniiiinure 
■peciincru. 
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Spec.Char^^c.  Leaves  short  and  thickly  set.  Cones  top-sbapt?cl,  very 
large,  yellow.  Scales  with  hard  incurved  pricklea,  thick>  aiid  broad  at 
the  base.  (Alic/ur.)   Bud  (7%.  2078.)  from  ^  in.  tof  in  long,  and  ^  in. 

broad ;  cylindneai, blunt  at  the  point;  brown- 

fish,  and  covered  vidth  white  reain  ;  generally 

without  small  buds.      Leaves  (  Jig.  2077.) 

S^in.  long,  including  the  sheath,  which  has  4 

or  5   rings;  the   leaves  are  much   broader, 

and  ratber  shorter  and  lighter,  than  thosie  of 

P.  (s.)  pumilio,  and  tipped    with  a  tiborp 

point.  Cone  3^  in.  long,  and  about  )i^  in, 
W78  broad.  Scale  woody,  and  furntahed  with  a 
strong  awl-shaped  hook,  csceeding  |  in,  in  length. 
Seeds  nearly  aa  large  as  Uioseuf  P.  sylvci>trifl,  rough 
and  black.     Cotyledons  from  G  to  8. 

DetcTtption^  S^c,  A  tree  40 ft.  or  50  ft.  high,  with 
the  habit  of  A  sylvestris»  but  with  a  mucn  more 
branchy  head ;  and  readily  distmgnished  from  that 
species  by  the  young  leaves  not  being  glaucona, 
and  by  the  leaves  generally  being  more  straight 
and  rigidj  slightly  serrated  at  the  margins,  and 
with  shorter  sheaths.  The  leaves  are  also  of  a 
paler  green,  botli  when  young  and  full  grown,  so 
that  the  tree,  when  of  large  size,  has  nothing 
oi  the  gloomy  appearance  attributed  to  the  Scotch 
pine.     The  cones  are  of  a  light  yellowish  brown 
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colour,  without  ftrntslalks ;  and  they  are  generally 
4>  together,  {loiiiting   horbon- 


W'^^:- 


iQ   whorla  of  3  or 
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tally,  aad  remaining  on  the  tree  for  many  years.  At  Dropmore,  there  iirc 
cones  adhering  to  the  trunk  and  larger  branches  of  more  than  20years'  growth, 
giving  the  tree  a  very  lingular  appearance ;  and  rendering  iti*  trunk  easily 
distinguishahle,  even  at  a  distance,  from  those  of  all  others  of  the  pine 
tribe.  The  geographical  range  of  this  tree^  according  to  Michaux,  is  very 
liiiiited,  it  beiag  cniefly  found  oo  the  Table  Mountain  tn  North  Carolina, 
one  of  the  highest  points  of  the  Allcgbunicii,  ut  nuarly  3l>0  miles  from  the 
sea,  which  summit  tt  covers  ulmot»t  exclusively,  beitig  rare  on  the  adjoui- 
ing  onea.  Pursh  only  mentions  the  Grtuidfalher  and  Table  Mountains  as  it;» 
tmoitats ;  but  Mr.  Williaiu  Strickland,  who  introduced  the  species  into  Eng- 
land, stated  to  Mr.  Lambert  that  he  obiterveil  lar^e  forciits  of  it  on  the  Blue 
Mountains,  on  the  frontiers  of  Virginia.  Of  all  the  forest  trees  of  Aiuericaf 
"*ehaux  observes,  this  is  the  only  species  restricted  to  such  narrow  limits; 
d  it  will,  probably,  be  among  tue  first  to  become  extinct,  as  the  mountains 
'which  produce  it  are  easy  of  access,  are  favoured  with  a  salubrious  air  and  a  fer- 
tile  soil,  and  are  rapidly  peopling}  besides  which,  their  forests  are  frequently 
ravaged  by  fire.  I\  pungens  was  introduced  into  England  in  I84H;  and,  as 
cones  ore  frequently  imported,  it  is  ucciutionalily  to  be  found  in  collections. 
The  Urgest  tree  we  know  of  is  at  Dropmore;  where,  in  1«37,  it  wa^  34  ft. 
high ;  the  diameter  of  the  trunk  I  tit.  i*  in,,  and  of  the  head  33  ft.  Fig.  2080. 
ia  A  portr^t  of  this  tree.  There  is  a  tree  in  the  Horticultural  Society's 
Oarden,  8  ft.  high ;  and  a  small  plant  at  Messrs.  Lod(hge«'a.     In  America, 
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the  timber  is  upfilied  to  no  particular  use;  but  its  turpentine  i»  preferrctl  to 
that  of  every  other  kind  of  pine  for  ilrcssjiiig  wounds.  Midmtix  could  not 
diituvcr  the  sli^litest  ditJereiice,  however,  between  this  tiirpetiline  and 
that  of  the  pitch  pine  {P.  rtgidu^;  luuU  indeed,  he  says  that  the  resin  of 
all  the  pines  is  so  analogous  in  proi^erties,  aa  often  to  be  undistin^uishable  hy 
the  taste  and  smell.  In  Britiiin,  P.  ptingens  catn  only  be  cousjidered  as  an 
onianietital  tree;  but,  from  the  ainguluJ'ity  of  its  cones,  it  well  deserves  a  place 
ill  fiwjry  pineturn.  Another  inducemcfit  is  the  probubility  of  its  liecoming 
extinct  in  North  Aniericu.  Price  of  cones,  in  London,  3*.  per  quart;  plants 
1$.  Get.  cmih  i  and  at  BoiIwyller»  ti  francs  each. 

§  ii.  Laricw. 
Sect,  Char.  Conea  with  the  outer  surface  of  the  ecalea  more  or  lees  ellip- 
tical in  ahnpe,  with  a  Ijorizoutal  rib  or  line  from  each  extreuiity,  ter- 
minating in  a  blunt  slightly  protruding  point  in  the  centre ;  generally 
much  hliortcr  than  the  leaves.  Buds  large,  ovutcMicummate,  concave  on 
the  side^,  and  terminating  in  un  elongated  point,  like  ti  camel-liaij'  pencil. 
The  scales  of  the  buds  adprcsscd,  incrusted  with  white  resin.  Leavea 
twice  the  length  of  the  coiieii;  in  no  ata^e  of  their  growth  glattcoua, 
but  of  VL  darker  green  than  those  of  any  other  section   of  either  Euro- 

E^n  or  American  pinei>;  reiuuining  on  the  tree  four  yeari»,     T^'ativeij  of 
urope. 

f  7.  P.  Lari'cxo  Poir.     The  Cortican,  or  Larch,  Pine. 

t4mtlfieation:    Poir,  %a  Lwn.  Encyt,  fi.  p.  SOU.  i  Lam-  et  Dec,  Fr  FI.,  3.  p  S7+  ;  K.  Hu  Ham.,  5. 

p.iaid.  i  Ldinb.  Pin.,  cd.  4.,  J.  t  4,;  l>oii  lu  Nclll**  Hurt.  Tour,  ;i.  i52.  «  LawKin'*  Manual, n,  336.: 

Ikm  Jard.,  ed  1H,J7,  p.  1)74.  y  Lodd.  Cat.,  cd.  1836;  Unviic  DeiuL,  \i.  XlL 
8umm§fmeM.    P,  lylvtttrii  t  mariUma  AU.  Hort.  Keu).,  iii.  )>.  JW.  i  /'.  rnarftima,  cd,  2.,  v,  )».3I5> 
Agravirngt.    Lamb.  Tin.,  cd.  £.,  L  i.  4. ;  N.  Du  Ham.,  L  (».  and  <i>.  f.  'J.  ;  uur  Jig.  WH  ,  to  our  utual 

■cale,  ftvta  a  ipeciuivn  reccivwl  frmn  Uie  Hurticiiltural  Socivty'a  GtirAea  i  Jtgti.  liftWi.  to  iHJHi.,  orUi« 

natural  »ii«  ;  and  the  pUt»  of  (hit  tree*  In  mu  laal  Volume. 

Spec.  Char.     Leaves  lax,  twice  the  length  .^^-^S^^TS.         8082 

of  the  cones.  Cones  conical,  often  in 
pairs,  soinetimea,  but  rarely,  in  threes  or 
in  fours,  JScalcs  convex  on  the  back,  el- 
liptic m  their  general  form, 

scarcely   angular,    and    very 

slightly  pointed,     Male  flow- 
ers almost  sessile,  elongated, 
having  the  anthers  terminated 

by  a  snnill  round  crest.    (A''. 

IJu  JJam.f  and   obs.)     Bud 

(see  fig.  2081.)  from  f  in.  to 

1  in.  long;  and  from  |  in.  to 

^  in.  broad ;   ovate,  with   a 

long  narrow  point,  and  con- 

cave  at  the  sides,  resembling 

Q  camel-hair  pencil.     Scales 

adpres&ei!,  andiiicrusted  with 
white  resin.  The  centre  bud  gene- 
rally surrounded  by  three  or  more  small  ^ 
buds.  Cones  varying  from  "2  in.  to  3  in. 
or  more  in  letigtn ;  and  from  |  in.  to 
IJin.  in  brea<kh.  The  points  of  the 
ficale«  turned  over  like  an  under  lip, 
and  terminating  in  a  point  which  ha.s 
a  very  smalt  prickle,  often  scarcely  per- 
ceptible The  colour  oi'  the  cone  tawny,  1^  \\\ 
and  the  interior  part  of  the  scales  purple. 
Leaves  varying  in  length  from  4  in.  lo 
13  in.  .and  upwards ;  generally  two  in  a 
sheath  on  the  side  brunches,  but  occasionally  three  on  the  leading  bhootfi. 
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Seeds  ^eyish  or  bluck,  twice  ai  large  us  those  of  P.  sylv^strb.  Cotvk* 
tloHM  (see  Jig.  >i083.)  6  to  8. 
Vanrtics.  Judging  from  the  names  in  Continental  catalofues,  these  are  nume* 
roua;  but,  as  these  names  are  chiefly  expressive  of  different  localities,  we 
are  ignormit  bow  far  the  pliinta  are  really  distinct.  In  the  NmuHau  Dit 
Hrtfwt^  only  one  variety  ia  given,  which  is  characterised  by  the  cones  being 
prc^jnish,  those  of  the  species  being;  described  a*  of  a  tawny  or  fiiwn 
colour.  Delamarrc,  in  his  Traite  Pratujuc^  &c.,  enumerates  five 
vnrieties,  some  of  which,  however,  ure  considered  by  M.  Vilmorin 
att  bcjng  probably  epecics ;  the  cones  not  having  yet  been  seen. 
f  V.L,  1  corncdna ;  LaricJo  de Tile  de  Corse, Dciamarre. — ^Conea 

of  a  tawny  or  fallow  colour. 
f  P.  X'.  3  subvhidis  Nouveau  Du  Hamel.  —  Cones  of  a  grcenbh 

yellow. 
1  P,  L.  3  carantdnica  i  P.  caram&ntca  Bote;  P,  cftraninni<''nsis 
Bon  Jard.j  ed,  1837,  p.  974.;  Laricio  de  Caramanic,  ou  de 
TAaia  Mineure,  Delamarrc -/if  P.  rotuma,  Land.  Hurt.  Sue. 
Gnrd. — P.  L.  caramanica  seldom  grows  to  above  half  the 
height  of  P.  L.  coraicana  :  it  has  a  much  rounder  and 
more  bushy  head,  with  straight,  or  nearly  straight,  leaves, 
slender  branches,  reddish-coloured  bark,  and  reddish  buds, 
which  are  wholly,  or  in  part,  covered  with  white  rosin.  The 
scales  of  the  cones,  which  are  larger  than  those  of  P. 
L.  corsiclma,  are  tippctl  with  a  harder  and  more  horny 
point.  This  pino  was  introduced  into  France  by  Olivier, 
the  author  of  TrancU  in  the  Levant^  in  the  year  I79H; 
and  there  were  trees  of  it,  producing  cones  with  fertile 
ieed.s,  in  the  gronndi*  of  Malmaison,  in  1836.  There  is 
also  a  tree  in  the  ganlcn  of  M.  Perignon,  at  AuteuJl ;  one 
in  the  nursery  of  M.  Noisette ;  and  another  in  that  of  M. 
Cel«,  fils,  which  has  npened  seeds.  DehMiiarre  rerasirks  that  *u»3 
this  variety  is,  in  the  French  nurseries,  erroneously  culled  P.  romuna ; 
and,  as  the  tree  bearing  this  name  in  the  garden  of  the  London  Uor- 
ticultural  Society,  now  20  ft.  high,  was  received  from  Godefroy 
of  Ville  d*Avray,  near  Paris,  in  I83?u  or  before,  it  is  most  probably 
this  variety.  Scetls  of  this  variety  were  sent  to  us  from  Germany 
in  \b29,  under  the  immL*  of  P,  resm^a,  and  the  planla  which  have 
been  raised  from  them  arc  fonud,  at  Mcthven  Castle,  to  produce 
uunual  shoots  surpassing  in  length  thoi^e  of  the  common  Scotch 
pine,  near  to  which  they  are  planted.  Mr.  Bishop  states  that 
this  variety  bids  fjur  to  become  available  for  the  poorer  soils  of 
.Scotland,  (See  Ilt^fi.  6'wc,  Tram ^  voL  xi.  p,  124.) 
P.  LAruiitbricH  ,•  Laricio  de  Mont  Sila  en  Calabre,  iJelamarre.  —  This 
pine,  Michaux  and  Vilmorin  remark,  in  a  note  to  Delamarre's  work, 
resembles  the  pine  of  Caramania ;  but,  as  there  are  only  young 
planU*  of  it  in  France,  which  have  not  yet  fruited,  very  little  can  be 
said  about  it.  It  was  introduced  into  France  by  M.  Vilmorin  in 
I»I9,  18^0,  and  1821 ;  and  100  Ib.^  of  seeds,  containing  about  three 
millions,  distributed. 
p.  L.  6  atuttmca  ;  Laricio  d'Autriche,  ou  de  laltbngrie,DrAvnriffrTV. — 
Noisette  is  »aid  to  have  found  this  variety  in  Hungary?  but,  accord- 
ing to  Michaux  and  Vilmorin,  in  their  notes  to  Detainarre's  7'rai/r, 
&c,,  it  scarcely  diHers  from  P.  caramanica,  which  they  say  grows 
hIho  in  Homaniu,  and  in  tlie  ( 'rimca.  The  P,  au&trlaca  of  Hoss 
(Anieit.  die  Buumc  utid  Sirduvhe  Ofilmvicfti,  &c.,  p.  C),  judging 
from  the  author^s  deiicription,  and  from  comnaring  tne  buds  of  the 
youne  plants  in  the  Horticulturul  Society's  CSarden,  received  from 
Mr.  LawHon'n,  with  plants  of  tlie  tiame  age  of  P.  L.  cor!«icuna, 
apjHMirs  to  be  a  vuj'ifiy  of  that  species,  and  is  pralKibly  identical 
wiih  the  Laricio  d*Autrichc  of  Uclunmrre;  but,  ua  we  have  not 
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seen  tbe  cones,  and  as  the  plant  is  now  being  extensively  dis- 
tributed, through  the  activity  of  Mn  Lawson,  we  have  considered 
it  beat,  in  the  meantime,  to  give  it  in  the  form  of  a  species. 
f  P,  L.  G  pyreniica;  P,  hiapanica  CooA- j  ?  I\  pyrenaiea  Lap,— From  the 
buds  of  the  young  plants  of  this  pine,  in  the  Horticultural  Society's 
Garden,  and  more  especially  from  the  cones,  soiiie  of  which  we 
received  from  Captmn  Cook,  we  are  induce*!  to  refer  it  also  to  P. 
Laricio ;  but,  as  it  seems  a  very  distinct  and  beautiful  variety,  and 
aa  it  has  been  lately  extensively  distributed  by  Captain  Cook,  who 
introduced  it,  we  shall  also  give  it  in  the  form  of  a  specicti. 
f  P,  L.  7  taurica, — There  is  a  tree  bearing  this  name  in  Loddigea's  arbore- 
tum, which  is  not  introduced  into  their  catalogue  for  1836,  and 
which  appears,  from  its  buds,  to  be  identical  with  P,  taurica  {Lodit. 
C«J?,ed,  183(1.)  of  the  same  collection;  and  of  which  name  P. 
Pallasifma  is  a  .synonyme :  but,  as  this  variety  of  Laricio  is  very 
distinct,  piirticubrly  in  the  greater  length  of  the  cones  and  leaves, 
we  have  given  it  as  a  species. 
Other  Varktiet.  P.  ailitnma  and  probably  some  other  natnes  are  ap- 
plied to  P.  Laricio,  or  some  of  its  varieties,  but  not  in  such  a  manner 
as  to  enable  ua  to  state  anything  satisfactory  respecting  them.  The 
only  truly  distinct  forms  of  this  species,  in  our  opimon.are,  P.  L.  corsicana, 
P.L.,  caram&nica  (of  which  there  is  a  handsome  tree  in  the  Horticultural 
Society's  Harden,  under  the  name  of  P.  romikna),  P,  L.  Pallasia«fl  (of 
which  there  are  trees  at  White  Knights  and  Boyton),  and  perhaps  P.  L. 
pyrenaica. 

Detciipiion,  A  tree,  attaining  the  height  of  from  80  ft.  to  100  ft.,  with  a 
r^ular  pyramidal  hcai),  and  tlie  brunches 
disposed  in  whorls,  of  five  or  six  in  a  whorl  j 
which  are  distingaished  from  the  brunches 
of  F.  Fiiiflster,  by  being  often  twisted  and 
turned  in  a  luteral  direction  at  their  extre- 
mities, especially  in  full  grown  trees.  In  the 
Isbnd  of  Corsica,  it  is  said  that  there  are 
trees  of  this  species  from  140  ft.  to  150  ft.  in 
height.  The  trunk  and  branches  of  full- 
grown  trees  have  a  reddish  grey-coloured 
bark,  not  unlike  that  of  P.  sylvesirls ;  and 
the  bark  of  the  trunk  cracks,  and  partially 
separates  in  the  form  of  large  plates,  as  in 
that  tree.  The  leaves  vary  mucn  in  length, 
according  to  the  age  of  the  tree,  and  the  aoil 
on  which  it  grows.  The  shortest  are  ge» 
ncraily  4  in.  or  5  in.,  and  the  longest  7  in.  or 
8  in.  long.  They  are  slender,  not  sensiblv 
rough,  and  much  darker-coloured  than  those  of  either  P.  sylvcstris  or  P. 
jPinistcr.  In  young  plants,  and  on  the  extreniities  of  the  shoots  &(  the  lower 
horizontal  branches  of  old  trees,  they  are  frequently  much  wavrd  and  twisted; 
but  near  the  top  of  the  tree  they  arc  straight ;  and  on  the  leading  shoot  of 
young  trees,  three  leaves  are  occasionati}'  found  in  a  sheath.  The  sheaths  of 
the  leave*  vary  from'*  in.  to  1  in.  in  length,  and  have  generally  ■*  or  5  rings. 
At  firsi,  I '  ' I  :!i  is  >vhite  and  membranaceous ;  but  it  becomes  torn  and  short- 
ened a  >  advance  in  age,  and  ultimately  becomes  black.  The  male 
wJijuh  an  ;  r.  !  t  at  the  extremities  of  the  shoots,  are  from  6  to  15 
1>  rounded  by  numerous  scales.  They  are  from  1  in. 
...  /iutii  -fVin.  to  ^  in.  iii  breadth;  yellowish  before  the 
rvhich  are  trnninated  by  a  round  crest,  and  which 
'»i^  n»:i  ht  niitif'ul  sulphur  colour.  After  the  male 
b  they  occupied  is  left  naked  ; 
,  rly  at  their  extremities,  have 
'  with  naked  places,  which  are  so  conspicuous 
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in  P.  i^nister,  and  all  the  pines  which  have  either  large  and  very  scaly  buda» 
or  which  produce  a  great  number  of  male  catkins.  The  female  catkins  are 
egg-shaped,  reddish,  becomini:;  straight  after  flowerings  and  they  are  borne  on 
peduncles,  from  \  in.  to  ^  in,  in  length,  surrounded  at  the  base  with  scarious 
scales ;  the  fleshy  scales  which  form  the  female  catkin  are  terminated  by  a 
blunt  triangular  point,  which  is  often  persistent,  and  which,  when  the  cone  is 
mature,  renders  it  very  slightly  prickly.  The  cones  are  commonly  in  pairs, 
but  sometimes  three  and  sometimes  four  occur  together :  they  point  hori- 
zontally and  slightly  downwards,  and  somctiraea  they  arc  slightly  curved,  so 
as  to  be  concave  at  the  extremity  of  the  side  next  the  ground.  They  are 
from  2  in,  to  3  in.,  or  more,  in  length ;  of  a  ruddy  yellow  or  tawny  colour,  or 
greenish.  They  attain  their  fiill  size  in  the  November  of  the  second  y«ir,and 
shed  their  seeds  in  the  April  of  the  third  year.  The  scales  of  the  cone»  are 
remarkably  distinct  from  those  of  P.  s}lvestris,  and  the  pricklj'  cones  of 
I'nops,  and  jHiE^da,  on  the  one  hand,  and  from  the  hard,  angular,  regular- 
sided  scales  of  the  cones  of  the  sections  of  /'inaster  and  Halepenses,  on  the 
other.  The  seeds  of  P.  LnrJcio  are  grcyijih,  and  marked  with  black  spots: 
deprived  of  their  wings,  they  are  scarcely  ^  in,  in  length,  but  with  the  wings 
^they  are  more  than  1  in.  The  tree  is  readily  known  trom  P.  sylvfetris  by  its 
►re  conical  form,  and  crowded,  longer,  and  darker  foliage ;  and  from  P,  PU 
nftster,  from  many  of  its  branches  being  twisted,  as  it  were,  round  the  tree, 
and  from  its  foliage  being  shorter,  more  slender,  and  much  darker.  The  rate 
of  growth,  even  in  Britain,  is  more  rapid  than  that  of  /\  sylvestris  in  a 
simdar  soil  and  situation ;  being,  in  young  trees,  in  the  climate  of  London, 
from  2  ft,  to  3  ft.  in  a  year.  A  tree  'in  the  Horticultural  Society's  Gardeu 
[(see  the  portrait  of  this  tree  in  our  last  Volume),  having  been  12  years 
'  planted,  was,  in  1834,  20  ft.  high ;  and  is  now  ( 1837)  25  ft.  high.  A  shoot  of 
le  year  1829,  with  part  of  1828,  cut  from  a  tree  5  years  old,  on  M.  Vihnorin*a 
fatatc  at  Barres,  and  sent  to  Mr.  Lawson's  museum,  measured  3  ft,  in  length, 
and  3|  in,  in  circumference  at  the  thickest  end.  The  leading  annual  shoot  of 
B  tree  in  the  Horticultural  Society's  Garden,  which  was  blown  offon  August  20. 
1837,  measured  2  ft,  6  in,  in  length,  and  f  in>  in  diameter  at  the  lower  end, 
where  it  had  been  pierced  by  an  insect;  and,  though  not  arrived  at  their  full 
growth,  its  leaves,  which  arc  la  part  in  threes,  were  4  in.  in  length  ;  whilst  those 
af  the  last  year's  shoot,  from  wnich  it  sprang,  were  8|  in.  In  the  Gardener'* 
Magaxine  (vol.  i.  p.  79,),  it  is  stated,  that,  a  young  plant  of  P.  Laricio  being 
ited  in  1817,  at  the  same  time  with  a  young  plant  of  P.  sylvestris,  on  a 
sandy  hill  in  one  of  the  coldest  counties  of  the  eastern  part  of  England,  in 
l82o  the  Scotch  pine  was  only  6  ft.  or  7  ft.  high, while  P.  Laricio  had  attained 
a  height  of  upwards  of  12ft,  In  the  arboretum  of  Messrs.  Loddigcs,  this 
pine  has  alUiined  a  larger  »ize  than  any  other  species,  and  thrives  better  than 
any  other,  with  the  exception  of  P.  Pin&ster  and  P.  Pfnea,  there  being  four 
trees,  under  llie  names  of  P.  Laricio,  P.  L.  taurJca,  P.  taurica,  and  P.  romaiia, 
from  20  ft.  to  30  ft.  high ;  while  the  Scotch  pine  and  its  varieties  are  not 
•bove  12  ft.  high,  and  the  American  pines  not  above  half  that  height.  In 
France,  according  to  Thouin,  P.  Laricio  grows  two  thirds  fiister  than  the 
Scotch  pine,  placed  in  a  similar  soil  and  situation.  The  duration  of  the  tree 
in  Corsica  is  from  70  to  80  years,  and  its  average  height  alxiut  130  ft-  (40 
fn^rea)  ;  and  the  diameter  of  the  trunk  from  23  in.  to  27  in.  (6  to  7  d^cim^ 
Irog),  The  finest  young  trees  in  the  nei«;hbourhood  of  London  are  in  the 
Ilorticultural  Society's  (tardcn;  and  the  finest  old  tree  at  Kew,  where  it  is 
named  P.  maritima,  and  of  which  a  portrait  is  given  in  our  last  Volume. 

Grograp/tj/.  The  Pinus  Laricio  is  a  native  oi'  Corsica,  and  of  various  other 
fNUts  of  Europe  P.  B.  Webb,  Esq,,  discovered  it  on  Mount  Ida,  in  Phrygia, 
\Mnd  Mr.  Hawkins  found  in  Greece,  on  Cyllene,  Taygetus,  and  the  moun« 
tains  of  Thasos,  a  sort  of  pine  which,  from  the  descri[»tion  given  in  Walpole'a 
Mrmoirt  relative  to  Turkey,  is  considered  by  Mr.  Lambert  to  be  this  species. 
According  to  Baudrillart,  it  grows  equally  well  on  mountains  of  the  second 
^^fder  in  the  interior  of  Spain,  on  tlie  b.^ndy  plains  along  the  shores  of  the 
Itcrrnnean,  and  in  a  great  part  of  the  north  of  France.    It  b  said  to  be 
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found  in  IIiinffRry,  in  the  Hiutwold  in  LcimersUichlo,  tn  Oemmny  j  ftnd  it 
abounds  on  Ciiucasus,  and  in  the  south  of  Hussio,  and  probably  generally 
f  htfjughont  the  «outh  of  Eiiro|)e,  and  great  part  of  the  west  and  north  of  Asia. 
It  does  not  appear  to  grow  on  the  very  poorest  soils,  or  at  very  great  eleva- 
tions ;  and  to  require  a  deeper  soil  than  P.  sylv^stris. 

Histari/.  The  Corsican  pine  waa  scarcely  known  in  France,  as  a  distinct 
species,  in  the  time  of  Du  Hamel ;  and  was  subsequently,  according  to  lk>Rc, 
confounded  by  authors  with  the  Pinus  sylvf stria,  under  the  name  of  JP»  s.  alti«- 
sinia  ;  and  with  the  Pinus  markimii  (onr  P.  Pinfiater),  under  the  name  of  P, 
m.  Pinaster;  from  its,  in  fact,  holding  a  middle  place  between  these  two  spcciea, 
The  name  of  P.  Laricio  was  fir^t  given  to  it  by  Poirct,  in  the  Dict'umnmre  Enry- 
cfitpedi'/uc  ;  and  it  was  subsequently  adopted  by  Dc  Cnndolle,  in  the  Flore 
Fmvcttue,  P.  Larfcio  was  intrmluced  into  Kngland  under  the  nameoi"  P.  syl- 
vestris  IT  maritiina  in  1759;  and  that  name  was  mlopted  by  Alton,  in  the  first 
edition  of  the  HortnJt  Kewenm  i  and  afterwards  changed^  in  the  second  edition, 
to  P.  marlduia.  The  name  of  P.  Lan'cio  was  first  adopted  in  Britain  in  I822» 
in  conseauence  of  the  description,  by  Professor  Don,  of  a  tree  in  the  Paris 
Garden,  being  published  under  that  name  in  an  Appeinlix  lo  Neill's  Horti- 
cultural ThifT  /hrffurrh  France  and  ihr  Netkerlnnth.  iSeeds  were  soon  after 
iinportetl  by  Mr.  Malcolm,  from  M.  Vilmorin,  and  a  number  of  plants  raised, 
which  have  been  distributed  throughout  the  country,  thoueh  m  c  are  not  aware 
that  they  have  been  planted  any  W'heTe  in  hu-^e  masses.  In  France,  according 
to  Mordant  tie  Launay,  as  t|uoied  by  Delamarre,  P.  LurScio  first  attracted  the 
notice  of  government  under  the  ministry  of  Turgot,  in  the  time  o^  Louis  X  VI. ; 
and  the  fine  tree  in  the  Paris  Itardcn  was  planted  where  it  now  stands  in  the 
year  1 774^  being  then  several  years  old.  The  government  had  great  diffi- 
culty in  procuring  seeds  from  its  agents  in  Corsica  :  the  cones  bein*;  produced 
only  in  small  quantities,  and  at  the  bummits  of  the  treeSj  it  was  difficult,  and 
even  dangerous,  to  gather  them  ;  and  this  circumstance  tempted  the  dealers 
in  these  seeds  to  mix  them  with  tho&e  of  P.  i^naster,  which  they  could  pro- 
cure with  facility.  In  1788,  the  Corsican  pines  began  to  be  employed  for 
masts  for  the  French  navy;  and,  when  the  trees  were  cut  down,  the  cones 
were  easily  giitbered.  The  late  Andre  Thouin  was  employed  by  the  Frenrii 
government,  about  the  yeaj"  !8H,  to  draw  up  directions  for  cultivating  this  tree, 
which  were  printed  and  published,  together  with  an  account  of  its  pronerties 
and  uses  in  Corsica,  and  a  strong  recommendation  for  its  culture  in  France, 
Ncverthelcss^tbc  seed  not  having  been  procured  in  sufficient  quantities,  grafting; 
was  resorted  to,  in  the  year  1822  ;  and  M.  Larniinat  (as  we  have  seen,  p.  2KW.) 
grafted  many  thousands  of  P.  Larlcio  on  P.  sylv^stris  in  the  Forest  of  Fon- 
tainebleau.  Since  that  time,  thiw  pine  has  been  strongly  recommended  for  cul- 
ture by  M.  VUmorin,  who  has  planted  all  the  varieties  of  it  extensively  on  his 
estate  at  Barres,  and  supplied  all  the  principal  seedsmen  of  Europe  with 
seeds.     It  succeeds  well  in  Scotland,  even  in  the  Highlands. 

Properties  ami  Uses.  According  to  M.  Thonin,  tne  limber  of  P.  I^ricio 
is  somewhat  heavier  than  that  of  the  P.  sylvesuis  brought  from  Ftiga;  but, 
being  more  resinous,  it  ia  les.s  brittle  and  more  elastic.  Other  authors  assure 
us,  on  the  contrary,  says  Baudriiliirt,  that  the  wood  of  P.  Laricio  has  neither 
the  strength  nor  the  elasticity  of  that  of  P.  sylvestris.  Previously  to  the 
year  178H,  the  wood  was  only  used  by  the  French  government  for  the  l>eanis, 
the  flooring,  and  the  side  planks  of  ships;  but,  in  that  yenr^  the  adniinistnition 
of  the  murine  sent  two  engineers  to  examine  the  forests  of  Loncn  and  Rospn 
in  Corsica,  in  which  abundance  of  trees  were  found  fit  for  masts.  After  this, 
entire  vessels  were  built  with  it  :  only  it  was  found  necessary  to  give  greater 
thickness  to  the  masts,  in  order  to  supply  its  want  of  strength  and  elasticity. 
The  thickness  of  ihe  sap  wood  in  P.  Laricio  is  greater  than  in  most  other 
species  of  pine ;  but  the  heart  wood  is  found  to  be  of  very  prent  duriitioUi 
In  Corsica,  it  is  employed  for  all  the  purposes  for  whicii  it  is  used,  when  of 
36  or  4<)  years'  growth.  It  is  easily  worked,  and  is  used  both  by  cabinet- 
makers and  Rctdptors  in  wood;  the  figures  which  ornament  the  beads  of  ves- 
sels being  generally  mnde  of  it.     In  Bntuin,  the  tree  hitherto  can  only  be 
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eonddcrcd  as  being  ono  of  ornament;  and,  as  such,  it  tlcserv<»  Co  he  planted 
extensirely  for  its  very  regular  nnd  handiioiiic  form,  and  the  intcn5icty  dark 
'igreen  of  its  abundant  foliage.  It  also  deserves  planting  on  a  large  scale  as  a 
^ItHeful  tree,  on  account  of  the  great  rapidity  of  its  growth.  In  the  low 
I  districts  of  Britain,  it  might  probably  be  a  good  substitute  for  P.  Bylv<5stris. 

StatiUieM.    In  the  Knvironi  of  London.   In  the  Hortieullural  Soclctv't  Garden,  IS  yp^r* '■••'■^*~'   it 
la  fiSll.  hi«h;  at  Muiwcll  Hill.  8  rean  planted,  it  if  Ifi  tl.  hiRh  ;  in  the  llaikner  arV 
95  tL  to  son.  hifh;  at  Syou,  4<m.  Thijfh ;  at  Kew,  the  tree  flgured  in  out  lj.«t  V.l 
betwettt  flO  (t  *n«J  90ft.   Ktgb.^ North  or  I^Hulon.     In   nmirorcloljirc,  at  \Vohurn  A'l      .  .    .  r> 

I  Minted,  it  It  10  ft.  htgh.    In    Berkshire,  at  White  KniRhts,  S]  yean  planted,  it  U  tilt  a.  Ingh  -,  M- 


I  l)rof>inor«,  W n.  high.     In  Emcx,  at  Audley  End.  7  veart  jtlanted.  it  it  r*(t.  6  in.  hi|th.     In  HcrU 
I  jbv<t4birc.  at  Chethunl,  4  years  planted,  it  l«  «  ft.  high.     In  SuffhrdJihiTe,  at  Trentham.  6  yean 

planted,  it  ■<  Hi  ft.  high.    In  Smiroiltvat  Aroptoi*  Hall,  IS  yeanotd,  it  »*  lf»n.  high, 

/h  Foreign  CoufUrifs.    In  Fr»nc<?,  in  the  Jutdiii  de«  Plant**,  55  ycAn  planloil,  it  ii  8i>ft.  high  the 

diameter  of  th«  trunk  3  ft  fiiin.,  and  of  the  head  M)  ft. ;  at  Fromoi>t,  in  the  garden  of  M.  Ic  Che* 

valicr  ArtulangcBodin.  it  i»  Vid.  high,  the  diameter  of  the  trunk,  at  6  ft.  iVnm   the  ground,  I  It. 

4tiv-;  in  Brittany,  at  Barret,  lit  yean  planicd,  it  i«  V'f  R.  high  ;  ui  Natitea.  in  the  nunury  of  M. 

Werrlerw,  l.'j  yearn  planted.  It  U  S5ft  high  ;  in  the  Botanic  Garden  at  Meta,  18  year*  grafttil,  it  la 

S4ft.   high  ;  at  M.  Krunil'it,  at  Avranche*.  2(1  yean  ptantcd.  it  i»  4^m.  high;  in  ihe  Park  at  Cler. 

raux,  4^  yean  pUnted,  it  \*~H  ft.  hi»(h,  Ihe  diameter  of  the  trunk  1  ft.  fiin.,  and  of  the  head  3'2  tl- 

In  llanovCT.  at  nartx>cke.  10  year*  plntited,  it  i*  |fi  ft  hitjh. 

Commerciul  Statittici.  Plants,  in  the  London  nurseries,  are  \s.  Gd,  cacli ; 
and  at  BoUwyller,  I  franc;  but,  if  there  were  a  demand  for  them,  they  would 
doubtless  be  procured  at  30;.  or  iOs.  per  thousand. 

f  8,  P,  (L.)  AUsTRi^ACA  Ifoss,     The  Austrian,  Of  Wrtc*,  Pine. 

idfntyfpnttam.     Hots  AnletL,  p.  6. ;  Lawion'*  M.inunI,  p.  338. 
SwuM^met,    P.  nigriejtiie  Hori. ;  A  nigresceTiit  Uori. ;  ii'hwarU  Fcibre,  Ger. 
Stufrimiiiei-    Ft(.  SUIiG.,  thowmg  the  bud  of  a  plant  of  tiro  year**  growth  In  tho  Horticultural 
Soflety't  Garden. 

f/XT.  Char.^  Sfc.  Sheath  with  from  3  to  5  rings,  at  first  of  a  clear  ash  grey, 
then  becoming  rcddiah,  afterwards  darker,  nnd  at  liist  black.  Leaves 
from  2  in.  to  5  in.  long  ;  seldom,  and  but  little,  twisted  ;  when  young, 
erect;  when  older,  standing  out,  and  curved  towards  the  twig;  outer 
surface  half  round,  dark  green,  flossy,  anil  with  a  sharply  serrated 
margin  ;  inner  surfiice  nearly  even,  but  slightU'  dotted  along  the 
ridge  ;  points  prickly,  of  a  yellowish  brown  or  mwn  colour.  Bud« 
large,  the  leader  often  from  I  in.  to  Ij^  in.  long,  ovate,  with  a  long 
point.  Scales  dark  brown,  thinner  at  the  margin  and  point,  and  fur- 
nished with  whitish  fringe  ;  the  lower  ones  curving  back  from  the  bud; 
the  inner  ones  collapsetl,  and  incrusted  with  white  resin.  Flowers 
produced  about  the  end  of  May.  Male  catkins  on  short  pedun- 
cles, oblong,  cylindrical,  round,  or  bluntly  pointed,  becoming  conical  s*^* 
after  arriving  at  maturity,  placed  many  together  in  verticillate  bundles  round 
the  bottom  of  the  young  shafts.  The  female  catkins  two  or  three,  or  occa- 
sionally more,  together,  with  rather  long  peduncles  from  the  extremity  of  the 
young  branches ;  round-oblong,  erect,  and  dark  red ;  becoming,  in  July,  about 
rin.  long,  and  \  in.  broad ;  elliptical,  and  assuming  a  rctldi.'sh  brown  colour. 
The  cone  does  not  arrive  at  maturity  till  October  in  its  second  year ;  it  ia 
conicalj  rounded  at  the  base,  2  in.  or  3  tn.  long,  pointing  horizontally,  or 
nearly  so;  of  a  light  yellow  brown,  polished,  and  shining.  Seeds  very  closely 
resembling  those  of  P.  Larlcio;  and  the  cotyledons  6  or  8,  as  in  that  species. 
Trunk  cylindrical.  Bark  very  thick,  of  a  blackish  ash-green,  nmrked  with 
reddish  brown  spots.  Scales  deeply  and  longitudin'tlly  cleft ;  the  fissures  of  a 
uniform  reddish  brick-colour,  lighter  than  that  of  PIcca  pcctinata.  The 
branches  are  produced  iu  regular  whorls,  at  first  inclined  upwards  towards 
the  trunk,  then  spreatling  horizontally ^  and  finally  drooping  at  the  extremity. 
In  full-grown  trees,  the  top  becomes  flat  and  spreatiing  to  a  great  extent. 
The  bark  of  the  shoots  of  the  current  year  is  ofagrceni.sh  jellow,  regu- 
larty  and  deqdy  raised  by  the  insertions  of  the  leaves,  furrowed,  and 
shining.  {Ifmi'i  GcmrinftUMfkht  An/titungf  &c.,  p.  S,;  and  Laivton^s  Afanual, 
p.  339.) 

Oc&firnphy  and  HtMtory.  P.  austriaca  grows  naturally  in  Austria,  in  the 
Breima  Forest  ( Wienerwald),  the  Bannte,  upon  the  Demoglet,  near  Me- 
hadia  ;  and,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Snowy  Mountains,  itgruws  at  higher 
altiludea    than  P(cea  pectinata.      It  prefers  a  deep,  dry,  cucarcous  sand  ; 
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but  it  will  succeed  in  any  soil,  provided  it  is  loose;  and  it  cJven  lores  a 
moist  soil,  if  not  too  wet.  It  thrives  best  in  situations  having  a  J^outliern 
aspect.  This  pine  was  first  introduced  into  Britain  by  Mr.  Lawson  of 
Edinburgh,  in  1835.  The  seeds  were  sown  in  that  year>  on  light  nandy 
soil ;  and,  at  the  end  of  the  first  season,  the  plants  were  twice  aa  large 
as  those  of  P.  sylvestris  sown  at  the  same  time  in  the  same  soil ;  and 
they  had  remarkably  large  deep-pcnetratin«T  roots.  (Man.,  p.  333.) 

Propcrfiex  and  Uses.  The  sap  wood  of  P.  austrtoca  is  said  by  Hoss  to 
be  of  a  whitish  yellow,  and  the  heart  wood  ofarustj'  yellow;  the  latter 
lieing  very  resinous,  strong,  and  tough.  It  is  nnuch  valued  In  Austria,  when 
kept  dry;  and  is  said  to  suqiass  even  the  larch  in  resisting  the  injurious 
effects  of  water,  or  of  aUernate  moisture  and  dryness.  It  is  used  hy  joiners, 
coopers,  Ac,  and  makes  excellent  fuel.  When  burned,  the  flames,  on  account 
of  the  rewin  contained  in  the  wood,  produce  a  very  dense  black  smoke ;  and,^ 
where  lampblack  is  the  object,  it  is  very  productive  of  that  substance. 
The  wood  is  preferred  to  that  of  the  beech  for  charcoal  ;  and  the  roots  afford 
splinters  for  torches.  Among  all  the  nntive  pinca  of  Austria,  ihia  one  is  said 
to  aflbrd  the  greatest  quantity  of  turpentine. 

Commercial  Stalittirs.  Price  of  plants,  in  LnwAon's  Nursery,  Kdinburgh,^ 
lOt.  a  thousand  for  one-year*s  seedlings,  and  20j.  for  two-years'  seedlings. 

1  9.  P,  (L.)  Pallas/.<\v><  Lamb.   Paltas'a,  or  ike  Tartarian^  Pine. 

Ident^catim.     Lamb.  riii..  oil  S.,  1.  t  5. ;  Law*on'«  Manual,  p.  339. 

Sjf*OHjfme$.   P.  Uilcica  tiorf.;  P.  latAricalin  the  llsmmcrsmiln  Nnrtcry  in  17P7:  P.  tnarftima  PtUl. 

Ind.  Tmttr.  (aooordtf>K  to  a  »j»ecimcn  in  Mr.  Lauibetf  *  tiertMirium)  i  P'.  /'Inca  tioM.  Tnyr.,  p.  97. ; 

P.  haksakmt  Sieb.  ft.  Tfur.  tViMc.,2.  p.  408.  Cpxclu.iveof  the  «ynonrmct,  «%cvpt  thow  of  Pall, 

and  HabL):  P.  LarJcio  /it\rft.  Fl  Tavr  Cane.  Suppr,3.  p.GJS.  CcxcUisiVc of  the  nyttonymn,  except 

thnift  nf  Pall,  and  Habl.]  ;  Ttaam  m  the  Tartar  lanKunRP. 
Euf^attingf.  f^mt}.  Pin.,  cd.  ^,  1.  t.  .'i.  ;  our  M*-  ^^-  and  Sttfl9.,  to  our  uiual  acalv;  fi{ft.  S085.  and 

HJ8M.,  nfthi-  natural  niic,  from  liirlnp  rpccimcne  rtccifpd  from  A,  Lambert,  Eiq.,  taken  from  hit 

lr«f  al  Boj  ton ;  ajid  the  plate  of  thli  tree  in  our  Uit  Vclurot 

Spec,  char.,  ^r.     Leaves  in  pairs,  very  long,  erect,  rigid,  channeled  ;  shratths 
20^0         very  short.     Crest  of  the 

anthers  roundish,  convex 

repand.  Cone  ovate-oblong 

often  cur\'  cd .   Scales  si  ijrh  t 

\y  tuberculate,  and   termi- 
nated   by    a    very    small. 

prickle.  (Lamb.)  Bud  (^i^. 

20^6.)  I  in.  to  1^  in.  long, 

and  from  |  in  to  1  in.  broad ; 

ovate,   and   pointed,   with 

the  sides  concave,iike  those 

of  /'.    Larfcio,  but  much 

larger.  Leaves  (see  Jt^, 
2088.)  from  4  iii.  to  7  in.  or  8  in.  in 
length ;  sheath  from  4  in.  to  J  in.  in  length. 
Cones  from  A-  in.  to  5  in.  in  length,  and 
from  14  in.  to  l|in,  in  breadth  at  the 
widest  part ;  ovate-oval,  acuminate,  hori- 
zontal in  their  direction,  and  sbghtly  in- 
curved at  the  extremities,  which  point 
downwards.  Scales  as  in  those  of  /*.  La- 
Hcio,  but  larger.  (From  specimens  re- 
ceived from  Mr.  Lambert,  White  Knights, 
and  the  Glasnevin  Giirden,  in  August,  1837.) 
Varieties.  We  can  readily  conceive  that  P.  L,  Pallasuma^  like  every  other  va- 
riety of  P.  Laricio,  h  Jiable  to  snort  j  and,  accordingly,  of  the  trees  pos- 
sessed by  Mr.  Lambert,  one  has  the  cones  straight  and  short,  and  another 
long  and  crooked.  In  the  (Hasnevin  Botanic  Garden,  there  are  two 
trees  of  P.  Pallasf«»fl,  which  were  planted  in  the  year  1797,  and  are  now 
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about  50  ft.  high.     They  were 

received    from   the   Hammer* 

smith  Nursery^  and  marked  in 

the  garden  with  the  name  of  P. 

uncinkta ;  but,  in  1834,  cones 

were  produced,  when  thev  were 

found  to  be  those  of  P.  Pallas- 

iit$ui.    Both  these  trees,  Mr. 

Nevin  informs  us,  are  equally 

robust  and  v^orous  ;  but  the 

one  throws  out  its  branches  in 

the  most  grotesque  and  luxu- 
riant manner,  with  a  knotty 

stem,  while  the  other  has  an 

el^ant  cypress-like  form.  Mr. 

Niven  has  sent  us  specimens 

with  cones  of  both  varieties ; 

but  the  cones  of  these  speci- 
mens do  not  U)pear  to  differ 

in  the  least.     There  is  a  tree 

in  the  Horticultural  Society^s 

Garden,  considered  there  as  the 

true  P.  Pallasiaiui,  which  has 

borne  cones,  and  of  which  ^g. 

2069.  is  a  portrait,  to  our  usual 

scale;  but  it  is  evidently  not 
the  P.  Paliastarui  of  Lambert, 
but  rather  some  other  variety 
of  P.  Larfcio  less  different  from 

the  species.  There  is  another 
tree  in  the  same  garden,  mark- 
ed P.  taurica,  which  has  not 
borne  cones;  and,  though  it 
differs  somewhat  in  habit  from 
the  tree  marked  there  P.  Pal- 
lastomi,  being  more  fastigiate, 
we  have  no  doubt  it  will  be 
found,  when  it  comes  to  pro- 
duce cones,  to  be  some  other 
blight  variation  of  P.  Larlcio 
In  rare  species,  of  every  kind, 
it  is  very  natural  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  slight  shades  of 
difference,  and  to  hold  them  out  as  varieties,  which,  in  species  that  are 
common,  would  be  altogether  neglected.  For  example,  there  might  be 
many  very  distinct  varieties  selected  from  Scotch  pine  woods,  quite  as  dif- 
ferent from  one  another  as  the  different  varieties  and  subvarieties  of  P.  La- 
ricio ;  but,  as  P.  sylv6stris  is  a  very  common  tree,  no  cultivator  thinks  it 
worth  his  while  to  bring  its  varieties  or  variations  into  notice. 

Description.  **  A  large  tree,  about  the  size  of  P.  s}lvestri8,  but  much  more 
spreading,  sending  out  numerous  large,  declining,  and  horizontal  branches 
from  the  summit  to  the  base;  the  lower  branches  almost  equalling  the  trunk 
itself  in  size.  Bark  cracked,  rugged,  brown,  scaling  off*.  Wood  compact, 
white,  brownish  red  in  the  centre,  resinous,  very  knotty.  Leaves  in  t«  os, 
crowded,  erect,  rigid,  semi-cylindrical,  glabrous,  somewhat  shining,  lisht  green; 
5  in.  long;  roughly  serrulated  on  the  margin,  canaliculate  above,  furnished  at  the 
apex  with  a  sharp  cartilaginous  mucro;  sheaths  short,  about  ^in.  long,  round, 
covered  externally  with  loose  scales,  membraneous,  and  torn  on  the  margin; 
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white,  Imving  at  the  base  a  lan- 
ceolBte,  long-pointed,  persistent, 
indurated  scale,  (.'ntkins  termi- 
nal, sessile;  brftctc;\teti  at  the 
luisc,  with  numerous  lanceolate 
cuspitlate  scales ;  male  catkina 
numerous,  simple,  cylindrical, 
1  k  in,  long,  dense.  Stamens  mon- 
aJclphous.  Anthers  linear,  2- 
celled,  opening  below  longiiuji- 
nalty,  t 'rest  roundish,  convex, 
repand.  Pollen  granular, sulphur- 
coloured  ;  female  catkins  ovate, 
tcrnatc,  furnished  at  the  bftse 
with  numerous  lanceolate,  mem- 
branaceous, loose  scales;  green, 

erect,  finally  brownish,   spread-  1^    Mk  2i)^9 

iwr.  Scales  short,  roundish, 
thick,  marginate,  imbricated  backwards;  keeled  and  convex  above.  Cone 
generally  ternate,  ovate-oblong;  5  in.  long,  sessile,  2 in.  in  diameter  at 
the  base,  decliuate-peudulous,  ash-coloured,  somewhat  attenuated  towards 
the  BpeK,  decurvcd;  scales  indurated,  woody,  dilated  at  the  apex,  tra- 
pezoidal, dcjires-'jedly  4-anpled;  ash-coloured,  elevated  in  the  centre  from 
a  yellow  conical  tubercle  terminated  by  a  small  spine.  Seeds  obovale ; 
testa  convex  and  crijstaceous  on  both  sides;  wing  slender,  membrana- 
ceons^  hook-shaped,  oblon;:,  acute,  quite  entire."  {Lavib.  Phu,ed.  if.,  i.  p.  H.) 
Thechiercircumstaneein  which  P.  (  L.jVaWmiuiia  differs  from  jp.  Lai  kio  Judging 
from  the  trees  at  White  Knif,'hts,  is  in  the  length  of  the  cones:  the  leaves  are 
alao  larger  than  those  of/*.  Lnricio;  and,  on  the  whole,  the  dilference  may  be 
compared  to  thait  which  exists  between  711iaeuropas%iand  T.  e  grandifolia,  or 
the  pin  <le  llageneau  and  the  (un  de  (icneve.  At  the  Siime  time,  we  think  it 
ricbt  to  obsene  I  hut  there  is  u  tree  of  P.  Lnricio  in  the  botanic  garden  at 
White  Knights,  which  produce.s  both  straight  and  crooked  cones,  w  hich,  though 
longer  than  those  generally  borne  by  P.  Larfcio,  arc  shorter  than  those  of 
P.  (L.)  Palhtsiana.  The  rate  of  growth  uppt^ans  to  be  the  same  as  in  P,  Lancio. 
The  finest  trees  in  England  of  P.  (L.)  I*alla.«iia«a  are,  no  doubt,  thoae  at 
Boyton»  which,  Mr.  Lambert  informs  ns,  are  between  60  ft.  and  70  ft,  hij;li. 
There  are  a  number  of  trees  at  White  Knights,  which  are  fron>  50  ft.  to  GD  ft. 
hidi,  with  trunks  from  I4in.  to  18  in.  in  diameter;  but  they  are  drawn  up  by 
either  trees.  They  are  in  some  places  intermixed  wtth  trees  of  P.  /^iuiister, 
and  tlie  trunks  are  destitute  of  branches  to  the  height  of  2i)  ft.  or  30 IL,  so 
tliat  the  only  way  of  recofiuising  them  from  below  is  by  observing  the 
tortuous  direction  of  their  brandies.  There  are  trees  at  LJropmore,  25  ft. 
high.  Mr*  Lambert  remark.s,  in  a  letter  to  us,  dated  July,  1837,  that,  though 
his  trees  produce  plenty  of  cones  annually,  the  seeds  have  never  yet  ripened. 
Geo^raphj/^  Historif^  Sfi\  P.  Palliisi«»rt  i^  confined  to  the  central  regions 
of  the  Crimea,  forming  considerable  forests  on  the  western  declivity  of  tlie 
chain  of  lofty  mountains  which  extend  along  the  coast  of  the  Black  Sea.  It 
was  first  introduced  into  Enghind  by  Messrs.  Lee  and  Kennedy  of  the  Ham- 
mersmith Nursery,  who  raised  a  number  of  plants  from  seeds  sent  to  them 
by  Professor  Pallas,  from  the  Crimea,  about  1790,  and  it  was  sold  by  them  as  P. 
tat&rica.  Of  tliese  phinta,  some  were  planted  at  B<jyton,alM>ut  1793,  of  which 
a  few  gur\ive,  and  form  trees  between  OOft.  and  7ort.  high,  although  the  soil  on 
which  they  grow  ia  scarcely  2  in.  thick,  on  a  betl  of  solid  chalk.  About  the  same 
time,  frou)  tJO  to  70  plants  were  planted  at  White  Knights,  by  the  Duke  of 
Marlborough,  in  good  loamy  soil,  ^0  or  30  of  which  still  exist^  and  are  from 
50  ft.  to  60  ft.  high  ;  but,  being  crowded  in  a  wood  of  indigenous  and  other "< 
frce-growing  trees,  they  have  not  assumed  handsome  shapes  ;  and,  indeed, 
there  are  only  firunchcs  on  their  upper  extremities. 
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Properties  and  Uses,  Soil,  S^c.  According  to  Professor  Pallas,  the  wood  is  very 
knotty  and  resinous,  and  very  durable,  but  difficult  to  form  into  good  planks,  on 
account  of  the  nuuiber  of  its  knots ;  the  largest  beams  obtained  from  it  being 
only  from  4  to  6 yards  in  length.  The  resin  is  produced  in  vast  quantities,  has  a 
pleasant  odour,  and  is  employed  as  incense  in  Catholic  churches,  like  that  of 
P.  s.  pumllio,  procured  from  Moldavia.  As  an  ornamental  tree,  P.  Pallasiana 
deserves  a  place  in  every  collection.  "  Of  all  pines,"  says  Mr.  Lambert,  "  this 
is  the  best  adapted  for  thin  chalky  soils,  and  maritime  situations."  Plants,  in 
the  London  nurseries,  are  \0s.  6d.  each  ;  but,  as  the  tree  has  not  yet  ripened 
seeds  in  this  country,  th«y  are  not  common.  When  a  greater  demand  takes 
place,  seeds  may  easUy  be  procured  through  the  garden  established  by  the 
Russian  government  at  Odessa. 


1  10.  P.  (L.)  PYRENA^iCA  Lap.     The  Pyrencan  Pine. 

Idtmtificmtkm.    t*  Pevroutc  Sunp.  FI.  Pyren.;  Bon  Jard.,  cd.  ]8;J7,  P.  VH't. ;  Lawinn'8  Manual,  p.  3oS. 

Sifttoiitfmeg.  P.  hisuAnica  Couk'$  Sti'lchct  in  Sp'iin,  «.  p.'.'JT.  ;  /'in<i»tcr  hi«p^nira  Ho^at  di  San 
Uifwunle  i  P.  pcnlc^Iluii  iMp.  Hut.  tU's  PI.  des  Pyriin^es.  P.  halq)cn»ia  nii^or  Ann.  d^Uort.  de 
Parii^  l/L  p.  187  ;  Pin  Nazarnn,  Pin  pinccau,  Fr. 

Emgrtntmgi.  ihir  Jig.  UlRU.,  (torn  a  cone  rctfivcU  from  Captain  Cook;  /ig.  2(<y.,  from  a  rone  re- 
ceived from  M.  VUmorin  iJig.  S^IPO.,  from  a  bud  of  the  plant  in  thcHortiruVtural  Sni-iety'K  (i.^rdcu  ; 
all  of  the  natural  lixc  :  and^^.  yji^.'.,  to  our  UKual  scale,  from  a  tree  growing,  in  18i7,  at  Woodudc, 
near  Hatfidd,  thernidenw  of  John  Church,  Esq. 

Spec.  Char.,  ^c.  Leaves  long,  in  tufts  at  the  extremities  of  the  bhoots ;  branches 
dispersed,  naked,  scaly  when  young. 
Cones  conical,  smooth,  and  a  little  re- 
curved, seeds  hard.  (Lap,)  The  tree 
when  young  somewhat  resembles  P. 
halepensis,  but  when  older  it  assumes 
a  much  higher  stature,  and  a  more  py- 
ramidal form.  The  cones  are,  like 
jii  those  of  P.  halcpcnsis,  on  strong  foot- 
1  stalks  ;  but,  instead  of  pointing  down- 
-1  wards,  they  are  always  m  a  horizontal 
I  J;''  direction.  The  leaves  are  lonij  and  fine ; 
Ifi  but  strong  and  u[)right,  and  arranged 
IH"  round  the  branches  like  the  hairs  of  a 
sow  camel-hair  pencil,  whence  the  name  of 
pin  pinceau.  They  are  sonielimes  three  in 
u  sheath,  on  the  young  shoots.  (Ann.  de  la 
Soc.d'IIort.  dr  Parity  xiii.  p.  186.^  Captain 
(!ook,  who  introduced  this  specie.^  in  IH.'ii, 
found  it  occupying  the  highest  range  of  the 
extensive  fore-sts  of  the  Sierra  de  Scguni,  in 
the  south  of  i?|>ain,  where  it  overto[<s  P.  halc- 
p^^'iisis;  and  in  a  corresponding  situation,  in 
the  vast  forcjst  region  of  the  Sierra  de  <  luen^a, 
on  the  river  Gabriel,  in  U|>perAnigon,  where 
it  forms  extensive  forests ;  but  La  I'eyrouse  appears  to  have  only  found  it  in 
the  Pyrenees.  "  This  majestic  pine  is  concentrated  in  the  Pyrenees,  be- 
tween the  river  of  Lassera,  and  tliat  of  Ciuca,  in  the  valleys  of  PI  n,  de  la 
Pez,  and  at  Campo,  where  it  is  known  by  the  name  of  pin  nazaron."  It 
occupies  a  surface  of  nearly  six  stjuare  leagues,  the  greater  part  oIl  which  is 
in  Aragon,  and  the  other  part  in  France.  It  is  neither  isolated,  nor  in  masses; 
but  grows  mingled  with  other  kinds  of  pines,  in  ancient  woods,  wliich  are 
almost  inaccessible  from  the  elevation  at  which  they  grow.  Before  the 
revolution,  a  company  bought  the  wood  of  Cinca,  and  had  excavateii  a  sub- 
terranean road,  to  facilitatti  the  removal  of  the  trees.  The  revolution  put  a 
stop  to  this  ijroject ;  but  the  opening  of  these  works  is  still  to  be  seen  at 
the  Port  de  la  Pez."  (//«/.  des  Plantes  des  Pj/r.)  M.  La  Pey rouse  at  first 
supposed  this  pine  to  be  the  same  as  P.  Laricio,  which  it  greatly  resembles  in 
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its  gcncrut  appenrunce.  lie  afterwards  culled  it  P.  [)enic6]\uSf  but^  in  his 
Suppi.  he  tmiiies  it  P.  pyrenaica,  which  name  Captain  Cook  proposes  to 
cliuiige  to  P.  hi^paIlica»  as  the  tree  is  chiefly  found  in  Spain  ;  antl  a  French 
writer  in  Annalcs  (Clfort.  to  P.  hidepenais  nKijor.  Captain  Cook  states  that 
this  fi[iecics  is  **  quite  hurdy,  of  quick  growth,  and  will,  from  its  noble  ap- 
pearance, the  beauty  of  ks  forin,  ami  the  dear  transparent  colour  of  both  the 
bark  and  foliage,  be  a  vast  acquisition  to  our  park  acenery.  The  timber  la 
white  and  dry,  bein^'  nearly  w  ithout  turpentine ;  but  the  cones  exude  a 
most  deliciouH  balnainic  odour.  The  wood  was  formerly  used  by  the 
Spanish  government,  in  the  arsenals  of  Carthagena  and  Cadiz,  for  the  decks 
of  ships ;  for  which  purpose  regular  depots  were  kept  in  the  Sierra  de 
Scgurn ;  antl  it  was  Hoated  down  to  the  respective  ports  by  the  rivers  Se- 
gura  and  Ouudalt|iiiver.  It  is  one  of  the  species  described  in  the  book  of 
Arab  agriculture  written  by  a  Moor  of  Seville,  iii  1200,  and  translated  by 
Banqueri."  Besides  the  plants  sent  by  Captaiji  Cook  to  Woodside,  the 
Horticultund  Society's  Garden,  and  Syon,  there  are  also  specimens  at 
Newton  and  Belsay,  in  Northumberland;  at  Dropmore  ;  at  Carlton,  near 
Darlington^ in  Durham  ;  at  Carclew,  in  Cornwall;  and  some  other  places. 
?    11.  P.  RK-SiNo'sA  Aif.     The  resinous,  «>/-  r^-rf,  Pine. 

Nent'ficafiott.     Ait.  Hort.  Kcw„  ed.  1.,  3,  p,  :»77 „  «l  S.,  5.  p.  31 

Sp.  M.,  4.  p.  436. ;  Mart  MUI..  N*..  4,  i  Vunh  Fl  Al«*.r.  Srt 

L4w»vu'«  MdijuAl.  p.  347.;  Boo  Jard.,  1837,  p.y75.  -,  Lod<l  C 
Sjftumytrtt-*.     /'.  canaa^iutt  bifbliA  cbriii  mediii  orfttU  Du  Ifam.  Art ,  S.  p,  12S  ;  P.  rObra 

Hichj.  N.  Am^  Sift.,  A.  it,  112.  ;  Norway  Pine,  In  CoujuU ;  Yellow  Plneai  Nova  Scotia} 

If  Ptti  ruugc  dc  Cjinada,  rr. 
l-:njfr,tpingt.     Lamb.  Pin.,od.  S.,  1.  L  13. ;    Mlchx.  N.  Amcr.  Syl.,  3.  t  134.:  oar  Ar.  «09Rj 

u,  i.«jr  uiuol  tcaW,  with  a   moJr  cmtkhi  im)  of  the  natural   eUc  ;   ana  Jigs.  WOL  ana 

;jAO  >  or  ihc  natural  tice  ;  al)  Imm  Dro^motc  ami  White  Rnl^ht*  ipecimvnk, 

Spec,  Char.,  ^n.     Bark  red.    Leaves  in  pairs,  4-  in,  or  3  in.  long.    Cones 

of  a  reddish  brown,  ovate- conical,  rounded  at  the  base,  and  half 

the  length  of  the  leaves;  scales  dilated  in  the  niiddte,  and  unarmed. 

i  Xftfftj:,}      Budt*   (/j?.   «OiM-.),  in    the    Wliite    Knights  snecimen, 

"•»,  and  -^  in  broad ;  ovate,  acuminate,  concave  on  the  sidesi 

-  --^im,  ns  in  P.  Lnrlcio ;  but  reddi.sh  brown,  and  very 

m  f/Sjg.  2095.)  from  5  in.  to  6  in.  long,  straight, 

at  the  lip;  sheath  from  ^  in.  to   1  in.  long,  white, 

•'^ming  short  and  dark  with  age.     Cone  V  in.  long,  — «^« 

VAt«t:-conicrtl,  brownish  red,  sessile,  or  with  very 
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short  footstaJks  ;  scales  I  in.  Jon^,  and 

f  rn.  brood.     Seeds  smalJ ;  with   thtt 

win^A  J  ir»,   long.       The  leaves    are  if  I  ^  H    V^'^^^f^'^lT^^yv  ^W 

thicKly  Ret,  and  inclined  towards  the 

«hool,   and  much   lighter   and    more 

glaucous   than  in   P.  Laricio  and  its 

varieties,  in  which  the  foliage  i.s  of  a 

darker  green   than  it  is  in  nny  other 

spedes  of  i^nus.      The  shoots  are 
*   much   more    nakcd«   and    the   whoJe 

treei.s  more  open  and  lii^'htcr;  and  the 

large  and  small  branche*:  are  straichter 

ana  njore  distant  than  in  P.  T^rtcio ; 

the  plant   is   also   of  much   l^s  vi- 
gorous  growth    in    British    gardens. 

The  conca^  in  Michaux's  figure,  and 

also  on  the  t^;ces  at  White  Knights, 

hear  a  good  deal  of  resemblance  to 

Choste  of  P.  Laricio  J  which  induced 

Loi^eleur  D^ilongchamps  to  consider 

Michaux's  plant  as  identical  with  that 

species ;  but^  we  think,  if  he  had  seen 

the  cones  and  trees  at  White  Knights, 

he  would  have   been   of  a  different 

opinion.     We  have  sent  hira  a  Bpeci> 

men.      We    acknowledge,    however, 

tbat  both  the  foliage  and  theconcs,and 

even  the  tree  altogether,  bear  a  close 

general   resemblance  to   P.  I^aricio ; 

but  the  different  form  and  colour  of  the  scales,  (he  lighter  tinge  of  the  fo- 
liage, and,  above  all,  the  much  more  delicate  constitution  of  the  tree,  appear 

aufiicient  to  jui=itify  us  in  retaining  it  as  a 

distinct  species.     We  are  certain  that  the 

trees  at  White  Knights  are  the  true  P. 

rubra  of  Michaux ;    because  they  were 

raised  by  Messrs,   Loddiges  from  seeds 

of  /*.  rubra,  sent  to  them  by  Bartram  of  <2iV}(i 

Phiiadeli>hin.  We   have  also,   since  the 

above  was  written,  received  rioncs  and 

learesfrom  Mr.  M'Nab.jun.,  which  were 

gathered   by  him  in    Upper  Canada,  in 

August,  18:i4,  from  trees  which  had  been 

blown   down,  and  which  roeastu-ed  up- 
wards of  70  ft.  in  length. 

DfMrription,  A  tree,  according  to  Mi- 
chaux, which,  in  America,  rises  from  70  ft. 
to  80  fl.,  with  a  trunk  al>out  2  (I.  in  dia- 
meter, and  retaining  nearly  the  f»une  bulk 
for  two  thirds  of  its  height.  The  bark  is 
of  a  clearer  red  than  that  of  any  other  pine 
io  the  United  Suites;  and  by  this  the  tree 
imgr  alvrays  rea^lily  be  di-itinguished.  The 
leaven  are  5  in.  or  0  in.  long,  of  a  dark  green, 
two  in  a  sheath,  and  collected  in  bunches 
at  the  extremity  of  the  branches,  like  those 
of  the  pinaster:  instead  of  being  distributed 
regiilarfy  over  them,  like  those  of  P.  inops 
and  P.  hylvestris.  ifhe  female  catkins  are 
of  a   dark    blue,  when    they  first  appear; 
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and  the  cones,  which  arc  quite  destitute  of  prickles,  are  about  2 in,  long, 
roiimled  al  the  base>  nnd  abruptly  pointed.  The  concentric  lirck-s  of  the 
wood  are  very  close;  and  the  vvotnl,  when  wrou*iht,  exhibits  a  fine  compnct 
U;rain.  It  is  very  heavy  ;  and  Uiis,  accordinrj  to  Miclmux,  urises  from  the  quan- 
tity of  rcHinous  mtttier  with  which  it  is  iuipre-iimted.  The  fincBt  trees  of 
this  species  in  England  arc  at  White  Knights  nnd  Dropinort'j  ftt  both  which 

R laces  ihcy  nrt?  horn  20  ft.  to  id  ft.  in 
eight,  and  pnxluces  cones,  in  KcneraJ, 
every  other  year.  The  habit  of  the  tree, 
at  both  pluces,  is  very  well  represented  by 
/ig.  2097.,  which  is  the  portrait  of  a  tree 
at  Dropjiitjre  (to  a  scale  oi'  1  in.  to  &  ft.), 
tfikcn  in  August,  1837.  Tiic  tree  in  the 
Hackney  arboretum,  which  was  rjnisetj 
at  the  SHine  time  as  those  at  White 
Kniy;hts,  and  of  the  identity  of  which, 
froai  the  buds  and  leaves,  tliere  can  be  no 
doubt,  not  thriving  in  the  London  smoke, 
us  only  4  ft.  3  in.  high. 

Gt'ogrnjJti/f  llijstory,  t'JT.  The  elder 
Michaux  first  observed  the  red  [nne  near 
Lake  St.  John,  in  Canada,  in  n,  lat,  +8* ; 
and  his  son  diil  not  find  it  extend  farther 
south  than  Wilkcsborough,  in  Pennsyl- 
vania, in  lat.  41^  3i)\  It  is  i^re,  the 
latter  oUservcR,  in  all  the  country  south  __.._.^ 
of  the  river  Hudson  ;  but  it  ahounth  in  ^'WS^K/XCrM'v?/  9f>^7 
Tfova  Scotia  ;  and  Mackenzie  states  that 
he  saw  it  beyond  Lake  Sujieriijr.  It  ib 
not  found  in  immense  forests,  bat  occu- 
pies small  tracts  of  a  few  hundred  ncrcs  in  extent,  alone  or  mingled 
with  the  white  pine ;  growing  only  in  dry  sandy  soils.  Mr.  M'Nab  only 
found  this  species  in  the  neiijhboiirhood  of  Kingston,  and  on  the  banks 
of  the  Gencssee  in  the  state  of  New  York.  He  was  informetl,  however,  that 
It  was  abundant  iu  the  interior  of  the  country,  at  a  distance  from  the  rivers 
and  lakes.  This  species  is  mentioned,  in  the  Traiit-  des  Arftrcn^  &c.,  of 
Du  Uamel,  published  in  1755,  as  the  pin  rouge  do  Canada;  but,  as  he 
says  he  received  the  description  of  it  from  M.  Oaultier,  who  was  con- 
seiller  an  conseil  superieur,  et  niedccin  du  roi,  at  Quebec,  it  is  probable 
that  living  specimens  were  not  sent  to  France,  It  was  introduced  into 
Britain  by  Hugh  Duke  of  Northumberland,  in  175^;  and  Mr.  Lambert, 
writini:  in  1804.  mentions  that  the  greatest  number  of  trees  in  England 
were  then  at  Syon  House.  He  also  found  one  at  Pain's  Hill,  and  mentions 
others  at  Kenwood.  The  whole  of  these  trees  seem  to  be  dead,  or  cut 
down  ;  for  we  could  not  find  one  at  Pain's  Hill,  and  there  are  none  at  Syon  or 
Kenwoo<L  About  the  end  of  the  last  century,  Messrs.  LotKIii^es  raised  nearly 
100  plants  of  P,  reslndsa.  from  sectls  received  from  Biu-iraia  of  Phila- 
dtljuhia;  and  nearly  the  whole  of  these  were  planted  by  the  then  Marquess 
of  Blandford  (the  present  Duke  of  MarU>o rough)  at  White  Knights,  where  a 
nuiaber  of  them  still  exist,  thou;;;h  tliey  have  been  much  ii^ured  by  other 
trees;  and  they  have  borne  cones  for  sercrol  years  past. 

Propertiet  and  Lhrx.  The  concentric  circles  of  the  woo<l  of  this  tree, 
>rtchuux  observes,  are  smalt,  and  it  consequently  exhibits  a  fine  grain  ;  and,  being 
rendered  heavy  by  the  resinous  matter  with  which  it  is  impregnated,  it  is 
hif;hly  esteemed  in  Canada  for  its  strength  and  durability.  It  is  employed  to 
furnish  planks  for  the  decks  of  ships,  which  are  often  4tH"t.  loitp,  without  a 
single  knot;  and,  stripped  of  its  sap  wood,  it  makes  excellent  pumps.  It 
has  also  been  used  for  the  masts  of  ships;  and  Du  Hamel  {Trnitc  dcM 
Arhrci),  and  after  him  Michaux,  mention  that  the  mainmast  of  the  St,  Law- 
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rence,  a  ship  of  50  or  60  guns,  built  by  the  French  at  Quebec,  was  made  of 
it.  The  timber  of  this  pine  is  sent  to  England,  from  the  district  of  Maine  and 
the  shores  of  Lake  Champlain.  As  an  ornamental  tree,  this  species  is  well 
deserving  of  cultivation.  The  price  of  plants,  at  New  York,  is  50  cents  each. 

App.  i.     Doubtful  Species,  apparently/  belonging  to  §  Laricio. 

p.  eanad^fs  bUhliatJbliU  bretndribu*  et  tenuidrilnu,  Du  Ham. 
Arti,  H.  p.  126. ;  P.  re«inb»a  N.  Du  Ham.,  v.  p.  237.  t  77. .f.  2. : 
•nd  our  jijg.  S098.  to  our  luual  irale,  and  Jig.  2099.  of  the  natural 
■lie,  both  from  the  Nouveau  Du  Hamel.  Leaves  in  pairs,  or 
three  in  a  sheath,  slender.  Cones  conical,  erect,  in  twos,  threes, 
or  fours,  and  sometime*  in  clusters ;  not  half  ihe  length  of 
the  leaves  %  having  their  scales  convex  on  the  back,  scarcely 
angular,  depressed  and  umbilicate  at  the  summit  {.Loit.  Det- 
longekmmpi.)  There  was,  in  1812,  a  tree  of  this  species  grow* 
ing  in  the  garden  of  the  Veterinary  School  at  Alfort,  about  two 
league*  twm  Paris,  which  Loiseleur  Deslongchamps  states 
that  be  had  known  tat  more  than  50  years,  and  which  was  not 
th«n  more  than  12  ft.  high.  The  trunk  is  divided  near  the  base 
into  three  large  limbs,  which  rise  obliquely,  and  are  subdivided 
Into  numerous  small  branches,  so  as  to  form  a  large  round  bush. 
The  trunk  and  limbs  ore  covered  with  a  rough  cracked  bark  of  a 
reddish  brown ;  while  the  younger  branches  have  a  grcvish  bark, 
UAeniAj  smooth.  The  leaves  are  in  pairs  or  threes ;  they  are  slender,  from  3  in.  to  6  in.  long,  and 
•re  ditpcMcd  in  tuAs  at  the  extremity  of  the  branches,  or  near  the  clusters  of  cones  ;  leaving  at  least 
half  or  two  thirds  of  each  branch  quite  bare.  The  tree  at  Alfort  does  not  appear  to  have  borne  any 
male  catkins;   but  the  female  — 

ones  are  numerous:  they  are  oval, 
reddish,  and  disposed  in  groups 
or  clusters,  of  from  2  or  3  to  6  or 
10,  or  even  more,  together.  The 
female  catkins  stand  straight  out 
bi  flower,  and  retain  the 
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direction  when  in  f^uit 
Tliey  ripen  the  second  year,  but 
remain  on  the  tree  for  4  vears  or 
more.  They  are  about  2  in.  long, 
and  1|  in.  in  diameter  at  the  base, 
terminating  in  a  sharp  point ;  of 
a  bright  dnnamon-red  colour; 
the  swollen  part  of  the  scales  is 
convex,  a  little  angular,  and  de- 
pressed in  the  centre,  where  it  is 
of  a  greyish  colour.  The  seeds 
are  nearly  white,  and  much 
larger  than  those  of  P.  Laricio. 
The  wing,  which  is  of  the  same 
colour,  is  }in,  or  more  In  length. 
The  only  specimen  of  this  pine 
which  Loiseleur  Deslongchamps 
had  met  with  in  France  was  thai 
above  described  at  Alfort,  where 
it  was  under  the  name  of  P.  hale- 
p^nsisj  though  it  diilbred  mate- 
rially ntrni  that  species  in  various 
points,  and  particularlv  In  having 
\u  cones  pointing  horisontaU 
ly,  instead  of  downwards.  Du 
Hamel,  in  hla  TraUi  de$  Arbtn, 
Ac,  published  in  17S5,  gives  a 
description  of  this  species,  which 
he  says  he  received  fVom  M. 
Gaultier  of  Quebec.  He  calls  it  P.  canadensis  bifblia,  fbliis  brevi6ribus  et  tenui6ribus,  le  petit 
pin  rouge  de  Canada;  in  opposition  to  P.  canad<^nsis biuilia, cbnis  m^iis  ov^tis,  le  pin  rouge  de  Ca. 
nada,  also  received  from  M.  Oaultier,  and  which  is  evidently  the  same  as  the  P.  rdbra  of  Michaux. 
P.  resinbsa  Ait. ;  as  Du  Hamel  e&prcscly  mentions  that  its  timber  was  used  for  the  mainma»t  of  the 
St  Lawrence ;  a  fact  also  sUted  by  Michaux.  (See  p.  2212. )  He  sUtes  that  this  pine  was  said  to;grow 
near  Montreal,  on  the  banks  of  the  St.  Lawrence. 

§  iii.  Vindstet'. 

Sect.  Char.  Leaves  long,  strmght,  and  stiff,  comparatively  broad.  Cones 
large,  with  rhomboid^,  pyramidal  terminations,  pointed.  Buds  blunt- 
pointed,  imbricated,  with  the  scales  turned  back,  woolly,  and  wholly 
without  resin. 


i  12.  P.  Pina'ster  AU.     The  Pinaster,  or  Clusler,  Pine. 

IdenHflcatkm.  Ait.  Hort  Kew.,  ed.  1.,  3.  p.  .3<77. ;  Lamb.  Pin.,  I.  t.  9. ;  Blart.  Mill.,  No.  2.  ;  I^wion's 
Manual,  p.  341.;  Lodd.  Cat,  ed.  1836 ;  Haync  Dend.,  p.  171 
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Symmymifg.  P.  ty\ria\T\»  y  Un.  Sfftt.  Jttick..  4.  p,  178.  j  P  mdritiina  SItera  Jhi  ffam.  Arb..  No.  ♦. 
t.  29..  Du  R<)i  harbk.,  kI.  Pott,  X.  p,  m.  ',  P.  mmiM\ma  A'.  Dh  Ham.b  p  2*0.  j  P.  •Jrllcn  Tlwrt 
Pram,  avr  let  *''■'■•   '-■  '•' *"-otfw^,  p.  I*il. ;  Pin  d#  Bardnux,  Plu  de«  Landm 

J!ni;Tvi»i>ur«.     I>  ,Vo.  4.l.£y,  ;  Ijirob.  Pin..  eJ.  2,.l.  t.P.i  N.  Dii  IUm..5w  L7S.  •nd 

7^  bU  I.  I,  ;  >  M  '  otir  uiual  #c4»le  ;  yi^»i.  aiflO.  and  SIOl..  aftUt  n.-itural  •ixe,  fhjin  DrMfi^ 

more  und  pan.  mum  j  and  the  pUte*  of  ihi»  tree  in  our  Lut  Volutnt*. 

5jorc.  C/wr.,  4"<''  I»ettves  in  pairs,  rigid,  very  long.  Cones  conical,  placed  in 
whorls  of  3,  4,  or  even  as  many  as  ft,  together  ;  rarely  solitary,  much  shorter 
than  the  leaves;  the  backs  of  the  scaleH  forming  each  a  rhomboidal  pyramul, 
with  two  lateral  angles,  from  which  proceed  ribs,  terminating  at  the  sum- 
mit of  the  pyramid  in  a  smaller  pyramid,  which  has  a  hard  point,  more  or  less 
sharp,  and  of  a  grey  colour.  Crest  of  the  anthers  rounded. 
(N.  Du  Ham.,  and  obs.)  Bud  (/g.  2100.)  from  |in.  to  \  in. 
long;  and  from  \m.  to  |in,  broad  ;  straight-sided,  cylindrical, 
pointed,  imbricated,  with  the  scales  turned  back ;  white  and 
woolly,  but  ncA*er  resinous;  surrounding  buds  few  and  .small. 
Leaves  (see  Jig,  2101.)  from  Gin.  or  8  in.  to  I  ft.  in  length, 
slightly  soirrated  on  the  margins;  sheatlis  from  |  in.  to  |in.  in 
length;  imbricated^  scarcely  rigid;  pale  preen  or  whitish  at 
j&rst,and  becoming  at  last  blfick.  Cones  from  4  in.  to  6  in,  in 
length,  and  from  \\  in.  to  2i  in,  wide  at  the  broadest  part; 
light  brown,  and  shining;  scales  from  1  in.  to  I J  in.  in  length, 
and  from  \  in.  to  J  in,  in  breadth  at  the  widest  pan ;  ter- 
minating in  a  regular  pyramid ;  rhomhoidal  at  the  base.  The  -'*' 
surantit  consisting  of  a  smaller  rhomljoidal  pyramid,  of  an  ash-grey  colour, 
very  hard,  and  with  a  small  sharp  point,  more  particularly  in  the  upper  part 
of  the  cone.  Seeds  oblong,  and  measuring,  without  the  wing,  upwards  of 
I  in.  in  length,  and  nearly  Jin.  in  breadth  ;  with  the  wing  above  1 J  in.  in 
length  ;  wing  nearly  ^  in.  in  breadth.  Cotyledons  7  or  8.  The  tree  flowers, 
near  London,  in  the  beginning  of  June;  in  the  north  and  west  of  France,  in 
May;  and  on  the  Landes  of  Bordeaux,  in  April. 

Varietiet.  The  extensive  geogrnphical  range  of  this  tree  has  given  rise  to 
many  varieties,  though  we  have  seen  but  very  few  that  can  be  considered 
truly  distinct.  In  the  Nouvenu  J)u  Hmncl,  only  one  is  mentioned;  but 
it  is  added,  that,  in  the  Landes  of  Bordeaux,  in  the  sandy  downs  alotig 
the  sea  coast,  where  the  trees  .send  down  their  taproots  to  a  great  depth, 
some  arc  to  be  found  which  produce  clusters  of  cones  from  30  or  40  to  80, 
or  even  100,  in  a  cluster.  This  is  stated  hy  Loiseleur  Deslongchamps,  on 
the  autliority  of  Dr.  Thore  of  Dax,  who  adds  that  this  luxuriance  of  vege- 
tation is  not  constant;  for  the  same  trees  which  have  borne  so  many  cones 
in  one  year,  are  fouail,  in  other  years,  with  very  few,  or  none;  it  cannot, 
therefore,  be  considered  as  a  variety.  The  pintxster  appears  also  to  be  indi- 
genous to,  or  to  have  been  introduced  into,  several  ultra-European  counlriea; 
and  plants  raised  from  seeds  received  from  these  countries  have  had  names 
given  to  them  in  British  gardens,  though  hardty,  as  we  think,  meriting  that 
distinction.  Wc  shall,  however,  give  all  the  varieties  of  which  we  have 
seen  plants,  and  leave  the  reader  lo  judge  for  himself. 

I  P.  P.  *2  etcnnnns^  P.  escarenn  RissiK  —  The  leaves  are  of  a  pater  green 
than  those  of  the  species,  but  they  are  equally  long  and  strong.  The 
cones  are  shorter,  and  more  ovate.  This  is  the  most  distinct  and 
handsome  variety  of  pinaster  that  we  have  seen  :  it  was  first  intro- 
duced into  Britain  by  the  Earl  of  Aberdeen,  in  1885;  the  tree 
having  been  pointed  out  to  His  Lordship  in  that  jear,  by  M.  Risso, 
at  Nice,  as  growing,  tliough  rather  sparingly,  in  the  mountains, 
about  12  or  lo  miles  from  tnat  city.  From  seeds  brought  to  Eng* 
land  by  Lord  Aberileen,  plants  were  rdiised ;  and  one  presented  by 
him  to  Lord  (Jrenville  bore  cones  in  1836,  and  is  now  (1937) 
17  It,  high:  one  presented  to  the  London  Horticultursl  Society, 
after  being  P  years  planted,  is  now  1 1  ft,  4>igh,  but  has  not  yet 
borne  cones. 
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t  P.  P.  3  Lenton- 
i^nusy  P.  Le- 
montami  Ben- 
tham  Hort. 
Transac,  vol. 
i.y  second  se- 
ries, p.  509. 
pi.  20.;  and 
our^.  2102. 
to  our  usual 
scale,  and^g. 
2101.  to  the 
natural  size. 
—  This  is  also  . 
a  very  distinct 
variety,  but  ' 
quite  the  op-  | 
posite  of  the 
last ;  beine  a  | 
stunted  bulky 
plant,  with 
zigzag,  close, 
and  twiggy 
branches;  and 
standing  ap- 
parently  in 
the  same  re- 
lation to  P, 
Pin&ster  that 
P.  (8.)  pu- 
mflio  does  to 
P.  sylv^stris. 
In  a  very  dis- 
tinct account 
of  this  variety 
by  Sir  Charles 
Lemon,  pub- 
lished in  the 
HorHctdturtU 
Traiuactioru^ 
as  above  re- 
ferred tOf  he 
characterises 
it  as  follows  : 
-—"In  foliage, 
it  is  similar  to 

the  pinaster;  but  it  differs  in  the  general  habit  of  the  tree,  and 
in  the  form  and  position  of  the  cones.  In  the  common  pinaster, 
the  cones,  of  whicn  there  are  generally  3  or  4  together,  are  situated 
behind  the  slioots  of  the  whorl,  and,  in  the  mature  state,  point  back- 
wards. In  tbb  obscure  species  the  cone  is  single,  and  it  universally 
occupies  the  place  of  the  leading  shoot,  the  side  shoots  being  be- 
hind it.  The  necessary  consequence  of  this  mode  of  growth  is, 
that  the  tree  can  have  no  r^ular  leader,  but  each  year  one  of  the 
side  shoots  strengthens,  and  continues  the  growth  for  the  ensuing 
season ;  the  year  following,  the  same  process  is  repeated  in  another 
direction,  giving  the  stem  of  the  tree  a  zigzag  appearance,  which  it 
never  entirely  loses."  The  general  appearance  of  the  tree  is^that  of 
a  short  bushy  pinaster;  though  there  is  nothing  dwarfish  or  dis- 
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eascnl   in  its  appearance,  nor  i\o€s  it 
exhibit   any  pcniliRrities  of  constitu- 
tion,  to   which   other  pines  are  not 
subject,     OccnsionallVj  like  the  pinas- 
ter and  Scotch  pines,  it  kills  itself  hy 
an  exubcrynt  bearing  of  cones ;  and  it 
then    assumes   a  very  extraordinary 
aspect,   reminding  one,   Sir   Charles 
Lemon  observes,  of  the  groups    of 
Iktle    wooden    birds,    or    popinjays, 
perchetJ  on  the  ends  of  sticks,  at  which 
the  people  of  Holland  and  Belgium 
shoot  for  prizes  with    bows  and  ar« 
rows.     The  foliage,  when  this  takes 
place,  drops  off,  and  the  tree  is  reduced 
to   a   collection    of  dry   sticks,   each 
terminated  by  a  cone.     The  Iar<;est 
tree  that  Sir  Charles  Lemon  had  seen,  measured,  in    1833,  44  in. 
in  girt  at  4  ft.  from  the  ground,  after  Ijeinf;  planted  3.5  years.     Mr. 
Booth,    in  1837,  informed  us  that  the  two   largest  trees  of  this 
▼anety  that  he  knew  of,  grew  in  rather  an  exposed  situ- 
ation between  Carclew  and  Mvlor  Bridge,  and  that  they 
were  about  30  ft.  Iiij;h,  diameter  of  the  trunk  about  15  in., 
and  of  the  head  from   13  ft.  to  18  ft.     When  of  this  size, 
Mr.  Booth  considers  this  variety  to  be  a  very  graceful  tree 
"  the  head   being  round,  compact  and    bushy,  and  pre- 
senting an  agreeable  contrast  to  the  p^Tamidal  head  of  the 
Scotch  pine, or  the  pinaster."  There 
are    many  smaller  trees  at  Carclew, 
Sir  Charles  Lemon's  ^seat  in  Corn- 
wall, which,  at  8  or  t)  years'  growth, 
misumc  all  the  characters  that  be- 
long to  the  variety  ;  and  even  seed- 
lings of  3  years'  old  show  symp- 
toms of  the  same  peculiarities.     It 
is  not  uncommon  in  the  woods  of 
Carclew,  and  those  of  Lady  Basset 
adjoining.     Mr.  Booth  has  also  ob- 
served it  in  other  parts  of  the  county, 
but  not  out  of  it.     There  is  a  plant 
in  the   pinetum  at  Carclew  which, 
in  1837,  after  being  6  years  planted, 
was  6  ft.  fi  in.  high, 
f  P.  P.  4  minor;    P.  maritima    minor 
N,  Du  Hum.,  V.  p.  242  t.  72.  bis, 
f.  l.,and  oyxTjig.  2104.  j  Pin  Pinsot, 
Pin   de   Mans,  Pin   a  Trochet. — 
This  variety,  w  hich  is  chiefly  distin- 

eiiished  by  the  somewhat  smaller  size  oF  its  cones,  being 
from  3^  in.  to  4  in.  long,  and  l|  in.  broad,  is  said  by  Bosc 
to  be  produced  by  a  colder  climate,  and  to  abound  on  the 
west  roast  of  France,  especially  on  the  barren  sands  in  the  + 
neighbourhood  of  Man8 ;  and  to  be  hardier  than  the  species. 
It  is  found  in  the  Landes  of  Bordeaux,  growinjjt  alon^  with  P.  /*i- 
n&ster.  Tliere  is  a  specimen  of  this  variety  in  the  Jardm  des  Plantes, 
as  well  as  of  P,  Pinaster,  known  there  as  P.  maritima  major;  and  a 
considerable  quantity  of  P,  maritima  minor  has  been  sown  in  the 
Forest  of  Fontainebleau.  Judging  from  the  specimens  with  cones 
which  have  been  sent  us  from  different  part?  of  the  country,  this 
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variety  appears  to  be  freouent 
in  England.  From  White 
Knights,  we  have  received 
specimens  with  cones  not 
3  in.  in  length.  It  is  said  in 
the  Nouveau  Court  tCAgri- 
niliure,  &c.,  that  five  faggots 
of  the  wood  of  this  variety 
will  burn  as  much  liine  as 
eight  faggots  of  oak. 
f  P.  P.  5f6liu  variegdtis, —  Thh 
variety  was  discovered  by  Mr. 
Cree,  the  founder  of  the  Ad- 
dlestone  Nursery,  towards 
the  end  of  the  last  century; 
and  the  original  plant  is  still 
in  the  grounds  occupied  by 
his  son,  the  author  of  Hor- 
iui  Addlestonensis.  There  is 
a  tree  in  the  Horticultural 
Society's   Garden,  12  years 

Planted,  which  is  12  (t.  hiph. 
t  is  propagated  by  inarching 
on  the  species. 

1  P.  P.  6  maritimui, — There  is  a 
tree,  25  ft.  high,  bearing  this 
name,  in  the  Horticiutural 
Society's  Garden;  but,  though 
somewhat  more  fastigiate  than 
some  other  pinasters  there,  it 
may  be  a  mere  variation,  not 
worth  recording  as  a  variety. 

t  P.  P.  7  cAmCTiw.  — The  tree 
bearing  this  name  in  the  Hor- 
ticultural Society's  Garden  is  14  ft.  high,  after  being  10  years  planted. 
It  was  raised  from  seeds  imi>orted  from  China  by  Mr.  Reeves.  The 
tree  is  erect,  and  not  so  spreading  as  the  species  is  in  general ;  but 
it  can  scarcely  be  worth  while  to  keep  it  distinct  as  a  variety. 

IP.  P.  8  nepalenns.  —  The  tree  bearing  this  name  in  the  Horticultural 
Society's  Garden  was,  in  1837,  14  ft.  high,  after  being  12  years 
planted.  It  was  raised  from  seeds  sent  home  by  Dr.  Wallich,  and 
IS  a  branchy  spreading  tree,  with  narrower  cones  than  the  species. 

f  P.  J*.9n6vtuholldndiciu;  P.  Novae  HoUAndise  Lodd.  C'a/.,ed.  1836;  P. 
ndva  zaelandica.  No.  28.  in  the  arboretum  at  Kew.  —  The  tree  in  the 
Hackney  arboretum  is  10ft.  high,  and  has  borne  cones  for  several 
years.  It  was  raised  from  seeds  received,  in  1816,  from  a  gentle- 
man who  said  he  had  them  from  New  Zealand,  though  in  this 
there  is,  doubtless,  some  mistake. 

IP.  P.  10  St.  heleniciu. — A  plant  with  this  name,  imported  from  St. 
Helena,  and  which,  in  1837,  in  the  collection  at  Hendon  Rectory, 
was  6  ft.  high  in  a  pot,  had  leaves  full  7  in.  long,  and  \  in.  broad,  and 
remarkubly  strong  and  thick,  with  the  leaves  of  the  preceding  year 
pointing  downwards,  like  those  of  P.  SabiuMn/i.  If  this  variety 
should  be  the  same  as  the  St.  Helena  pinaster  in  Loddiges's  arlxh- 
retum,  the  luxuriance  of  its  foliage  will  be  greatly  diminished  when 
the  tree  grows  old;  for  the  last  tree  in  the  line  of  pines  in  the 
Hacknev  arboretum,  which  w;is  imported  from  St.  Helena  in  1816, 
is  now  (1837)  25  ft.  high,  and  not  distinguishable  either  in  leaves 
or  cones  from  the  commo  n  pinaster. 
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?  P.  P.  1  L  Maxfoniiinus,  P.  Massoniana  l^mb.,  8ctl.»  J.  t.  8.,  to  be  noticed 
hereafter,  Professor  Don  considers  ns  only  A  Pinfister,  whitfi  we 
think    very   probable. 
The  only  varieties  of  pinaster  which   we  think  worth  cultivating  are 

P.  P.  escarenus  ;  and  P,  P,  hemoninnm,  and,  for  those  who  like  variegRted 

planta,  P.  P.  f6bis  variegatis. 

Dtftrtption.  A  large,  handsome,  pyramidal  tree,  varying  from  40  ft.  to 
60  ft.  in  height,  according  to  soil  and  situation ;  readily  distinguished  from 
all  other  pines  by  the  large  cluKtered  mtksscs  at  foliage,'  of  a  much  lighter 
green  than  that  of  P.  Larleto,  which  alternate  with  naked  spaces,  on  the 
extremities  of  its  branches.  The 
trunk,  even  of  young  trees,  is 
clothed  with  a  deeply  furrowed 
coarse  bark,  especially  towards 
the  base,  where  it  generally  in- 
clines to  one  side,  from  the  weight 
of  the  top,  when  the  tree  is  quite 
voting.  The  branches  are  in  re- 
gular whoris,  and  invariably  turn 
upwards.  The  groups  of  cones 
point  outwards  in  star-like  clus- 
ters; whence  the  name  of  pin 
aster,  or  star  pine.  The  male 
catkins,  which  are,  on  dry  soils, 
produced  when  the  tree  is  only 
6  or  8  years  old,  arc  of  a  yellow 
or  fawn  colour,  sometimes  slight- 
ly tinged  with  red ;  they  are  more 
numerous,  generally  occupying  a 
space  of  from  4  in,  to  6  in.  or  v> 
more  in  length,  round  the  base 
of  the  shoot  of  the  current  year. 
When  these  male  catkins  dra\v 
off,  the  space  they  occupied  is 
left  bare;  and  hence  the  alter- 
nation already  mentioned,  of  tufts 
of  foliage  and  bare  places,  on 
the  extremities  oi  the  branches; 
and  which  arc  so  much  more  conspicuous  on  this  pine  than  on  any  other 
European  species,  from  the  greater  number  of  catkins  produced,  and  the 
greater  length  of  the  leaves.  The  female  catkins  appear  in  whorls  on 
ihe  extremities  of  the  shoots  of  the  current  year;  and  are  at  first  purple, 
but  afterwards  change  to  green,  and,  when  they  attain  maturity,  tn  the 
autumn  of  the  second  year,  become  of  a  rich  shining  brown.  The  pyra- 
midal termination  to  the  scales  of  the  cones  is  always  much  larger,  and 
more  prominent,  on  the  upper  side  of  the  cone  than  on  the  under  side,  and 
on  that  side  of  the  tree  which  is  exposed  to  the  sun,  than  on  that  which  is  in 
the  bhade.  There  is  a  more  decided  taproot  in  this  pine  than  in  any  other 
Eiiroijean  species;  and,  where  the  soil  is  dry  and  snndy,  it  descends  pcrfjen- 
dicularly  into  it,  like  the  root  of  a  broad-leaved  tree.  In  proportion  as  the 
perpendicular  roots  are  stronger  than  those  of  other  pines,  the  horizontal 
roots  are  weaker ;  and  hence,  in  the  case  of  transplanted  trees,  from  the 
weight  o^  the  head,  produced  by  the  dense  mass  of  long  foliage,  the  stem 
is  generally  inclined  to  one  side;  and  when,  after  two  or  three  years,  k  b^ns 
to  grow  erect,  a  curvature  appears  close  above  the  root,  which  remains  viMble 
even  in  old  trees.  The  rate  of  growth  is  very  rapid  ;  plants,  in  10  years  from 
the  seed,  attaining  the  height  of  10  ft.  or  12  ft.,  and,  in  twenty  years,  the  height 
of  30  ft.,  in  the  climate  of  London,  The  wood  is  in  thick  layers,  soft,  and  not 
of  great  duration.     The  finest  pinaster  in  the  neighbourhood  of  London  is 
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in  the  eardens  of  Fulham  Palace;  and  the  next  largest  are  at  Svon,  Pain's  Hill, 
and  wLitton.  The  tree  at  Fulhain  is  above  80  ft.  mgh ;  one  of  those  at  Whitton 
is  60  fl.  high,  with  a  trunk  4  ft.  in  diameter,  clear  of  branches  to  the  height  of 
40  ft.  Several  at  Pain's  Hill,  and  some  at  Syon,  are  above  60  ft.  hieb.  The 
largest  pinasters  which  we  have  heard  of  in  England  are  at  Westwidi  House, 
Norfolk,  the  seat  of  J.  Peters,  Esq.  They  were  planted  in  1702,  and  in  1809 
several  of  them  were  measured  by  N.  Kent,  Esq.,  and  found  to  be  upwards 
of  80ft.  high,  and  to  contain  about  eight  loads  of  timber  each.  (See  Tram, 
Soc.  Arts,  vol.  xxviii.  p.  42.) 

Geography^  Hisiory,  ^c.  The  pinaster  is  indigenous  to  the  south  of 
Europe,  and  to  both  shores  of  the  Mediterranean ;  to  Greece,  the  west  of 
Asia,  the  Himalayas,  and,  as  it  would  appear,  even  to  China.  It  may  be 
doubted,  however,  whether  it  has  not  been  carried  from  Europe  to  the 
latter  country.  It  is  not  indigenous  to  the  north  of  France  or  Germany, 
and  is,  perhaps,  most  abundant  in  Spain,  and  on  the  shores  of  the  Mediterra- 
nean. It  never  thrives,  except  in  deep  sand  or  sandy  loam ;  and  it  is  said 
to  perish  when  planted  in  c^careous  soil.  The  pinaster  was  introduced 
into  England  in  1596,  by  Gerard ;  and  one  of  the  oldest  trees  still  existing  is 
in  the  gardens  of  the  episcopal  palace  at  Fulham,  where,  as  we  have  seen 
above  and  in  p.  43.,  it  was,  m  1835,  80  ft.  high.  The  pinaster  has  since  been 
very  extensively  planted  in  Britain,  as  an  ornamental  tree;  and,  in  some 

Cof  Hampshu'e  and  Norfolk,  plantations  of  it  have  been  formed  on  a 
scale  for  useful  purposes.  In  Hampshire,  it  has  generally  failed, 
from  the  soil  beine  peaty,  wet  at  bottom,  shallow,  and  hard,  or  the  subsoil 
being  chalk.  In  Norfolk,  on  the  other  hand,  where  it  has  been  planted 
in  deep  sand,  the  success  has  been  very  different.  At  Westwich  House,  in 
that  county,  already  mentioned,  the  pinaster  began  to  be  planted  in  1702 ;  and 
many  trees,  still  existing  there,  are  from  70  ft.  to  80  ft.  high,  with  trunks  pro- 
portionately thick.  An  account  of  the  pinaster  plantations  at  this  place,  taken 
in  1809,  is  given  in  the  Transactions  of  the  Society  of  Arts,  vol.  xxviii.,  by  which 
it  appears  that  J.  B.  Peters,  Esq.,  the  father  of  the  present  proprietor,  had 
raised  above  200,000  plants  from  seeds  gathered  ft'om  his  own  trees.  He 
had  planted  altogether  upwards  of  500  acres,  through  which  he  had  formed  a 
<lrive  of  five  miles  in  length.  The  situation  is  bleak,  and  the  soil  sand, 
covered  with  heath,  on  a  subsoil  of  coarse  hard  gravel,  or  dead  yellow  sand. 
Nevertheless,  on  this  soil  the  plants  grow  so  r^idly,  that,  in  8  or  9  years 
after  planting,  their  trunks  are  from  10  in.  to  20  in.  round,  and  some  have 
occasionally  made  shoots  of  5  ft.  in  length  in  2  years.  They  are  planted  at 
7  ft.  apart  every  way,  and  remain  unthinned  and  unpruned  till  they  attain  a 
circumference  of  2  ft.  or  3  ft.  Such  is  the  vigour  with  which  these  trees 
grow,  that,  on  the  steep  side  of  a  hill,  the  roots  have  been  observed  to  emerge 
ft'om  the  soil,  creep  along  its  surface  for  2  ft.  or  3  ft.,  and  then  strike  into  the 
soil  again.  {Trans.  Soc.  Arts^  vol.  xxviii.  p.  42.)  In  Scotland  and  Ireland,  the 
pinaster  has  only  been  planted  as  an  ornamental  tree ;  and  it  thrives,  in  these 
countries,  in  low  situations,  and  near  the  sea.  In  France,  it  cannot  be  culti- 
vated with  a  view  to  profit,  to  the  north  of  Paris ;  and,  even  in  that  latitude, 
it  is  sometimes  destroyed  by  severe  winters  :  for  example,  in  1788,  when  a 
severe  frost  killed  some  large  trees  on  the  estate  of  Malesherbes.  It  abounds 
in  Switzerland,  where  its  timber  is  said  to  be  used  in  forming  shingles ;  and  it 
is  planted  as  an  ornamental  tree  in  Germany,  but  scarcely  thrives  north  of 
Hamburg. 

The  most  remarkable  fact  in  the  history  of  this  tree  is,  the  great  use  which 
has  been  made  of  it  in  France,  in  covering  immense  tracts  of  barren  sand. 
This  mode  of  improvement  was  first  commenced  in  1789,  by  M.  Bremonder, 
of  the  Administration  of  Forests,  who  publbbed  a  memoir  on  the  subject  in 
the  year  1800,  of  which  we  shall  make  a  vei^  brief  abridgement.  There  are 
very  extensive  downs  in  several  countries  of  Europe ;  and  the  most  remarkable 
in  France  are  those  between  Dunkirk  and  Nieuport,  between  Calais  and 
Boulogne,  and  between  the  rivers  Adour  and  Girondc.     Brcmonticr  ro.u- 
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rnenced  his  operations  in  the  GuH"  of  Gascony,  in  1780.  The  downs  there  ai'e 
composed  of  drifting  sands,  co*'ering  300  s({itnre  miles.  Bremen  tier  compares 
tliestirface  of  this  iiiiiuenae  tract  to  a  sea,  wliicli,  when  agitated  to  fitry  by  a 
tempest,  had  been  suddcnh  Axed,  and  changed  to  sand,  it  offered  notlting  to 
llie  eye,  but  a  juoiiotojious  repetition  of  white  wavy  mountaini!*,  perfectly  de- 
stitute of  vegetation.  In  times  of  violent  storms  of  wind,  the  biirlace  of  these 
downs  was  entirely  changed  ;  what  were  hills  of  sand  often  becoming  valleys, 
and  the  contrary.  The  sand,  on  these  occasions,  was  often  carried  up  into 
the  interior  of  the  country,  coverinj?  cultivated  fields,  villages,  and  evcu  entire 
forests.  This  takes  place  so  gradually  (by  the  sand  sweeping  idong  the  sur- 
face, and  thus  raising  it,  or  falling  froin  the  air  in  a  shower  of  particles,  so 
fine  as  lo  be  scarcely  perceptiUk'X  that  nothing  is  desitroyed.  The  sand  gradualiy 
rises  anioni;  crops,  as  if  they  were  inundated  with  water;  and  the  herbage  and 
the  tops  o(  treeii  appear  <juite  green  and  heidlhy,  even  to  the  moment  of  their 
being  overwhelmed  with  the  .sand,  which  is  so  very  fine  as  to  resemble  that 
used  in  England  In  hour-^la^iies.  After  three  chapters  of  prelijuinary  mutter 
of  intense  interest,  M.  Bremontier,  in  his  fourth  chapter,  gives  an  account  of 
the  manner  in  which  he  proceeded,  not  only  to  fix  this  sea  of  sand,  but  to 
render  it  productive  of  tin>bcr,  resin,  and  other  articles.  This  process  i*  as 
remarkable  for  its  simplicity  bs  for  its  complete  success.  It  consijits  in  sowing 
on  tl»e  surface  seeds  of  the  common  broom,  mixed  with  those  of  i-'inus  Fi- 
nostcr ;  commencUi|!  on  the  side  next  the  sea,  or  on  that  from  which  ihe 
wind  generally  prevails,  and  sowing  in  narrow  zone^,  in  a  direction  at  right 
angles  to  that  of  the  wind ;  the  first-sown  zone  being  protected  by  a  line  of 
hurdles,  this  zone  protecting  the  second,  tlie  second  the  tliird,  and  so  on,  tilj 
the  whole  breadth  of  the  downs  in  that  locality  is  covered  with  [ilantation. 
From  4  lb.  to  5  lb.  of  broom  seed,  and  from  I  ib.  to  2  lb.  of  pinaster  seed, 
arc  sown  per  acre,  and  unmediately  covered  with  branches  of  pines,  or  of 
other  trees,  with  the  letives  on,  brought  from  the  nearest  woods,  in  order  tof 
shelter  and  protect  the  seed,  and,  by  the  help  of  the  hurdle  fence,  to  retain 
the  sand.  These  branches  are  laid  down  in  n  regular  manner  in  the  directiun 
of  the  wind,  and  ovtrlapping  one  another,  so  as  to  produce  usort  of  thateliing 
to  the  surface ;  and,  in  places  very  much  exposed,  rods  are  laid  across  them, 
and  firmly  hooked  down.  In  a  word,  wherever  seeds  i%s:c  sown,  the  surface  of 
the  downs,  us  far  as  the  sowing  extends,  may  be  s^ud  to  be  carelully  thatchedsj 
branches  of  evergreen  trees  beuig  used  instead  of  straw.  In  six  weeks  or  two 
months,  the  broom  seeds  have  produced  plants  C  in.  in  height,  and  which 
attain  three  or  four  times  that  height  in  the  course  of  the  first  season.  The 
pines  do  not  rise  above  3in»or  4  in,  the  first  year;  and  it  is  7  or  8 years  belbrej 
they  completely  overtop  the  broom,  which  often  attains,  in  these  downs,  from' 
12  tt.  to  15ft.  in  height.  At  the  age  of  10  or  12  years,  the  pines  have,  in  a 
great  measure,  suffocated  the  broom,  and  they  are  then  thinned,  the  branches 
cut  oft' being  used  for  the  purpose  of  thatching  downs  not  yet  recovered,  and, 
the  trunks  and  roots  cut  into  pieces  and  burned,  to  make  tar  and  charcoal. 
In  about  20  years,  the  trees  are  from  i^LMt.  to  30  ft.  in  height  ;  and  they  araJ 
now  prepared  for  producing  resin,  whith  process  is  carried  ou,  in  the  niaaucfij 
hereal'ter  described, for  10  or  li?  years;  when  the  trees  are  cut  down, snid  thcirj 
branches  applied,  as  before^  for  thatching',  and  their  trunks  and  roots  for  making  < 
tar  and  charcoal;  the  self-sown  seeds  having  funiisiied  the  surface  with  a  pro*] 
geny  to  succeed  them.  In  IihN,  a  conmiission  appointed  by  the  French  go*, 
vernment  made  a  report  on  the  downs,  and  announced  that  about  Iti.oOOil 
acres  of  downs  had  been  covered  with  thriving  plantations,  and  that  it  waa. 
found  a  thatching  or  covering  of  any  kind  oi  vfgctu!l>le  hcrbajre,  such  as  straw,,' 
rushes,  reeds,  sea-weed,  Sec,  miglu  l»e  used  instead  of  branches,  and  was  even 
preferable,  Afiotl>^r  improvenicnt  whicJi  had  been  tried,  and  found  vcj-y  sue- 
II  of  a  fence  of  hoards  for  that  of  wattled  hurtlies,  a» 
^  the  wind,  (tiee  IJici.  (ki  Eattx  rt  Forth^  torn,  i, 
ii'.j     iiii.M  t>  uMtuOonSj  imd  others  to  the  Landcs  of  Bordeaux,  aud  bc> 
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nreen  tba:  cin^  uki  Bajocjcie,  «Licxi  are  tbere  c&.<6d  pi£nai»«  cocwmnte 
Cbe  principal  ricbci  c<  tiie  in'^fcr-itanii.  who  are  al2A;*>?  enrje:y  sopponcd  br 
the  pnf oraxkKi  oc  re»ix>  ii»d  lix  froac  U)«  f>iiia»icT  !br»ts. 

Proptrtitt  emJ  L'uj.  TsiO-i^h  :be  «\:ic*d  of  the  p'.r;ais:er  is  soft,  u»d  ocst  of 
long  dumion,  h  is  emplojei,  in  the  ZLAr.Ttt  arsenaJ  ax  Toulon,  ior  the  oittcr 
cases  of  all  iht  pac^aees  «hk±k  &re  pjt  on  loard  vessels,  aod  prinripaLT  tor 
the  piles  an-i  props  «ckh  are  ii«^  :or  tti.*r^r.ing  the  frames  of  Tesseb  while 
the;- are  bexnz  corkscrsctei.  In  fr-'FJeaux  &ci  in  Provence,  it  u  employed 
for  the  eoinxDoo  kinis  o:  carptr.trr,  for  packic^-ix^xes,  and  for  fuel;  but 
the  most  Tdlu^<e  psn-oxi  Ij  wnich  the  tree  is  appJed  in  these  countries  is 
the  production  of  resrlc,  tar.  tni  ^c.;. black. 

J/odlr  of  prtHnw.KZ  i'»t  rfn'.:iu  Pri-lurti  ./the  P.tast^.  Those  are  otMained 
chiefly  in  the  piv>rix«ce  oi  G_ier.ntr,  :rj3j  the  trees  .fchich  stow  on  the  immense 
tract  of  sandy  i»ciil  t\ttz,lznz  ai>:ij  tne  scacotast  from  Bayoose  to  Medoc  in 
one  direction,  and  frorzi  the  sea  to  the  borders  of  the  river  Ganmne  in  the 
other.  When  the  trees  h^ve  attaicird  tbe  act  of  frozn  io  to  30  years,  with 
trunks  wbout  4  ft.  in  circ;::j.ference,  thcv  ^re  tuoii.'ht  to  have  acquired  suffi- 
cient strenzth  to  bear  the  e\tr:scti  :>ri  ot*  ti.eir  s.^>.~  Tne  tioizMrr  i  which  is  the 
name  given  to  the  p^er^on  who  coliKrct*  t.'it  re* in  •.:^ual]y  tests  the  tiee,  by 
putting  hi^s  arm  roiind  it,  saJ  if  the  trii-.k  is  so  thi..L  th.tt  he  cannot  see  h» 
Sngen  on  the  other  side,  he  coisi^^r:  t:  e  irL-e  c  f  sufP.LitDt  size  for  him  to  com- 
mence his  opencion-.  Tr.is  h:-  J->c;  i>y  nrst  sirip^-in^  od'a  piece  of  the  outer 
baric  from  a  space  of  al>:fut  4  is.  or  6  in.  viJe,  and  from  1^  in.  to  l^in.  long. 
A  hollow  is  then  cm  in  the  ^:>-«er  part  of  tije  trunk,  with  a  hatchet  slicfatly 
curved  like  a  Li»!-r;ocik,  in  »ucn  a  manner  a?  to  retain  the  f?'-id  resin  to  thie 
extent  of  about  tad:  a  p;:;t :  or  a  sn:^.!  trough  is  attavbed  lo  the  bottoai  of  the 
channel  formed  b\  the  rexov  ^i  of  the  bark.  Fro;.-^  thi*  re>trvoir,  in  a  direction 
upwarda,  and  over  the  'jmce  frc:;i  which  the  outer  b^  was  removed,  the  wood 
is  laid  bare  to  the  lenitn  of  tj'ir..,  and  to  the  width  of  4 in.,  and  the  resin 
oozes  out  from  between  the  Uirk  ard  the  wood,  and  runs  into  the  resrr- 
Toir,  from  which  it  is  taken  with  wooJen  or  iron  ladles,  or  is  conducted  by  the 
trou\:h  to  a  ves^ei  proper  to  receive  it.  Every  week,  the  person  employed  to 
perftMin  the  of>eration  has  occiision  to  reopen  tbe  wound,  and  slightly  in- 
crease its  height  and  breadth,  without,  however,  ever  exceeding  li«in.  in 
length  in  the  course  of  the  seaMjn.  These  successive  cuts  are  ret^uisite, 
because  the  resinous  ir.atter  flows  more  freely  from  new  wounds  than 
old  ones ;  but,  as  the  slightest  touch  is  found  sufficient,  the  operator  should 
be  careful  not  to  injure  the  tree  more  than  is  Dece^sa^y.  This  work  re- 
auires  activity,  as  one  man  is  genemily  expected  to  be  able  to  manage 
from  llAJff  to  2<XiO  trees ;  and  dhe  operation  is  continued  on  the  same  tree 
by  annually  removing  a  portion  of  the  bark,  till  the  part  laid  bare  is 
from  r^  ft.  to  l.>  ft.  in  heijht ;  which  takes  place,  commonly,  in  7  or  &> 
years.  At  that  time,  a  fresh  channel  is  commenced,  so  close'  to  the  pre- 
ceding cut,  as  to  leave  only  an  inch  or  two  ol  bark  between  them,  and 
it  is  conducted  gnulually  to  the  same  height  as  the  other.  After  this, 
other  channel!)  are  successively  cut,  till  the  operator  has  completely  en- 
circled  the  tree;  by  which  time,  the  first  wounds  are  so  well  healed  ns 
to  be  ready  to  be  cut  a:.'ain,  it'  the  operator  has  done  his  work  properly. 
When  the  trees  arc  to  be  tliinned,  those  deatined  to  be  removed  are  cut  into 
numerous  channel-*  aJ  round  the  tree  at  once,  and  three  times  the  height  of 
those  usually  niaile,  and  this  is  continued  for  two  or  three  years  together  ; 
after  which  the  trees  are  cut  down  and  burned,  to  extract  their  tar.  This 
operation  is  called  Imffer  a  pin  jtvrdu.  When  the  wound  is  above  the  height 
of  a  man,  the  operator  makes  use  of  a  pole  cut  with  hlanting  notches  to  r»> 
ceive  bis  feet ;  by  the  aid  ot'  which  he  climbs  up  the  tree  with  great  dexteritr. 
When  arrived  at  the  necessary  hei{;ht,  he  twists  his  left  leg  round  the  noie 
and  the  tree,  thni  holdin;;  thcni  firmly  together,  and  then  resting  his  nght 
foot  in  one  of  the  notches,  he  u->L-b  InUh  his  hand^  to  cut  the  tree,  as  before 
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uieotloned,  with  just  as  much  ease  as  though  he  had  a  proper  ladder  leaning 
ngainsC  the  iree.  The  rctiniert  always  climb  with  nuked  feet,  und  they  afe  flo 
expert,  thut  it  takes  them  only  two  or  three  minutes  to  mount  a  tree,  enlarge 
the  wound,  and  descend  ;  the  rh'mier  then  tukes  his  pole  on  liis  shotdder  and 
runs  to  the  next  tree,  which  he  also  mounts  with  sutn  expedition,  that  a  good 
workman  will  trim  from  200  to  300  trees  in  a  day-  The  season  for  cutting 
the  pines  ta  from  May  to  September;  and  the  resinous  matter  flows  moot 
freely  in  warm  weather ;  it  also  flows  much  more  frcel}  from  those  trees 
which  are  exposed  to  the  sun,  than  from  tlioiie  which  crow  in  the  shade. 
Beiiides  the  re!»in  whleh  Hows  from  the  wounds  given  to  tlie  tree,  some  drops 
exude  frojn  cracks  in  the  bark,  which  dry,  und  form  grains,  often  eujployed 
to  adulti-rate  the  incense  used  in  CutholJc  churches,  by  the  persons  who 
sell  thut  .substance.  These  natural  drops  are  only  produced  when  the  tree  is 
become  very  old,  and  when  nearly  all  the  resin  which  it  can  be  made  lo  yield  by 
artificial  mtans  ha** been  extracted  from  it.  The  resinous  matter  which  exudes 
from  the  pinaster  ia  called  by  several  names  in  France,  even  in  its  raw 
stntc.  That  which  incrusta  on  the  sides  of  the  wound  is  culled  barras.  It 
IB  nearly  as  white  as  wax,  and  is  used  to  mix  with  that  substance  far 
making  tapers,  to  which  it  gives  suppleness  and  elasticity.  The  barras  is 
collected  only  once  in  the  year,  at  the  end  of  the  season ;  and  it  is  scraped 
off  with  a  kind  of  iron  ruke.  The  principal  substance  which  flows  from 
the  tree  is  called  galipot,  or  rcnne  uiuf/e.  This  substance,  having  been 
collected  in  the  hollow  cut  in  the  tree,  or  in  the  trough  attached  to  it, 
is  put  into  large  pits  or  reservoirs,  capable  of  containing;  150  or  200  bar- 
rels each,  which  pits  are  dug  in  the  earth,  and  lined  with  planks  made  of 
the  pine  tree,  fitted  so  close  together  as  to  prevent  the  liquid  oozing 
through.  It  is  afterwards  melted  in  large  copper  caldrons,  set  in  brick- 
work, to  free  it  from  the  impurities  mixed  with  it.  It  is  necessary  that 
the  caldrons  used  for  this  purpose  should  be  set  in  brickwork,  with  a 
proper  chimney  to  convey  away  the  smoke ;  as,  should  the  smoke  be  suffered 
to  come  in  contact  with  the  resin,  the  whole  would  probably  take  fire.  It 
is  also  necessary  to  keep  continually  stirring  the  resin,  to  prevent  it  from 
burning  at  the  bottom  of  the  caldron.  When  the  resinous  matter  is  to  be 
made  into  brown  resin,  some  of  the  barras  is  mixed  with  it ;  and,  when  the 
mixtiu'e  in  ihoujiht  lo  be  sufficiently  boiled,  a  little  of  it  is  poured  on  a  piece 
of  wood;  and  if,  when  it  beconus  cotd,  it  will  crumble  between  tbe  fingers, 
the  resin  is  ready.  It  is  then  poured  through  a  filter  mode  of  straw  laid 
horizontally,  and  iin.  or  i  in.  thick,  and  ran  iato  barrels,  where  it  is  left  to 
hiirdcn.  In  this  stiite  it  is  brown  and  brittle,  and  is  called  by  the  French 
brat  stCf  which  is  the  brown  resin  of  the  shops. 

To  make  yellow  resin,  when  the  resinous  matter  is  boiling,  a  quantity  of 
cold  water  is  added,  a  few  drops  at  a  time :  this  makes  the  resin  swell ; 
and  a  trough  having  been  previously  fixed  to  one  side  of  the  caldron, 
the  resinous  matter  flows  through  it  to  a  vessel  placeil  to  receive  it.  From 
this  the  operator  raises  it  by  a  latlleful  at  a  time,  and  puts  it  back  into  the 
caldron  ;  repeating  the  operation  several  times,  till  the  resin  becomes  as 
yellow  and  as  clear  as  wax.  It  is  then  filtered  through  straw  into  moulds 
hollowed  in  the  sand,  where  it  is  formed  into  the  cukes  sold  in  the  shops. 
To  nmke  these  moulds,  a  circle  is  first  traced  in  the  sand,  with  a  forked 
stick,  which  acts  like  a  pjiir  of  compasses;  the  sand  is  then  hollowed  out 
with  a  knife,  and  the  bottom  and  sides  of  the  mould  are  well  beaten  with 
wooden  mallets  to  make  them  perfectly  hard  and  smooth.  The  cakes  of 
reain  generally  weigh  from  1601b.  to  201)  lb,  each.  The  straw  through 
which  the  resinous  matter  was  filtered,  the  pieces  of  wood  through  which 
it  ran,  and,  in  short,  all  the  apparently  waste  materials  used  in  preparing  the 
resin,  are  carefully  preserved,  and  burnt  in  a  close  furnace,  in  order  to  make 
lampblack ;  or  in  a  tar  furnace,  to  extract  from  them  a  resinous  matter,  which 
is  sold  cheap,  and  called  in  France  puic  noir,  or  black  pitch. 

Mifde  of  preparing  Lampbhik.     When  the  wood  of  the  pine  tree  is  burned 
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for  tar,  liunpUlack  is  formed  on  the  cover  of  the  furnace;  but  a  superior  kind 
18  made  from  the  straw,  &c.,  used  in  straining  the  resin,  which  is  burned  for 
tbe  »ole  purpose  of  obtaining;  tliis  pigment.  The  apparatus  employed  for 
this  purpose  con»ti>ts  of  a  furnace,  a  chimney,  and  a  sniail  chamber,  or  box, 
for  coilcctmg  the  soot.  The  fumoce  is  about  2  ft.  G  in.  wide,  3  ft.  or  4  ft.  long, 
and  2  ft,  <lin.  high  ;  and  it  is  usually  set  in  brick.  On  each  of  the  long  sides, 
this  furnace  has  an  opening  near  the  bottom,  which  can  be  shut  at  pleasure^ 
by  means  of  a  little  door  attached  to  it.  The  furnace  has  a  brick  chhnney, 
nrnde  almost  horizontal,  to  conduct  the  smoke  into  the  chamber,  or  box. 
The  chimney  is  from  14  in.  to  16  in.  long,  and  12  in.  or  13  in.  broad  and  high. 
At  the  place  where  the  pipe  of  the  chimney  terminates,  is  constructed  a 
chamber,  or  liox^  into  which  the  pipe  should  enter  some  inches,  so  as  to  carry 
the  smoke  into  its  centre.  This  chamber  is  generally  about  li?  ft.  square,  and 
9ft.  high  in  the  roof;  there  is  a  door  on  one  side,  and  in  the  upper  part,  or 
ceiling;,  there  is  an  opening  5  ft.  or  6  ft.  square.  Tbe  walls  uf  the  chamber 
are  either  lined  with  tiiin  planks  of  wood,  or  plastered  very  smooth  ;  and  the 
door  is  fitted  closely  into  a  groove.  Over  the  opening  in  the  roof  is  placed 
a  flannel  bag,  supported  by  rods  of  wood  in  the  Ibrra  of  a  pyramid,  and  com- 
posed of  four  pieces  of  coarse  flannel  sewed  together.  When  the  lampblack 
IS  to  be  made,  a  little  of  the  straw  through  which  the  resin  and  tar  have  been 
strained,  and  some  of  the  other  refuse,  are  put  into  the  furnace,  and  lighted, 
fresh  straw  impregnated  with  tar  being  strewed  over  the  fire  as  fast  as  the 
other  is  consumed.  The  smoke  passes  into  the  chamber,  and  deposits  its  soot 
on  the  walls,  and  on  the  flannel  bag,  from  both  of  which  it  is  detached,  after 
the  whole  of  the  straw  and  refuse  has  been  burned,  bv  striking  tbe  outside 
smartly  with  a  stick.  The  flannel  pyramid  acts  as  a  filter  to  the  lighter  part 
of  the  smoke,  retaining  tbe  soot,  and  nennitting  the  heated  air  to  escape  mto 
the  atmosphere.  The  door  of  the  chamber  is  then  opened,  and  the  lamp- 
black, being  swept  out,  is  packed  in  small  barrels  made  of  the  wood  of  the 
spruce  fir,  for  sale.  In  the  Landes,  the  furnace  and  chimney  are  in  the  open 
air,  and  only  the  chamber  is  covered  with  a  tiletl  roof;  but  in  Germany  the 
whole  apparatus  is  constructed  in  a  barn4ike  building,  about  ^4  ft.  long,  by 
iJ^ft.  wide,  and  10  ft.  high.  (See  Hartig*s  Lt/irl/uiU/ur  Forstir^  a&  quoted  by 
Baudrillart.)  In  Du  Hamcrs  Traite  det  Arircx  tt  ArbuxicSy  art.  Pin,  he  tells 
us  that  lampblack  is  sometimes  made,  in  Paris  and  other  cities,  by  burning 
the  black  resin  in  a  kind  of  lump,  with  a  tiii  tube  attached  to  serve  as  a  chimney, 
the  end  of  which  tube  is  fixed  in  a  close  box,  with  an  opening  in  the  top,  sur- 
mounted with  a  flannel  cone,  as  before  described. 

Turpentine  is  rarely  made  from  the  pinaster,  as  it  is  very  inferior  to  that 
produced  by  the  silver  fir.  Oil  of  turpentine  is,  however,  procured  by 
distilling  the  galipot,  or  raw  resin,  obtained  from  the  tree,  with  water. 
The  oil  ascends  with  the  water,  from  which  it  is  afterwards  separated  ;  and 
the  residue  is  the  colophony,  or  black  resin,  of  the  shops.  The  tar  pro- 
duced from  the  pinaster,  which  is  very  inferior  to  that  of  the  S>cotch  pine, 
is  called  in  France,  goudn^n  de*  Landet^  or  goudron  de  Gnzf.  When  the 
treas  have  yielded  all  their  resin,  they  are  cut  down,  and  the  thickest  part*  oC 
the  trunk  ami  roots  cut  into  bUlets,  about  2  ft.  long  and  ^  in.  square,  which 
arc  piled  up  over  an  iron  grating,  and  covered  with  clay  at  the  sides,  and 
burnt  much  in  the  same  manner  as  has  been  already  dcs4.'ril)ed  (p.  !^I74,) 
(or  procuring  tar  from  the  /*inus  sylve*tris. 

In  Britain,  it  can  hardly  be  considered  advisable  to  plant  the  pinaster  for 
its  timber,  in  any  situation  where  the  Scotch  pine  or  the  larch  will  grow ; 
and,  even  if  it  were  profitable  to  employ  the  tree  in  the  production  of  resin, 
our  Hummers  are  pnibably  not  sufficiently  warm  to  produce  that  secretion  in 
any  quaritity.  As  an  ornamental  pine,  the  pinaster  holds  the  first  rank;  and 
no  plantation,  where  pines  are  admissible,  ought  to  be  without  it. 

SoUt  Situalimi^  Propagaiiofi^  tfc.  A  deep  dry  sand,  or  a  sandy  loam  on  a 
dry  bottom,  suits  this  tree  best ;  and,  acconJing  tt)  Maleiiherbes  and  Hosier,  and 
all  the  French  authors  who  have  written  on  it,  it  abhors  chalk,  and  ever)  de- 
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scriptton  of  cnlcareoiis  soil.  With  reipect  to  elevation,  though  it  will  endure 
the  sea  breeze,  it  will  not  grow,  in  England,  much  above  the  level  of  the  sea. 
In  Hampshire^  at  Mudditbrd,  near  Christchurch,  which,  in  1830,  was  one  of  the 
handsomest  and  best  kept  small  places  in  England,  there  are  some  remarkably 
fine  pinasters,  growing  so  near  the  sea,  that  the  salt  water  must  have  access  to 
their  roots.  It  is  propagated  by  seeds,  which  may  be  procured  in  any  quantity, 
and  at  a  moderate  price,  from  BordeauK.  Seeds  arc  also  ripened  in  several  parta 
of  England  ;  and  many  trees,  as  we  have  already  observed  (p.  2219.),  have  been 
raised  from  them.  The  cones,  which  rijien  in  the  August  or  September  of 
the  second  year,  may  be  gathered  in  ilctobcr  and  November,  and  spread  on  a 
floor,  under  cover,  to  the  thickness  of  2tLor  Sit.;  and,  during  inclement 
weather  in  winter,  women  and  children  may  be  employed  to  take  out  the 
seeds.  The  first  process  consists  in  throwing  the  cones  into  boiling  water 
for  a  few  seconds,  to  soften  the  turpentine  which  glues  the  scales  together ; 
inmiediately  afterwards,  upon  their  beginning  to  snap  or  crackle,  they  should 
be  taken  out,  otherwise  the  water  gets  to  the  seed  and  injures  it.  Every 
knob  or  scale  is  then  separated  with  the  point  of  a  knife,  and  the  seed  is 
easily  taken  out.  The  thne  of  sowing  the  seeds  is  April,  luid  the  covering 
from  ^  in.  to  ^  in.  WticTi  it  is  intended  to  plant  this  species  on  a  large 
scale,  the  sooner  the  young  plants  are  moved  to  where  they  are  finally  to 
remain,  the  better ;  but  in  nurseries,  where  there  is  only  a  demand  for  them  ia 
OTnall  quantities,  they  are  best  kept  in  pole. 

Statittk*.  VUtui  VituUUr  in  England.  U  the  Fjiv\n^t  df  hondon.  At  Fulhun  Pilace.  ISO  jewi 
old.  It  i«  80  C),  high,  ihe  ilianicler  of  lh«  trunk  4  n.,  and  of  thr  h«id  JUft  ,  the  girt  of  thU  tr»^  la 
1793,  wu  10  tt.  Ami  iit  1837,  IS  ft  (See  p.  4J)  At  York  Houw.  Twickenham.  It  is  t2ft.  hIglH 
the  dlAQicter  of  the  trouk  8  ft  fi  in..  *iid  of  the  head  33  ft.  At  Abercorn  Priory »  Suntnorr,  it  It  60  *t 
high  i  iind  It  Syon  are M>^'eral  6i>  ft.  high.  —  South  or  London^  In  CornwKll.at  Cttrclew,  it  ia  Sitt. 
I)i|th,  dLiunetcr  of  ibe  trunk  3(1.  Gin,  uid  of  the  head  5u  ft  In  Hampttiire,  at  Tcitwood,  TO  yMis 
ulanted,  it  it  53  ft.  high.  In  Surrey,  at  Oakham,  :iS  yearf  planted,  it  it  46  ft.  high;  at  Barwood^ 
fiirk,  it  ii  aj  ft  high,  the  dbmelcrnr  the  trunk  4  ft.  6in.,  and  of  the  liead  &)  ft, ;  at  Dceiideiie,  9ye«ra<i 

nlanU-J,  it  i«  In  ft  high North  of  London,    lit  Berkshire,  at  Bear  Wood,  14  y  eart  planted,  it  1*  Sfi  ft. 

nish;  at  White  Kjiight*,  S5  years  ulanted,  it  it  43 It  high.  In  EKirhatn,  at  Southend,  44)  year* 
planted,  it  i«  tKI (I.  hiKh,  with  *  trunk  3  «.  in  dtatneter.  In  I-eJt«tffshlre,  at  Efvulon  Cwtle,  39 
yean  ptarated,  it  la  40 ft  high.  In  Kottiiigbamnhire.nt  Clumber  Fark,  it  is  tiOtt.  high,  the  diamctet 
of  tbetrunk  3ft.  6in.,  and  of  the  head  ^  f^.  In  PvDihruki>«hiri',  *t  .St3irk)x>k'  Tuurt,  55  years  nlantedi 
It  ia  40(1  high.  In  H&itnanhire,  at  Maiiilaugh  CaiUe,  it  is  4)4  ft.  hi^'h.  with  a  trunk  1  tX.  l(itn.  in 
diameter.  In  Staffbrttihire,  at  Trddealey  Parlt,  8  year*  planted,  it  it  itltt.  high  j  in  the  Hand»wt>rth 
Vurterv,  rlyear»  piantecl,  it  i»  lift  high.  In  Stjffcilk.  at  Finbcirough  Jl.^11,  l.:>  yean  ulaiited,  it  l« 
85  ft.  high  ,  at  A inplon  14*11,  12  year*  pl^kiHetl,  it  ik  iS  ft  high.  In  \VoTce*ierthlre,  at  Hacley,  ia  ona 
with  a  trunk  4  ft.  in  diameter  ;  at  C'rooue,  70  je&tt  planted,  it  ia  9Uft  high,  the  diancter  of  (b« 
U-unk  2  ft-  4  in,,  a  11.1  of  the  head  iltlft. 

VinutVifidstfiin'icijtiatut.  South  nf  EtUnburgh.  In  DerwIrkihSre.  at  the  Hinel,  60 yean  planted, 
it  b  Si5fL  high.  In  Haddinptnnghire,  at  TynnlnghamCj  it  i»  4£  fl.  high,  the  diameter  of  the  tninit 
S  fL.aiMl  of  the  head  J;'  tt  — North  of  Ldinhurj^h.  In  the  Itle  of  Bute,  at  >t«iint  Stewart,  10  yeatw 
planted,  it  it  17  ft  high.  In  Rust-ihire.  at  Brahan  Cattle,  it  it  35  H.  high,  the  diameter  of  the  trunk 
\ii.e  in    and  of  the  bead  36  ft. 

Pirnwf  VintltdT  m  /niaruL  At  Dublin,  in  the  Glasnevln  Botanic  Garden,  35  yeart  planted,  it  la 
15  n.  hijih.  In  Kilkenny,  at  Wooditock,  SO  yean  (ttanted,  it  it  7S  Jl-  high,  the  diameter  of  the  tronk 
itt  9  in.,  and  of  the  head  18  ft  In  Down,  lit  Mount  Stcwrart,  5i)  year*  pl»iUcd,  it  U  1€  a.  high.  In 
Oalway,  at  Coolc,  it  U  Vi  ft  high. 

Pbitu  PtHuticr  m  Fitrtign  Cirttntria,  In  Franee,  in  the  pork  of  Ciervaux,  44  yeart  planted.  It  \m 
fl2  a,  high,  the  diaincteT  of  the  trunk  $ft  6  in.,  and  of  the  head  52  ft.  In  Bavaria,  in  the  Botaole 
Garden,  Municli,  IB  yean  planted,  it  it  \b  It  high.  In  Auttria,  at  Vienna,  in  Roaentbal'i  Nurterr, 
25  veart  planted,  it  it  90  It.  high.  At  Briick  on  the  Leytha,  40  year*  planted,  it  itSOft  high. 
In  tuly,  at  Monaa,  S4  yean  planted,  it  i*  45  ft  high. 

Commercial  Statutes.  Seeds,  in  London,  are  3*.  per  lb;  one  year*s  seedling 
plants  are  ID*,  per  thousand,  and  one  year  transjJianttMJ  2^,  ver  thousand; 
and  plants  in  pots  are  1».  6d.  each.  At  BoUwjllcr,  plants  are  1  franc  each;  and 
at  New  York,  I  dollar. 


1  13.  P.  Ti'nka  /..     The  Stone  Pine. 


IdnUificAiioH,  Un,  Up.  PL,  1»19.  ;  Hilt  Diet.,  No.S. ;  Hunt.  Etc!.  Syl.,  p,  'Hm.  ;  Vill.  Daupb.,  JL 
pTBlk  ;  Lamlv  Pin  .ed.  2..  1.  t  10. 11, ;  N.  Du  Ham.,  5.  p.  3421.;  Ait  Hort  Kcw.,cd.  t..S. )».  XB.-, 
WlUd.  Berol.  Bujms,,  p.  3(>9. ;  Miohx.  N.  Amer.  Syl,  3.  n,  Hd  ^  Hayne  Dend.,  pi  ML  ;  Iji'wton'c 
Manual,  p.  J4L  t  Ron  Jard.,  1SS7,  ^  974  ;  l.edd.  Cat,  tJ.  ISAi. 

jeMwmmet.  P  tailva  ffauA,  Pm.,  p.  4yl..  BlMlm ,  t  189..  Du  Horn.  <•!*►«,.  S. ^  125. ;  P.  donn'ttica 
M^k.  Votmn.,  »7  ,  Tabem^  yc,33n  i  Pin  Pignon,  Plo  bon.  Fin  culUvf,  Pin  Plni*r.  ».  i  Ger.cU*. 
bcr«  Fieht*.  Gtr. 

KngrMti^M.    Blackw.,  t  189.  i  Du  Haia  Arb.,  9.  t  C7.  ;  Talx'm.  Ir..!«lfi. ;  Lamb.  Pin.,  1.  t  lU.ll. ; 
N.  Du  Ham.,  5.  t  72,  f.  3. ;  Polt  elTurp.,  t  1C5  ;  Mithx.  N.  Amer.  .Syl,  .1  t  135.  .  our  J!g,  SldO., 
to  our  u»ual  M-ale  ;>»>«.  210ii.  to  ilim.,  of  the  natural  tite,  from  Drt}pmorc  and  While  Kniffhtij^ 
and  the  plate  of  thtt  tree  in  our  Ian  Vutumr. 
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Spi^c.  Char.,  ifc.  Leaves  in  pair*.  Cones  ovate,  obtuse,  nearly 
as  long  as  the  leaves,  thetr  scaJes  with  recun^etl  tIcciciuou» 
points.  Seed  bony,  with  very  short  wings.  Crest  of  the 
anthers  japgcti.  ( Suti//i )  The  buds  ( see  ^g.  2 1 OG  )  resemble 
those  or  Pinnatcr,  but  are  smaller  in  all  their  cliinenaions^ 
much  leas  pointed,  more  woolly,  and  wholly  without  resin. 
The  surrounding  buds  are  nearly  as  large  as  the  central  one. 
The  leaves  are  from  5  in,  to  7  in.,  and  sometimes 8  in.,  long, 
aemated  ;  sheaths,  at  fir^t,  jj  in.  long,  afterwiards  becoming 
lacerated,  shortened  to  half  their  length,  and  ringed  with 
four  or  five  ringsi.  Cone  from  5  in.  to  6  in.  in  length  ;  and 
from  3J  in.  to  4  in,  in  breadth ;  scales  lai^e  and  wood^, 
from  2  in.  to  *?A  in.   in   length,  and  from   I  in.  to   1 J  in.  m  ^1<W 

lircadlh,  with  the  thickened  part  pynumidal,  rhoinboidal,  nnd  sometimeii 
hexagonal  in  the  plan,  resembling  those  of  P.  /*indster,  but  having  four 
nba  from  the  four  angles,  instead  of  two  from  the  lateral  ans^les.  The 
ribs  meet  in  a  small  rhomboidal  pyramid,  of  a  grey  colour,  which  terminates 
in  a  brond  blunt  prickle.  The  colour  of  the  entire  cone  is  much  lighter  than 
(that  of  P.  /Minister,  arid  is  of  a  pale  wainscot  colour.  Seeds,  without  the 
wingf  3  in.  long,  and  from  fin.  to  fin.  broad;  with  the  wing,  i  in.  long. 
C'otyledons  ft  to  11.  The  tree  flowers,  in  the  climate  of  London,  in  the 
latter  end  of  May  or  the  beginning  of  June. 
rarietici. 

f  ?  P.  P.  2  fragilit  N.  Du  Ham.,  v.  p.  ?4-2.,  is  the  only  variety  mentioned 
by  Continental  authors;  and  it  only  diflers  from  the  snecics  in  having 
a  tender  shell  to  the  seed.  It  is  cultivated  in  tne  kingdom  of 
Naj)les  on  this  account,  and  liecause  the  kernel,  like  that  of  the 
species,  IS  white,  mild,  sweety  and  agreeable  to  the  tustr.  It  is  a 
remarkable  fact,  that,  though  this  variety  lias  been  known  since  the 
days  of  Pliny,  and  though  its  excellence  is  universally  acknow- 
ledged, it  has  never  been  introduced  into  France.  If  the  P.  PInea 
were  to  be  cultivated  in  the  warmer  parts  of  England,  as  a  fruit  tree, 
this  variety  would  deserve  to  be  preferred. 
f  P.  P.  3  crctu-a  llort.— There  is  a  plant  of  this  variety  in  the  Horti- 
cultural Society's  (larden,  which,  after  being  seven  years  planted,  is 
3  ft.  high.  The  leaves  seem  to  be  rather  finer  tlun  those  of  the 
species. 
f  P.  P.  4  anterichna  Hort.  —  The  plant  in  the  Horticultural  Society's 
Garden  bearing  this  name  is  4  ft,  high,  and  appears  not  to  differ 
from  the  species.  The  name  of  amenc^na,  sent  with  the  plant  by 
F.  Bourne,  Esq.,  would  imply  that  the  seetl  was  received  from 
America,  where,  however,  the  stone  pine  is  known  not  to  be  in- 
digenous. 

Xhicription,  In  the  south  of  Europe,  this  species  is  a  lofty  tree,  with  a 
jnreading  head  forming  a  kind  of^rasol  (see^g,S'lU8.),  and  a  trunk  50ft.  or 
80  ft.  high,  clear  of  brunches.  The  bark  of  the  trunk  is  reddish,  and  some- 
times cracked;  but  the  general  surface  of  the  bark  is  smooth,  except  on  tlie 
smaller  branches,  where  it  long  retains  the  marks  of  the  falk-n  leaves,  in  the 
shape  of  bristly  scales.  The  leaves  are  of  a  deep  green,  but  not  quite  so 
darx  as  tliose  of  the  pinaster ;  they  are  semicylindrical,  6  in.  or  7  in.  \ong, 
and  X  in.  broud«  two  in  a  sheath,  and  disposed  in  such  a  manner  as  to  form 
a  triple  spiral  round  the  branches.  The  catkins  of  the  male  flowers  are  yel- 
lowish ;  and,  being  placed  on  slender  shoots  of  the  current  year,  near  the 
extremity,  20  or  30  together,  they  form  bunches,  surmounted  by  some  scarcely 
deteloped  leaves.  £^h  catkin  is  not  more  th>in  ^  in.  long,  un  a  very  short 
peduode,  and  mth  a  rounded  denticulated  crest.  The  female  catkins  are 
frhitWit  and  are  situated  two  or  three  together,  at  the  extremity  of  the 
fltronfeat  and  most  vigorous  shoots.      Each  female  catkin   has  a  separate 
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peduncle,  charged  with  reddish,  scarious,  lanceolate  scales,  and  is  sarrounded 
at  its  base  with  a  double  row  of  the  same  scales,  which  served  to  envelope  it 
before  it  expanded ;  its  form  is  perfectly  oval,  and  its  total  length  about  ^  in. 
The  scales,  or  calyxes,  which  form  the  female  catkin  are  of  a  whitish  green ; 
the  bractea  on  the  back  is  slightly  reddish  on  its  upper  side ;  and  the  stigma, 
which  has  two  points,  is  of  a  bright  red.  Ailer  fecundation,  the  calyxes  aug- 
ment in  thickness ;  and,  becoming  firmly  pressed  against  each  other,  they  form 
by  their  aggr^tion  a  fruit,  which  is  three  years  before  it  ripens.  During  the 
first  year,  it  is  scarcely  larger  than  the  female  catkin  ;  and  curing  the  second 
year  it  becomes  globular,  and  about  the  size  of  a  walnut.    The  third  year, 
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the  cooes  increase  rapidly  in  size : 
the  scales  lose  their  reddish  tingf, 
and  betome  of  a  beautifiil  i^recn, 
the  point  alone  remaining  red  ; 
and  at  la«t,  about  the  end  of  the 
third  year,  they  attiiin  maturity. 
At  this  period,  the  cones  are 
nbout  4  in.  long,  and  3  in.  in  dia- 
meter, and  they  have  assumed  a 
general  reddish  hue.  The  coii> 
vex  part  of  tlic  seald*  fonns  a 
dq)ressed  pyraiuid,  with  rounded 
angles,  the  summit  of  which  is 
umbilical.  Eath  scale  is  hollow 
at  its  base ;  and  in  its  interior  are 
two  cavities,  each  containing  a 
seed  much  larger  than  that  of  any 
other  kind  of  European  pine,  but 
the  wiug  of  wliich  is,  on  the  con- 
trary, much  shorter.  The  lig- 
neous shell  which  envelopes  the 
kernel  is  hard  and  difficult  to  break  in  the  common  kind,  but  in  the  variety 
P.  P.  2  fr&giUs  it  is  tender,  and  easily  broken  by  the  fingers.  In  both,  die 
kernel  is  white,  sweet,  and  agreeable  to  the  taste.  The  taproot  of  the  stone 
pine  is  nearly  as  strong  as  that  of  P.  Pinua- 
ler;  and,  like  tliat  species,  the  trees,  when 
tran.splantetl,  generally  lean  to  one  side,  from 
the  head  not  being  correctly  balanced. 
Hence,  in  full-grown  trees  of  the  stone 
pine,  there  is  often  a  similar  cur>'ature  at 
the  base  of  the  trunk,  to  that  of  tite  pi- 
naster»  which  has  been  already  mentioned 
and  accounted  for,  p,  22 IH.  The  palmate 
form  of  the  cotyledons  of  the  genus  Pinus 
is  particuljirly  conspicuous  in  those  of  P. 
Pincu.  When  one  of  the  ripe  kernels  is 
split  in  two,  the  cotyledons  sqiorate,  so  as 
to  represent  roughly  the  form  of  a  band ; 
and  tuisjn  some  parts  of  France,  the  country 
people  call  ia  main  de  Dieu,  and  believe  to 
be  a  remedy  in  casca  of  intermittent  fever,  if 
Avatlowed  in  uneven  numbers,  such  as  3,  5, 
or  7.  In  Britain,  the  stone  pine  is  seldom 
seen  in  any  other  character  than  that  of  a 
large  bush,  though  there  ore  specimens  be- 
tween 30  ft.  and  +0  ft.  high.  The  rate  of 
growth  is  slow,  seldom  exceeding  6ft.  or  8  ft.  in  ten  years.  The  plant  in 
the  Horticultural  Society's  Garden,  figured  in  our  last  Volume,  attained 
the  height  of  1 1  ft.  in  10  ycjirs;  and  one  at  Dropmure,  23  ft.  in  22  years.  The 
duration  of  the  tree  is  much  greater  than  that  of  the  pinaster,  and  the 
timber  is  whiter  and  somewhat  more  durable.  In  the  climate  of  London,  trees 
of  from  \5  to  20  years'  growth  produce  cones, 

(ieofirapht/.  The  stone  pine  is  a  native  of  Italy,  Spain,  Greece,  the  (Toast 
of  Barbary,  and  probably  some  parts  of  Asia.  Dr.  ^ibthorp  found  it  abun- 
dant in  the  sandy  plains  of  Elis,  whence  the  nuts  are  exfjorted  for  eating,  and 
where  the  timber  is  often  UHcd  for  ship-building,  it  is  also  found  wild  m  the 
south  of  France;  but  it  appear*  to  be  rutlier  a  doubtful  native  there,  as  it 
never  forms  forests,  and  vltv  rarely  wiKfds  of  any  considerable  extent;  and 
the  trees  arc  not  only  cither  inolatcd  or  thinly  e^cattered,  but  are  alsogenerallv 
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found  in  the  neighbourhood  of  habitations.  It  grows  with  the  greatest  luxu- 
riance on  the  deep  sandy  banks  uf  rivers,  or  the  shores  of  the  sea;  and  some 
remarkably  fine  specimens  of  it  were  observed  by  M.  Desfontaines  on  the 
shores  of  the  Mediterranean,  between  Marseilles  and  St.  Tropez;  and  by  M, 
Aiidibert,  near  8ainte»,  and  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Hieres.  The  only 
instance  recorded  of  a  wood  of  the  slone  nine  being  found  in  France  is  that 
mentioned  by  M.  Malesherbes,  in  Lower  Langnedoe,  on  the  right  bank  of] 
the  Rhone.  (Desf.  JFisL  dts  Arbrrx^  ii,  p.  6:?8.)  In  Italy,  the  stone  pines  of  1 
liavenna  are  celebrated  for  their  beauty ;  and,  indeed^  the  stone  pine  forms 
the  most  ornamental  tree  in  the  landscape  scenery  of  Italy;  aa  well  as  occa- 
sionally in  Britain,  where  its  fine  dark  leaves,  copious  male  blossoms,  which 
ditJiisc  a  sJiower  of  sulphureous  pollen  on  all  the  neighbouring  plants,  and  its 
mossy  cones,  render  it  as  striking  as  it  is  beautiful.  Miller  thinks  the  tree  not  , 
a  native  of  Europe,  because  it  is  never  found  growing  but  near  dwelling- 
hou<ses.  It  is  certainly  plentiful  in  China,  he  says,  whence  he  had  several 
times  received  the  seeds.  (Dict.^  ed.  ti.,  1752.) 

Ifutorif.  Pliny  praises  the  atone  pine  for  bearing  fruit  in  three  stages  of  ^ 
its  growth  at  the  saine  time.  He  also  speaks  of  the  kernels,  which,  he  says, ' 
were  preserved  in  honey  ;  and  he  mentions  the  variety  with  tender  shells,  as 
being  then  common  in  the  vicinity  of  Tarentum.  The  kernels  have  been  found 
among  the  domestic  stores,  in  the  pantries  of  Herculaneum  and  Pompeii.  The 
atone  pine  is  mentioned  by  nearly  all  the  writers  of  travels  in  the  south  of 
Europe,  from  the  beautiful  eflect  it  produces  in  the  scenery;  but  the  most 
remarkable  tree  recorded  of  this  species  is  one  in  the  south  of  France,  on  the 
Sablettes,  a  tongue  of  land  which  joins  the  peninsula  of  Giens  to  Provence. 
This  pine  is  conspicuous  for  its  great  beauty  and  majestie  shape.  According  to 
M.  G.  Robert,  who  measured  it  on  the  spot,  it  has  a  trunk  12  ft-  in  circumfe* 
rence,  which  b  clear  of  branches  to  the  height  of  30 ft.;  at  which  point  ther 
branches  that  forni  the  head  commence,  and  extend  in  height  30  ft.  more,  and 
horivtontally  so  as  to  cover  a  circle  of  100  ft.  in  diameter.  This  tree  is  placed 
in  a  most  conspicuous  and  striking  situation,  it  being  the  only  tree  existing  in 
the  middle  of  the  tongue  of  land  on  which  it  grows,  and  being  close  to  the 
Mediterranean.  There  is,  indeed,  little  doubt  but  thitt  its  roots  find  their  waj 
into  that  sea,  as,  when  a  trench  was  opened  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  | 
the  tree,  it  filled  instantly  with  salt  water.  It  is  wortliy  of  notice  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  stone  pine  of  Sablettes,  that,  about  the  year  1770,  during  the 
American  war,  an  English  and  an  American  ship  being  engaged  in  battle  iti 
the  Mediterranean,  an  English  bullet  struck  the  trunk  of  this  pine,  and  lodged 
in  it,  where  it  has  remained  ever  since,  without,  apparently,  doing  the  tree  i 
the  slightest  injury,  the  wound  having  closed  over,  and  even  the  scar  having 
disappeared. 

The  stone  pine  was  introduced  into  England  before  1548,  as  it  is  mentioned 
in  Turner's  Names  of  Hrrbrs,  &c-,  published  in  that  year  ;  and,  as  the  seeds 
are  easily  procured  Irom  Italy,  it  has  been  fi-equently  planted  in  collections. 
Owing  to  its  slow  growth  and  comparative  tenderness,  it  has,  however,  been 
generally  choked  by  other  trees,  so  that  good  specimens  arc  rarely  to  be  met 
with  in  English  plantations... 

Poetical  Allmtoj}^.  The  following  description  of  the  stone  pines  of  Kavenna 
is  by  Leigh  Hunt :  — 

*^  Viiriaiu  the  trees  and  poHing  follige  then. 
Wild  p«Ar  atKl  oak,  and  duJky  juni|>er. 
With  briony  bctweeti  In  IraiU  of  while, 
,  .  And  irjr,  and  the  cuckle'*  «(reakf  Itghl, 

And  roOM,  warm  Blraming^  witli  a  luddcn  nioxk, 
Lik«flinKioriun»liinc  left  u|Min  tha  bark, 
And  lUi)  the  pine,  loiighAtriHl,  njid  dark,  and  toll, 
In  lordly  right,  pr«<loininatit  o'er  all- 
Much  tney  admire  that  old  rclif(ioua  tree. 
With  »h.iu  above  the  re*t  u|v*hootin|t  fre*. 
And  thakinfi.  when  itJ  dark  >uck»  fe^the  wind, 
It<  wealth/  fruit  with  rough  motatc  rind." 


Pntfierim  and  Via.     The  wood  of  the  stone  pine  it>  whiti»h>  Qiodcmtcljr' 
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resinous,  and  very  ligbtt  It  is  used,  in  Italy  and  the  south  of  France,  in 
carpentry  and  joinery,  and  for  gutters,  pumps,  and  covering  tlie  sides  of 
ships ;  and  Otivicr  infurms  us  that  the  TurLs  use  it  for  masts.  The  kernel  of 
the  fruit  has  a  taste  which  approaches  to  that  of  the  hazel  nut,  and,  in 
France  and  Italy,  is  much  esteemed  for  the  dessert.  Sir  Georiic  Staunton 
mentions  that  the  kernels  of  the  stone  pine  are  also  much  relished  hy  the 
Chinese,  In  Italy,  they  are  put  into  several  kinds  of  mgouis^  and  they 
prove  excellent  in  sugarplums,  instead  of  almonds.  In  Provence,  tliey  are 
extensively  consumed  along  with  Corinth  raisins,  the  dried  currants  of  the 
•hops.  The  kernels  require  to  be  kept  in  the  cone  till  they  are  about  to 
be  used,  because  they  become  speedily  rancid  when  taken  out  and  exposed 
to  the  air  In  the  cone,  ihey  will  preserve  their  vitality,  their  freshness,  and 
their  taste,  five  or  six  years.  They  may  also  be  preserved  in  salt ;  but  in  this 
case  they  lose  great  part  of  their  flavour.  In  Pliny's  time  they  were  pre- 
served in  honey.  Thev  were  formerly  much  used  jn  medicine,  but  this  is 
no  longer  the  case,  'fhey  are  very  eagerly  sought  after  by  squirrels,  rats, 
and  dormice.  The  squirrels  which  live  in  pine  forests  are  chiefly  nourished 
by  these  kernels;  and  they  contribute  towards  the  dissemination  of  the 
seeds,  by  striking  the  cones  against  the  rocks  to  make  the  scales  open.  The 
crossbill  ( Ldxia  currirostra)  is  the  principal  bird  that  lives  on  the  kernels 
of  the  stone  pine.  To  ^t  out  the  kernel,  the  bird  places  the  under  part  of 
its  bill  under  the  scale,  in  order  to  raise  it  up,  and  then  separates  it  with  the 
upper  part  of  its  hill.  The  crossbill  is  a  solitiu'y  gloomy  bird,  which  is 
chieHy  found  in  pine  forests,  where  it  makes  its  nest  in  the  middle  of  Janu- 
ary, in  the  brandies  of  the  lai^est  pines,  fixing  it  there  with  the  resin  of  the 
trees,  and  coating  it  externally  with  the  same  material,  in  such  a  manner  as 
to  prevent  it  from  being  penetrated  by  either  rain  or  snow.  The  kernels  of 
the  stone  pine  are  occasionally  brought  to  the  dessert  in  England  ;  for  which 
purpose  the  cones  are  regularly  imported  b^*  the  fruiterers. 

As  a  tree^  the  stone  pine  may  be  considered  very  ornamental  where  it 
grows  freely,  or  where  it  has  grown  up  with  an  erect  trunk,  and  attained 
considerable  age.  Gilpin  spc*8ks  highly  in  its  tavour ;  but  we  cannot  help 
thinking  that  he  must  either  allude  cTiiefly  to  what  he  has  seen  in  prints  or 
pictures,  or  to  the  pinaster,  because  we  have  never  seen  or  heard  of  any 
stone  pine  in  England  of  a  sufficient  size  to  justify  his  description  :  at  all 
events,  it  is  obvious  that  his  ideas  were  not  clear  as  to  these  trees ;  because 
he  speaks  of  tlie  pinaster,  the  cluster  pine,  and  the  stone  pine,  as  three  dis- 
tinct kinds.  From  specimens  and  dimensions  that  have  been  sent  to  us  from 
different  parts  of  the  country,  we  find  that  the  pinaster  is  verj'  frequently 
supposed  to  be  the  stone  pine.  Indeed,  it  may  be  considered  as  the  stone 
pine  of  Britain;  and,  as  Oilpin's  obsei^ations  are  almost  as  applicable  to  it 
as  to  the  stone  pine,  and  are,  besides,  beautiful  in  themsclveSj,  we  shall  give 
them  at  length :  — 

"  After  the  cedar^  the  stone  pine  deserves  our  notice.  It  is  not  indigenous 
to  our  soil,  but,  like  the  cedar,  it  is  in  some  degree  naturalised  ;  though  in 
England  it  is  rarely  more  than  a  pnny  half-formed  reseujblancc  of  the  Ita- 
lian pine.  The  soft  clime  of  Italy  alone  gives  birth  to  the  true  picturesque 
pine.  There  it  always  suggests  ideas  o(  broken  porticos,  Ionic  pillars, 
triumphal  arches,  fragments  of  old  temples,  and  a  variety  of  classic  ruins, 
which  in  Italian  landscape  it  commonly  adorns.  The  »tone  pine  promises 
little,  in  its  infancy,  in  point  of  picturesque  beauty:  it  does  not,  like  most  of  the 
fir  sfjecies,  give  un  early  indication  of  its  future  fonn.  In  its  youth,  it  is 
dw:irfi«h  and  round-heaJed,  with  a  short  stem,  and  has  rather  the  shape  of 
a  full-grown  bush  than  of  an  increasing  tree.  As  it  grows  older,  it  does  not 
soon  deposit  its  formal  shape.  It  is  long  a  bush,  though  somewhat  more 
irregular,  and  with  a  longer  stem  ;  but,  as  it  attains  maturity,  it»  picture^sque 
fonn  increases  fast.  Its  lengthening  stem  assumes,  conmionly,an  easy  sweep. 
It  seldom,  indeed,  deviates  much  from  a  straight  line ;  but  that  gentle  devia- 
tion is  very  graceful,  :ind,  above  all  other  lines,  difficult  to  imitate.     If  acci- 
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dentally  either  the  slcin  or  any  of  the  larger  branches  take  a  larger  sweep 
than  usual,  that  sweep  seldom  fkilH  to  be  graceful.  It  is  also  among  the 
beauties  of  the  stone  nine,  that,  as  the  lateral  branches  decay,  they  leave 
generally  stumps,  which,  jtunding  out  in  varioua  parte;  of  the  stern,  break  the 
continuity  of  its  lines.  The  bark  is  smootlier  than  that  of  any  other  tree  of 
the  pine  kind,  except  the  Weymouth  j  though  we  do  not  estectn  this  among 
its  picturesque  beautien.  Its  hue,  however,  which  is  warm  and  reddish,  has 
a  good  effect ;  and  it  obtains  a  kind  of  roughness  by  peeling  off  in  patches. 
The  foliage  of  the  stone  pine  is  as  bcautitiil  as  the  stem.  Its  colour  is  a 
deep  warm  green  ;  and  its  form,  instead  of  breaking  into  acute  angles,  like 
many  of  the  pine  race,  is  moulded  into  a  flowing  line  by  an  assemblage  of 
small  masses.  As  age  comes  on,  its  round  clumpinh  head  becomes  more  flat, 
spreading  itself  into  a  canopy,  which  is  a  form  equally  becoming;  and  yet  I 
doubt  whether  any  resinous  tree  ever  attains  that  picturesque  beauty  in  a^e 
which  we  admire  so  much  in  the  oak.  The  oak  continues  long  vigorous  in 
his  branches,  though  his  trunk  decays  j  but  the  resinous  tree,  I  bcUcve,  de- 
cays more  equally  through  all  its  parts,  and,  in  age,  oftener  presents  the  idea 
of  vegetable  decrepitude  than  that  of  the  stout  remains  of  a  vigorous  con- 
stitution; and  yet,  in  many  circumstances,  even  in  this  state,  it  may  be  an 
object  of  picturesque  notice.  Thus,  we  see  in  the  form  of  the  stone  pine 
what  beauty  may  result  from  a  tree  with  a  round  head,  and  without  lateral 
branches,  which  requires,  indetul,  n  good  example  to  prove.  When  we  look 
on  an  ash  or  an  elm,  from  which  the  lateral  branches  have  been  stripped,  as 
IS  the  practice  in  some  countries,  we  are  apt  to  think  that  no  tree  with  a 
head  placed  on  a  long  stem  can  be  beautiful ;  yet  in  Nature's  hands,  which 
can  mould  so  many  forms  of  beauty,  it  may  easily  be  effected.  Nature  herself, 
however,  does  not  follow  the  rules  of  picturesque  beauty  in  the  production 
of  this  kind  of  object.  The  best  specimen  of  the  stone  pine  I  ever  saw  grew 
in  the  Botanical  Garden  at  Oxford ;  but,  for  the  sake  of  the  ground  it  occupied 
( I  never  heard  an)^  other  reason  suggested),  it  was  lately  ( 1791 )  cut  down/* 
(GUp,  Fon  Seen.,  i.  p-  83.)  Sir  Thomas  Dick  Lauder  adds  to  this  passage, 
that  he  quite  f^recs  with  Gitpin  as  to  the  picturesque  beauty  of  the  stone 
pine.  "We  frcouently  find  it  introduced  into  the  landscapes  of  Claude;" 
ne  continues,  "  tne  artist  availing  himself  of  its  heavy  deetj-toncd  mass  of 
foliage  to  give  effect  to  the  brilliancy  of  his  sky  and  distance.  It  is  quite  ft£- 
Bociated  in  our  minds  with  Italy,  and  her  magnificent  remains.'*  {Laud. 
GUp.^  i.  p.  169.) 

Sod,  Situation^  Propagation^  and  Culture,  The  soil  should  be  deep,  sandy, 
and  dry,  and  the  situation  sheltered,  though  the  plants  should  not  be  crowded. 
The  seeds  are  procured  from  foreign  cones,  which  are  generally  purchased 
in  the  autumn,  or  at  the  beginning  of  winter,  and  the  seeds  taken  out  of  them 
by  throwing  them  into  hot  water,  and  treating  them  like  those  of  pinaster. 
They  are  frequently  sown  in  pots  in  the  course  of  the  winter,  and  preserved 
in  a  frame,  and  kept  gently  moist,  till  the  spring ;  when  most  of  the  seeds  will 
come  up,  though  some  will  remain  in  the  ground  till  the  second  year.  Their 
tardy  germination  is  owing  to  the  thickness  of  the  shell  of  the  seed,  which  some 
cultivators  break  before  sowing,  though  at  the  ri.sk  of  injuring  the  seed.  The 
plants  which  come  up  should  be  transplanted  into  small  pots,  after  midsum- 
mer of  the  same  year,  or,  at  all  events,  not  later  than  the  following  spring ; 
and,  for  two  or  three  years,  they  should  be  kept  during  winter  in  a  frame, 
quite  close  to  the  glass.  The  plants  are  very  tender  for  the  first  two  or  three 
years ;  but  in  the  fourth  and  fifth  years  they  wUl  endure  the  open  air,  in  the 
climates  of  London  and  Paris,  without  any  protection.  The  leaves  of  this 
species,  as  well  as  of  several  others,  have  quite  a  different  appearance  for  the 
first  two  years  from  what  they  have  ever  afterwards :  they  are  very  glaucous, 
ciliated  on  their  margins,  very  short,  and  very  sharp-pointed.  During  this 
pcriotl,  they  jire  .single  and  without  sheaths ;  but  afterwards  they  come  out  in 
pairs,  with  sheaths,  these  pairs  being  what  are  considered  by  botanists  as 
abortive  shoots,  as  already  mentioned,  p.  2108.     The  nursery  treatment  of 
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the  stone  pine  is  the  same  as  that  recommended  for  the  pinaster ;  thiK  tpectes 
having  abo  very  long  taproots,  which  render  it  necessary  to  be  extremely  care- 
ful in  taking  them  up  for  removal :  indeed,  they  should  generally  l>e  prown  in 
pots ;  and,  when  they  arc  turned  out  of  the  uotB  to  be  planted  where  chc> 
are  finally  to  remain,  the  greatest  care  should  be  taken  to  stretch  out  the 
root*,  and  to  spread  them  carefully  in  rvpiv  direction. 

Statittic*.    It  i*  r«tMrk«btc  thai  there  ii  no  n  .e  pine  in  EnirtAnd  which  hu  atUlned 

«  timber-Uke  ilie.     No  «|jectiui«u  arc  raentioniv.  :    lerorDr.  Walker;  and  tht^  ooc itated 

bjr  Gilfimtobavcbeen  {;rowinK  m  the  Ikitnnir  <    .:      <  i  r,»,  am!  armthrr,  with  ji  itnilgla  item, 

free  from  knot!  for  a  coiTiiiiiernbIt!  height,  ■.>  i!,  i  ,'  '  trn  i.n,  t  :ii',  if  <  iM  tourt,  in  I  r«  land, 
dcjcribed  by  Hayes,  wi're  probahly  ukuulcr  -  i  i  ».  1 1  i  .  <r. ,  '  i  M^  <  h  >  it  Whitloii  or  Piln'i 
Hill:  the  one  at  Kew  U  airterv  hutn  ;  a*  i>v  tl,.it  ul  l''uii<i  *  Cr^»>  ^  ^\ul  Air.  Luuibert  onl>  menttnni 
one  in  th«  gankti  of  H,  C«vfndl*h,  £«q.,  ai  Claphata,  but  dov*  not  •tai«  H4  age  or  height 

EriftmgTrcft.  tn  England.  In  Dovonshtre,  at  Uucombe,  II  yc*r»  planted,  16  ft.  high.  In  Berk- 
thire.  In  a  garden  on  the  right  hnud  of  the  road  on  entering  Reading,  a  Nari.l.oiTit  rri>-.  :iii>.  high, 
with  a  clear  trunk  of  ISfl,,  anda  broad  ipreai1ln|t  head  ttpwafdaof  -v,  «i 

Bagibut  Park,  10  yean  ^Unted,  IM  ft.  high;  at  Oakham,  33  jrcart  ["  wood 

Park,  .'U  fL'high.     In  Durham,  at  Southend,  \9  yean  nUnteJ,  It  U  .rc,  at 

Cheibunt,  8  yean  planted,  all.  6 in.  high.   In  StalTonUnirv, ai  :,  ir  ii  liS  ft. 

hif  b  i  io  th«  Uaooiworth  Nursery,  12  years  pLautcd.  it  Is  8  It  iry  Boutiic 

Garden,  8  yeant  planted,  It  is  H  ft.  hl^h  ;  at  Finborough  I-lall.  i  nt  Aniptun 

Hall,  14  Tear»  planted,  9  t\.  hl«h.— 1  n  StotUnd.  la  Kfrkeiidbn  >  lintcd 

UU8  It  hieh— In  Ireland   At  rhibliu,  in  the  GUsnevln  Gardt-  <  ork, 

at  Castle  Freke,  5»  rt  hitch.     In  Down,  at  Ballyteady.  60  ycju  At 

Pttris,  In  the  Jardin  dcs  Plantes,  lOU  yean  c^.  It  U  50  It  Mgh.  mi4>ui-ui  ut  tnr  it'iuh  .  ir .  nna  of  the 
head  42  ft ;  at  Toulon,  in  (he  Bounic  Oardco,  10  years  plaoied,  Mn.  high ;  at  ATrsDcJlfla^  S9 
year*  pUnied,  sr>fL  high.— In  the  greater  part  of  Oennany^  it  is  a  grccn-huuse  pfani. 

Commercuxt  SiafUtict,  Seeds,  in  London,  are  2i.  per  lb.  Plants^  one  year';] 
seediingn,  5*.  per  hundred ;  in  pots,  from  1  ft.  to  2  ft.  high,  U.  and  U.  Qd,  each  ; 
at  New  York,  one  dollar. 

}  iv.  Hatephises, 

Sect,  Char,  Leaves  blender,  Conea  as  long  as  the  leaver,  etalkcd,  with 
the  terminationfl  of  the  scales  flattened.  Buds  smtdl,  roundishj  imbricated, 
and  altogether  without  resin. 

i  14.  V.  VALBPE^Nsts  All,    The  Aleppo  Pine. 

l^tnHfitnHom.    Alt  Hon.  Kew  ,  3,  p  3G7. ;  Lam,  Pin.,  ed  2,.  1. 1 7  ,  t)c*f  Fl  AlL.  2.  p,35£  j  MHI. 

Dtel.,No.8.t  !i\». ;  S.  Du  Ham.,  5.  p.938. ;  Hayue  Dend..  p.  ITA  ;  Lawsoo's  Manual,  p.  J44.: 

Uodd.  tat„ed.lSJfi. 
%i»««|<)He.t.     P.  hieroiolymitiLna  i)u  Hum.   Jrb.,  2.  p.  136,  ;  P.  maritinu  prima  Mathtotuti  Pin  d« 

J£rusal^iDe,  Pr. 
E$igra9inga.     Mill  Diet,  No.  8.  t  9)8. ;  Lamb.  Pin.,  ed.  S..  1 .  t.  7.  (excludve  of  the  rip«  eooe,  which 

is  that  of  P.  LarlcioH  ^  oar  jie.  5113 .  to  our  u»ua1  scale;  and^i,  £110.  to  £118: ;  all  from  speel- 

tnvns  fVoiD  a  tree  in  the  HortTcullurai  Society's  Gardea. 

Spct\  Char..,  ^c.  Leaves  in  pairs,  very  slender.  Cones  pyramidal,  rounded 
at  the  base,  turned  downwards,  smooth,  solitary  or  m  pairs,  stalked. 
(Low,.and  obs.)  Buds  (sce^^'.  21 10.)  from  A  in.  to  ^in.  long;  and 
from  Vtf''^'  ^^  TT^"*  broad;  imbricated,  roundish,  .somewhat  pointed, 
wholly  without  rcAin  ;  and  altogether  like  those  of  a  pinaster  in  mini- 
ature. Cones(jfg.2Hl.)from2^in.  to3in.  inlength;  and  from  1;^ in. 
to  I  ^  in.  in  breadth  ;  invariably  turned  downwards,  so  as  to  form 
an  acute  angle  with  the  stem.  Footstalks  of  the  cones  from  ^  in. 
to  I  in.  in  length.  Scale  {Jig,  2112.  tt\  from  I \  in.  to  1 4  in,  long,  and 
I  in,  broad.  Seetl,  without  the  wing  (r),  from  \\n.  to  |in.  in  length, 
and.,iy  in.  in  breadth ;  with  the  wing  (A),  front  1  in.  to  l|  in.  in  leneth. 
Cotyledons  about  7.  The  tree  flowers,  in  the  climaie  of  London, 
about  the  end  of  May  or  the  beginning  of  June.  *llo 

Farietk'f,  None  of  these  are  very  di.stinct.  P.  briitia,  judging  from  the 
young  plant  in  the  Horticultural  Society's  Garden,  would  a{)[jear  to 
belong  to  P.  halepensis,  from  the  leaves  and  buds ;  but,  as  the  coneji  in 
Mr.  Lamt)ert's  figure  arc  sessile,  produced  in  clusters,  and  stand  out 
horizootail^,  it  seems  rather  to  approach  P.  Anaster ;  and  we  shall  there- 
fore give  It  aj  a  doubtful  specie*  in  a  futiure  pngc.  Two  trees  of  P, 
balepensb  in  the  Horticultural  Society's  Garden  have  borne  cones,  and 
those  of  one  tree  are  considerably  smaller  than  those  of  the  other ;  and 
this  is  the  only  variety  of  the  existence  of  which  we  are  certain  froui 
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ocular  demonstration.  One  has  beer 
introduced  from  the  neighbourhood  of 
Genoa  by  Cupt4iin  Cook,  of  wliicli  there 
ts  a  young  plant  »n  the  Horticiilturn! 
Society's  Garden  ;  but  it  has  not  vel 
bIiowh  any  character  diflfering  from  that 
of  the  species;  a  cone,  however,  which 
we  possess  of  this  variety  is  smaller  than 
thut  oFthe  species ;  and  the  raised  ends 
of  the  scales  are  more  prominent,  ap- 
proaching in  a  slight  decree  to  the  form 
of  those  of  the  cones  of  P.  Pinaster, 
Mr.  Lambert,  in  tlie  second  edition  of 
his  Geuut  Finus^  has  figured  what  ap- 
pears to  be  a  variety  of  P.  halepensis 
under  the  name  of  P.  maritima  ;  but,  as 
he  has  given  in  his  figure  three  cones, 
of  three  different  sliBpe»,  and  as  no 
living  plant  iu  England  ts  referred  to» 
nothing  can  be  determined  definitely 
respecting  it.  We  shall,  however,  give 
the  name  among  those  of  other  Tarieties, 
real  or  conjectural. 

f  P,  h.  2  minor  has  the  cones  rather  ^■^XK^^HT^^     ^111 

smaller  than  the  species.  There 
is  a  tree  in  the  Horticultural  So- 
ciety's tJarden,  which,  in  1837, 
after  having  been  15  years 
planted,  was  20(1.  high,  with  a  spreading  branchy  habit;  but  with- 
out any  other  marked  difference  from  the  species. 

t  P.  A.  3  maritima,  P,  maritima  LomA.  Pm.,  ed.  2.,t.6.  —  According  to 
Mr.  Lambert's  figure,  the  cones  of  this 
variety,  in  the  different  forms  in  which  he 
has  given  it,  are  all  larger  than  those  of 
the  species.  The  three  cones  given  in 
Mr.  Lambert's  plate  are,  one  from  the 
Sherardian  herbarium,  which  points  down- 
wards, and  only  differs  from  the  species  in 
being  thicker ;  one  collected  in  Greece  by 
the  Hon.  W.  F.  Strangways,  which  points 
upwards ;  and  one  from  a  tree  in  Syon 
Gardens,  which  no  longer  exists,  but  which 
is  stated  in  the  text  alno  to  point  upwards. 
A  tree  in  the  Horticultural  Society's tiar-  f 

den,  received  from  8ir  Charles  Monck,and  ' 

said  to  be  the  true  P.  maritima  of  Lam-       2112 
bert,  is  nothing  more  than  P.  Pinaster; 

as  is  the  one  at  Dropmore,  received  from  Mr.  Lambert  himself. 
It  is  somewhat  more  fastigiate  in  habit  than  that  tree  is  generally, 
but  this  appears  to  us  nothing  more  than  a  variation.  Mr.  Lam- 
bert has  given  the  following  piu*tjculars  respecting  the  uses  a^ade 
of  this  variety  in  Greece,  from  Dr.  Sibthorp's  papers^  published 
in  Walpole's  Afnuoirs : — **PrMX»>.i,  one  of  the  most  useful  trees 
in  Greece.  It  furnishes  a  re«in  (hrctinc),  tar,  and  pitch  ( pma\ ; 
all  of  considerable  importance  for  economical  ptirposes.  Through- 
out Attica,  the  wine  is  preser\'ed  from  becoming  aciti  by  means  of  the 
resin,  which  is  employed  in  the  proportion  of  an  oke  and  half  to 
20  okes  of  wine     The  tor  and  pitch  for  ship-building  are  taken 
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from  this  tree,  and  from  the  PUv*  (  Pinua  Pfnea).     The  resinous 

f)arts  of  the  wood  of  the  Peukos  are  cut  into  small  pieces,  and  serve 
or  candles,  culled  (iadm.  The  cones  {koinoi)  are  sometimes  put  into 
the  wine  barrels.  The  bark  is  used  in  tanning  hides.  The  wood  is 
much  employed  by  carpenters  in  building."  {Lamb.  Pitt,,  cd.  2,,  I. 
p.  17.) 
P.  A.  4-gpnueruu,  P.  genueosis  Cook.  — The  plant  in  the  Horticultural 
Society's  Garden  was  raised  from  cones  brought  from  the  coast  of 
(ienoa,  by  Captain  Cook,  in  1830.  It  has  not  yet  borne  cones  in 
England,  and  does  not  appear,  in  foliage  and  habit,  different  from 
the  species.  The  cone  we  possess  is  Sin.  long,  and  IJin.  in  dia- 
meter at  the  broadest  end,  and  regularly  pyramidal.  The  length  of 
the  stalk  is  f  in. 

Dctcriptiou.  A  tree,  rising  generally  to  the  height  of  25  ft.  or  30  ft., 
though  sometimes  to  that  of'tOft.  or  50  ft.,  with  a  trunk  acquiring,  at  the 
ground,  from  4  ft,  to  b  ft.  of  circumference.  When  young,  it  has  u  spreading 
head,  with  more  slender  branches  than  most  other  pines.  The  bark  of  the 
trunk  and  branches  ts  greyish  or  aah-coloured,  and  rather  smooth,  even 
when  the  tree  is  old.     The  bark  of  the  young 

branches  is  greenish,  and  less  scaly  than    is  ,  ,,  911 3 

usual  in  species  of  this  genus.  The  old  trees 
have  a  round  head,  and  are  generally,  in  Eng- 
land at  least,  broader  than  the^  are  high.  The 
leaves  aie  of  a  deep  green,  2  m.  or  3  in.  long, 
most  commonly  2  in  a  sheath,  but  some* 
timeii,  though  rarely,  3  ;  and  they  are  so  dis- 
posed OS  to  form  a  double  spiral  round  the 
branches.  They  never  remain  longer  than  two 
years  on  the  tree ;  in  consequence  of  which 
the  branches  of  old  trees  have  a  naked  appear. 
Ance,  and  the  head  looks  open,  straggling,  and 
thin.  The  male  catkins  are  reddish,  from  \  in. 
to  -Af  in.  in  length,  on  short  pediceU,  disposed 
|n  Drancbcs  of  30  or  40  together^  The  crest 
18  large,  proportionobly  to  the  size  of  the  an- 
thers, antl  IB  rounded.  The  female  catkins 
are  nut,  as  is  usual,  placed  at  the  extremity  of 
the  shoot  of  the  year,  but  come  out  at  the  aide 
of  the  shoot,  and  towards  the  middle  of  it :  they  point  outwards  during  their 
flowering,  and  are  of  a  greenish  hue,  shghtly  tinged  with  retl.  The  cones 
have  ver)^  strong  peduncles  of  half  an  inch  or  more  in  length  ;  and,  as  they 
advance  in  size,  tliey  take  a  direction  almost  perpendicularly  downwards. 
The  cones  are  of  a  verj*  regular  pyramidal  form,  somewhat  rounded  at  the 
base;  2 in,  or  3  in.  long;  of  a  yellowish  or  fawn  colour,  but  taking  a  greyish 
tinge  when  mature.  The  extremities  of  the  scides  project  very  slightly : 
they  are  scarcely  angular,  and  are  somewhat  convex.  The  seeds  are  oval 
I J  m.  long,  pointed  at  their  lower  extremities,  and  with  the  wings  measuring 
1  m.  In  length.  The  tree  grows  rapidly  when  young,  acquiring  the  height 
of  15  ft.  or  20  ft.  in  ten  years;  after  which  it  increases  more  slowly,  and,  in 
Bngbnd  at  least,  loses  much  of  its  beauty,  by  the  head  becoming  open  and 
^Jtraggling.  The  head,  from  its  rapid  growth,  generally  leans  to  trie  side 
opposite  to  that  from  which  the  prevailing  wind  of  the  locality  blows  the 
:hea,  in  young  trees,  generally  resting  on  the  ground ;  so  that  the  trunk  ia 
I,  if  ever,  erect  and  straight.  The  cones  are  produced  at  the  age  of  10 
,  but  seldom  in  any  great  quantity.  The  finest  trees  which  we  have 
m  of  this  Kpecics  are  at  \\  hitc  Knights  and  Dropmorc ;  at  which  pluces,  to 
1M37,  there  were  iree^  17  ft.  and  27  ft.  high.  That  in  the  Horticultural 
Society's  Garden,  of  which  a  (x>rtrait  is  given  tu  our  last  Volume,  was,  in 
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1834,  after  bein^  12  years  planted.  18  ft.  hiy^h.  /\  hukpenhis  is  the  most 
tender  of  European  pines,  not  even  excepting  /-*.  PInea. 

Grngrophtf,  Tlif  Aleppo  pine  is  indigenous  in  Syria,  in  the  neti^hbour- 
hood  of  Aleppo,  in  Jenisalem ;  in  Barbary,  on  the  mountains  of  Atlas ;  on 
the  hills  of  Provence,  and  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Toulon  and  Frcjus,  in 
France,  where  it  is  called  the  pin  blanc  ;  and  throughout  great  part  of  Spain. 
According  to  Captain  Cook,  it  forms  great  part  of  the  forests  of  Upper 
Catalonia,  and  in  the  Aieborca,  a  district  of  New  Castile,  near  the  Oiiada* 
laxara,  but  not  risiug  so  high  on  the  mountains  as  the  P,  Pinaster,  It  is 
always  found  in  dry,  sandy*  warm  soils,  and  thrives  admirably  umong  rocks, 
where  the  roots  of  few  other  treea  will  find  Bubsistence. 

Hilton^,  The  Aleppo  pine  was  first  cultivated  in  England  in  1683,  by 
Bishop  Compton,  under  the  name  of  P.  hierosolymitana.  (Rat/s  Lctterx^ 
p.  17  L)  In  17,'J-^,  cones  of  the  tree  were  sent  from  Aleppo  to  Miller,  who 
raised  plants  from  them,  most  of  which,  however,  were  destroyed  by  the 
severe  winter  of  1710.  As  cones  are  readily  procured  from  France,  the 
species  is  not  rare  in  British  nurseries ;  but,  though  one  of  the  most  orna^ 
mental  of  the  genus,  it  has  not  been  much  planted.  In  Scotland  and  Ire- 
land, it  is  rarely  to  be  met  with ;  it  is  not  common  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Paris,  being  destroyed  there  by  very  severe  winters,  such  as  that  of  1788, 
which  killed  all  the  trees  in  the  vicinity  of  the  French  capital;  and  in  Ger- 
many, and  at  New  York,  it  is  a  green-house  plant. 

Properties  and  U»cs.  The  wood  is  white,  with  a  fine  prain,  which  becomes 
dark  in  old  trees.  In  Provence,  it  is  much  used  for  joinery,  and  also  for 
rooking  pumps  for  vessels.  According  to  Bosc  {Ann,  de  PAgr,,  Feb.  1826, 
as  quoted  by  Delamarre),  the  Aleppo  pine  is  very  common  between  Mar- 
sdllea  and  Antibes,  where  it  rivals  in  height  and  thickness  the  pinaster,  and 
its  wood  is  considered  very  superior.  The  chief  cinplojment,  however,  of 
the  tree  is  for  extracting  its  resinous  products,  for  which  it  is  much  preTerred 
to  the  pinaster.  The  liquid  resin  extracted  firom  this  tree  in  Provence, 
where  it  is  called  U  pm  bhnc,  is  often  sold  for  Venice  turpentine ;  and  the 
tar  produced  by  it  in  the  same  country  is  esteemed  greatly  superior  to 
that  of  Bordeaux,  which  is  made  from  the  pinaster.  The  variety  P.  h.  marf- 
timu,  as  we  have  seen,  p.  2232.,  is  used  for  various  purposes  in  Greece,  and, 
among  others,  the  bark  is  employed  for  tanning  hides.     In  Britain,  P.  hale* 

Ceasis  can  only  be  considered  as  ornamental ;  and,  when  j^lanted  singly  on  a 
iwn,  it  forms  one  of  the  handsomest  species  of  the  genus.     According  to 
BosCt  it  is  the  mo«t  elegant  of  European  pines. 


Stalittici,  In  ' 
Oakh*m  Park,  M 
It  iiS7(t  bigh.  I 
hX  Trcnchajn,  it  is 


no,  17  years  planted,  it  U  SO  ft  high.     In  Surrry,  at 

igh.     In  BerkiJiire.  at  White  Kni^hu,  38  year*  planted, 

I'liit,  10  ytani  plants,  it  it  If? ft.  tiigh.     In  ikaObrdftilre, 

-^ulIulV,  at  Aiiiplon  HhU.  12  ypart  p^autMl,  it  li  16  It.  high.     In 


Warc»c»tcrthlre,  at  Croom?,  *>  yean  plaatwl,  it  ii  40  a.  high — In  Irelmid-  In  th«  Gtainevin  Botanic 
(knricn.  .is  yea™  plantnl,  It  Li  1&  ft.  hish  ;  at  T«rnuro,  8  yeori.  plantfd,  U  i*  S  It.  high.  In  Kilkenny, 
at  Woortitock,  il  U  !^  (t  high.— Tn  France,  at  Parii,  in  the  Jardin  dea  PUntct.  10  yean  planted, 
it  It  AB  ft.  high,  dlatnHer  of  the  trunk  1ft.,  and  of  the  head  SO  ft. 

Commercial  Slatistics,     Plants,  in  the  London  nurseries,  are  2*.  Qd.  each  ; 
at  Bollwyller,  1  franc  50  cents  ;  and  at  New  York,  73  cents, 

1  15.  P.  DRtrViA  Ten.    The  CalabrJan  Pine. 

titentifieaU'mt.    Ten,  FL  Nap.  Prod.,  p.  Op. ;  Synop*.,  cd.  ii3t.;p. 65. ;  SylL, p. 477.  j  Lamb.  Pin.,  xoi.  3, 

t  92.  i  Lawton**  Manual,  p.  356  ^  Lodd.  Cat,  ed.  laSG. 
SimMHfmt.     P,  cqilfipfn«<irl,U  Graff r  PL  Et sice,  at  quoted  by  I^anibert. 
Em$t9innt§,  Lamb.  Fin^  toL  S.  t.  m. ;  and  out  Jigt.  ^  115.  and  ^1 16,.  from  Lambert,  And  from  a  jwxtig 

live  in  ihe  Hortirultural  Society'*  Gu4*a,  iwiit  there  by  Mr,  Lambert, 

Spec.  CAar.,  t^c.  Leaves  in  pairs,  very  long,  slender,  wavy.  Cones  sessile, 
crowded,  ovate,  smooth.  Scales  truncate  at  the  apex,  ftnttish,  umbilicate* 
{Lanih.)  Buds  (secjfff.  21 14-.)  \  in.  long,  and  \  in.  broad  •  ovate,  pointed, 
whitish,  and  wholly  without  resin  ;  centre  bud  surrounded  by  three  smaller 
buds.  Leaves  from  3*  in.  to  +in.  lon«;,  on  the  younjj;  plant  in  tlic  Horti- 
cultural Society's  Garden ;  but  above  6  in.  long  in  Mr.  Lambert'^  figure. 
Sheaths,  in  both,  less  than  Jin.  in  length. 
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Ihtcription.  "  A  middle-sized  tree,  with  many  large  spreading 
branches.  Bark  greyish  browa,  smooth,  not  cracked,  but  covered 
with  depressed  tubercles.  Leaves  in  twos,  rarely  in  threes,  very 
long,  slender,  glabrous,  wavy,  spreading,  about  0  in.  long;  light 
green,  canaliculate  above,  convex  beneath,  serrulate  on  the  mapgin, 
terminated  by  a  ^mall  conical  callous  mucro  ;  sheaths  about  A  in. 
long,  persistent,  of  an  ash-brown  colour,  membranaceous,  entire 
round  the  tops ;  guarded  at  bottom  with  a  linear-lanceolate,  rcvo- 
lute»  bright  brown,  thread-like,  ciliated  scale  (metamorphosed  leaf  ). 
Cones  iiessile*^  generally  in  clusters,  ovate,  smooth,  brownuih,  2  in. 
to  3  in.  long.  Cones  tnmcale  at  the  apex,  Cattish,  trapezoidal,  um-  *"* 
bilicate,  smooth,  obsoletely  ^-angled ;  umbihcns  dilated,  depressed,  somewhat 
hollow,  ash-coloured.  (D.  Don.)  This  species  is  nearly  related  to  P,  h.  mari- 
tima;  but  it  is  readily  distinguished  both  from  it  and  P.  halepcnsis  by  its  very 
long  WBvy  leaves,  and  by  its  shorter,  sessile,  clustered 
cones,  with  the  scales  depressed  and  slightly  con- 
cave at  their  apex.    The  leaves  resemble  those  of  P. 


// 


3115 
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Larfcio ;  biit  they  arc  more  slender,  and  rather  longer,  and  both  species  dtflTer 
essentially  in  their  cones.  Sprengcl  hais  referred  it  to  P.  Pin&stcr,  not  even 
allowing  it  the  rank  of  a  variety  ;  but  no  two  jrpecies  can  be  more  distinct. 
The  kaves  in  P,  Pindstcr  are  twice  as  stout,  straight,  and  rigid,  and  disposed 
in  interrupted  verticels;  and  the  cones  are  double  the  size,  with  the  scales 
elevated  and  angular.  The  tree  of  P.  brutia  is  said  to  attain  a  considernble 
sixe,  and  to  yield  timber  of  excellent  quality."  (Lamb.  Pin.y  iii.  i.  82.)  ^^r, 
Lambert  has  raised  young  plants  at  Bojion,  which  he  has  distributed  to  dif- 
ferent public  and  private  establishiDentSjinclading  the  Horticultural  Society's 
Ctarden. 
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A  pp.  i.  Species  of  Pine  fiavirig  7\co  Leaves  in  a  Sheath^  which 
we  cannot  with  certain/ 1/  refer  to  any  of  the  preceding  Sections, 

p.  4Va«ji<»iikna  I-amA.  Pm.,  cd.  2.,  L  L  8.,   AT.  Du   Ham.,  5-  n,  2*1,   MWd,  5p    P/.,  4.  p.  4fl(7., 
/>iuw.  .Van,  |K  348. ;  ?  P,  riev)al6n*it  ti/j.     Leati?*  iit|  jmin,  vcrylotiif,  and  dendcr  ;  *hcatb>  ttiorl. 
Crert  of  the  anther*  dcnUU'-lacerate.    ILambA     Bud  apfwrentir  likr  that  of  i»,  tintnilt     Lcnvc« 
ein-  lonp,  »!cnder  ;  nhemth*  \  in.  kog,  white,  incmbranftceoui,  with  brown  acalci  at  the  baw.     Male 
catkins  itumcrous.  f  tu-  long.     A  tree,  a  native  of  ChinA«  and  iirobably  identical  wich  P.  *jnen»i». 
Hr.  LirabtTl'*  pliUc  >»  from  a  specimen  in  the  B&nkjiian  herbarium^  brought  by  Mr.  Francis  M<ufon 
from  the  Cjpe  of  «ood  Hope,  where  U  waa  rai«ed  from  creds  which  had  bi»n  ient  from  China. 
Neither  cone*,  leeds,  nor  living  plani«.  have  yet  been  introduced  under  the  name  of  P.  Mauonidtwa,- 
but  Mr.  Lawson  obcerves,  "  on  comuiiring  a  plant  received  from  M.  Celit,  nunenrman^  Parii,  under 
the  name  of  P.  nepol^naic,  with  Mr.  Lambert'^  tiffurc  and  description  of  P.  Afaatonidiui,  there  teemi 
little  doubt  but  they  are  the  Mine.     In  hubit  of  growth  and  general  orpcarance  it  re«emblc«  P,  lon- 
gifaila,  but  diflcM  in  having  only  two  Icnve*  in  each  »heath.  whcrcn*  the  latter  bu  three.    Ttie 
plant,  however,  above  referred  to,  h<u  not  attained  lulflcient  aiae  b>  *hov  whether  its  leaves  Will 
become  fto  nendulotit  ai  tboMr  of  the  long-leaved  Eait  In-  y^x 

dlau  pine  "    There  i»aplantof  P.  wepal*niti  inthe  pine-  AC^^  ^Wi 

turn  at  Hat^rln  H>>iit«e.  of  which  the  Earl  of  Aberdeen 
llaa  BCDt  II  ■  n.  but  the  leave*  are  In  three*. 

P.  Mmiojj  r  Don  contidcra,  aa  we  have  teen 

ta  p.  S^lb  (   than  /'.  /"jniitCT  ;  and,  with 

ropect  to  1. 1.    .  . ... ,.-.«. iitia  received  from  Lord  Aber. 

deen,  it  itprubably  P.  lougifblla. 

PintcjT  «i.,  Jrom  Sepal.  Some  conca  of  a  pine  have 
been  kindly  lentutby  Mr.  Pajtlon,  which  were  brought 
home  from  Uie  Ea»t  Indict  in  1H37.  by  a  t5ol lector  «ent 
out  by  Hii  Grace  the  Duke  of  Devon«hirc.  Ttie  cone* 
reacmble  thoae  of  P.  Pinaster  in  the  termination  of 
their  tcalet,  but  they  ire  much  <ina]ler;  the  largest  U 
S^  in.  long,  and  ^  in.  broad ;  and  the  Atnaller  ones, 
and  the aeerfa  and  therr  wing*,  re*etnble y%r.  iXM.  No  ,, 
leaver  were  brought  home;  but  Mr.  Paxton  inform* 
u*  that  the  general  appearance  of  the  tree,  on  lla  native 
hilU,  wai  liae  that  of  an  ntd,  Ktutited,  weatherbeaten 
Scotch  pine;  it  having,  like  that  tree,  dark  h««vy  fo. 
lia^,  rather  denie.  All  thctrecithe  collector MW  had 
that  character,  except  one  or  two  which  were  growing 
more  (Irecly,  add  had  mnrv  the  arrpearancc  of  cedan  of 
Lebanon ;  only  that  the  branchc*  did  oot  ipread  so 
much  at  bottom;  tbou^fh  they  had  the  habit  of  that 
tree,  the  hesd  tapering  on  every  tide,  from  the  extre. 
mltj  of  the  bottom  brancbsa  upwardi  to  a  point,  llie 
heluht  to  which  the  tree  grows  Ueitlmatea  at  between 
30 II-  and  iO  ft  A»  the  pone*  bear  lo  cloae  a  rnembiance 
in  their  acalo*  to  those  of  P,  Pindstcr  and  P.  PlneVj 
we  Have  noticed  them  in  this  Appendix,  rather  than 
under  any  of  the  tectioni  of  S  or  4-leaved  pines,  to 
which,  however  the  specie*  may  ultimately  be  found  ^ 

to  belong.     A*  the  «eds  are  freab,  young  planU  will  to.*n  be  railed ;  aad  tliefc,  io  a  fir*  fe«f*»  will 
enable  us  to  decide  at  IcMt  to  what  aection  the  tree  belong*. 

Sect,  ii,    Terndta,  —  Leaves  3  in  a  Sheath, 

A>  Cones  hardfy  to  long  as  the  Leaves ;  the  Scales  wiih  Prickles. 

§  V,  TfrVar. 

Sect,  Cftar.  Leaves  3  in  a  sheath,  longer  than  the  cones.  Cones  in  twos,  threes, 
or  clusters,  with  the  scaler  prickly.  The  trunk  aniJ  larger  brBnche^i  throw 
out  tufts  of  foliage  and  abortive  shoots,  even  in  the  thickest  parts,  and  in 
every  stage  of  the  tree's  growth.  Natives  of  North  America.  ^  The  kinds 
brought  together  in  this  section,  though  generally  considered  species,  lua}', 
possibly,  be  only  varieties.  Though  the  pines  belonging  to  this  division  are 
easily  known  by  the  cones,  and  even  by  the  leaves  and  buds,  when  the  trees 
are  mature  and  seen  together;  yet  we  have  found  none  so  difEcuIC  to  deter- 
mine by  their  leaves  and  btida,  when  the  plants  are  young.  In  general,  the 
leaves  of  P.  7\e'da  are  longer,  stronger,  and  of  a  more  glaucous  hue  j  and  its 
buds  are  larger  than  those  of  any  other  kind  in  the  section.  P.  rfgida  has 
shorter  leaves, fewer  of  them,  and  they  are  less  glaucous;  and  the  buds  are 
long,  cylindrical,  and  blunt-pointed,  P.  serotina  resembles  P.  Hgtdo  in  the 
leaves,  but  these  are  still  fewer,  and  the  cones  arc  egg-shaped.  The  P. 
variabilis  of  Lambert,  according  to  hi.-*  figure,  is  different  from  any  of  these, 
and  in  no  way  resembles  the  P.  mitis  of  Michaux,  of  which  it  is  said  to  be  a 
synonytne.  TheP.initis  of  Michaux  is  known  with  certainty  at  first  sight,  by 
its  numerous,  thickly  set,  and  slender,  short  leaves  ;aiid,  above  uU,  by  ih© 
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violet-coloured  glaucous  bloom  of  the  shoots.  (See  p.  2195.^  As  P.  mitis 
has  frequently  three  leaves,  it  may  possibly  belong  to  this  section,  but 
its  buds  are  scaly,  and  not  resinous. 

1  16.  P.  Tje'da  L.  The  Frankincense,  or  Lobloi/y^  Pine. 

IdeutifieaHon.    Lin.  Sp.  PL,  1419. ;  Sjtt.y  ed.  Reich.,  ^  p  17&  ;  Ait.  Hort  Kew.,  S.  p.  S6&  :  Michz. 

N.  Amer.  Syl.,  3.  p.  155. ;  Lamb.  Pin.,  1. 1. 15. ;  Punh  TL  Amer.  Sept.,  S  p.  644. ;  N.  Du  Ham.,  5. 

PL  245.  i  Hajne  Dend.,  p.  174. ;  Lawaon'i  Manual,  p.  351. ;  Boo  Jard.,  1837,  p.  975. ;  Lodd.  Cat. 

cd.l8S6. 
Sl^noiwmes.    P.  tbUlt  tim\»  Oron.  Virg.,  15S. :  P.  ▼irginllina  tonuiRklia  tHpilis  Pink.  Alm.^  VTI. ; 

White  Pine,  at  Petersburg  and  Richmond,  in  Virffinia ;  Oldfield  Pine,  Amer. ;  Pin  de  I'Encens,  Fr. 


Pin.,  ed.  2.,  1.  1. 15.  ;  >J.  Du  Ham.,  t.75.  U  2. ;  Michx,  N.  Amer,  Syl,  t.  14&  } 
oat  Jit.  SI2I.,  to  our  u*ual  icale;  and  Mt.  2118.  to  2180.,  of  the  natural  size,  from  the  Hortieul- 
turu  Society,  Dropmore,  and  Syon  tpecimena. 

Spec.  Char.,  ^c.  Leaves  in  threes,  elongated.  Cones  often  in  pairs,  shorter 
than  the  leaves;  oblong,  pyramidal,  somewhat  truncate  at 
the  apex ;  scales  with  sharp  prickles,  turned  inwards.  Crest 
of  the  anthers  rounded.  {Lois.)  Buds,  on  young  trees  (see 
Jig.  2118.),  iin. 
long,  and  ^in. 
broad ;  pointed, 
with  straight 
sides;  brownish 
red,  and  more 
covered  with  re- 
sin than  any 
2118  other  species, 
except  P.  Banksiami.  Buds 
on  the  full-grown  tree  at  Sy- 
on, as  in  ^.2120.  Leaves 
(see^.  2 1 1 9.)  from  5^  in. 
to  5J  in.  long,  rigid,  bluntly 
pointed,  channeled  in  the 
middle,  with  sheaths  from 
i  in.  to  I  in.  long;  brown, 
and  faintly  ringed.  Cones 
3)  in.  to  44  in.  long,  and 
from  If  in.  to  2  in.  broad ; 
scales  1 J  in.  long.  Seed 
small;  with  the  win^,  1-^in. 
long.  In  the  climate  of 
London,  the  tree  flowers 
in  May,  but  in  Carolina  it 
flowers  in  April.  The 
cones  ripen  m  the  Au- 
gust of  the  second  year. 
Variety. 

Y  P.  T.  2  tJopecuroidea 
Ait.  Hort.  Kew., 
ed.  2.,  V.  p.  317., 
the  Fox-tail  Frank- 
mcense  Pine,  is  said 
to  have  the  leaves 
spreading, and  more 
squarrose  than  the 
species.  There  is 
a  plant  of  this  name 
in  the  Horticultu- 
ral Sodet/s  Gar- 
den, which,  8  years  planted,  is  10ft.  hi^h ;  but  it  does  not  appear 
different  from  the  species.     Pursh  is  of  opinion  that  this  variety 
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is  nothing  more  thon  the  P,  Rcri^tina 
of  Michaux*but  Lambert  thinks  it  u  va- 
riety of  P.  Hgida. 
Dfsciiptkm,  A  lofty  tree,  oflen,  in  America, 
upwards  of  80  ft.  high,  with  a  trunk  sometimes 
clear  of  branches  to  the  height  of  50  ft,,  and  from 
8  ft.  to  3  ft.  in  diumeter,  with  a  wide-spreading 
head.  The  leaves  are  broud,  pointed,  flat  on  the 
tipper  surface,  and  forming  a  ridge  below ;  of  a 
&ne  light  green,  with  a  sheath  long  and  whiti.sh  at 
first,  but  becoming  abort,  thick,  and  brown  when 
old.  The  conea  are  about  4  in,  in  length  ;  and  the 
scales  terminate  in  proecsses  which  have  the  form 
of  an  elongated  jnramid,  somewhat  in  the  manner 
of  P.  Pinaster ;  but  the  apex  of  the  pyramid 
terminates  in  a  thick  sharp  prickle,  somewhat  in 
the  manner  of  P.  piingens,  and  turned  upwards. 
When  the  cone  opens,  the  elongation  of  the  pro- 
cess contracts  laterally*  and  it  then  assumea  the 
form  of  a  regular  rhomboid.  The  timber  is  said  by  Mlchaux  to  have  a  large 
proportion  of  sap  wood,  which  arises  from  the  rapid  growth  o'(  the  tree, 
and  tlie  con9e<iupnt  thickness  of  it«  annual  layers.  In  England,  in  the 
climate  of  London,  P.  7^'da  grows  vigorously,  there  being  large  trees  at  Syon 
and  at  Kew,  which,  after  being  50  yeju-s  planted,  produce  shoots  of  from  9  in. 
to  1  ft.  every  ye«r.  At  Dropmore,  a  tree,  of  which  ^g,  2\'ti.  U  a  portrait  to 
1  scale  of  I  in.  to  12  ft,,  after  being  41  years  planted,  was,  in  1837,  37  ft.  high. 

Geographic  and  H'uiory.  P.  7ce\la,  according  to  I'ursh,  is  found  in  bar- 
ren sandy  situations,  from  Florida  to  Virginia.  All  the  woods  in  the 
southern  states,  he  says,  seem  to  be  seeded  with  it ;  for,  when  any  piece  of 
clear  land  is  n^lected  for  any  length  of  time,  it  is  Fpecdily  covered  with  this 
STHfcieii  :  and  hence  its  name,  amoni^st  the  inhabitants,  of  Oldfield  pine.  It  is 
difficult,  and  in  some  cases  almost  impracticiihle,  he  addx,  to  recover  the  lands 
which  have  l>een  overrun  with  young  pines  of  this  species,  as  the  ground  ap* 
pears  to  have  lost  all  fertile  properties  for  any  other  vegetable  tlian  these 
trees.  ACchaux,  whose  account  Pursh  characterises  as  very  correct  and  in- 
stnicrive,  says  that  P.  T^Ma  is  found  in  the 
lower  part  of  Virginia,  and  in  the  districts  of 
North  Carolina  situated  north-east  of  tlie  ri- 
ver oi  Ca[>c  Fear,  over  an  extent  of  nearly  201) 
miles  ;  always  growing  in  dry  sandy  soil.     On 

spots  consisting  of  red  clay  mixed  with  gravel, 

it  is  supplanted  by  the  yellow  [>ine  (P.  mitis 
Afu'hx.)y  and  by  different  species  of  oak  ;  the 

two  pines  regularly  alternating  according  to 

the  varieties  in  the  soil ;  and  frequently  vanish- 
ing and  reappearing  at  intervals  of  three  or 

four  miletj.  "  In  the  same  parts  of  Virginia,"  he 

adds,  "  this  species  exclusively  occupies  lancls 

that  have  been  exhausted  by  cultivation;  and, 

amid  forests  of  oak,  tracts  of  100  or  200  acres 

are  not  unfi*eqtient!y  seen  covered  with  thriving 

young  pines.     In  the  more  southern  stales,  it 

Is  the  most  common  species  nfier  the  long- 
leaved  pine  (P.  anstrahs) ;  but  it  grows  only 

in  the  branch  swamps,  or  long  narrow  marshex 

that  intersect  the  pine  barrens,  and  near  the 

creeicfi  and  rivers,  where  the  soil  is  of  middling 
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Una,  which  is  covered  to  the  distance  of  five  or  six  miles 
with  loblolly  pines."  (Micfij-.)  P.  T^Ma  was  iotro- 
duced  into  England  before  1713,  by  Bishop  Compton; 
and  there  are  fine  specimens  of  the  tree  at  Syon,  Kcw, 
and  more  especially  at  Pain's  Hill.  Of  one  of  the  tree* 
at  8yon,  and  of  one  of  those  at  Pain's  Hill  (the  latter, 
doubtless,  the  handsomest  tree  of  the  species  in  Eu- 
rope), portraits  are  given  in  our  last  Volume,  As  seeds 
are  easily  procured  from  New  York,  the  species  is  not 
uncommon  in  the  London  nurseries ;  and  it  is  morefre^ 
quent  in  collections  than  mo.st  other  American  pines.  It 
grows  freely  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Paris,  and  ripens 
coneis  there  ;  it  alt>o  stands  the  open  air  in  the  south  of 
Germany >  and  as  far  north  as  Berlin. 

Properties  and  Ust»,  The  wood,  as  already  observed, 
is  porouji,  and  not  very  durable ;  thoticli  the  fineness  of 
iu  grain,  and  consequently  its  durability,  vary  accord- 
ing to  the  soil  on  which  it  is  grown.  In  some  piu'ts  of 
Virginia,  three  fourths  of  the  houses  are  built  with  logs 
of  this  pine;  and  it  is  there  even  used  for  laying  the 
ground  floors,  instead  of  the  yellow  pine  (P. mitia). 
These  Hoors  ju*e  formed  of  boards  only  4 in.  wide;  and, 
though  they  arc  strongly  nailed,  they  soon  shrink,  and 
become  uneven ;  a  result  which  does  not  take  place  when 
the  long-leaved  pinefP.austmlis)  is  used  ;  the  concen- 
tric circles  of  which,  Michaux  obsen'es,  are  twelve 
times  as  numerous  in  the  same  space  as  those  oi  P. 
7fe*da,  On  the  whole,  the  wood  of  this  latter  tree  is 
little  esteemed  in  America  for  its  timber;  but  it  atfbrds 
turpentine  in  nbundunce,  though  in  a  less  fluid  state 
than  that  of  the  lon;^-lc^vcJ  pine.  Michaux  suggeists  the  idea  of  trving  it  along 
with  the  pinaster  on  the  plains  of  Bordeaux,  and  employing  it  tor  the  same 
purposes  as  thai  tree. 

ataiitUa.  Th<rr<>  \»  •  tree  At  SyonTS  ft.  hlib ;  one  At  Kew  between  40  ft  uid  &i)  It  bigh  ;  tome  «t 
Wh.tton,  m  ft.  hiKh  i  and  «  number  «t  PuinU  Hill.  60  ft  to 7U (t.  big b  :  at  Dropinore,  it  is  J8  ft  hi^'h. 
Price  af  coiiea,  ui  l4)ndon.  I#.  p«r  quart  i  aud  of  pfainU,  5t.  eacli :  at  BoUwyllcr,  planU  arc  'i  fVmac* 

CACh. 

I   17.  P.  ri'gida  am.     The  rigid,  or  Pitchy  Pine. 

Idtntifteaiion.     Mill,  Dict^  No.  H). ;  thi  Roi  Harhk.,  «  p  (JfX  ;  Wang.  Ueyl,  u  41.  j  MarahaU  Arb. 

Amer.,  p.  Itil. ;  Larab.  Pin.,  til.  1.  i  16, 17. ;  Micht.  N,  Amcr  Syl.,  J  p^  ISa  i  Punh  Fl.  AH»«f. 

9iKpL,  ii  p.  (543. ;  Haync  Dvnd,  p.  174. ;  Lawvao'i  Manual,  p.  .i&i  ;  N,    k-u  Ham.,  |>.  844.  j  Bon 

Jard..  lti:fj,  a.  1/73.  •  Lodd.  Cat.,  ed.  lH3i>. 
Sjfnunymr$.    P.  7>'da  rtgld*  ff  AU.  Hart.   fUxtt.,  3.  p.  jfiS..  Witltt.  Brral-  J!?«Hnn.,  p.  210.  j  P.  caoa- 

dt'i».i»  IriRXU  Dn  Ham.  Arb.  '%.  p.  I2h  ;  ?  P    T»  da  «  Pott.    Diet,  5.  p.  340,  j  J  thtec-kavcd 

ViiKritkaii  Pirn-,  Sap  Ptoe.  btack  Pine;  Pm  hi^rif*^.  Pkn  rUti«.  />. 
Entcraifmui     Ij«"i«1>  Ptrt  .  ed,  2..  1. 1 16, 17.  ;  N.  I>u  Ham.,  5,  u  74. ;  Mich*.  N.  Amrr.  SyJ.,  vol  3, 

t.  )4^  ;  (HiTjl^(.  n'A,  to  our  laual  *caJe;  aud  Jig*.  ilH  to  il'ix,  of  the  natural  tlte,  from  Dropu 

more  ({>H'iinctii. 

Spec.  C'Aflr,,  iVc  Leaves  in  threes.  Cones  ovate-oblong,  in  threes  or 
fours,  much  dhorter  than  the  leaves :  their  scales  terminateii  by  m 
rough  tiiorny  point.  Mule  catkins  elongated,  with  the  crest  of  the 
unther>»  dilated,  niid  rotiudisih.  {Lone.)  Buds,  on  3'oung  trees  (see^, 
3J1^3,),  from  Jin.  to  |  in  hing,  i^'nu  broad,  pointed,  brown,  mtd 
covered  with  rcfiin ;  on  the  full-^»rown  trees  at  Dropmore  as  in  j'S')?' 
21if3.  Leaveii  (see/;?.  21:sf+.)  from  3^  in.  to  4j  in,  lon^:;  sheath 
|m.  long,  wliite  at  first,  and  ailerwards  becoming  darker,  but 
scarcely  black.  Cone»  from '^j|  in.  to  3 in.  Ion;;,  and  from  Ijin.  to 
14  in.  broad;  !>ca1e^  l^in.  long,  ttrininaling  in  dcprespcd  quadrdateral 
pyramids,  ending  in  a  nrickle,  |iointing  outwariU.  Seed  little  more  *^^ 
than  il  in.  long;  but,  with  the  wmg,  from  5  in.  to  l  In.  long.  C'olyledons, ? 
/y.  According  to  Mr.  Lambert,  P.  7*.  alopccurofdoa  AU.  is  a  variety  of 
P.  rigida,  chaructcriKcd  by  it&  much  ithorter  and  tilouter  leaver,  antj  it« 
ovate-oblong,  much  narrower,  and  aggregated  cones.  (Lamb.  Ptn.^  ud,  2,, 
no.  17.)  7  V 
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Deicrg>iion,  The  picch  mne, 
in  Ameffca,  Michaux  informs 
us,  varies,  according  to  soil 
and  situation,  from  12  ft.  or 
1 5  ft.  to  70  ft.  or  80  ft.  in  height. 
"  The  buds  are  always  resinous ; 
and  its  triple  leaves  %'ary  in 
length  from  l^in.  to  7  in.,  ac- 
cording to  the  degree  of  mois- 
ture in  the  soil.  The  male  cat- 
kins are  1  in.  long,  straight,  and 
winged,  like  those  of  the  pond  II  II  li 
pine  (P.  ser6tinu).  The  size  of 
the  cones  depends  on  the  nature 
of  the  soil,  and  varies  from  less 
than  1  in.  to  more  than  3  in.  in 
length;  they  are  of  a  pyramktal 
shape,  and  each  scale  ifi  pointed 
with  an  acute  prickle  ot  about 
^  in.  long.  Whenever  these 
trees  grow  in  masses,  the  cones 
are  dispersed  singly  over  the 
branches;  and  they  shed  their 
seeds  the  first  autumn  after  they 
are  mature;  but,  on  solitary 
trera,  the  cones  are  collected  in 
groups  of  four,  five,  or  even  a 
larger  number,  and  will  remain 
on  the  trees  closed  for  several 
years,"  {Michx,)  This  species 
has  a  thick,  blackish,  deeply  fur- 
rowed bark.  It  is  remarkable 
for  the  number  of  its  branches, 
which  occupy  two  thirds  of  its 
trunk,  and  render  its  wood  ex- 
tremely knotty.  The  concen- 
tric circles  are  widely  distant; 
and  three  fourths  of  the  wood 
of  the  larger  trees  consists  of  sap  wood.  On  mountains  and  gravelly  lands,  Hie 
wood  is  compact,  heavy,  and  surcharged  with  rc^in ;  whence  is  derived  the 
name  of  pitch  pine.  In  swamps,  on  the  con- 
trary, it  is  light,  soft,  and  composed  almost 
wholly  of  sap  wood ;  whence  it  is  called  the 
sap  pine.  In  British  gardens,  the  tree  is  of  as 
rapid  growth  ns,  P.  7k\la  and  P.  pungens ;  the 
specimen  at  Dropmore,  after  being  41  years 
planted,  being  upwards  of  31  ft.  high. 

Geography  and  History,  According  to 
Pursh,  P.  ngida  is  found  on  the  plains  from 
New  England  to  Virginia,  growing,  in  favour- 
able situations,  to  a  very  large  tree,  and  either 
in  dry  soil,  or  in  very  wet  low  ground.  Mi- 
chaux states  that  it  is  found  throughout  the 
whole  of  the  United  States,  with  the  exception 
of  the  maritime  part  of  the  Atlantic  districts, 
and  the  fertile  regions  west  of  the  Alleghany 
Mountains;  but  most  abundantly  where  the 
soil  is  meagre.  The  most  northern  points  at 
which  Michaux  observed  it  were,  the  vicinity         %«■  9\9f 

of  Brunswick,  in  tlie  district  of  Maine ;  and  Bur- 
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rington,on  Lake  Champlain/m  die  state  of  Vermont.  In  these  places,  it  gro^fs 
commonly  in  light,  friable,  am)  sandy  aoils,  which  it  occupies  almost  exclusive- 
ly ;  not  exceeding  1^  ft.  or  15  ft.  in  height;  aod  where  its  slender  branches,  laden 
with  puny  coneii,  evince  the  feebleness  of  its  vegetation.  In  Penn<;vlvania  and 
Virginia,  the  ridges  of  the  Alleghanies  are  sometimes  covered  with  it;  parti- 
cularly the  south  mountains,  on  the  ridge  called  Saddle  Hill,  where  the 
soil  18  rather  richer,  and  where  the  tree  attains  the  height  of  Soft,  or  40 ft., 
with  a  trunk  l!i!  in.  or  15  in.  in  diameter.  In  the  lower  parts  of  New  Jersey, 
Pennsylvania,  and  Maryland,  it  is  frequently  .seen,  in  the  large  cedar  swamps 
(which  are  constantly  miry,  or  covered  with  water),  70  ft.  or  80  ft.  high,  with 
a  trunk  from  20  in.  to  28  in.  in  diameter,  and  exceeding  the  surrounding 
trees  both  in  bulk  and  elevation.  It  supports  a  long  time  the  presence  of 
sea  water,  which,  in  spring  udes,  overnows  the  salt  meadows,  where  it  is 
sometimes  found,  and  where  it  is  the  only  species  of  the  pine  tribe.  Messrs. 
Brown  and  M'Nab  found  the  surainita  o(  the  Alleghany  Mountains  entirely 
covered  b^  seraggy  trees  of  this  species,  with  dwarf  scrub  oak  (Quercus 
BannUtere)  as  underwood.  (Quart.  Jonm.  of  Agri.,  v.  p.  604.)  On  dry 
gravelly  soil,  Michaux  observes,  the  wood  of  P.  rigida  is  knotty ;  and,  in 
numid  situations,  it  is  of  so  poor  a  quality,  as  to  be  unfit  for  works  which 
require  strength  or  durability.  This  species  seems  to  have  formerly  abounded 
'in  Connecticut,  Massachusetts,  and  New  Hampshire;  for,  from  the  besin- 
[jling  of  the  eighteenth  century,  till  1776,  these  states  furnished  Britain  witn  a 
•considerable  quantity  of  tar.  About  the  year  1705,  a  raisunderstanding  having 
taken  place  between  Great  Britain  and  Sweden,  from  which  latter  country 
the  Bndsb  government  had  principally  drawn  its  supply  of  tar,  Great  Britain 
I  encouraged  this  branch  of  industry  in  the  northern  part  of  America,  by  a 
premium  of  1/.  sterling  for  every  barrel  of  tar  made  from  dead  wood,  and  21. 
for  every  barrel  made  from  green  wood  ;  in  consequence  of  which,  and  of  this 
I  tree  furnishing  tar  abundantly,  its  destruction  has  been  so  rapid,  that  it  is  now 
,  rarely  found  in  the  northern  states.  P.  rigida  was  cultivated  in  England  by 
the  Duke  of  Bedford,  previou^ily  to  1759;  and,  as  the  cones  arc  frequently 
imported,  it  is  not  uncommon  in  collections  of  the  genus*  There  are  old 
trees  at  Syon  and  Paints  Hill,  from  40ft.  to  50 lY,  high;  and  one  at  Drupmore, 
iO  years  planted,  which,  in  1637,  was  3t  ft.  high.  The  specimen  in  the 
ifboretum  at  Hackney  is  10ft«  Gin.  high;  and  one  in  the  Horticultural 
6odety*s  Garden,  after  being  6  years  planteil,  in  5  (i.  high. 

Propcrtkt  ami  Uses.  In  some  parts  of  the  Alleghanies,  where  this  tree 
abounds,  houses  are  built  of  it;  and  the  wood,  if  it  is  not  covered  with  paint, 
IB  readily  recognised  by  its  nuiuerons  knoib.     It  is  tlioii(;ht  better  than  tha 
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yellow  pine  for  floors  that  are  frequently  washed ;  as  the  resin  with  which  it 
ts  impregnated  renders  it  finer  und  more  durable.  It  is  used  for  ship  pumps, 
and  iks  fuel  by  die  bakers  and  brick-makers  of  New  York  and  Philadelpliia  j 
and  from  the  roots  is  procured  lampblack.  The  principal  use  ol"  this  tree  is, 
however,  to  furnish  tar  and  turpentine.  The  essence  of  turpentine,  used  tn 
most  parts  of  Aniericti  for  painting,  is  prepared  from  this  tree. 

Commercial  Stftiistia,    Price  of  cones,  in  London,  2s,  per  quart.    Plants,  at 
Bollw}ller,  are  1  frunc  50  cents  each ;  and  at  New  York,  50  cents. 

i   18.  P.(n.)  sero'tina  McAx,     The  late,  or  Pond,  Pine. 

Idenli/kaiitm.     Hichx.  Fl  Ainer.  Bor,  9.  p.  SOS. ;  ftHchx.  Art>.,  I  p.  M.  ;  N.  Ainer  SyL,  3.  p.  Hit.  ; 

Funb  Fl.  Amer.  Sept,  il  p.  G43.  j  N.  Uu  f^ini.,  5  p.  «4S.  i  Lamb.  Pin.,  at.  £.,  1.  1. 18.  ;  LAWtiMi'v 

MahujiU  P^  ^*3. 
8vfnm^me.    Y  P.  m-'dn  fllopccurdCdca  Ait.  Hurt  Kfv.,  vd.  2..  5  p.  317. 
SttgrariftKi-     Miihi.  Art>..  1.  t.  7.  ;  N.  Amcr.  Syl.,  3  t.  I4i  ;  N.  Du  H«m.,  5.  J.  75.  CI.;  L*mbv  Plu,, 

ita.  2.,  1.  t  1&  ;  oiir>^.  213(1,  (a  our  M*\i»\  k€;ile;  snA  flg$.  £1'/?.  toSl^  ,  of  rlic  naluro]  iizr,  fhuu 

the  Horticultural  Soctcty  atid  Dropinurc  ffKcimciit,  ind  Tram  MichuUX. 

Speiu  Cfiar.^  ^c.  Leave!>  in  threes,  very  long.  Male  catkins  erect, 
incumbent.  Cones  ovate;  scale.s  having  very  small  inucroa. 
{Mivhx.)  Buds,  on  voung  trees  (see  ^fig,  2126.), 
froju  •nr"'''  ^^  rrt^^"^'  '''  Icn^^th,  and  from  tV  '"•  ^^ 
J  in.  in  breiultlj  j  conical,  dark  brown,  and  \cTy  re- 
iiiiiuUM ;  biuU  on  old  trees  as  in  y*^.  2127.  Leaves 
{^ixjig.  2129.),  in  ihe  Dropmore  specimens,  from  4  in. 
to  6  in,  long;  in  Michuux's  figure,  upwartis  of  8  in, 
long.  Cones  24  in.  or  3  in.  long,  and  l^  in.  or  2  in. 
broad ;  egg-shiiped  ;  scales  |  in.  long,  and  fin.  broad, 
with  the  apex  depressed,  and  tcniiinating  in  a  slender 
prickle.  Seed  very  small ;  with  the  wing,  from  f  in.  to 
1  in.  in  length.  C/Otvledons,  V  The  cones  and  leaves  of  the 
trees  of  this  name  at  t)ropmore,  and  the  circumstance  of  there 
being     trees    at  ^^^^ 

Pain's  Hill    with  //^W 

cones  of  different  //  t^/ 

sizes  and  shapes, 
but  all  on  three- 
leaved  pines,  and 
all  evidently  of  the  7Vda  fa- 
mily, leuluce  us  to  believe  that 
P.  dgida  aaid  P.  ser^tina  are 
only  ditftrent  forms  of  the  aanie 
species.  //f  >s>-^     -=^:>' 

Dtftcriptum,  iSfv.  The  pond  pine, 
according  to  Michaux,  rarely  ex- 
ceeds 35  ft.  or  40  ft.  in  height,  with 

a  branchy  trnnk  from  15  in. to  18  in.  iV  ;:A' 

in  diameter.  The  leaves  are  ge- 
nerally 5  in.  or  6  in.  long,  and 
sometnnes  more.  The  mule  cut- 
kins  are  straight,  and  about  ^in. 
long.  The  cones  are  commonly  in 
paira,  and  opposite  to  each  other ; 
they  are  about  2A  in.  lung,  nearly 
2  in.  in  diameter,  and  e;jrg-shuped  ; 
the  scales  are  rounded  at  their  ex- 
tremities, and  armed  with  fine  short 
pnckles,  which  are  easily  broken 
off,  so  that  in  some  cases  no  ves- 
tiges are  left  of  their  existence. 
The  cones  arrive  at  juaturity  the 
second  year  ;  but  they  do  not  shed 
their  seeds  till  the  tljird  or  fonrih  W  ^  '-iiHf 
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year ;  whence  the  specific  name.  Pureh,  who  sus- 
pects this  species  to  be  only  a  variety  of  P.  rfgida, 

says  that  it  grows  on  the  edges   of  ponds  and 

swamps  from  New  Jersey  to  Carolina     Michaux 

observes  that  it  is  generally  found  in  the  maritime 

parts  of  the  southern  districts  ;  but  that  "  it  grows 

occasionally  in  other  parts  of  the  United  States,  on 

the  borders  of  ponds,  and  in  the  black  and  miry 

soil  of  the  small  swamps  which  form  the  habitat 

of  the  loblolly  bay  (Gordonia  lasi^nthus),  the  tu- 

pelo   (Nyssrt    bf color),  and   the    small   magnolia 

(Magnolia  glauca).     This    species    is    sometimes 

found,  also,  in  abandoned  fields  near  the  swamps ; 

but  the  dryness  of  the  soil  occasions  no  difference 

in  its  form.     This  observation,  Michaux  adds,  is 

of  importance,  as  P.  serotina  is  frequently  con- 
founded with  P.  rfgida,  which  it  strikmgly  resem- 
bles.   The  timber  is  found  to  consist  of  more  than 

one  half  of  sap  wood ;  and  for  this  reason  it  is 

useless  at  home,  and  deservedly  neglected  abroad." 

(ikficAjr.)     In   England,  it  forms,  like  the  other 

kinds  of  P. 
71aB'da,an  in- 
teresting addition  to  the  pinetum,  grow- 
ing as  freely  at  Syon,  Pain's  Hill,  and 
Dropmore,  as  P.  rigida  or  P.  Tae^da. 
The  tree  at  Dropmore  (of  which  a  por- 
trait is  given  in  our  last  Volume)  was,  in 
1837,  32  fr.  high,  that  at  Syon  was  25  ft. 
high,  and  one  at  Kenwood  w^s  30  ft.  high. 

p.  variabilU  Lunh.  Fin.,  ed.  S.,  1.  1 14u,  and  our 
fie.  2131.,  of  the  natural  aise,  fh>m  Lambertt  plate. 
Mr.  Lambert  dctcribet  this  pine  as  having  the  leaves 
in  twos  and  threes,  2  in.  long,  channeled,  the  margins 
and  nenres  rough,  and  the  apexes  sub-keelshaped ; 
the  sheaths  short,  straight,  and  but  littie  wrinkled. 
The  cones  solitary,  recurved,  pendulous,  narrow, 
ovate,  muricate ;  niuies  subincurved,  with  the  scalf  s 
dilated  in  the  middle.  He  has  only  seen  two  trees  of 
this  species  in  England;  one  at  Pain's  Hill,  and  the 
other  at  Kew.  (LomA.)  The  one  at  Kew  no  longer 
exists :  and  the  only  trees  at  P^n's  Hill,  that  wc  oouM 
see,  with  oones  resembling  those  in   Mr.  "  — *— -"- 


plate,  had  three  leaves,  and  appeared  to  us  to  belong 
to  P.  TteMa.  The  buds  in  Mr.  Lambert's  dgure  appear 
to  be  resinous,  but  thoaeof  P.  vari&bilisat  Dropniore, 
which  we  feel  confident  U  the  P.  mltis  of  Michaux 
(which  Mr.  Lambert  makes  a  synonjrme  ofhlsjlant), 
are  scaly,  with  the  scales  reflcxed,  as  in^.  9073.  hi 
p.  2196u  The  young  shooU  in  Mr.  Lambert's  plate 
are  green,  but  In  the  Dropmore  plant  they  are  of  the 
same  violet  glaucous  hue  as  those  of  P.  lno|M ;  a 
character  so  remarkable  that  It  cannot  be  mi:aken, 
and  which,  Michaux  says,  belongs  to  nootlicr  pine  <>(' 
the  United  Sutes  but  P.  \no\%  and  V.  mltis.  (A. 
Amer.  S^.^  S.  p.  130.)  It  is  lound  aI»o  in  P  Sabin- 
Una  and  P.  Codlteri;  but  with  these  species  Mi- 
chaux was  not  acquainted. 


§  y'u    Pondaosa. 
Sect,  Char.     Leaves  very  long,  strong,  somewhat  flcxuosc. 

1  19.  P.  PONDEROUS  A  Doug.     Thc  heavy-iroorfr  rf  Pine. 

IdenUfieation.    Douglas's  specimens  in  the  Horticultural  Society's  herbarium  ;  Lawson's  Manual. 

p.  354 :  Lodd.  Cat.  ed.  18.16u 
RnzravingM.  Our  fig.  2135.,  t«  our  usual  scale ;  and  figs.  2132.  to  2134.,  of  the  natural  siae ;  from  the 

tree  in  the  Horticultural  Society's  Garden,  and  Douglas's  specimens  in  the  Horticultural  Socit^y'a 


herbarium. 
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l^in.  broad; 


ttec.  Char,^  fyc.     Leaves  three  in  a  sheath,  much  longer  thtin  the  cones, 
flexible,  tortuous,  with  short  aheaths  ;  crest  of  the  anthersi  rounded,  entire. 

Cones  ovate,  reflexed,  wiiii  the  apices 

of  the   scales   flattened,  with  a  raised 

process  in  the  middle,  terminating  in 

u    conical,     minute,    recurved    spine, 

slightly  quadrangular.     Buds,  in  Dou- 
Iglas's    specimen,    ^in.  long  and  fin. 

I  broad;  cvlindrical,  with  straight  sides, 

rounded  like  a  dome  at  the  extremity, 

but  with  a  prominent  blunt  point ;  dark 

brown,  and  covered  with  resin.     Buds, 

on  the  living  tree  in  the  Horticnitural 

Society's  Garden  (see/g.  2135^.),  from 

I  in.  to  l^in.  long,  and  from  |in.  to 
smooth,  cylindrical,  with  a  long  point ; 
reddish  brown,  and  covered  with  a  fine  white  bloom, 
consisting  of  fine  particles  of  resin,  surrounded  by 
two  or  more  smaller  buds.  Leaves  disposed  in  pa- 
rallel spirals  ;  in  Douglas's  specimen  (see  /f^.  21  S3.), 
from  9  in.  to  1 1  in.  long ;  3  in  a  sheath,  which  is  from 
^  in.  to  1  in,  in  length,  -with  numerous  fine  rings ; 
scales  of  the  leaves  persistent  on  the  wood,  even  of' 
two  years*  or  throe  years'  growth-  Leaves,  on  the 
living  plant,  from  7  in.  to  9  iin.  long.  The  cone  (see 
yiig,  2134.),  in  Douglas's  specimen,  is  deformed,  and 

SI  34  ^'^''y.  '"iP^rfectly 
developed ;  it  is 
only  3  m.  long,  and 
I  in.  broad.  The 
scales  are  termi- 
nated in  flattened 
proc^ses,  scarcely 
ribbed  in  any  direc* 
tion.  In  the  centre 
of  the  process  is  a 
protuberance,  large 
in  proportion  to 
the  scale,  which    terminates  in  a  sharp 

tjrickle,  pointing  outwnrds.  Scale  1  in. 
ong,  and  fin.  broad;  dark  brown.  Seed 
^iii.  long,  and  fin.  broad;  dark  brown, 
with  the  wing  nearly  1  in.  in  length,  and 
I  in.  in  breadth;  wings  of  a  yellowish 
brown.  The  following  description,  given 
in  Lawson's  Manunl^  of  a  young  tree  of 
P.  ponderosa,  taken  from  the  sjicciraen 
growing  in  the  Caledonian  Horticultural 
Socicty'sGarden,  which,  in  1837,  was  15  ft. 
high,  is  at  once  correct  and  character- 
iatic  :  —  "  In  its  habit  of  growth,  P,  pon- 
derosa  seems  to  surpass  all  others  of  the  genus  for  strength  and  luxuriance. 
The  branches  are  few,  regularly  verticillated,  horizontal,  and  seem  inclined  to 
aaiume  a  pendulous  or  drooping  habit  as  the  tree  becomes  old  ;  central  or  top 
shoot  often  more  than  an  inch  in  dimncter,  and  of  proportionable  length. 
Buds  large^  and  free  from  resin.  Leaves  thickly  set,  1*  in,  to  1  ft.  or  1  ft.  t  in. 
in  length  ;  thick,  rigid,  and  nearly  straight  ;  roimded  on  the  exterior,  and 
having  a  longitudinal  prominent  rib,  togetncr  with  nnnute  channels,  on  the  in- 
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tenor  side ;  smooth,  with  very  indistinctly  serrated  margins ;  ftheatht  short 
of  a  dull  blackish  colour,  and  lace- 
rated or  torn  at  their  extremities." 
Lawmn't  Manual,  p.  355.)  The 
timber  is  aaid  to  be  so  heavy  aa  al- 
most to  sank  in  water.  The  tree  is 
found  to  be  quite  hard^»  and  of  rapid 
growth,  both  in  the  climate  of  Lon- 
don and  of  Edinburgh,  P.  ponderosa 
is  a  native  of  the  north-west  coast  of 
North  America,  on  the  banks  of  the 
Spokan  and  Flathead  rivers,  and  on 
the  Kettle  Falls  of  the  Columbia, 
abundantly.  It  was  discovered  by 
Dougtas,  and  sent  by  him  to  the 
Horticultural  Society  in  1826,  A 
number  of  plants  were  raised  from 
seeds  in  that  year,  and  distributed : 
the  largest  of  these  we  believe  to  be 
that  in  the  Horticultural  Society's 
Garden,  of  which /fg.  2136.  is  a  por- 
trait, to  the  scale  of  lin.  to  4»fl. 
The  tree  at  Dropmore  was,  in  1837, 

0  ft*  high.  Both  this  tree,  and  that  in  the  Horticultural  Society*a  Garden, 
are  very  subject  lo  the  attacks  of  the  Hylujpis  piiii]>^rda,  already  described, 
p.  2141.;  and  the  specimen 
sent  home  by  Douglas  is 
remarkable  for  having  a  large 
tuft,  among  the  leaves,  of  a 
parasitic  plant  attached  to  it ; 
of  a  portion  of  which  ^e, 
9137.  is  a  specimen  stightly 
magnified.  This  plant,  the 
Arceuthobiura  Oxycedri  of 
Bieb.,  Spreng.  Suat.^  iii.  p. 
901. ;  Hscura  Oxycedri  Drc., 
Hnck.  Fl,  Bor.  Amer,,  p.  ^71. 
t.  09.;  was  found  by  Dou- 
glas on  Pinus  ponderosa,  on 
the  west  side  of  the  Rocky 
Mountains  ;  and  both  by  Dou- 
glas and  Drummond  *'on  P. 
Bonksurna,  from  the  Spokan 
river  on  the  west  side  of  the 
Rocky  Mountains,  in  lat.  47°, 
to  the  Rocky  Mountains,  and 
thence  to  Hudson's  Bay  on 
the  east,  in  lat.  bf.  Mr. 
Douglas  entertained  an  idee 
that  the  specimens  in  his 
herbarium  of  this  curious  para* 
site,  found  on  P,  nonda^aii, 
were  difiR;rent  from  those  found 

on  P.  Bankskina  ;  but  the  only  -  ,    r 

difference  consists  in  the  latter  being  loaded  with  feiimlc,  the  former 
with  male,  flowers,  which  certainly  gives  a  very  different  jipf>carancc  to  tlio 
t'ntremities  of  the  numerous  bmnchcs.  It  is  remarkable  too,  ilmt  all  Mr. 
Drummond's  specimens  (mid  thev  were  all    found  upon  /',  Bank*i««fl> 
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are  male  plants. 
These  and  tlie 

flants  of  Mr. 
Jouglas  have 
been  carefullv 
compared  with 
European  ones 
foitiiu  growing 
on  tlic  Janipe- 
rus  Oxtcedriis, 
some  from  the 
lioutb  of  France 
(in  Langiiedoc, 
gathered  by  M. 
Bory  de  Saint 

Vincent),  and 
others  from  Mt. 
Caucasus,  com- 

muiiicatetl     to 

meby  Mr.  Pres- 

cott^and  I  must 

confess ,  1  can- 
not perceive  any 
specific     difler- 

ence  in    them 

whatever.      In 

general^  but  not 

always^    those 

from  the    old 

worJd  are  ei- 
ther greener  or 

blacker    when 

dry;    and  the 

American  more 

yellow."(  jtf 00^. 

Fi.  Bor.  Amer.^ 

l  p,  ^7S.)  /»!- 

nusponderosa, 

which  is,  per- 
haps^ more  har- 
dy than  the  pi-  2137 

naster^  and   is 

of  equally  rapid 

growth,  has  a  noble  appearance,  even  when  a  young  tree ;  and,  together 

with  P.  Sabiniflwa  and  F.  Coulteri,  equally  noble  trees,  and  apparently  as 

hardy  and  of  as  rapid  growth,  well  deserves  a  place  in  every  pinetum. 

Price  of  the  plants,  in  the  London  nurseries,  21«,  each. 


:c- 
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B,  Conet  having  the  Scalei  hooked, 

§  vii.   Sabin'iiinm. 
Sect.  Char,    Cones  large^  with  the  apex  of  the  scales  elongated  and  hooked. 

f  SO.  P.  Sabihzj  na  DouglaA.     Sabine's,  or  the  great  prirk/y-coned.  Pine. 

JdetiUfietUkm.     Lunb.  Pin.,  ed.  S.,  2.  t.  (W. ;  Lawton'i  MuiuaI.  p.  ■5^..  ;  l^d.  Cat,.  Ml.  1M6. 
AursvAv-  Lunh.  Pin,,  ed.  2..  9,  L  80. ;  our  j^.  ?lt2.,  to  our  utual  *v&W ;  and  figt.  SU8.  (O  S140,, 
of  the  natural  lite^  from  thu  tre»  in  the  Horticultural  Socidy'i  riaidcii,ai>i)  LAtobcrt. 

Spec.  Char,,  ^c.  Leaves  in  threes,  very  long.  Cones  ovate,  echinate,  very  large. 
Scalea  long,  awl-&haped,  incurved,  and  spiny  at  the  apex.  ( Lamk  Pin.)  Biitls, 
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on  the  tree  in  the  Horticultural  Society's  Garden  (see  J!g, 
2130.),  nearly  I  in.  long,  and  ^in.  broad  j  convex  on  the  sidea, 
imbricated,  but  not  covered  with  resin.  Leaves  from  10  in,  to 
1  ft.  in  length ;  glnucauBin  every  stage  of  their  growth,  flexuose; 
and,  when  full-grown,  partly  bent  downwards,  as  those  shown  in 
Jig.  2142,  Sheaths  above  I  in,  in  length,  membranaceous, ash- 
brown,  shining,  and  nearly  entire  at  the  top,with  numerous  rings; 
scales  of  the  cones,  in  the  specimens  sent  home  by  Douglas,  2  in, 
long  and  IJ^in.  broad  (see ^,  2140.).  Seeds  (« in ^g,  2140.,  and 
B  in./fcf.2]41)  above  1  in.  longhand  nearly  ^in.  broad, much  larger 
than  those  of  P.  Coulteri  shown  at  a  in  Jig.  2H\.;  wing  very 
short.  Shoots  of  the  current  year  covered  with  violet-coloured 
bloom,  like  those  of  P.  inops,  but  darker.  Native  of  CaUforaia. 
Detcription,  Douglas  describes  the  leaves  as  in  threes,  very  rarely  in 
fours,  from  1 1  in.  to  14- in,  long,  sharp,  round,  and  smooth  on  the  outside, 
anguhir  on  the  inside,  serrated,  more  widely  and  conspicuously  so  towards 
the  point,  erect,  but  flaccid  and  drooping  during  winter  ;  sheath  1|  in.  long, 
light  brown,  chaffy,  sometimes  torn  at  the  top.  Stipules  lanceolate  and 
rigid.  Male  and  female  catkina  erect.  Flowers  appearing  in  February  and 
March,  Cones 
of  a  bright  green 
when  )  oun^  J  at 
the  end  of  the 
first  season, 
measuring  from 
6  in.  to  8  in. 
round,  and  being 
then  of  a  more 
rounded  form 
than  they  are 
when  perfect,  in 
t!ie  November 
of  the  following 
y«ir  ( ace  ^g. 
2138.:  when  ma- 
ture, ovate,  re- 
curved, pressing 
on  the  shoots 
for  support,  in 
clusters  of  from 
3  to  9,  surround- 
ing the  stem  ; 
remaining  on  the 
tree  for  a  series  of 
years ;  and  from 

9 in.  to  1 1  in,  long,  and  from  16  in.  to  J 8  in.  round ;  some,  however,  are  larger. 
Scales  spathulate,  2J  in,  long,  having  a  very  strong,  sharp,  incurved  point 
(see  b  in  fig.  2140.)  with  abundance  of  pellucid  resin.  Seeds  ^see  a  inj!g. 
S 140.)  somewhat  obtong,  tapering  to  the  bascj;  ftattish  on  the  mside,  lin. 
long,  and  nearly  }s  in.  broad ;  .shell  thick,  hard,  brown  j  wing  yellow,  short, 
stiff,  and  half  the* length  of  the  seed,  which  it  nearly  encompasses;  kernel 
pleasant  to  the  taste.  Cotyledons  from  7  to  12.  The  tree  does  not  attain 
ouite  so  large  a  size  as  the  other  mgantic  species  of  the  genus,  which  inhabit 
tne  northern  and  western  parts  of  North  America.  The  trees  are  of  a  tapering 
form,  straight,  and  of  regular  growth  ;  from  40  ft.  to  120  ft.  in  height,  with 
trunks  from  2  ft.  to  12  ft.  in  circumference  (or,  as  Douglas  states  in  his  letter 
to  Sir  W.  J,  Hooker,  from  110  ft.  to  140  ft,  in  height,  with  trunks  from  3rt. 
to  12ft.  in  diameter)^  clothed  with  branches  to  the  ground  when  standing  far 
apart  or  solitary.     The  largest  and  most  handsome  trees  inhabit  the  aqueous 
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vegetable  deposits  on  the 
western  flank  of  the  CordUle- 
ms  of  New  Albion,  at  a  great 
elevation  above  the  level  of 
the  sea,  and  1600 1\.  below 
the  verge  of  perpetual  snow, 
in  the  parallel  of  40°  n.  lat. 
On  the  less  elevated  nioun> 
tains  near  the  coast,  where 
the  tcuiperature  is  higher,  but 
more  uniforin,  in  the  puTHliel 
of  31^  north,  in  decomposed 
granite  schistus,  or  gravelly 
soils,  the  trees  are  smaller  and 
few,  inhabiting  the  suniniits 
of  the  mountains  only.  The 
wood  is  white,  soft,  even- 
grained,  and  perhaps  not  very 
durable.  (Lamb,  Pin.,  U  80. ; 
and  Comp,  to  the  Bot.  Afag.^ 
li.  p.  150.)  In  the  Companion 
to  t/tc  Botanical  AfagaziHt  are 
Dublishcd  a  number  of  letters 
from  Douglas  to  Sir  W.  J. 
Hooker^  by  which  it  appears 
that  Douglas  discovered  this 
pine  in  1896,  and  named  it  in 
compliment  to  his  early  friend 
and  patron  Mr.  Sabine;  but, 
unfortunately,  he  lost  his  spe- 
cimens, together  with  the  notes  he 
hk  return  northward.  In  a  letter 
veniber  23,  183 1,  after  stating  that 


9  US 


^Ul 


■k 


:.x 


had  made,  in  crosinng  a  rapid  stream,  on 
datetl  Monterey,  Upper  California,  No- 
he  had  found  another  tree  of  this  species, 
he  says,  "  I  sent  to  London  a 
detailed  account  of  this  most 
beautiful  tree,  to  be  publishetl 
in  the  Horticultural  Th-fintac' 
tioju.**  This  account  never  ar- 
rived ;  but  the  cones  and  spe- 


cimens were  received  in  1638j 
and  plants  were  raised  from  the 
seeds,  in  the  Horticultural  So- 
ciety's Garden,  that  year.  Of 
one  of  these,  which,  in   1837, 
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was  4  (t,  6  in.  high,  Jig.  ^143.  is  a  portrait,  to  a  scale  of  1  tn.  to  4  ft.  Titere 
is  a  plant  at  Dropmorc,  which,  in  IS37,  was  5ft.  Gin.  high.  The  species 
appears  to  be  aa  hardy  as  the  pinaster. 

f  21.  P.  (8.)  Cou'lter/  D.  Don,     Coulter's,  or  the  great  hooi^cd.  Pine. 

Ident^atioH.    Don  in  Un.  Trank,  77.  p.  440. ;  Lamb.  Pfn.,  S.  t.  S3. 

Symmjfmet.    P.  Sabinl^iu  vsr.  HorL  ;  P  macrticAirpa  Lnufl.  US. 

Emgnwinet.  Lunb.  Pin.,  S.  t  S3.  {  our  j^.  ^UtV.  rrom  Liitnbort.^.  3I4I.  IVoin  thedriiMl  cone  in  the 

Horticultural  SncielT'i  herbBrium.ancl/^'f.  SI44.  »nd  2t45.  fhiiii  the  young  p4anl<  in  thr  Horttcvt* 

tural  Socicty't  Oanin>. 

(S/jrr.  CAar.,  4'<^.  Leaves  in  threes,  very  long,  compressed  ;  shejiths 
ragged.  Cones  oblong,  solitary,  very  large ;  scale.s  wedgc-shajjcti, 
with  the  apex  elongutcd^  thickened,  knceohite,  Tnucronate,  com- 
pressed, hooked.  (D.BoH,)  Buds,  on  the  tree  in  the  Horticul- 
tural Society's  Garden  (see^*  2l44.)»  I  ""•  '*^"ni  ^"'*  ^^^"^  f '"• 
to  ^  in,  browl ;  conical,  pointed,  convex  on  the  sides,  imbn- 
cated ;  the  scales  of  the  buds  ailpressed,  brown,  and  not  covered 
with  resin.  Leaves  of  the  young  plants  9  in.  long,  and  of  the  dried 
specimcna  in  the  herbarium  of  the  Horticultural  Society,  upwards 
of  10 in.  long;  of  the  same  glaucous  hue  as  those  of  P,  8abin- 
Mtna,  but  not  turned  downwards  at  any  stage  of  their  growth. 
Cones  {see  Jig.  214(>.,  to  our  u.sual  .scale)  .*Jent  home  by  Douglas 
1  ft.  in  length,  and  6  in.  in  breadth  ;  scales  of  the  cones  3  in.  long, 
and  from  l^in.  to  Ijin,  broad.  Scales  (see^fg.  2141.  r)  from  Siu 
34  in.  to  4  in.  long,  and  from  1|  in.  to  IJtn.  bro.id;  in  Jfg.  2146.,  at  ff,  a 
front  view  of  the  hook  of  the  scale  is  given,  of  the  natural  size.  Seed 
(seefg,  2141.  fl)  brown,  flattish,  from  4  in.  to  f  in.  in  length,  and  ^  in.  in 
breadth,  without  the  wtng;  with  the  wing,  1  in.  in  length;  wing  stiff,  light 
brown,  and  nearlv  encompas.sing  the  seed.  Cotyledons,  ?  The  seed  of  P, 
SflbiniflMfi  i.s  mucli  larger  than  that  of  F.  Coulten,  as  shown  at  a  in  the  same 
figure.  Shoots  of  the  current  year  covered  with  a  violet-coloured  glaucous 
bloom,  like  those  ifP,  inops,  but  darker.  Native  of  California,  on  mountains. 
Description,  A  large  strong-growing  tree,  from  80  ft.  to  100  ft.  high. 
Bark  brownish.     Branches  large;  top  spreading.     Branchtets  knotted,  and 

tuberclcd   from   the  callous  bases  of 

the stipular scales;  about  1  in.  in  thick- 
ness.   Leaves  in  tlu-ces,  rarely  in  fours 

or   fives,  about    9  in.  long,  incurved, 

somewhat  compressed,  mucronate  ;  2- 

furrowed  above,  flattish  beneath,  .«ilight- 

ly  serrated  oa  the  margin,  and  on  the        \  \ 

elevated  line  along  the  mtddie ;  sheaths 

1 1  in.  long,  about  the  thickness  of  a 

crow-quill,  swelling  at  the  tips.  Scales 

of  the  stipules  ovate-lanceolate,  acumi- 
nate, cartilaginous,  bright  brown,  shin- 
ing, adpressed ;  margin  scarious,  white, 

thread-like,  and  torn  ;  with  the  lower     -^ 

ones  shorter, and  keel-shaped.  Sti[Hdes 

larger*  much  acuminated,  hooded  at  the 

base>  callous, indurated,  and  persistent. 

All  the  cones  large, conical-oblong,  I  ft.        — ^> 

and  more  in  length,  6  in.  in  diameter 

near  the  middle,  and  weighing  about 

41b.    Scales  wedge-shaped^  elongated 

at    the   apex,   lanceolate,   mucronate,  2145 

compressed   on  both  sides,  obsoletely  cjuadrangular,  incurved  and  hooked, 

very  thick,  indurated,  smooth,  shining,  brownish,  acute  at  the  margin,  I  in. 

to   3  in.  long;   the  lower  ones  longer,  deflexcd,  and  spreading.     (Lanth,) 


Ifi 


This  tree  w&h  dificovered  by  Dr.  Cotdter,  in  \^hut  3'car  is  not  stated ;  but,  if 
we  aj-e  correct  (and  ProJesiaor  Don  tliinks  we  iire)  in  constdcriiig  it  the  Biuije 
as  P.  Hab'mUinn  var.,  ^eeds  und  sj)ecimens  were  sent  home  by  Dou^ilas  in  183i?, 
thoue^b  unaccompanied  by  any  dejicription  or  historical  [Jiirticularh;  hihiiH|)ern, 
which  he  had  desputchcd  by  another  ship,  having  been  lost.  Dr,  Coulter 
found  it  on  the  mountains  of  &ianta  Lucia,  near  the  mission  of  San  Antonio, 
in  lat.  30°,  within  &ight  of  the  sea^  and  ut  an  elevation  of  from  3000  ft.  to 
4000  ft.  above  its  level.  It  was  growing;  intermixed  with  P.  Lamberl/trfwi, 
and  rioting  to  the  height  of  from  N)  ft.  to  100  ft.,  with  large,  permanent, 
apreiiclin^'  branches,  and  a  trunk  *iA.  or  4  ft.  in  diameter.  Its  leaves  are 
broader  than  those  of  any  otJ»er  pine ;  and  the  coneSj  which  grow  singly,  are 
the  lar^cbt  of  uH,  being  otten  more  ihati  I  ft.  long,  and  Gin.  in  dianieter,  and 
wcij^hing  about  4  lb.  The  sjwnoua  processiea  of  tlie  scales  of  the  cone  arc 
very  strong,  hooked,  and  compressed,  3  in.  or  4  in.  in  length,  and  about  the 
thicknetiB  of  one^s  finger;  characters  which  easentially  diatini;uihh  it  from  P. 
SabinMrti/i.  (Don  in  I.intu  Traru  )  At  the  suggestion  oi  Mr.  I^mbcrt,  Pro- 
fetijtor  Don  named  this  sjiecies  after  Dr.  Coulter  (who  appeurs  to  have  di»> 
covered  it  al>out  the  smne  time  ii&  Douglas),  "  who  is  no  le^s  distinL^uished  ^oe 
his  scientific  acquirements,  thou  for  the  excellent  qualities  of  nis  mind." 
Cones  and  specimens  were  sent  home  by  Douglas  in  I8.'i^,  and  plants  were 
rai»«ed  from  the  seed  in  the  following  year;  one  of  these  in  the  Uorticultural 
S«>ciety's  Garden,  of  which  /^.  2147.  is  a  |>ortr»it,  was,  in  Svptanbcr,  I&t37, 
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species  may  possibly  arise  frora  the  »eed  from  which  they  were  raised  hstying 
been  produced  by  trees  growing  in  the  warm  valleys  of  Nepal;  and  that, 
**  by  procuring  seed  from  trees  at  the  higheiJt  elevation  at  which  they  are 
found  to  exist,  plants  might  be  rai&cd  sufficiently  hardy  to  stand  the  climate 
of  Britain.'*  (ikfan.,  &c.,  p.  356.)  Price  of  plants,  in  Lawson's  Nursery, 
25i.  each. 

j  viii.  Gtrard]knf£. 

Svct.  Char.     Leaves  rather  short,  straight,  stifi',  with  the  sheaths  caducous. 
1  :*3.   P,  Qekx».x>U\\a  WalL     Gerard's,  or  the  ikort-Uaved  NepcU,  Pine, 

Umt].  Fin.,  cd.  2..  £  t,  79. ;  LawKKn'f  Mabtul.p.  SS&  -,  Lodd,  Cat.ed.  ISSfi. 
/>.  >>ojrd  Gtivjtti  i  «stAb4e-tccd«l  n&e  of  U^  £ait  ln4i«9  ;  ?  Chklghbtca  £tfthitit/0He,  no 

Rovie  Tlluit,  L  85,  f  2. :  »nd  oui  M.  91S3,,  from  Rovk,  tu 


the  authority  uf  Itoffla  lliuxt.,  p.  ;:itL 

1  S.,  2.  t.  7!».  t  liojric  lUUtt,,  t  »5-  1  S. :  una  oui  />#.  i^fiia,,  irom  nom 
uur  luuiilicole;  and  /t^KJi.  '2)£il.  and  2156.,  lb(iCon«  f^cum  Lambert,  and  the  leava  frcnn  Iloyle, 


£n^r<si'tnfp.  Lamb.  Pin.,  cd. 


\nAh  of  the  natu»]  •lie. 

Spec.  C7tar.f  tj-c.  Leaves  in  threes,  abort ;  sheaths  deciduous.  Cones  ovate- 
oblong;  scales  thick,  blunt,  and  recurved  at  the  apex.  (Lamb,  Pin.) 
Leaves,  in  Royle's  figure,  from  3|in.  to  5in.  in  length j  sheaths  im- 
bricate, J  in.  in  length.  Cone  8  in.  loiiig,  and  nearly  5  in.  broad.  Seed 
1  in.  long,  and  |in.  broad;  cylindrical,  pointed  ut  both  ends,  and  of  a 
dark  brown. 

Detcriptkn.  A  large  tree,  conical  in  form,  and  compact  in  hubit;  rea- 
dily known  from  all  other  3-Ieaved  nines  by  the  sneaths  from  which 
the  leaves  proceed  bcing^  hcal)-,  and  falling  ofl',  like  the  sheaths  of  the 
division  of  pines  having  five  leaves.  The  appeanince  of  the  leaves,  with 
the  scales,  htis  been  given  by  Dr.  Rovle,  frojij  which  our  fig,  2153  6.  is  co- 
pied; and  the  leaves  nia}  be  seen  without  the  sheaths,  as  they  appear  on 
the  branches  when  full  grown,  in^g,  'i\^h  «.,  also  from  Royle.  The  cones, 
which  bear  a  general  rcseniblancc  to  those  of  P.  longifolia,  are  from  H  in. 
to  10  in.  in  length,  and  Jrom  5  in.  to  Gin.  in  breudth^  with  thick,  broad, 
wedge-shaped  scales,  not  wootly,  like  those  of  P.  SabiniVi«tf,  but  rather 
corky.  The  apexes  are  elevated,  and  dilated  laterally,  forming  a  semi- 
circular line  above,  and  two  convex  segments,  meeting  in  a  blunt  corky 
point,  below,  and  turned  downwards,  as  in  Jig.  2154.  The  leaves  are 
straii^ht,  of  a  glaucous  green,  with  two  channels  above,  and  convex 
beneath ;  obsoletely  crenulated  along  tlie  cmire  and  margins.  Nothing 
is  said  respecting  the  timber  of  this  tree ;  but  the  seeds  are  eaten  by  the 
inhabitants  of  the  lower  [Kirts  of  India,  in  the  southern  countries.  This 
species  was  discovered  h)  Cajyt.  P.  Genvrd,  of  the 
Bengal  Native  Infantry ;  and  n.uned  in  comniiinorution 
of  him  by  Dr,  \Vallit*h.  Cones  have  been  sent  to 
England,  by  Dr.  W'allich  and  others,  at  ilttlerent  liiites; 
though  they  are  often  confounded  with  those  of  P, 
longifolia.  The  plant  named  P,  Oerardj«na  in  the 
HortiLultural  Socjeiy's  (iunien  has  persistent  .shaiths, 
and  long  slender  leaves,  and  is,  doubtless,  P.  longifolia;  "; 

and   the  same  may  be  said  of  a  number  of  plants  at         _^  i 

Messrs.  Loddigc^'s.     A  plant  at  8ir  Oswald  Moselev'-  '^  ^-j^j 

said  to  be  raised  from  seeds  sent  home  by  the  Marqui 
o\'  Hastings  as  those  o^  P.  GerardwMn,  is  a  2-lcavetl 
pine ;  and  evidently,  from  the  specimen  kindly  sent  to 
us  by  its  proprietor,  who  is  an  exellent  botanist,  and  of 
the  sanju  opinion,  nothing  more  than  P  Pinea.  A 
young  plain  at  Dropmore,  named  there  P.  JNV«W,  may 
possibly  be  true.  Mr.  Lawson  has  received  cones  and 
seeds  Irom  thi*  Kust  Indies,  and  has  plants  of  the  true 
P.  Gerard»«nfl  for  sale  at  35ii.  each.  There  are  ahio  plants 
of  the  tme  P,  Geraid/^»<i  m  the  Clapton  Nursery,  under  its  synonynie  of  P. 
Keoaa. 
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C.  Conet  icng,  sUgkUy  tubercled. 

$  ix.  Austrdles, 

Sect,  Char,  Leaves  and  cooes  very  long ;  the  latter  nearly  as  long  as  the 
leaves;  scales  of  the  cones  slightly  tubercled,  nearly  flat,  with  very  small 
caducous  prickles. 

1  24.  P.  AUSTRA^Lis  Mtchjp.     The  southeni  Pine. 

/dntfiflMMoM  Mlehx.  Artx,  1.  |k  SL  ;  N.  Amcr.  Svl.,  3.  |>.  I Ja  i  N.  I)u  Ham.,  5.  p.  !2i6. ;  Uicl.  dcs 
Eaux  at  Foi*U,&  PL59&  ;  I^wMn't  Maouid, p.SfiO. 

7  O 
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SitHOMMmes.     P.  loiaitrU  H'UUL  Sp.  PL,  4.  |k  499..  Mill.  Dief.,  J4-.  AH.  Uort.  Kev.,  3,  p.  368..  Purik 
-..imtrr " "  '"     '-     "    '    '     ■ 


Ft.  AwfT-  Sfpt.,  2.  p,  f.H.,  L#iMf6.  Pii^,  e<L  2.,  1.  I.  K4, 15.  j  P.  BrDericliui  pAlCittris,  &c.,  Uort.  Anal, 
n.  ««..  D*»  Ham.  Arb.,  *L  n  146. ;  P.  »cr6tiiiii  Mart.,  ice  Bon  Jard.,  *d  1SS7,  p,  i^TR  tn  ATOoric*. 
]ong-lnved  Pine,  yellow  Pine,  Pitch   Pine,  and  Broom  Pine,  in  Jlhe  smithorn  »tatn^  wuthern 


Pine  and  red  Pine  in  the  northern  «tatc»  ;  and  yelloy  Pine  and  pitch  pine  in  the  middle  fUtet. 
In  England  and  the  West  Indie*,  by  the  timber  merchant*.  Georifia  Pitch  Pine. 
Engravhui.  Michx.  Arb..  1.  L6,  ;  N.  Amcr.  Syl.,3  t.  Ul.  ;  Abto.  In».,  1.  I.  42.  t  Lamb.  Pin., ed.  2., 
I.  L  S*.  sis.;  ourySir.  'iV■>\^..  to  our  luual  *calc  from  Alibott ;  and  Jigt.  5136,  to  9158,  of  the  natural 
tijse,  from  Mkchaux  ami  from  Dropmore  tpecimena. 

Spec.  Char.ft^c.  Leaves  in  threes,  rery  long.  Male  catkins  long» cylindrical, 
of  a  lawny  blue,  divergent.  C-ones  very  long,  tessellated  with  tamitl  tuber- 
cles, teruiinated  by  very  sninll  inucros.  (il/rrAj*.)  Buds,  in  the  Dropmore 
specimen  (see  7%.  2156.),  ratlier  small  m  proportian  to  the  termination  of  the 
shoot,  nnd  buned  in  leaves.     When  the  leaves  are  removed,  the  bud  is  found 


to   lie  iVoiii    ^  to  I  in.  long, 
and   from 


2157 


HI.     to 


in. 


^^' 


broatl,  with  nmiieroms,   far- 
projecting,     white,      fringed 

scales;  general  form  conical, 

and   wholly   without    resin. 

Leavea  (see^g.  i?158.)  from 

8  in.    to    9  in.    in    length ; 

Kheath  from    \\'m.  to    2  in, 

long,  white, niembranuceous, 

and  lacerated.     The   cones, 
S156  in    Michatix's    figure,    8  in. 

long,  and  %\  in.  broad  in  the  widest  part.  Scale 
(/fg.  SI  57.)  from  l^in.  to  I J  in.  long,  and 
1^  in.  broad.  Seeda  oval,  from  ^  in.  to  ^  in. 
in  length,  fVin.  broad  ;  whitish,  with  the  wing  2%\n,  in  length,  end  \  in.  in 
brt»adt1i,  and,  as  well  as  the  cone,  of  a  rich  chestnut,  brown  j  in  Lambert's 
fijjure,  the  scales  and  seeds  are  much  smaller.     Cotyledons,? 

Variety* 

t  P,  a.  2  vxci'lM^  P.  pah'tslris  exceJsa  Booths  was  raised  in  the  Floetbeck 

Nurseries,  in  1830,  from  seeds  procured  from  the  north'West  coast 

of  North  America,     The  plant,  in  1837,  was  4ft.  high,  with  leave.s 

us  long  as  those  of  F,  austrulis  ;  and  was  quite  hardy,  even  in  that 

climate.     Possibly  a  distinct  species, 

Dticripthfh     A  tree,  according  to  Michaux,  from  60  ft.  to  70  ft.  high,  and 

with  a  trunk  Irora  I  ft.  3  in,  to  I  ft,  6  in,  tiinmeter  for  two  thirds  of  its  height. 

Some    specimens,  in   favourable   .*iitinitionH,  attain  much  larger  dimensions, 

particularly   in  East   Florida.      The  bark   is  somewhat  furrowed,  and  the 

epidermis  detaches  itself  in  thin  transparent  sheets.    The  leaves  are  about 

1  ft.  long,  of  a  beautiful  brilliant  green,  collected  in  bunches  at  the  extremities 

of  the  branches  :  they  are  longer  and  more  numerous  on  young  trees.     The 

buds  are  said  by  Michaux  to  be  very  large,  white,  fringed,  and  not  resinous. 

The  mule  catkins  are  produced  in  masses  ;  they   ore  violet-coloured,  and 

about  2  in.  long  ;  in  dryitu 

which  is  diffused  by  th< 

jacent  land  ami  water.  The  cones  are  large,  being  7  in.  or  8  in.  long,  and  4 in, 
thlt k  when  open  ;  and  they  are  armed  with  very  small  retorted  prickies.  The 
tree  flowers  in  April,  and  the  cones  ripen  about  October  in  the  second  year, 
and  shed  their  seeds  the  same  month.  The  kernel  is  of  an  agreeable  taate.and 
is  contained  in  a  thin  whitish  shell,  tn<ste&d  of  being  black,  as  is  the  case  with 
every  other  specicji  of  American  pine,  and  it  is  surmounted  by  n  wing,  which  is 
often  more  than  2  in.  in  length.  The  .seeds,  in  some  years,  are  very  abundant ; 
but,  in  others,  a  forest  of  100  miles  in  extent  mav  be  ransacked  without  finding 
a  single  cone ;  which  was  probably  the  occasion,  Michaux  observes,  of  the  state- 
ment made  by  the  French,  who,  in  1567^  attempted  to  eflfect  a  settlement  in 
Florida;  viz.  "  that  the  woods  were  filled  with  superb  pines,  that  never  yielded 
seed."     The  timber  is  eaid  to  contain  but  little  sup  wootl.     Trtuiks  I  ft.  3  in. 


.^,  they  ailed  great  quantities  of  yellowish  pollen, 
le  wind,  and  forms  a  momentary  covering  on  the  ad- 
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in  diameter,  o(len 
having  10  in,  of  po"- 
fect  wood.  The 
concentric  circles, 
in  a  trunk  fullj  de- 
veloped, arc  close, 
and  at  equal  di»- 
tances  ;  and  the  re- 
sinous matter,  which 
h  abundant^  is  more 
uniformly  distri- 
buted than  in  the 
other  species.  Hence 
the  wood  is  strong- 
er, more  compact, 
and  more  durable : 
it  ti,  beaides,  fine- 
gnttned,  und  sus- 
ceptible of  a  high 
politih.  Theite  ad- 
vantages give  it  a 
preference,  oa  a 
timljer  tree,  over 
every  other  Ameri- 
can pine;  but  its 
quality  is  modified 
by  the  nature  of  the 
soil  in  which  it 
grows.  In  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  the  fl^ 
where  only  a  thin 
layer  of  mould  re- 
poses on  the  sand, 
It  h  more  resinous 
than  where  the 
mould  is  4>  in.  or  5  in. 
thick  ;  and  the  trees 
which  grow  upon 
the  first-mentioned 
■oil  are  called  pitch 
pines,  aA  if  they  were 
diiitinct  species.  In 
certain  soils,  its 
wood  contracts  a 
reddish  hue  ;  and  it 
is,  for  that  reason, 
known  in  the  dock- 
yards of  the  northern 

states  by  the  name  of  the  red  pine.  Wood  of  this  iint  i.s  considere«l  the 
best ;  and.  in  the  opinion  of  soim-  ^hipw^ights,  it  is  more  durable  on  the  sides 
o(  vessoU,  and  les«  liable  to  iniury  from  wonns,  th:m  the  oak.  fii  tlie  climate 
of  London,  P.  austraiis  is  rather  tender.  The  Urgest  plant  that  we  know 
of  is  at  Fanihani  Castle,  whivh,  in  183+,  after  being  '.i5  years  plantet],  was 
80  ft.  high.  There  i&  one  at  Dropmore,  of  which  Jig.  iJltJO.  is  a  portrait,  to 
the  acale  of  1  in.  to  8  ft.  This  tree  was  pUuited  where  it  now  stands,  in 
September,  1824,  when  only  4  in.  high;  and  it  is  now  (September,  1837) 
16  ft,  high,  without  having,  during  that  f>erio<l,  received  the  slightest  pro. 
tcction.  M.  VUmorin  states,  in  tlie  Bon  Jnrdinur  for  1 837.  that,  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Paris,  this  pine  is  generally  grown  in  buxest  and  taken  into 
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the  conservatories  during  win- 
ter. He  had  seen  one  16ft. 
high,  without    a  single   lateral  i 

branch;    but,    notwithstanding  '  * 

this,  its  trunk  threw  out  nume- 
rous shoots  or  tufts  of  leaves, 
from  adventitious  or  dormant 
buds.  Home  plants  having  stood  \ 
out  during  the  severe  winter  of 
1829-30,  M.Vilraorin  is  in  hopes 
that  it  may  be  acclimatised  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Paris. 

Geography   and    Hisfory,     A 
native   ox    the    United    States, 
from  North  Carolina  to  Florida, 
abounding  in   extensive  forests 
near  the  sea  coast.  "  Towards  the 
north,  the  long-leaved  pine  first 
makes  its  appearance  near  Nor- 
folk in  Virginia,  where  the  pine        ^l&9 
barrens  begin.     It  .seems  to  be 
especially  assigiied  to  dry  sandy 
soils ;  and  it  is  found. almost  without  interruption,  in  the  lower  part  of  ine  l>aro- 
linas,  Georgia,  and  the  Fioridap,  over  a  tract  of  more  than  600  mile*  long 
from  north-east  to  south-west,  and  more  than  ICM)  miles  broad  from  the  sea 
towards  the  mountains  of  the  Cai'olinas  and  Georgia.     Where    it  begins  to 
show  itself  towards  the   river  Nuse,  it  is  united  with   the 
loblolly  pine  (i^nus  Ta&Ma),  the  yellow  pine  (P.  mhis),  the 
jwindpine  (P.  serdtina),  the  black  Jack  oak  (Qu^rcus  nigra), 
and  the  scrub  oak  (Q.  Biumisteri) :  but,  immediately  beyond 
Raleigh,  it  holds  almost  exchisive  possession  of  the  soil,  and 
is  seen  in  company  with  the  pines  just  mentioned,  only  on 
the  edges  of  the  swamps  enclosed  in  the  barrens  ;  even  there, 
not  more  than  one  tree  in  a  hundred  is  of  another  species. 
With  this  exception,  the  long-leaved  pine  forms  the  imbroken 
mass  of  woods  which  covers  this  extensive  country  j  but,  be- 
tween FayctteviHe  and  Wilmington,  in  North   Carolina,  the 
scrub  oak  is  found,  in  some  districts,  mixed  with  it  in  the 
barrens ;  and,  except  this  species  of  pine,  it  is  the  only  tree 
capable  of  subsisting  on  so  dry  and  sterile  a  soil."     {Michx,) 
Wangenbeia),  according  to  Lambert,  says  that  ilry  land  does 
not  suit  this  piuc,  but  only  luw   marshy  spots;  whence  So' 
lander*8   s(Hicific  name   of  palu-stris  j  wliich,   Michaux   very 
properly  observes,  gives  u  false  idea  of  the  habitat  of  the 
plant.  P.  australishasbi^en  cultivated  in  England  since  17.30; 
but  l>eing  (as  we  have  rdrcady  observed)  rather  tender,  though  it  will  stand 
the  climate  of  London  in  the  open  air  without  protection,  it  is  not  coronion 
in  collections.     M.   Michaux  recommends  it  for  the  south  of  France,  and 
particularly  for  the  neighbourhood  of  Bordeaux,  in  soils  and  situations  where 
the  pinaster  flourishes. 

Propertiejt  and  Uses,  Tlie  timber  of  the  long-leaved  pine  ts  applied  to  a 
great  variety  of  purf^oses  in  the  Ciu*olinas,  Georgia,  and  the  Floridas.  Four 
fifths  of  the  houses  are  built  of  it,  except  the  roof,  which  is  covered  with 
shingles  of  cynress;  though  sometimes  the  ahinglcai  also  are  made  of  pine,  in 
which  case  tney  require  to  be  renewed  after  15  or  18  years,  owing  to  the 
warmth  and  humidity  of  the  climate.  It  is  generally  used  for  the  entloHure 
of  cultivated  fields;  and,  in  the  southern  states,  it  is  preferred  before  all  other 
pines  in  naval  architecture.  No  other  species  is  exporietl  from  the  southern 
states  to  the  West  Indies ;  and  it  is  aUo  sent  in  large  quimtitics  to  Livtr- 
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pool ;  where,  according  to  Michaux,  it  ia  caJled  the  Georgia  pitch  pine,  nnd  is 
Bold  at  25  per  cent  or  30  per  cent  higher  than  any  other  pine  imported  from 
the  United  States.  The  ,vouiig  trees,  which  have  target  and  more  numerou» 
leaves  than  the  old  ones,  are  sometimes  cut  by  the  negroes  for  brooms ;  and 
hence  the  name  of  broom  pine.  P,  aiistraiiii  supplies  nearly  all  the  resinoua 
matter  used  in  the  United  States  in  ship'building.  Formerly,  tar  was  made  in 
all  the  lower  parts  of  the  CaroUoas  and  Georgia;  but  at  present  this  manu- 
facture is  confined  to  the  lower  districts  of  North  Carolina.  The  resinous 
products  of  this  pine  are,  turpcuuine,  scrapings,  spirit  of  turpentine,  resin,  tar, 
and  pitch.  Of  these,  turpentine  k  the  raw  sap  of  the  tree  obtained  by  ni;Jung 
incisions  in  the  trunk.  It  begins  to  dii^til  about  the  middle  of  March,  when 
the  circulation  commences,  and  it  flows  with  increasing  abundance  as  the 
weather  becomes  warmer  ;  so  that  July  and  August  are  the  most  productive 
months.  The  sap  is  collected  in  what  are  in  AinericA  termed  boxes  :  these 
are  incisions,  notches,  or  cavities,  cut  in  the  tree,  about  3  in.  or  4  in.  from 
tiic  ground,  generally  of  a  sufficient  size  to  hold  about  three  pints  of  sap,  but 
|iroportioncd  to  the  size  of  the  tree;  the  rule  being  that  the  cavity  shall  not 
cxceeil  one  fourth  of  the  diameter  of  the  tree.  These  cavities  are  made  in 
January  or  February,  commencing  with  the  south  side,  which  is  thought  the 
be»t,  and  going  round  the  tree*  The  next  oj>eration  ia  the  raking  or  clearing 
the  ground  from  leaves  and  herbage.  About  the  middle  of  March,  a  notch 
is  muilc  in  the  tree,  witij  two  oblique  gutters,  to  conduct  the  sap  that  flowii 
from  the  wood  into  the  box,  or  cavity,  below.  In  about  a  fortnight,  the  box 
becomes  full,  and  a  wooden  shovel  is  used  to  transfer  its  contents  to  a  pail, 
by  means  of  which  it  ia  conveyed  to  a  large  cask  placed  at  a  convenient  dis- 
tance. The  edges  of  the  wound  are  chipped  every  weuk,  and  the  boxes» 
after  the  first,  generally  fill  in  about  three  weeks.  The  sap  thus  procured  is 
used  as  turpentine,  without  any  preparation,  and  is  called  pure  dripping. 
The  scrapings  are  the  cruets  of  resin  that  are  formed  on  the  sides  ot  the 
wounds;  and  these  are  often  mixed  with  the  turpentine,  which,  in  this  state, 
is  used  in  the  manufacture  of  vellow  soap,  and  is  called  Boston  turpentine. 
Long-continued  rains  check  the  How  of  the  sap,  and  even  cauitc  the  wounds 
to  close ;  and,  for  this  reason,  very  little  turpentine  b  procured  in  cold  damp 
seasons.  In  five  or  six  year^,  the  tree  is  abandonee!;  and  the  bark  never 
becomes  sufficiently  healed  to  allow  of  the  same  jiUice  being  wounded  twice. 

Spirits  of  turpentine  are  made  principally  in  North  Carolina;  and  are 
obtained  by  distilling  the  turpentine  in  large  copper  retorts.  Six  barrels  of 
turpentine  are  said  to  nlford  one  cask,  or  122  quartii,  of  the  spirit.  The 
rcHiduum,  after  the  diatillution,  is  resin,  which  is  sold  at  one  third  of  the  price 
of  the  turpentine. 

All  the  tar  of  the  southeni  states  is  made  from  the  dead  woo^l  of  P, 
a^jstralis,  consisting  of  trees  prostrated  by  time,  or  by  the  fires  annually 
kindled  in  the  forests;  of  the  summits  of  those  that  are  felled  for  timber; 
and  of  limbs  broken  ofl"  by  the  ice  that  sometimes  overloads  the  trees, 
(See  p.  2137.)  It  has  been  already  observed  (p.  210H.),  that,  as  soon  as 
vegetation  ceases  in  any  part  of  a  pine  tree,  its  consistence  changes  :  the 
sap  wood  decayi,  and  the  neart  wood  becomes  surcharged  with  resinous  juice, 
to  such  a  degree  as  to  double  its  weight  in  a  year;  and  that  this  accumulation 
increases  for  several  years.  Dead  wood  u  thus  productive  of  tar  for  several 
)  ears  after  it  has  fallen  from  the  tree. 

To  procure  the  tar,  a  kiln  is  formed  in  a  part  of  the  forest  abounJfn^  in 
deud  wood :  this  is  first  collected,  stripped  of  the  sap  wood,  and  cut  into  billets 
'i  i\.  or  3  ft.  long,  and  about  3  in.  thick ;  a  task  which  is  rendered  toifious  and 
difficult  by  the  numerous  knots  with  which  the  wood  abounds.  The  next 
«tcp  is  to  prepare  a  place  for  pilinjg  the  billets ;  and  for  this  purpose  a  cir- 
cular mound  is  raised,  slightly  dechning  from  the  circuuifercncc  to  the  centre, 
smd  surrounded  by  a  shallow  ditch.  The  dijimeter  of  the  pile  is  proportioned 
to  the  rjuuntity  of  wood  which  it  is  to  receive  :  to  obtain  I  CM)  barrels  of  tar, 
It   shoultl  Im>  IH  ft.  or  ^0  ft.  wido.     In  the  middle  is  a  hole,  with  a  conduit 
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leading  to  the  ditch;  in  which  is  formed  a  receptacle  for  the  lar  as  it  Hows 
out.  Upon  the  surface  of  the  mound,  after  it  has  been  beaten  hard,  and 
coated  with  clay,  the  wood  is  laid  round  in  a  circle,  like  rays.  The  pile, 
when  finished,  may  be  compared  to  a  cone  truncated  at  two  thirds  of  its 
height^  and  reversed ;  being -ii  Oft.  in  diameter  below,  25  ft.  or  30  ft.  above, 
and  10  ft.  or  12  ft.  high.  It  is  then  strewed  over  with  pine  leaves,  covered 
with  earth,  and  held  together  at  the  sides  with  a  slight  cincture  of  woml. 
This  covering  is  necessary,  in  order  that  the  fire  kindled  at  the  ton  may 
penetrate  downwards  towards  the  bottom,  with  a  slow  and  gradual  com- 
buBtion;  for,  if  the  whole  mass  were  rapidly  inflamed,  the  operation  would 
fail,  and  the  lar  would  be  consumed  instead  of  being  disdlled  :  in  fine,  the 
same  precautious  arc  e^cacted  in  this  process  as  are  observed  in  Europe  in 
making  charcoal.  A  kiln,  which  is  to  afford  100  or  130  barrels  of  tar,  is 
eight  or  nine  days  in  burning.  As  the  tar  tlows  off  into  the  ditch,  it  is 
emptied  into  casks  containing  30  gallons  each,  which  nre  always  mude  of 
pine  wood.  Pitch  is  tar  reduced  by  evaporation  :  it  should  not  ba  diminished 
more  than  half  its  bulk  to  be  of  good  quality.  {MichxS} 

Accidcntt^  Ditratei^  ^c.  Forests  of  the  (ong-leaved  pine  are  particularly 
liable  to  be  consumed  by  fire,  on  account  of  the  abundance  of  resin  which 
the  trees  contain,,  and  the  great  length  of  their  leaves,  which  easily  take  fire, 
and  spread  it  rapidly.  Immense  swarms  of  small  insects,  Michaux  observes, 
insinuate  themselves  under  the  bark  of  this  pine,  penetrate  into  (he  body  of 
the  tree,  and  cause  it  to  perish  in  the  course  of  a  year.  This  has  been 
noticed  also  by  Dwight,  in  his  Travels  tn  Ncuf  England ;  and  it  appears  that 
this  insect  is  not  peculiar  to  the  long-leaved  pine,  for  extensive  tracts,  accord- 
ing both  to  Michaux  and  Dwight,  are  seen,  both  in  the  northern  and  southern 
states,  covered  solely  with  dead  pines.  In  Abbott  and  Smith's  InsevU  of 
Georgia^  i.  t.  42.,  is  the  figure  of  a  moth  which  attacks  this  pine(5phinj  coni- 
feraruni},  of  which  ourjig,  2101.  isa  copy.    "  The  larva  was  taken  feeding  on 
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the  long-leaved  pine  in  August,  on  the  27th  of  which  month  it  went  into  the 
ground.  Another  buried  itJ^elf  ro  late  as  the  10th  of  November,  The  moth 
was  produced  on  April  8.  It  is  not  very  common  ;  but  may  be  found  occEision- 
ally,  throughout  the  summer,  in  Georgia,  silting  on  the  trunks  of  pines.  It 
feeds  also  on  the  cypress,  and  is  found  in  Virginia.  This  species  is  distinct 
from  the  European  S.  Pinaster ,"  (Sm.  and  /fAA.) 

StaiiHkt.  Id  th«  neighbourhood  of  Ivondon,  wX  Miuwel)  Hill,  10  y<>jn  pUntcd,  it  is  8  ft.  high. 
In  OevoiMhirC',  at  Luiiconib«»  tO  yrnn  ptantod,  H  U  14  ft.  high.  In  Surxf  y,  ot  Famham  Cnctlr,  S.9 
vran  planted,  it  i«  ^fl.  htch  ;  nt  Ojiklijini  Park,  9  year*  planted.  It  U  5  n.  high.     Id  Cheshire,  at 
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Eaton  Hall,  0  jrnra  iil&ntcd,  it  i«  6  ft.  lilii 
NcrritrM,  10  yeuv  planted,  it  lit  18  n  hif  b. 


high     In  FrAijcr,  at  NaotM,  In  tlie  nunery  of  iM. 

Plants,  in  the  London  nurseries,  are  ^.  each ;  and  at 


Commerriai  SiatUtict. 
Boll w viler,  5  fntncs. 

§  X.  Canariinses, 

Sect,  Char.  Leaves  long,  slender  Cones  ahortcr  than  the  leaves,  more  or 
less  tubercled ;  the  tubercles  terminating  in  blunt  points,  without  spines  or 
hooks. 

P.  CANARIE^NStS  C.  Smith 

Lamb. 


td  M.  i  Dec.  PL  Ran  Jard.  Gen..  1.  p.  1. 
Bon  Jard..  IBJ7.  p,976. 


imtv  Pin.,  «d.  £,,  1. 1, 28. :  our^.  £165,.  to  i 


Crest 

Pin.) 
long, 


SU73 


t  25.  P.  CANABiE'Nsts  C.  Smith.     The  Canary  Pine, 

Idemtiflcatiom.  C.  Smith  in  nuch  Fl.  Can.,  p.  3S. 

PlM.>  ed.  8:,  I.  tSS. ;  Lrfiwton'i  Manual,  p.  357. 
Syttan^rtu,    f  P.  adtiinca  S&i<,  according  to  9pr«l)«l 
tMgrai>hit$.    Dec  Fl.  Rar.  Jard.  Gen.,  1. 1. 1,  2. ;  Xai 

usual  icale  ;  and  j%i.  SlSl  to  S1G4..  of  the  natural  liae 

^/.i^T.  Char.f  J^c.  Leaves  in  threes,  very  long  and  spreading,  rough, 
of  the  anthers  round,  entire.  Cones  oblong,  tuberculate.  {Lanih 
Bud;»,  in  the  Dropmore  specimen  (see^.  2Wi.)y  from  -jt^iii.  to  |  in- 
and  from  -^  in.  to  -^  in.  broad ;  dry  and  scaly,  white,  and  without 
rcJJin,  Leaves  (see  ^.  2164^.)  from  7  in.' to  7.^  in.  long,  and 
slender ;  sheaths  from  \  in.  to  |  in.  long,  whitish,  membraneous, 
torn  at  the  margin,  and  brownish  at  the  base.  Cone,  in  Lambert's 
figure,  5|  in.  long,  and  SJin.  broad;  scale  2  in.  long  and  l|in, 
broad,  terminating  in  an  irregular  pyramidal  process,  at  the  npex 
of  which  is  a  blunt  point,  like  that  of  P,  Pinaster.  Scales  (see_/%. 
21G3.)  Sin-  long,  and  1^  in.  broad.  Seeds  ^  in.  long,  atid  v^in. 
broad  ;  flat,  pointed  at  both  extremities,  with  the  wing  i|  in.  long, 
and  tV*"*  broad  at  the  widest  part :  colour  a  whitish  brown.  Co- 
tyledons, ?  The  tree  throws  out  abundance  of  shoots  and  tuHis 
q(  leaves  from  the  dormant  buds  in  the  trunk  and  larger  branches ; 
more  esfpecially  at  places  where  any  branches  have  been  cut  off* 

Deaciifition.  A  tree,  from  60  ft.  to  70  ft.  high.  Branchlcts  squarrose,  with 
etipular,  crowded,  lanceolate,  acuminate,  threadlike,  and  ciliated,  revolutc 
scales;  callous  and  rigid  at  the  base.  Leaves  in  threes,  recurved  and  spread- 
ing, generally  pendulous,  very  long,  slender,  wavy,  a  little  tortuous,  com- 
pres.scd ;  callous  and  mucronate  at  the  apex,  bicanaliculatc  above,  serrulated 
on  the  margins  and  on  the  intermediate  clevuted  angle,  scabrous,  convex 
beneath,  very  smooth,  shining,  marked  with  dotted 
parallel  lines ;  ^rass  green ;  7  in.  to  I  ft.  in  length  ; 
nheaths  cylindrical,  loose  at  the  apex,  torn,  ^  in.  long. 
Male  catkins  many,  clustered,  verticillatc,  cylindrical, 
obtuse,  1  in.  long.  Crest  o(  the  anthers  roundish, 
memlH^naceous,  entire.  Cones  ovate-oblong,  lubtr- 
clcd,  4'in.  to  6  in.  long,  2  in.  in  diameter  at  the  base; 
BCides  thick,  woody,  dilated  at  the  apex,  depresisetl- 
rjuadrangular,  truncate.  Seeds  oblong,  dark  brown  ; 
wing  membranaccouM,  striated,  obliquely  truncated, 
browninh.  (LamL)  This  species,  P,  longifolia,  and 
P.  Iciophjilla  bear  a  close  general  rcKemblance,  and 
we  all  rather  tcnJer ;  but,  wnen  the  leave*;  and  buds 
are ^tamined  closely,  their  specific  difference  becomes 
obvious.  Lambert  states  that  this  species  differs 
from  P.  longifoltu  chiefly  in  the  much  more  dc|>rc8fied 
■Jid  straight- pointed  tul>ercleB  of  its  cones;  those 
of  P.  longifolia  being  hooked.  The  largint  speci- 
men of  thin  pine  that  wc  know  of  is  at  Dropmore, 

a  |M>rtruit,  and  where,  after  having  been  Mr  venrs  planted,  it  wa^,  in  IK37. 
17  fl.  high.  It  is  protected  during  winter  in  the  etame  manner  us  P.  longifttlia, 
and  P.  leiopliyllu.  *'  A  plant  in  the  Trinity  College  Botanic  (iardcn,  Dublin, 
raiRiHl  there  about   1HI5,  from  sccdw   collected  by  the  late   i>r.  Smith  of 
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Christiana,  at  TencrifiTe,  attained  the  height  of  15ft.  without  any  protection, 
and  remained  uninjured  till  the  severe  spring  of  1830,  when  the  top  was  com- 
pletely destroyed.  In  the  early  part  or  the  summer  of  that  year,  however, 
the  trunk  threw  out  two  or  three  shoots,  a  few  inches  above  the  collar,  and, 
the  dead  part  above  it  being  cut  off,  these  shoots  have  grown  vigorously  ever 
since ;  and  one  of  them,  having  taken  tlie  lead,  promises  to  make  a  hand- 
some plant.  A  tree  of  the  same  age  in  Dr.  Percival's  garden  at  Annficld, 
near  Dublin,  met  with  a  similar  fate  at  the  same  time;  but  has  now  become 
as  handsome  a  plant  as  it  was  before  the  accident. — J,  T.  M.  Augtut,  1837.** 
Geography,  History,  ^c.  P.  canariensis  is  a  native  of  the  islands  of 
TcnerijBTe  and  Orand  Canary;  whei'e  it  forms  extensive  forests,  from  the 
sea  shore  to  an  altitude  on  the  mountains  of  6700  ft.;  though  it  is  most 
abundant  between  4080  ft.  and  5900  ft.  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  which  may  be 
considered  as  the  pine  region  of  these  islands.  This  pine  has  been  long  noticed 
by  travellers  who  visited  Teneriffe ;  but  it  was  confounded  with  P.  maritima, 
P.  7\eMa,  and  even  Lkrix  europaeX  till  the  name  of  the  species  was  settled 
by  Professor  Smith  of  Christiana.  In  its  general  appearance,  Messrs.  Webb 
and  Berthollet  observe,  P.  canari^nsis  resembles  the  European  species;  and 
the  first  view  of  a  pine  forest  in  the  Canaries  is  very  similar  to  that  of  a 
pine  forest  on  the  Alps.  Under  these  gigantic  trees,  the  soil  is  dry  and 
poor ;  and  very  few  plants  grow  beneath  their  shade.  The  pines  grow  on  the 
mai^ns  of  the  valle3r8,  and  on  the  steep  slopes  and  rugged  precipices  which 
form  the  sides  of  the  mountains,  but  not  on  their  summits.  (Hist.  Nat.  de 
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net  Canariei,  Gfog.   Bot,^  p.  w«™«v 

%\.)     The  forests  of  pines,  aUh^^  \ 

in     Grand    Canary     lalandt  ,iitmOl^BSl^'    \  \V 

extend  from  Oratava,    near 
Doma  jito,  3 1 98  ft .  above  the 
level  of  die  sea,  to  Portillo  de 
b  Vina,ac  an  altitude  of  near- 
ly 6000  ft.     The  volcanic  na- 
ture of  the  soil,  the  broken 
rock«,  evidently  torn   asun- 
der by  some  tremendous  con- 
vulsion   of  nature,  the  ter- 
rific precipices,  the  yawning 
chasms,  and  immense  mas.^e« 
of  lava,  which  are  found  in 
different   directions    through 
this  region,   convey  a  most 
appalling  image  of  desolation  ; 
and  trees  of  P.  canari^nns, 
which  appear  in  some  cases 
merely  spreading  their  roota 
over  the  loose  rocks,  are  the 
only  signs  of  life  or  vegeta- 
tion that  can    be  perceived. 
The  island  id  exposed  to  fearful  stonui.,  particularly  one  from  the  ^outh-east, 
calletl  there  the  wind  of  Africa,  which  tears  up  the  pines  by  the  njota.     In 
the  Ko^age  aux  lie*  CanarUt,  by  Futher  Fcuillt^e,  ma«lc  hi   I72^»  it  is  stated 
that  the  mountain  was  then  entirely  covered  with  nines;  and  one  tree  is  piu"ti- 
eularly  mentioned,  which  was  called  the  Pino  de  la  Caruvela.     This  pine, 
which  had  heen  previoudly  seen  and  described  by  J.  Edens  (Pfti/.  Trfin*,Sor, 
Hoy.  Land.,  1714-16),  received  its  name  from  the  extension  of  its  bnu»che«, 
which»  at  a  distance,  gave  it  the  appearance  of  a  ship.     Tlic  siinc  tmvellcr 
muutJoiiii  another  remarkable  tree,  I'ino  dc  la  Meri- 
cnda,  which  is  fititl  standing,  though  most  of  the  other 
pine  trees  described  by  these  travellers  have  d\Ba\y- 
pcared.     "  The  Pino  de  !a  Caraveta  no  longer  exists, 
but  it  ha8  bequeathed  its   name  to  the  rock  which 
served  as  its  Irase^    The  Pin  du  Doniajito  has  shsu'eil 
the  samu  fate :  the  storm  of  1826  having   torn  it  up 
l)y  tlic  roots.    The  trunk  of  this  tree,  which  was  co- 
vered  with  a  species   of    U^snetL,  had   acquired  an 
cnornioua  thickness,  and  was  seen  from  every  part  of 
the  valley.     Viera,  in  his  AWirw,  mentions  anolli- 
enormous  pine   which  grew  in  the  Canaries,  in  t[i 
district  of  Teror,  at  an  altitude  of  about  JBlKift,  Tl 
truiJi  of  this  tree  was  nearly  30  ft,  French  (3^ft.O  n 
Enfiltsh)  in  circumference  at  the  base;  closely  united  to 
it  wjis  the  chapel  of  Neustra  8efiom  del  Pino,  and  one 
of  its  arms  served  as  a  buttress  to  support  the  belfry ; 
but    re[>eated    earthquake?*   in   time    dcbtroyed    this 
singular  chajK*!  and,  on  April  the  3d,   1 08+,  the  pino  lanto  fell,  and  crushed 
the  chapel,  of  which  it  had  w»  long    formed    part.      Viera  adds    that   tlie 
rc^uyon  of  the  chapel  bemg  placed  so  near  this  tree  was,  that,  in   144^3,  an 
extraordinary  light  was  perceivtvl  to  hover  round,  or  rather  issue  from,  the 
pine.     Don  Juan   de  Frin»,   who  was  both  a  bisho[)  and   a  warrior,  ulono 
ventured  to  ascend  the  tree,  and  I  here  found,  rciwsini:  in  a  sort   of  cradle 
formed    by   the  interlacement  of  the  branches,  and  lined  with   the  softest 
and  purest  mos?<.  an  image  of  the  Hoiy  Virgin,  in  honour  of  whom  the  chajicl 
mm  aftcrwardi  built.     The  fruit  of  this  holy  tree  is  said  to  have  lieen  useful 
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in  medicine;  and  a  miraculous  spring  is  supposed  to  have  flowed  from  its 
root,  which  cured  all  disea<ies,  till  an  nvaricious  priest  put  it  under  lock  and 
keJ^■,  not  allowing  any  one  to  taste  the  water,  unless  they  first  gave  ample 
alms,  when,  m  a  punishment  for  his  cupidity,  the  atream  dried  up.  {Ibid., 
p.  152.)  The  Isle  of  Palraa  has  also  a  pi»o  tunto  which  grows  about  2727  ft. 
above  the  level  of  the  sea.  This  tree,  which  is  said  to  have  been  in  exiitencc 
at  the  time  of  the  conquest  of  the  Canarica  (1483),  shows  no  signs  ofa^.  A 
small  statue  of  the  Virgin  is  placed  among  its  branches,  beside  which  is  sus- 
pended u  kind  of  lamp ;  and  every  evening  the  woodcutters  of  the  forest  light 
this  lamp,  which  is  seen  to  a  great  distance  glimmering  through  the  trees. 
(/Aw/.,  p.  154.^  The  timber  of  P.  canariensis  is  said  to  be  very  resinous, 
not  liablii  to  be  attacked  by  insects,  and,  in  favourable  situations,  to  endure 
for  centuries.  The  inhabitants  of  the  Canaries  use  the  wood  for  torches.  The 
species  may  be  propagated  by  making  cuttings  of  the  young  shoots  which 
proceed  from  the  dormant  buds  (see  Description  above,  and  p,  2128.),  or  by 
grafting  on  P.  sylvesiris  or  P.  Pmhit&r. 

f  26.  P.  sine'nsis  Lajnh.     The  Chinese  Pine. 

IdtHt^lctifion.    Larab  Pin.,  cd.,  8.  I.  t.S9. 

Engrat^ngf    T^TOb.  Pin.,  od.  «..  1. 1,  8ft  i  And  ovtjig.  8168,,  to  our  u*ual  ic«le.  from  « tfmnntmtd  u 

tree  at  Hcdleaf;  und  Jlgi.  8160.  And  2i70.,  of  the  DAturml  alfc,  the  cont  »nd  leavet  tnm  Lualmt, 

ami  the  bud  frocn  RcolcAf. 

Sper.  Char,,  ^c.  Leaves  in  threes,  sometimes  in  twos,  very  slender.  Male 
catkins  short.  Cones  ovate ;  scales  truncate  at  the  apex,  with- 
out any  jioint.  {Lamb.^  and  obs.)  A  large  tree.  Branches 
tubercled.  Leaves  squarrose,  with  stipular  scale* ;  twin,  or  in 
threes,  slender, spreadmg,  semicylindrical,  mucronated,  serrulated ; 
grass  green,  5  in.  long:  sheaths  cvlindrical,  \  in.  long.  Ma!c 
catkins  numerous,  somewhat  verticiilate,  \  in.  long.  Cones  with 
very  short  footstalks,  ovate,  brownish,  2  in.  long  ;  scales  thick, 
woody,  tetragonal  at  the  apex,  flattened,  truncate,  mutic.  (Lamb.) 
Buds,  in  the  Redleaf  specimen  (sec  Jtg.  91 67,),  from  ^  in.  to 
^  in.  in  length,  and  about  the  same  breadth;  bluntly  pointed, 
wjth  numerous  fine  scales,  of  a  brownish  colour,  and  wholly 
81CT        without  reaini.     Leaves  from  5 in.  to  5|in.in  length;  three-sided, 

slender,  straight,  and  about  the 

same  colour  a*  those  of  P.  /1- 

neaj   sheaths  from  |  in.  to  t  in. 


long ;   brownish,  slightly  memhranaceous,  and  rigi<l,     A  native  of  China. 
There  is  n  tree  nt   Redleaf,  raised  by  WTIJiani  W'tl^,  Estp,  from  soeils 
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recehred  from  China  in  1829,  which  is  now  16ft.  high,  tolerably  hardy, 
and  a  very  handsome  plant.  Mr.  Lambert's  figure  is  taken  from  a  Chinese 
drawing  in  the  possession  of  the  Horticultural  Society,  which  may  be  the 
reason  why  in  his  specific  character  he  has  described  the  leaves  as  tw  o 
in  a  sheath:  in  Mr,  Wells's  plant,  the  number  in  a  sheath  is  for  the 
most  part  three. 

1  27.  P.  iNSi'ONis  Doug.    The  remarkable  Pine. 

IdentifteaUon.    DougUu't  •peciment  in  the  Horticultural  Socletv't  hertMrium. 

Emgravings.    Our  fg  217S.,  to  our  usual  Kale,  and^.  2171.  of  the  natural  lixe,  both  from  Douglaa't 

•pecimeni  in  the  Horticultural  Society*!  herbarium ;  and/^.  2170.,  from  the  tide  shoot  of  a  young 

tree  in  the  Horticultural  Society's  Garden. 

Spec.  Char.f  Sfc.  Leaves  three,  and  occasionally  four,  in  a  sheath; 
much  twisted,  varying  greatly  in  length,  longer  than  the  cones, 
of  a  deep  grass  green,  and  very  numerous.  Cones  ovate,  pointed, 
with  the  scales  tuberculate.  Buds  (see^^.  2170.),  of  the  side  shoots 
of  young  plants,  from  ^  in.  to  ^  in.  long,  and  from  \  in.  to  j^in.  broad, 
brown,  and  apparently    without  resin;   on   the   leading  shoots    a 

g]71  ^^^  ^^     ,^<;?^  great  deal  larger,  and  resem- 

^^'-^^w  bling  in  form,  and  almost  in 

size,  those  of  P.  Sabini- 
ana.  Leaves,  in  Douglas's 
specimen,  from  3  in.  to  4^  in. 
long;  on  the  plant  in  the 


2170 


Horticultural  Society's  Gar- 
den, from  5  in.  to  7  in.  long. 
This  pine  is  well  named 
insignis;  its  general  ap- 
pearance being  indeed  re- 
markable, and  totallv  differ- 
ent from  that  of  every  other  species  that  has  yet  been  introduced.  The 
leaves  are  of  a  deep  grass  green,  thickly  set  on  the  branches,  twisted  in  every 
direction,  and  of  aifferent  lengths.  The  plant  seems  of  vigorous  growth, 
and  as  hardy  as  any  of  the  Califomian  pines.  It  was  sent  home  by 
Douglas  in  1833;  and  the  plants  in  the  Horticultural  Society's  Garden, 
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»nd  in  the  Duke  of  Devonshire's  villa  nt  Chiswick,  are  from  aft.  to  5  ft. 
ih  height.  It  is  needless  to  sny  that  such  a  pine  ought  to  be  in  every 
coliectiou.     Plants,  in  tlic  London  nurseriM.  are  &/.  euch. 

f  2S.  P.  T&Ocd'TM  Schiedc  et  Deppe.  The  Teocote,  or  twuled- leaved^  Pine. 

IdemtmcatUm.    Schlwie  et  Deppe  in  RchlechL  Unniea,  5.  p-  76.  :  I^mb  Pin.,  <>L  2..  1-  t  SO- 
fwrMpAw*    Lunb.  Pin.,  ed.  5.,  1. 1  At.,  from  H»«4iaeni  r>in>iined  by  MM  Schiedc  and  I>ep|K',  Uic 

dWoverCTii  mad  our  j4«   *I'3.  and  S174.,  from  Ljinil>erf*  Aj;urei,  ami  O-om  a  tijccimcn  of  a  l\rir.g 

|ilant  at  Boytoo. 

Spec.  Char,,  ^c.  Leaves  in  threes,  coin- 
prtMiscd,  flexuose,  scabrous  ;  sheaths 
about  A  in.  long.  Cones  ovate, 
smoothish.  (Lamb.  Pin.)  A  native 
oi'  Mount  Orizaba,  near  Vera  Cruz, 
in  Mexico,  Introthiced  by  A.  B.  Lam- 
hcrt,  Esq.,  in  18^6,  or  before. 
DcJtnrption.  Br&nchlets  very  leafy,  with 
a  persistent  epidermis.  Buds  imbricated 
with  lanceohite,  acuminate,  ciliale,  and 
torn  scales.  Leaves 
in  threes,  erect, 
rigid,  compressed, 
acute,  tortuous ; 
light  green,  bica- 
naliculate  above, 
slightly  convex  be- 
neath, very  sinooth ; 
the  intermediate 
.slightly  prominent 
angle,  and  the  nmr- 
gins,  crenulated, 
scabrous ;  sheaths 
71       "^  cylindrical,     about 

I  m,  in  lengiiij,  persistent,  torn  on  the 
maj'gin.  Cones  ovate-oblong,  drooping, 
iin»oothish,  scarcely  Sin.  long;  seal  ex  di- 
lated at  the  apex,  somewhat  trapezoidal, 
nmch  depressed ;  in  the  young  conea  always 
mutic.  (LamL)  This  is  a  very  rare  epectes  j 
there  bein^  no  plants  of  it  citlier  at  Drop- 
more  or  in  the  Ilorticultiiral  Society's 
lirarilen.  Indeed,  so  far  as  we  are  aware, 
it  exists  in  no  other  collection  in  Britain, 
than  thai  o(  Mr.  Lambert  at  Boyton. 


f  «0.  P.  Fa'tlla  Schkde  el  Deppe  MSS.     The  »preiiding-/ffft»r</  Pme. 

tiiimtifitatifm.    Lamb.  Pin.,  ed.  I.,  L  Vx 

EMfcravmgt.     LbdiU.  P'm..  ed.  3.,  1.  (.  19. ;  and  figt,  S175,  and  £176.,  from  Mr.  LAmtwrt'i  figure 

Sptc.  Char.^  Srr.  Leaves  in  threes,  very  slender,  2-chanoeled,  spreading ; 
sheaths  alnrnt  1  in.  long.  Colics  ovate-oblong,  polished-  (Latuh.  Pin.} 
A  native  oi"  Mexico,  at  Malpayo  ilc  In  .loya,  in  the  cold  region,  where 
it  was  discovered  by  MM.  Schiedc  and  De[)pe.  and  iiitraduced  into 
Engluiid  by  Mr.  Lambert. 

Drseription.  Branchlets  covered  with  a  smooth,  ash^lead-coloiired,  and 
persistent  epidermis.  Scales  of  the  bud  lanceolate,  aeuniinute,  carinatc, 
rlgiil,  threail-like,  and  ciliate.  Leaves  in  threes,  blender,  recurved  and 
spreading ;  soft,  light  green  ;  deeply  biciinaliculate  aliove,  convex  beneath. 
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marked  with  many  dotted  lines; 
6  in.  to  9  ID.  long ;  the  intermediate 
somewhat  prominent  angle,  and 
the  margins,  sharply  serrated, 
scabrous  ;  sheaths  cylindrical,  I  in. 
to  l|in.  long;  apex  and  margin 
of  the  scales  thread-like  and  cili- 
ated. Cones  ovate-oblong,  smooth, 
about  4  in.  long ;  scales  dilated  at 
the  apex,  much  depressed,  flattish, 
somewhat    trapezoidal;     in     the 


SITS 


nw 

youne  cone,  mucronulate.  (Lamb.) 
Mr.  Lambert  states  that  he  has 
figiu'ed  this  species  from  specimens 
received  from  MM.  Schiede  and 
Deppe,  and  that  he  could  add 
notnmg  more  than  that  it  is  abun- 
dantly different  from  every  other 
species  of  the  genus.  He  has  a 
plant  at  Boyton,  which,  in  1837, 
was  6  ft.  high. 


§  \'i.  Llaveanod. 
of  the  leaves  caducous. 


Cones  slightly  tuluircled, 


La  Llave's  Pine. 

The  name  affixed  to  the  plant  tent  by  M.  Otto  to  the  Horticultural  Society. 
OnrJIgM.  f  18a  and  2181.,  rrom  tpecimeni  of  the  tree  in  the  London  Horticultural 


Sect,   Char.      Sheaths 
without  prickles. 

t  30.  P.  Llk\ea^na  Otto 

Mentjflfatkn 
Engravingt. 
^ciety^  Garden: 

Spec.  Char.y  Src  Leaves  short,  narrow,  triquetrous,  slightlv  twisted,  in 
thickly  set  tufts  on  the  branches,  of  a  glaucous  green.  Branches  in  n^ular 
whorls,  smooth,  of  an  ash  grey,  dechning  towards  the  stem.  Buds 
exceedingly  small,  in  form,  and  in  every  other  respect,  like  those  of 
P.  haleplnsis ;  the  buds  are  scarcely  4  in.  long,  and  from  jy  in>  to 
^  in.  broad;  roundish,  with  two  or  three  smaller  buds.  (See  Jig. 
2177.)  Leaves  generally  in  threes,  often  in  twos,  and  sometimes 
in  fours,  varying  from  Ifin.  to  2f  in.  in  length  ;  flat  on  the  upper 
Binrface,  and  cyhndrical,  with  a  rib  below ;  sheaths  short,  and  ca- 
ducous. Cones  conical,  pointed,  2^  in.  long,  and  l^in.  broad  (see 
^.2179);  scale  fin.  lone,  and  fin.  broad;  slightly  tubercled,  and 
without  prickles.  Seed,?  A  very  handsome  species,  a  native  of  2177 
Mexico.  The  plant  in  the  Horticultural  Society's  Oarden  was  received  from 
M.  Otto  of  Berlin,  about  1B30 ;  nnd,  in  1837,  was  about  4  ft.  6  in.  high.  It 
quite  hardy,  and  likely  to  form  one  of  the  most  clc^nt  species  of  the 
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genus.  Oil  application  to  M.  Otto  (from  whom  the  plant  in  the  Horticul- 
tural Society^is  Garden  was  received)  (or  further  information,  he  could  give 
us  none  respetting  its  geography  or  history,  further  than  that  he  had  received 
the  cones  (trom  one  of  which*  very  kindly  sent  by  him  to  us,  our^^,  2179.  is 
taken)  from  Mexico,  about  1827.  P.  LlaveriMti  is,  at  present,  one  of  the 
rao»t  rare  apecies  in  England,  though  it  might  doubtless  be  propagated  by 
cuttings,  or  herbaceoUH  grafting  on  P.  halepensis,  which  it  most  nearly 
resembles. 

App.  i.  Species  of  ^-leaved  Pines  which  cannot  with  certninitf  be 
referred  to  anif  q/ the  preceding  Sections^  but  o/ which  there  are 
living  Plants  in  England. 


t  31.  P.  california'^na  Lttis.     The  Californittn  Pine. 

Um^fiealfvm.    Lokeleur  Dctlongchamp*.  in  the  N.  Du  Hjtia.,  5.  ^  S4a 
giiwa  Sn  the  Hortiottltural  Soclctjr 


P.  inMil«i«y6iMi«  Go^rov;>.  adAnaiAMe,uquoi«d  in  A»»  Jmr4.,  P.  monttiiira. 
<  Garden  $  Pio  cle  Monterey,  S<m  Jttrd,^  «i-  iftj?. 


Spee,  Ckar.^  4'f^,  Leaves  in  twos  and  threes.  Cones  much  longer  than  the 
leaves.  (Lou.)  The  Following  description  of  this  species,  written  by  Pro- 
fessor Thouin,  is  taken  from  the  Naiweau  Du  Hamtf:  —  "This  tree  grows 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Monte-Rey,  in  California.  One  of  its  cones, 
gathered  by  Colladon,  the  gardener  belonging  to  the  ejipedition  of  La 
Peyrovise»  was  sent  to  the  Museum  of  Natural  History  in  Paris  in 
1787.  The  cone  was  in  the  form  of  that  of  P.  Pinaster,  but  one  third 
larger  in  alt  its  parts.  Under  each  of  the  scales  were  found  two  seeds,  of 
the  size  of  those  of  P.  Chnbra,  and  of  which  the  kernel  was  good  to  eat. 
These  seeds,  sown  in  the  Jardin  des  Pluntes.  produced  twelve  plants; 
which,  cultivated  in  the  orangery,  succeeded  very  well.  Most  ol  these 
plants  were  afterwards  sent  to  botanic  gardens  in  the  south  of  France. 
There  still  remains  one  specimen  in  the  Jardin  des  Plantea,  which  has 
stood  for  several  years  in  the  open  ground  ;  where,  without  being  vigorous, 
it  remains  in  henith/*  Loiseleur  Deslongchamps  adds  that  this  specimen, 
in  1812,  was  7  ft.  high,  with  leaves  3  in.  long,  very  slender,  and  of  a 
deep  green.  M,  Vilmoiin  informs  us  that  tlie  tree  in  the  nursery 
of  M.  Godefroy,  from   which   all   the  young  plants  sold   by  him  have 
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been  produced  by  inarching,  is  supposed  to  be  the  only  one  still  existing,  of 
those  raised  from  the  seeds  sent  home  by  Colladon.  It  is  protected  every 
winter;  while  those  that  were  planted  in  the  open  ground,  in  the  Jardin  des 
Plantes,  are  all  dead.  The  species  is  interesting,  especially  to  the  French, 
as  beinff  the  only  plant  that  has  been  preserved,  of  those  sent  home  by  the 
expedition  under  La  Peyrouse.  The  plant  in  the  Horticultural  Soci- 
ety's Garden,  named  there  P,  montheragensis,  which  was  received  from  M. 
Oodefroy  about  1829,  forms  a  stunted  bush,  3  ft.  high,  and  4  ft.  or  5  (t.  bfoad. 
It  is  a  grafted  plant ;  and  its  stunted  appearance  may  be  chiefly  owing  to  the 
scion  having  swelled  to  a  much  greater  thickness  than  tne  stock,  and 
to  the  bu(£  having  been  destroyed  by  insects  for  several  years  past. 
The  buds  are  small,  about  f  in.  long,  blunt-pointed,  about  A  in.  broad, 
brown,  and  covered  with  resin.  The  leaves  are  chiefly  3  in  a  sheath,  and  from 
2  in.  to  3  in.  long,  with  short  black  sheaths. 

P.  Frdsen  Lodd.  Cat,,  ed.  1837.  There  is  a  tree  bearing  this  name  in  the 
Hackney  arboretum,  which,  in  1837,  was  upwards  of  12  fl.  high,  with  3  leaves 
in  a  sheath,  and  pendulous  branches  reaching  to  the  ground.  The  leaves 
and  young  shoots  have  every  appearance  of  those  of  P.  rigida;  and,  though 
the  tree  has  not  yet  borne  cones,  we  have  little  doubt  of  its  belonging  to  the 
§  TVeMae.  The  plant  was  received  from  the  Liverpool  Botanic  Garden  in  1820. 

P.  tmorienm.  A  tree  at  Boyton,  which,  in  1837,  was  16ft.  high,  after 
being  25  years  planted,  was  raised  from  seed  received  by  Mr.  Lambert 
from  Timor,  one  of  the  Molucca  Islands.  It  bears  a  close  general  resem- 
blance in  the  foliage  and  habit  to  P.  longifolia ;  but  the  leaves  (of  which 
there  are  three  in  a  sheath)  are  rather  more  slender,  and  of  a  deeper 
ereen ;  they  are  Sin.  long,  and  the  sheaths  about  1  in.  in  length.  Buds  f  in. 
long,  and  |  in.  broad,  covered  with 
loose  whitish  scales,  without  resin, 
and  blunt-pointed.  The  tree  has  not 
yet  borne  cones,  so  that  nothing  with 
certainty  can  be  determined  respect- 
ing the  group  to  which  it  belongs ; 
but,  in  the  mean  time,  we  have,  for 
convenience*  sake,  given  it  the  name 
of  P.  timori^nsis. 


App.  ii.  Pines  supposed  to  have 
3  LeaveSy  but  of  "which  the 
Cones  only  have  been  seen  in 
Britain.  The  Cones  are 
hooked  or  tubercled. 


f  32.  P.  MURiCA^TA  D.  Don,    The 
tinaUer  prickly-con^  Pine. 

Identifleation.    Lin.  Tkaiu.,  17.  p.  441. ;  Lamb. 

Pin.,  3.  t.M. 
StntoH^me.    ObUpo,  Sdah. 
En£ra»imt$.    Lamb.  Pin.,  a  t. 


84. }   and  our 


Jtg.  2180. 

Spec.  Char,,  Src  ?  Leaves  in  threes. 
Cones  ovate,  with  unequal  sides, 
crowded;  scales  wedge-shaped, flat- 
tenedat  the  apex,mucronate;  those 
at  the  external  base  elongated,  com- 
pressed, recurved,  and  spreading. 
(D,  Don.)  Cones,  in  Lambert's 
figure,  2  in.  long,  and  3  in.  broad. 
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Description.  A  straight  middle-sized  tree,  about  40  ft.  high.  Cones 
in  clusters  (2  or  3),  unequally-sided,  ovate,  about  Sin.  long;  scales  wedge- 
shaped,  very  thick ;  dikted  at  the  apex,  obsoletely  4>«ng]ed,  raucronated  ynth 
an  elevated  umbilicus ;  elongated  at  the  external  base,  compressed  on  both 
sides,  callous,  rigid,  smooth,  shining,  recurved,  and  spreading.  (2>.  Don,)  A 
native  of  California,  at  San  Luis,  where  it  is  called  Obispo  (the  bishop), 
growing  at  the  height  of  3000  ft.  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  Professor  Don 
informs  us  that  the  cones  grow  2  or  3  together ;  and  adds,  that  he  had  not 
seen  the  leaves  of  this,  or  of  P.  tuberculata  and  P.  radi^ta,  but  that  he  thinks 
it  is  probable  that,  like  the  greater  part  of  the  American  pines,  they  grow 
in  threes."    (Zw.  Traru.  and  Lamb.  Pm.) 

1  33.  P.  TUBEBCULA^TA  D.  Doti,    The  tuberculated  Pine. 

Idemtifteation.    Lin.  TMnt.,  17. 

p.  44S. ;  Lam.  nn.,  3. 
EngramiiiMt.     Lamti.  Fin.,  3.  t. 

85.;  and  ourj^r-  8181- 

Spec,  Char.,  ^c.  ?  Leaves 
in  threes.  Cones  ob- 
long, with  unequal  sides , 
crowded.  Scales  qua- 
drangular, and  truncate 
at  the  apex,  with  a  de- 
pressed umbilicus;  those 
at  the  exterior  base 
larser,  elevated,  and  con- 
iau.  (D.  Don.)  Cones, 
in  Lambert's  figure, 
4^  in.  long,  and  2  in. 
broad.  A  native  of  Cali- 

.'   fomia,  at  Monte-Rey 
on  the  sea  shore.  ' 

Descr^tion,  A  tree 
about  100  ft.  high.  Cones 
oblong,  3  in  a  cluster, 
of  a  tawny  grey,  4  in. 
long,  2i  in.  broad ;  scales 
we^e-snaped,  dilated  at 
the  apex,  Quadrangular, 
truncate,  with  a  depressed 
umbilicus  ;  larger  at  the 
external  base,  conical  with 
an  elevated  apex.  (D. 
Don.)  Found  by  Dr. 
Coulter,  along  with  P. 
radi&ta,  which  it  resembles 
in  size  and  habit,  but  is 
essentially  distinguished 
by  the  form  of  its  cones. 
(Don  in  Linn.  Traru.  and 
Lamb.  Pin.) 

i  34.  P.  radia'ta  D.  Don.    The  radiated-fco^re/  Pine. 


IdtHt^eatitm.    Lin.  Trans.,  17. 
EngrmingM.    Lamb.  Kn.,  a  1 1 


,448.;  Lamb.  Pin.,  3. 
L;  and  our /If.  2182. 


Spec.  Char.,  ^c.  ?  Leaves  in  threes.  Cones  ovate,  with  unequal  sides. 
Scales  radiately  cleft,  truncate,  with  a  depressed  umbilicus;  gibbous, 
somewhat  recurved,  and  three  times  as  large  at  their  external  base.  {D. 
Don.)    Cones,  in  Lambert's  figure,  5|  in.  long,  and  3}  in.  broad. 
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Description f  S^c.  Ad  erect  treb,  attainine  the  heieht  of  about  100  ft., 
with  copious  spreading  branches,  reaching  almost  to  the  ground.  Cones  in 
clusteni,  ovate,  about  6  in.  long,  ventricose  at  the  external  base ;  scales 
wedge-shaped,  thick,  brisht  brown,  shining,  dilated  at  the  f4)ex,  depressed, 
quadrangular,  radiately-cleft ;  umbilicus  depressed ;  three  times  larger  at  the 
external  base ;  apex  elevated,  eibbous,  somewhat  recurved.  "  Found  by  Dr. 
Coulter  about  Monte-Rej^,  in  lat.  36°,  near  the  level  of  the  sea,  and  grow- 
ing almost  close  to  the  beech.  The  trees  grow  singly,  and  reach  the 
height  of  100  ft.,  with  a  straight  trunk,  feathered  with  branches  almost  to 
the  ground.  This  species  ^fords  excellent  timber,  which  is  very  tough, 
and  admirably  adapted  for  building  boats,  for  which  purpose  it  u  much 
used." 


Sect  iii.  Qmrue,  —  Leaves  5  in  a  Sheath. 

§  xii.  Occidentdles, 
Sect.  Char,    Leaves  long;  sheaths  persistent.    Cones  tubercied. 

i  35.  P.  OCCIDENT Ah.is  Swartz,    The  West-/m/wn  Pme. 

Oentifieatkm.     Swarts  Prod.,  1091 ;  Fl.  Ind.  OccWL.  8.  1290. j  N.  Du  Han.,  5.  p.  250. ;  Lanbi  Pin., 

ed  8.,  1. 1.23. ;  Mart  Mill.,  Na  la ;  Bon  Jard.,  1837.  p.  877. 
Sfmmyma.    P.  fMito  qulola,  ftc,  Ptmm.  Cat  .17.,  PUaU.  Amer.,  154..  Wittd.  Sp.  Pt.,  4.  pi.  501.,  Potr. 

Dia.  fmyc.,  5.  p.  942. ;  Lftrlx  americina  Ttimm.  tnH.,  586. 


,^    «.»..«.  Pin.,  ed.  £.  1. 1  SSL;  N.  Du  Han.,  &  1 72.  f.  1 ;  Plum.  Pint  Aocr.,  1. 161. 
M.  2183.,  flroa  the  Noutmu  Du  Hindu 
7   H 
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Sftec.  Ckar  ,  !ftL  Leaves  in  flvei ,  iteiwler  ;  ■hi'atlif 
p«niat«Dt.  Cono*  ronicAl,  half  the  length  of  Itii* 
Invpt ;  Kale*  thickened  «t  the  apen,  wilh  Trrjr 
anull  inucriM.  (!.oit.)  The  following  obnracter 
of  thir  pine  U  (riven  by  M  Loitekur  De>lonjr- 
champi  In  the  Souvcati  Dh  Unmet,  frnm  a  «pcri> 
men  with  r«rfoct  cone*,  nrv»erv?d  in  the  herlta- 
num  of  M.  Poite*u.  who  jfaihercd  it  himteir 
in  \U  native  country.  The  leave*  of  thi«  pine 
Are  very  flender,  (kt»m  6  in,  to  $  in.  lcin|t»1n  Ave* ; 
«hc«th  atMUtJ  in.  long,  not  caducouc,  at  in  P. 
^tr&bua  and  P.  Cimbra.  At  the  baae  of  the  leavet 
U  a  lanceolate  scale,  a  Tew  Unea  long  The  conea 
are  about  :iin.  long;  the  acaiea  arc  •  welled  at 
their  upper  extrvmity,  and  an|rut«ri  having  an 
umbilicus  on  the  aununit,  (emiinatea  by  a  small, 
•ttmiffbt,  very  slender  point  Tblapineis  a  native 
of  the  mountains  of  St.  DomJingo.  There  is  rej. 
sou  to  believe  that  It  may  be  acclimatised  m  the 
south  of  France,  as  snow  occasionally  falls  on  the 
mouutAUH  wherelt  is  indigenous,  in  the  Run 
JardtnifT^  M.  Pot tettu observes th;it  hetnctwilJ* 
this  pine  in  aburidahCe  in  St.  I>cmsingo,  In  the 
quarter  of  Saint  St) uiitie.  where  it  ktow*  to  the 
height  of  from  i^ft.  lo  :»«.,  wifh  leaves  fiin. 
long,  of  ■  Hue  Krt»en,  and  cones  somewhat  larger 
than  those  ot  >.  sylvfesiris. 

f  36.  P,  MoNTEZu'jtf^fi  Lamb.  Montc- 

ziiina's,  or  the  rough-branc/wd  Mfx- 

ican.  Pine. 

hl'-ntifientiim.     lamb.  Pin.,  \.  t  ». 

Sfnonffmr.    P.   occidentjliis  Kvnth  in  Numb,  ei 

Bomp.  AW.  den.  et  Sp.  Pi.,  2.  p.  4..  De/^e  in 

Sckltckt.  Lmitina,  jn.  76. 
Eneravinti.    Lamb.  Pin.,  ed.  S.,  L  t.  SS  ;  aud  our 

0§».9l^.  and  21&S.,  fhim  Lambert 


2183 
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Spec,  Chor.,  I(t.  Leaves  In  fives,  erect,  tritjuetrous ;  rhealhs  about  \  In.  long,  portUtent  Conet 
otiloog,al»utdin.  long,  tubcreulale  {Lamb,  Pim.)  A  native  oifQriuba,  mod  other  mountains  of 
Mntioa 

DetcripUom.  A  taill  tree.  Branclilels  covered  with  a  thicli  scabrou*  bark.  Leav«  generally  tn 
lives,  rarely  In  threes  or  fours,  ttipular,  TH'f»i»ft'iil,  Unceolate,  much  poinivi).  wiih  ciliated  and  torn 
•C4les;  erects  waved,  somewhal  rigid,  triquvtruuK  caIIdu*  and  iniicronatc,  glaucous  green,  marked 
wi(l)  many  parallel  dmlted  linm ;  »lightl)-  biranitlLcufate  above,  flaitish  beneath,  6  in.  long. ;  angles  ere- 
liulatiNt,  scabrous;  theaths  1  in.  to  I|in.  tonf,  |ier«istent;  scales  amentaceous,  ciliatie  and  torn  on 
the  margin,  bright  brown.  Male  catkins  ryliiidricaJ,  ]  in.  Innjr,  with  many  imbricated,  oval,  ciliated 
acales  at  the  base,  .\ppendage  to  the  anthers  roundish,  convex,  coriaceous,  membranacctnis  on  the 
margin,  torn,  and  crenulated.  Cones  oblnng,  lulicrcled,  bright  brown,  thicker  at  the  base,  a  little 
attenuated  townrdi  the  apex,  about  6  In.  long  ;  scales  elevatedat  the  apex,  bluntly  tetragonal,  trun- 
cate, very  thick.  {ImhAA  Mr.  Ljitnlwrt  says  :  "  Baron  Humboldt  hiu  referred  tJiis  «|icc)e4  to  P.  otv 
ctilent^hs  SHHirtt ;  h«it  I  fiave  ventured  to  sepatate  it,  as  the  siie  n<  the  conos,  which  mA>,  in  gentoal, 
l>e  relied  on,  as  indicating  a  specific  distinction  m  this  genui,  differs  so  much."  Those  described  by 
iiwarLi  are  only  3  in.  long,  whereas  these  otP.  Montciilm<r  are  mijre  than  douUi  that  length. 


bcrcled. 


{  xiii.    LeiophyU^. 
Leaves  long,  slender,  soft,  with  caducous  sheaths 


f  37.  P.  lbiopiiv'lla  Schiffde  tt  Deppe  MSS.    The  smooth-leaved  Pine. 

A/<ii/^ca«oit,     Ijmb.  Pin.,  ed.  2.,  1,  t  Jl. 

SmgramHgt.    Lmb.  Pin.,  ed.  i .  1.  L  91.  s  «im1  out /f .  Sl»6.»  trtm  Lunbeffi  fiffure. 

Sptc.  Char.^  4*c.  Leaves  in  fives,  yr&ry  slender ;  sheaths  deciduous.  Cones 
ovate,  stalked.  Scales  depressed,  tnmcate.  (Lttmb,  Pin.)  Bud  cJosel/ 
resembling  that  of  P.  canarieosis.  (rf)?,  216^,  in  p. 226 1.)  Leaves,  in  the 
Dropinore  and  Bt»yton  specimens,  Irom  5  in.  to  f>  in.  in  length,  very  slender, 
and  pendent,  closely  set  on  the  branches^  and  formrn|;  large  tufls  at  the 
extremities  ol  the  shoots.  The  stem  and  old  wood  readily  emit  leaves  and 
shoots  from  adventitious  buds.  A  native  of  Mexico,  between  Cruxblanca 
and  Jalacinga,  in  the  cold  region. 

Dettrjptim,  firanchlets  covered  with  a  deciduous  cpidcrmb«  Buds  imbri- 
cated  with  lanceolate?,  acuminate,  brown  scale?;,  scarious,  white,  and  torn  on 
the  margin.     Leaves  in  fives,  very  slender,  iriquctrouis,  mucronate ;  bicamdi- 
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culate  above,  flattish  beneath,  einooth;  angles 
slightly  serrated,  furnkhed  with  conspicuous 
dotted  Imcs,  wavy,  not  flexuoM ;  light  green, 
4  in.  long;  sheaths  composed  of  many  ligulatc, 
ciliated,  and  torn»  bright  brown,  loosely  obvo- 
lute,  caducous  sculcs.  Cones  ovate,  pendulous, 
2  in.  long,  on  a  very  short,  thick,  peduncle ; 
scales  dilated  at  the  apex,  trapezoidal,  truncate, 
depressed,  a  little  hollowed;  m  the  young  cone, , 
elongated  and  mucronate.  Seeds  small;  wing 
oblong,  brown.  (Lamb.^  This  npccies  was 
discovered  by  MM.  Schiede  and  Dep|)c;  and 
Mr.  Lambert's  figure  was  taken  from  uped- 
mens  couimunicated  by  them.  The  leavea, 
Mr.  Lambert  says*  are  precisely  those  of  ihe 
^trohus  tribe,  with  which  this  species  also 
agrees  in  having  a  caducous  sheath.  Mr. 
Lambert  sent  seedii  lo  Dropmorej  where 
there  are  three  plants  raised  from  them  ;  one 

of  which   was, 

in    1H37,   6  ft. 

8187      iXS^Mit  i  ^ig^*  ^tid  had 

stood  out  six 
years  without 
any  protection; 

and  two  others,  12  ft.  and  14  ft.  high,  which 
are  covered  every  winter  in  the  same  manner 
as  P.  longifolia,  and  which  have  been  raore  in- 
jured than  those  which  were  left  without  pro- 
tection. F/^^  21B7.  is  a  portrait  of  one  ol 
the  Dropmore  trees,  which,  in  1S37,  was  14  ft. 
high. 

§  xiv.  Cdnibrte. 

Sect.  Char,  Leaves  short,  nearly  straight,  with  longitudinal  silver)*  channels. 
Cone,  with  the  scales  not  thickened  at  the  apex,  globose,  alboiit  as  long  as 
the  leaves. 

t  38.  P,  CAMERA  L.     The  Cembran  Pine. 

Jdntifteation.  Un.  Sp.  PI,,  Hm.  Sy«t,  «l.  Rricli.,4.  p.  173.;  Mill  Diet,  No.  6.  ;  P»ll.  FL  Rom,, 
1.  p.a  :  VllL  Otuph..  a.  p.80fi.  1  AiL  Hort  Kcw..  3.  p. 389. :  Willd.  BeroL  Bauinr,  p,  ai2. ;  Lamb. 
PiT]..ed.  3.,  I.  L  JO,  St.;  N.  l>u  Hun.,  5.  pS«). ;  Hmmt  Dmd.,  p.  174.  i  Htiw  AnIelL.  p.  11. ;  Uiw- 
son*!  Manual,  p^  3/>S.  ;  Bon  i*rd.  IBSJ,  p.  977. ;  Lodd.  Cat.  ecL  183& 

Sfnmmmi.  P.  f>lii«  qtlni*.  Ac,  OmtL  m.,  1. ji.  179.,  Du  Ham.  Ark,  i.  p.  JS7.,  ttnU>.  mJ»., 
No.  Jfl»..  Dv  Itot  Mar&k.,  «d.  Hott,  ♦  p. ».  j  fi.  mUv*  Amm,  Ruth  ,  p.  ITS.  j  P.  BylvcMm.  Ac.. 
BnvJt  Pin,,  +91-;  P.  iylvtrtrii  Ctmhro  Cam.  Knit,,  h  44. ;  Mrlx  tciopcrtrtreiu,  kc,  Hrrv»  in 
Act.  Sat.  Chv.  Cmt.,  7,  a  j  Mnfcitor  Al*?ijo,&c-.,  flW/.  Cmifrr.,  p.  m  k  «i.  ;  r«"da  fcrbor,  C^-mhnt 
Ital&rum,  Dalf  Hitt.,  1.  p.  47.  ;  Aphcmoupli  Pine,  ilve-leavH  Pine,  the  SvbcrUn  .«*lone  Pint,  ti\ta 
Swrlu  Stone  Pine;  Arolra,  In  Savoy;  Atvi«t,  iu  HwiUerl&nd  ;  Cnubra,  in  Uaupfaine;  C:ciMbrot, 
BOQvc,  Tinier,  Fr.  ;  Ziirbclkicfer,  Ger.    Kcdr,  /Tm*.  (»«?  PaiL  Ft.  Hon) 

Engrint/tft.  PalL  Worn.,  1.  t  i  :  Gmcl.  Sib.,  1,  t.  33. :  Du  "Mjiin.  Arb  .  «.  t  32.  ;  Br^yn  Ob«  .  t 
L  1.  f.  3,  4,  5. ;  LBrab.  Pin.,  ed.  S.,  1.  t.  30,  31. ;  K  Du  Ham.,  5.  L  77.  f.  L  ;  out  Jte.  2191..  lo  our  luual 
•cale  i  /Igt.  218f .  th  2iyO.,  of  Ihe  oatunl  du ;  all  from  Dnipinpre  ipedmeiw ;  «m1  the  pUie  of  thla 
tree  in  our  lait  Volume. 

^>ec.  Char.f  Src     Leavea  in  fives;  sheaths  deciduous.     Cones    ovatet 
erect,  alwut  aa  long  as  the  leaves,  and  having,  when  young,  the  scales 

Euhescent ;  the  wings  of  the  seed  oblitemted ;  imthers  having  a 
idiiey-slmpetl  crest.  (Lois.)  Buds,  in  the  Dropmore  specimens, 
from  Jin.  to  ^  in.  broad;  globose,  with  a  long  narrow  point;  white, 
and  without  resin  ;  not  .surrounded  by  smaller  buds  (see /g.  2188.) 
Cones  abriut  3  in.  lonff,  and  2^  in.  broad-  Scales  I  in.  lonfr,  and 
about  the  same  width  uj  the  widt^l  part.  Sued  larger  than  that  of 
any  other  species  of  Pinus,  except  P.  /^nea,  ^  in.  long,  and  ^  in, 
broad  in  the  widest  part,  somewhat  triangular,  and  wedge-shaped  ;  2188 
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without  wings,  and  htivinff,  probably  from  abortion,  a  very  hard 
shell,  contninmg  an  eatable,  oily,  white  kernel,  agreeable  to  the 
t»iste.  Cotyledons  11  to  13  (sec /e,  2189.).  A  native  of  Swit- 
zerttind  and  Siberia ;  flowering  in  May,  and  ripening  its  cones  iu 
the  November  of  the  following  year.     Introduced  in  1746. 

Varittie*, 

1  P.  C.  1  nl^irica;  P.  Chnbra  Lodd.  Cat.,  ed.  1837  {  Kedr, 
PafL ;  Cedar  of  some  authors ;  the  Siberian  Stone  Pine, 
or  Siberian  Cedar,  Horl.  —  The  cones  are  said  to  be 
longer,  and  the  scales  larger,  than  in  the  8\vi8f»  variety; 
tlie  leaves  are,  also,  rather  shorter;  and  the  plant  is  of 
much  slower  growth  in  England.  According  to  Pallas, 
this  is  a  lofty  tree,  and  not  found  lieyond  the  Lena.  In 
general  appearance,  it  resembles  P.  sylv^stris,  but  is  more 
tufted,  from  the  branches  being  thinner,  and  from  the 
number  and  length  of  the  persistent  leaves.  Trunk  9im 
straight^  often  120  ft.  high,  and  3  ft.  in  diameter  near  the  base; 
in  old  trees,  naked  till  near  the  top.     Bark  smoother,  greyer,  and 


£l»o 


\ 


^ 


more  resinous  than  in  P.  sylv^strts.  Brancha  commonlV  disposed 
3  or  4  in  a  whorl,  sometimes  scattered,  more  slender  una  spreading 
than  in  the  Scotch  pine;  covered  with  a  greyish  aah-colourcil 
furrowed  bark,  marked  by  tins  cicatrices  of  the  fallen  leaves.  Lcov^^ 
7  H  3 
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in  fives,  rarely  in  fours  or  threes;  at  first  sheathed,  oAerwards 
naked,  very  long,  sharply  triquetrous ;  the  2  angles  rough,  cana- 
liculate, sharp  at  the  point.  The  wood  of  the  cenibra  is  hght,  soft, 
white,  resinous,  loose  in  the  fibres,  not  tough.  The  resin,  which 
may  he  collected  in  quantities,  is  somewhat  of  the  odour  of  citron, 
and  is  pellucid,  yellowiah,  and  hard.  (Pal/.) 
5  P.  C.  2  ptfgmte'a;  F.  Cpiimila  Pali.  Ron,;  Slanez,  Rust. — According  to 
Pallas,  the  trunk  of  this  variety  does  not  exceed  2  in.  in  thickness, 
and  it  is  rarely  above  6  ft,  in  height ;  the  branches  being  not  more 
than  I  in.  in  diameter.  Some  specimens  are  much  lower  in  height, 
prostrate,  and  shrubby.  The  branches  of  this  variety  arc  more 
slender,  the  bark  rougher  and  yellower,  and  the  leaves  more  crowded, 
and  shorter,  than  those  oi  the  species.  The  cones  are  scarcely  larger 
than  those  of  P.  sylvestris ;  and  the  scales  and  seeds  less  than  those 
of  P.  C.  siblrica.*  In  the  east  of  Siberia,  this  variety  is  found 
covering  rocky  mountains,  which  are  so  barren,  that  herbage  of  no 
kind  will  grow  on  them ;  and  also  in  valleys,  where,  however,  it 
never  attains  the  size  of  a  tree.  Those  found  on  the  mountains  are 
much  more  resinous  and  balsamic.  The  young  shoots  are  reckoned 
an  excellent  antiscorbutic,  ancl  are  much  more  agreeable  in  taste 
than  those  of  the  ^''bies.  Pallas  had  a  specimen  from  Montanvert, 
in  Savoy,  which  resembled  the  Siberian  variety  in  the  number  and 
closeness  of  the  leaves,  onlv  they  were  much  thicker.  (Pall.)  There 
it  a  plant  at  Dropmore  which  has  been  twenty  years  planted,  and,  in 
1837,  was  not  more  than  6  in.  high,  which  we  presume  to  be  this 
variety.  The  same  may  he  said  of  a  tree  in  Hopetoun  Gardens, 
near  Edinburgh,  said  to  be  upwards  of  100  years  old,  and  which,  in 
1836,  only  mea.sured  5  ft.  6  in.  high, 
f  P.  C.  S  hfiv^tica  Lodd.  Cat.,  ed.  1836;  the  Swiss,  Cembran,  or  Stone 
Pine ;  has  tlie  cones  short  and  roundish,  with  close  scales ;  and  the 
plants  are  of  more  ngorous  growth  than  the  Siberian  variety;  the 
wood,  also,  is  said  to  be  more  fragrant.  This  is  much  the  com- 
monest form  of  P.  Chnbra  in  British  gardens ;  and  it  has  been 
treated  as  a  species  by  Du  Hamel  and  Halter.  In  the  Brianfon- 
nais,  this  variety  is  called  Ali-ies;  and  in  Savoy,  Aroles,  In  Dau- 
phine,  it  has  a  different  name  in  almost  every  village.  (See  Villars^a 
Planfet  du  Dauphine^  iv.  p.  S07.)  In  Kasthofer*s  Voyage  dam  let 
petiU  Cantotu^  et  dam  iei  A/pet  RheUennti^  it  appears  that  this 
variety  grows  at  the  elevation  of  6825  ft.  above  the  level  of  the  sea  j 
and  it  vegetates  there  so  slowly,  that  it  does  not  increase  more 
than  a  span  (9tn.)  in  height  in  six  years.  A  tree,  the  trunk  of 
which  was  19 in.  in  diameter,  when  cut  down,  was  found  to  have 
353  concentric  circles.  The  wood  is  very  fragrant,  and  retains  its 
odour  for  centuries.  In  the  ruins  of  the  ancient  Chateau  of  Tarasp, 
Kaathofer  found  the  greater  number  of  the  chambers  ornamented 
with  this  wood,  which,  after  having  reoiained  there  for  centuries, 
still  continued  to  exhale  its  delicious  perfijme.  (Toy.,  &c.,  p.  196.) 
This  odoriferous  property  in  the  wood,  while  it  is  agreeable  to 
man,  is  so  offensive  to  bugs  and  moths,  as  to  deter  them  from 
establishing  themselves  in  rooms  where  it  is  used,  either  as  wain- 
scoting, or  as  furniture.  When  this  variety  of  P,  Cembra  was  in- 
troduced into  British  gardens  is  uncertain,  but  it  is  now  common  in 
the  nurseries. 
Dexcripiion.  In  England,  P.  Cembra  is  an  erect  tree,  with  a  straight 
trunk,  and  a  smooth  bark.  When  standing  singly,  it  is  regularly  furnished 
to  the  summit  with  whorls  of  branches,  which  are  more  persistent  than 
the  branches  of  most  other  species  of  Ab'ittinse.  The  Leaves  are  from  3 
to  5  in  a  sheath,  three-ribbed  ;  the  ribs  serrated,  one  of  them  green  and 
shining,  and  the  other  two  white  and  opaque.      In  most  species  of  pine, 
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h  bu  been  obeenred  that  tbe  leaves  incline*  more  to> 
wards  the  shoots  which  produce  rhem  during  winter 
than  in  summer,  as  if  to   prevent   the  snow  from 
lodging  on  them ;    and  this  w  said  to  tic  nJiicli  more 
conspicuous! V  the  case  with  the  leaves  of  P.  C^tuhm 
than  with    tKose  of  any  other  species.     The  male 
catkins  are  reii,  and  appear  at  the  base  of  the  young 
ahoots.     According  to  Lambert,  the  flowers  have  a 
mor«  beautiful  appearance  than  in  any  other  species 
of  pine,  being  oF  a  bright  piirpte ;    and   the   unripe 
ftiil-fp^wn  concA,  he   says,  have  a  bloom  upon  them 
like  that  of  a  ripe  Orleans  phim,      The   tree   is   o^ 
remarkably  ^low  ^irowth  in  every  stiige  of  its  pro- 
crcM,  more  especially  when  yoim^  ;  seldooi  advanc- 
ing more,    even    in    rich  soils,  than   \  ft.  in  a  year 
(though,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Edinburgh,  as  will 
be  hereafter  noticed,  it  grows  much  faster) ;  but  it 
grows  quicker  when  it  becomes  older.     It  is  readily 
known  from  all  the  other  species  of  pines  by  its  nar- 
row,  conical,   compact  form,  and  the  shortness  of  its  silvery  leares,  which 
form  tufts  at  the  extremities  of  the   branches.     In  England,  it  is  a  formal, 
and  we  do  not  think  it  can  be  considered  a  handsome,  tree  :   it  presents 
to  the  eye  a  multiplicity  of  tufts  of  leaves,  piled  up  one  above  another, 
of  the  same  size,  and  equidistant;  and  every  where   of  rather  n  dull  green 
colour.  The  uniformity 
of  ahape    ia    nowhere 
broken,  except  at  the 
auramit,  where    alone 
the    conea     are    pro- 
duced ;  and  hence,  as  a 
mass,  it  may  be  charac- 
terised as    formal   and 
monotonous,     without 
being  grand.     In  proof 
of  this,  we  may  reler  to 
a  plate  of  this  tree  in 
our  last  Volume.     In 
Siberia    and    Switzer- 
land, trees  such  as  those 
mentioned  by  Pallas  as 
being  180  ft.  in  height, 
have     a    much     more 
grand  and  picturesque 
appearance ;    and   Jig. 
2198.  is   a  portrait  of 
one    of    these    trees. 
The    largest  tree  that 
we  know  of  in  England 
is    the    original    plant 
at  Whitton,  which,  in 
IH37,    after    being  91 
years  planted,  was  only 
50  ft.  high,  with  a  trunk 
I  ft.  6  in.  in  diameter. 
This  tree  bears  cones 
and  rifjens  seeds  every 
year ;  and,  though  it  appearM  to  have  suffered  from  the  soil  round  it  having 
been  raised  above  a  fool  in  height,  yet  it  still  continues  to  grow  with  vigoiii . 
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retnining  its  branches  from  the  ground  upwards*    The  tree  at  Dropniore  is 
nearly  as  high,  though  not  planted  above  forty  yeam. 

Geognpfy,  Hidory^  Jjrc.  P.  Crmbra  is  indigenous  to  the  alps  of  Siberia, 
to  Tartary,  Switzerland,  Italy,  and  to  Dauphinc  and  other  part^  of  France. 
According  to  Kasthofer,  it  is  found  to  a  greater  height  on  the  Swiss 
mountains,  than  any  other  species  of  pine  or  fir.  (  Vo^^  Sec,  p.  150.)  Viilani 
fouad  it,  in  Dauphine,  on  high  mountains,  crowing  with  different  varieties  of ' 
P.  ^^Iv^iris,  but  rare.  According  to  Boss,  it  grows  on  the  alna  of 
Hungary  and  Austria;  and,  according  to  Pallas,  as  we  have  seen  above, 
it  has  a  very  extensive  geographical  range  in  Siberia.  It  was  introduced 
into  Englaod  by  Archibald  Duke  of  Arg>U,  in  1746;  but  whether  from 
Siberia  or  Switxerland  is  uncertain,  though,  in  all  probability,  from  tlie 
fonner  country ;  as  the  cones  of  the  originid  tree,  still  existing  at  Whitton, 
answer  better  to  the  description  of  those  of  P.  C.  helvetica  than  to  those  of  P.  C, 
flibfrka.  The  Swiss  variety  was  strongly  recommended  by  the  Rev,  J,  Harte, 
m  lus  Essa^  on  Hmtbmdry,  publish^  in  1746;  and  it  is  not  improbable 
that  it  was  he  who  communicated  the  seeds  to  the  Duke  of  AfgjU,  though 
we  have  no  positive  evidence  on  the  subject.  Mr.  Lambert  states  tlwt 
a  great  many  seeds  were  brought  from  !!»witierland  about  the  end  of  the 
kstoentuT}-;  and  that  more  than  2tlOO  plants,  raised  from  part  of  them, 
were  planted  at  Wdcot  Hall,  the  residence  of  Lord  Qi^e,  in  Shropshire. 
These  plantations  are  still  in  a  holthy  state,  many  of  the  trees  having 
attaaoed  the  height  of  40  ft.  or  50  ft.,  and  producing  cones*  Several  trees 
were  also  planted,  at  the  same  time,  at  Gledhow,  near  Leeds,  where  sotne ,] 
of  them  still  exist,  and  whence  arose  the  name  of  Gledhow  pine,  which 
is  often  apptied  to  this  tree.  In  1$2S,  Bir.  Law<on  of  Edinbui^h  imported  a 
<]uant]ty  of  seeds  of  P,  Cemim  from  Switzerland;  and  dispersed  them  through* 
out  Scotland  for  experimeot ;  raising,  also,  a  great  many  filauts  in  has  own 
Dtirsory.  {QamrL  Jcmnt. ofAgrie^i.  ^  813.)  In  1836,  the  plants  sown  in  1S98*i 
had,  in  serenl  places  hi  the  oeighbourbood  of  Edioburgb,  attained  '^ 
height  ofirain  Sft.  to  12ft.  From  this,  Mr  Lawson  verr  properly 
ihid,  though  Bome  varieties  of  P,  Cembra  grow  remaiwMiiy  slowly,  yet 
C,  helvetica,  after  three  or  four  years*  growth,  will  make  annual  shoots  ftoni 
I  ft,  to  18  in.,  or  even  2  ft.,  annually  to  length.  There  can  therefore  be 
no  doubt,  he  say^  but  that  this  vanety,  from  the  high  altitude  at  which 
it  Mturally  grows,  is  well  adapted  to'  clothe  the  tops  o(  noany  hithtfta 
afanoat  bairen  OMuatains  in  Scotland,  not  only  with  fresh  and  lui 
vegeocioo,  but  with  valuable  timber.  (Afaii.,  p.  359.^  The  finest  treegj 
in  the  ne^boorhood  of  Loodoa  are  at  Whitton,  Kew,  Dropinoct:,  and, 
Mill  HHI,  at  all  which  places  they  bear  cones.  The  Gledhow  |HDea  wcfie 
examined  lor  us.  in  October,  1837,  by  Mr.  Murray,  nurserymaii,  Leeda^  He 
fountl  m  the  plaotatioos  at  Oleifliow  several  trees,  moat  of  which  were  of 
amaM  dimeiwions,  and  going  &8t  to  decav;  particularly  Aose  in  exposed., 
simitiom.  The  hfsest  and  best  tree  which  he  found  was  35  ft.  high,  with  a>  < 
trnak  3  ft.  Sin.  in  ctrciuaferencc^  at  3  ft.  ftom  the  groond,  after  being 
§nm  4i5  to  50  years.  It  stands  on  a  lawn  sheltered  ftom  the  w 
and  wcrt,  and  npoaed  to  the  south.  The  tree  is  now  abuncfa 
■utsetiet,  and,  bev^  remarkably  hafdy,  is  likdy  to  be  soon 
dbtributed;  hot,  owng  to  its  rcfj  slow  crowth*  it  wiU  be 
choked  by  the  trees  aamng  which  it  k  pointed,  unkas  greater 
be  paid  to  thinning  and  pmning  than  is  gencsally  the  caae  ' 
plantations. 

Propertm  and  rati.    The  wood  oC  P.  Cimhm  Is  veiy  soft ;  nad  ita 
k  so  int^  Aai  it  is  scaredr  pcrc^fitiUe^     Aceordng  to  ihe  Aswipi 
Hmmel^  it  is  very  resiDous,  which  a  the  canse  of  its  ^gren^ ' 
It  b  not  ooouaonly  br^  enough  to  be  used  in  cavpcaAiy;  bat  la  jftmttrfi 
it  is  of  grsat  «ahie»  as  tt  is  rrmarkably  easy  to  be  wofhed.  and  is  of  crcnw 
dmaliiity.    In  Switsedand.  it  is  ««ry  asnch  naed  hy  tatnets;  aad  the 
hiffili  of  the  Swiss  Cantons,  and  of  the  Tyrol,  occupy  their  ksnve  ~ 
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in  carving  out  of  it  numerous  curious  little  figures  of  men  and  aniinals, 
which  they  sell  in  the  towns,  and  which  hnve  found  their  way  all  over 
Europe.  The  wood  is  much  used  for  wainscoting;  having  not  only  an 
agrccahle  ligi>t  brown  appearance,  hut  retaining  its  odour«  according  to 
Kasthofer,  for  centuries.  The  kernel  of  the  seed,  in  Dauphinc,  Villars 
informs  us,  is  eagerly  sought  after  by  a  speciea  of  crow  (Corvus  Caryo- 
catActes  L.)t  which  shows  an  almost  incredible  A^Ee  of  skill  in 
breaking  the  hardest  shells.  In  Switzerland,  the  seeds  are  used  in  some 
places  as  food,  and  in  others  as  an  article  of  luxury  ;  and  the  shell 
being  very  hard,  and  requiring  some  time  and  skill  to  separate  it  from 
the  kernel,  the  doing  so  forms  an  amusement  for  young  persons  in  the 
long  winter  evenings  ;  who,  Kastliofer  observes,  show  a  degree  of  nkill 
in  it  that  might  vie  with  that  of  the  squirrel.  In  some  places  in  the 
Tyrol,  the  seeds  are  bruised,  and  an  oil  obtained  from  them  by  cxprcs.sion. 
So  abundant  is  this  oil  in  comparison  with  that  proilueed  bv  other  seeds, 
that,  while  a  pound  of  flax  seed  yields  only  2\  oz.,  1  lb.  of  ccmbra  seed 
yields  5 02.  Cembra  oil  is  used  both  as  food,  and  for  burning  in  lamps; 
but,  as  the  breaking  of  the  seeds  recjuires  a  long  time,  it  is  generally  dearer 
than  most  other  oils;  it  has  a  very  agreeable  flavour  when  newly  made, 
hut  very  soon  becomes  rancid.  The  shells  of  the  kernels,  steeped  in  any 
kind  of  spirits,  yield  a  fine  red  colour.  In  Siberia,  the  seeds  of  the 
ceiubra  are  sometimes  protluced  in  inuncnse  quantities;  but  in  other  sea- 
sons there  Is  scarcely  any  crop.  In  abundant  years,  they  form,  according 
to  Gmelin,  almost  the  sole  winter  food  of  the  peasantry.  The  seeds,  both 
in  Siberia  and  Switzerland,  are  employed  medicinally ;  and  Gmelin  rehites 
a  story  of  two  captains  of  vessels,  who  were  suffering  dreadfully  from  the 
scurvy,  and  whose  crews  had  almost  all  died  of  the  some  disease,  being 
cured  in  a  few  days  by  eating  abundantly  of  these  seeds.  In  Britain, 
Z*.  Crmbm  can  only  be  considered  as  an  ornamental  tree ;  and,  though 
we  hold  it  to  be  scarcely  possible  for  a  pine  to  be  otherwise  than  ornamental 
(if  it  were  for  no  other  reason  than  its  being  an  evergreen),  yet  we  cannot 
help,  as  we  have  already  observed,  considering  the  Cembran  pine,  when 
compared  with  other  spedes,  as  rather  monotonous,  both  in  form  and  co- 
lour. The  summit  of  the  tree,  however,  and  its  purple  cones,  we  acknow- 
ledge to  be  truly  beautiful.  That  we  may  not  run  the  slightest  risk  of 
injuring  this  tree,  we  may  mention  tliat  Mr.  Lanjbert,  so  far  from  enter- 
taining the  same  opinions  as  we  do  respecting  it,  looks  upou  it  as  "  one  of 
the  handsomest  trees  of  the  whole  genus."  (/*i«.,  ed.  2.,  i.  p.  49.) 

Soii,  ^ualiott,  ^c.  Though  the  Cembran  pine,  as  we  have  seen,  will  grow 
in  the  poorest  soils,  and  in  the  roost  elevated  and  exposed  situations,  where 
no  ather  pine  or  fir  will  exist,  yet  it  will  not  grow  rapidly,  except  in  a  free  soil, 
somewhat  deep,  and  with  a  dry  subsoil.  This  is  rendered  evident  from  the 
trees  at  Dropmore,  which,  though  they  cannot  have  been  planted  above 
half  the  time  of  the  trees  at  Whitton  and  at  Kew,  are  above  40  fL  high, 
with  trunks  from  1  ft.  to  14  in.  in  diameter.  The  tree  at  Whitton  is  on  very 
moist  soilf  and  that  at  Kew  on  very  dry  poor  soil.  The  soil  at  Dropmore  is 
also  dry,  but  it  is  not  so  much  exhausted  by  the  roots  of  other  trees  as  the 
soil  in  the  arboretum  at  Kew.  All  the  varieties  are  propagated  from  imported 
seeds,  which  may  be  sown  in  the  same  autumn  in  which  they  are  received; 
or,  perliaps,  kept  in  a  rot  heap  for  a  year,  as  they  lie  two  winters  and  one 
summer  in  the  ground  before  germinating.  The  plants  grow  exceedingly  slowly 
for  4  or  o  years,  seldom  attaining  in  that  period  a  greater  height  ihan  from 
I  ft.  to  2  ft.  When  they  are  to  be  removed  to  any  distance,  tlicy  are  best 
kept  in  pots;  but,  the  roots  being  small  and  numerous,  large  plants  of 
P,  Cermbrn  transplant  better  (when  they  are  not  to  be  carried  to  too  great  a 
distance)  than  must  other  species  of  /'inus. 

StatUttct.  Pl»«j  C^tnhra  in  Emgland.  At  Sjrnn,  It  i*  .9)  ft.  hiirb  ;  in  Ui«  Mile  Ivnd  NurarriF.  It  it 
\i  ft.  hl|th  ;  at  Walton  oa  Thame*.  It  U  "tt  ft,  high,     In  Surrey,  *t  Fartiliotn  imlle,  .16  jreon  |ilanied, 
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it  !•  ao  It,  blsh  ;  «t  Clwerofltit,  tt  ia  54  ft.  h>(r^.  tl^e  diAmrter  of  the  trunk  1  fl  S  «n..  *iHt  of  titt  hN4 

87  ft.  In  Bedfordthirp,  nt  Woburn  Abbey.  25  year*  pUnted,  WuiifL  hJah.  In  nt'fk«hiTi».  at  Ditton 
Farlt,  35  ycjiri  pUntnl,  It  ia  .i()n.  hitih.  hi  BuckinehaiYi«hire,  at  TrTn|>lv  Hcitur,  4<>  v«^«r*  piMitcHt, 
it  i«  SO  ft.  high.  In  Chnhirp.  ot  Enton  Hal),  8  jean  planted,  it  ii  6  ft  liiitli.  In  H(T'tfnril»htr«,  *t 
Cjiihiobiiry,;>(i  jrcar»|>]xiited,  it  i»20  ft  liiRh  ;  at  Ch»hunl,  10  ye^ri  {•lantril.  It  ii  U  ft  hi(rh.  In 
Oxfordihire,  in  the  Oxfor*!  Botanic  ftartlprj,  ;^0  ypar*  pinnlerl,  il  ii  18  ft.  h'ljfh.  Ii>  $ta(Thrdihire,  at 
Trcntham,  26  year*  njiinte^.  it  i*  S3  ft  high.  In  WorccstenJiire,  stCroome,  3U  yeart  plantrd,  tt  t* 
iij  ft-  hlgU,     In  Yorkihirc,  at  Glctihow^  $3  ft  hi^h. 

Vinut  C6mbta  in  Scotland,  In  Berwick«biTc,  At  thp  Hinel.  5  ynn  planted,  it  ii  3  ft  fiin.  high. 
In  Firnhire,  at  Halcarnu,  it  ia  SH^d.  high,  and  ripened  accd  in  1^33,  fxom  which  young  plant*  hav* 
been  raijuwl. 

Plnus  Ccmbn  m  Irfltmd.  At  Dublin,  In  the  Olannerin  nntatiic  Garden,  US  rcart  planted,  il  it 
in  ft  hi{(li  i  at  Tervnure,  15  yean  plantetl,  it  if  ^  ft.  high,  in  Antrim,  at  Crantnorc,  it  ia  Vi  IL  high. 
In  U)uth.  at  Oriel  Temple,  SO  yean  planted,  it  if  :i*  n.  high. 

PlniM  Cctnbni  t'n  Foreign  Countrira.  In  France,  neu  Parit,  at  Sr^3\jx.  10  ycurs  plantnl,  it  ia 
18  ft  hif(h.  In  Kanovrr,  at  i^hwobbrr,  it  it  dUtfi,  biitl) }  ui  the  Oot1tnj|{rn  {i<Hanie  Garden,  10 
years  planted,  it  i«  lOft  high.  In  Saxony,  at  %VnrM(2.  LA\  yrarv  pUnled,  it  ip  50  ft.  hivh.  In  Caaiel, 
at  Wilhelmthoe,  W  rear*  old.  it  ha*  a  trunk  1  A.  6 in.  in  dianieter.  In  Fru«ia,  at  Berlin,  at  Sana 
Soticl,  30  year*  planted,  it  i*  SO  ft.  hjffh. 

Cmnmertyiat  Statutics.  Plants,  in  the  LontJon  nuraeries,  are  Sr.  6rf.  each; 
at  Bullwyller,  %  francs  each  ;  and  at  New  York,  3  doUara. 

}  XV.   StrobL 

Sect.  Char.     Leaves  rather  longer  than  in  Cernhns,     Cones  with  the  6calt» 
not  thickened  at  the  a{>ex,  penilulous,  and  much  longer  th»n  the  leaves. 

f  39.  P.  .StRO^BUS  L.     The  Strobus,  or  Wetfmouth,  Pine 

lamtification.  Lin.  Sp.  PL,  1419.,  Sjrrt.,  ed.  Reich.,  ♦.  p.  !?♦.  }  Mill  Diet.,  Ko.  IS.  j  Hunt  Evt\. 
8yl.,  piSfiS  ;  Wang.  I»<-yl..  I.  t.l.;  Alt  Hort,  Kew.,  S-ikSW.  i  Du  Rol  Uartfc  ,  ed,  Pott.t 
D.78.i  Manh.  Arb.  Am«r.  p.  101.  s  P«ir.  Diet.,  &.  pi  341.;  Lamb.  Fin.,  «d.  £.,  1 1 9S^.:  N.  Du 
Haid..  5.P.S49.  i  Pursh  H  Amer.  S«pt,  9.  Tx  6H. ;  Hayne  Dend,,  pi  176- ;  Lainon'i  Manual, 
p.  SStl. ;  Bon  Jard,,  p.  y77. ;  I.odd.  Va\.,  ed.  JSdfi. 

9fpioit^m«*.  t*.  rbliii  qulnic,  Ac,  Unm.  tirg-^  S.  p.  \5i.  i  F.  canad<fntic  quiniiucfblla  Dm  Bnm. 
/if*.,  2.  JK  127.  ;  P.  virjjiniAna  PIuL  Aim.,  p.  il/?-  ;  Tiirix  canad^n«ji  Tonrn.  lust.,  n.  5!^  ;  Sew 
England  Pine,  whiti'  Pjne,  Pumpkin  Pine,  Apple  Pine,  Sapling  Pine,  Amrr,  ;  Pin  du  Lord,  Pin 
du  Lord  Wcytnoolh,  FY. 

E»gravinga,  Wang.  Beyt,  1.  t  1,  ft  1. ;  Ijito,  Illuit,  1 78a  f .  3. ;  Lawb.  Pin.,  cd.  t,  I.  t.  SB.  i 
Hichx^.  Amer.  8yl,  3.  1 145. ;  N.  Du  Ham.,  6.  t  76. ;  our  JIgi.  Sl9l  to  fiat.,  fh«n  fpccimciu 
from  Wblttoo,  and  the  plate  of  the  tree  in  our  lajt  Volume 

Spec.  Char.y  4rc.  Leaves  slender,  without  sheaths.  Male  catkins  small. 
Cone  cylindrical,  lung^  and  pendulous.  (JI/icAj.)  Bitd^  from  ^  in. 
to  ^in.  long,  and  from  -j^jj-in.  to  -^  in.  broad;  ovate,  pointed,  and 
slightly  resinous ;  surroumled  by  one  or  two  Bmall  buds.  (See^. 
2193.)  Leaves  from  3  in.  to  3i^  in.  long.  Cone  (see  Jig.  2195.)  from 
5  in.  to  6  in.  long,  and  from  l^in.  to  IJin.  broad,  on  a  peduncle 
J  in.  long;  scales  (aee^.  2194.)  IJin.  long,  and  from  |  in.  to  fin. 
broad.  Seed  .\  in.  long,  and  .^i^  in.  broad  ;  oborate^  pointed  below, 
with  owing  which,  including  the  seed,  is  about  I  in.  long,  and  |in, 
broad,  in  the  widest  part.  Cotyledons  6  to  10.  A  native  of  North 
America.     Introduced  in  1705;  and  flowering  in  April.  qx^ 

Farietuii. 

f  V.  S.  2  ulbn  Ilort.  has  the  leaves  and  bark  much  whiter  than  the 

species.    There  is  a  plant  in  the  Horticultural  Society's  Garden, 

which,  in  1837,  after  bemg  \2  years  planted,  was  20  k.  high. 
J  P.  5.  3  hretnfolia  Hort.  has  snorter  leaves, 
t  P.  S,  4-  romprhsa  Booth  ;  P.  S.  nova  Lodd.  CaL,  cd.  1830;  Fbetbeck 

Weymouth  Pine, —  Also  much  shorter  in  the  leaf,  and  probably  the 

same  as  P*  S.  brevifolia. 

Drtcription,  A  tall  tree,  which,  in  America,  according  to  Michanx,  varies 
in  height  from  UMMt.to  I  HO  ft,,  with  »  stniight  trunk,  from  about  4-i\.  to  6  ft. 
or  7  ft.  in  diameter.  The  trunk  is  generally  free  from  branches  for  two  thirds 
or  three  fourths  of  its  height ;  the  branches  are  short,  ond  in  whorls,  or 
disposed  in  stages  one  above  another,  nearly  to  the  top,  which  eonslits  of 
three  or  four  upright  branches,  forming  a  small  conical  he«d.  In  rich  strong 
biams,  the  tree  does  not  grow  so  high,  and  a-ssuOTCs  a  more  spreading  shape; 
but  it  is  still  taller  and  more  vigorous  than  mofct  of  the  trees  by  which  it  is 
surrounded.     The  bark,  on  young  trees,  is  smooth,  and  even  polished;  but. 
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•B  the  tree  advances  in  age,  it  splits,  and  be-       ^1 95 

comes  rogced  and  grey,  but  does    not  fall 

off  in  scales  like  that  of  the  other  pines, 

The  leaves  are  from  3  in.  to  ^in.  Ion-;, 
straight,  upright,  slender^ 
floft,  triquetrous,  of  a  fine 
light  bluish  green,  marked 
with  silvery  longitudinal 
channels;  scabrous  and  in- 
conspicuously serrated  on 
the  margin;  spreading  in 
summer,  but  in  winter  con- 
tracted, and  lying  close  to 
the  branches.  Sheaths  and 
stipules  none,  or  deciduous. 
Mate  catkins  short,  elliptic; 

[>ale  purple,  mixed  with  ycl-  •*-- -|^- 

ow,    turning    red     belbre  ; 

SVH  they  fall  ;    on    long    foot-  I 

stalks,  and  arranged  like  those  of  P.  australis.  '^^  ''"' 
Crest  of  the  anthers  very  small,  and  com- 
posed of  I  wo  erect  very  short  bristles.  Fe- 
male calkins  ovate-cylindrical ;  erect,  on  |^  \i^>4/  /  '  \\\ 
short  peduncles  when  young,  but  when  fuU 
grown  pendulous,  and  from  4  in.  to  6  in, 
long,  slightly  curved,  and  composed  of  thin  \  | '  |  |i  |  |^ 
smooth  scales,  rounded  at  the  base,  and 
partly  covered  with  white  resin,  particularly 
on  the  tips  of  the  scales;  apex  of  the  scales 
thickened.  Seeds  ovate,  of  a  dull  grey.  The 
cone  opens,  to  shed  the  seeds,  in  October 
of  the  second  year;  and  in  America,  accord- 
ing to  Biichaux,  part  of  the  seeds  are  gene- 
rally left  adhering  to  the  turpentine  which 
exudes  from  the  scales.  The  wood  is  soft, 
light,  free  from  knots,  and  easily  wrought ; 
it  is  also  durable,  and  not  very  liable  to 
split  when  exposed  to  the  sun  ;  but  it  has 
little  strength,  gives  a  feeble  hold  to  nails, 

and  sometimes  swells  from  the  bumidih' of  the  atmosphere:  while,  from 
the  very  great  diminution  of  the  trunk  from  the  base  to  the  summit,  it  is 
difficult  to  procure  planks  of  great  length  and  uniform  diameter.  The 
proportion  of  sap  wood  is  very  small  j  and,  according  to  Michaux,  a  trunk 
12  m.  b  diameter  gcnerallv  contains  J 1  in,  of  perfect  wood.  The  wood  of 
this  tree  is  remarkably  white  when  newly  sawn  into  planks;  whence  the 
common  American  name  for  it  of  white  pine.  The  rate  of  growth  of  this  tree 
in  Britmn  is,  except  in  very  favourable  situations,  slower  than  that  of  most 
European  pines.  Nevertheless,  in  the  climate  of  London,  it  will  attain  the 
height  of  12  ft.  or  13ft.  in  10  years  from  the  seed.  When  planted  singly, 
like  most  other  pines,  it  forms  a  bmnchy  head ;  but,  when  drawn  up  among 
other  trees  of  the  same  sficcies,  it  has  as  clear  a  trunk  in  Britain  as  in 
America.  The  geficnil  appearance  of  the  tree,  when  standing  singly  in 
English  parks  and  pleasurc^erounds,  is  well  represented  by  Jig.  2196..  which 
UtAe  portrait,  to  a  acale  of  24  ft.  to  1  in.,  of  a  Weymouth  pine  in  Studley 
Park,  which,  in  1836,  was  60  ft.  6  in.  high,  with  a  trunk  about  8  ft.  in  cirrum- 
ference,  at  1  fL  from  the  ground. 

Gtographtf.  According  to  Pursh,  the  white,  or  Weymouth,  jHne  grows  in 
fertile  soil,  on  the  sides  of  hills,  from  Canada  to  Virginia ;  attaining  the  largest 
liie  in  the  state  of  Vermont.     Micbaux  informs  us  that  the  &«e  it  di^uxed* 
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though  not  uniformly,  over  a  va&t  extent 
of  country;  but  that  it  is  incapable  of 
suj>porting  either  intense  heat  or  intense 
cold.  The  elder  Michaux,  after  travers- 
ing 300  miles,  on  his  return  from  Hud- 
eon's  Bay,  without  percendng  a  vestige 
of  it,  first  observed  it  about  40  leatjues 
from  the  mouth  of  the  Mistassin,  which 
disehurges  itself  into  the  Lake  St,  John, 
in  Canada,  in  n.  lat.  ¥<"  50',  Two  de- 
crees ffirther  south,  he  found  it  common. 
It  is,  however,  most  abandant  between 
K,  lat,  43°  and  N.  lat»  47°  :  farther  south, 
it  is  found  in  the  valleys  and  declivities 
of  the  Alleghanies,  but  will  not  grow  at 
any  distance  from  the  mountains  on 
eitner  side,  on  account  of  the  warmth  of 
the  climate.  In  New  Hampshire,  in 
the  state  of  Vermont,  and  near  the 
cominencement  ofthe  river  St.  Lawrence, 
it  attains  its  largest  dimensions,  "  In 
these  countries,"  says  the  vounger 
Michaux,  "  I  have  seen  it  in  very  dif- 
ferent situationsd ;  and  it  seenii  to  accommodate  itself  to  all  varieties  of  soil, 
except  such  as  consist  wholly  of  sand,  and  such  as  are  almost  constantly 
submerged ;  but  I  have  seen  the  largest  specimens  m  the  bottom  of  soft, 
friable,  and  fertile  vidle)  s,  on  the  banks  of  rivers  composed  of  deep,  cool, 
black  sand ;  and  in  swamps  filled  with  the  white  cetlar  (C'upressns  /hyoides), 
and  covered  with  a  thick  and  constantly  humid  carpet  of  jSph&gmim.  Near 
Norrid^ewock,  on  the  river  Kcnnebeek,  in  one  of  these  swanips  which  is 
accessible  only  in  the  middle  of  summer^  I  measured  two  trunks  felled  for 
canoes,  of  which  one  was  154  ft.  long,  and  54  in.  in  diameter,  and  the  other 
14211.  long,  and  44  in.  in  diameter,  at  3  ft.  from  the  ground.  Mention  is 
made,  in  Belknap's  History  of  New  Hampshire^  of  a  white  pine  felled  near  the 
river  Mcrriuiac,  7  ft.  8  in,  in  diameter ;  and  near  llollowcll,  1  saw  a  stump 
exceeding  6  ft.  in  diameter.  These  enormous  trees  had  probably  reached  the 
greatest  height  attained  by  the  species,  which  is  about  180  ft.  I  have  l>eeu 
assured,  by  persona  worthy  of  belief,  that,  in  a  few  instances,  tbcy  had  felled 
individual  trees  of  nearly  this  stature. "  {Aiickx.  North  Awcr.  SyL,  iii,  p,  161.) 
Michaux  adds  that  he  has  *' always  observed  the  influence  of  soil  to  be  greater 
on  resinous  than  on  broad-leaved  trees."  The  qualities  of  the  white  pine,  in 
particular,  are  strikingly  affected  by  it.  In  loose,  deep,  humid  sojls»  it  unites 
in  the  highest  degree  all  the  valuable  properties  by  which  it  is  characterised, 
especially  lightness  and  fineness  of  texture,  so  thot  it  may  be  smoothly  cut  in 
every  direction;  and  hence,  perhaps,  is  derived  the  nanite  of  pumpkin  pine. 
On  dry  elevated  lands,  its  wood  is  firojer  and  more  resinous,  with  a  coarser 
grain  and  more  distant  concentric  circles^  and  it  is  then  culled  sapline  pine. 
In  the  district  of  Maine,  and  the  province  of  Nova  Scotia,  the  white  pme  has 
been  observed  to  be  the  first  to  take  possession  of  barren  deserted  lauds,  and 
the  most  hardy  in  resisting  the  impetuous  gales  from  the  ocean. 

Huton/,  /^inus  jStrobus  received  its  name  from  Linnieutj,  and  was  first 
cultivated  in  England  by  the  Duchess  of  Beaufort,  at  Bad mington»  in  1705. 
Great  quantities  were  soon  afterwards  planted  at  Longlcat,  in  Wiltshire,  the 
seat  of  Lord  Weymouth,  where  the  trees  prospered  amazingly,  and  whence 
the  specieii  received  the  name  of  the  Weymouth  pine.  Several  were  also 
planted  at  Mcrsham  Hatch,  in  Kent ;  and  a  number  at  Whitton,  by  the  Duke 
of  Argyll.  These  plants  began  to  bear  cones  with  perfect  seetis  about  17*20; 
and  the  species  has  been  since  extensively  raised  by  nurserymen,  from  the 
•eeds  produced  at  these  places  j  and  the  plants  have  been  thus  distributed 
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throughout  the  ititanJ.  Miller  suys  (hat  the  seeds  ^^cre  fii8t  brought  to 
London  Tor  sate  from  MerKham  Hatch,  Sir  Wyndhain  KnatchbulTa  seat^ 
near  Ashford,  in  Kent,  in  M'iti.  There  were  also  cone^^,  he  gays,  produced 
at  Loiigleat;  "  but  it  has  been  chiefly  from  the  seeds  of  Sir  Wyndhain  Knatch- 
buU  that  tlic  much  greater  nimiber  of  these  trees  now  in  England  have  been 
raised ;  for,  although  there  has  annually  been  some  of  the  seed  brought  from 
America,  yet  those  have  been  few  in  comparison  to  the  produce  of  ti>e  trees 
in  Kent ;  and  many  of  the  trees  which  have  been  raised  from  the  seeds  vf 
those  trees  now  produce  plenty  of  giiod  seed,  particularly  those  in  the  garden 
of  His  Grace  the  Duke  of  Argyll,  ut  Whitlon,  which  annually  produce  larcc 
quantiticFi  oi'  cones,  which  His  Grace  most  generously  distnbutes  to  all  tne 
curious."  (Diet.,  ed.  7.,  1753.)  Many  of  the  trees  in  these  places  are  still  in 
existence,  and  are  from  70  ft.  to  BO  ft.  high.  There  tire  aUo  some  remarkably 
fine  specimens  at  8trathfieldsaye ;  some  of  them,  according  to  Mitchell,  had,  in 
I H27,  trunks  100  ft.  high,  and  10ft,  in  circumference.  The  largest  tree  ut 
Whitton  wai<,  in  1835,  81  ft,  6  in.  high,  with  a  trunk  II  ft.  3  in,  in  circumfe- 
rence at  2  ft.  from  the  ground.  This  tree  stands  singly,  and  divides  into 
a  great  many  large  woody  limbs,  so  as  to  form  a  very  irregular  head. 
In  Scotland,  tiie  Weymouth  pine  is  considered  rather  tender;  and,  as  it 
requires  a  better  soil  than  most  other  species,  it  b  not  much  planted  for  its 
timber.  8ang  observes  that  it  is  a  plant  of  too  delicate  a  habit  ever  to 
become  a  large  or  valuable  tree  in  Scotland,  in  exposed  situations;  but  that, 
where  it  is  sheltered  and  properly  treated,  it  forms  a  fine-looking  single  tree. 
In  Ireland,  according  to  lloyes,  it  was  not  introduced  till  al>out  1770;  but 
there  are  trees  of  it  in  various  places  above  50  ft.  high.  The  Weymouth  pine 
h  not  very  common  in  France;  but  there  are  trees  at  tlie  Trianon^  which,  in 
1834,  were  between  40  ft.  and  50  ft.  high,  after  being  about  the  same  number 
of  years  planted. 

Propertiet  and  U»et.  The  wood  of  this  species  is  more  employed  in 
Ajnerica  than  that  of  any  other  pine*  Throughout  the  northern  states,  ut 
the  time  the  younger  Mtcliaux  published  his  North  American  Stflva  (1819), 
seven  tenths  of  tlie  houses,  except  in  the  larger  capitals,  were  of  wood ;  and 
about  three  quarters  of  these  were  buik  almost  entirely  of  white  pine;  and, 
even  in  the  cities,  the  beams  and  principal  woodwork  of  the  houses  were  of 
this  wood,  **  The  ornamental  work  of  tlie  outer  doors,  the  cornices  and  friejiLii 
of  apartments,  and  the  mouldings  of  fireplaces,  all  of  which,  in  Americn,  ure 
elegantly  wrought,  arc  of  this  wood.  It  receives  gilding  well,  tuid  \&,  there- 
fore, selected  for  looking-glass  and  picture  frames.  Sculptors  cnmloy  it 
exclusively  for  the  images  that  adorn  the  bows  of  vessels,  for  which  they 
prder  the  kind  called  the  pumpkin  pine.  At  Boston,  and  in  other  towns 
of  the  northern  states,  the  inside  of  roahogunv  furniture  and  of  trunks,  the 
bottoms  of  Windsor  chairs  of  an  inferior  quality,  water  pails,  a  great  part 
of  the  boxes  used  for  packing  goods,  the  shelves  of  shops,  and  un  endless 
variety  of  other  objects,  lu-e  made  of  white  pine.  In  the  district  of  Maine,  it 
18  employed  for  barrels  to  contain  salted  fish,  especially  the  kind  called  the 
sapling  pine,  which  is  of  atjtronger  consistence.  For  the  ntngnificent  wooden 
bridges  over  the  Schuylkill  at  Philadelfihia,  and  the  Delaware  ut  Trenton ;  and 
for  uiose  which  unite  Cambridge  tmd  rharlesion  with  Bonton,  tjf  which  the 
first  is  IflOOft,,  and  the  second  3(KKJ  ft,,  in  length  ;  the  white  jtine  haw  been 
ollOteo  for  its  durability.  It  serves  exclusively  for  the  masts  of  the  numerous 
vesaels  constructed  in  the  northern  uml  middle  states;  and  for  this  purpose  it 
would  be  difficult  to  replace  it  in  North  America.  The  princitjul  superiority 
of  white  pine  ma^tts  over  those  brought  from  Riga  is  their  lightness;  but  they 
have  less  strength,  and  are  said  to  decay  more  rapidly  between  dcckft,  and  at 
the  point  of  intersection  of  the  yards.  This  renders  the  lojig-leiivcd  pine 
{P.  Qiistralis)  superior  to  the  white  pine,  in  the  opinion  of  the  greater  part  of 
the  American  shipbuildcrn ;  but  some  of  them  assert  that  the  white  pine  would 
be  equally  durable,  if  the  top  were  carefully  protected  from  the  weothcr. 
With  this  view,  an  experiment  has  been  suggciiled,of  a  hole,  several  feet  deep. 


made  in  the  top  of  the  mast,  filled  with  oil,  and  henreticaJlj  sealed;  the  oil  u 
said  to  \ie  absorbed  in  a  few  months.  The  bowsprits  and  yards  of  ships  of 
war  are  of  this  species.  The  wood  is  not  resinous  enough  to  furnish  turp«i> 
tine  for  commerce."  (Michx,)  Before  the  American  war,  England,  is  said 
to  have  furnished  herself  with  masts  from  the  United  States ;  and  she  still 
coinpletes  from  America  the  demand  which  cannot  be  supplied  from  the  north 
of  Europe.  The  finest  timber  of  this  species  is  brought  from  Maine,  and 
purticukrl)'  from  the  river  Kennebeck.  Soon  after  the  eatatjlishment  of  the 
American  catonies,  En^rhmd  became  sensible  of  the  value  of  this  resource,  and 
fiolicitaus  for  its  preservation.  In  1711  and  1721,  severe  ordinances  were 
enacted,  prohibiting  the  cutting  of  any  trees  proper  for  masts  on  the  poa- 
BCHsions  of  the  crown.  The  order  had  reference  to  the  vast  countries  bounded 
on  the  south  by  New  Jersey,  and  on  the  north  by  the  upper  limit  of  Nora 
8cotia.  "  I  am  unable  to  say,"  adds  Michaux,  "  with  what  degree  o(  rigour 
It  was  enforced  before  the  American  revolution  ;  but,  for  a  space  of  600  miles, 
from  Philadelphia  to  a  distance  bciyond  Boston,  I  did  not  observe  a  single 
tree  of  the  white  pine  large  enough  for  the  mast  of  a  vessel  of  60O  tons." 
(Mickx.)  The  white  pine  is  also  used  extensively  in  America  for  clap-boards 
and  shingles.  The  clap-boards  are  of  an  indeterminate  length,  &  in  wide,  ^  in. 
chick  at  one  ed^e,  and  much  thinner  at  the  other ;  they  form  the  exterior 
covering  of  the  walls  of  the  wooden  houses,  and  are  placed  horizontally,  lapping 
one  over  the  other,  so  that  the  thinner  edge  is  covered.  The  shingles  are  coni- 
raonly  18  in.  long,  from  3  in.  to  6  in.  widej  Ji  in,  thick  at  one  end, and  1  line  thick 
at  the  other  :  they  should  be  free  from  knots,  and  made  only  of  the  perfect  wood. 
These  shingles  are  used  instead  of  tiles  to  almost  all  the  houses  east  of  the 
river  Uudson;  but  they  only  last  12  or  15  years.  They  are  exported  in  great 
quantities  to  the  West  Indies.  The  timber  of  the  Weymouth  pine  continues  to 
be  imported  into  Britain  in  immense  quantities ;  but  it  is  considered  as  very 
inferior  to  some  of  the  other  American  pines,  and  to  the  pine  timber  of  the  north 
of  Europe.  In  M'f-uUoch's  Dictionart/  nf  Commerce^  speaking  of  the  white 
pine  of  America,  as  compared  with  the  Baltic  pine,  an  extract  is  given  from 
the  evidence  of  Mr.  Copland,  an  extensive  builder  and  timber-merchant, 
when  examined  before  parliament  as  to  the  comparative  value  of  European 
and  American  Timber,  *'  The  American  pine  is  much  inferior  in  quality,  much 
softer  in  its  nature^  not  so  durable,  and  very  liable  to  dry  rot:  indeed,  it  is 
not  allowed  by  any  professional  man  under  goveniment  to  be  used;  nor  is  it 
ever  employed  in  the  best  buildings  in  London  :  it  is  only  speculators  that  are 
induced  to  use  it,  from  the  price  of  it  being  much  lower  (in  consequence  of 
its  exemption  from  duty)  than  the  Baltic  timber.  If  you  were  to  lay  two 
planks  of  American  timber  upon  each  other,  in  the  course  of  a  twelvemonth 
they  would  have  the  dry  rot,  almost  invariably,  to  a  certain  extent.^*  M'Cul- 
loch  adds  that  **  many  passages  to  the  same  cflfect  might  be  produced  from  the 
evidence  of  persons  of  the  greatest  experience  in  shiiKbuiltling/^  (il/'CW/ocA'* 
Com.  DwL,  art.  Timber  Trade)  The  wood  of  Weymouth  pines  grown  in 
England  bus  been  usctl  for  floors,  and  by  cabinet-makers  j  but,  as  the  species 
is  generally  valued  as  an  ornamental  tree,  it  is  seldom  cut  down  for  timber. 
Its  picturesque  beauty,  according  to  (tilpin,  is  not  great,  "  It  is  admired," 
he  says,  **  for  its  potished  bark,  though  the  painter's  eye  pays  little  attention 
to  so  trivial  a  circumstance,  even  when  the  tree  is  considered  as  a  single 
object:  nay,  its  polished  bark  rather  depreciates  its  value,  for  the  picturesque 
eye  dwells  with  more  pleasure  on  rough  surfoces  than  on  smooth  :  it  .sees 
more  richness  in  them  and  more  variety.  But  we  object  chiefly  to  the  Wey- 
mouth pine  on  account  of  the  regularity  of  its  stem  and  the  meagreness  of  its 
foliage.  Its  stem  rises  with  perpendicular  exactness ;  it  rarely  varies ;  and  its 
branches  issue  with  equal  tormality  from  its  aides.  Its  foliage,  too,  is  thin, 
and  wants  both  richness  and  effect.  If  1  were  speaking,  indeed,  of  this  tree 
in  coriipotsition,  I  might  add  that  it  maiy  often  appear  to  (i;rcat  advantage  in  a 
plantation.  Contrast,  we  know,  produces  beauty,  even  from  deformity  itfielf. 
Opposed,  therefore,  to  the  wildncss  of  other  trees,  the  regularity  of  the  Wcy- 
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mouth  |)ine  may  have  ita  beauty  :  its  fbnnulity  may  be  concealed.  A  few  of 
its  branches,  hanging  from  a  mass  of  hesivJer  foliage,  may  appenr  light  and 
fentherv*  while  its  spiry  head  may  often  form  an  agreeable  apex  to  a  clump.'* 
{Fur.  Srert./t.  p.  87.) 

Stitl^  Situation^  <S^c.  We  have  already  obnerved  that  the  soil  ami  situation 
for  this  tree  ought  to  be  better  than  for  most  other  species  of  pines.  Speeds 
arc  procured  in  abundance;  and  the  plants,  ivheo  sown  in  spring,  come  up 
the  first  year,  and  ntay  be  treated  tike  tho^e  of  the  Scotch  pine. 

fUatitUc*.  Tn  the  Bnrinmt  at  IjooAnn.  At  Whvttna  Pt«ee,  tbrrp  mn  nuny  tract,  tbr  ulleit  of 
whldb  U  81  d.  fi  ta  htgh,  and  the  dUtoeter  of  the  trunk  4  it. ;  At  York  Houae,  T«ick«nh«n,  it  u  48  ft 
high,  the  iUun«ripr  of  the  trunk  t  ft  fiin.,  ami  uf  the  htmd  18  ft  j  at  Chiawick  Villa,  there  are  varioua 
tree*,  from  50  ft  to  61)  ft.  bj|h  ;  at  Abcrcorn  Trionr,  near  Stannwre,  it  ia  £0  ft.  high,  diameter  of  th* 
trunk  1  ft.  9  in.,  and  of  the  hud  30  ft.  —  Soath  of  London.  In  Oonetabtre.  at  Melbury  Park,  ¥i  yevm 
old.  it  i«  S&  ft.  high :  at  Compton  Hotifc,  60  vean  old.  It  It  80  ft.  high,  wiUi  a  trunk  S  ft.  in  diameter. 
1 11  Haminiiire.  at  Alreifbrd,  «l  ftmxt  pUtitcd,  it  ia  53  It  Mfll ;  It  StntkAddHiye,  It  ia  US  ft.  high,  with 
a  trunk  4  fl.  t)  in.  in  diameler.  Ia  Somertetahlre,  at  KilifltMi»  M  la  95 ft  high,  vttb  a  tnmk  :i  ft  in 
diameter.     In  Murrey,  at  ClucHMMit,  it  i*  GO  ft  high,  the  dlamMcr  of  thfC  trunk  S  ft.,  and  of  the  head 


3l>  ft  J  at  Dc^pdene,  10  year*  planted,  it  t«  «  ft.  hljh,     In  WJItthtre,  at  WarUour  Canle,  50  yearn 

iiign,  with  a  tfi    -  - -^    -  .    _    . 

at  Bear  Wood,  [4  rein  planted,  it  1«  :}U  ft  high      In  nuclei 


planted.  It  I*  W  ft  high,  the  dlamctar  of  the  trunk  9  A.  9 in,,  and  of  the  head  Si  ft.— North  of 


to  B«d(brdthire,  at  Southbill,itia  4.'ift.  high,  with  a  trunks  ft.  6  In  indianacicr.    In  Berkshire, 
ar  Wood,  14  yoan  planted,  It  1«  :)U  ft,  high      In  lluclcin  .Kn.^.t,,..,,    ,»  r-.rnple  Houie,  40  year* 
pUnfed,  it  t»  50  ft.  high.     In  Durham,  at  Southend,  40  fii  tiigh  ;  at  StaJiwiclt 

Fark  is  one  with  a  trunk  i'ft.  in  diameter.     In  LeiceftK^nl  lo,  .^3  jean  planted, 

it  l««Sft  high.     In  N«H;tinghain»hire,  »t  Clumber  l*«rU,  it  i  i  ^   .  iimtiir  at  (lu>  trunk 

Sft.  6in.,andofthehoaJ  4ift.:atWakefieldlxMi|{e,  l^';ear»iilaut4'd,iL  t«  .i.:ia.  iijg  'irc^at 

Wilier  Park,  18  yean  planted,  i|  i*  )»ft.  high.     In  ^itiiironithlre.  at  Trenthoui.  i      In 

Sullltik,  al  Rnburough  H.-ili,  70  yean  planted,  it  ia  70  ft.  hiRh,  the  iJUmeler  of  '  t  6  In,, 

aadof  the  head 5U  ft.  In  Warwickthire^ at  Coombc  Abtiey.  €0  yean  planted,  \%.\»(a}  U.  Ititih  i  Uie  dio. 
BCtor  of  the  uunk  dft.,  and  of  the  bead  dSIt    to  Yorkihirc,  at  Grinutoo,  M  ycart  planted,  it  ia 

ata  htgh. 

Tlntu  Stritmt  in.  Sevttmd.  to  th*  Environ!  of  Edlnbai^b.  At  Hopetoun  Moir«e,  it  U  A)  ft. 
high,  the  diameter  of  Ui«  trunk  ?ft  10  In.,  and  of  ttM  head  40ft  — South  of  E<lini>Mrf!h  tn  A«r- 
thire,  at  Dalquharrao,  55 yt^rt  prisnted.  it  \*f^i^  hlfh,  the  t)i.ifnrti.-r  i>f  the  tmnk -J  rt.  In  Hcrwtck- 
»hlrt',  al  the  llimel,  90y« ,;  '      i       ■     ^  hirvMt  tlnkme  Houjc,  U  i»  5.ift. 

•ii«h,  with  a  trunk  SfL   ^  In  ATgyllthift?,  al  roward  Caatle, 

I J  yi-an  pinntH,  it  ii  CO  H  ,  it  it  4«lft  hi|rh,  Ih"  rfismt-tfT  fif 

»he  tfunk2Jt.  Gin.,  and  till  rn  iMJi.i  ..VI  .inninKiM-,  in  thegardiai  f>f "'     ' '  "      '     -'i 

tkon,  12  yeart  planted.  It  ii  'A)  It  high,     i  it  Rlnnaird  Cutle,  45  yr  >r 

high,  th(?  diameter  of  ihe  irufik  I  ft,  iiacliy  C«aUc,  14  year*  plan' 

111  l«*'erncM-»hue,  at  Cowan,  JO  year*  ui-......,  .; .ft.  high,  the  dian^eter  of  (Im  .-« ,  ,,{ 

the  head  2:>  ft  In  Stirlingihiie. u  Blair  Drtitnnwad.  Iffl  yean  okt.  it  ii  73  ft  high,  the  diameter  of 
the  trunk  12  ft.  6  in  .  and  o(  the  head  4S  ft  i  «t  Bruccfield,  it  it  60  ft  high,  (he  diaroeicr  of  the  trunk 
1ft  6ifl.,afid  of  the  head  30ft :  at  C«Ucndw  Park,  39  yean  planted, It  U  45ft.  high. 

FliMW  Siritmt  m  Iniamd.  In  Down,  at  BallylMdy,  <r>  year*  planted,  i|  U  46  ft  high.  In  F«r. 
nuMfli.  M  Florence  Coiirt,  ■«)  yewv  planted,  it  u  66  ft  high.  In  Oalway,  at  Coole,  it  ii  40  ft:  high, 
iJMdfiHMtcr  of  the  trunk  i  ft 

Plmw  SKrdA*#  in  Fortiftn  Cotmtrift.  In  France,  near  Parii.  at  Resuvaia.  50  wan  pUntcd,  l| 
i«  90  ft.  higJi.  the  diameter  of  the  trunk  Stt,  and  of  the  head  A>lt;  at  CobMrabey,  near  M«tS, 
70  rear*  planted,  it  it  fiU  ft  hifh,  the  diameter  of  the  trunk  9ft.;  at  M.  AnffoC'a,  9  yean 
pUntod,  it  U  Vift.  high  ;  in  the  P.vk  at  Clenraux.  3S  yean  planted,  it  ia  71  ft  high.  In  Hanorcr, 
at  Karttcke.  10  yean  planted,  it  it  1(>  fi.  high  i  at  HchwSbbcr,  80  yean  planted,  it  if  100  ft  high,  th* 
diameter  of  the  trunk  .1  ft  In  Saxony,  at  Wurlltx,  &>  ywn jplaateri,  U  ia  80  ft.  bifh,  the  dlanwlar 
of  Uie  trunk  4  ft  6 in.,  and  <^  the  head  40  ft.  In  Coiacl,  at  WUhdBUhoe^  40  jean  dd,  it  hoa  a  trunk 
4  ft.  in  diameter.  In  Bavaria,  in  the  Botanic  Onrden  al  Mualeh,  18  VtMn  planted,  it  la  SO  ft  high  ; 
In  the  Engllah  Garden,  25  yean  planted,  it  is  .10  ft  high.  In  Auflll*.atVlcBna,atL,uiciiihurg,A)yain 
.    -  .  ,.     .„^  .,  t     f^ u...   « . .  ..  ..  ^,-.    ..._..     --Hodendorf, 


planted,  it  it  ^  It  high  j  In  RaaeoUtar*  Nurtery.  t9U  yew  planted,  it  it  40  ft.  high  -,  at  Had< 
5t>  ynnpliuited.  it  k*  40ft  high }  at  Brock  on  Vbt  Leytha,  30  yean  planted,  it  i«  40  ft.  bii 
PruMU,  «t  Befliit.  at  Sua  Sotwl,  45  ye«n  pUnted.  it  ia  40  ft.  high  :  In  the  Pfauen  Inael.  46  yean 
pUnled,  it  ia  50ft.  high.     In  Italy,  at  Uealo,  neof  Monxa.  It  U  70  ft  high,  the  diAtti«t«t  of  the  trunk 
2  It  6  In. .  and  of  Uie  head  30  ft 

Commercial  St4tti$tict,  Plants^  in  the  London  nunseries,  ore,  per  thousand, 
1  year's  seedlings,  &».;  2  yeara*  seedlings,  12#.;  I  year's  transplanted,  20#.;  and 
transplanted  plants  from  9  in.  to  18  in,  high,  50t,  At  Bollwyller,  plants  are 
from  I  franc  to  2  fninc:<i  each;  or, per  hundred,  i  years  old  and  trun^planted, 
30«.  At  New  York*  plants  are  from  50  cent5  to  75  cents,  and  aa  high  aa 
I  dollar  each»  according  to  their  size. 

f  40.  P.  (S.)  kxcb'lsa  Wailieh,     The  lofty,  or  Bhotan,  Pine. 

Jdbiftttttftoi    Watt  PV  Af  Rtr  ,  t  ^1.  i  Lamb.  Pin..  1. 1  .^  ;  Rovle  llluat^  I.^w«An<«  Manual,  p.  5$S. 
Spmmirmeit    P  Ih  ,  Chilla.or  ChyilB,//ii*M/4qr<»;  Kuel,  Srinom-«*Mf  GHrA«wi/i  Lera- 

«hlog.  fi*ofe<v  it  iig  of  the  Rr*.  Himdottam. 

Etgmttnga,     WjI  r.  t.  ^>t.;  I^Mab.  Pin.,  t  t.  3S.  ;  otMr/g.  SIfV.,  foour  luual  aoale^ 

uiA/igt.  11^.  ouu  ^.i-,  <•!  I  lie  natural  tiie,  from  Wallich,  lamliKt,  omI  rrom  llf  tng  ipeclmeok 

Spec.  Char.t  <Src.  Lc4ivc»  in  fives,  ver}'  long,  and  slender,  loose*  CreAt  of  the 
anthers  roundi.ih,  truncate ;  simple,  lacerated.  C-oncs  cylindncal,  smooth. 
pendulous,  longer  than  the  leaves,  (  WVA)     Buds,  on  the  tree  in  the  Hor* 
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ticultural   Society s  irarden,   Jin.  long    ^      2198 

and  -^in.  broad;  conical,  witli  straight 

Bides,  and  ptrinted.Ci^.  2197^   Leaves 

rathcT  more  than  6  in.  long.     Cone  9  in, 

k»ng,  und  2  in.  broad,  with  a  footstalk 

I  in.  long;  scale  If  in.  long,  and  l|in, 

broad.     Seeds  ^  in.   lon^,    and    ^  in. 

broad;  with  the  wing,  l}in.  long,  and 

I  in.  broad.       A   native  of  Ne|)al,  on 

mountains.  Introduced  in  195?3. 
^^  Drttription.  A  tall,  handsome,  pyra- 
midal tree,  attainin|j;  the  height  of  from  90  ft.  to 
120  ft.  Bmncheii  numerous,  ascending,  divid- 
ed, disposed  in  whorla.  Bark  entire,  smooth, 
aoft,  pale  grey.  Wood  white,  abounding  in 
u  liquid  resin.  Leaves  in  fives,  very  long,  slen- 
der, tritjuetrous,  loose;  glaucous  green,  pli- 
able ;  5  in.  to  7  in.  long,  rotighish  on  the  angles  from  small  teeth  ;  ftimished  at 
the  apex  with  a  small  callous  nnicro,  crowded  on  the  brnnches,  particularly 
towards  the  apexes ;  bicanaliculate  above,  fiat  beneath ;  sheaths  about  ^  in. 
long,  caducous,  imbricated  with  numerous,  linear-oblong,  brown,  membrana- 
ceous scales.  Catkins  terminal,  with  numerous  metnbranaceous  brown  scales 
at  the  base;  male  ovate,  short,  obtuse,  sessile,  dense,  collected  into  a  head 
about  :i  lines  long,  and  1  in.  thick.  Stamens  monadelphous.  Anthers  very  short 
roundish,  opening  below 
longitudinally,  filled  with 
aulphur-coloured  pollen  ; 
crest  small,  roundish, 
simple,  membranaceous ; 
dart-brown,  fringed  and 
torn  on  the  margin; 
female  oblong,  cylindri- 
cal, in  threes  or  fours, 
erect,  when  young  pe- 
dunculate ;  scales  broad, 
roundish,  imbricated  in- 
wards, coriaceous,  thick, 
margined,smooth.  Cones 
3  or  4  together,  cylin- 
dricai,  pedunculate,  na- 
ked, smooth  ;  fi^  in,  long, 
pendulous  when  ripe, 
2  in.  in  diameter,  some- 
what attenuated  towards 
the  apex ;  scales  broad, 
wedge-shaped,  coriace- 
ous, thick,  closely  imbri- 
cated, smooth ;  light 
brown ;  apicukte  above, 
with  a  short,  thick,  ob- 
tuse, dark  brown  mucro. 

Seeds  ovate,  compressed  gigg 

on  both  sides ;  testa 
bony,  black,  marked  with  grey  spots ;  wing  oblong-obtuse,  membmnaccous, 
ferruginous,  somewhat  cimeter-ahaped,  reticulate.  (^Lainfi.)  P.  excelsa,  Mr. 
Laral^Ert  observes,  approaches  so  near  in  habit,  and  m  the  shape  of  its  cones, 
to  P.  ^r6bus,  that,  were  it  not  for  the  simjiie,  round,  membranftceous  crest 
of  the  anthers,  it  would  be  almost  impossible  to  distinguish  them  specifically. 
The  leaves  fu-e  longer  than  in  /^.  5tr6bug,  and  the  cones  are  thicker.     Dr. 
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Hoyle  makes  a  lioiUar  remark 

as  to  the  resctnbtance  uf  this 
tree  to  P*  Strt)bus,  und  adds 
"  that  it  is  remarkable  for  its 
drooping  brtiiiches,  whence  it 
is  frecjaently  called  the  "  weep- 
ing fir,**  by  travellers  in  the 
HiiTiala^its.  It  h  found  in 
company  with  the  deodar  ce- 
dar at  Nariiinlietty,  in  NepaU 
and  at  Simla^  Theog^  &c.,  and 
in  the  Bhotea  Pergutuiahs  of 
Kamaon.  Dr.  Wallich  men- 
tiona  a  variety,  if  not  a  species, 
still  nearer  to  P,  ^StrobuSj,  at 
Bainpa  and  Toka,  in  Nepal. 
(Ro^/e  llhi$t.)  The  rate  of 
growth  of  this  tree,  hi  the  eli* 
mate  of  London,  ap|>ears  to  be 
nearly  the  same  as  that  of  P. 
^robus,  A  plant  in  the  Hor- 
ticaltural  yocifty's  Garden,  of 
which  jSg,  22U2.  is  a  portrait, 
8  years  planted,  was,  in  1K:J7, 
l^ft.  high;  one  at  Dropinore, 
of  which /^^  i; -^01.  is  a  portniit, 
the  mme  age  and  10  ft.  high, 
has  produc^l  a  cone ;  and  one 
in  the  Kinnoul  Nursery,  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Perth,  was, 
in  teSG,  )5ft,  high.  P.exce!sa 
)•>  frtijiient  both  in  Upper 
Nepal  and  Bothaam.  In  the 
latter  tonntry,  its  timber  is 
preferretl  by  the  inhabitants 
to  that  of  every  other  pine.  It 
yields  in  great  quantities  n 
V^o  I 


pure  and  limpid  turpentine,  by  the  slightest  incision.  The  scales  of  the  cone 
also  exhibit  turpentine,  see  JSg,  2200.  to  the  natural  size.  The  species  was 
introduced  into  England  by  Dr.  Wallich  about  1827;  and  several  plants 
were  raised  by  Mr.  Lambert  at  Boyton,  and  in  the  Horticultural  Society's 
Garden,  in  that  year.  Some  appear,  according  to  Mr.  Lawson,  to  have  been 
raised,  also,  in  the  Glasgow  Botanic  Garden.  Plants,  which  are  rather  rare 
in  the  London  nurseries,  are  2U.  each. 

7  I 
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*   41.  P.  (S.)  Lambe»t//|\Vv<  DougK     The  gigantic,  or  Lambert's,  Pine. 

UenUflcatiM.    Oougl.  In  Ltn.  Traiu^  15.  p.  500. ;  l*io!b   Pin.,  cd.  S,  1. 1.  34  ;  Lairaoa'i  MtntuL 

r     rIbI.  j  Lodd.  Cat .  al.  JSdfi.  ^ 

nynzn'Hf'f.     Lunb.  Pln.»  cd.  £,  t  M,  ;  tMt  Jig,  SfiOG.,  to  ouf   uiu&)  Kiili-  -,  «tid  /|r'-  ^2S(>3.  to  £905.. 

or  the  tutural  titei  the  co(i«  aod  tcjile  IVmii  DougUi'i  ■pKimeni  In  the  HoriiculiurAl  Society** 

hfrbariuni,  and  the  bud*  *n4  hMtret  nroro  th*  tre*  In  th*f  Horticultural  Sodcty't  Garden. 

i^irr.   Char,,  &.C.     Leaves   in   fives,  rig'J,  _--T<sav 

routfhish ;  sheaths  very  short.  Cones 
thidc»  very  long,  cylindrical;  scales  loose, 
roundish.  (Dougl^u.)  Buds,  in  the  spe- 
cioien  from  the  Horticultural  Socie- 
ty's Garden,  ^  in,  long,  and  I  in.  j 
broad  ;  roundish,  pointed,  and  with  / 
3  smaller  buds.  (See /^.  2203.)  *' 
Leaves  2|  in.  to  3  in.  long ;  in  '^ 
Dougliu»*B  specimens,  4j^  in.  and 
Sin.  long.  Cones  from  14  in.  to 
16  in.  long,  and  »aid  to  be  aonie- 
times  18  in.  long,  and  4  in.  in 
diameter  in  the  widest  part ; 
scales  Uin.  wide,  and  nearly  2  in. 
**^  long,  oeed  large,  oval,  I  in.  long, 
and  nearly  |  in.  broad  ;  dark  brown  : 
wing  dark  brown,  and,  with  tbe  seed, 
l|in.  long,  and  |  in,  broad  in  the  widest 
part.  Native  of  the  north-west  coast  of 
Jforth  America,  where  it  was  discovered 
by  Dou;la8;  and  introduced  into  Eng- 
land in  1827. 

Description.  According  to  Douglas,  "  the  trunk  of  P.  Lambertirfmi  grows 
from  150  ft.  to  above  200n.  in  height,  varying  from  20ft.  to  near  60  ft.  in  cir- 
cumference. One  specimen,  which  had  been  blown  down  by  the  wind,  and  which 
was  certainly  not  the  largest,  was  of  the  following  dimensions  :  —  Its  entire 
length  was  215  ft.;  its  circumference,  at  3  ft.  from  the  ground,  was  57  ft.  9  in., 
and  at  134  ft.  from  the  ground,  17  ft.  5  in.  The  trunk  is  unusually  straight,  and 
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are  two  years  in  acquir*  ^^^j^  3206 

ing  thdr  full  gmwth ; 
thev  are  at  first  upright, 
ancf  do  not  b(^in  to 
droop  till  the  second 
year.  When  young,  they 
have  a  very  taper  figure. 
When  ripe,  thev  are 
about  1 1  III.  iu  circum- 
ference at  the  thickest 
part,  and  vary  from  l^iiu. 
to  16  in.  in  length.  The 
scales  are  lax,  rounded 
at  the  apex,  and  per- 
fectly destitute  of  pric- 
kles :  the  seeds  large, 
8  lines  long,  and  4-  broad ;  ^  \^-. 
oval ;  and,  like  those  of  ♦.  " , 
the  P,  /^nea,  their  ker- 
nels are  sweet,  and  very 
pleasant  to  the  ta^te. 
The  wing  is  incmhrauaci-ous,  of  a  dolabriform  figure,  and  fuliginous  colour, 
alwut  twice  as  Ion-;  as  the  heed ;  it  haa  an  innumerable  quantity  of  minute 
sinuous  vessels,  filled  with  a  crimson  siihstajiee,  and  forinnig  most  bctJUlifu) 
microsconic  objects.  The  embry<j  has  l^i  or  13  colvledons.  The  whole 
tree  jiroduces  an  abundance  of  pure  auibcr-coloured  resm.  Its  timlicr  is 
white,  soft,  and  lijuht ;  it  abounds  in  turpentine  reservoirs;  and  its  specific 
gravity  has  been  ascertained,  from  a  specimen  sent  to  England,  to  be  0*463» 
The  annual  layers  arc  very  narrow  ;  iu  the  above  specimen,  there  were  56 
in  the  space  of  4^  in,  next  the  outistde.  The  species  to  wliich  this  pine  is 
roost  nei\r!v  allied  is,  undoubtedly,  P.  .Strobus,  from  which,  however,  it  i»  ex- 
tremely ditflreiit  in  station,  habit,  and  i)urts  of  fructification.**  (Bough  in 
Lhoi.  Trnns.j  xv.  p.  499.) 

Gcvi^raphj/t  Jliiton/,  tfr.  This  species  "  cover*  large  districts  about  1 00  miles 
from  tlje  ocean,  in  lat.  Hi'*  n.,  and  extends  as  far  to  the  south  a3  4tiV  It  first 
came  under  the  notice  of  Douglas  in  August,  1825,  while  at  the  head  waters 
of  the  Multiiomali  river.  In  October,  I82G,  continues  Douglas,  "  it  was  my 
good  fortune  to  meet  with  it  beyond  a  ranee  of  moun  tains  running  in  a  south- 
western direclioii  trom  thcHorky  Mountains  towards  the  sea,  and  terminating 
at  the  C'apc  Orfonl  of  Vancouver.  It  grows  sparingly  upon  low  hills,  and  the 
undulating  countrj,  east  of  the  range  tif  mountains  just  mentioned,  where  the 
soil  consists  entirely  of  pure  sand,  and  in  appearance  is  incapable  of  supporting 
vegetation.  Here  it  attains  its  greatest  size,  and  perfects  its  fruit  in  mo.>t 
abundance.  The  trees  do  not  form  dense  forests,  as  most  of  the  other  pines 
which  clothe  the  face  of  North-west  America ;  but,  like  P.  resino^n,  w  hich  grows 
among  them,  they  are  scattered  singlj  over  the 

plains,  and  may  be  considered  to  form  a  &ort  of  ^tj>         ^^07 

connecting  link  between  the  gloomy  forests  of  the 
north  and  the  uiore  tropical-looking  verdure  of 
California."  (If/u/.,  p.  498.)  Plmils  were  raised 
of  this  s|>ecies  in  the  Horticukural  Society's  Gai"- 
den  in  1  Hi7,  and  distrihjted  In  the  following  year ; 
but  it  is  remarkable  that  ihe  greater  part  of  thejn 
have  since  died,  yeneridly  when  they  were  about 
4  ft.  or  a  ft,  ill  he»j.'ht.  Notwithstanding  this,  the 
species  does  nut  appear  to  be  jnuch  more  tender 
than  P.  5lrubus.  The  largest  exisiijig  plant  that 
we  know  of  is  in  the  pnlen  of  William  WelJs,  Esq.,  at  Redleaf,  where,  having, 
been  sown  in  ]b'*9,  it  is  10ft.  2  in.  high.  One  in  the  Chiswick  ftarden,  sown' 
the  same  year,  and  of  which 7^.  2207.  is  a  portrait,  is  only  6  ft.  0  in.  high. 
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Properties  and  Uses.  The  resin,  Douglas  observes,  "  which  exudes  fpom 
the  trees  of  P.  Lambertianfl,  when  they  are  partly  burned,  loses  its  usual 
flavour,  and  acquires  a  sweet  taste ;  in  which  state  it  is  used  by  the  natives  as 
sugar,  being  mixed  with  their  food.  The  seeds  are  eaten  roasted,  or  are 
pounded  into  coarse  cakes  for  their  winter  store.  I  have,  since  my  return, been 
informed  by  Mr.  Menzies,  that,  when  he  was  on  the  coast  of  California  with 
Captain  Vancouver,  in  1793,  seeds  of  a  large  pine,  resembling  those  of  the 
stone  pine,  were  served  at  the  dessert  by  the  Spanish  priests  resident  there. 
These  were,  no  doubt,  the  produce  of  the  species  now  noticed.  The  vernacular 
name  of  it  in  the  language  of  the  Umptqua  Indians,  is  ndt-cleh,"  (Ibid.,  p.  499.) 

f  42.  P.  (5.)  MONTl'coLA  Dougl.     The  Mountain,  or  short-leaved  Wey. 

mouth.  Pine. 

Ideniffieatkm.  Lambu  Pin. 
ed.  8.,  ToL  S.,  after  P. 

Engnnings.  Lamb.  Pin., 
i.  i.  87.,  and  oar  figs. 
SfiOa  and  8809..  ftom 
Douglaa's  ■pecimeni  in 
the  nerbanum  of  the 
Horticultural  Society. 

Spec.  Charac,  S^c. 
Leaves  in  fives, 
short,  sraoothish, 
obtuse.  Cones 
cylindrical,  and 
smooth ;  scales 
loose,  pointed. 
(D.  Don,)  Buds, 
in  the  plant  in  the 
London  Horti- 
cultural Society's 
Garden,  small,  re- 
sembling those  of 
P.  Larobertiamz. 
Leavesfi'omS^in. 
to  4iii.lonff,  with- 
out the  sheaths. 
Cone,  from  Dou- 
glas's specimen, 
7  in.  long,  and 
1}  in.  broad ;  ra- 
ther obtuse  at 
the  point;  scales 
fin.  broad  at  the 
widest  part,  and 
from  If  in.  to 
2  ia  long,  and 
covered  with  re- 
sin. Seed  small, 
^in.  long,  and 
■^in.  broad;  with 
the  wing,  1^  in. 
long,  and  f  in. 
broad.  Cotyle- 
dons ?  A  native 
of  the  high  moun- 
tains, at  the  Grand 
Rapids  of  the  Co- 
lumbia ;  and  in 
CalifoniiByOn  the 
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rocky  hanks  of  the  Spokan  river, 
duccd  in  ltf3i. 


Diacovereil  by  Douglas,  and  intro- 


Degcription,  Sfc.  A  resinous  tree,  with 
brownish-coloured  bark.  Leaves  in  fives, 
triquetroiiH,  obtuse;  bicanaliculate  tibo\*e, 
carmate  below^  with  a  blunt  elevated  line ; 
obsotetelv  crenulated  on  the  margin  j 
smoothish,  glaucous  green;  l|in.  to  3  in. 
lung.  Sheaths  imbricated  with  elliptic-ob- 
long, obtuse,  thinlv  membranaceous,  loose, 
bright  brown  scales,  quickly  falling  ofl*. 
Cones  cylindrical,  smooth,  6  in.  to  6  in. 
long,  generally  in  whorls  ;  scales  spathu- 
late,  aptculate;  slightly  convex  beneath,  dark 
ash-yeilow.  Seeds  oval,  witli  a  crustaceous 
testa;  wing  hatchet-shaped,  obtuse,  striated, 
dull  yellow,  shining.  {Lamb,)  Except  in 
its  much  shorter  and  smoother  leaves,  this 
species  differs  bii6  little  from  P.  5tr6bus,  of 

which   it  may  prove  to  be  only  a  variety;  ^^         2fl09 

but^  until  an  opportunity  occurs  of  examin- 
ing the  male  catkins,  and  ascertaining  other  partictdars,  it  is  considered  best 
to  keep  it  distinct.  Judging  from  the  aj>pearance  of  the  specimens  sent 
home  by  Douglas,  the  tree  must  abound  in  resin.  The  plant  in  the  Horti- 
cultural Society's  Garden  is  only  a  few  inrfies  high.  Among  Douglas's  spe- 
cituens,  there  is  a  varietj-  with  red  conea^  from  which  no  plants  have  yet 
l)een  raised. 


App.  i      Species  of  Pine  which  are  not  yet  ifitrodwed,   and  of 
which  little  is  known, 

V.  amlArta  Doug)<i<  J%(  /t/rjjf<'rf.brincb«i]  Pine.  Budi  roundi&h,  with  j  blunt  point,  covered  with 
rrain,  aiul  brown  Lc«re«  8  in  a  thcaUi,  2  ln«  Icmg ;  ihCMlh  verj  ihofi,  tmbr  leatcd,  black.  Conn  ttom 
£  in.  to  t^  111.  long  ;  *nd  from  (  in.  to  1  in.  bnud  j  iculc*  with  the  apicei  having  •  deprcucU  lateral 
rib,  termmaUng  (a  n  blunt  point,  fumi»hed  with  a  caducou*  mucr  .    The  thoati  an-  rrgularly  and 

rloMljr  covered  witli  Leaves,  much  in 

the  isme  manner  ai  tho*e  of  Z'.  (t.)     l       i  ^^  | 

pumlllo,  to  wlilch  the  specimen  lent 

hemic    by  Duuglai,  in  t>ie  Horticul- 

lumt    Sorictjf't    herbarium,    beari  a 

feoeral  rciemblance.    Thii  pine  waa 

round    by    Douglaa    In   Korth>wnt 

America,    on   tvrampv  ground   near 

me  aea  ooaat ;  and,  abundantly,  near 

Ca{>e     DliMpaJntnieot     and     Cape 

■^^^^^^■^^S'         Lookout      iMittd    ipecimeni,    with 

^    ^^^^^^^^S^         eooea,  wen  MOt  bome  in  18£5-6-7  ; 

but  no  planli,  bave  been  niied,  from 

tbcn.    No  remwrki  refpectlng  ibU 

apceirt,  at  far  a«  we  have  beco  abte 

to  learn,  are  among    Douglat'i  pa. 

pen.     Fig.2i\Q.,\o  our  uiual  Kale, 

and   ff^.SSIl.^   of    the  natural  ^^Ic, 

are  from  the  <pccimcii«  in  the  llor- 

UcultunU  Society't  herbariuai. 
P.  tqtunnhta  Bo«c  dar»  not  appear 
,>o  1  rt        to  have  been  noticed  by  any  other  bo- 

tanUt  Leave*  S  in  a  «heath,  lew  ftlau- 
rau«,  itiorter,  iLiflVr.  ar>d  Iem  nuinerD<us.  than  thoaeuf  P.  lylrettrii.  The  buda  are  large,  oblute, 
and  rvry  minou*  :  and  the  cori^s,  which  are  of  a  dear  brown  cotour,  areahcfter  and  smaUer  than 
tho*tfof /'.  i.  genev^nfid.  'Ili^  pyraiiiMld]  poinuof  lbe*cai««  are  tong.  and  beat  backwarda  It  it  a 
native  of  the  Lcwor  Alpi ;  and  there  are  plants  in  the  Jardin  de»  Plantei,  and  in  Mine  of  the 
Frencii  nurxerit>4.  It  \*,  in  all  probabiUty,  a  variety  of  P.  lylveitrit.  though  fioK  coaiiden  it «  dlltinct 
«pecie».  vA'c-m»,  Courj  <f  y<^rtc.,  art.  Pin.)    ; 

p.  tyrbrn^ta  Itotc  hai  the  teave*  S  in  a  theath,  aligbtly  gUueoui.  ccarcelv  1  in,  long.  The  buda 
■  re  very  email,  rcddt»h,  fringe*],  and  not  rninoui.  Ine  ronct  are  in  wborU  f^m  i  to  5  togathert 
tharply  tiointed,  longer  than  the  leave*,  with  the  tcalei  almott  cquare,  and  not  pyramldaL  Bote 
think*  that  it  i>  probably  a  native  of  North  America  ;  but  hia  deKtiptioo  ii  taken  frara  a  troe  In  the  ' 
garden  of  the  Petit  Triaixtn,  about  40  ft.  high,  the  only  one  he  had  ■een.  He  adds  that  iU  general 
amwarance  resembles  that  of  /*.  tnitUi  but  It  dlflbn  In  It*  leave*  being  much  shorter,  and  lis  cone* 
being  without  kpitia. 


CHAP*  cxin. 


CONi'FERA.      if^UJES 


Genus  II. 


if  BIES  D.  Don.    The  Sphucb  Fm.    Lin.  Syst  Monoe'cin  Monadclphin. 


JdtM^/UMtm.    D.  Don  in  Lamb.  Pin  .  vol  UL 

|*1nu4  of  Lin.  Jind  olhm,  in  part ; 


PicM  Lfmk  6i  AkkamA.  KBmig.  Mad,  Winnu 


Berlitt^  p.  179.,  for  18«7  ;  ^'Wci  of  Tuum  .  MUJ..  u>d  oth«t^  In  |«n ;  Pioeft  jot  Uie  Ancietiti  j 
BiBin  i|iie«»,  JV. ;  Fkchtenbtum,  Crr  ;  Atitcte.  /to/, ,  Abketo.  Spam. 
Dtrmmtitm.    Frotn  aA«>,  to  rue ;  alludtnc  ^o  tt>v  AipUttiK  habit  of  ffrowtb  of  the  tr«e ;  or»  iGCOrdlng 


Hwraatrnga.     Nov.  Act  Ac  N.  Cur.,  X,  S^ 
Dm.,  I.  t^  ,   I'all    n  R<M,  1.  t  I.  f  O  ; 
K.  Dti  Han.,  &  t  dl .  MletiA.  W. 
tr««  In  eur  iMi  Voluma. 


a  IM-ar  tree ;  in  alluajuii  Ui  ibc  form  of  ttip  fruit 

Detrription,  Evergreen  trees  ;  natives  of  Europe,  Asia,  and  America  ;  re- 
markable for  their  tall,  erect,  pyramidal  forma,  and  profusion  of  foliage.  One 
or  more  species  arc  useful,  and  the  rest  ornamental.  In  Britain,  they  flower 
in  May  and  June,  and  ripen  their  contts  in  the  spring  of  the  following  yii^. 
All  the  species  bear  seeds  at  a  comDaratively  early  a^e ;  and  all  of  them  may 
be  readily  propagated  by  cuttings  tAen  off  in  the  spnng,  according  to  Dumont 
De  Oourset ;  or  in  autunin,  according  to  the  practice  of  British  gardeners. 
All  the  species  hitherto  introduced  are  quite  hardy  in  British  gardens.  The 
genus,  taking  it  altogether,  is  so  trul^'  natural,  that,  without  any  great  violence, 
all  the  different  kinds  of  which  it  is  composed  might  be  reduced  to  three  or 
four  species. 

Sect.  i.    Leaves  tetragonal^  awl*shaped^  scattered  in  Insertiofu 

(D.  Don.) 

f   I .  i<.  kzcb'lsa  Dec.    The  lofVy,  or  Norway,  Spruce  Fir. 

MtnflftaUtm     VUx.  ¥1  Fr.  3  j  Poir  Diet  Edcjc,  &  dl  518  •  N.  Du  Ham.,  fi.  fx  ttSL 
Sfmtm^m^t.     A.  commbnt»  Hort. ;    W*bie»  Pxccm  StiU,  Diet.  So.  i ,  Mtcht.  .V.  Anter.  %f.. 
A,  (^liU  •olUftriii,  At.  Lin.  Hort.  CJif,  4i»L.  Ft  Suec,  cd.  1.,  h  87U..  Ft.  Lapp..  mT  \ 
OmtL  Sib.  I  p.  175  ;  r,nu»  A'bkttlJ*.  Sp.   PL,  IWI.,  Sptt.,  ed.  kei*b.,  i.  p  177./ /t.  Suer.] 
V^  875..  Lapp.,  No  147^  Hmdg.  Att.,  *2I.,  Html.  Eu^   nuL,  p,  SeS.,  Fi.  I)a».,  t.  lai,  PaU.  Ft, 
Kou..  I    p.  «i,  AUiom.  F(.  iW,  «.  p.  IBtt,  FM   Dnpk.j  S.    jk  810.,  Ai^   HorL    Kirw.,  3.  p.  J3I  . 
maJ.  Bgrot.  AdVNa..  p.  «l.,  Smiik  im  Rttg'i  Qw.,  No,  «l.  Immi.  /•*!.,  eA  2..  1.  L  $5.,  HHu 
Anttiu,  p.  iL  ;  P.  PXctM  Du  Roi  Har*k..  vL  Folt., «^  IS&  ;  P,  tiAiU  tolHAriK,  At,  HoU.  Helv., 
Na  jeSt*.;   P.  exc/Ua  Lam.  FL  Fr.,  ed.  1.,  8-  ».  «M»,  j  ootomon   SPTUCC.  PniwiM  Fit;  flu* 
Sapin,  E  pioM,  aapiifrcHCv  Jkrait*,  Sapin  genlQ,  PInfsur,  Pr. ;  Lfltl*,  i»  ibc  VoagM  i  gtxneio* 
rothc  Tkoac,  Orr. 
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S^irc,  Char.f  4*c.  Leaves  scattered,  quadrangular.  Cones  cylmdncal^  terminaJ, 
pendent;  scales  naked,  inincatc  at  the  summit,  flat.  Crest  ol'the  anthers 
rounded.  (Lnix,)  Cone  from  5  in.  to  Tin,  long,  and  from  l^in.  to2iii. 
broad  j  scale  from  I  in.  to  l^in,  long,  and  from  ^  in.  to  |in^  broad.  Seed 
very  small,  scarcely  |  in.  long,  anil  -J^  in.  broad  ;  with  the  wing,  }  in.  long, 
and  I  in.  broad.  Cotyledons  7  to  ih  Indigenous  to  the  north  of  Europe, 
more  particularly  to  Norway;  and  in  cultivation  in  Britain  since  1348. 

FarieHes. 

f  A,  e,  I  commitnui,    T%e  common  Spruce,  or  White  Fir  of  Norway. — The 

foliage  i.s  shorter,  more  slender,  and  lighter-coloured,  than  in  the 
following  form ;  though  the  ditference  may  be  in  part  owing  to  soil 
and  situation.  In  Norway,  as  we  are  informctl  by  Mr.  White,  the 
inhabitants  make  a  distinction  between  the  white  and  the  red  fspruce: 
the  former  grows  on  light  poor  soils^  and  m  elevated  situations, 
and  has  a  nghter  foliage,  and  white  wood ;  the  latter  grows  in 
more  Eubstantial  soils,  in  the  valleys,  and  has  a  darker  stronger 
foliage,  and  red  wood,  which  is  more  resinous,  and  of  much  greater 
strength  and  durability. 
}  A.  e-.  2  nigra.  The  blackAesLXCii  Spruce,  or  Red  Fir  of  Norway. — There  is  a 
tree  in  Studley  Park,  known  there  a^  the  black  spruce,  of  which  a 
portrait  is  given  in  our  hist  Volume.  In  the  foliage,  it  answers  to 
the  description  given  of  the  red  fir  of  Norwav  ;  its  leaves  being 
very  thick,  strong,  and  dark'Coloured ;  its  bark  red ;  and  its  cones 
longer  than  those  of  the  common  spruce.  The  leaves,  in  the  speci- 
men sent  to  us,  are  I^  in.  in  length  ;  and  the  conee 
from  ok  in.  to  6 in.   long,  and  from   1^  in.  to  I.J  in.  '^\ 

broad.  The  scales  (see  j^f^.  '^213.)  arc  much  more 
pointed  than  ihohcofthc  conimon  spruce, suid  longer. 
The  tree  at  Studley  is  IsJl  ft,  high  ;  and,  from  it« 
dense  mass  of  dark  foliage,  it  is  considered  a  nmch 
finer  tree  than  the  con)nmn  K|irticc', 

t  A.  r.  3  rttrpiUictt ;  A,  curpiiticn  //"/•/,  and  Loud 
Hort^  Brit,  Thr  Crtrjmthuin  Spriirr, — This  variet 
\\B&  vigorou.s  shoots,  and  foliage  its  dense  and  long 
as  that  of  the  preceding^  but  lighlir.  There  Ls  a  tree 
at  Dropmore,  which  in  !H37,  after  being  five  or 
six  years  planted,  was  nearlv  6  ft.  high.  S2i 

1  A.  e.  4  phuiula  ;  A.  commiinis  pcndula  Booth ;  /'Inus  yl^bies  pendula 
Lodti,  CftL,  cd,  IH.S6.  T/ic  pendu/mts,  or  wecjiing,  branched  Norway 
Spruce. — This  is  distinguished  from  the  npecici.  by  the  drooping  habit 
of  its  branches ;  and  also  Ijy  the  darker  glossy  green  colour,  and 
greater  length,  of  it?*  leaves.  There  is  a  plunt  In  the  Hackney  ar- 
boretum 5  ft.  high,  the  shoots  of  which  arc  somewhat  pendulous. 

I  A.  e.  5  foliu  vantgfiti4,  P.  A.  foliis  variegatis  Lodd.  Cat.,  has  the  leaves 
blotched  with  yellow,  and  forms  a  more  compact  dwarf-crowing  tree 
than  the  species.  There  i.s  a  plant  in  the  ilortidultund  Society's 
Garden,  8  years  planted,  which  is  7  ft.  high. 

m  A,  e.G  fYanArfl«7iana;  P.  Clanbrassilaw/  Lodd.  Cat.,  ed.  1837;  is  a  low, 
compact,  round  bush,  seldom  seen  higher  than  3  ft.  or  4  ft.,  and  never, 
thai  we  have  heard  of,  producing  either  male  or  female  blossoms. 
The  annual  shoots  are  Prom  I  in.  to  3  in.  or  4  in.  in  length ;  the 
leaves  from  J  in.  to  J  in.  long;  and  their  colour  is  lighter  than  that 
of  the  species.  The  original  pJant  is  said  to  have  been  found  on  the 
estate  of  Moira,  near  Belfast,  probably  about  the  end  of  the  last 
century ;  and  to  have  been  first  introduced  into  Cireat  Britain  by 
Lord  tJlanbra-sil ;  whence  the  specific  name.  The  largest  plant  that 
we  know  of  in  the  neighbourhood  of  London  is  at  (*ttshiobury,  near 
Wutford;  where,  in  1837,  it  was  3  ft.  6  in.  high,  having  been  30  year* 
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planted ;  at  Kenwood,  Hampstead,  it  is  3  ft.  high^  after  being  8  veara 
planted ;  at  Dropmore,  it  is  2  ft:.  6  in.  high ;  and  in  the  Horticultural 
Society's  Garden,  after  bdng  10  years  planted,  it  is  3  ft.  high.  At 
Cranmore,  near  Belfast,  it  is  3  ft.  high  ;  diameter  of  the  stem  2  in., 
and  of  the  head  3  ft.  It  appears  to  us  very  doubtful  whether  suck 
a  stunted  variety  as  this  was  ever  found  in  a  bed  of  seedlings :  we 
think  it  much  more  probable  that  it  is  a  continuation  by  cuttings  of 
one  of  those  bird-nest-like  monstrosities  that  arc  occasionally  found 
on  all  trees,  and  which  are  to  be  met  with  on  several  trees  of  the 
common  spruce  at  Pain's  Hill,  and  various  other  places.  A.  e.  Clao- 
brasiliana,  like  the  other  varieties  of  the  spruce  fir,  is  readily  pro- 
pagated by  cuttings,  and  makes  a  beautiful  little  fir  for  growing  in 
a  pot. 

•  A  e.  7  ClanbrasU^na,  slricla. — This  variety  was  found  in  the  park  at 

Florence  Court,  bv  Mr.  Young,  gardener  there,  who  sent  us  a 
drawing  of  the  bush,  and  a  specimen,  in  1834.  The  bush  has  a  clear 
stem  of  about  1  ft.  in  height ;  the  head  is  of  a  narrow  ovate  conical* 
form ;  and  the  shoots  are  of  upright  rapid  growth ;  forming,  Mr. 
Young  observes,  a  very  beautitul  shrub  for  a  lawn.  Plants  of  it 
have  l^n  sent,  by  Mr.  Young,  to  Mr.  Knight  of  the  Exotic  Nursery, 
King's  Road,  and  to  Messrs.  Smith,  nurserymen,  Ayr. 
CL  A.  e.  8  pt/gnug^a,  A.  nana  in  the  Horticultural  Society's  Garden,  A. 
^legans  Smith  of  Ayr,  is  said  to  be  a  dwarfer  plant  than  A.  e.  Clan- 
brasiltami.  A  specimen  in  the  Horticultural  Society's  Garden,  2 
years  planted,  was,  in  1837,  6  in.  high. 

•  A.  e.  9  tentdfoUa,  A.  tenuifolia  Smith  of  Ayr,  has  very  slender  leaves  and 

shoots.     A  plant  in  the  Hackney  arboretum  is  1  ft.  high. 
f  A.  e.  10  gigarUea,  A,  dgant^  Smith  of  Ayr. — There  is  a  plant  at  Messrs. 

Loddi^'s  1  ft.  high,  with  leaves  rather  larger  and  stronger  than 

those  of  the  species, 
fli  A.  ^.  II  motuir'bsa.  A,  monstrdsa  Hort.,  has  the  shoots  and  leaves  thid^er 

than  those  of  the  species,  and  is  said  never  to  make  any  lat^td 
.  branches.    The  plant  in  the  Horticultural  Society's  Garden,  after 

having  been  12  years  planted,  consists  of  a  single,  upright,  unnatural- 

looking,  thickened  shoot,  3  ft.  in  length,  and  densely  covered  with 

leaves. 

Other  Varieties.  Bosc  mentions  a  variety  which  was  cultivated  in  the 
royal  nurseries  at  Paris,  and  had  been  sent  thither  from  the  Vosges.  It 
had  the  leaves  flatter  and  more  pointed  than  the  common  spruce,  and 
different  cones.  Bosc  says  that  tnis  kind  might,  perhaps,  form  a  distinct 
species ;  but  that  the  plant  was  torn  up  when  the  royal  nursery  in  which 
it  grew  was  destro)-ed,  and  he  had  neglected  previously  to  describe  it. 
Hayes  speaks  of  a  seminal  variety  of  the  spruce,  which  has  been  deno- 
minated the  long-coned  Cornish  fir,  the  cones  being  frequently  nearly 
1  ft.  long ;  and  of  which,  in  the  year  1790,  there  was  a  fine  tree  in  the  pan: 
of  Avondale,  in  the  county  of  Wicklow.  (Prac/.  Treat.,  p.  165.)  Linnaeus 
has  five  varieties  in  his  Flora  Suecica  ;  but,  as  we  are  not  aware  of  their 
having  been  propagated  in  British  nurseries,  we  have  not  enumerated  them. 
According  to  Gtertner,  the  species  is  exhibited  in  two  forms,  called  the 
white  and  the  red  Norway  spruce ;  one  with  pale,  and  the  other  with  deep- 
coloured,  cones ;  but  the  timber  of  both  is  white.  Although  these  di^ 
tinctions  are  not  known  in  British  gardens,  wc  have  thought  it  right  to 
direct  attention  to  them. 

Description.  The  Norway  spruce  fir  is  the  loftiest  of  European  trees, 
attaining  the  height  of  from  125  ft.  to  150  ft.,  or  even,  in  some  cases,  180  ft.; 
with  a  very  straight  upright  tnmk,  from  "ii't.  to  H  ft.  in  diameter;  and 
widely  extending  branches,  which  spread  out  regularly  on  every  side,  so 
as  to  form  a  cone-like  or  pyramidal  shape,  terminating  in  a  straight  arrow- 
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like  leading  shoot.  The  branches,  in  young  trees,  are  dieposed  in  regular 
whorls  from  the  base  to  the  summit ;  but  m  old  trees  the  lower  branches 
drop  off,  and  the  tree  temiinateti  in  a  (>yramid  of  open  angular  branches, 
so  that  the  regular  whorls  only  occupy  the  middle  portion  of  the  tree.  In 
young  trees,  the  branches  are  nearly  horijtonta! ;  but  in  old  trees  they  droop 
^cefullyat  their  ex tremitiea;  and  this  pendulous  disposition  of  the  branches, 
joined  to  the  dark  sombre  green  of  the  leaves,  gives  to  the  whole  tree 
somewhat  of  a  gloomy  or  melancholy  aspect.  (See  /fg.  221 4-.,  to  a  scale 
of  ^i-  ft.  to  I  in.)  Between  the  regylnr  whorN  of  branches,  a  few  small  abor- 
tive ahootfl  appear  occirsionally.  The  bark  of  the  trunk  is  rather  thin, 
warty,  and  of  a  reddish  brown,  becoming  wrinkled  and  scaly  on  old  trees. 
The  roots  are  spread- 
ing, without  a  taproot,  -*^  12914 
and  with  numerous 
fibres.  The  leaves 
are  solitary,  of  a  dark 
grassy  green,  gene- 
rally under  1  in.  in 
length,  curved  or 
bent,  sharp-pointed, 
very  straight  and 
stiff,  and  more  crowd- 
ed together  laterally 
than  on  the  upper 
and  under  sides  of 
the  branchleta.  The 
male  catkins  are  nu- 
merous, Holitary,  in 
pairs,  or  a  few  toge- 
ther; from  I'm.  to 
1  in.  in  length,  on 
long  peduncles ;  cy- 
lindrical, generally 
curved,  of  a  yellow- 
ish colour,  tipped 
with  red  ;  resem- 
bling at  first  a  half- 
ripe  strawberry,  but 
^dually  lengthen- 
ing and  becoming 
looser;  and,  when 
ripe,  discharging  a 
great  quantitv  of  yel- 

iow  pollen  rrom  the  anthers.  The  female  catkins  are  produced  at  the 
extremities  of  the  branches;  and  the  conetj,  as  they  ripen,  become  pendent. 
When  in  flower,  the  catkins  are  red  or  purplish,  and  pointed;  but  they 
soon  take  the  forai  of  a  cone,  or,  rather,  pointed  cylinderj  their  colour 
then  becomes  greenish,  and  this  changes,  as  they  ripen,  into  a  rich  red- 
dish brown.  Li  different  soils  and  situations,  the  colour  of  the  female 
catkins,  when  in  flower,  varies  from  a  dark  red  or  purple  to  a  pale  red 
or  yellow,  or  even  to  a  greenbh  hue.  The  ripe  cones  are  from  6  in. 
to  Tin,  in  length,  and  from  I^in.  to  2  in.  broad.  The  scales  are  rhom- 
boidal,  slightly  incurved,  and  rugged  or  toothed  at  the  tip,  with  two  seeds 
in  each  scale.  The  seeds  are  very  smttllj  and  resemble  those  of  P.  syl- 
vestris ;  but  are  sharper-pointed,  of  a  deep  rt  Jdish  brown,  and  rougher 
to  the  touch.  In  Germany,  according  to  llai:ig,  they  are  freauently 
used  for  adulterating  those  of  P,  sylvestris,  as  they  are  obtmnea  from 
their  cones  with  scarcely  any  trouble;  while  tliose  of  P.  sylvestris  require 
considerable  time  and   labour,  and  very  frequently  the  employment  i^  a 
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kUn,  to  extricate  them.  The  wings  of  the  seeds  arc  oval,  and  pale  brown  ; 
forming  at  the  base  a  kind  of  spoon,  in  which  one  of  the  sides  of  the  seed 
is  enclosed,  while  the  other  is  exposed  to  view.  The  seed  does  not  es- 
cape immediately  that  the  cone  is  ripe,  but  requires  heat  and  drying  winds 
to  open  the  scales.  This  generally  takes  place  l>etween  the  nionths  of 
February  and  May  of  the  second  year.  The  cones  have  each  eight  rows 
of  scales  in  u  spiral  direction  from  the  base  to  the  summit  ;  each  row  has 
from  :20  to  23  Hail&«,  in  each  of  which  there  are  two  seeds;  and,  conse- 
quently, an  ordinarj'sized  cone  contains  from  320  to  368  seeds.  The 
rate  of  growth  in  the  spruce  is  nearly  as  great  as  that  of  the  Scotch  pine. 
For  three  or  four  years,  at  first,  it  does  not  average  a  growth  of  more  than 
from  Gin,  to  Sin.  a  year;  but,  after  the  plants  are  3ft.  high,  and  till  they 
attain  the  height  of  50  ft.,  the  rate  of  growth  is  from  2  ft.  to  3  ft.  a  year, 
in  favourable  soils.  In  10  years  from  the  seed,  the  plants  will  attain  the 
height  of  12  ft.  or  15  ft.  in  the  climate  of  London;  and,  in  60  years,  the 
height  of  from  90  ft.  to  100  ft.  The  tallest  specimens  that  we  know  of  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  London  are  at  8yon,  where  it  is  drawn  up  among 
other  trees,  with  a  slender  trunk,  to  nearly  100  ft.  in  height ;  but  tne  most 
vigorous  specimens  are  at  VVhitton,  and  tlbey  are  from  85  ft.  to  90  ft,  high, 
with  tr^inka  from  2  ft.  to  2  ft.  6  in.  in  diameter.  The  largest  in  England, 
that  we  have  had  any  account  of,  is  a  tree  at  Studley,  of  which  a  portrait 
by  H.  W.  Jukes,  Esq.,  is  given  in  our  last  Volume,  and  which  is  132  ft. 
high,  with  a  trunk  6  ft,  o  in.  in  diameter,  regularly  clothed  with  branches 
from  the  base  to  the  sunmiit.  This  tree  is  said  to  have  been  planted  by 
Eugene  Aram,  who  was  steward  of  the  Studley  estate,  about  the  middJe 
of  the  last  century.  This  spruce  stands  in  the  pleasure-grounds,  near 
one  of  the  cascades.  We  remarked  its  great  height  and  fine  appearafice 
when  we  visited  Studley,  in  1606;  and  Mr.  Jukea  informs  us  that  it  is 
still  in  a  state  of  vigorous  growth,  and  adding  to  its  height  yearly.  The 
lower  branches  form  an  ample  canopy,  beneath  which  a  person  may  stand, 
and  look  up  close  to  the  bole  of  the  tree  to  its  very  summit;  the  insertions 
of  the  branches  being  naked,  the  trunk  perfectly  straight,  and  the  remainder 
of  the  branches  being  den.sely  clothed  with  leaves,  and  forming  a  thick  casing 
which  excludes  the  light,  and  acts  on  the  vision  of  a  spectator  below 
like  the  tube  of  a  telescope.  The  duration  of  the  tree  in  its  native  hn- 
bitats  is  considered  to  be  from  100  to  150  years.  The  trunk  seldom,  if 
ever,  attains  so  great  a  thickness  as  that  of  P.  sytvestris;  but  it  is  uniformly 
straighter;  and  the  wood  Is  whiter,  more  elastic,  less  resinous,  and  con- 
sequently lighter,  than  the  timber  of  that  tree. 

From  the  pendent  habit  of  the  lower  branches  of  the  spruce,  some 
curious  anomalies  are  occasionally  found  in  its  habit  of  growth.  The 
shoots  next  the  ground,  when  they  have  attained  a  considerable  length, 
naturally  rest  on  the  soil  at  their  extremities;  and  the  soil  being;  kept  moist 
by  the  shade  of  the  branches,  these  often  root  into  it ;  and  the  points  of 
their  shoots  taking  a  vertical  direction,  a  series  of  new  trees  are  formed 
in  a  circle  round  the  old  ^ee.  Some  of  the  most  remarkable  eiamples 
of  this  kind  that  we  are  aware  of  are  to  be  found  at  the  Whim,  an 
estate  formerly  belonging  to  the  Duke  of  Argyll  whose  name,  as  nn 
arlioriculturist,  htis  been  so  frequently  mentioned  in  this  work.  An  ac- 
count of  these  spruces  has  been  given  in  the  Gardener's  Magazine^  by  Mr. 
James  M'Nab,  of  the  Experimentid  Garden,  Edinburgh,  from  which  the 
following  is  an  extract: — *' The  Whim  is  situated  on  the  high  grounds 
bordering  the  Pcntland  range  of  hilU,  14  miles  south-west  of  Edinburgh. 
The  soil  is  chiefly  c*»mpoaed  of  brown  moss  or  bog  earth,  which  is  deep 
and  spungy ;  the  subsoil  is  various,  but  is  chiefly  a  retentive  whitish  clay. 
A  large  proportion  of  this  property  was  planted  with  the  Norway  spruce 
and  a  few  block  spruces,  by  the  Duke  of  Argyll,  soon  after  1730.  Nearly 
tdl  the  fine  old  s)>ecimens  of  spruces  and  other  trees  on  this  estate  were 
cut  down  about  lb  10;  but  there  are  still  some  spruce  fir8»  about  60ft.  high. 
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The  girt  or  the  largest 
common  spruce  on 
tlic     estate     is     5  ft. 

10  in.  at  the  surface  ^         A^^Ki  fiSI^ 

of  the  ground ;  and 
that  of  the  largest 
blHck  «pi'u*^t'  is  5  ft. 
1  iu.  The  peciiliari* 
ties  oi'  growth  which 
we  have  nientiotied 
are  shown  in  $everul 
specimens  in  Jitferent 
parts  of  the  proper- 
ty ;  the  most  fantastic 
of  which  is  one  grow- 
ing in  the  centre  of 
a  piece  of  eicvnced 
mossy  ground,  about 
an  acre  in  extent, 
and  within  the  bound- 
ary of  the  kitchen- 
garden  wail,  called  the 
Wilderness.  This  tree 
has  received  the  ap- 
pellation of  the  Tra- 
velling Fir,  on  ac- 
count of  its  branches 
having  taken  root 
wherever  they  have 
come  in  contact  with  the  >.u)i,  In  this  spccmicn  (^.  2^1.5,,  to  a  scale  of 
1  in.  to  12ft.)»  many  natural  layers  from  the  trunk,  and  from  the  primary 
0ubstem.s,  have  taken  root,  so  &&  to  form  a  double  AericK  o(  young  trees, 
in  two  concentric  circles  round  the  parent  trunk.  The  tleitth  oi'  the  peat 
soil  where  this  remarkable  spruce  fjrows  is  about  14  ft.  That  portion  of 
the  branch  which  is  belwetn  the  trunk  of  the  ori<;inal  tree  and  the  part  where 
it  roots  into  the  ground^  and  which  is  snmctinicsi  several  feet  in  length,  rarely 
increases  in  diameter  after  its  evtrumity  has  rooted  (as  shown  in/ig.2'il6,^ 
to  a  scale  of  2  in.  to  4  ft.).  If  these  horiztmtal  branches  do  increase  in  dia- 
meter, it  is  in  a  very  slight  degree;  as  some  branches  proceeding  both  from 
the  mtun  trunk  and  from  primary  Bubstcius,  in  the  first  concentric  circle 
of  young  trees  formed  by  them,  vary  from  2  ft.  to  6  ft.  in  length,  and  are 
only  from  l^in.  to  2  in.  in  diameter;  while  their  extremities,  which  have 
rootetl  in  the  ground,  antl  nssmiied  the  appe-orance  of  sterns,  vary  from  6  in. 
to  2rt.  in  circumference.  The  brunches  proceediuji  from  the  primary  substems 
have  also  branches,  etiually  healthy  with  themselves,  proceeding  from  tliem, 
and  with  every  appearance  of  their  produciii>j  others  ;  which,  if  allowed  room, 
may,  in  course  oif  time,  cover  the  whole  Wilderness.  That  portion  of  the 
mam  stem,  or  trunk  of  the  parent  tree,  which  remains  above  the  surface  of 
the  soil,  is  little  more  than  4  ft.  high  before  upright  branches  are  produced  ;  and 
it  is  7  ft.  in  its  greatest  circuiuference.  These  upright  branches,  or  rather  Umbii, 
are  trom  30  ft.  to  36  ft,  in  height.  The  primary  substems,  which  constitute  the 
inner  concentric  circle  of  young  trees,  vary  from  Hft,  to  2a ft.  in  height;  and 
the  secondary  substems,  which  form  the  trees  of  the  outer  circle,  are  from 
4  ft-  to  10  ft.  high.  There  are  upwards  of  thirty  rooted  stems  surrounding 
the  mother  tree ;  aiul  30  ft.  is  the  gresUeat  diameter  of  the  space  coveretl 
by  stoloniferouH  branches;  though  in  one  case  a  secondary  layer  han  reached 
as  far  as  18  ft.  from  the  main  trunk.  The  other  specimens  of  this  kind  of  tree 
were  far  inferior  in  size  to  the  one  now  described ;  perhaps  owing  to  the  cattle 
browaing  the  side  ahoot^,  and  destroying  the  tops  of  tiie  young  offspring ; 
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wherow  no  cattle  could  enter  the  Wilderness  to  injure  the  upruce  growing 
tbefe.  Besides  the  tree  tnuntioned,  other  aiioinalie!!^  equally  interesting, 
occur  In  two  speL'tineiisi,  also  of  Norway  2^17 

spruce,  which  were  blown  down  a  ^eat 
many  yeiirs  Hgo.  The  tjardcner,  Mr. 
Young*  has  been  at  the  Whim  15  years; 
and,  (luring  that  period,  no  difterence, 
he  says,  has  been  observable  on  the  ho- 
rizontal portionH  ;  but  he  knows  consi- 
derable nlterutioo  In  the  upright  6tem», 
both  as  rcf^rds  their  circumference  and 
bekht.  One  of  these  is  called  I  he  Man- 
of- War  Spruce.  (  Fif*,  22 1 7.,  to  a  acale 
of  1  in.  to  \2fi.)  It  haM  four  stenie,  dif- 
fering in  height  and  distance  from  each 
other,  as  represented  m  the  figure ;  the 
tallest  being  a4  ft.  in  height  from  the 
ground.  At  first  sight,  thi«  tree  seems 
to  derive  its  principal  nourishment  from 
the  lower  portion  of  the  root,  at  the  ex- 
tremity of  the  fallen  i^t4.'rn  :  uuch,  how- 
ever, is  not  the  case;  for,  on  digginc 
beside  the  horizontal  trunk,  sevefa) 
strong  roots  were  found  to  have  pro- 
ceeded from  the  under  portion  of  it,  and 
these  roots  spread  out  many  fett,  at  a 
few  inches  under  the  surface.  In  the 
other  spccinjens  ( A>.  :f5ilfei.,  to  a  scale 
of  I  in*  to  1 2 ft.),  roots  were  seetj  pro- 
truding above  ground,  from  the  side  of 
the  horiiuntal  stem  ;  and,  when  cx- 
luuined  by  digging,   the  under  kurface  was  also   fotind  to  have  produced 
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roots.  In  both  examples,  the  original 
tops  had  decayed  close  to  the  uppermost 

arborescent  branch;    no   doubt,   in  con-  J9^  9218 

sequence  of  their  not  being  able  to  turn 
upright  :  notwithstanding,  however,  the 
extremities  of  both  have  a  tendency  to- 
wards the  upright  position/*  (Gard. 
Mag,,  voL  xiii.  p.  249.) 

Geography,  The  common  spruce  is 
indigenous  to  the  hills  and  mountains 
of  Europe  and  Asia,  in  places  where 
the  surface  of  the  soil  h  moist,  and 
the  atmosphere  cold  and  humid.  It  is 
most  common  in  Norway,  Sweden,  Lap- 
land, Denniark,  and  throughout  the 
north  of  Oennany,  It  is  found  on 
mountains  in  France,  on  the  Alps,  the 
Pyrenees,  in  the  Vosges,  in  Burgundy, 
on  the  Jura,  in  Switzerland,  and  in  Bel- 
gium. According  to  Patlas,  it  abounds 
in  the  north  of  Russia,  and  in  Siberia  ; 
occupying  cold,  marshy,  and  springy 
places,  and  the  valleys  bctvrcen  moun- 
tains. Beyond  the  Lena,  and  in  Kamt- 
schatka,  it  is  wuntin^s  but  it  frequently 
occurs  in  the  Kurile  Isles.  In  the  north 
of  Russia  and  Siberia,  it  reaches  to  the  arctic  circle,  and  in  some  pkces 
beyond  it ;  and  in  the  north  of  Sweden  and  Lapland,  as  far  as  N.  lat. 
69°.  It  grows  on  the  Swedish  mountains  at  the  elevation  of  2000  ft., 
where  P.  sylvestria,  according  to  Dr.  Agajdh  (Gard,  Mag.,  vol.  xii.  p.  63.),  la 
found  principally  in  the  plains.  On  the  Lapland  mountains,  it  grows  at  the 
height  of  1000  ft.  The  spruce,  in  Norway,  according  to  Schouw,  extends  to' 
K.  lat.  70 '^,iuid  there  grows  at  an  elevation  of  750  ft.  In  the  south  of  Norway, 
it  grows  at  the  height  of  3000  ft.  The  order  of  hardiness  of  the  Scandinavian 
trees,  according  to  Schouw,  is  :  I.  the  birch,  which  grows  nearest  the  summits 
of  the  mountams;  2.  the  spruce  fir;  and,  3.  the  Scotch  pine.  The  supe- 
rior hardiness  of  the  spruce  to  any  other  trees  of  the  pine  and  fir  tribe  is 
thus  established  beyond  a  doubt.  (See  Gard.  Mag.t  vol.  xii.  p.  00.)  The 
soil  in  which  the  spruce  fir  is  generally  found  differs  firom  tnat  in  which 
the  Scotch  ptne  abounds,  in  being  softer  and  moister  on  the  surface. 
Among  dry  rocks  and  stones,  where  the  Scotch  pine  would  6ourish,  the 
spruce  fir  will  scarcely  grow.  Tlie  spruce  fir,  on  the  Alps  of  Switzerland, 
is  frequently  found  above  150  ft.  in  height,  with  trunks  from  4  ft«  to  5  ft, 
in  diameter,  growing  in  moist  soil  in  mountain  valleys ;  and  the  timber  of 
these  trees  is  hard,  tough,  and  very  durable.  The  finest  forests  of  this 
tree  which  we  have  seen  are  on  the  southern  shores  of  the  Baltic,  between 
Memel  and  Kdnigaberg,  where  the  surface  consists  of  a  thin  stratum  of  black 
peaty  soil,  incumbent  on  a  bed  of  sand,  and  the  whole  of  which  is  under 
water  a  great  part  of  every  winter.  We  have  also  seen  the  tree  making  a 
fine  appearance  on  rocky  banks  in  different  parts  of  Sweden ;  but  scarcely 
anywhere  in  that  country  is  it  to  be  found  in  situations  so  grand  and  pic- 
turesque as  it  is  in  Norway. 

In  the  year  1817,  and  subsequently,  a  great  many  views  in  Norway  were 
taken  by  James  Whito,  Esq.,  all  of  w  hlcn  he  has  kindly  lent  to  us ;  and, 
from  these  we  have  made  a  selection  to  show  the  etfect  of  the  spruce  fir, 
the  Scotch  pine,  and«  aa  coniiected  with  them,  the  common  birch,  in  land- 
scape scenery. 

F^g.  2219.  is  a  view  of  the  Pa&&  of  Kroglevin,  on  the  road  to  Ringerike, 


netr  the  Lake  of  Tiri  Fiord,  showing  the  efleci  of  ihe  spruce  fir  Mtd 
the  Scotch  pine,  on  rocky  precipices.  The  Uke  icen  in  the  midtllQ  distance 
is  Tiri  Fiord. 
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Fig,  2220.   IB  a  view  of  a  lake, 

and  the  Hurrounding  hills  and  moiin- 

tains,  near  Wasbottt-n,  Iwtween  the 

towns  of  I*or5grund  and  Laurwi^, 

showine    tht   spruce    fir,  together 

with   some  groups  and  n)aiij)e«  of  k^  *- 

Scotch  pine  on  mountain  Jicencry.  ^^  '  >?• 

jPj^.  2221.  is  a  view  on  the  road 

from  Porsgrund  l4i  Laurwig,  not  far 

from  the  town  of  l*orsgrund,  which 
"lows  the  etfect  oi'  the  spruce  fir  on 
hills  and  in  Itottonis. 
Fig.    2222.    is  a    view  of  llloc 

Fopa,  near  Schion,  showing  an  ex- 
tensive forest  of  Scotch  pine  on  an 

extent  ol'  table  land,  with  groups  of 

the  spruce,  as  contra^sted  with  those  of  the  hi»di ;  and  showing  the  fine  effect 

of  tlie  latter  tree  when  stiinding  singl_v»  or  in   suiall  loose  groups.     In  this 

reapect»  indeed,  the  birch  differs  from  most  other  trees,  at  no  period  of  its 

growth   having  a  picturesque  eflect  in  masses. 
.Hiftort/.     PUnv   frequently  luen- 

tions  the  spruce  fir,  which  he  call?* 

picea  (whence   the   French    names 

E'picea    and    Sapia-Pcsse),     and 

which,  he  says,  produced  tears  of 

resin    that    could   scarcely    be   ilis- 

tinguisltcd  from  incetiiie.     lie  abo 

mentions  its  use  in  funeral tcreriio- 

nieb,  on  which  occasions  a  branch 

was  |)laced  at  tJie  door  of  Uie  fiouse 

of   the  deceased ;    and    inJbniis  us 

that  it  was  used  whaj  green  for  tlie  .jo^| 

funeral  pile. 

Thouch  the  spruce  fir  is  generally  allowed  not  to  be  a  native  o*" 
Britain, It  iifjpears  to  have  been  introduced  at  a  very  early  period,  as  Turner 
includes  it  in  his  Xame*  of  Ihrhcx^  published  in  lo48;  and  both  Gerard 
and  Parkinson  not  only  give  very  good  engravings  of  it,  but  speak  of  its 
being  found  in  great  quantities  in  diifcrent  parts  of  tlie  island.  The  early 
British  writers  <in  trees,  however,  appear  to  have  often  confounded  the 
Scotch  pine  with  the  spruce  fir  ;  and  it  U  remarkable,  that  neither  of  the 
above-mentioned  writers  mentions  the  Scotch  pine  at  all,  though  it  is  probably 
the  tree  Parkinson  means,  when  he  speaks  of  the  "fine  tree"  growing  wild 
in  Scotland.  The  name  of  the  fir  iree»  acconling  to  Gerard,  was  originally 
fire  tree,  in  allusion  to  the  use  of  the  wood  for  torches  and  fuel ;  and  it  was 
alf^o  called  the  mast  tree,  and  the  deale  tree.  The  spruce  fir  has  always  been 
considered,  in  Britain,  as  an  ornamental  tree;  and,  from  the  tinie  of  Miller, 
it  has  been  introduced  as  such  in  parks  and  pleasure-ground  scenery.  About 
the  end  of  the  last  century,  and  in  the  beginning  oi  the  present  one,  it  was 
recommended  by  Adam,  Sang,  aj»d  others,  in  Scotland,  and  by  Poutey  in 
England,  as  well  adapted  for  sheltering  other  trees ;  but  it  has  never  been 
planted  in  immense  masses  in  Britain,  as  a  timber  tree,  like  the  Scotch  pine, 
though  it  has  been  so  in  (iemmny ;  antl,  from  the  various  uses  to  which 
it  nmy  be  applied  even  in  a  young  state,  it  well  deserves  to  be  so  in  iiwety 
country  where  it  will  thrive.  The  timber,  which  is  called,  in  Norway,  spruce 
pine,  has  been  for  an  unknown  period  imported  from  that  country  into 
Britain,  chiefly  in  the  form  of  entire  trunks,  which  are  used  for  scaflolding- 
poleK,  spars,  oars,  and  masts  for  small  craft ;  but  partly,  also,  sawn  into  planks 
ordeals,  known  in  commerce  as  while  deal,  white  Baltic  deal,  and  white 
Christianiu  deal  ;  the  red  deal  being,  for  tlic  most  part,  the  timber  of  P,  syU 
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vestrls ;  though,  as  before  stated,  p.  2294.,  the  wood  of  the  Bproce  ia  red, 
when  the  tree  is  grown  in  certain  soils  and  situations.  The  poles,  spurn, 
and  oain  are  tlte  thinninfcs  of  the  Nurw^ian  woods;  and  the  deals 
«nd  planks  are  ni&de  from  the  larger  trees,  which  are  left.  The  slenderest 
poles  are  taken  from  the  htrgesi  and  oldest  woods  «^^  lu'c  called  tieedlings : 
riicy  are  alwaya  found  where  the  vood  ia  most  dense,  and  very  often  clohc  by 
the  side  of  a  targe  tree.  They  grow  very  tall  and  slender,  wholly  without 
fomnches,  except  at  the  summit,  and,  though  often  only  a  few  inches  in 
diameter,  are  of  great  age.  Some  curious  information  on  this  subject, 
communicated  by  a  Norwegian  woodman,  will  be  found  in  Monteath*s 
Forettrrt  Guide,  from  p.  226.  to  p.  232. 

PiicHrai  Al/utiofu.      According  to  some,  the  spruce  fir  was  dedicated  to 
Diana.     Virgil  speaks  of  it  as  being  used  in  the  funeral  ceremonies  of  Mi- 


vi,  laa 


He  also  says :  — 


•*  Lucut  In  arte  fUlt  ftumroa.    .    .    . 
NIfranU  |*ic««,  tnbibutque  obtcunn  ftccmit-"  A 

A  fToif*  wBTed  on  the  lummlt  of  the  hllL 
D*rk  with  bUck  pkvA.  MKt  the  UtfXy  m«til«. 

In  ihe  GeorgicM  (lib.  ii.  257.),  Virgil  speaks  of  the  spruce  fir  as  one  of  the 
mdications  of  a  cold  soil. 

The  British  poets  so  often  mention  the  Scotch  pine  under  the  name 
of  fir,  which  name  they  also  apply  to  the  spruce  fir,  that  it  is  sometimes  diffi- 
cult to  know  which  of  these  trees  is  meant ;  tlie  following  quotations,  how- 
ever, appear  to  belong  to  the  spruce  :  — 

■pirr  flrx  ««tcnd  Chrtr  tengthm'd  nnlM, 
t  Tiptet*  btcMRm  on  th«  Minnjr  tiuika'* 

FawIiIv'm  Braniham  Pari. 

it  as  *'the  fir  that  weepeth  stUl;*'  and  Fairfax  terms  it 
**  the  weeping  fir ;  **  both  evidently  alluding  to  the  pendutoun  dispoaiiion  of  the 
blanches.     Prior,  also,  says  : — 

"  Here  Imrtttnc  flr»  m  cwtk  form*  «riw, 

wntti  A  poTnlH  »(<Mr  dirlit*  Ih*  «ktn  " 
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Properties  and  Uies,  The  wood  of  the  «|jruce  fir  is  light,  elastic,  {inij  var;^- 
ing  in  durability  acconling  to  the  soil  on  which  it  has  grovt'n.  Its  colour  is 
cither  a  reddiah  or  a  yellowl*-!)  white,  and  it  is  much  less  re^slnous  than  the 
wood  of  P.  sylvestris,  Acconling  to  Hartig,  it  weighs  64-lb.  11  oi.  per  cubic 
foot  when  green,  49  lb.  5  o/.  when  half-dry,  and  3j  lb.  2oz.  when  quite  dry; 
and  it  shrinks  in  bulk  one  seventieth  part  in  drying.  The  value  of  the  wood 
for  fuel  is  to  that  of  the  beech  as  1079  is  to  IMO ;  and  iu  charcoal  is  to  that 
of  the  beech  as  1 176  is  to  1500,  Both  as  fuel  and  charcoal,  the  spruce  fir  is 
superior  to  the  silver  hr.  As  fuel,  it  is  to  the  silver  fir  as  1211  to  1079; 
and  as  charcoal,  as  II7G  to  1 127.  The  ashes  furnish  potash  ;  and  the  trunk 
produces  an  immense  quantity  of  resin,  from  which  Burgundy  pitch  is  made. 
The  resin  is  obt«iined  by  incisions  made  in  the  bark,  when  it  oozes  out  between 
that  and  the  sol^  wood ;  and  the  mode  of  procuring  and  manufacturing  it  will 
t>e  detailed  hereaAcr.  The  bark  nuiy  be  used  for  tanning;  and  the  buds  and 
young  shoots  for  making  spruce  beer,  the  details  respecting  which  will  be  given 
under  the  head  of  i-l,  nigra.  The  cones,  boiled  in  whey,  are  considered  good  in 
cases  of  scurvy.  The  principal  use  to  which  the  wood  is  applied  is,  for  scaffold- 
ing-poles, ladders,  s^pars,  oars,  and  masts  to  small  vessels;  for  which  purposes, 
the  greater  proportion  of  the  importations  of  spruce  fir  timber  from  Norway 
are  m  the  Jonn  of  entire  trunks,  often  w  ith  the  biirk  on,  from  30  ft.  to  60  ft.  in 
length,  and  not  more  than  6  in.  or  8  in.  in  diameter  at  the  thickest  end.  The 
planks  and  deals  are  used  for  flooring  rooms, and  by  musical  instrument  makers 
and  carvers;  they  are  also  used  by  cabinet-makers  for  lining  furniture,  and  for 
packing-boxes,  and  many  similar  purposes.  The  wood,  Iwing  fine-grained,  lakes 
a  high  polish,  and  does  well  for  gilding  on ;  and  it  w  ill  take  a  black  stain  as  well 
as  the  wood  of  the  pear  tree.  In  carving,  the  grain  is  remarkably  easy  to 
work,  taking  tlic  tool  every  way.  No  wood  glues  better;  and  hence  its  great  use 
for  lining  furniture,  and  making  musical  instruments.  The  young  trees,  espe- 
cially when  the  b/u-k  is  kept  on,  are  found  to  be  more  durable  than  young  trees 
of  any  other  species  of  pine  or  fir,  with  the  single  exception  of  the  larch  ;  and 
for  this  reason  they  are  admirably  adapted  for  fencing,  for  forming  roofs  to 
agricultural  buildings,  and  for  a  variety  of  country  purposes.  The  durability 
of  )oun^  trees  of  the  spruce  fir  was  first  pointed  out  by  Pontey  in  his 
Profitable  Planter  ;  and  the  circumstance  which  led  him  to  discover  it  was, 
the  sound  state  in  which  he  found  the  dead  branches  in  spruce  fir  plantations, 
which,  though  prolmbly  some  of  them  had  been  dead  more  than  twenty  jears, 
he  uniformly  found  not  only  undecayed,  but  tough.  This  agrees  with  an  ob- 
servation of  Mitchell,  that  the  lateral  branches  of  both  the  silver  fir  and  the 
spruce  fir  are  so  full  of  turpentine,  as  to  be  as  red  as  brick,  and  4<  lb.  per 
foot  heavier  than  oak.  On  further  examination,  Pontey  discovered  that  young 
trtes,  which  had  been  employed  as  l>earas  in  buildings,  were  perfectly  sound  at 
the  end  of  24-  years  ;  the  bark,  which  had  been  left  on,  being  also  perfectly 
sound.  There  are  but  few  spruce  fir  trees  in  Britain  old  enough  to  produce 
timber  of  large  dimensions  ;  but  some  of  the  older  trees  cut  down  at  Blair,  on 
the  estate  of  the  Duke  of  Athol,  have  been  used  as  spars  and  topmasts,  and 
found  equal  in  q^uality  to  those  imported  from  Norway.  The  vidue  of  the 
bark  for  tanning  is  nearly  eciual  to  that  of  the  birch  and  the  larch,  quite  equal 
to  that  of  the  silver  fir;  and  much  stronger  than  that  of  the  Scotch  pine.  In 
Sweden,  and  also  (according  to  Kasthofer)  in  Switzerland,  the  young  shoots 
fi>rm  w  winter  food  for  cattle  and  sheep.  The  inhabitants uf  Finmark  nu'x  the 
points  of  the  shoots  with  the  oats  given  to  their  horses;  and  the  Laplanders 
eat  an  excrescence  about  the  size  of  a  strawberry,  which  they  collect  from  the 
extremity  of  the  branches,  where  it  is  produced  by  the  puncture  of  bisects. 
Tlie  floors  of  rooms  in  Norway  and  Sweden,  we  are  informed  by  Mary  Wo!- 
stonecroft,  and  also  by  Samuel  Laing,  Esq.,  (the  author  ofjoumn/ofa  Re- 
tidencc  in  Nonvaif  during  the  Years  1834-35-30,)  are,  at  least  once  a  week, 
strewed  over  with  the  green  tops  of  the  fir  or  juniper;  which,  on  a  white 
well'dcoured  deal  floor,  have  a  lively  and  pretty  effect,  and  prevent  the  mud  on 
the  shoes  from  adhering  to  and  soiling  the  wood,  giving  out  at  the  same  time, 
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when  trodden  on,  a  refreshing  odour ;  the  more  necessary  in  countries  where 
the  rooms  being  healed  by  stoves,  for  the  sake  of  saving  fuel,  are  badly 
ventilateil.  At  funerals,  the  road  into  the  churchyard  and  to  the  grave  is 
Btrewcd  with  these  green  sprigs ;  the  gathering  an  J  selling  of  which  is  a  sort  of 
trade  for  poor  old  people  about  the  towns.  In  both  Sweden  and  Norway,  the 
inner  bark  is  made  into  baskets ;  and  the  canoes,  which  are  made  of  the 
timber  of  the  large  trees,  and  which  are  so  light,  as  Acerbi  infurnis  us,  as 
to  be  carried  on  a  man's  shoulders  when  a  rufiid  or  cascade  interrupt.s  the 
navigation,  have  their  planks  fastened  together  with  strings  or  cords  made  of 
the  roots,  so  that  not  a  single  nail  is  used  in  their  construction.  The  long  and 
slender  roots  are  made  use  of  to  form  this  kind  of  strings ;  and  they  are  ren- 
dered flexible  by  splitting  them  down  the  midtlle,  and  by  boiling  them  for  two  or 
three  hours  in  water  mixed  with  alkali  and  sea  salt.  After  this,  thcv  are  dried 
and  twisted  into  cordage,  which  is  used  as  a  substitute  for  hemp,  botfi  for  naval 
and  agricultural  purpose.  In  Britain,  the  frond-like  branches  form  an  excel- 
lent protection  to  the  blossoms  of  fruit  trees  on  walls  j  being  tucked  in  among 
the  snoot*  of  the  fruit  trees,  when  the  blossom  buds  of  the  latter  are  beginning 
to  expand,  and  left  in  that  position  till  they  have  shed  their  leaves  ;  by  which 
time  the  fruit  is  set,  and  requires  no  farther  protection.  Spruce  fir  branches 
ai'e  also  used  for  slicking  early  peas,  to  which  they  form  a  secure  protection 
from  spring  frosts ;  antl  they  might  be  used  with  excellent  effect  for  protecting 
half-hardy  plants,  whether  against  walls  or  in  the  open  gsirden. 

T/ic  Spruce  J'^ir  u  one  of  tht  best  Nurses  for  other  trees,  not  only  from  its  dense 
miiss  of  foliag^e,  which  mav  be  considered  as  a  reservoir  of  heat,  but  because, 
from  its  conical  form,  and  its  being  abundautlv  furnished  with  branches  on 
the  surface  of  the  ground,  it  acts  as  a  non-comluctor,  and  keeps  the  soil  from 
cold  aod  drought;  and,  while  it  protects  the  plant  to  be  sheltered  from  high 
winds,  it  admits  the  top  of  that  plant  to  the  free  enjoyment  of  light  ^nd  air. 
From  the  great  abundance  of  resin  in  the  leaves  and  bark,  the  tree  is  consii* 
dercd  a  powerful  non-conductor;  and  it  is  said  that  the  snow  that  falls  on  its 
branches  melts  much  faster  than  that  which  fiills  on  any  other  tree,  which 
is  another  argument  in  its  favour  as  a  nurse  plant.  Wdliam  Adam,  Esq.,  of 
Blair,  in  Kinross-ishire,  a  planter  of  great  experience,  gave  the  following  opinion 
as  to  the  comparative  merits  of  the  larch,  the  spruce,  and  tlic  silver  fir,  in 
1794  :  —  *'  The  larch  being  deciduous,  is  not  a  good  nurse ;  and,  from  its  quick 
grovkth,  it  is  prolwble  that  it  is  a  great  robber  of  the  nourishment  of  other 
trees.  From  my  own  experience,  I  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  the 
spruce  is  to  be  preferred  beyond  all  the  other  trees  as  a  nurse.  I  have  thou* 
sands  of  instances  of  oaks  and  elms  growing  up  uninjured  in  the  bosom  of 
spruces.  The  fact  is  most  important,  and  reason  at  the  same  time  supports 
it.  Deciduous  trees  send  their  roots  downwards,  particularly  the  oak :  the 
spruce  spreads  its  roots  close  under  the  surface  ;  and  their  nourishment  is 
drawn  from  different  sources.  The  larger  the  oak  grows,  the  more  it  derives  its 
nourishment  from  the  subsoil,  and,  consequently,  the  less  its  roots  interpose 
with  those  of  tlie  spruce.  This  last  rises,  in  a  regular  and  very  pointed  cone, 
so  that  it  leaves  full  space  for  the  spreiuling  top  of  the  oak.  The  spruce  isthickly 
clothed  with  leaves,  and  its  branches  are  of  a  htrong  unpliabJe  nature;  conse- 
quently, it  gives  much  protection,  and  does  little  injury  to  its  neighbour; 
and,  OS  it  is  very  much  leathered  and  bushy  at  the  roof,  it  protects  the  forest 
tnse  from  being  wind-waved.  The  larch,  on  the  contrary,  is  naked  of  leaves 
during  the  worst  of  the  season  ;  and,  from  its  boughs  being  thin  and  pliable,  it 
lashes  the  neighbouring  trees  unmercifully,  and  it  is  in  a  condition,  froui  its 
nakedness,  to  make  every  lash  be  felt  just  at  the  lime  when  it*  neighbours 
begin  to  spring.  It  has  also  no  pcctdiar  thickness  at  the  bottom,  to  protect 
the  others  from  winrl-waving.  It  might  be  supposed  that  the  silver  fir  would 
make  a»  pootl  a  nurse  as  the  spruce  ;  but,  in  pojnl  of  fact,  I  have  not  observed 
that  the  forext  tree  grows  so  kindly  with  this  fir  as  with  tlie  spruce  ;  and  it 
may  be  observed  that  the  silver  fir  is  not  so  thoroughly  leaved  as  the  spruce  j 
the  sides  of  the  bough  only  are  covered  with  leaves  ;  anrl   the  tree  itsilf  ik 
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not  BO  well  clothed,  especially  near  the  surface  of  the  earth."  (Gen,  Rrjt,  Seoi,, 
vol.  iv.  p.  +77.) 

No  tree  is  better  adapted  than  the  spruce  fir  for  pbnting  in  narrow  strips 
for  thelter  or  seetusicn  ;  because,  thougn  the  trees  in  the  interior  of  the  strip 
may  become  naked  below^  yet  those  on  the  outside  will  retain  their  branches 
from  the  ground  upwards,  and  effectually  prevent  the  eye  from  seeing 
through  the  screen.  The  tendency  of  the  tree  to  preserve  its  lower  branches 
renders  it  an  excellent  protection  to  game;  and  for  this  purpose,  and  also  for 
the  sake  of  its  verdure  during  winter,  when  planted  among  deciduous  trees, 
and  cut  down  to  within  5  ft.  or  6  ft.  of  the  ground,  it  affords  a  very  good  and 
very  beautiful  undergrowth.  The  tree  bears  the  shears ;  and,  as  it  is  of  rapid 
growth,  it  makes  excellent  hedges  for  shelter  in  nursery  gardens.  Such  hedges 
are  not  unfreqiient  in  Switzerland,  and  also  in  Carpatnia,  and  in  some  parts 
of  Baden  and  Bavaria.  In  1814,  there  were  spruce  fir  hedges  in  some 
sentlemen's  grounds  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Moscow,  between  30  ft.  and  40  ft. 
high.  At  the  Whim,  already  mentioned,  p.  2^97.,  u  spruce  fir  hedge  (^.2223.) 
was  planted,  in  1623, 
with  plants  10  ft.  high, 
put  in  3ft.  apart ;  and, 

with  the  exception  ot  ^^B^  98S9 

three  left  to  shoot  up, 
for  the  purpose  of  be- 
ing clipped  into  or- 
namental figures,  the 
whole  were  cut  down 
to  5  ft.,  and  after- 
wards trimmed  to  the 
shape  reprraented  in 
the  figure.  The  hedge 
was  first  cut  on  Ja- 
nuary 25.,  the  year 
after  planting ;  and, 
as  the  plants  were 
found  to  sustain  no 
iniury,  about  the  end 
ot  tnat  month  has 
been  chosen  for  cut- 
ting it  every  year 
since.  Every  portion 
of  this  hedge,  Mr.  M'Nab  observes,  **  is  beautifii!  and  green  ;  and  the  annual 
growths  arc  very  shorty  giving  the  surface  of  the  hedge  a  fine  healthy  appear- 
ance." (Gard.  Mag.^  vol.  xiii.  p.  254.) 

As  an  ornamental  tree,  all  admirers  of  regularity  and  9}inmetry  are  partial 
to  the  spruce,  unless  we  except  the  author  of  the  Planter^ m  Kalendar^  who 
says  that,  next  to  the  Lombardy  poplar  and  the  Scotch  pine,  it  is  the  least 
ornamental  o(  common  trees  ;  the  meaning  of  the  writer  probably  being, 
that  it  has  less  variety  in  itself  Gilpin  is  evidently  no  great  admirer  of  the 
tree ;  but  still  he  allows  it  to  have  its  peculiar  beauties.  "  The  spruce  fir/^ 
he  says,  "  is  generally  esteemed  a  more  elegant  tree  than  the  Scotch  pine ;  and 
the  reason,  I  suppose,  is,  because  it  often  feathers  to  the  ground,  and  grows 
in  a  more  exact  and  regular  shape:  but  this  is  a  principal  objection  to  it. 
It  often  wants  both  form  and  variety.  We  admire  its  floating  foliage,  in 
which  it  sometimes  exceeds  all  other  trees ;  but  it  ia  rather  disagreeable  to 
sec  a  rejietition  of  these  feathery  strata,  beautiful  as  they  are,  reared  tier 
above  tier,  in  regular  order,  from  the  bottom  of  a  tree  to  the  top.  Its 
perpendicular  stem,  also,  which  has  seldom  any  lineal  variety,  makes  the 
appearance  of  the  tree  still  more  formal  It  is  not  always,  however,  that 
the  spruce  fir  grows  with  so  much  regularity.  Sometimes  a  lateral  branch, 
here  aiui  there,  taking  the  lead  beyond  the  rest,  breaks  somewhat  through 
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the  order  commonly  observed,  and  (bnns  a  few  chastnsi  which  have  a  good 
effect.  When  this  h  the  case,  the  spruce  fir  ranks  among  picturesque  tre^, 
Somedmes  it  has  as  good  an  effect,  and  in  many  circumiitances  a  better, 
when  the  contrast  appears  still  stronger;  when  the  tree  is  shattered  bj 
some  accident,  has  Jost  many  of  its  branches,  and  is  scathed  and  ragged. 
A  feathery  branch,  here  and  there,  among  broken  stumps  has  of^en  an 
admirable  effect ;  but  it  must  arise  from  some  particular  situation.  In  all 
circumstances,  however,  the  spruce  fir  appears  best  either  as  a  single  tree, 
or  unmixed  with  any  of  its  lellows ;  for  neither  it,  nor  any  of  the  sp^r- 
headed  race,  will  ever  form  a  beautiful  clump  without  the  assistance  of  other 
trees."  (For.  St^en.^  i.  p.  93.)  *'  Luxuriantly  as  the  spruce  fir  grows  with  us  in 
Britain,"  says  Sir  Thomas  Dick  Lauder,  **  we  must  crave  for  it  the  same  justice 
we  have  demanded  for  the  Scotch  pine,  and  deprecate  any  rash  judgment 
being  formed,  either  on  its  external  aopearance,  or  on  its  timber,  from 
any  other  than  the  specimens  exhibited  in  its  native  forests;  where  in- 
dividuals are  to  be  found  150  ft  high,  and  with  trunks  5  ft.  in  diameter. 
The  spruce  fir  is  the  great  tree  of  the  Alps ;  and,  so  far  as  our  opinion 
of  its  effect  in  landscape  mav  go,  we  can  only  say  tltat,  with  us,  it  is 
BO  mentally  associated  with  the  grandeur  of  Swiss  scenery,  that  the  sight 
of  it  never  fails  to  touch  chords  in  our  bosom  which  awaken  the  most 
pleasing  recollections.  What  can  be  more  tnily  sublime  than  to  behold, 
opposed  to  the  intensely  blue  ether,  the  glazed  white  summits  of  Mont 
Blanc,  or  the  Jundrau,  risini^  over  the  interminable  forests  of  spruce 
firs  which  clothe  the  basics  of  tlic  mountains ;  whilst  some  such  gigantic 
specimens  as  those  we  have  been  noticing  rise  in  groups  among  the  rocks 
before  us,  many  of  them  shivered,  broken,  and  maimed  by  tempests,  their 
dark  forms  opposed  to  all  the  brilliant  prismatic  hues  of  some  immense 
gorgeous  glacier,  which  nourishes  in  its  vast  bosom  a  mighty  river,  that 
is  doomed  to  fertilise  and  to  enrich  whole  kingdoms."  (Lttuder^s  Gi/pin,  u 
p.  176.)  Sir  Jame»  Edward  Smith  observes  that  the  lon|,  sweeping,  fan-like 
branches  of  the  spruce,  after  broken  down  by  loads  of  snow,  and  boiste- 
rous winds,  have  a  grand  effect  in  alpine  landscapes,  and  have  been  well 
employed  in  tlie  sublime  compositions  of  Salvator  Rosa  and  the  German 
engravers. 

The  re$inotu  Producti  of  the  Spruce  Fir  are  of  a  different  kind  from  those 
of  most  of  the  trees  o(  the  genus  Pirnis.  The  sap  does  not  flow  from  the  tree 
in  the  form  ot  turpentine,  but  slowly  oozes  out  from  between  the  bark  and 
the  soft  wood,  hardening  by  exposure  to  the  air.  The  principal  product  of 
this  tree  is  the  Burgundy  pitch  of  the  shops,  which  in  the  congealed  sap 
melteil,  and  clarified  by  boiling  it  in  water.  To  collect  it,  the  operator, 
in  spring,  before  the  sap  is  in  motion,  cuts  out  a  strip  of  bark  3  ft.  long,  and 
]  in.  or  1|  in.  wide,  vertically  from  the  south  side  of  the  tree,  as  deep  as  the 
soft  wood,  but  without  wounding  it.  This  is  done  with  an  instrument  made 
on  purpose,  resembling  a  knife,  with  a  crooked  blade  at  one  end,  and  a 
flat  blunt  piece  of  iron  at  the  other.  The  lower  part  of  the  incision,  which 
is  brought  down  to  within  20  in.  of  the  ground,  is  cut  sloping,  so  as  to  prevent 
the  rain  water  from  lodging  m  the  groove.  As  soon  as  the  sap  is  in  motion, 
the  »idc8  o(  tliis  groove  begin  to  fill  with  resinous  matter,  which,  however, 
accumulate!!  very  hIowI}  ;  und  it  is  not  till  the  month  of  July  or  August  in 
the  following  year  thnt  the  groove  will  be  full ;  when  the  resin  is  scraped  out 
with  the  hooked  bloded  knife  before  mentioned,  and  put  into  a  conical 
basket,  or  scuttle,  made  of  bark^  till  wanted  for  munufucturing.  In  the 
spring  of  the  next  year,  a  thin  slice  ol'  bark  is  cut  off  each  side  of  the  groove ; 
and  in  the  August  of  the  year  following,  a  second  crop  of  resin  is  obtained; 
but  this  is  much  inferior  to  the  first.  As  the  proceiss  may  be  carried  so  far 
as  to  destroy  the  tree,  the  i'ollowing  rules  have  been  luid  down  by  Hartig 
forjjrocuring  the  resin: —  Ist,  To  choose  the  trees  only  from  forests  destined 
to  luroish  wood  for  fuel.  2dly,  Not  to  begin  to  extract  resin  till  within  10  or 
l)i  years  of  the  pcrioti  when  the  trees  are  destined  to  be  cut  down;  and 
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not  to  collect  re«iii  more  than  five  or  six  timeH  from  ench  tree.  3<Hy,  Not  to 
scrape  off  the  resin  before  the  month  of  July  or  Aii^ist  of  the  year  after  tliat 
in  which  the  groove  has  been  tuade^  or  its  edges  fresh-pared,  in  order  to  give 
the  resin  time  to  harden,  and  the  burk  under  it  to  heal  sufficiently  to  prevent 
the  rain  from  rotting  the  wood ;  and,  4thly,  Not  to  make  more  than  one  groove 
at  a  tinic  upon  a  tree  if  it  be  small,  or  two  if  it  be  large ;  and  never  tu 
make  the  grooves  more  than  4  ft.  in  length  or,  more  than  1  in.  or  1  \  in. 
in  width.  Attempts  have  been  made  to  show  that  resin  may  be  procured 
from  trees  artifiaally,  without  seriously  injuring  them  ;  and  one  author  (M. 
Burgsdorf)  asserts  that,  if  the  spruce  fir  has  attained  its  full  growth,  all  its 
reain  nmv  be  extracted  from  it  without  injuring  the  quality  of  the  wood  for 
fuel  or  charcoal ;  while  another  (M.  Malus)  assure*  us  that  the  timber  of  tlie 
tree  may  still  be  used  even  for  the  purposes  of  construction.  Du  Uamel, 
Hartig,  and  most  other  authors,  however,  are  of  a  very  different  opinion ; 
Hartig  having  fouml  that  carrying  the  process  of  extracting  the  resin  to  an 
C-xtreme  degree,  not  only  renders  the  wood  unfit  fur  the  purposes  of  con- 
struction, but  even  makes  it  almost  useless  for  fuel.  In  Sweden,  and  on  the 
southern  shores  o(  the  Baltic,  a  .simtLir  opiniuu  prevails ;  and  the  resin  is 
there  only  collected  from  those  trees  which  have  been  pruned;  in  which 
case  it  generally  ooies  out  from  the  wound. 

Mttde  of  preparing  the  Burgundy  Pitch,  This  pitch,  or  rather  resin,  is 
principally  matle  in  the  Vosges.  "the  slightest  scur  in  the  bark  of  the  tree 
will  be  sufficient  to  make  the  resin  ooze  out ;  but  it  must  be  observed  that  it 
never  flows  to  the  ground  like  turpentine,  but  congeals  as  soon  as  it  issues 
from  the  wound,  and  remains  attached  to  the  bark  in  tears  or  crystals, 
sumetbing  like  the  guui  of  cherry  trees.  To  procure  the  sap  in  abundance,  it 
is  necessary,  as  we  liuve  already  observed,  to  take  off' a  narrow  strip  of  bark, 
which  is  done  with  the  broad  end  of  the  instrument  before  mentionecl,  or 
with  a  small  hatchet ;  great  care  being  taken  not  to  wound  the  wood.  The 
resin  from  young  trees  is  softer  than  that  from  old  ones ;  but  it  is  always 
dry  enough  to  be  put  Into  bags,  in  which  it  is  kept  till  a  sufHcient  cjuantity 
is  collected.  To  prej)ure  the  pitch,  it  is  first  necessary  to  melt  the  resin  ; 
and,  for  this  pur|jo.sc*,  caldrons  are  set  in  ujaaonry,  in  such  a  manner  that 
the  fire  only  touches  the  bottom  of  the  caldron;  and  the  chimney  is 
carried  to  such  a  height,  or  to  such  a  distance,  as  to  prevent  all  danger 
of  the  flame  issuing  from  it  being  driven  by  the  wind  or  other  causes  on  the 
resin.  A  tiuantity  of  water  is  then  put  into  the  caldron  so  as  to  fill  it 
4 in.  or  5in.  high;  and  into  this  the  resin  is  put  a  little  at  a  time,  till  the 
caldron  is  about  four  fifths  full,  A  gentle  fire  is  then  lighted  below, 
which  is  gradually  augmented,  till  the  water  boils,  and  the  resin  is  all  melted. 
It  must  now  be  gently  stirred ;  after  which,  the  fire  is  withdrawn,  and  the 
resin  is  in  a  state  for  Lveing  purified.  This  is  done  hy  pouring  the  liquid 
firom  the  caldron  into  a  bag  made  of  coarse  linen,  which  has  been  previously 
wetted  ;  filling  it  not  more  than  two  thirds,  and  afterwards  putting  it  under 
a  light  press.  The  resin  flows  pure  and  clear  into  small  casks  made  of 
fir  wood ;  and  hi  this  state  it  is  the  yellow  Burgundy  pitch  of  commerce. 
The  refuse  left  in  the  sack,  being  pressed  a  second  time,  yields  a  blacker 
resin,  which  is  used  for  the  same  purposes  as  the  colophony  of  the  pine ; 
and  what  remains,  after  this  bus  been  pressed  out,  is  burned  in  order  to 
make  lampblack.  In  general,  100  lb.  of  resin,  as  collected  from  the  tree, 
yields  hO  lb.  uf  Bur^'undy  pitch,  and  'i  lb.  ot  colophony.  Trees  grown  on 
fertile  soils  are  said  to  y  ield  a  greater  profwrtion  of  resin  than  those  grown 
on  [)oor  soils ;  and  the  pitch  is  said  to  be  better  when  the  resin  has  been 
collected  iti  a  hot  dry  summer,  than  in  a  cold  and  hnuiid  one.  An  essential 
oil  is  produced  from  the  Burgundy  pitch,  by  distillation ;  but  it  is  very  inferior 
to  spirit  of  turpentine,  A  strong  and  vJgori>us  spruce  fir  will  yield,  every 
sccoad  yfur,  from  4<)  lb.  to  ;H»  lb.  of  congealed  rcsin  ;  and  this 'may  be  coU 
lecled  for  Irom  ^l)  to  ^j  yejirs,  if  no  other  value  i^  set  on  the  tree;  but,  if  the 
collection  of  the  sap  be  continued  for  this  length  of  time,  the  tree  becomes 
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rotten  and  decnys,  pv'me  birth  tu  myriads  of  insects^  which  seriously  injure 
the  surrounding  trees.  It  is  therefore  better  to  cut  the  trees  down  after 
extracting  the  sup  for  10  or  12  yeiu's,  as  before  advised  ;  because  the  wood 
may  then  probably  be  used  for  packing-boxefi,  &c.,  and,  at  any  rate,  will  be 
good  for  fuel  und  charcoal. 

SoU,  Sifuation^  Pruf>u^ntum^  and  Culture.  All  agree  that  the  spruce  fir 
requires  a  soil  somewhat  moist.  Like  all  other  firs,  Sang  observes,  it  will 
grow  and  thrive  in  soils  of  very  different  qualities;  but  it  never  attains  large 
diiuensions  in  shallow  soils  and  exposed  places.  On  dry  soils,  it  invariably 
becomes  stunted,  produces  a  great  number  of  cones  at  an  emly  age,  and  soon 
dies.  The  check  given  to  large  trees  by  transplanting  also  throws  them 
into  bearing;  by  which  means,  even  in  the  most  suitable  soils,  the  pragress 
of  the  tree  in  making  wood  is  much  impeded.  Hence,  in  the  case  ol  the 
•pruce,  as  in  all  ihe  other  j4bidtina?,  the  gr^t  advantage  of  transplanting  the 
tree  when  young.  The  spruce  6r  grows  most  luxuriantly  in  deep  lonniH 
and  low  situations ;  or  on  acclivities  with  a  north-east  aspect,  and  a  moist 
sandy  soil  j  in  which  last  situation,  at  Blair  and  other  places  in  Scotland, 
it  is  found  to  produce  timber  as  strong  and  durable  as  that  imported  from 
Norway.  The  mature  cones  nniy  be  gathered  any  time  between  November 
and  April :  they  should  be  chosen  from  healthy  vigorous  trees,  and  exposed 
to  the  heat  of  the  sun,  placed  in  a  warm  room,  or  slightly  drieti  on  a  kiln  ; 
after  which,  the  seeds  will  drop  out  by  merelv  shaking  the  cones,  or  gently 
thrashing  them.  Fifteen  gallons  of  coneji  wifl  nroduce  2  lb.  of  seeds  >«ith 
their  wings,  or  1  lb.  +oi.  without  them.  After  bemg  collected,  the  seeds  may 
be  kept  three  or  four  years,  and  will  still  preserve  their  vitality ;  but  it  is 
always  safest  to  sow  them  immediately  after  taking  them  from  the  cones,  or 
in  the  course  of  the  following  March  or  April.  The  seed?!  of  the  spruce  fir, 
being  nearly  of  the  same  nhc  as  those  of  the  Scotch  pine,  may  be  treated  in 
the  nursery  in  a  similar  manner  (see  p.2 1 79 .) ;  but,  as  the  plants,  when  they  come 
up,  are  more  prolific  in  fibrous  roots,  and  less  so  in  shoots  and  leaves,  they 
m»y  be  kept  in  the  nursery,  by  frequent  transplanting,  till  they  attain  a  much 
larger  size.  The  most  convenient  time  for  planting  them  where  they  are 
finally  to  remain  is  after  they  have  been  two  years  m  the  seed-bed,  and  one 
year  transplanted  ;  and  the  operation  should  never  be  performed  but  in 
roild  weather,  and  when  the  air  is  somewhat  moist.  Where  the  seeds  are  to 
be  sown  to  grow  up  at  once  into  a  plantation,  without  transplanting,  the  same 
quantity  may  be  used  as  in  the  case  of  the  Scotch  pine  (sec  p.  2178.).  In 
Germany,  and  in  some  parts  o(  France,  according  to  Baudrillart,  the  seeds 
of  the  common  spruce  arc  sown  along  uith  those  of  oats,  rye,  or  barley, 
at  the  rate  of  from  2  quarts  to  4  or  5  quarts  per  acre;  and,  after  the 
crop  of  corn  is  rcmovedt  the  ground  is  enclosed,  and  left  to  become  a 
spruce  fir  wood.  The  same  thing  is  practised  with  the  Scotch  pine,  and 
various  other  forest  trees.  The  first  year  from  the  seed,  young  plants  of  the 
spruce  fir  make  very  little  progress,  nut  producing  more  than  eight  or  nine 
leaves,  and  not  rising  higher  thmi  from  I  in,  to  ^  in.  The  second  year,  they 
push  from  Sin.  to  4  in.;  and  the  third  year  they  put  out  luieral  branches. 
The  fourth  and  fifth  years,  the  plants  begin  to  grow  fast,  showing  whorU 
of  brunches  in  the  same  manner  as  full-grown  trees.  The  period  of  growth 
for  the  annual  shoots,  from  this  year,  and  ever  afterwards,  is  from  two  to 
two  and  a  half  months;  but  the  roots  continue  growing  the  whole  summer. 
The  eighth  year,  the  length  of  the  leading  shoot  will  be  from  2  ft.  to  H  ft. 
Where  the  tree  is  grown  principally  for  its  branches,  either  as  nndergrowth 
for  hedges,  or  as  strips  for  shelter  or  seclusion,  the  plants  ought  to  be  placed 
J&  ft.  or  6  fL  apart,  and  thinned  out  as  soon  as  they  touch  each  other ;  but, 
where  they  are  jtlanted  in  mai^ses  lor  the  purpose  of  producing  rods  for 
stake*,  or  poles  lor  bops,  fencing,  or  npars,  tlicy  may  be  planted  from  3  ft. 
to  6  ft.  ^art  every  way,  and  not  thinned  till  they  are  of  such  a  lengtli 
as  to  be  sufficient  for  some  useful  purpose.  Full-grown  plantations  of 
spruce  fira  should  be  thinned  either  by  cutting  out  the  amallest,  where  the 
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main  object  is  to  produce  timber  trees ;  or  by  cutting  out  the  largest  when  fit  for 
poles,  il  this  be  the  main  abject.  Very  little  pruning  is  required  for  the  spruce 
lir,  except  in  the  case  of  large  trees ;  when  the  lower  branches  may  be  cut 
ojf  close  to  the  stem,  to  the  heighth  of  a  fourth,  or  from  that  to  a  thtfd,  part 
of  the  height  of  the  whole  tree.  When  pruned,  the  branches  ought  to  be  cut 
off  close  to  the  stem,  in  order  that  the  wound  may  heal  over  as  speedily 
as  possible.  Hayes  mentions  a  practice  adopted  by  a  getitleman  in  treland, 
of  cutting  off  every  other  tier  of  branches,  for  the  purpose  of  strengthening 
those  which  were  left;  and,  by  allowing  the  branuhes  to  hang  down  more 
freely>  thus  to  increase  the  picturesque  appearance  of  the  tree,  {PracL 
TteaLf  p»  166.)  At  whatever  age  the  trees  are  cut  down,  the  roots  ought 
to  be  grubbed  up,  as  they  furnish  a  valuable  materiat  for  fuel  or  charcoal. 
The  season  of  felling,  where  the  bark  is  to  be  kept  on,  should  be  mid-winter, 
when  the  sap  is  in  its  most  dormant  state :  but,  where  the  bark  is  wanted  for 
tanning,  May  is  preferable ;  because  then  the  sap  is  io  motion^  and  the  bark 
easily  separates  from  the  wood, 

Slatiattea.    In  Uie  Environi  ofLoDdon.  At  Mount  OroTc.  Hanuitead,  IS  jean  plantnl,  tt  u  99  IL 
klfhjat  »ran»  it  \*  t«tween  90  ft  and  lOO  (t  hi^h  ;  at  ChUwick  ytlla.  It  i>  fiD  ft.  high ;  at  VVbktton, 


artd  90  (t  high. —  South  of  London, 
high,  with  a  trunk  3  ft.  In  <UatDBt«r.     la  Surr«jr,  at  Rjifihnt  Park,  16  rear*  plantrd,  it  U  35  a  hlgli 


In  SomrrMtihlre^  at  Kingswcvton,  it  li  Sfi  ft. 


at  Clar«mont,  it  it  9&n.  hixb,  the  dUtc>eterorthe  trunk  Sfl.,  and  of  the  head  36  (X.  In  SuaKX, 
Cowdrey,  It  li  80 ft  high,  with  a  trunk  Sft  9ln.  in  dUmster,  In  Wjltihire,  at  Longleat,  80  jrean 
planlcd,  it  It  \)9  ft  high,  the  diameter  of  tha  trunk  4 It.  and  of  the  head  44  ft.  —  North  of  London. 
In  BucklnKham»hirc,  at  Temple  House,  40  jrean  f>iBnted,  it  in  50ft.  high.  In  Eoocx,  at  Audlry  End, 
61  yean  planted,  it  I*  611  (\  high,  the  diameter  of  the  trunk  9  ft.  61a..  and  of  the  head  30  ft.  In  Here- 
rord«hire,  at  Haffleld,  Uk5  years  oW,  il  it  71  ft  high,  the  diameter  or  the  trunk  2  ft.  6  in.,  and  of  th« 
head  15ft.  In  HertfurdAhirc,  at  Aldenham  Abbej',  34  years  planted,  it  li  65ft.  hieh.  In  Leicet. 
tenhirc,  at  DonnmgioD,  ;}H  yeara  pbntcd,  it  i»5'2:ft,  high.  Li  Norfotk,  at  Mertoo  Hall«  it  if  87  ft, 
high,  with  a  trunk  3  ft.  6  iiL  in  diameter,  in  Shrupihlre,  at  Hardwicke  Orange,  10  year*  planled,  it 
\B»tL  high  :  at  WiUey  Park,  18  rean  plantett,  it  ii  40ft.  high,  the  diameter  of  tht;  trunk  I  a.  aiid 
of  the  bead  SUft.  In  Stafibrdahire,  at  Trentham,  it  ii  90  ft.  high,  the  dloincttr  o(  the  trunk  5ft. 
iin.,  and  of  the  head  30  ft.  In  Sudblk,  at  Fintwrough  Hall.  dO  yean  planted,  it  t*  100  ft.  high,  the 
diameter  of  the  trunk  3  ft ,  and  of  the  bead  50  ft.     In  Worcestenhire,  at  Hadxor  Houae.  10  years 

nbted,  It  U  soft.  h)gb,  In  York«hire,  in  Studley  Park,  the  tree  c»r  wh^ch  a  figure  ii  given  in  our 
Volume,  iseft,  high.— In  Scotlatxi.  In  Ayr*hire,  at  Kilkerran,  55  year*  planl«d,  it  i*  95  ft. 
hlffh,  with  a  trunk  3  ft.  a  in,  in  dlAnveter,  and  that  of  the  h«ui  aoft.  In  Abcrdeenihirc^  at  TtialDiCoUa 
SI  vcar*  planted,  it  I*  67  ft.  high.  In  Argj-IUhire,  at  Toward  Ca*tle,  )5jreara  planted,  it  la  30  (L 
high.  In  Forftr»hire,  at  Monboddo,  £N  yean  planted,  it  i*  aoft.  high  ;  at  Courtachy  Ca«tle,  14  yean 
planted,  it  i>  27  ft.  high,  another,  50  years  planted,  i*  HSn.  high.  In  Inreroeu-ihire,  at  Couan, 
40  year*  planted,  it  if  a>  ft.  high.  In  Perthshire,  at  Invermay,.  it  i*  64  ft.  high,  the  diameter  of  the 
tntnk  5  ft.  9  in.,  and  of  (he  head  04  ft. ;  at  T«ymouth,  it  i«  lOO  ft.  high,  the  dlancter  of  the  trunk 
4  ft.,  and  of  the  head  51  ft.  In  S<irlihg«hire,  at  Sauehie,  it  I*  96  ft.  high,  diameter  of  the  trunk  Sft. 
elo.,  andorthc  he*«d  JTjft.;  at  Blair  Uttimmorid.  IM  year,  old,  it  {■  ««  ft.  high,  the  diameter  of 
the  trunk  )f  ft.  6  in,  and  of  the  head  11)  ft.  <— In  Ireland.  In  Fermanagh,  at  Florence  Court,  55  tcbt* 
planted,  it  is  70  ft.  high,  the  diameter  of  the  trunk  1  ft.  i)  la,  and  uf  the  head  60  ft. ;  at  CaitOc  Coole,  \t 
M  flSft.  high,  the  diameter  of  the  trunk  S  ft.  In  Sligo,  at  Mackree  Ca»tle,  it  i*  !:^  ft.  high,  the  dta. 
meter  of  the  trunk  i  ft.  8  in.  In  TTTone,  at  Baron'*  Court,  60  yean  planted,  it  is  100  ft.  high,  the 
diameter  of  the  trunk  S  ft.  6  In.,  and  of  the  head  50  ft.  —  In  Saxony,  at  Worlitx,  00  yean  planted, 
it  is  80  ft.  high,  the  diameter  of  the  trunk  4  ft.,  ond  of  the  head  40  ft.  ~  In  Cauel,  at  Wilhelm- 
shoe,  it  is  €0  year*  old,  with  a  trunk  4fL  in  diameter.  —  In  Bavaria,  In  the  Botanir  Garden  at 
Munich,  94  years  planted,  it  is  40  ft.  high,  —  In  Austria,  at  Vienna,  in  the  University  Botanic  Garden, 
90  years  planted,  it  is  50  ft.  high  ;  at  Briick  on  the  Leytha,  tiO  years  planted,  it  U  100  ft,  higb.^  In 
PruMia.  near  Berlin,  at  Sana  Souci,  40  yean  planted,  it  is  ooa  high. 

Commercinl  Sfafi^tics.  Price  of  seeds,  in  London,  3*.  per  lb.  j  and  of  plants, 
one  year's  seedlings,  1*.  6d.  per  thousand  ;  three  years'  seedlings,  8*.  per 
thousand;  artd  transplanted  plants,  from  12 in.  to  ISin.  high,  25*.  per  thou- 
fland«  At  Bollwyller,  single  plants  are  8  cents  each ;  and  at  New  York,  from 
50  cents  to  1^  dollar,  according  to  the  size. 

f  2.  A.  a'lba  Aftchjc.    The  white  Spruce  Fir. 

IileiUiflcatkm.  Michx.  FL  Bor.  Amer.,  9.  p.  SO?.,  Arb.,  L  p.  133.;  N.  Amer.  SyL,  3-  p.  1S£.  ;  Poir. 
Diet.  Eneyc.,  fi.  p  591.  j  N.  Du  Ham.,  6.  p.  99L 

S^Homume$,  «nu«  ilba  Ait.  Hort.  Ai*o.,  3.  p.  371.,  WMH.  Berot,  Saumt..  p.  22L,  ttmh.  Pin,, 
«d.  a.  1.  t  36.  ;  P.  lAxB  EArh.  Bciir.,  3.  p.  24. ;  P.  canadLnFis,  Du  /{oi  Harbk.  p.  124.,  Wangh, 
Ay*.,  S,  t  1.  4  A^h\«*  Ptcea  ftliis,  \c,  Hort.  Angt,  S.  t.  1  ,  Du  Ham  Arb.  1.  p  3.  j  A,  cunrlfflu 
Hart. ',  single  Spruce,  Amer.  \  lypinette  blanche,  Canada  ;  Sapinelle  lilanche.  Ft. 

EnfiravingM.  Lamb  P>n.,  ed.  £.,  I.  t.  3fi. ;  Wangfi.  Beyt.  5.  t.  1.  f.  2.  :  Hort.  Angl,  ±  t  1. ;  N.  Du 
Ham.,  I  81.  f.  2. ;  Micha.  N.  Amer.  Syl..  j;.  L  14&  j  our  fig.  ^fi2*.  ;  and  the  piftte  of  (hi*  tree  in  our 
last  Volume, 

Sprc,  Chat\f  Src  Leaves  somewhat  glaucous,  Hcattered  round  the  branches, 
erect,  quadrnngtilar.  Cones  oblong-evlindrical,  pendulous,  lax;  scales 
with  entire  niurgins.  (Afichr.)  Cones  from  1^  in.  to  2 J  in.  long,  and  from 
§  in.  to  II  in.  broad ;  on  the  tree  at  Dropmore,  4  in.  long.    Seed  very  small ; 
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with  the  wbg,  f  in.  long,  A  in.  broad.  Leaves  J  in.  long ;  on  the  tree  at  Drop- 
more,  twice  the  length  of  those  of  A,  nigra,  very  glaucous  when  they  first 
come  out.  A  tree,  from  -tO  ft.  to  50  ft,  nigh,  a  native  of  North  America. 
Introduced  in  1700 ;  flowering  in  May  and  June. 

Variety, 

2  A.  a.  8  nana  DicJison  of  the  Chester  Nursery  is  a  low-growing  plant, 
apparently  somewhat  distinct.     The  specimen  in  the  Horticultural 
Society's  Garden,  10  years  planted,  is  3  (t.  high. 
Other  Varieties.     Loiseleur  Dcslongchamps  states  that,  according  to  the 

Xcimens  of  A.  orientMis  which  Toumefort  brought  from  the  Levant,  thia 
ged  species  cannot  be  separated  from  A.  &iba.  He  therefore  introduces 
A.  orientalis  Tount.,  Pdr.  Diet,,  vi.  p.  508.,  and  Lamb,  Pm,^ ed,  !.,  ii.  t.  39., 
as  a  variety  of  A.  ilba.  We  have  pbced  it  at  the  end  of  this  section,  in 
small  type,  as  not  having  been  seen  by  us  in  a  living  state,  f. 
Description^  ^c.  The  general  aspect  of  the  white  spruce  is  much  lighter 
than  that  of  any  other  speciea  of  the  genus.  It  ha«  a  tapering  trunk,  which, 
according  to  Michaux,  in  America,  rarely  exceeda  50  fb.  in  height,  and  1  &.,  or 
1  ft.  4  in.  in  diameter;  and  its  branches  form  a  regular  pyramid.  The  bark  is 
considerably  lighter  in  colour  than  that  of  any  other  spruce;  the  leaves  are 
also  leas  numerous^  longer,  more  pointed,  at  a  more  open  angle  with  the 
branches,  and  of  a  pale  bluish  green.  The  male  catkins  are  pendulous,  on 
long  footstalks,  and  of  a  brownish  yellow.  The  female  catkins  are  ovate  and 
pendulous.  When  ripe»  the  cones  are  small,  of  a  lengthened  oval  in  shape,  and 
a  light  brown  colour ;  the  scales  are  loose  and  thin,  round  or  bluntly  pointed, 
with  entire  edges.  The  seeds  are  minute,  with  a  very  small  wing,  and  ripen 
a  month  earlier  than  those  of  the  black  spruce.  >Vben  the  tree  is  agitated 
with  the  wind,  or  when  the  cones  arc  gently  struck  with  a  stick,  the  seeds 
drop  out,  and  fall  slowly  to  the  ground  with  a  tremulous  fluttering  motion, 
resembling  m  cloud  of  small  nale  brown  moths.  The  wood  i*  inferior  in 
quality  to  that  of  any  of  the  oiner  spruces  ;  and  it  "  snaps  more  frequently  in 
burning."  The  white  spruce  b  a  native  of  Canada,  New  Brunswick,  and 
the  district  of  Maine.  It  extends  from  the  Lake  St.  John,  in  48^  or  49^.  to 
•bout  70^  5.  lat. ;  but  is  much  less  common  than  the  black  spruce  is  in  the 


districts.  Dr.  Richardson,  in  his  Appendix  to  Captain  FranJchn's  Tour 
to  the  Xorih  Poie,  mentions  A.  dlba  as  the  most  northerly  tree  that  came  under 
his  observation ;  and  states  that,  on  the  Coppermine  River,  within  20  miles 
of  the  Arctic  Sea,  he  found  trees  of  it  20  ft.  high.  The  wood  is  considered  of 
little  value  ;  but  the  fibres  of  the  roots,  macerated  in  water,  arc  very  flexible 
and  tough  when  deprived  of  their  pellicle,  split,  and  cleaned ;  and  they  are 
used,  in  Canada,  to  stitch  together  the  canoes  of  birch  bark  fsec  p.  1709.),  the 
" of  which  are  afterwards  smeared  over  with  a  resin,  improperly  called 


fir' 


im,  that  distils  from  the  tree.  (A/»rAj„  and  Gard,  Mag.^vo\,  vi.  p.  406< 
Larobert  statei  that  the  bark  is  used  in  tanninic  and  me  vounir  snriiEB  fc 


le  young  sprigs  for 
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spruce  beer;  but  both  these  appear  to  be  inbtakes.  Michaux  and  Pursfa, 
indeed,  both  expressly  assert  that  the  branches  are  quite  unfit  for  makiog 
beer;  and  Mkhaux  adds  that  the  leaves,  when  bruised,  difTuse  an  unpleasant 
odour.  It  was  introduced  into  England  by  Bishop  Compton,  in  1700.  The 
rate  of  growth,  in  the  climate  of  London,  in  sandy  soil  somewhat  moist,  is 
from  )i  ft.  to  15  ft,  in  10  years.  In  30  years,  the  tree  will  attain  the  height 
of  from  30  ft.  to  40  ft. ;  but  in  dry  soUs  it  seldom  reaches  either  this  age  or 
height :  indeed,  ali  the  American  spruce^i  may  be  considered,  in  England,  as 
short-lived  trees.  The  largest  specimen  that  we  know  of  in  England  is  one  at 
White  Knights,  where,  in  1837,  after  being  40  years  planted,  it  was 50  ft.  high; 
one  at  Dropmore  is  47  ft.  high;  and  a  plant  in  the  Horticultural  Society's 
Garden,  12  years  planted,  is  14  ft.  high.  The  tree  is  very  ornamental  when  its 
summit  is  richly  laden  with  cones. 

itatMici.     In  England.     In  Surrev,  At  Farnhxin  CMtle,  50  jam  Old.lt  i*  40fL  htgh  ;  at  B«g«hat 
Park.  16  yean  plantnl,  it  it  3S  ft.  high  ;  at  Deepdciie,  9  jnrt  planted,  it  if  90  (t.  high.     Iw  Oxford- 


lit  the  (ie.^< .,,  .. ii.i  France,  near  Porii,  ui  ^  ,^,i,i.  ■>,  i^^  yean  planted,  it  it  1\  Ti.  hlKh— In  liatiotrer, 

at  Harbcke,  lt>  yean  planted,  it  ii  klA.  hi((h.  —  tn  Auirtria,  near  Vicuna,  at  Hriicic  nn  the  I^ylha, 
SO  rcar*'iil«nt«(f, it  to 40 ft.  high.—  In  BaTario^at  Munirh,  tn  the  Enf^liih  Garden,  20  yeart  planlvil, 
it  it  IB  ft.  high.  —  In  Pruula,  at  Sane  Souci,  near  Berlin,  m  year*  planted,  it  u  <<;  ft.  high. 


Commercial  Stafulict,  Price  of  seeds,  in  London,  4<r.  per  lb. ;  of  plants, 
two-years'  seedlings,  I0#.  per  thousand.  At  Bollwyller,  plants  are  I  franc 
each ;  and  at  New  York,  50  cents, 

1  3.  A.  Nt'oRA  JH.    The  black  Spruce  Fir. 


JdfnliflcnlioH.    Pok.  Diet  Encyc,  &  p.  590.  ;  Mtchx.  Arb.,  1.  p.  1£3. 

Du  Ham.,  6.  p.  «»*, 
Siffumumct.     flnu*  nigra  Ait,  Hort   Kew.,  3.  p.  370.,  W-S/W.  ^«*rrrf.  Bamttu.,  p,  890,,  Lamft.  Fim., 

*.i  J    1    t   TT     n«  *,*•   tf^^ht    -a    r>^,*    <f  „  isq  .  /-.  mariJkna  Ehr.  iftyt.,  &  p,  23. ;  .rftrie* 


Syl..ap,I7fiL,  K. 

gn  Ait,  Hort    Kfvo.,  3.  p.  37  ~  ~ 

.,  Do  /tut    Harhk.,  ed_  Pott,  9  p.  J85. 
"rvt.,  p.  7a. ;  double  Spruci 
Lamb.  Pin.,  od.  S,.  L  L  J7. ;  Midix.  N.  Anicr.  Syl.  3..  I.  147.  j  our^l^,  «2iS.  i  and  the 


inoriana  Ifangh.  Bfut.,  p.  7^. ;  double  Spruc« 
iHgr4ii4iui$.     Lamb,  pin.,  ed.  S,     L  I   ~ 
plate  ortbia  tre«  in  our  loat  Volume 
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Sjtec.  Char.f  Sfc.  Leaves  soli- 
tary, regularly  disposed  all 
round  the  branches;  erect,  ■ 
very  short,  somewhat  qua-  *^ 
drangular.  Cones  ovate, 
[pendulous;  scales  somewhat 
undutaled  ;  the  ape.x  of  the 
scale  creriuluted  or  divided. 
{Mkhx.)  Cones  from  l^in. 
to  l|in.  long,  and  from 
^in,  to  nearly  I  in.  broad. 
Seed  rather  larger  than  that 
of  A.  dlba,  but  the  wing 
smaller.  Leaves  from  iin. 
to  fin.  long.  A  large  tree, 
a  native  of  North  America. 
Introduced  in  1700  ;  flower- 
ing in  May  or  June. 

Varieties,  The  kind  generally  designated  as  A,  rubra,  P.  rubra  Lamh.^  is  as- 
serted by  Michaux  to  bo  only  a  variety,  or  rather  variation,  of  A.  nigra, 
produced  by  the  influence  of  the  soil  on  the  wood.  "  The  inhabitants  of 
the  country,  and  mechanics  who  work  in  the  woods,"  says  Michaux,"  take 
notice  only  of  certain  striking  appearances  in  forest  trees,  such  as  the 
qtiuUty  of  the  wood,  its  colour,  and  that  of  the  bark ;  and,  from  ignorance 
of  liotanical  characters,  ihey  give  dilFerent  names  to  the  same  tree,  according 
to  certain  variations  in  these  respects  arising  from  local  circumstances.  To 
this  cause  must  be  attributed  the  popular  distinction  of  red  and  black 
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snruce.*^  (N.  Anur.  S^L,  iii,  p.  17@,j|  As  the  variety  oppeaTB  tolerably 
distinct  in  British  gardens,  as  far  as  respects  the  colour  of  the  coucs^  M^e 
have,  for  convenience' sake,  given  it  as  a  species;  though  we  entirely  agree 
with  Micbaux  in  thinking  it  only  a  variety. 

DetcrifUion.  A  tall  tree,  attaining  in  America  the  height  of  70  ft.  or  80  ft.  in 
the  woods,  though  tlie  trunk  is  seldom  more  than  from  1  ft.  3 in.  to  1  ft.  (4  in.  in 
diameter.  The  branches  spread  more  in  a  horizontal  than  in  adrooping  direction, 
like  those  of  the  Norway  spruce ;  and,  consequently,  the  black  spruce  f  notwith- 
standing the  darkness  of  it«  i'oli.i^e)  haa  not  the  gIoom>  aspect  of  the  European 
tree.  The  trunk  is  smooth,  remarkably  straight,  and  diminishes  regularly  from 
the  base  to  the  summit,  which  \h  tenninntcd  by  an  annual  lance-like  bhoot,  I  ft. 
or  I  ft.  3  in.  long.  The  bark  is  smootli  and  blackish.  The  leavej  are  of  a 
dark  sombre  green  :  they  are  short,  bcinti  scarcely  \  in.  long,  thickly  set, 
stiff,  and  are  attached  siiigly  to  the  branches,  which  they  cover  all  round. 
The  male  catkins  arc  cylindrical,  erect,  and  on  petlunclea  ;  about  I  in.  long ; 
yellowish,  with  red-tip[>ed  unther«.  The  female  catkins  are  oval,  and  at  fir^jt 
erect,  but  soon  become  pendulous:  tljey  arc  purpli^ib,  and  almost  black, 
when  young;  but  become,  when  ripe,  of  a  dusky  reddish  brown.  When  full- 
grown,  they  itre  about  1 4  in.  long,  and  |  in.  in  diimieter  at  the  middle.  The  scales 
are  blunt,  rounded,  very  thin, and,  when  ripe,rugged  and  torn  on  the  margin,  and 
sometimes  half  through  the  scale.  The  seeds  are  small,  scarcely  more  than 
a  line  in  length,  with  rather  a  an>all  rigid  wing.  The  rate  of  growth  of  A. 
nigra  is  more  rapid  than  tfiat  o(  A.  filba  under  similar  circumstances.  The 
finest  specimens  that  we  have  seen  in  the  neighbourhood  of  London  arc  at 
Pain's  Hill,  near  the  Temple  of  Bacchus;  where,  m  1837,  there  were  several  trees 
between  60  ft.  and  70  ft.  high,  laden  with  cones.  The  tree  in  the  Horticultural 
Socieirs  Garden,  after  being  12  years  planted,  was  20  ft.  high.  One  at  Drc>j>- 
more,  lately  planteil,  was,  in  Ih:J7,  10  ft.  high,  betuHng  abumiance  of  cones. 
A,  nigra,  like  A.  excelsa,  is  tialile  T«  lake  root  at  the  extremity  of  the  brnnchei*, 
and  Icirm  circles  of  trees  round  the  parent  plant.  There  is  a  remarkable 
Ki>ceimcn  of  this  kin»l  iit  Syon,  nf  wIklIi  ft^,  ^2^m.  is  n  portrait  to  the  scale 
of  1  in.  to  18ft,  The 
entire  mass,  which 
consists  of  a  centre 
tree,  with  a  double 
circle  of  young  trees, 
is  30  ft.  hi^b,  and 
30  ft.  in  diameter ; 
and  the  trees  of  which 
it  is  composed  bear 
abundance  of  conci?. 
One  %n  described  by 
Mr.  Gorrie,  in  the 
3fagnzint  of  Xatuinf 
History  J  vol.  ii,  u. 
173.,  as  standing:  m 
the  wortils  of  B.  iio 
Oistle,  Perlhshin  , 
of  which  ^g.  -it-it. 
u  a  portrait  by  Mr. 
Oorrie.  This  tree,  in 
1626,  was  about  40 
Mam  old,  and  its 
ndi^t  about  44)  ft.  Mr.  Gorric  aildt*  that  a  natural  needling,  which  hod 
iprung  up  not  far  from  the  mother  tree,  and  was  apparently  about  \'i  yean« 
of  age,  was  also,  in  its  turn,  already  surrounded  In  a  numerous  mul  healthy 
prog"  I        "  '        Iron)  the  extreme  points  of  the  brttnchcH. 

'    (,,  ii(«g  to   Michaux,  this  tree  \a  a  native  i>f 

the  coldest  rc^oniii  oi  ^nrui     «'•<'  lOiAi  hut  is  most  abundant  in  the  eouutrics 
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\ymg  between  44*  and  53^  n.  lat,  and  between  55°  and  75°.  w.  long.;  vi2. 
in  Lower  Canada,  Newfoundland,  New  Brunswick,  Nova  Scotia,  the  district 
of  Maine,  Vermont,  and  the  upper  ports  of  New  Hampshire,  where  it  is  so 
abundant,  as  to  constitute  a  third  piirt  of  the  native  forests.  Farther  south 
it  iei  rarely  seen»  except  in  cold  und  humid  situations  on  the  top  of  the 
Alleghanies.  "  it  is  particularly  remarked  in  a  large  swamp  not  far  from 
Wilkesburg  in  Pennsylvania,  and  on  the  Black  Mountiun  in  South  Carolina ; 
which  is  one  of  the  loHticst  summits  in  the  southern  states,  and  \s  probably 
thus  named  from  the  melancholy  aspect  occasioned  by  the  dusky  foliage  of 
this  tree.  It  is  sometimes  met  with,  also,  in  the  white  cedar  swamps  neat 
Philadelphia  and  New  York ;  but  in  these  places,  which  are  always  niiry>  and 
BOiiietimcs  submerged,  its  vegetation  is  feeble."  (Afichj;}  The  regions  in 
which  the  black  spruce  is  most  abundant  are  of^en  diversiSed  by  hills ;  and 
the  finest  forests  are  found  in  valleys,  where  the  soil  is  black,  humid,  deep, 
and  covered  with  a  thick  bed  of  moss  ;  and  where  the  trees,  though  crowded 
so  as  to  leave  an  interval  of  only  3  ft.,  or  at  the  most  5  ft,,  between  the 
trunks,  attain  their  greatest  height.  It  is  found  in  the  same  countries  on  the 
declivities  of  the  mountains,  where  the  soil  is  strong,  dry,  and  covered  only 
■with  a  thin  bed  of  peat,  and  on  what  arc  called  in  America  the  poor  black 
lands ;  but  in  these  situations  it  does  not  exceed  50  k,  in  hei^t,  witli  short 
thick  leaves,  of  a  blackish  green,  and  cones  scarcely  more  than  half  their 
usual  size.  This  tree  is  called  epinette  noire,  and  epinctte  ii  la  bi^e,  in 
Canada;  double  spruce  iu  the  district  of  Maine;  and  black  spruce  in  Nova 
Scotia.  It  has  been  long  known  in  Europe  ;  and  Josselyn,  in  his  Hutort/  of 
New  England^  published  in  London,  in  1672,  infonus  us  that  it  was  con- 
sidered, at  that  period,  to  lurnish  the  best  yards  and  topmasts  in  the  world. 
It  was  introduceil  into  England  by  Bishop  Compton,  before  1700.  Cones 
being  frequently  imported,  the  tree  is  abundant  in  British  nurseries,  and 
has  been  generally  distributed  a.s  an  ornamental  tree;  which  it  richly  merits, 
not  only  on  account  of  the  colour  of  its  cones  when  young,  but  of  the 
dense  habit  of  growth  of  the  tree. 

Properties  and  Usex,  The  black  spruce,  according  to  Pursh,  is  of  ** great 
mechanical  use"  in  America,  besides  being  **the  tree  of  which  that  whole- 
some beverage  called  S[)rucc  beer  is  made."  Michuux  says  "  the  distingubh- 
ing  properties  of  the  black  spruce  are,  strength,  lightness,  and  elasticity.  In 
the  dockyards  of  the  United  States,  the  spars  are  usually  of  black  spruce 
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from  the  district  of  Mune ;  and  it  is  exported  in  great  quantities,  for  the 
same  puqiose,  to  the  West  Indies  and  Liverpool.  The  knees  of  vessels,  at 
Boston  and  in  the  district  of  Maine^  are  sonietinies  made  of  the  base  of  this 
Ije^  and  one  of  the  principal  roots;  and  it  is  substituted  for  oak  in  many 
places,  where  the  timber  of  that  tree  is  becoming  scarce.  In  Maine  and 
Boston*  it  is  often  employed  for  the  rafters  of  houscis,  and  is  more  esteemed 
for  that  pur[)Ose  than  even  the  bemluck  spruce.  It  is  sometimes  used  for 
Hoors;  lor  which  purpose  it  is  found  tougher  than  the  white  pine  (P. 
5tr6bu8)»  but  is  more  liable  to  crack.  In  all  these  regions,  but  particular]}f  in 
Maine  and  New  Brunswick^  the  black  spruce  is  sawn  into  boards  of  consider- 
able width,  which  are  sold  a  fourth  cheaper  than  those  of  white  pine,  and  are 
exported  in  great  quantities  to  the  West  Indies  and  to  England ;  being  used 
in  the  latter  countrjr,  princi[)alty  at  Birmingham  and  Manchester,  for  packing- 
cases.  This  species  is  not  resinous  enough  to  ajftord  turpentine  as  aa 
article  of  commerce;  and  the  wood  snaps  when  burning,  like  that  of  the 
chestnut. 

Mode  ofmakhig  Spruce  Beer.  The  following  is  the  method  given  by  Du 
Hamel:  — "  To  make  a  cask  of  spruce  beer,  a  boiler  is  necessary,  which  will 
contain  one  fourth  part  more  than  the  quantity  of  liquor  which  Ls  to  be  put 
into  it.  It  is  then  filled  three  parts  fiiU  of  water,  and  the  fire  lighted.  As 
soon  as  the  water  begins  to  get  hot,  a  quantity  of  spruce  twigs  b  put  into  it, 
broken  into  pieces,  but  tied  together  into  a  faggot  or  bundle,  and  large  enough 
to  measure  about  2  ft.  in  circumference  at  the  ligature.  The  water  is  kept 
boiling,  till  the  bark  separates  from  the  twigs.  While  this  is  doing,  a  bushel 
of  oats  must  be  roasted,  a  few  at  a  time,  on  a  large  iron  stove  or  hot  plate  j 
and  about  fifteen  galcttet,  or  as  many  sea  biscuits,  or  if  neither  of  these  are 
to  be  had,  fifVeen  pounds  of  bread  cut  into  slices  and  toB.<«ted.  As  these 
articles  are  prepared,  they  are  put  into  the  boiler,  where  they  remain  till  the 
spnice  fir  twigs  are  well  boiled.  The  spruce  branches  are  then  taken  out, 
and  the  fire  extinguished.  The  oats  and  the  bread  fall  to  the  bottom,  and  the 
leaves,  &c.,  rise  to  the  top,  where  they  are  skimmed  off  with  the  scum. 
Six  pints  of  molasses,  or  12  lb.  or  15  lb.  of  coarse  brown  sugar,  are  then 
added;  and  the  liquor  is  immediately  tunned  off  into  a  cask  which  has  con- 
tained red  wine;  or,  if  it  is  wished  that  the  spruce  beer  should  have  a  fine  red 
colour,  five  or  six  pints  of  wine  may  be  left  in  the  cask.  Before  the  liquor 
becomes  cold,  half  a  pint  of  yeast  is  mixed  with  it,  and  well  stirred,  to  incor- 
porate it  thoroughly  with  the  liquor.  The  barrel  is  then  filled  up  to  the  bui)g> 
Bole,  which  is  left  open  to  allow  it  to  ferment ;  a  portion  of  the  liquor  being 
kept  back  to  supph'  what  may  be  thrown  off  by  the  fermentation.  If  the  cask 
is  stopped  before  the  liquor  has  fermented  5J4  hours,  the  spruce  beer  becomes 
shtu'p,  like  cider ;  but,  if  it  is  suffered  to  ferment  properl3',  and  filled  up  twice 
a  day,  it  becomes  mild,  and  agreeable  to  the  palate,  it  is  esteemed  very  whole- 
some, and  is  exceedingly  refreshing,  especially  during  summer."  (Du  Ham.  Arb., 
i.  p.  17.)  According  to  Michaux,  **  the  twigs  are  boiled  in  water,  a  certain 
Quantity  of  molasses  or  maple  sugar  is  added,  and  the  mixture  is  left  to 
terraent."  The  essence  of  spruce  (which  is  what  spruce  beer  is  made  from 
in  this  country)  is  obtained  *'  by  evaporating  to  the  consistence  of  an  ex- 
tract the  water  in  which  the  ends  of  the  young  branches  o(  black  spruce 
have  been  boiled."  Michaux  adds  that  he  cannot  give  the  details  o(  the 
process  for  making  the  extract,  as  he  has  never  seen  it  performed ;  but  that  he 
oaa  often  observed  the  process  of  making  the  beer,  in  the  country  almut  Halifax 
and  the  Maine,  and  that  be  can  affirm  with  confidence  that  the  white  spruce 
is  never  used  for  that  purpose.  He  also  states  that  spruce  beer  is  con- 
sidered very  salutary,  and,  in  long  voyages,  is  found  efficacious  in  preventing 
<^  the  scurvy. 


Sfll»tlranlllfl.Sin..«i4(itUk«bcadadft.  In  Surrry.  at  Dwpdvn*.  9  rewa  t>l«nted,  it  U  9)  ft. 
MA  la  lIMiia,  It  iudteookt.  it  ia  60fL  blcti.  the  diameier  ui  the  trunk  3  tt,  ■.od  of  tht  heid  45  ft. 
lawHMtfK^  •!  tsnilail,  Su  yttt  planted,  U  U  sail.  tuyh.  In  bueMfi«h<to>Hirr.  tiTemvi*  Houm. 
m  fNPSfiMM*  It  to  aO  ft.  ti<«li     IQ  Radnoniiira.  ftt  MA««Uugh  CwUc.  in  yt*n  plMted,  U  l«  7U  a 
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strc,  at 


BTof  tlwlnnkSft.l«lB.,  andor  llie  bead  MIL    la  teAlk,  iC  FiiAMfM 
U  ia  9Qft.  bi«h,  Iftc  dimmttm  ot  the  tntsfc  it  ft  diCL,  and  of  the  li««l 


ytt    1» 


can  idaatad,  it  M  33 IL  btfii.  ^  In  Seodaad.  iB  Baaflyrfn,  at  I 
CaKlc^UUxSIt  hi9h,withatnaafc9ia.  lBdwactcrjBlC\illeoJiaaM^»remaU^itb77ft 

'   "     •  -  nofd 


tb*  dUaxfcr  o«  tb«  Irtink  S  A.  fi  uu,  and  of  tbe  bead  fiO  ft. 
lh«  Dollar  IiMlltDtioo.  10  jmn  pUn(«d,  it  b  IS  ft, 
Uymtm  fllamtM,  II  M  l^fft   high.  —  In  Irdand.    At 


in  tbe  ganim 
In  Pariknbira^  ai'Coattacbjr  Caatlcui 
,  Ik  tbe  GlaaMHa  Bataaic  GaninrS 
faart  vlMMi*  ll  la^n.   high.     tt>  Fcmun^rb,  *t  Pkfcnoe  Oanrl,  «>  NKtfikMed.  it  b^SIL 
MjfMCMleC«0l9.i0r«Ar«p)Juit»it,itu5Oft.bi«b.  la  Louth,  at  Otkl  Tg^fi7»  fCMa  p^to^ 

CcmmereM  Statittits,     Plants,  in  the  Loodon  nurseries,  iwo-yeuff  teed* 
lings,  lire  20t,  per  thousand ;  transplanted  plants^  2  ft.  high,  25t,  per  tbotmad. 

f  4.  A.  (s.)  Ru'tiRA  Poir.     The  red  Spruce  Fir,  or  Xewjuundland  red  Pme* 

Jdrmi4/leattam.     Poir.  DicL  Enrrc.  iJDo  Roi  Hafi>k..  td.  Pott,.  S.  pL  182. 

ilmtm^me$.    P.  amariokaa  riitMs  Wang  &««„  p^  75, ;  Plniw  rbbfs  iM^mk.  Pm.,  1.  L  58. 

Engnting*.    Laah  Flfl.«ad.  S.,  1.  L  SB. ;  Wang.  Bert.  t.  16L  r.5«.  i  and  otn  Ag.  £22S. 

5/>rt\  Char.f  S^,  Leaves  solitary,  avrl-shsped,  acuminate.  Cones  obloog, 
blunt;  scales  round,  somewhat  2-lobed,  entire.  {Lamb.  Pht,)  Lesn&t 
little  more  than  |  in.  long;  slightly  tetragonal.  Cones  about  J  in.  lone, 
and  ^in.  broad;  &cal&9  notched.  i!»eeds  very  smalL  A  large  tree,  cul- 
tivated in  England  before  1755;  flowering  in  May. 

/'lartWy.     A.  («.)  r.  2  arrulea^  A.  cirriilea  Booths  is  a  variety  or  subvariet^  of 
which  there  arc  young  plants  in  the  Flotbeck  Nurwries,  which  were  received 
from  M»  RcichenbiTg  oi  Leipsic,  in   \h'S2.     It  has  glaucous  leaves,  and 
appears  to  ua  to  differ  from  A,  (n.)  rubra  only  in  the  colour  of  the  cones. 
Dettriplion^Sft.  The 
fed    spruf-'e,  although 
it  i«  treated  as  a  sf>c- 
cies  by  Mr.  Lan^bert, 
and  by  Pursh,  Wan- 
p^dieim,   and   others, 
IS  consiciered    by  Mi- 
chaux  to  be  merely  a 
variety    of    A^   nigrn, 
(See    p.  2312.)     Ac- 
cording to  Mr.  T^m- 
bert,  Wangenheim  de- 
scribes   it   as  a   tree 

not  exceeding  30  ft.  in     ^      ^     ^_^    ^r-  g228 

height, with  short, awl- 
shaped,  acute  leaves,  and  a  rcildish  brown  bark.  The  cones  are  rather  longer 
and  redder  than  those  of  A,  nigra,  and  covered  with  resin,  Mr,  Lambert 
states  that,  on  examining  two  parcels  of  cones  obtained  from  America,  he 
found  those  of  A,  rubra  *'  longer,  larger,  more  obtuse,  of  a  shining  reddish 
brown  colour;  the  scales  semicircular,  each  divided  by  a  notch  in  the 
middle,  and  with  their  margins  entire."  Michaux  says  that  the  red  spruce  is 
in  no  way  inferior  to  the  black  spruce  in  the  qtiality  of  its  timber,  which 
**  unites  in  the  highest  degree  all  the  good  qualities  that  characterise  the 
species."  He  also  states  that,  instead  of  being  a  low  tree,  it  is  superior  in 
size  to  the  black  spruce,  as  it  generally  grows  in  richer  soil ;  and  that  the 
wood  is  reddishj  instead  of  being  white.  In  Lawson^s  Aftinual,  it  is  slated 
that  A^  rubra  differs  essentially  both  from  A.  nigra  and  J,  6lba  in  all  its 
parts ;  and  particularly  in  its  leaves,  which  are  more  slender  and  sharper- 
pointed  than  in  either  of  these  species.  (A/an.,  p.  .369.)  According  to 
Wangenheim,  it  is  a  native  of  Nova  Scotia  and  Newfoundland,  and  the  more 
northern  parts  of  North  America.  It  was  cultivated  in  England,  by  Miller, 
before  1755.  The  rate  of  growth  is  the  same  as  that  of  A.  nigra,  from 
which  the  trees  in  the  Horticultural  Societ3''s  Gmrden,  and  at  Dropmore, 
seem  scarcely  to  differ,  except  in  the  colour  of  the  cones, 

StatUticx.    In  Enflujd  :  in  DvtkihtK, at  Bearwood,  U  years  plaufftl.  It  It  30ft.  high  :  iii  Vorklhir^ 
at  llacktea,  M\  year*  |i4antcd,  it  Is  <jL)  ft.  high,  the  diameter  of  the  trunk  I  ft  8  Id,,  and  of  the  head 
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nft»*|  ■IGtlMI|iaikl39i>n9i>*loil.llto401t.  high.  In  I/clanU,  at  Dubltn.  Iti  tbt  GlMtievlii 
BoUale  Oardm,  3S  reu»  pUnted,  it  i«  35  It  blgh.  In  France,  in  the  Patk  of  Clerraux.S^  year» 
plintiKl,  it  U  3E)fl.  high.     In  BaYsria,  in  the  Englith  Garden  at  Munich,  18  |c«n  |ii«it«il.  It  U 

t  5.  A.  ^HiTHJA'SA  Wall.     Smith's,  or  ifie  Hbnalai/an^  Spruce  Fir. 

Buwnmmu.    Plrwa  Smith^iui  WaU.  PL  A«iat,  Rar,  J.  p.^i.  L  S4(j..  Cat..  N'o.  OO&J.,  I^Amb.  Pia»  9. 
t  Ki  P.  tCAittrttn  Roylc  III.,  t  84.  CI.;   A,  Mortnda  Horl;  Kaga.  or  naggoc,  in  tbe  Parbutc* 

siuttZpimttM,  Wall.  PI,  Aa.  lUt.,  L  34&  ^  Royle  IIL.  t  »!.  C  4. ;  I.amb.  Pin.,  J.  L  Sa  ;  and  our  Jig.  S989. 
fhjro  Rof le. 

iS/Jfr.  Char,,  S^t,  Leaves  compressed,  tetragonid*  straight,  awl-ehaped,  sharp' 
pointed.  Cones  ovate-ublong ;  scalen  olH>vate-rouiidisli,  coriaceous,  rigid, 
smuoth  on  the  margin.  Crest  of  the  anthers  roundish,  irregularly  cre- 
nated.  (1),  i>c#n.  in  Lamb,  /^i.)  Lcuvcs,  in  Royle's  specimen,  and  in  the 
ilortJciilturul  8ociely*8  Garden,  from  I  in.  to  l^in.  in  length.  Cone,  in 
Royle's  figure,  6  in.  long,  and  2^  in.  broad;  .scale  l|ui.  in  length,  and  the 
same  in  breadth  at  the  widest  [>art.  Speeds  about  the  size  of  those  of  the 
common  spnice;  with  the  win^,  Jin.  long,  ami  Jin.  broad.  A  pyramidal 
drooping-branchcd  tree;  growing,  in  the  Ifimulayna,  to  the  height  of  50  ft. 
Introduced  tn  1818* 

Vartttit't,  Dr.  Royle  observes  that  the  leave*  of  A,  Snnth«erna,  in  Widlich's 
figure,  are  much  broader  than  those  in  his  figure;  and  that  they  may  pro- 
bably  be  diflcrent  speciea  or  vafietie».  Judging  from  the  leaves,  the  tree 
in  the  Horticultural  Society's  Garden  .appears  to  lie  Dr.  Royle's  variety, 

Dftcription^  Sec.     A  pyramidal  tree,  50  ft. 
or  more  in  height,  with  a  light  grey  bark,  '-jj) 

Brauehlets  remotely  verticillute,  j^prcading,  %:mi¥j  ^ 

somewhat    pendulous.     Unexpended    buds  vSHwy,  m  <^'^' 

coppcr-coloureil.  Leaves  turned  in  every 
direction;  from  1  in*  to  l^in.  long;  erect 
and  Kpreuding,  fine,  conipressed-tetnigonal, 
struight,  uwl-.shaped,  stitf*  and  mucronate, 
rigid;  pale  green,  nnd  somewhat  glaucous, 
arising  fi'om  a  very  faintly  mnrke<l  silvery  line 
in  the  grooves  between  the  angles.  Male 
catkins  solitary,  thick,  oval'Oblong.  obtuse ; 
scarcely  I  in.  long;  yellow,  with  numerous 
ohlong-obtu«)e,  revolute,  brown  scales,  torn 
on  the  margin.  Anthers  linear-wedge- 
shnpcd  ;  2-celled,  opening  beneath  longitudi- 
nally by  two  fi^i&ures  ;  3  lines  long;  crowned 
with  a  roundish,  slightly  crenulated,  carti- 
laginous, rather  rigid,  convex  crest.  Cones 
terminal,  solitary,  pendulous,  ovate-oblong, 
cylindrical,  4 — 7  In.  long,  swcllc<l  in  the 
middle ;  scales  obovate-roundish,  coriace- 
ous,  rigid,  qtiife  entire,  rarely  cracked  ; 
brown,  convex,  smooth,  loosely  iM>brir>ite<l. 
Seeds  wcilge-shancd,  angled;  brown,  with  a  cruf^taocous  testa  ;  wing  unetjually 
sided.  ulM>VAte,  thinly  membranaceous,  dark  yellow,  truncate  at  the  a)iex.  ob^o- 
letely  crenulated.  (LflwA.,  Zi«ru'f..Bnd  obs.)  According  to  Ro\le,  a  very  fme 
resin  is  t>ecreted  on  the  conex,  which  would  yield  a  .%upenor  kind  of  turpentine. 
The  rate  of  growth  of  this  tree  in  british  gardens  is  almohl  as  rapid  us  thai 
of  the  common  spruce,  perh^ip^  etpially  8o.  A  tree  at  Flonetoun  }louge. 
rniiied  from  seed  in  iHlw,  was,  in  .lune,  |h;J7,"  17  ft.  0  in.  higii ;  though  the 
early  growth  of  the  plant  had  been  cheeked  by  its  having  been  kept  for 
two  years  in  a  pot.  The  tree  in  the  Horticultural  Society's  (iarden  has 
been  8  years  planted,  and  is  ISlL  high.  The  Himalaya  npruce  is  a  native 
of  Kamaon   and  Sirmore;  and,  according  to  Prolbssor  l>on,  it  i.i  ehietty 
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from  -'I.  oricntaJis  Toum,  P.  orieDtails  Lamb.  Pin.^  t.  39,»  a 
species  from  Armenia  and  the  western  parts  of  Georgia,  by 
tto  BOfO  COoapKfised  and  slenderer  leaves,  and  by  its  larger  cones  with 
Ifomkr  adJo.  Cones  o^  this  species  were  first  sent  to  the  Earl  of  Hope- 
|oun»  by  Dr.  Govan  of  Cupar,  in  1818;  who  had  received  them  from  his 
•on  in  the  East  Indies,  under  the  name  of  khutrow ;  and  from  these  seeds 
fbc  pUiit«  were  raised  the  same  year.  After  having  been  kept  in  pots  for 
two  ycftTs,  two  of  them  were  planted  in  the  arboretum  at  Hopcioun  House, 
one  was  sent  to  the  Horticultural  Society  of  London,  and  the  remainder  to 
ihe  Botanie  and  Experimental  Gardens  at  Edinburgh.  We  have  atreadj 
mentioned  that  the  larger  of  the  two  at  Hopctoun  House  was  17  fl.  6  in.  in 
June,  1837;  the  diameter  of  the  trunk,  at  1  ft.  from  the  ground,  2  ft.  2  in,; 
and  of  the  space  covered  by  the  branches,  1 1  ft.  The  branches,  Mr.  Smith 
informs  us,  are  a  little  pendulous;  and  the  leading  shoot,  in  1836,  was 
about  18  in.  long.  Some  scions  from  the  side  branches  of  this  tree  have 
been  grafted,  in  the  herbaceous  manner,  on  the  common  spruce,  at  the 
height  of  4(1.  or  bh^  from  the  ground,  allowing  three  or  four  tiers  of  branches 
of  the  spruce  to  remain ;  and  the  contrast  between  these  branches  and 
those  of  the  Himalayan  soruce  is  very  striking.  Several  plants  have  been 
raised  from  the  trees  at  Hopetoun  House  by  cuttings,  which  form  as  hand> 
some  young  trees  as  those  raised  from  seed.  Cones  and  seeds  have  since 
been  received  by  different  persons;  and  there  are  several  in  Lawson's  museum, 
Edinbm^h.  These  cones,  it  is  observed,  are  in  size  and  shape  somewhat 
resembling  those  of  A,  exc^lsa,  but  differ  in  their  scales,  which  are  almost 
round  and  entire  on  the  margin  ;  while  those  of  the  Norway  spruce  are  of  a 
rhomboidal  shape,  and  rugged  or  notched  on  the  outer  extremity.  The  seeds 
and  wings  are  also  very  similar.  (Lawton*t  Mantuti,  p.  370.)  There  can 
be  little  or  no  doubt,  but  that  this  tree  is  as  hardy  in  the  climate  of  Britain 
as  the  common  spruce;  and,  as  it  is  unquestionably  more  ornamental,  it 
well  deserves  a  place  in  every  collection.  It  is  readily  propagated  by  cut* 
tings ;  and,  as  the  trees  in  this  country  will  probably  m  a  short  time  pro. 
duce  cones,  plants,  if  there  should  be  an  extensive  demand  for  them,  will 
soon  be  nearly  as  cheap  as  those  of  the  common  spruce  fir.  In  the  mean 
time,  the  price,  in  the  London  nurseries,  is  2\i.  each.  A  great  many  plants 
of  this  species  have  been  raised  in  Knight's  Exotic  Nurserj',  from  seeds 
received  from  the  Himalayas,  and  extensivel^y  distributed  under  tlie  name  of 
P.  Pindrow,  Some  confusion  in  the  description  of  this  species,  in  the  Penny 
CydofH^e^  and  in  Lawson's  Manualy  has  resulted  from  the  cones  in  Dr. 
Wallich's  figure  being  placed  upright,  which,  if  they  had  been  actually  so, 
would  have  constituted  it  a  PJcea;  and,  accordingly,  Dr.  Lindley  calls  it  the 
Indian  silver  fir.  (See  Professor  Don,  in  Lambert's  third  volume,  t.  88.) 

1  6.  A.  (V  E.)  ORiBNTA^is  Toum,    The  Oriental  Spruce  Fir. 


I4€»tiflcmtia%.    Touro,  Cor.,  41.  ^  Du  Hun.  Artx,  t  |l  4l 
a^MMwMf.    Piniu  oriroUlii  hamA.  Pm.,  hL  S.,  1.  t  2 


%  «.,  5.  p. 
Lain)}.  Fin.,  ed.  2.,  1.  L  39. 


SB.,  Ltu.  Sp.  Ft,,  \»U  Sft;  9d.  aekh.,  4. 


Pirn,) 


9r.,i[e.  Levrei  •oUUry,  tctngoDaL  Coom  orate^nrUDdriol ;  Msalet  rboesbaid.  (Lami. 
Mr.  iLvatMirt  «UI«  tiut  be  iiMrrU  thii  tptcjie*  on  Uie  authority  of  Toiim«fbrt,  who  «ays 
( >W  du  f^maid^  f.  9B8u)  that  he  fbiind  it  grnirioK  in  the  Tidnity  of  TrvbiBondr^  wherr  it  ia  known 
i)y  the  nAinc  of  cUte.  It*  trunk  and  branches  he  itatei  to  be  about  the  ilae  of  thote  of  Picca 
pccUtiftta.  The  loaves  are  4  or  5  Unci  in  length,  and  not  Boore  than  half  a  line  in  breadth  i  their 
Mtour  U  a  fthlnlDf  grccniih  brown.    The  oooea  are  dncrttied  m  betnc  newly  cylindrical,  about 

]l,toln. 


t|fn. 


,  and  8  or  9  linn  In  Ai 


• ;  pointed,  aadeonpoMd  of  aoA,  i 


,  rounded  cealet,  which 


eover  vatY  minute  and  reainoui  aecdal  Hie  above  dcecfiptiaa  waa  written  in  1804,  before  Mr. 
X«mbaft  had  aeto  a  tpseimen  of  J.  orteatilla,  dtber  reoent  or  dried,  (torn  a  drawing  made  of  the 
ptant  In  the  ttne  of  iVmnMlbrt.  Pitvtouaty  to  tbennblkatlon  oThU  ■eoond  edition.  Mr.  Lambert 
recuived  a  ipectDMn  from  Sir  Oerc  Ouaely,  ooDected  by  that  gentleman  in  the  vicinity  of  Tefli* ; 
fmvn  piBminirig  which,  he  ttatei  the  ipeciAc  dittinctiontoTX  oriontlkiLt  to  be:  *'  •hott  gmadran- 
guUr  Leavf«,  cli^aely  tiid  tmbricalrly  arranged  on  the  brancbe»i  and  oblong;  elliptical  CODCa,  (bur 
ilmcs  thortcr  than  IhoM  of  d.  cxceLfa,  with  rhomboidal  entire  scaleL  The  leave*  are  twice  or 
KC^iiO^  and  are  distinctly  mueronulatc,  , 
The  *calce  of  the  eon«  SnaVy  becnnw  emar^inttc.  or  diehUy 
▼ery  itnpetfeci,  we  hj 


thrice  thcirtrr  than  thocc  of  A.  eKC^iiO^  and  are  distinctly  mueronulate,  not  i^olntleu,  ai  reorc- 

e  einaryinttf,  or  *hghUy 
urn, 
nnt  Mpled  IL     We  have  alraady  mentioned,  under  A.  fclba,  thc^opinion  of  Loiieleur  Dealoag- 


•eritcd  In  Mi-  Lambert'*  figure 

erenulatc.     Mr,  l.ambcrt'f  figure  being. aooordlog  to  hU  own  aceoi 


<ihanipa  (Ibnnad.  a*  be  itaSw^  aftor 
■peclet. 


(Ibnnad.  a*  be  itaSw^  after  oonparlng  the  drawingi  made  for  Toumefort  with  the  qieei. 
A.  ilb*  broufbl  ttvm  Amtiim  by  Hicbaux),  that  A.  orienLilii  iJ  only  a  variety  of  tliaC 
(&w  S.  /Hi  fl^.,  r  p  991.)     >Ve  think  It  only  a  variety  of  A.  « xc^lu. 
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Sect.  ii.     I -eaves  flat  ^  generally  glaucous  beneath^  imperfectly 

^-rowed. 
1  7.  A.  Douglass//  Lindl.     The  trideiU-hracted,  or  Douglas's,  Spruce  Fir. 

ldent{flcatioa.    LindL  in  Penn.  Cjrc,  1.  p.  32. 

Synontftnet.  P.  toxifblia  Lamb.  Pin.,  ed.  S.,  2.  t  47..  Purth  Ft.  Amer.  Sept.,  2.  p.  640. ;  A.  califSr. 
nia  Hon.;  Plnus  Dougllls^i  SiUnne  HSS.,  Lamb.  Pin., vol.  3. 1 9a  ;  the  Nootka  ViT, Smith  in  Reei'$ 
Cye.y  Na  28. 

Eneravingt.  Lamlx  Pin.  ed.  2.,  8.  t  47.,  and  toI.  S.  t.  9a  ;  our  fyf.  2290.,  firom  a  specimen  and 
•ketch  tent  to  us  by  Mr.  M*Nab,  Jun.,  of  the  Caledonian  Horticultural  Society's  Garden  ;  and  the 
plate  of  this  species  in  our  last  Volume,  taken  flrom  the  young  tree  in  the  London  Horticultural 
Society's  Oarden,  and  from  a  drawing  in  the  possession  of  the  Horticultural  Society. 

Spec.  Char.,  Sfc.  Leayes  flat,  blunt,  entire,  pectinate,  silvery  beneath.  Cones 
ovate-oblong.  Bracteas  elongated,  linear,  3-pointed.  (Z).  Don  in  Ijomb. 
Pin.)  Leaves  from  I  in.  to  1^  in.  long.  Cones  from  3J  in.  to  4  in.  long, 
and  ]^in.  to  If  in.  broad;  scales,  without  the  bractea,  l^in.  long,  and 
the  same  broad;  with  the  bractea.  If  in.  in  Icn^h.  Seed,  with  the  wing, 
Xin.  long,  and  f  in.  broad ;  without  the  wing,  j^in.  long,  and  -^  in.  broad. 
The  seeds  are  about  the  same  size  as  those  of  Pfcea  pectinkta,  but  more 
oblong.  Cotyledons,  ?.  A  native  of  the  north-west  coast  of  North  Ame- 
rica, where  it  was  discovered  by  Menzies  about  1797,  and  afterwards  by 
Douglas,  who  introduced  it  in  1826.  It  flowers  at  Dropmore  in  May. 
Varictiei.  Pursh  states  that  he  has  among  his  specimens  two  varieties,  or 
probably  distinct  species,  which,  for  want  of  the  fructification,  he  can  not 
decide  upon.  One  has  acute  leaves,  green  on  both  sides ;  and  the  other 
emarginate  leaves,  glaucous  beneath.  The  seedling  plants  of  A.  Dougl&stt, 
raised  in  England,  exhibit  some  difference  in  the  length  and  width  of  their 
foliage ;  but,  as  far  as  we  have  observed,  none  worthy  of  being  propagated 
by  extension  as  a  distinct  variety.  Mr.  M'Nab,  jun.,  and  Mr.  Lawson,  bow- 
ever,  inform  us  that  there  is  a  very  distinct  variety  in  several  gardens  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Edinburgh,  which  was  raised  from  seeds  sent  home 
by  Drummond.  The  largest  specimen  is  in  the  collection  at  Lahill,  near 
Largo,  in  Fife,  where  it  is  14  ft.  high ;  and  there  is  one  in  the  Caledonian 
Horticultural  Society's  Garden,  under  the  name  of  A.  toxifolia,  which,  in 
1837,  was  5  ft.  high.  From  what  Mr.  M'Nab,  jun.,  told  us,  it  may  be 
described  as  follows :  — 

1  A.  jD.  2  Uurifoiia.  —  Stem  and  side  branches  straight ;  while  in  A,  Don- 
glkstt  they  are  always,  when  young,  more  or  less  in  a  zigzag  direction, 
though  they  become  eventually  straight.  Leaves  twice  the  length 
of  those  of  A.  Dougl^,  and  of  a  much  deeper  green.  Fig.  2230, 
is  from  a  specimen  and  a 
sketch  received  from  Mr. 
M'Nab,  showing  the  foliage 
and  manner  of  branching  of 
A.  Dougl^sai  in  the  Cale- 
donian Horticultural  So- 
ciety's Oarden,  and  which 
corresponds  exactly  with 
the  trees  of  this  name  in  the 
London  Horticultural  So- 
ciety's Oarden, and  at  Drop- 
more.  Fig.  2231.  is  from  a 
sketch  of  the  mode  of  rami- 
fication and  of  the  foliage  of 
a  tree  named  A.  tzxifbha  in 
the  Edinburgh  Botanic  Oar- 
den, and  whjch  was  raised 
from  seeds  received  from  the  lute  Mr.  Thomas  Drummond,  after 
the  arctic  expedition.  It  is,  Mr.  M'Nab  observes,  an  upright-growing 
tree;  and,  with  its  long  and  dark  leaves,  very  distinct  from  all  the 
specimens  of  A.  Dougmsn  that  he  had  seen  elsewhere.  The  tree 
7  L 
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of-i.  D.  /axiftjlia  in  the  Edinburgh  Botanic  Garden  is  8  ft.  high,  di- 
uraettr  of  the  heud  4  ft.  6  in.,  ond  of  the  trunk  3  in.  The  tree 
of ,'/.  Doiigliwu  in  the  Caledonian  Ilorticultural  Society's  Gardens 
Mr.  M'Nab  describes  as  a  large  bush,  with  a  very  weak  leailing^ 
shoot,  8  ft.  high,  diameter  of  the  head  10  ft.,  and  of  the  trunk  +  in. 

Description,  Src  A  large  conical  tree,  vviih  a  rugged  greyish  b^o^«n  bark, 
from  G  in.  to  9  in.  thick,  and  abounding  in  balsamic  resin.  Leaves  somewhat;] 
pectinate  and  8[>reading,  narrow-linear,  obtuse  on  the  margin  and  apex,  ouite 
entire,  Hut ;  dark  green  above,  marked  on  the  mi<!dlc  with  a  depressed  line, 
and  silvery  beneath ;  1  in.  long.  Mule  catkins  short,  dense,  obtuse,  scarcely 
^  in.  long.  Bracteas  scarious,  concave,  very  obtuse,  ciliatc  and  torn  on  the 
marjiin.  Ambers  obcordute,  very  uiJiort,  2i»ctlled;  crest  very  short,  obinse, 
thick,  tubercle-like.  Cones  terminal  on  the  apex  of  the  branches,  solitary, 
pentlulous,  ovate-oblong,  bright  brown,  Nvith  many  linear  acuniinale  bracteas 
at  the  base  ',  scales  roundisli,  concave,  coriacuous,  quite  entire,  persistent, 
smooth.  Bracteolcs  linear,  tncuapidate,  cartiia^inuiis  and  nicnibrunaceous, 
twice  as  long  as  the  scales;  teeth  acuminate,  middle  one  by  much  the  longest. 
Seeds  oval;  testa crustaceous  ;  winy;  elliptic,  olitiise,  clicstntit  brown,  slightlyj 
convex  on  the  exterior  marj;;in,  {Lnmb,,  Pruu.  Ct/r.^  and  obs.)  According  to 
t Douglas, the  trunks  of  this  sfjccies,  in  the  foiests  of  the  north-west  of  Auie- 
krica,  vary  from  2  ft,  to  10  ft.  in  diameter,  »nd  from  100ft,  to  ISO  ft.  in  height. 
I  Occasionally,  the  tree  arrives  at  still  greater  dijnensions ;  as  a  proof  of  which, 
Douglas  mentions  a  stump  which  still  exists  near  Fort  (teorge,  on  the 
Columbia  river,  which,  exclusive  of  the  bark,  and  at  3  ft.  from  the  ground, 
measured  48  ft.  in  circumference.  The  bark  in  young  trees  has  its  recepta- 
cles filled  with  n  clear  yellow  resin,  in  the  same  manner  as  that  of  the  Imlm 
of  Gilead ;  luiil  the  bark  o(^  old  trees  is  said  to  make  excellent  fuel.  The 
timber  is  heavy,  firm,  with  few  knots,  about  the  same  yellow  colour  as  that  of 
the  yew,  and  not  in  dm  least  liable  to  warp.  The  rate  of  growth  of  this  tret, 
in  the  climate  of  Lonilon,  apjiears  to  be  nearly  as  great  as  that  of  the  common 
a|iruce;  but,  as  it  has  a  tendency  to  send  out  a  profusion  of  side  branche?, 
it  does  not  increase  in  height  so  much  as  it  does  in  width  and  bushines.s. 
It  often  protrudes  two  growths  in  a  season,  but  often,  also,  sends  up  contend- 
ing leading  shoots.  When  this  is  not  the  case,  the  terminal  shoot  of  the 
season,  under  favourable  circumstances,  in  a  tree  6  ft.  high,  is  from  I  ft  3  in.  to 
I  It.  8  in.  in  a  year.  The  tallest  specimen  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of 
Lojulon  is  in  the  Horticultural  Society's  Garden  ;  where,  in  1837,  10  years 
from  the  seed,  it  was  I  Oft.  high.  A  plant  at  Dropmore,  of  the  same  age,  was, 
in  August,  1837,  19  ft,  high,  and  bcariTig  several  cones. 

Gtograpfti/f  Hutor^f  i.fc,  ^4^bies  Douglusii  is  found  in  immense  forests  in 
north-west  America,  from  43"^  to  52^.  n.  lat.  It  was  originally  discovered 
by  Mr.  Menzies,  at  Nootka  Sound,  when  he  touched  at  that  coast  during  his 
voyage  rounil  the  world  with  Captain  Vancouver,  in  1797  ;  and,  from  a  speci- 
pieu  without  tiowcra  or  cones,  a  figure  was  [mblished  b\  Mr,  Lambert,  uutler 
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the  name  of  ^inus  laxifblta,  in  1626.  le  was  also  gathered  on  the  bonks  of 
the  Columbia  by  Mr.  Lcww,  unil  s(iecifiiens  of  it  were  seen  in  his  herbaritiin 
by  Pursh.  In  ISl^j,  the  ircc  was  re-di^covered  by  Doudi»H»  and  cones 
were  wnt  home  by  him,  from  which  [)lants  were  raided  by  tnc  London  Hor- 
ticiiltiira)  Society,  tn  \H26,  nnd  di«.iribnted  throughout  tlic  country.  The 
trees  ajipeur  to  be  as  hardy  in  Eiif^laiid  as  the  silver  fir;  and  In  Scotland,  in 
Perthshire,  at  Mcthven  Castle,  they  produce  shoots  of  from  t  it.  4 in.  to  1  ft. 
0  in.  long  every  year.  The  tree  bore  cone.%  for  the  first  time  in  England,  at 
Dropmore,  in  \H^,  when  the  plant  there  already  mentionetl  produced  one 
cone.  This  year  ( IB37)  it  has*  ulH>ve  a  dozen  ;  *o  that,  in  all  probal)iht\,  there 
will  soon  be  abundance  of  seeds  of  thia  species,  from  which  extensive  plajita- 
tions  may  be  raised,  and  the  value  of  the  specie*  a*?  a  limber  tree  proved. 
In  the  rne>m  time,  the  plant  is  readily  propagated  by  cuttings,  which  appear  to 
make  m  ^ood  trees  as  seedling  plants. 

StnttMticM.     In  thp  nokjihtMurhood  nt  l^aiiiton,  Rl  Miuiwclt  HUt,  it  u  9  fl«  high  j,  4t  tho  X\x\\t  Of  Dv. 
vuna.hir«'«  Villa,  iit  Chiiwirk,  ami  at  Uimdun  Rertorv.  r'fi.  hifih.  tti  Kent,  at  Cnbh.im  lUU,  a  UN  n. 


.c  vnritty  i*  Itn.  hiira.     Id  ]t««irr«w»hirp. 


is.  A.  MKNZiE's//I)oujtlas.  Menzies's,  or  Me  warUd'-bratirhed^  Spruce  Fir. 

"'ur/ir  •an,  hmtx  I^mlwrt,  and  llie  M«da  ttum  ■peclinen* 
li'.-rL<4>iuir)  tciit  liMtnc  by  Dougltt*. 


Smgr«Hftg*- 

kn  th«  HorlVtuliur^l  ::iLH.'it:tj ' 

Sprc,  C/tar,^  dj-r.  Leaver 
tion.  Cones  cy- 
lindrical ;  scalea 
scariou*,  gnawed 
on  the  margin. 
( I).  Don  in  La»i6. 
Pin.)  Leaves  jfin. 
long.  Cones  frotit 
2fm.  to  3  in.  long, 
and  from  I  in.  to 
I  *  in,  brood;  Stales 
I  in.  long, and  a  in. 
broad.  Seed  ve- 
ry small,  acarcclv 
I  in.  long  ;  with 
the  wing,  ^  in. 
long.  A  native  of 
the  north  of  Ca- 
lifornia, where  it 
was  discovered  by 
Dotiglag,  and  in- 
troduced by  him 
in  1831. 

tree  with  the  gene- 
ral iippearancc  of  •^. 
I)oug(aii»»  Branch- 
es und  branch k't^lu- 
berclcd.  Budh  ovate, 
acute,  covered  with  rcoin. 
beiiilg  twisted  at  the  bMC, 


acute,  flat;  silvery  beneath,  turned  in  every  direc* 


Leave!  turned  in  cvcrjr  direction,  retiuptnate  from 
linear,  mucronulate,  incurved ;  silvery  beneath, 
7  1.  2 
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articubtc^l  with   an  elevated    tubercle,   very  short,  not  more  th&n    2  in. 

loivg,  rigid,  rather  uharp-pointed,  and  very  soon  fallings  off*  the  dried  spe- 
cimens. Conea  [icnJulous,  cylindrical,  3  in.  long ;  scales  elliptic,  obtuse, 
Ifjose,  somewhat  wavy,  cartilaginous  and  scarious;  bright  brown;  rdLgge<I» 
when  mature,  on  tlie  upper  margin ;  persistent  after  the  seeds  hare 
dropped.  Bractcoks  lanceolate,  acute,  rather  rigid,  irr^ulurly  crenulated 
on  the  margin  ;  hall"  the  leJigth  of  the  scales.  Seeds  sumll,  brown.  6rst 
e<>nvcx,  and  then  flat  ;  wing  somewhat  elliptic,  slightly  and  irregularly 
crenulated  at  the  apex ;  the  other  uiargio  straight,  thick,  and  revolutc. 
(ZiffMiA.,  Pe7m.  Cyc,  and  obser\ations.)  Douglas  describes  the  wood  of  th)s 
species  as  bein;?  of  e>cellent  quahtv  ;  but  little  is  known  respecting  the  habit 
of  the  tree.  It  was  found  on  the  north-west  coast  of  America,  in  North 
California;  and  named  by  its  discoverer  in  honour  of  our  much  esteemed 
friend,  Archilndd  Mcnzies,  Esq. ;  u  botanist  who  has  intrfwluced  many  valu- 
able sjiccies ;  and  who,  having  discovered  many  olhtrs,  of  which  he  was 
unable  to  procure  seeds,  nearly  40  years  ago,  has  had  the  pleasure  of  seeing 
them  at  length  introduced,  and  brought  into  general  cultivation.  Only  a  veiy 
few  plants  of  J.  Men/ie^ii/  were  raised  in  the  Horticultural  Society's  Garden 
in  the  year  1832;  so  that  the  species  is  at  present  extremely  rare  in  this 
CiJuntry ;  it  is,  however,  as  we  are  informed  by  Mr.  Lawson  and  Mr.  M'Nab, 
jnn.,  much  more  [dcntiful  in  Scotland.  The  plant  in  the  Horticultural 
Society's  (lardetj  is  nearly  3ft.  high;  and  there  are  plants  about  the  same 
height  at  Highclere  and  Hcndon  Rectory.  It  is  readily  propagated  by  cut- 
tings; and  plants  may  be  procured  in  the  nurseries  at  3  guincns  each. 

t  9.  A.  CANADK'NSiii  L,    Tlic  Canada  PinCj  or  Hcvthck  Spruce  Fir* 

Idfntifitation.     Michx.  N.  Amcr.  Syl..  a  p.  185. 

SynonjfiHf*.    P.  canadtiniis  Lit^.  Sp.  Pt.^  1121.;  P.  nmcriciru  Du  Rat  Harbk.t  tA.  Pott,  %  p.  ISl., 

Ait.  thirt.   KciP.,  X  p.  570  ,   T^nuh.  Pin.,  ed,  SI,  1,  t  45  <  Smilk  in  Itr^i'i  I've  .  S"  -A  ;  /*.  ^*hle« 

americA.iui  Marxk.  ^rh,  yl»fi*T.,  i».  Uii  ;  Fcrujic,  by  the  Vtvwlt  iu  CaujuiA  ;  Sapiii  du  Ciiuula,  jFV.  ; 

S<:hii?rUti^  Fkhte,  Ger. 
EHtiraPin^M,    Uiiib,  Pin,  wf.  S,.  1.  1 45.;  Miehx.  N.  AWM.  SyL,  a  L  lift ;  N.  Dtt  Hua.,  5.  t.  82. 

{,  ).  ;  niid  ihc  i>liileiorthis  tree  In  our  tut  Volume. 

SpcL\  C/tnr.^  ^-i'.  Leaves  solitary,  flat,  slightly  denticulate,  obtuse,  two-ranked. 
Cones  oval,  terminal,  pendent,  naked,  scarcely  longer  than  the  leaves.  ( Luit.) 
Leaves  from  |  in.  to  |in.  long,  and  Vff'H'  broad.  Cones  from  |in.  to  |  in. 
long,  and  I  in.  broad ;  scales  rouud-obloog,  i  in.  long,  and  ^  in.  broad. 
Seed  very  small,  scarcely  i  in.  long ;  and  wiUi  the  wing,  Jin.  long.  Native 
of  North  .America,     Introduced  in  1736. 

Description.  The  hemlock  spruce,  in  Europe,  is  a  most  elegant  tree,  from 
tlie  symmetrical  disposition  of  its  branches,  which  droop  gracefully  at  their 
extremities,  and  its  light,  and  yet  tufted,  foliage.  Li  America,  while  the  tree 
is  young  and  under  .StI  ft,  high,  it  is  as  bcantitul  as  iu  England ;  but,  when  it 
pftttains  its  full  growth,  Michaux  informs  us,  the  large  limbs  are  usually  broken 
[off  4  ft.  or  5  ft.  j'rom  the  trunk,  and  the  withered  extremities  are  seen  "  staring; 
out"  through  the  little  twigs  which  have  sprung  out  around  them.  "In 
this  mutilated  state,  by  whicli  it  is  easily  reci>gnised,  it  has  a  disagreeable 
Aspect,  and  presents,  while  in  fidl  vigour,  an  image  of  decrepitude."  This 
breaking  of  the  limbs  is  attributed  to  the  snow  lodging  upon  the  close,  tufted, 
huri/ontal  branches  ;  and  it  never  happens  to  young  trees,  the  wootl  of  which 
is  more  elastic.  (See  p.  2137.)  Wichaux  adds  that  the  woods  in  the  northern 
states  are  filled  with  dead  trees  of  the  hemlock  spruce;  but  he  is  unable  to 
say  whether  they  have  been  killed  by  an  insect,  or  by  some  other  cause.  The 
dead  moss-grown  trees  of  this  species,  he  adds,  "  which  stand  mouldering 
for  20  or  30  years,  deform  the  forests  of  this  part  of  the  United  States  ;  and 
give  them  a  gloomy  and  desolate  appearance."  This  species  has  the  pecu- 
liarity of  sometiuie.s  ceasing  to  grow  at  the  height  of  2ft.  or  2h,  Gin.  In  thi». 
ttate,  eays  Michaux,  it  has  a  pymmidal  shape,  and  its  compact  tufted  brancht 
adhere  to  the  ground.  The  trunk  of  the  hendock  spruce  is  straight,  and  of 
uniform  size  for  two  thirds  o^  its  hcmht.     The  branches  are  niunerous  and 
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spreading,  but  slender  in  proportion  to  thdr  extent.  The  bark  is  light- 
coloured  and  smooth^  except  ou  very  old  trees.  The  leaves  are  Ironi  ^  in.  to 
8  Imes  long,  flat,  raucronoua,  and  disposetl,  though  irregular!}',  in  two  ranks ; 
and  downy  when  young,  tind  serrated,  or  rough,  at  their  inargiuB;  they  are 
of  a  very  vivid  light  green,  with  two  silvery  stripes  underncatTi.  The  male 
Howers  arc  few  together,  formin"  a  small  head  on  a  long  footstalk.  The  cones 
are  only  a  little  lonj>er  than  the  leaves;  pendulous  on  the  extremilic«  of  the 
brunches  ;  green  when  young,  but  becoming  brownish  when  ripe ;  the  scales 
are  few,  roundish,  Brnooth,  and  entire  on  the  margins.  The  seeds*  arc  very 
small,  and  oi' n  light  brown,  with  the  wings  nearly  white,  (Aftchx.)  The  full- 
grown  trees  of  the  hemlock  spruce,  iu  England,  have  a  rounder  hetiJ,  and  a 
more  pendulous  habit  of  growth,  than  is  the  case  with  any  other  lir,  either 
of  America  or  Europe.  Most  of  the  largest  specimens,  also,  such  as  the 
original  tree  at  Mill  llill,  a  large  tree  at  Woburn  Farm,  one  at  Claremout, 
and  that  at  Slruthfieldsaye,  have  forked  trunks.  When  the  tree  is  young, 
the  brunches  are  quite  pendulous,  and  remarkably  elegant.  The  rate  of 
growth,  in  the  climate  of  London,  is  rather  slow  ;  but  plants,in  10  years,  will 
attain  the  height  of  0  ft.  or  8  ft. ;  and  in  20  years,  of  loft,  or  20ft.  The  fmert 
ApedmeuH  in  the  neighbourhood  of  London  are  tho.se  alluded  to  above,  which 
are  from  3D  ft.  to  6i)  ft.  in  height ;  and  Srome  trees  nt  Whitton  (of  one  of  whitJi 
a  portrait  will  be  found  in  our  last  Volume),  which  ore  from  30ft.  to  50  ft. 
in  height,  with  trunks  from  1  ft.  Gin.  to  2ft.  in  diameter. 

Gcograpfti/  ami  Huttirri/.  According  to  Pursh,  the  hemlock  spruce  h  found 
in  the  most  northern  regions  of  Canada,  and  on  the  highest  mountains,  as  fur 
M)uth  as  C^olina.  Michaux  says  that  it  iei  a  native  of  the  coldest  regions  of 
the  New  World,  and  that  it  begins  to  appear  al>out  Hudson's  Bay.  Near  the 
Lake  St.  John,  and  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Quebec,  it  fills  thcforcats;  and  in 
Nova  J^cotia,  New  Brunswick,  the  district  of  Maine,  the  state  of  Venuont, 
nnd  the  upper  parts  of  New  Hampshire,  it  forms  three  quarters  of  the  ever- 
green woods,  of  which  the  remainder  consists  of  the  black  spruce.  Farther 
south,  it  is  less  common;  and,  in  the  middle  and  southern  states,  h  seen 
only  on  the  Alleghanies ;  and,  even  there,  it  is  often  confined  to  the  sides  of 
lorrcnta,  and  to  the  more  humid  and  gloomy  exposures.  In  the  country  east 
and  north  of  Massachusetts,  which,  without  etnbracing  Canada,  is  more  than 
750  m'des  long,  by  about  250  miles  broad,  these  trees  are  constantly  found  at 
the  foot  of  the  hills,  and  constitute  nearly  half  the  unbroken  forests  which 
cover  that  extensive  region.  In  thi.s  district  moist  soils  appear  unfavourable 
to  its  growth  ;  but  it  attains  a  large  size  ou  soils  proper  for  growing  corn. 
The  hemlock  spruce  was  introduced  into  England  by  Peter  Collinson,  about 
the  year  1 736  ;  and  the  original  tree  is  probably  tluit  still  .standing  in  the  grounds 
at  Mill  Hill,  where  it  has  two  trunks,  each  about  1  ft.  in  diameter,  and  50  ft.  high. 
(  Sec  p.  57.)  The  tree  is  occasionally  found,  both  in  Frjuice  and  Germany,  of 
conHideruble  size,  ami  ripening  its  seeds.  As  seeds  are  annually  imported, 
anil  even  jiroduccd  by  the  old  trees  in  this  country,  the  plant  is  not  scarce  in 
the  nursenes. 

Propvrticxand  Uies,  The  wood  of  the  hemlock  spruce,  according  to  Michaux, 
is  leas  valuable  than  that  of  any  other  of  the  large  resinous  trees  of  North 
America ;  but  the  bark  is  inestimable,  in  that  country,  for  the  purj)oscs  of  the 
lanncT.  It  is  esteemed  an  excellence  in  wood  to  split  ill  a  straight  line,  which 
it  doc«  when  the  fibre  is  vertical :  but  that  of  the  hentlock  spruce  is  so  oblique, 
that  it  makes  the  circuit  of  trunks  1  ft.  3  in.  or  I  ft.  8  in.  in  diameter,  in  ascend- 
ing 5  ft.  or  6  ft.  Besides  this  defect,  which  is  genend,  and  which  renders  it 
Dnfit  for  rural  fences,  the  old  trees  frequently  have  iheii*  concentric  circles 
aeparated  ut  intervals,  or,  in  the  language  of  the  coutttry,  are  shaky,  which 

frcatly  impaitK  their  strength.  This  effect  is  [iroduccd  by  the  winds,  which 
ave  a  powerful  hold  upon  the  large  compuct  sununit  formed  by  the  head 
of  the  hen.lock  spruce,  exposed,  as  it  generally  is,  :dM»ve  the  heads  of  the 
surrounding  trees.  The  wood  u;  found  to  decay  rapidly  when  expose<l  to 
tJ»e  atmosphere,  and  t«  therefore   improper   for   the  cTitcrnal  coverinf?   *«r 
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houses  i  winch  is  iinother  important  defect  tn  a  country  where  Dearly  all  th« 
hoiiac!»  ure  of  wood  :  but  whtsu  covered  it  is  of  great  duration ;  uid  as 
the  white  pin^j  (P.  ^rolms)  l>ecomes  rarer,  the  hemlock  spruce  is  sub- 
stituted for  it  as  extensively  iis  possible.  It  is  firjuer,  though  coarser 
^rained ;  aflbrdu  a  tighter  huM  to  nails ;  and  o^ers  more  re^u^tance  to  the 
unprc»sion  ol'  other  bodie*.  For  this  reason,  it  is  etjiplo3ed,  in  the  disttrict 
of  iMaine,  in  liic  form  of  2-inch  planks,  for  threshing-floors.  But  the  most 
oouitnon  uoe,  in  which  great  quantities  are  consumed  in  the  nonliern  states, 
is  for  the  firist  sheuth'ujg  of  wooden  houses,  which  are  afterwards  covered 
with  clap-bourds  (aee  p.  228"^,^  of  white  pine.  For  economy,  the  interior 
frame  is  boinctimes  made  of  hemlock  spruce ;  and  it  is  found,  when  guarded 
from  humidity,  to  be  a&  durable  as  any  other  specie^;!,  [t  is  aUuvs  choaen 
for  the  laths  of  the  interior  walla,  and  is  exported  in  thiaform  to  England.  In 
the  district  of  Maine,  it  is  usually  taken  for  the  posts  of  rural  fences,  which  last 
about  I J  years,  and  are  preferable  to  those  of  the  grey  and  red  oaks  (i^uercus 
ambigua  and  U,  rubra).  It  contauis  little  resin,  and  the  truuk  is  but  slightly 
coaled  with  turpentine,  evert  where  large  pieces  of  l»ark  have  been  a  long 
time  removed.  The  bark,  when  tised  for  taiinuig,  is  taken  from  the  tree  iti 
the  month  of  June;  and  half  the  epidermic  i&  shaved  otf  with  a  plniie  before  it 
LB  thrown  into  the  mill.  From  the  district  of  Maine,  it  is  exported  to  Bostoa, 
Providence,  Stc,  and  is  aJjuosit  exclusively  empIo\ed  in  the  tanyatils  at  ihoac 
places.  It  is  brought  to  New  York  from  the  upper  partK  of  the  Hudi^un,  and 
IS  sometimes  carried  to  Daltiniore.  Its  deep  t-e<l  colour  is  imparted  to  the 
leather ;  and,  tboujy;h  it  is  hiferior  to  the  bark  of  the  oak,  the  American  tanners 
think  the  bark  of  the  tMo  kinds  united  lU'c  better  than  either  of  t hum  ulone. 
Ueiidock  iipruce  bark  was  once  ex^>orted  to  England,  but  the  commerce  has 
ceased  with  the  demand.  The  Indiunn  are  said  to  use  it  in  dyeing  their  light 
baskets  uuide  of  red  muple.  (^Mu-fur.)  The  younj<;  twit;!i  and  cuqh  of  the 
shoots  arc  used  by  the  settlers  as  a  substitute  for  tea ;  the  e&sence  of  spruce 
is  aUo  extracted  from  tiie  shoots.  Iti  England,  the  hemlock  spriiee  forn);» 
one  of  the  most  ornumtnial  of  the  fir  limiily;  being  amunii  needle-leaved 
evergreen  trees  what  the  weeping  willow  is  atnong  the  willows.  As  it  bears 
the  knife,  and  is  extremely  hurdy,  it  might  be  employed  us  hedges  ;  for 
which  purpose  it  is  used  In  the  American  nurseries,  along  with  the  Tliuju 
occidentalih. 
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Stntiitkt.     In  llic  envlronfl  of  I.  ir 
Ihv  diiiuitler  ol  Utv  truriK  i  It.  6  In  , 
hiKh,  wilh  4<Lrulik  1  ft  t/)n.  tn  diai  veli  Hill,  it  u  mn.  ht^h  ;  at  Ai  .  »t 

bUmnorv,  U  UJOft.  hi^h,  diutnc<vr  .-.  ,,..  ......^  1  n,  «",(n  ,  mid  of  the  ^"  •         '♦  .mi. 

tn  I>ovon«bire,  at  Hyttoek  Park, '21  year*  pUiiiLti,  u  lA/iOtt  IiikH.     l<i  irk, 

U  ycdrft  Tiliuvtcd,  it  i*  t^  ft^  hlfih.     In  Ilamitiihire,  At  Alrc>torii,  41  Vl  .  at 

ikratliAekJuye,  ll  U  *5ft.  high,  iUe  dlAnioter  of  the  trunk  *J  it,  aiitl .  i  l  t-t. 

fthirci,  at  Kiufpiwcftoii,  12  ycuTi  planted,  it  is  l!»(t.  hixd.     In  hurrc'>\  ni  6t.  ^\,  ^  .irt 

|»laiited,  it  U  ^ft.  hi^h  ;  at  CluriMiiont.  it  ii  tl  ft  high,  lht>  diAimMKr  of  thi!  truiw  i  or 

the  UiMd  'oft.  ;  at  Uekham,  ;U  yean  [tUiilrd,  it  U  18  It.  high.     In  Suuvx,  nt  \N  an 

pi'.  It.  high.     In  WiltuFjiro,  ai  NVardour  Cjuile,  50  year*  planti-d.  it  i-  (he 

(ii.  trunk  ;jn.hm.,  tuni  of  tliu  hfad  4^11.  — North  of  Ixiudon,     In  .at 

S«j  a,  high,  with  atrunk  1  ft    In  iriimetcr.    In  BL-rkfblre, at  Bcaruoo*!,  .u««l, 

it  H  I- 11  hi^'ii  ;  tit  I>ilton  Vmk,  M  '.  .  it  iit  JU  It.  liigli.     In  Hert'Iord»hw  ntli 

Park,  .ii>  year*  old,  it  i«  KJ  rt.  hiah.  1 1  (  the  trmilt  1  ft,  fi  iiv.,  and  of  tJ  In 

Hertfordthire,  at  Ciwhiobury,  ^AJ  >i  !  if 'JM  ft   hi<h  ;  at  thi-^Jmiit^  )(i  >  ,  itia 

tin.  high,     lit  licict'ttonihirr,  at  LlVJ^t■  n  •  asiU;,  !r    xv.v.i  i.l-uitLiJ,  it  i*  I'Jit.    i  i  oir 

CmMIp,  18  )car«  I'lantivl,  it  i«  13tt,  high,     la  Noting  Km  i    .■  ,   <;  i  imubcr  Tark,  u  In 

dUiU'.iuUhirc.  at  I'lenthmm,  it  it  lf<  ft.  hiRh      In  \\    i      '  l.^i    r<  ,     )    i  <<iiibe  Abhc\.  u-^i^ 

It  ll  41  It.  high,  Iht  riiaiTM'tor  uf  the  trmik  i  ft.  ,?ifi  ,  .uul  ui   lu.    I.i.,.ii  .iii  ft.      In  V  at 

Crnnmc,  *)  yfam  planti'd,  it  i»  J^jft.hiRh.     in  York»liiri-,  at  (iriiii»*on,  I'J  yi-ar*  i  i    ft. 

Jtlgh.  —  III  !»cvUand,  at  ilofictouu   lluu^o,  It  \§  .'i:')  (l.  hiKh,  the  diatnc^cr  of  the  iruu  itid 

orUu>  hi-ad  !]:]  ll:     Iti  UoxburLitMli  ri-.  /li   Minto,  5U  yean  plantvd,  it  Ii>  .iTtfl  high.     1  >•..  nt 

TaymouUi,  it  tki^ift.  Iiiah.  tl  t  the  trunk  1  a.  r>in.,  jind  of  the  he.-<a  l.n. ;  ajtullicr,  ilK) 

yeart  tdantcd,  u  ffllfl,  higl',  r  of  the  t^mik  Sfl.  fJ  in  ,  and  of  the  hcati  J8ll.      In  K»>*^ 

ftblrc.  At  Urahan  (.a*ile,  it  i<^        '  <iio  diamcler  of  tiic  trunk  14  tn.^-  lo  Itvlund,  in  Louth»  at 

Uriel  I'einple,  rW  yoArt  plan  te,  I,  it  ii  ..'rt.  high.  —  In  Franee, -it  Colcimtwy.  ncAr  Meti,  07  yt'aia 
pl»nteir.  It  i»'K>ft.  hijch,  tnc  dbineti-r  of  the  trunk  t  tt.  6  in.  —  In  Hanover,  in  the  lloianir  Garden, 
UtiUingcn^Sti  year*  ^Urttcd,  it  it  ^)fl.  hi^h —  lIli^axony,at  Wiirhtx,  tii)  year*  plantcit.  It  i«(ir>ft.  high, 
tlic  diameter  uf  tlie  trunk  3tt.^  and  uf  the  head  ■V^it  —  In  Atinlria,  at  Vliiina,  nt  Krltck  on  the 
lA'ytha.  im  year*plnntedf  It  is  Stjfl.  high,  —  In  Bavaria,  in  the  En>ili>h  Garden  at  Munich.  !0  ycura 
planted,  it  ii  10  ft.  high.  —  lu  Prti»«ia,  near  Berlin,  at  Saiu  Suuci,  30  y cart  planted,  i I  i«  iuft.  higli. 

Cummeicittl  Sla/utics.  Plants,  in  London,  are  i?5*.  pt-r  hundied  ;  2  ft.  high, 
ijO«.  per  hnmlred  :  at  Boll wy Her,  from  3  Irancs  to  o  francn  each  ;  and  at  New 
York,  .'*0  cents. 
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t  10.  A.  uvuo^sh  Lamb,     The  bu«hy  afpme  Spruce Kr. 

Pinu»  dumfti*a  Litmh.  Pin.,  cd.  2.,  1.  t  46. ;  A'b\**  BnjnoN^Vii.i  UimJI.  »n  Pcnn,  Cyc, 


Etl^frwfingt.    Laiiiti  I'in.,  crt.  S. .  I.  L  Kj  ;  Wall.  I'laJit  A».  Km.  .%  l.  ^ t7.  ;  and  tiur  figt.  2233.  »n»l  QsiJIs 

SfH-t.  Ckar,  ^c.     Lc*ve«  Klilitan',  linear,  obiuw,  tnntily  nn  our  »\Av  of  llie  lironchM  ;  Kliivrnu*  he- 

itMrh,  detit)rijlAt««].    Con^  ovate,  (crQiuio),  lolltary  :  briw^lrolrt  wt>4lt('^-*''**P'^'i  pDf'Atc,  cmArgl. 

niktCf  (Lahroui.    iLtmh.   Pi'n.\       Leiivei   ^in    to  J  in    Umg.      Con<>4,  traLc*,   mhi    nifnU  ^.r^trrly 

dilfrrrnt  frora  thotcot  A.  canad^ttisli*      A  iiJitire  of  N^imI,  not  ytH  liurtnlured 

DctfriffinM.     A   dcnic   «nd    verv 

buthy  trc«,  70  fL  or  Rii  ft  Itigh,  with 

Ihe  appearance  of  Abivt  caiiadi'n. 

■U.  Braiciebea  nutnetout.  >|ircudin{(, 

twlin;^.    rovcrt'd    with    an    aih.co. 

loiiri  'k.     Lcart^  toll. 

Ur).  ^-rciwed,  tome- 

W'har  ro  rrowtied  than 

in  4. '■  '        I  "ii:  ■  \i !m  1  in. 

long,  1  I'i  <    1'    '    '■     .  i;    I  .  -■    .'  -■.  ,  ,  ,.|HQ- 


^ 


;^33 


extfetncTydecUIuPUi,  th*t  ihc  ♦In 
wh*T  ("nil  thp  trtrr  Tftfijr*hnti^,4^  n 


ttivrt'  <^tn  Le  ItUl^  doubl  (jI^  lU  brnug  qu.U*  hajtijf  la 
be  iNlruduced. 


du  .iu4H,ii-uj»-ate, 
fi(Hl  With  an  obw 


»f> 
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i'nttndrt«ch  {^plnr  The  native*, 
«•  tf>w?irT..     It  *n*fH««'oycfed  by 

"      "  '  :'      ti-imt 

Dr. 

.11    !* 

1  If,  In 

-.     -: .-.^.u^,  ,,u   ..   ..„...».   A» 

it  M  mucU  tii  li«  4k*Ki^  llfMt  a  should 


f.  \l.  A,  cfpbalo'nica.     The  Ccphalonian  Silver  Spruce  Fir 

r«.      KoukuuriAria,  and  al«o  Elalot,  i»  Ceyhalonia;  A.  /axitTtUa  Hart.;  .4,  liuconbcJna 
Hart,  i  the  Mount  Enoi  Vil. 
Entmvtnfi.    Our  Jff i.  :;i35.  Md  SSSC,  frcqi  tlYtnc  l^fcilMlw  l«c«lved  from  Hamilton  Lodg«,  Liu. 
coviibc,  and  DrO{iinof«- 

Spec.  Char.  Cone*,  ?.  Leaves  subulate,  flat ;  dark  preen  nljove,  and  isilvtry 
beneath ;  tapering  from  the  liasu  to  the  Ruiiunit,  which  tortninutes  in  a  hharp 
spine.  Petioles  very  short,  diJateil  Icngtiiwtse  at  the  point  of  their  otinch- 
luent  to  the  brnnchcii;  the  dilated  part  of  a  mtieh  lighter  urcen  than  the  rest 
of  the  leaf.  A  tree,  in  its  native  country  (Ccphalonia),  iipwanls  of  riO  it,  high, 
witli  a  trunk  9  ft.  or  10  ft,  in  circumference,  and  numerous  side  hraniht'S, 
which,  when  young,  give  it  the  general  apj»earance  of  an  nriiucaria.  Intro- 
duced in  1824. 

Descriptum,  (ieneral  Charles  Jnmcfl  Napier,  who,  ulien  governor  of 
Optudonia,  paid  great  attention  to  ihi<i  tree,  and  first  Fcnt  seeds  of  it  to 
England,  inlonns  us  that  the  largest  -.pcdiners  which  he  saw  of  it  in  Ceplia- 
lotita  were  GO  fl.  ht;4h  and  u[mards  ;  and  thai  the  side  branches,  when  the  tree 
is  not  crowded  by  other?.,  are  vef>'  nniiieroua,  and  spread  out  to  a  great 
distance,  ao  aa  to  form  a  y^ry  broad  tree  in  proj>oriion  to  ii?»  height.  The 
loaves,  on  plant»  raided  in  Englund,  are  cqunlly  und  thickly  distribut<  d  over  the 
branches,  and  stand  out  nearly  at  right  angles  on  eviTy  wide.  They  ore  of  n 
fine  shining  dark  green  above,  and  have  two  rather  ob)*curc  oilvery  lines,  sepn- 
ratetl  by  the  midrib,  lK*nc'ath.  They  differ  frtini  those  of  all  other  wtK'cie^  of 
yf'hit»  and  /^cca,  in  terminating  in  a  long,  brown,  ^liurp,  rtrickle,  and  m  Imving 
the  footstalks  (which  arc  HO  tthort  that  the  leaves  are  jilinosi  sessilp)  diluted 
lengthwise  in  the  •Urection  of  the  bniiu  Iun  ;  the  ililattd  jmri  being  of  a  ninth 
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Uier  ffroi  tfcoD  tkc  m t  of  the  leaves. 

Toe  lonnety  oo  brwichcs  at  tome  distance 

dam  die  pmrnd,   and  on   tbe  leading 

dbooC  •*  coifD|Mred  with  those  of  other 

pines  ■nl  Sn,  nujr  be  described  as  daggcr- 

iktifttd,  or  as  teaemhUng  mitiLiture  bav- 

oocts.      They   are  equally   and   cioFcly 

distributed  over  the  brunches ;  and,  being 

aliDO&t  without  footstalks,  and  brood  at 

the  base  in  proportion  to  their  length, 

thev  give  the  branches  which  ore  clothed 

with  them  a  good  deal  of  the  aopearance 

gf  Araucoritt  brasilicnsis.     The  leaves,  on 

the  branches  which    are  close   to  the 

ground,  are  rather  more  two-row  wxi»  in 

the  manner  of  the  silver  fir,  than  those  on 

the  higher  bmnchea;  as  may  be  seen  in 
jfo.  223*.i.,  which  represents  a  portion  of 

the  lowest   brancli  of  the  young  tree  in 

the  pinetura  at  Dropmore.     The  colour 

of  the  bark  of  the  young  shoots  is  a 
decided  brown ;  which,  contracting  with 
the  light  colour  of  the  petioles,  and  the 
dork  green  of  the  upper  surface  of  the 

leaves,  and  their  silvery  lincB  below,  gives  the  plant  at  once  a  rich  and  a  lively 
appearance.  The  buds  are  prominent,  somewhat  s<}UHre-sJdcd,  pointed,  and 
sji^»ht]y  covered  with  resin.  In  plants  kept  under  glusa,  they  hove  iinicb 
more  resin  than  in  those  kept  in  tlie  open  air.  The  branches  ore  very  nume- 
rous ;  and,  though  originiiling  nt  the  main  stem 
in  regular  tiers,  yet,  at  a  short  distance  from 
it,  they  divaricate  in  all  directions;  und.  in 
plants  in  pots,  from  3  ft.  to  4  ft.  high,  which 
are  the  largest  that  we  have  seen,  they  form  a 
biuh  broader  than  it  is  high.  This  is  also  said 
to  l>e  the  case  with  the  plants  in  the  open  ground 
Hi  Luticombe  and  at  Hampton  Lodge.  The 
general  resembbncc  which  the  plant,  in  this 
atntc,  has  to  an  araucaria  is  very  remarkable  ; 
and,  if  the  cones  should  prove  to  be  as  dif- 
ferent from  those  of  other  species  of  ^'bies  and 
Mce«*  m  the  leaves,  this  tree  will  form  a  con- 
nciiing  link  lietween  the  firs  ami  the  arnu- 
runas.  The  cones  have  not  yet  been  seen  in  Britain  ;  but  General  Napier 
thinks  that  they  are  sometimes  pointing  ujiwurds,  and  sometimes  turned 
iltjwn  ;  and  Mr.  furling^  who  was  superintendent  of  the  Coloniid  Farm  in 
Tcphulonia  at  the  time  (hat  (Jcneral  Napier  wais  governor  of  the  island,  and 
who  is  now  Mtcward  to  Sir  Henry  Dunhury,  at  Mildcnhall,  Sutfblk,  thinks 
that  he  recollecfm  that  the  tones  were  soft  and  pendulous,  like  those  of  the 
(»[»ruec  fir.  This  point,  through  the  kindness  of  tlcneral  Napier,  now  (Janu- 
ary, Ih.'JH,)  rcniiling  at  Bath,  who  ha**  promised  to  procure  cones  for  us,  and  a 
RptH'inu'Ti  of  the  wood,  wc  Impe  ?»oon  to  be  able  to  determine. 

(iiOfraph/,     The  only  known  hubitat  of  this  remarkable  fir  k  iii  Cqiha- 

liMii (id^fc  of  moujUuins,  the  highest  point  of  which  was  andeutty  called 

M  ;  but  ilu^  i{\nuiru\  name  of  the  ndge  is  now  the  Black  Moantaio. 

'I  I  lit'lwten  twi'lve  and  fifteen  miles  in  length,  and  betweeo  ♦OOOft, 

,1,1  aht>ve   the  level  of  the  sea.     Dr.  Holland,  who  saw  it  in  J813, 

(I,  ,.  fhi"  tnoNt  fitnking  Icature  in  the  general  aspect  of  tbe  islnod. 

(j„  »  [voint  of  thiii  ridge,  the  Mount  Enos  of  anliquily, 

I  ,,  Au  ulitir  dedicated  to  Jupiter --Encsi us  ;  and  Dr. 
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Holland  was  infonncd  that  some  of  the  stones  of  thiH  altnr.  txnd  of  the  bonen 
of  the  animals  sacrificed  on  it»  werv  still  occasionally  to  be  iuurul  on  its  site. 
"  The  name  of  the  Black  MoutUuii*,'*  he  says,  '*  was  obtained  Proiu  the  large 
pine  forests  which  once  covered  ita  acclivity ;  but,  daring  the  disturbed  state 
of  the  islajuls  fifteen  yeiirsiigo  (about  1798),  these  forest*  were  wuntonly  set 
on  fire,  and  in  great  purt  destroyed ;  so  that  now  (Feb.,  1813)  the  appearance 
of  the  mountajQ  entirely  tomradiclH  its  name.  This  is  ct^pecially  the  case  oti 
its  southern  side,  where  the  precipitous  point,  whith  rises  by  a  single  majestic 
elevation  from  the  bue  to  the  suiumit,  in  broken  by  numerous  deep  gulUe^;, 
diftplaying  the  white  limestone  rock  of  which  the  mountain  is  composed/* 
(Traveii  in  the  Ionian  Jtlcs,  &c.,  |j.  35  ) 

The  main  ridge  of  the  Blai  k  Mountftin  lies  in  the  direction  of  north-west 
and  south-east.  The  up|>cr  part  only  is,  or  rather  was,  covered  with  forest ; 
v\  hi)e  the  lower  part  ot  the  sitlcs  \s  covered  with  rineyurds,  olive  grounds, 
com  fields,  and  gardens.  The  ridge,  General  Napier  informii  ua,  is  very 
niirrow,  and  its  sides  steep,  and  in  n»any  places  almost  without  soil ;  never- 
theless, this  fir  springs,  in  many  places,  from  the  crevices  of  the  rock,  though, 
like  other  mountain  tree*  in  similar  cases,  the  tree  only  attains  a  large  siic 
in  mountain  hollows,  where  the  soil  is  deep  and  the  situation  sheltered. 
Neither  Pouqucville  nor  Olivier  mention  this  forest  j  and,  though  Dr,  Pococke 
«|Mmka  of  the  mountain,  the  tughcitt  point  of  which  he  calls  Mount  Gar> 
Ctt880,  he  does  not  mention  its  trees.  This  omission  in,  however,  accounted 
for  by  the  fact,  that  Dr.  Pococke  did  not  go  on  shore  on  the  island.  In 
iicneral  C.  J,  Napier's  work,  entitled  TVirCWomW,  published  in  I6.'i3,  there  are 
more  ample  details.  It  is  there  stated  that,  notwithstanding  a  ^cat  part  of  tliis 
forest  waB  burned  down  several  years  ago,  it  is  stili  reryexteasrve  ;  though  it  is 
greatly  injured  by  the  vast  number  of  goats  which  are  permitted  to  range  at 
pleasure  among  the  trees,  and  which  destroy  the  young  ones  by  uniformly 
biting  off  the  leading  shoot.  As  wood  is  very  valuable  in  Ceplialonia,  the 
forest,  Geoczid  Napier  obserreii,  might  be  made  a  source  of  great  nchcs  and 
utility ;  and  twentjf  years'  care,  would  make  it  nmgnificent.  Count  Ma- 
rine Mataxn,  one  of  the  nobles  of  the  island,  he  adds,  told  him  that,  **  when 
he  was  presented  Co  the  Emperor  Napoletm,  His  Majesty's  first  question 
was  about  the  forest  on  the  Black  Mountain."  (CWow/^-j,  &c.,  p.  330.)  The 
following  is  an  cxlnict  from  an  Agncu/tttraJ  R&jjort  made  to  Colonel  C^nyers 
rcspeclini;  this  forest  in  lH3v;,  by  Mr.  Edward  CuHinp,  the  director  of' the 
Colonial  Farm  already  mentioned :  —  '*  Before  I  conclude,  I  must  tlraw  your 
attention  to  the  fine  forest  of  firs  that  might  be  had  on  the  Black  Mounriiln 
of  Cefuloiiia.  With  a  very  bltle  attention,  tlvis  wouM  form  a  source  of  \ 
lo  the  islands,  which,  at  present,  import  ail  the  wood  ihcy  require  for  h' 
ship-buildiua;,  8tc.  This  lorcst,  at  one  time,  contained  some  of  the  finest  trees 
in  the  world,  but  was  unfortunately  burned  down  by  tin?  negligence  of  some 
Greeks  in  setting  fire  to  their  lands;  and, since  then,  the  gouts  have  eflTectually 
prevented  anythmg  like  a  good  tree  from  growing.  These  animals  always  eat 
otf'  the  leading  shoot,  and  thutf  entirely  ruin  the  tree :  for  this  fir  does  not 
renew  its  letiding  shoot  when  it^ured.  And  thuN,  only  stunted  crooked  tret's 
are  to  be  found,  L'?ice|ii  a  ffw  that  have  sprung  tip  nince  Colonel  Napier  took 

t>ains  to  keep  the  goats  out ;  though,  imntc-djjitely  that  the  isloml  was  Jef^  in 
ess  attentive  hands,  the  goats  renewed  their  incursions.  Even  these  young 
trees  are  in  <lanj;er  of  bein^  deniroyed  by  the  women  who  collect  rcNin,  who 

take  ott' about  a  foot  of  the  l>ark  of  ihc  Icuiling  shoot;  and,  of  cour"   •• 'v 

diofi*     Colonel  Napier  has  moile  a  road  up  to  theforot;  and  Hi 

would  pay  all  the  expenses  of  taking  care  of  it.  a»  firewood  sells  c;  „.,...  .y 

dear  at  Argostoli/*  {iuUndtM^  &i„,  p,  "iHH,) 

'•  It  has  been  said  thui  *  it  is  useles*  to  take  any  fmiiiM  lo  protect  this  forest, 

us  there  is  scju-ccly  a  tn?c  in  it  worth  the  trouble  j*  but  ihis  is  the  very  reason 

why  It  should  be  protected,  to  prevent  the  trees  froij»  lu-ing  injured  as  they 

hate  hitherto  lieea,  and  lo  allow  tJie  trees  to  attain  a  tind)er-Iike  size."  (//W.) 

Iluiaty.     As  far  it*  v>c  have  been  jd)le  to  diMOver.  no  botanist  ha«  vet 
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III)  I'LUson  to  biipposu  it 

!-M.>h:il>ly  be  tbiiiid  as  useful 

.  ;>  tiiiihur  be  of  no  more  use 

.  \riv  way  us  worthy  of  being 

:  I  > ' .     As  the  ^)lunt  strikes  with 

•I  til  propagated  ni  the  Devonsiiire 

.  •!  I.uniion.     There  arc  phints  in  the 

■.  n  ut'  Robert  Mangles,  E.sq.,  of  Sun- 

Uuctory,  and  in  thepinetuin  at  Woburn 

.'lit  the  one  at  Dropniorc  is  only  about 

J  British  nurseries,  2  guineas  each. 

of  ixhich   little  more    is  hivjivi  than 
■  fir  Names, 

oliiiv&tn  Leii.  Icon.  PL  Ft.  Rott-^  t.  5(N).     Leaves  arranged  in 

•■i  crpct,  (-yliii(lric;il.    Sc.iIm  atiruptly  dilated  at  t)u-  cuiieate  base 

:'-r  tOM-arda  the  point.     Hrai-teus  auinvwtiat  qu;idraiiKtilar,  uiurro- 

.tle,  iiciirevlj  bnimler  than  the  wing  of  the  fruit,  uhich  is  straight  on 

..  I-'mmd  oil  the  Altai  Muuiituin«,  at  an  tievatiuii  ol'.V.'T^  tl.    Flowering 

I'rikl'cswr  iJuii  iiifiirinir  us,  that  he  Atn)ii|{ly  !fu»fiect*  this  tree  to  be 

:•  Siiiith/'<)iiii.     I.A>deiMiiir,  he  kays,  has  f<iininitt«-d  the  same  error  in 

Itr  Wallich  did  in  thecu.fi-or  .rbiroSmithiV.iwi ;  that  i%hc  lias  described 

>i<ni  theothtr  imrtx  of  hi!>  description,  it  must  Ixrloiit;  to  .'f'bies. 

.iiid  A.  filihi'mis  lionff-  arc  nicntuini'd  by  M.  lloiiftard  in  his  ulieervations 

till  the  west  coiist  oJ  North  Ainrrica,  in  .v  lat.  ;'»;■.  as  indigenous  there. 

> iie  Annulet  ilrt  Scn-ncn  Xiituriilcs,  -d  ser..  toin.  ill.  p.  L'.J7. ;  but  no deseri|ition 

A,  hi'(irophi)lta,  A.  ammdiica,  A.  nacrttjihiffia,  A.  Miquitu,  and  A.  Jalcitta 

.  ini-si|ue  as  lK>ing  fnuiid  in  the  Uregrjn  country  ;  but,  as  he  gives  nodeicriptiou 

iii.i-rt»iii  wliethcr  thev  bi-long  to  .I'lms  or  Picea,    'I'he  same  <>l>rervalioiis  will 

.    Ifiiiuboldtet  Kuiith  Nov.  (ien.  et  Sp.  I'lant,  pi  'J.  p.  '*.,  of  which  nothing  is 

•■  flowers  or  conei> ;  and  A.  AV #///>/ ^/-ii  and  A.  'i'huHh,\r(iii,  nicntioni-d  by  Thun. 

■r:ii,   A.  TorAtiii,  and  A.  Arar^gi,  enumerated  by  SiuboUlt  in   I'erhand.    Batav. 

li.,M  quoted  in  Pen.  C>f. 


Genus  MI. 


•  :      MA  1).  Dun.     TiiK  SiLVEK  Fir.     Linn.  Sijsi.   Mona'cia  Monatirlpliiu. 

'»■■         ■■■;fu/ii.     II.  l><in  in  I.aiul>.  I'la,  vol.  J. 

<./"■'-.>.     fliius  Lin.,  in  |jart;    .fbies  Link,  Seca  vuit  Etenhfck,  and  Lrdt-btmr ;  .fbies  l)tt  Rvir 

j.  J,  t ;  .*^apiii,  Fr. ;  Tannon,  OVr. 
It      ■  :ti-jii.     Fn»ni /irj*.  pitch  ;  the    tree  producing  abundance  of  resin.     I^ioiseleur  Denlongchuinps 

■  '  -Tii-H  that  the  silver  tir  was  ralUil  by  the  ancients  Aliii-s,  and  the  spruce  Pirc-a;  and  that 
I.'  iiiiiii.  ha*  eri'atGd  iiiiicli  confusion  hy  reversing  the  aiifilication  o>  the  nHines.  lie  jiro|Nt»es, 
Tin  ri-lore,  to  cull  the  sdver  fir  .i'bie^  vftra,  and  the  spruce  tir  .4'l>ie>  ficea.  i,\.  1)h  Ham.,  v.  ^14. 
II' it".      Link  hds  dividwl  the  spruces  and  siUer  firs  into  two  genera,  and  given  the  classical  names 

■  .I'  /'H-ea  to  the  first  genus,  and  A'Xnc*  In  the  mcooH  .^-e  AMand.  Akad.  der  Wum  iuchaflen,ia\\t 
l>.7.  p.  OTi.)',  and  in  this  he  has  been  followed  by  Nees  von  Eaenbcck,  and  I..e(lblKiur. 

Di-mriptMH.  Trees  rcinarkalilc  for  the  regularity  and  swiiiiK-try  of  their 
|iyraiiiidal  heads  ;  readily  distinguished  from  the  genus  /f'bies,  by  their  leaves 
living  ttiorc  decidedly  in  two  rows ;  by  their  cones  being  u|irioht,  and  having 
the  .tcaleH  deciduous;  and  by  the  seeds  being  irrei^ular  hi  form.  The  nucleus 
of  the  seed  ia  exposed  ut  the  inner  an^le,  tlirough  a  conKidend)le  opening  in 
the  outer  testa,  as  if  the  junction  of  the  two  siilcs  had  been  niptiireil  by  the 
rapid  enlargement  of  the  nucleus.  {!).  Dim.)  They  are  natives  of  Kurope, 
Asia,  and  Aiiieriea;  but,  genendly,  in  regions  more  temperate  than  tho^e 
in  which  the  species  of  spruce  abound,  [n  Dritain,  with  the  exception  of 
/'.  peetinuta,  they  are  solely  to  be  considered  us  ornamental  trees. 

J    \,  P.  PECTINa'ta.     The  eonib-iike-/rni7r/  Silver  Fir. 

SgnoHVNnt.  A'bln  of  Pliny  j  /'luui /'fce.i  Un.  Sp.  /'/.,  IIJ'..  Si/*/.,  eil.  Keich,,  J. p.  17.5..  HudM, 
A*tLl.,  p-i'.'J.,  Strop,  firm..  No.  11!*;.,  Puil.  Fl  lit>si.,  1.  |i.  7.,  .illiun.  Fl.  I'ed.,  2.  p  ]7!l,  IW. 
iMM'tht   -i-  p.  S<<"-.  Ait.  Hurt.    Ketr.,  \\.  \\.  .jTU..  II  r//</.   /«-r/.  IUiuih\  .  ji.  <.'17.,  ilnync   D^md 

ftl7n.,  Uuu  Anifit.,\u  17..  Lamb.  Pin.,  rtl.  i...  1.    t.  44"..  Hal.  HlIv.,  No   1517.;  P.   -iTjics  L 
w  Uarbk.^  vA.  PuCt.,  1. 5tu.  1:U .  HtH.  nnd  .lh.1.  .Uh.,  U  '.f< ;  .iTwes  all  a  Mi  I.  Diel..  Nn  I.,  U 
lltiil.COj:,  p.  Hi:.    .1.  Jaxi    folio  TtMrn.  Inrt..  p..W,V,«ii  Ham.   A.   ..   1.   |x  J.,    lamk.  PH 
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505. ;  A.  Tutgirii  Poir.  Diet.  Encye.,  6.  p.  514.  j  A.  pectin&U  Dec.  Pi  Fr.,   8.  p.  S75.»  N.  Dm 
Ham.,  5.  p.  sm. ;  ^.  /axift>lia  Hort.  Par.-,  A.  Plce^  LkuU.  in  Penn.  Cyc,  Na  \.\  A.  exc^ba 
Link  Abhand.,  &&,  Jahr  18S7,  p.  182. ;  Spanish  Fir ;  Safrfn  commiin,  Sa^n  i  Feuilles  d'lr,  Sapln 
blanc,  Sapin  argents,  Sapin  enPeigne,  Sapin  de  Normandie,  A*. ;  weiu  Tannc,  EdelUnnc,  Ger. 
Engravingi.  Lamb.  Pin.,  ed.  2.,  1. 1  40  ; 
Not.  Act.  Acad.  Nat.  Cur.,  a  ;  App., 
t.  la  f.  «y.  44.  :  PalL  Rom.,  1.  t  1.  f. 
F. ;  WooUv.   Med.  Bot.,  t  409. ;  Rcit. 
und  Alid.  Abbi.  t.  m. ;  N.  Du  Ham.. 
5.  t.  8i.;  our  jfjr.S237.  or  the  natural 
■iie,  and  fig.  SilS.  to  our  luual  scale ; 
and  the  plates  of  this  species  in  our 
last  Volume. 

Spec.  Char.,  Sfc.  Leaves  soli- 
tary, flat,  obtuse;  2-ranked, 
with  their  points  turned  up. 
Cones  axillary,  cylindrical, 
erect;  scales  with  a  long 
dorsal  bractea.  Anthers  with 
a  short  crest,  with  two  teeth. 
(Lois.)  Buds  short,  ^g- 
shap^,  blunt;  of  a  reddish 
yellow,  with  from  16  to  20 
blunt  scales.  Leaves  from 
^  in.  to  1  in.  long,  stiff,  turned 
up  at  the  points;  of  a  shinins 
dark  green  above,  and  with 
two  lines  of  silvery  white  on 
each  side  of  the  midrib  be- 
neath. Cones  from  6  in.  to 
8  in.  long,  and  from  1  ^  in.  to 
2 in.  broad;  cylindrical;  green 
when  young,  afterwards  red- 
dish, and,  when  ripe,  brown. 
Scale  I  in.  to  1^  in.  lon^,  and 
1^  in.  broad.  Seeds  variously 
angular,  |  in.  long,  and  y'^  in. 
broad.  Cotyledons  5.  The 
blossoms  appear  in  May,  and 
the  cones  are  matured  m  the 
October  of  the  followingyear. 

Farieties, 

IP.  p.  2  lortuosa  Booth  has 
the  branches  and 
branchlcts  remarkably 
twisted  or  crooked. 
There  is  a  plant  in 
Messrs.  Loddiges's  ar- 
boretum 3  ft.  high. 
1  P.  p.  Sfdliis  variegalis  has 
the  leaves  variegated. 
There  is  a  fine  plant 
of  this  variety,  about 
4  ft.  high,  in  the  col- 
lection of  the  Rev. 
Theodore  Williams, 
at  Hendon  ;  and  the 
lower  branch  of  a 
large   tree   at   White 

Knights  has  become  variegated,  from  which  we  have  brought  cut- 
tings, and  presented  them  to  the  Horticultural  Society,  and  to  the 
Hammersmith  and  Fulham  Nurseries. 
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fP.p.4  emSretf,  PUMt  PifeA  Oniivm  Baum.  Gtk,  e4.  IMC.  U  a  low  |tl«iit  »W*  KfcjfUh  b«rk 
tiot  )rt  mlrodurctl, 

DctcHptioti.  The  sHvfcr  fir,  the  tidblesl  tree  of  its  genus,  except  P.  Webb- 
i^na,  riscfi  to  the  height  of  from  160  ft.  to  180  ft.,  with  an  erect  stc«n,rei;tjlarly 
furnished  with  whorls  of  cantielabrura-hke branches.  The  trunk,  mtull-{;rown 
trees,  ifl  from  G  ft,  to  8  ft.  in  diameter,  covered,  till  ita  fortieth  or  fitlicth  yenr^ 
with  a  whitish  grey  Imrk,  tolerably  smooth ; 
but,  a*  it  iticrcases  in  age,  becoming  cracked 
and  chapped.  At  a  atill  greater  age,  the 
bark  beg:ina  to  scale  off  in  large  pieces, 
leaving  the  trunk  of  a  dark  brown  colour 
beneath.  The  brancbe«  stand  out  horizon- 
tally, as  do  the  branchlets  and  spray,  witli 
reference  to  the  main  stem  of  the  branch. 
The  leaves,  on  young  trees,  are  distinctly 
two-rowed,  and  the  general  surface  of  the 
rows  Is  flat ;  but,  as  the  trees  advance  in 
age,  and  especially  on  cone-bearing  shoots, 
the  disposition  ot  the  leaves  in  rows  is  less 
perfect.  The  leaves  are,  in  every  stajjc  of  the  tree's  growth,  turned  up 
at  the  points;  but  more  esnccially  so  on  old  iree^,  and  on  cone-bearing 
branches.  The  leaves  are  or  a  darker  green  above  than  those  of  any  other 
fir;  and  underneath  they  have  two  white  silvery  lines  running  lengthwise 
on  each  side  of  the  midrib.  As  the  leaves  arc  partially  turned  up, 
these  silvery  lines  make  a  conspicuous  appearance  in  the  general  aspect  of 
the  tree ;  whence  its  name.  The  cones  arc  large,  and  have  a  magnificent 
appearance,  both  before  and  after  they  are  mature.  They  are  cylindrical, 
erect,  and  bluntly  pointed  at  both  ends.  When  nearly  full  grown,  the  scales 
are  of  a  fine  red;  and  the  bracteas  arc  long,  and  of  a  light  green.  The  seeds 
are  of  an  irregular  form,  enveloped  and  surmounted  with  a  membranaceouB 
wing,  somewhat  broader  above  than  below.  The  roots  sprcmt  horizontally, 
not  so  near  the  surface  as  in  the  spruce  fir.  They  extend  to  a  great  distance, 
and  are  not  »o  abundantly  furnished  with  fibres  as  in  the  case  of  most  of  the 
spruces,  nor  have  they  a  conspicuous  taproot,  as  is  the  case,  more  or  less,  with 
ail  the  genus  Plnus,  The  rate  of  growth  of  the  tree  is  slow  when  young,  but 
rapid  aiter  it  has  attained  the  age  of  10  or  12  years.  The  following  scale  of  the 
progrc«is  of  the  silver  fir  in  the  Jura,  in  France,  is  given  by  Buudrillart ;  but 
Its  growth  in  England  is  much  more  rapid.  The  first  year,  it  rises  in  five  or 
six  weeks  ailer  it  has  been  sown,  with  five  or  six  leaves,  and  ts  about  ^  in. 
in  height.  The  second  year,  it  advances  1  in.,  retaining  the  leaves  of  the 
first  year.  The  third  year,  it  advances  from  I  in.  to  2  in.»  indicating  the 
rudiment  of  a  small  lateral  branch.  The  foiu-th  yc^ar,  it  advances  about  'i  in., 
showing  a  second  lateral  branch  ;  and,  if  taken  up  at  thistime^  the  plant  will 
be  found  to  have  a  small  taproot.  The  fifth  year,  it  begins  to  grow  somewhat 
more  freely,  but  still  so  slowly,  that,  unless  under  very  favourable  circum- 
stances, the  plants  are  seldom  found,  at  that  age,  above  9  in.  or  I  ft.  in  height. 
About  the  eighth  year,  they  begin  to  increase  more  rapidly;  gradually  length- 
ening the  annual  growth  of  the  leading  ^hoot,  till,  ut  their  2Uth  year,  it  is  from 
2  ft.  to  3  ft.  in  length.  Cones  with  fertile  seeds  are  seldom  proihiced  before 
the  tree  has  attained  its  40th  year  ;  though  cones  without  seeds  often  appear 
before  half  that  period  has  elapsed.  The  female  catkins  arc  often  produced  for 
years  together,  without  any  males  appearing  on  the  same  tree.  In  the  Jura,  a 
irilver  fir,  at  the  age  of  5fO years, is  commonly  from  9  ft.  to  loft,  in  height,  with  a 
trunk  from  l5;in,  to  I  ft,  iio,  in  circumference.  After  this,  it  increases  in 
height  ut  the  rate  of  from  1  ft,  8,  in.  to  2  ft.  2  in.  a  year.  At  40  yejirn*  growth, 
the  trunk  Ih  from  3  ft.  to  .3  ft.  6  in.  in  circumference  ;  at  50  years,  front  4  ft.  to 
5ft.;  at  m  years,  from  6  ft.  to  8  ft. ;  at  75  yearn,  from  10  ft.  to  I  I  ft.  G  in. ; 
and,  at  100  ye^irs,  about  13ft.  From  10«)  to  1 5*0  years*  growth  is  necesxarv 
to  produce  a  tree  of  from  1 14  ft.  to  130  ft.  in  height  :  after  which  period,  it 
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scarcely  grows  higher,  hut  continues  to  increase  bIowI^  in  thieknes.^  titJ  it 
has  attained  the  age  of  150  years;  when  it  hegins  slowly  to  decay.  The  rate 
at  which  the  tree  tapers,  in  the  Jura,  i»  about  I  in.  in  Oft. ;  .ho  that  a  trunk 
tiOft.  high,  and  Oft.  in  diameter  at  the  lower  end,  would  be  o  ft,  '*  in.  at  the  upper 
end.  In  England,  in  favourable  situations,  the  growth  of  the  silver  fir  i^ceins 
to  t)c  at  \cAHt  twice  as  rapid  as  in  the  Jura ;  but  it  is  apt  to  lose  its  leader  Ity 
very  severe  sprini?  frosts;  and,  hence,  we  frequently  find  old  silver  firs  witlli 
forked  trunks  aoQ  branchy  heads.  Even  young  pluuts  In  the  nurseries  arc 
apt  to  lose  their  leaders  from  the  same  cause;  for  which  reasou,  in  the  tiolJ- 
worth  and  Knaphill  Nurseries,  in  Surrey^  the  common  silver  fir  and  the  t»alin 
of  Gil«»d  .silver  fir  are  alwiiys  sown  and  transpkuited  under  a  bprcadirjg  deci- 
duous tree;  most  commonly  the  apple  or  pear.  The  silver  fir  doe^  not  bear 
the  knife,  and  cannot  be  made  into  hedges,  like  the  spmce;  but,  after  it  has 
attained  20  or  30  years*  growth,  the  lower  branches  may  be  cut  oft*  to  h  con- 
siderable height  up  the  trunk,  with  advantage  to  the  progress  of  the  head.  A 
silver  fir,  planted  when  two  years  old,  at  Hurefield  Park,  in  Middlesex,  in  I<i03, 
which  was  one  of  the  first  planted  in  England,  wjis  in  167f^  according  to  Evelyn, 
f*\  ft.  high,  though  forked  at  the  top  ;  and  the  girt,  a  little  above  the  ground, 
was  13  ft.  The  quantity  of  timl>er  in  the  trunk  of  this  tree  was  estimated  at 
1 40  ft.  In  Ireland,  Lord  Farnham  had  many  silver  firs  of  40 years'  growth, 
which  had  trnnks  12  ft.  in  circumference  at  the  ground  ;  and  one  still  thicker, 
which  contained  76  ft.  of  solid  timL>cr.  In  the  Park  at  Woburn  Abbey,  there 
tn  a.  tree  which,  on  the  Ist  of  February,  1837,  was  exactly  IJiift,  high,  with  a 
trunk  1 1  ft.  1  in.  in  circumference  at  4  ft.  from  the  ground.  This  tree  was 
measured  eight  years  before  (viz.  in  1829);  and  its  increase  during th'is short 
period  was,  in  height,  4- ft. ;  in  circumference,  7  in, ;  in  cubic  feet  oJ  timber  in 
the  trunks  1 1  ft.;  and  in  cubic  feet  of  timber  in  the  branches,  24- ft.  The 
total  amount  of  available  timber  in  the  trunk  of  this  tree,  on  the  Ist  of  Fe- 
bruary, 1837,  was  2104  cubic  feet ;  and  in  the  larger  branches,  139  ft.  *3  in. ; 
mtiking  a  total  of  350  cubic  feet  of  marketable  timber,  exclusive  of  20  ft, 
of  forked  head.  The  age  of  this  tree  was  probably  not  much  above  100 
ye^rs,  as  most  of  the  old  pine  and  fir  trees  at  Woburn  arc  said  to  have 
been  planted  in  the  time  of  Miller.  The  loftiest  stiver  fir  in  England  is 
believed  to  be  a   tree   at  Longleat,  which,  in  1834,   being  then    IHO  veara 

planted,  was  138  ft»  high,  the  diameter  of  the  trunk  5  ft.  8  in.,  and  of  the'hcad 
44  ft.    The  largest  tree  in  Scotland  is  supposed 

to  be  one  at  Ik>seneath,  124 ft.  high;  the  most 

remarkable  one  is  also  at  Hoseneath,  of  which 

a  portrait  was  publlnhed  by   Mr.  8trutt,  in   his 

Siflva  Brilaniui-a,  and  of  which  ^fig.  2239.  is  a 

copy,  reduced  to  the  scale  of  I  in.  to  50  ft. 

This  tree,  we  were  informed  by  Lord  Frederick 

Campbell,  in  1836,  was  then  in  much  the  same 

slate  in  which  it  was  when  Mr.  Htrutt  made  his 

drawing,  about  1829  :  it  was  at  that  time  90  ft. 

high;  me  diameter  of  the  trunk,  at  1  ft.  from 

the  ground,  was  7  ft.  7  m. ;  and  the  diameter  of 

the  head  was  66  ft.     Its  solid  contents  were 

estimated  at  619  cubic  feet  10 in.;  and  it  was 

supposed  to  be  200  years  old.    The  largest  tree 

in  the  neighbourhood  of  London    is    one   ut 

Whitton,  planted  by  the  Duke  of  Argyll,  pro- 
bably about  1720,  which,  in  1837,  was  97  ft.  high,  with  a  trunk  3ft.  Din.  in 

diameter.     In  the  inimcdinte  environs  of  London,  the  tree  does  not  thrive; 

nevertheless,  we  found  in  the  Layton  Nursery  the  young  tree  figured  in  our 

Ust  Volume,  which  had  attained  the  height  of  22  ft.  in  about  15  years.     The 

sUver  fir  riftens  its  seeds  freely  both  in  England  and  Scotland.     In  the  woods 

Bi  White  Knights,  wherever  there  are  old  silver  firs,  there  are  numerouA 

young  plants  arising  around  them  from  self-sown  seeds. 
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One  of  tlie  most  remarkable  circumstances  co;mectcd  witli  the  Btlver  fir  iis, 
the  vitality  of  the  itump  for  many  years  after  the  tree  has  bt?en  cut  down.     As 
far  us  we  are  aware,  this  was  first  noticed  by  Loiaeleur  Deslongchamps,  in 
the  Xouveau  Du  Hantelf  v,  p.  31G.;  where  he  says,  speaking  both  of  the 
bilver  fir  and  the  spruce,  that,  after  l)eing  cut  down,  the  stump  vegetates  for 
some  time  ;  its  external  ligneous  layers  increase  with  the  liber,  and  endeavtiur* 
by    forming  a  callosity  inwards,   to  cover  the  section  of  the  slump.     M. 
Dutrochet  had  observed  this  process  taking  place  on  the  stumps  oi  the  silver 
fir  in  the  Jura,  in  1833;  and  he  procured,  in   lfet)5,  several  stumps  from   the 
Jura  forests,  which  were  in  a  living  state  when  taken  up-     One  of  these  was 
the  stump  of  a  silver  fir  felletl  in  1821,  which  had  thus  been  increasing  in  dia- 
meter during  1 4-  years  j  the  new  wood  and  bark  being  easily  distinjjuishable  from 
the  former  wood  and  bark,  which  were  in  a  state  of  incipient  decomposition. 
The  total  thickness  of  the  1+  layers  ot  this  new  ligneous  production  was  .5'*>C9 
lines  (nearly  i  in.  )m  the  vertical  part  of  the  stump;  and  this  thickness  is  increased 
to  8-032  (I  in.)  iu  the  ligneous  part  of  the  callosity  (boutrvlrt)  protruded  over 
a  part  of  the  aection  made  by  the  axe.     Another  slump  wjis  thnt  of  a  tree 
felled  in  1743;  and  it  was  still  full   of  life  when  examined  at  the  end  of  the 
year  1836.      The  wood  formed  since  the  tree  was  felleil  consisted  of  92  layers, 
the  total  thickness  of  which  was  nearly  2  m.     The  wood  of  which  the  stump 
was  compohcd  when  the  tree  was  felled  had  entirely  disuppeared  ;  and  the 
thick  rind,  or  callosity,  which  had  formed  round  the  margin  had  curled  over 
so  as  ahnosi  to  cover  the  top  of  the  stump.     This  stump,  which   had   lived 
and  incrcaiied  in  diameter  during  !>:;  years,  would,  in  all  probability,  have  en- 
dtired  much  longer  ;  so  that  we  ure  iiinoriuit  how  far  this  singular  jirolongation 
of  life  and  increase  of  growth  may  exlend^  in  stutups  deprived  of  their  trunk 
and  leaves,  and  which  only  receive  nourishment  from  the  i  ootsi,  (Gttrd,  Mag., 
vol.  \iii.  p.  y3,) 

Geugraphy,  The  silver  fir  is  indigenous  to  the  mountains  of  Central  Eu- 
rope, and  ol  the  west  and  north  of  Asia,  ri.ting  to  the  conmiencemcnt  of  the 
zone  of  the  Scotch  pine.  It  is  found  in  France,  on  the  Pyrenees,  ihe  Alps, 
and  the  Vosges;  in  Italy,  in  Spain,  and  (ireece  in  the  south  o^  Germany; 
Hud  Ru«*siii,  and  in  Siberia:  but  it  is  not  found  in  Sweden  or  in  Scotland. 
On  the  Carpnthiaji  Mountains,  it  is  found  to  the  height  of  3200  (l. ;  nnd  on  the 
Alps,  to  the  height  of  from  3000  ft.  to  4000  ft.  It  attains  a  \azge  sizt-  in  the- 
narrow  valleys  between  the  Swiss  mountains;  in  the  Black  Forest  in  the  south 
of  Gerroauy  ;  and  on  the  Pollino,  and  in  the  Forest  of  Rubia,  in  ihe  kingdom 
of  Naples.  According  to  Pallas,  it  is  conmion  in  Caucasus,  the  Urjdian, 
Altaic,  and  Baikal  Mountains,  growing  in  the  clefts  of  the  rocks  ;  but  it  is 
seldom  foimd  in  the  plains^  The  trees  on  Caucasus  have  the  branchcH  more 
elongated  and  slender,  and  the  leaves  more  thinly  scattered,  broader,  and 
more  emarginate,  than  the  trees  of  Sd>eria;  these  last  being,  in  all  probability, 
the  .-l^bies  I'icJita  of  Fischer.  Wherever  it  is  found  attaining  a  large  size, 
it  invariably  grows  in  good  soil,  and  in  a  situation  shcltLre<l  rather  than 
exposed.  In  Oermany,  in  the  neighbourhood  ui'  Darmstadt,  Baden,  and 
Donaue^chingen,  in  the  Bluck  Forest,  it  is  found  growing  among  yaks  and 
other  trees,  in  deep  loamy  soil,  moist  rather  than  dry;  aUaining  the 
height  of  from  8011.  to  100  ft.,  with  trunks  from  16  ft.  to  20  ft.  in  circum- 
ference at  Cifl.  from  the  groimd.  Iti  the  neighbourhuo<f  of  Strasburg,  and  in 
the  Vosges,  where  it  has  attained  the  height  of  1.50  ft;.,  the  situation  has 
always  been  low  and  sheltered,  and  the  soil  a  deep  loam. 

History.  Some  confusion  exists  in  the  works  of  modern  authors  respecting 
the  silver  fir  and  the  spruce ;  partly,  as  it  would  ap|>ear,  from  the  circumstance 
of  Linnaeus  having  made  an  erroneous  application  of  the  names  given  to  these 
trees  by  Pliny,  The  tree  which  Theopnrastus  calls  Klate,  Pliny  calls  Ahles, 
and  LinmeuB  Pums  /■*lcea;  while  the  tree  that  Pliny  calls  Picea,  and  which 
is  our  spruce  fir,  is  nacned  by  Linmeus  P.  A'bic-i,  The  silver  fir  was  efttecmed 
by  the  Romans  for  its  use  in  carpentry,  and  for  the  construction  of  vessels; 
and  hence  Virgil's  expression, — 
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And  in  Claii<liat],  — 


'  C-4UU4  utile*  Tiiura  nu^hno*. " 
The  6r  About  to  br.nve'  the  dangpn  of  ti*e  * 

"  ApU  ftri'lU  abirt," 
The  Hr  uacful  ia  i hip-buililJng. 


Grofg.^  II. 


In  the  Echgtict,  Virgil  soys,  alluding  to  the  sitaations  in  which  it  grows,  — ^j 

'*  rulehcrrlma    .    .    . 

-    -  ,        .    ,    ,    aM««  in  montibut altu."  £:<■/.  *H.QSv 

TYh!  abl*i  it  the  tacwt  beaut'iful  trte  on  lofty  tnouitt«ioj. 


In  the  JEncid  he  says,  — 

-    -  "  Undlquc  call«* 
Tnc1u«er(>  okvi,  et  ntgrl  netniu  atnctc  cingunt"  Mn.^  tin.  BtSk, 

'*  Hill*  clod  with  fir,  to  guard  the  hallow'd  bound, 
RUc  in  die  inajntjr  ofdarknew  round."  PItt't  trana. 

wood  was  employed  by  the  ancients  for  many  different  purposes.  Pliny 
MMliu  of  tt  in  several  places.  It  is  preferred  to  that  of  the  larch,  he  says,  for 
Se  masts  of  veasc^ls,  on  account  ol'  it*  lightness.  In  his  16th  book»  be 
speaks  of  a  silver  fir  that  formed  the  miist  of  a  vessel  on  board  whicli  the 
Kmperor  Caligula  had  an  obelL^k  transported  from  Egypt  to  Rome.  This 
inant  re((riired  the  outstretched  arms  of  four  men  to  encircle  it,  and  cost 
B0,(M70  sestercca,  or  about  30/.  The  Romans  emnloycd  the  silver  fir  for  jave- 
lins, as  appears  by  the  following  lines  from  Virgil:  — 

— ^ — "  Cujui  apcrtum 
Adfcral  bMigl  tranirerbrrat  abide  pectui.  "  ^Jin.,  x\,  fsm. 

Wfcme  breaat  ci.p»«ed  the  long  ilr  cpear  transpivrccil. 

The  resinous  products  of  the  silver  fir  were  also  w  ell  known  to  Theophrastua 
and  PUnv,  who  both  detail  the  modes  practised  by  the  (ireeks  and  Konuins 
ill  preparing  pitch  and  tar,  which  scarcely  diffijr  at  all  from  those  in  comtnoR 
use  at  the  present  day. 

The  silver  fir  was  introduced  into  England  in  the  seventeenth  century; 
but  the  precise  period  is  not  known.  Plot  and  Ray  mention  some  trees 
growing  nKir  Newport  in  Shropshire;  and  Evelyn  speaks  of  two  Spanish  or 
silver  firs  growing  m  ilarefield  Park,  Middlesex,  that  were  planted  there  in 
1G03,  at  two  years'  growth  from  the  seed.  The  tree  was  strongly  recom- 
mended  by  Evelyn  for  its  beauty,  and  its  fitness  to  adorn  walks  and  avenues  ; 
and  it  has,  accordingly,  been  very  generally  planted  for  tirnamental  purposes. 
In  1797,  the  Society  of  Arts  gave  their  gold  medal  to  Henry  Veinon,  Esq., 
of  Hilton  Park,  near  Wolverhampton,  for  having  planted  upwards  of  tilKK) 
silver  firs.  As  this  tree  ripens  seeds  freely,  it  is  now  common  in  the  nurseries, 
and  very  generally  inlroiluced  into  plantations,  especially  such  as  arc  orna- 
mental ;  and,  in  grounds  laid  out  before  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century, 
it  may  seen  near  mansions,  rearing  its  fine  p)Tamidal  head  above  all  other 
trees. 

Propertiet  and  Utei.  The  wood  of  the  silver  fir  is  elastic,  and  the  colour 
\A  whitish.  The  grain  is  irregular,  as  the  fibres  which  compose  it  are  partly 
white  and  tender,  and  partly  yellow,  or  fawn-coloured,  and  hard.  The  narrowe'r 
the  white  lines  are,  the  more  beautiful  and  solid  is  the  j;rain  of  the  wood. 
In  the  Vosges,  it  is  said  that  the  externaii  layers  arc  more  compact  than  the 
internal  ones  ;  which  may  arise  from  the  prarlice  of  barking  the  trees  there 
before  they  are  cut  down.  The  weight  of  this  wood  varies  exceedingly, 
accordintif  to  the  age  of  the  tree,  the  place  where  it  grew,  and  even  the  part 
of  the  tnink  from  which  it  was  taken.  According  to  Hartig,  the  wood  of  a 
tree  80  years  old  weighs  66  lb.  l+oz.  per  cubic  foot  green,  and  +1  lb.  5  oz, 
when  dry ;  while  that  of  a  tree  40  years  old  weighs  only  37  lb.  !)  ox,  when 
dry.  It  shrinks  considerably  in  drying,  like  all  white  woods.  It  is  used  for 
plunks,  and  carpentry  of  all  kinds;  for  the  masts  of  small  vessels;  for  joists 
and  rafters ;  and  for  building  the  boats  used  for  navigating  rivers.  It  is  said 
to  endure  a  long  titne  when  used  as  pi!es,  and  to  be  much  employed  in  Hoi- 
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land  for  that  purpose.  In  the  Vosges,  it  is  used  in  every  department  of 
agriculture,  carpentry,  joinery,  and  even  cabinet-making  anil  sculpture.  In 
I^nglnnd,  the  wood  of  the  silver  fir  has  been  chiefly  UJicd  for  flooring;  ami, 
according  to  Arthur  Young,  and  alao  to  Mitchell,  l)oards  sawn  out  of  lull' 
grown  trees  may  be  laid  down  at  once,  without  any  risk  of  their  shrinking. 
(See  rounds  Tour  in  In'hnd^  vol.  i.  p.  240.^  and  Mitch,  Detui,,  fn^TO.) 
As  fuel,  the  wood  of  the  silver  fir  is  to  tnat  of  the  beech  as  I07U  is  to  1540  ; 
and  to  that  of  the  spruce,  as  1079  is  to  1211.  The  charcoal  is  to  that  of  the 
beech  as  1  Ivf?  is  1*300.  Though  the  charcoal  is  much  inferior  to  that  of 
the  beech,  yet  it  is  preferred  for  heating  iron  that  is  to  be  forged  }  as  pro^ 
ducing  the  heat  more  slowYV,  in  consequence  of  which  the  iron  is  more 
pliant  to  work.  The  bark  may  be  employed  for  tanning'  letithcr,  and  is  used 
generally  in  sonic  parts  of  Switzerland.  A  resinous  sap  flows  from  the  trunk 
and  branches,  called  iarmes  de  tapiit.  This  sap  is  bitter,  acrid,  and  viscous ; 
and  its  flmelt  approaches  to  that  of  the  citron:  it  is  healing,  balsamic,  and 
antiseptic.  The  resinous  fluid  is  found  in  small  tumours  or  blisters,  under 
the  epidermis  of  the  bark ;  and  in  the  green  cones,  from  the  latter  of  which 
it  is  collected  about  midsummer.  From  the  rcsln  of  this  tree  are  manufac* 
ttu*cd  iStrasburg  turpentine  (so  called  from  a  large  forest  of  silver  firs,  the 
Jilochwald,  near  Strasburg),  colophony,  and  white  pitch.  The  quantity  of 
jiotash  furnished  by  the  bark  and  wood  is  in  the  proportion  of  "2  lb.  of  potash 
to  1000  lb.  of  wood  and  bark  ;  which  pbecs  the  silver  fir  in  the  rank  of  21  in  a 
series  of  73  ti^eous  plants.  In  some  |)arts  of  Euro{>c,  the  young  cones, 
reduced  by  bouing  to  a  pulp,  an<i  preserved  with  sugar,  are  eaten  as  a  swoet> 
meat.  This  conserve  is  put  into  tea,  to  which  it  i^  ^^id  to  communicate  an 
agreeable  odour.  The  leaves  serve  for  litter;  and,  in  Switzerland,  according 
to  Kastboffer,  are  given  to  sheep  and  goats;  but  they  arc  said  to  give  the  milk 
a  peculiar  taste. 

Aloiie  uf  extracting  anil  prtpttiinj*  Ifte  Strmhurg  Turjytntinc.  Every  year, 
about  the  month  of  August,  the  Italian  peasants  who  live  near  the  Alps 
make  a  journey  into  the  mountains  to  collect  the  turpentine.  They  carry  in 
their  hands  cornets  of  tin,  terminating  in  a  sharp  point,  and  a  bottle  of  the 
same  metal  suspended  to  the  girdle  round  their  waists.  Some  use  bullocks* 
horns  instead  of  vessels  of  tin.  Thus  accoutred,  the  peasants  clijub  to  the 
summits  of  the  loftiest  silver  firs  ;  their  shoes  l>eing  armed  with  cramping^ironsj, 
like  spurs,  which  enter  into  the  bark  of  the  trees,  and  thus  support  the 
climber;  who  also  clings  to  the  trunk  of  the  tree  with  his  knees,  and  one 
arm,  while  with  the  other  bund  he  presses  his  comet  to  the  little  tumours,  or 
bladiiders,  which  he  finds  in  the  bark,  to  extract  the  turfientine  within  them. 
As  soon  as  a  cornet  is  filled  with  the  clear  turpentine  which  flows  from  the 
tumour,  or  blister,  on  the  tree,  it  Is  emptied  into  the  tin  bottle,  which  is  carried 
sunpeiidcd  from  the  waist ;  and,  when  thin  bottle  is  full,  its  contents  are 
strained  into  a  large  leathern  bottle,  or  goatskin.  The  «itraiuing  is  to  free  the 
tur|)cntjnc  from  the  leavM,  anil  bits  of  bark  and  moss,  which  may  have  fiillcn 
into  the  contents;  and  this  is  the  only  preparation  that  is  ^iven  to  this  kind 
of  turpentine,  which  is  kept  in  the  goatskins,  or  leathern  bottles  for  sale. 
Besides  the  turpentine  collected  from  the  timiours^  or  blisters,  nn  inferior 
kind  is  produced  by  »ili^litly  wounding  the  bark  of  the  tree.  In  rich  soils,  the 
trees  will  yield  their  sap  twice  a  year,  viz.  in  spring  and  Augubt;  but,  in  gene- 
ral, the  tumoura,  or  vesicles,  form  only  once  a  year,  viz.  in  spring,  and  are  full 
of  turpentine  in  August.  The  tumours  are  sometimes  round,  and  sometimes 
oval ;  but,  when  the  latter,  their  greatest  length  is  always  in  a  horizontal  di- 
rection. (ifX)d  8|ra»*burg  turpentine  ought  to  be  clear,  free  from  impurities, 
trans[»arent,  and  of  the  consistence  of  syrup,  with  a  strong  reainous  smell, 
and  rather  a  bitter  toatc.  It  is  employed,  u»  well  as  the  essential  oil  of  tur- 
pentine which  is  diKtitled  from  it,  both  in  tuedieinc  und  the  arts ;  being  found 
superior  to  all  the  other  substitutes  for  the  turpentine  of  /*ist;kia  Terebin- 
thus.  It  h  the  onlv  kiml  of  turpentine,  produced  by  any  kind  of  pine  or  fir 
tree,  which  is  used  ui  the  prepanition  of  the  dear  vtu-nishcN,  und  by  artists 
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for  their  colours  ;  and  ha  oil  sells  it  a  higher  price  than  any  other.  It  is  dis- 
tilled with  water,  in  the  same  manner  as  the  other  kinds  of  turpentine,  and 
the  residuam  is  a  kind  of  colophony  j  a  name  applied  to  black  resin,  because 
a  uatunil  hard  resin,  sometimes  used  in  plasters,  and  said  to  he  the  product  of 
the  Dommara  orientalis,  which  is  mentioned  by  Dioseorides,  was  brotight  from 
Colophon,  in  louia.  The  proportions  for  making  oil  of  turpentine  from  the 
Strasburg  tuqicntine  are,  5lh.  of  tjqdd  resinous  juice  to  4  pints  of  water, 
distilled  in  a  copper  aleni hie.  This  is  the  essential  oil  of  turpentine;  and, 
if  1  lb.  of  it  be  redistilled  with  4  pints  of  water,  it  is  called  rectified  or  ietheriai| 
oil  of  tur|i«ntine.  Both  preparations  are  used,  in  smal!  doses,  as  diuretic* 
and  in  cases  of  rheumatism  :  they  are  also  considered  powerful  styptics.  In 
farriery,  the  essential  oil  of  turpentine  is  much  used  ^or  strainn  and  bruises, 
and  is  found  very  efficacious. 

The  Silver  Fir  in  Brituth  FlatUationg,  Though  the  silver  fir  has  beea  plantf 
in  some  instances,  in  Britain,  in  masses,  with  a  view  to  producing  timber,  yet  its 
principal  ysc  has  been  as  an  ornamental  tree.  Before  the  cedar  of  Lebanon  be- 
came so  common,  or  was  known  to  be  so  hardy  as  it  has  been  since  found  to  be, 
the  silver  fibr  was  planted  near  mansions,, as  a  choice  and  a  striking  tree,  which«ij 
as  the  cedar  does  now,  might  distinguish  the  residence  of  the  large  landed 
proprietor  from  those  of  his  more  humble  neighbours.  This  It  did,  not  only 
by  raising  its  pyramidal  head  above  all  other  trees,  but  by  its  striking  regu- 
larity of  Tbrm»  fine  dark  green  foUage,  and  candelabruui-like  rcgidar  tiers  of 
branches.  This  regularity  of  form  was,  of  course,  objected  to  hythe  admirersof 
the  picturesque.  Gilpin  says  :  "  The  silver  fir  has  very  little  to  boast  in  point 
of  picturesque  beauty.  It  has  all  the  regularity  of  the  spruce,  hut  without  its 
floating  foliage.  There  is  a  sort  of  harsh,  stiif,  uiibeading  formality  in  the 
stem,  the  branches*,  and  in  the  whole  economy  o^  the  tree,  which  makes  it 
disagreeable.  Wc  rarely  sec  it,  even  in  its  happiest  state,  assume  a  pictu- 
resque shape.  Assisted  it  may  be  in  its  form,  when  broken  and  shattered  , 
but  it  will  rarely  get  rid  of  its  formality.  In  old  age,  it  stands  the  best  chance 
of  attaining  beauty.  We  sometimes  see  it,  under  that  circumstance,  a  noble 
shattered  tree,  fiinely  adorned  with  ivy,  and  shooting  out  a  few  horizontal 
branches,  on  which  its  meagre  foliage  ami  tufted  moss  appear  to  a<lvantage. 
I  may  add  that  the  silver  fir  is,  perhaps,  the  hardiest  of  its  tribe.  It  will  out- 
face the  south-west  wind ;  it  will  bear,  without  shrinking,  even  the  sea  airj 
80  that  one  advantage,  at  least,  attends  a  plantation  of  silver  firs;  you  may" 
have  it  where  you  can  have  no  other ;  and  a  plantation  of  silver  firs  may  be 
better  than  no  plantation  at  all."  {^For,  Situ,,  t,  n.  9(i,)  "  As  to  the  pictu- 
resque elfect  ol  this  tree,"  Sir  Tliomas  Dick  Lauder  observes, "  we  have  seen 
many  of  them  throw  out  branches  from  nciir  the  very  root,  that  twined  and 
swept  away  from  thoni  in  so  bold  a  manner,  as  to  give  them,  in  a  very  great 
dt^ree,  that  character  which  is  most  capable  of  engaging  the  interest  of  the 
artist,*'  {Laud.  Gi/p.^  i.  p.  180,)  The  advantage  of  planting  the  silver  fir,  in 
preference  to  the  spruce,  on  stiff  soils,  Mr.  tUirtis  of  Glazenwood  observes, 
IS  that  the  one  advances  to  a  large  timber  tree,  while  the  other  stops  at  20  ft. 
or  30  ft.  high,  and  becomes  rusty  and  stunted.  There  are,  in  Essex,  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Olazenwoud,  silver  firs  of  100  ft.  high,  on  soils  in  which  the 
spruce  would  not  have  attained  half  that  height. 

Soiif  Situativn,  i^c.  The  silver  fir,  like  all  the  other  /Ibietinie,  will  attain  u 
large  size  on  soils  of  a  very  opposite  description  ;  but  a  loam,  rather  rich  and 
deep  than  otherwise,  appears  to  suit  it  best.  It  has  attained  its  greatest 
height,  in  soils  of  this  drstription,  at  Studlty  and  l.'astlc  Howard;  but  it  hi 
aho  attained  a  very  great  height  in  sandy  Ioheu  at  W'uburn  AJ)bey,  and  on  clay,* 
incumbent  on  a  retentive  clayey  subsoil,  at  f'anmure.  It  is  in  vain,  says  Boul- 
ther,  to  j>laiit  silver  firs  in  hot,  dry,  or  rocky  situations,  where  they  com- 
monly not  only  lose  tlieir  to|)  slioots,  but  their  under  branches  soon  become 
r.igged;  and,  in  place  of  tliut  lively  shiuing  verdure  pccutitu*  to  them  in  a  suit- 
able soil,  they  become  of  a  pale  laui^uid  hue;  »uiy,  he  adds,  **  I  have  known 
trees  of  them  about  twenty  years  phinted  out  in  such  soils,  eulircly  destroyed 
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by  a  hot  dry  aumraer.  At  the  same  time,  they  arc,  in  other  respects,  amoiigsi 
the  ieaiit  delicate  of  any  r»lants  in  the  choice  oflhcir  food;  as  the  largest  and 
most  flourishing  trees  oi'  tticin  I  have  ever  seen,  over  the  ishmd,  in  general  grow 
on  sour,  heavy,  obstinate  clay,  of  all  <Jiflercnt  qimlities  unti  colours;  and  though 
for  ten  or  twelve  years,  they  do  not  advance  so  fust  as  several  of  the  other  pines 
and  firs,  yet  in  twenty  years  they  will  outgrow  tliem  sdl,  and  continue  that  ad- 
vantage till  they  arrive  to  their  greatest  magnitude."  The  silver  fir  requires 
a  low  situation,  comparatively  with  the  spruce  fir,  not  being  nearly  so  hardy 
as  that  tree,  either  when  in  the  nursery  or  full  grown.  The  cones,  wliicn 
arc  apt  to  shed  their  seeds  in  spring,  ought  to  he  gathered  in  October  or 
November, and  kept  in  a  dry  place  till  the  howing  sea>ion.  The  sced^i  may 
be  easily  separated  from  them  by  a  very  alight  exposure  to  the  sun,  and  theii 
by  thra&hing  them,  without  having  recourse  to  the  kiln.  The  seeds  should  be 
sown,  according  to  Sang,  in  March^  and  at  such  a  distance  as  to  allow  (he  plants 
to  rise  1  in.  apart;  and  the  covering,  he  tmys,  should  be  a  full  inch  thick. 
When  the  plants  are  2  years  old,  they  may  be  transplanted  into  nursery  lines; 
and,  after  being  2  years  in  that  situation,  they  may  either  be  again  trans- 
planted in  the  nursery,  to  a  greater  distance  apart,  or  removed  to  where  they 
are  finally  to  remain. 

AvcidtntSf  D'ueatei^  SfC.  The  silver  fir  suffers  more  from  extreme  drought 
than  any  other  species  of  the  pine  and  fir  tribe;  whole  forests  being  occasion- 
ally destroyed  in  this  way  in  the  north  of  France  and  in  Switzerland.  When 
the  trees  are  young,  they  are  liable  to  have  their  leading  shoot  injured  by 
the  frost;  but  this  is  not  the  case  after  the  plants  have  attained  the  height 
of3ft.  ortift»  The  tree  suffers  from  various  insects,  m  has  been  already 
noticed  in  our  general  introduction,  p.  5J139. 

Sutti$ticM.  lUwtdgd  Trfft  The  iwo  tree*  at  Harefleld  Park,  plJUited  In  law,  and  one  of  whkh, 
In  tij79,  w»k  Bl  ft,  htgh,  aiid  cotiuiiivd  \¥>  ft:,  of  {{ood  tiiBber,  bav*  been  alreudy  mentloord.  Mitchrl 
meiiUuuj  Kore«  of  uct*  at  WjriltKir  Cutle,  **  whcwp  acplruig  beadi,**  he  «ji.v«,  were  f»r  advamn-d 
bryond  all  other  tf  en  thrri',"  At  l^DKleat,  liie  mcntiooa  ■  grove  of  tfi  treet,  ^W  apart.  IIOA, 
hlgb,  and  from  10  ft.  lo  \$  (t,  in  circuinfcrcrvci?.  Each  tree  oooUined  uj^ar^i  of  AX)  tL  of  ttmbtT, 
At  tDcabcveditlaDMof^  ft,  thi«  would  give  9U tree*  per  acre,  or  ^%Ji  toadi  ortin)t>f.'r ;  whirti,  at  tEi« 
ice  o/  3/.  a  loiul.  U  luBu/T    In  t813,   Milchell  felleil  Ihrec  »ilver  nr*w  witicti   were 


Terjr  moderate  price  ot  ji(.  a  loiui,  m  luoui.     in  isi;>,   jniicneii  iriim  tnrec  »iiver  nr*w 

tiaated  in  178t>:  they  atood  in  a  line,  15  ft.  apart,  and  were  rrom  IDUft.  lo  ll^J/t.  hl|b.     l^ich  tree 
ad  ioat  its  leader  at  40  ft.  high,  and  had  formed  a  branchy  head.     Tire  flr«t  tree  cotitained  ^*^  ft.  i>f 
timber  i  the  aecond  S73  (t,  and  the  tblrd.KU  ft- 

188  h«Taii«  3  coffU  and  (iH  parts  of  Ci>r<fwocMl.     A  <it 

Lothian,  ineA<uri>U  In  October,  17 li<>,  wa<  1«  ft.   in  clt' 

Binning  VVoud.  TU  yean  old,  w-ji*,  in  |h|<^,  )oft  4  in.  m 

•ilvcr  dr  at  Druutlanrig  Cffl'-t'       ■    '^  "    ;'.i)e,  w4j,  tn   j.i.i,   lin.   i 

hcnuelee.  Mid.Lothiaii,  m*-  ..  w*»  1 1  (t  Un.  in  ^irt ; 

eirt,  and  S^  (t.  bifih-     Uod<^  .v  m  a  ttaie  of  decay,  we 


.  bif!h. 
in  ikyr 


The  If'p    thni  i-,  imw  and  lateral  branrhii'  i)init« 

•   Ilou*e  of  Pulkemmct,  in  Wcat 

t  4  ft.  frmii  the  ffround.    One  at 

••,  9t  ♦rt.   frmn   the  ground.      A 

M       -  4..     One  at  Wood- 

ivaf  14  rt  in  in.  in 

\  ed  in  our  boyiah 

lya.     A  tree  in  ikyria,  grciA  ...^  ..  .  ...^   Martlnitrerg,  in  the  fure«t  i:.... .   .  .  ,  ..  .  I,  mcwurml  5  ft.  in 

diameter,  at  9ft  from  the  gruiiiMl  \  4trti,  at  a  height  of  beiwctit  *N>  fL  >t)il  H/lt  from  tike  ground,  *tili 
retained  a illameter  of  txrtweeii  Siii.  and  9 in.  {HamiUiuit  /or  &nitJur»ticrfnuitjf,  p.  liiie.)  In  iUk 
Muarum  of  Natural  Hutor}-,  at  Strathurg,  i*  a  ■ectivn  vf  the  trunk  of  a  t*lver  fir,  cut  to  a*  la  form 
a  teat,  called  there  Ix  urtnA  liipin  du  Hochwald,  i  Barr,  ilriianment  d«  Bat  Rhin.  ThU  tree  i*a* 
150 ft,  high,  with  a  trunk  •Iraight  and  clear  of  branche*  to  the  height  of  flOfl,,  at  winch  point  it 
twcatne  forked.  The  diameter  nf  tin- Irunk,  int  tht- lurrm-  of  lite  around,  waa  811.;  mid,  at  the 
height  of  sort.,  5  in.    The  e*tiiTjai  It  wa*  cut  dot^n  on  the  16th  of 

June,  Itiit],  the  trunk  having  bc>i,'L.  .  :e  informed,  when  we  law  thia 

•ection  in  1828,  th^t  there  wan  a  ir.  •  one  itooU  almo«i  a*  large.     The 

¥0€mU  of  Hochwald  wai  copipoaed  c-niiieh  oi  ^iivtr  iuj,  juii  tM.tuie  the  revolution  belouged  to  (he 
lowBOrStraaburg 

SrkUmg  Tren.     In  the  environ*  of  lywidoni  at   Whitlon   IMace,  near  Twsrk«-fih.'»m.   if  it  Tt  ft. 
high,  wtth  a  trunk  S  ft  0  In  )■    '  —  -•  ^     -  -     ■    t'r  free  floured  m  our  Ijr  '    '  ' 'rif*.— 

Boutii  of  lAiindoil.     IJiCorn  I dgh,  the  diameter  '  '  .  amU 

of  the  heiul  SSUft.     In  Oevm.  lu  the  diameter  of  (I  i  th4» 

hr.u,«   A.it       ,,t  [..iwcomtie,  v  ■'''      i'   »ii-'r-i.   i-  it  i« 

5  '  Kndaletfh  I'  rofd, 

>■'  l.ltl»K3ft.  .  „t^i 


*, 


;^»>.   «' 


till  I..  .. 

lu  l.r.-. 

TMOiile  Hou. 


-  J,  irui.k  ♦11 
.  Hiih  a  trunlt.   . 

!.r,  .kji    .*f 
r.   lu  Wllt- 

■  I'f  t!ic  trurs: 

1  Mr  11,1-  head 

JDllof 

,  jir  ,   jiiii    -ii     mi.'    nuju      •■  t1         i«i 

nJon. 

Mil,  It 

X,  at 

high.     Ill  cluMhire,  at  LaJuu  Hall, 
•vrrr^l  Utct,  fr-iim  1,'jti  It,  to  IVitV  1 
1   M-l 

; ) 

1.  It  i« 
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I  R.  to  16 fl.  It)  Denbighahirc,  at  LUnbcde  Hall,  iS  yemn  planted,  it  ij  5()ft  bigh.  In  Durhun,  M 
8un«irk  P*rk,  i«  one  with  a  trunk  4  a.  (n  dtonwirr.  Id  Eun.  ni  AudJey  End,  tjO  year*  planted. 
Hl»5KyO  ^  -'  "  'iimctrrortbetnuiksa.,  andof  lh«lMgi4l'i!irL  In  HcrUordahire,  at  Che^unt, 
"iO  yc<Lt  >i  ft.  higb.    tu  LeimtcnliirCjai  DooniitgtoM  Pafk»  49  year*  pUatcd,  it  ia  7^  <^ 

high.  iiAhirc,  at  Clumber  Park,  it  if  90  ft.  high,  the  liianirter  of  iht  truuk  J  (1  1 1  in., 

and  of  1...  .^_„  ..  .L  In  Ncjrtharn>.<'.r.o..r,  ^i  W^kHleld  Lodge,  16  year*  planted,  h  is  iJUft.  hlgfa« 
In  NurtbumbeiUtMl,  at  Hartburri  '  i^  ]S8  (L  Itifn,  the  diaJDCter  of  the  trunk  4  (I., 

and  of  the  bead  40  ft ;  anotht^r  i*  ler  of  the  trunk  3  ft.,  and  of  the  head  JSf  tL 

Tbeac  two  trees,  oa  acooant  of  tK- 1  ^ht  to  all  thclxco  aroand  them,  are  here  calMI* 

the  "  N'od  (>ueenf."  In  OxJbnUhifC.  lii  Ttiw  Pork,  it  ii  110  fl.  high,  the  diameter  of  the  tnuik 
5ft,  and  of  the  head  !A  ft.  to  fUdi>Of«bir«,  at  Maeilaugb  Cjwtlr,  it  I*  Gbft  high,  the  diameter  of 
the  trupk  Srt.  iln,  znul  ..f  th«  head  lUft.  In  Shropahlre  at  WiUey  Park,  IS  ycari  planted.  It  i« 
3<»  ft  high;  till  «  planted,  iadM)  It  high  ,  at  Kiitlot,  Wyctri  planted,  it  U  Hli  11  high.     In 

Suflblk.  at  Fir  i,  14  yc«ni  plant«^1,  it  i*  .-Hft.  hlgli ;  at  Sirctron  llcctory,  it  Ij  W  n,  high, 

with  a  trunk  \  >  ^uneter.      In  \V,irivick»hire,  lU  Toinbe  Abbey,  i*i  ycar»  planteri,  it  i»  7(»  ft. 

bigh,  the  diatnettT  oi  thL-  trunk  "'  jj  of  the  head  80 ft.     In  VVorcerternhirc,  at  Cr«jm«, 

50  yean  planted.  It  is  i'J  (I.  high,  i  i  the  trunk  Sft.  4ln.,  and  oT  the  hrjd  ¥j  i\.    \n  YorL. 

■hkre,  at  Castle  Howard,  it  ii  IX  i  imeler  of  the  trunk  i  ft  f^  \n  ;  at  iiudley,  it  is  <Jt)  ft. 

t^  in.  high,  diameter  of  the  trunk  uiu  "  m.,  imii  of  the  bead  '  " ''      '     ^  '    m-Ar  Edinburgh^  at 

Woodhouaeiec,  the  tree  already  mcntionod,  p.  £3i7. ;  at  Hoj>  ir^  oW,  it  is  90  ft. 

high,  the  diameter  of  the  trunk  Sft.  7  in.,  and  of  the  bead  i  (ibunth.     In  Ayrw 

vhire.  at  KilkervBtt,  it  is  90ft.  high,  with  a  trunk   5ft.  in  ii ,     .  ..„,         -. -.^    >' ■«  SOft. 

high.  With  a  trunk  Jfl.  Gin,  tn  diameter.     In  Rcrwlckjhire.  4l  ttu-  Kuu'i,  s  yva'  15ft. 

high.     In  Renfrewshire,  at  Enkine  House,  it  ia  7(1  ft.  high,  trith  a  trunk ';.'n!   li>i  r.     Iq 

Kuxburghihirc,  ut  Minto.T.S  vcnr>  i<(nUc<!.  it  i6.;DrL  high,  the  diamc-tcr  of  the-   •  ,,i\.^ 

Vorth  of  tjJinhurgh.     In   A  rj  CatUe,  13  years  plantoJ.  il  u  l«  rt.  hi^h  -,  *t  Roce- 

iMMtb  Castle.  138  year*  okl,  ilLameter  of  the  trunk,  at  .i  ft.  from  the  ground,  fi  ft, 

4  lo-,  and  of  the  head  74 ft.  .  ne  age,  and  abnut  i^iA.  high,  haa  .&  trunk  7  ft.   in 

diameter  at  1  ft>  from  the  gruMii<l  ,  lin  r<  t<.  .\lso  the  remarkable  tree  tigured  in  our  laat  Volume; 
In  ilaBAbLre,at  fiordiori  Caitle.  U  la  34 ft.  high,  the  diameter  of  the  trunk  itt.  Sin.,  and  of  the 
head  45  ft.  In  Clackmannanshire,  in  the  Garden  of  the  DoUar  Institution,  IS  years  plaofed.  It  ia 
\X  n  high.  In  Oomarty.  at  Coul,  it  is  70  ft.  high,  the  diameter  of  the  trunk  2  It  6  in.,  and  of  T 
head  iA  ft.  In  ForfkHhire,  at  Kinnalrd  CAStJc,  HO  year*  planted,  it  is  $5(1.  high,  the  diameter  of  tfa«c J 
Irutik  4  ft.,  and  of  the  head  SO  a  ;  at  Courtachy  Cattle,  lu£  years  old,  it  u  8Ji  ft.  high,  the  dlABCler 
of  the  trunk  .3  ft.  <>in.,iind  of  the  head  JSft.  ^  at  Gray,  there  arc  >«¥crai  »^>eciracns  Wft.  bigh, 
with  trunks  nearly  4  ft.  in  diameter.  In  Mnrayahlre,  at  Balliiiidatkch,  arc  two  silver  dra,  one 
THfL   h\fth,  and   10  ft  tiiii.    in  girt  at    1ft.  from  the  ground,  and   HtL  C  in.  at   10  ft.  from  th* 

Mrfiun<i  :  •'■ '  • '  "  mi  ft.  high,  l3fL  tin.  in  gin  at   1  ft  fVom  the  ground,  nml  ii  ft.  (i in.  at  10  ft, 

front  til  'n  Pi^thiinire,  at  DupplJn,  it  is  Sj  ft.  high,  with  a  trunk  Sft.  in  diameter  j  at' 

TayuiuL.  ^iigh,  the  diameter  of  tlie  trunk  HtL  rim,  and  uf  the  head  "MtL     In  Stirhng. 

■hire,  ut  _■    : iifiti.l.  I  ii  >  s  cars  old,  it  is  9U  ft  high,  the  diameter  of  the  trunk  3  ft.,  and  of  lb« 

hc-ad  JtilL;  at  Aiftlii'  '   high,  with  a  trunk  4ft.  io  diameter;  at  SauchiCfdO  |ear>  plaofal, 

Ii  is  26  ft.  high  ;  in  J  \Vood,  it  is  ^>J  tt.  high. 

/n  Irfiand.     At  I>i  <  ilaJiticvin  Uotanic  Garden,  J5  years  pLantfxIf  it  is 40 ft.  higta.     In 

Kilkt-nny,  at  Wcioditmk,  N>  j*  .^r*  |>Unt(-d,  it  is  91  ft.  high,  thediaiBeterof  Uie  trutik  Jft.  6iii.,aad 
of  the  hiad  .'/J  ft.  In  Down,  at  Mount  .Stewart,  fiO  y««n  lAantixl,  it  is  SS ft.  high  ;  at  Moii«,  It  U 
W 11.  fiiKh,  thi«  diameter  of  the  trunk  5  fl.  n  in.,  and  of  the  bead  46  ft.  i  at  Tullytoore  Park,eOy«aar 
|i  in.  high,  the  dijim<  i  unk  5ft..  and  of  the  head  6()ft.;  at  BiUlyleHlf,  09' < 

^  it  It  .^  ft.  high.     Ifi  it  Florence  Court,  tX)  years  |ilant«d,Ki«^  ft.  blgh  I " 

<  ,  y}  yoivs  plantc<i,  'L  i,  theiiiomeler  of  the  trunk  ^ft.6in.      In  SUigo,  ■E" 

M.Lxit  <  K  >.-.rU-,  it  is  S6  ft  liigb,  aiiti  uw  iiuLocicr  of  the  trunk  .3  ft  tiin. 

In  FvrtigH  Cuftilri^*.  In  Franco,  at  Colombey,  near  Metj,  70  ye«rt  planted.  It  ia  CEJft..  bigb, 
the  diaini'ter  of  the  trunk  t:  ft  In  Hanover,  at  ILirbcke,  10  rear*  planted,  it  U  16  ft  high;  In 
the  Gottuig(Mi  ikilaniral  Garden,  Ul  years  planted,  it  is  5(ift.  high.  In  Bavaria,  at  Munich,  ii» 
the  l-Iiielish  danlen,  JVi  years  planted.  It  iaTOft.  high.  In  Prussia,  near  Berlin,  at  Saai  Soud,  46 
years  plantc*!,  it  it  Mi  ft.  high  ;  in  the  Pfaueo  Insel,  35  years  planted.  It  is  36ft-  high.  In  Denmark, . 
at  Drooingaard,  40  years  planted,  it  Ls  100  ft.  high.  In  8wi>den,  in  tbe  Botantc  Gazdeo  at  Luwl, 
it  is  JO  A.  high.    In  Italy,  at  Monta,  70  years  planted,  it  is  7o  ft.  high. 

Coinmercial  Statistics.  Price  of  seejs,  in  Londan,  ii»,6d,  per  pountl :  |iLafttii, 
two  years' seetllitigs,  are  15*.  per  1 000;  transplanted  plants,  6  in.  high,  2O4.  |>er 
1000 ;  from  9  in.  to  1^  in.  high,  30*.  pt-r  1000 ;  1  (t.  6  in.  high,  10*,  jier  100  ;  2  ft, 
high,  ICi.  per  HiO.  At  Boll  wy  Her,  pUints  are  3  cents  each  ;  P.  dnereo,  4  francs 
L-ach.     At  New  York,  plants  of  the  species  arc  15  cents. 

t  «.  P.  (p.)  Pi'cHTA,    The  Pitch  Silver  Fir. 


Hyfumymt «. 


/'inus  Piehta  Lodd.  Cat.,ed.  ISISi  P.  sibiriGa  //orr.  ;  il'ble*  siblrica  Ledebom  lam, 
,  ..  ^'7.  /fOM.j  t.  4'.I0.,  LimiL  in  Pennj/  C^c,  No.  Z  ;  .4.  Pickta  Fischer ;  Piehta,  JSiwf . 
£«»gr<ii>(M/(,     Led.  Icon.  PJ.  FL  Run.,  t  i/Xf, 

Spec.  Char..,  Jj^c,  Leaves  solitary,  tetragtmal,  dark  green.  Cones  cylindrical, 
erect.  Sculea  cuneate-obovate,  rounded  at  the  apex,  t]uite  entire,  convex 
externally.  A  native  o(  the  Altai  Mountains,  at  an  elevation  of  4ou*)  ft., 
where  it  forms  whole  forcHls;  towitrds  an  elevation  of  5^7y^th,  it  gradually 
becomes  more  rare.  (LftUb.)  Introduced  in  1820,  and  ditlering  from  a 
young  silver  fir,  chiefly  in  having  the  leaves  closer  set  on  the  brunches,  ami 
not  so  silvery  heneatli.  FVufcs.sor  Don  su.si>ects  it  to  be  only  tJic  SilK^rian 
variety  of  /'icea  pcctinata,  wfiich  ranges  from  the  Atlantic  lo  the  Pacific. 
The  tree  in  the  Horticultural  Society's*  Uartlen  was,  in  1837,  al\eJ"  being. 
I  ycara  plimted,  ^  ft«  6  in.  high. 
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1  3.  P,  BALSA^MBA  L,     The  Balm  ufGUead,  at-  American,  Silver  Fir. 

Sitnomynut.     P\nm   baliilmea  Lin.   Sp,  PL,  USI.^    %'f-.  cd- 

He^<>h.,  4.  p.  17(i ,  5m/«A  In  Itfi-t't  <>^,  No.  yfii,,  f^^rwi.  Urg., 

«,  |».  152,,  Howie.   -»<■»>•.  P-  *0,,  /^orft.    /♦ifi  ,  cd.  S..  I.   4T.» 

Dn  «<ji  //(?r64r,»  cd.  PotL,  2    j.    114.  ;  /*     >/  hie*    Iwltimwi 

Mrttth,  Ar&.  Amer^  p.  lai ;  .'I'Wm  T^lvj  f..lio,  kc,  thtrt 

AngL,  £.  p.  £..  I>M  ^am.  Arh.^  1.  a  3.,  JP/u*.  Aim  ,  i.  L  ISt,, 

il.  MlMminea  N.  Dit  Ham,t  5.  p.  S95. ;  A.  hxUxmlt^n  Mich*. 

N.  Amer.  Syl,  3.  p.  I9L  ;  Baium  Fir :    le  Uaume  dc  (;)lt>wl. 

le  HipLn  JUumicr  de  Gilfiwl.  /V. ;  BxImri  Fichte,  Baliam 

Tajiiie  Gnr. 
Engratttnet   I^mb.  Fin.,  Cd,  S.,  1. 1  41. :    Pluck.  Aim.,  S.  1. 121. 

1 1.  i  N.  Du  Hbul,  5.  L  83.,  f.  S. ;  Mkh.  N.  Aili*r,  Sjl.,  3.  t 

1.90. :  uid  our  ftg.  2M2.  to  our  aiUAl  kkIc.  and  /grf.  $S40. 

«jid  9S41.  Of  tlie  MtunU  lUe. 

Spec.  Chttr.f^t.  Leaves  .solitary,  silvery  beneath, 
apex  cmarginate,  or  entire ;  somewhat  recurved, 
and  sprewltng.     Cones  cylindrical,  violet-co* 

loured ;  and  pointing 

upwards.      (iVficAx.) 

Leaves    |    in.    long. 

Cones  +  in.  to  4|  in, 

long,  and  §  in.  broad ; 

scaTes  from  |  in.  to 

f  in.  broad,  and  |  in. 

long.  Seed,  with  the 

wing,  f  in.  long,  and 

I  in,  broad.       Seed 

very  small,  irregular; 
2240  about  half  the   size 

of  that  of  the  common  silver  fir.  Cotv  ledons,?. 
A  tree,  introduced  in  1696.  In  Britain,  se!- 
iliim  above  20  ft.  high  ;  flowering  in  May, 
and  ripening  its  cones  in  aatumn. 

yariety. 

f  P.  b,  2  ioTtfrifnlia  Booth  has  leaves  longer 
than  the  sheaths,  with  the  brunches 
somewhat  more  upright. 


9941 


Description^  ^c.  A  pyramidal  tree,  in  general  appearance  resembling  the 
sikcr  fir  of  Europe  ;  but  seldom  found,  even  in  America,  above  20  ft.  or  30  ft. 
in  height,  and  not  of  more  than  the  same  number  of  years  in  duration.  The 
trunk  tajwrs  from  I  ft.  in  diameter  at  the  surface  of  the  ground,  to  7  in.  or 
8  in.  at  the  height  of  6  ft.  When  standing  alone,  it  forms  a  regular  pyramidal 
head,  abundantly  furnished  with  branches  and  cones.  The  leaves  are  6  or  H 
lines  long;  of  a  bright  but  dark  green  above,  and  a  silvery  white  beneath. 
The  male  catkins  are  numerous,  crowded  round  the  shoots  of  the  preceding 
season,  and  more  persistent  than  in  the  silver  fir.  The  cones  arc  nearly 
cylindrical,  of  a  darker  purple  than  in  the  silver  fir;  4- in.  or  5  in.  long,  I  in. 
in  diameter,  tapering  towards  the  upper  extremity,  and  generally  sprinkled 
witli  resin,  at  least  on  one  side.  The  bark  is  thickly  interspersed  with 
small  vesicles,  containing  a  clear  limpid  resin.  The  wood  is  light,  vel- 
lowiih,  and  slightly  resinous.  The  rate  of  growth,  in  the  climate  of  London, 
b  rather  more  rapid  than  that  of  the  silver  fir,  the  tree  attaining  the  height  of 
lOJ  k.  in  as  many  years,  and  arriving  at  maturity  in  20  or  25  years ;  soon  after 
which  it  dies,  the  symptoms  of  its  decay  being,  as  observed  in  Lawson's 
Manual,  an  apparent  overflow  of  sap,  and  an  unnatural  thickening  of  the  ter- 
minal shoots  ;  which  may  probably  arise  from  the  richness  of  the  soil  and  the 
warmnessof  the  situation  in  which  the  tree  is  planted.  The  huliti  of  (iilead 
fir  was  cultivated  by  Bishop  Compioii  in  1697;  and  its  «eeil«.  lieing  gene- 
rally imported,  and  sometimes  ripened,  in  this  country,  it  is  easilv  procitred  in 
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2842    ^^         the  nurseries,  and  h  frequent  in  ornaaiental  planta- 
j^  ^  iP^SF   ^'°"^'     ^^^  wood  is  but  little  employed  in  Ainerica, 

W^^         ^g^^  on  account  of  its  deficiency  in  size  and  strength ; 
^M^^^H^^flP^^  but  it  is  sometimes  used  for  the  staves  of  ca«ks  for 
^^^Km^//^^         packing  fish.     The  sap  is  cxtrncted  by  means  'Of 
^^^^KrMtd    "icJs'ons  in  the  body  of  the  tree,  or  collected  from 
^^^EtfMp^  the  exudations  which  take  pluce  on  its  bark,  in  the 
J^J^^^Ml  9ame  manner  as  is  done  with  that  of  the  silver  fir. 
I  JV  It  is  sold,  in   the  United    States  and  in  England, 

P  'JP  under    the    name    of  balm   of  Gilead,  or   Canada 

balsam  ;  and,  combined  with  spirits,  Sir  J.  £.  Smith 
observes,  it  makes  a  not  unpleasant  dram.  The  fresh  lurpcntmc  is,  how- 
ever^ acrid  and  inflammatory,  and,  applied  to  wounds,  causes  heat  and 
acute  pain,  though  it  is  considered  of  great  efficacy  in  certain  stages  of  con- 
sumjition.  It  is  u  greenish  transparent  fluid,  with  a  very  penetrating  taste. 
The  true  balm  of  Gilead  is  produced  by  the  ^[myris  gileadcnsis.  The 
largest  of  the  specimens  of  the  balm  of  (ii]e»d  fir  to  the  neighbourhood  of 
London  are  at  Svon,  Whitton,  and  Chiswick  Villa,  where  it  is  from  30  it, 
to  40  ft.  high.  The  tree  in  the  Horticultural  Society's  Garden,  which,  in 
1837,  bad  been  10  years  planted,  was  10  ft.  high,  and  had  produced  conesi. 
Throughout  the  country,  there  are  numerous  trees  from  i^o  ft.  to  30ft.  high. 
Price  of  seeds,  in  London,  2*,  6rf.  per  oz. :  plants,  two-years' seedlings.  10*, 
per  JOOO;  transplanted  plants,  H  in.  high.  40f .  per  lOOO.  At  Bollwyller, 
plants  are  from  !  to  2  francs  each  ;  and  at  New  York,  plants  4  ft.  high  are 
75  cents  each, 
t  4.  P.  (u.)  Fra'ser/  Pursh.    Fraser*s,  or  the  douhlf  Balsam^  Silver  Fir. 

ftfttMnytnr*,     f>linj»  Frifcri  Pur»b  Fl.  Ani«r.  Sept.,  2.  p.  6^..  LAtnb,  Plru,  ed.  £.,  L  t.  4*.  ;  A'h^em 

FrKucrt  I.Unll.  In  Peniiv  Cvc,  Nrt.  5, 
F.ngr.Miinsi      L:\nib.  Pin',  ed.  !?,,  I. 


92i3 
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^fyee.  Char.^  ^c.  Leaves 
linear,  enmrginate,  silvery 
beneath.  Cones  oblong, 
squarrose.  Bructeole?*  ^miewhat  leafy,  obcordate,  mucronate,  half  exserted, 
rcflexed.  (Don  in  I.nnth.  Pin.)  This  tree  so  closely  resembles  the  pre- 
ceding kind,  that  it  is  unnecessary  to  describe  it,  it  is  not  noticed  by 
Michaux  ;  but  Piirsli  found  it  on  high  mountains  in  Cnrolina,  resembling, 
he  sa}H,  P,  bulsiunea  in  several  respects,  but  dirt'eriug,  at  first  sight, in  being 
a  smaller  tree,  the  leaves  shorter  and  more  erect,  and  the  cones  not  one 
fourth  the  size.  !t  was  introduced  into  Englaml  by  Mr.  Eraser,  in  1811 ; 
and  the  oriiiiiml  tree  is  in  the  Hammersmith  Nursery,  where,  in  1837,  it 
was  15  ft.  high,  and  had,  for  two  or  three  years,  produced  cones,  but  no  male 
catkins.  This  last  circunistance  has  given  rise  to  the  idea  that  the  male 
mid  female  are  produced  by  different  tree3,  which  is  exceedingly  improbable. 
There  are  two  plants  in  the  Ilorticultwral  Society's  Garden  :  one,  considered 
the  male,  in  1837,  after  being  3  years  planted,  was  2  ft,  high  ;  ami  the  other. 
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supposed  to  be  the  female,  of  the  same  nge,  was  4  ft.  higlj.     Plants,  in  the 
London  nurseries,  are  5*.  each  ;  and  at  Bollwyller,  3  fruncs. 
i  3,  P,  gra'ndis  DougL    The  great  Silver  Fir, 

th«  great  CaJifottiiian  Fir.  ,  ,  „  ,  ...         .   .     ^^^    , 

Entto^intu   Lamb.  Pin.,  .1 1.  94. ;  ourj^.««_frwn  ^mb«rl'BPlnua«^voL  iii.^an^dlyj^  eS46..  from 


Sv»onytnr,.     «nu«  gvkMvt  Dtrngl    MS,  i*"^  «»•'  3.  t,  94- ,    ^^i«  gT*odl«  -L/wdi   in  i»o»ii» 


»i*r0r*Vyr*.   Lamb.  Pin.,  .1 1  94. ;  ourjb ,  ^   ^ 

DougluV  •pecdmeiu  in  the  herbarium  or  the  Horticultanl  Societjr.  «ad  the  lre«  i 

Spec.    Char.,   ^c.  Leaves  flftt,   obtuse,  emnrgi-  C^'Z!^^^^^;^^^ 

nate,  pectinate,  silvery  beneath.  Cones  c}  lin 
drical;  bnictcoIe«>  ovate,  ucuminaie,  irregu- 


gardva 
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larly  dentate, very  Bhort. (2?on  iu  Lamb.  Pin.) 
Leaveft  from  |  in.  to  I  in.  lona.  Cones^  ac- 
cording to  Lambert,  O^in.  long  and  3^  in. 
broad ;  but  in  Douglas's  specimens  the  largest 
cones  are  only  3\  m.  long,  and  2  in.  broad,the 
others  being  mncli  smaller.  Scale  J  in.  long, 
and  I  in.  broad.  Seed  sniatl ;  with  the  wing, 
I  in.  long,  and  |  in.  broad.  A  native  of  the 
north-west  of  America;  discovered  by  Dou- 
slai,  and  introduced  bv  him  in  163L 


2248 


Detcripliim,  A  noble  tree,  akin  to  P,  balsamea^  growing  from  170ft. 
to  200  ft.  high,  with  a  brown  bark.  Leaves  pectinate  and  spreading,  linear, 
roundish  at  the  apex,  emarginatc,  callous  on  the  margin,  quite  entire;  green 
and  shining  al)Ove.  edlvery  beneath,  somewhat  dilated  towards  the  apex; 
1  in.  long.  Coneii  lateral  solitary,  cylindrical,  obtuse,  very  similar  to  P. 
Cedrus,  but  larger^  6  in.  long,  of  a  chestnut-brown  colour ;  scales  transverse, 
very  broad,  lamelliform,  deciduous,  stalked,  incurved  on  the  margin,  quite 
entire.  Bracteoles  ovate-acuminate,  irregularly  crenulate  on  the  margin, 
much  shorter  than  the  scales,  included,  Seeds  oblong,  with  a  coriaceoui 
testa;  wing  very  broad,  axe-shaped,  truncate  at  the  apex^  slightly  scarioufl 
and    membranaeeouR,  brittle,  shining,   pale.     (Lamb,    and   DougL  in  Covtp, 
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Bot,  Magt  »•  P'  H7,)  A  native  of  northern  California,  in  low  moist  valleys 
where  it  attains  the  height  of  200  ft.  The  wood  is  soft,  white,  and  o(  inferior 
ijiiiility,  like  /^  rciigiosa,  to  which,  according  to  Professor  Don»  it  is  nearlyi 
related.  It  resembles  the  cedar  of  Lebanon  in  the  form  and  structure  of  Itt 
cones,  which  are  three  timcR  the  length  of  the  leaves;  with  ovate^cuminate 
bracteius,  much  shorter  than  the  scales.  (D.  Don,)  The  plant  in  the  Horti- 
cuktiral  Society's  Garden  wa.s,  in  1637,  \  ft.  high. 

f  6.  P.  AHA^BiLis  Dmtg.    The  lovely  Silver  Fir. 

giffiniymr     Plniu  amUiina  Damglat  MS, 

gltgrvwm£t.    Out  JlgM.  ^Stl,  8S4B.,  Aram  Douglaft't  (iiecimeiM  iti  the  herbArium  of  the  HorL  Boa 

Spec.  Char.,  Src  Leaves  flat, 
obtuse,  entire.  Cones  cy- 
lindrical j  bracteoles  very 
short,  pointed.  Scale  tri- 
angular; the  upper  margin 
rounded,  entire.  Leaves, 
on  Dougla8*s  specimen, 
1|^  in.  long,  and  on  the 
young  plant  in  the  Hor- 
ticultnral  Society's  Gar- 
den, ^  in .  long.  Cones  6  in. 
lonp,  and  'ii^  in.  broad. 
Scales,  I^  in.  broatl,  and 
about  ^m.  long,     Seedi 


9H7 
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with  the  wing,  1  in.  long ; 
wing  ^in.  broad.  The 
cone  in  Douglas's  speci- 
men is  about  twice  Hit  large 
as  those  sent  home  by  him 
of  P,  grindip,  and  the 
leaves  are  entire  instead 
of  being  emargin ate;  but, 
in  other  respects,  we  have 
been  quite  unable  to  dis- 
cover any  diflerence,  either 
between  the  dried  speci- 
mens, or  the  young  plants, 
worthy  of  beine;  consi- 
dered specific.  t"he  cones  were  sent  home  by  Douglas  in  18.31,  without 
any  further  information  than  the  name.  As  there  are  young  plants  in  the 
(.'hiswick  Garden,  all  that  is  here  said  must  !>e  consitlcred  as  provisional, 
till  these  plants  have  shown  some  ebaraeteristic  features  by  which  they 
may  be  either  distinguished  from,  or  itasociuted  with,  other  species. 

1  7.  P.  No'siLis  Doiigl.     The  noble,  or  hrge-bractcd.  Silver  Fir. 

^Mionymrt.  Ptnuc  nobklii  Domg.  MS.,  Lamb.  PtH.,  t.,  hift  flg.j  A.  n&baii  LmdLinPenmC^.^KiyS, 
Enf(ravings.    I^mb.  Piiv.  Icon.;  and  our  figi,  !iS<iOL  and  £250.,  ftxnn  Douglw't  apecunau  bi  tli«' 
herbariuin  ofihe  rJurticuiliturai  Society. 

Spec.  Char.,  Sfc.     Leaves  mostly  on  one  side  of  the  branches,  falcate,  short, 
acute,  silvery  beneath.   Cones  cylindrical  i  bracteoles  elongated,  spathniate. 
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gUBWcd,  imbri- 
catetl  backwards 
(Don  in  Lanih, 


'V 


^M: 


^Sm 


^ 


m 


'•f  ,»> 


^^ 


ySij'X 


~N 


^•2*0 


'JitUr 


Pin,)       Leaves 

1|     in.      long. 

Cone  r>|in.  long, 

sessile  ;     ^|  in. 

brood.        Scale 

triungular;  with- 
out the  bractea, 

1 1  in.  long,  and 

the     same      in 

breadth;  brae  tea 

^  in.  long.  Seed 

small,  irr^ular; 

with  the  wing, 

Htn.  in  length. 

Wing  I  in.  broad 

in    the    widest 

part.      Cotyle- 
dons,?. Natives 

of    the    north- 
west of  North 

America,  where 

it  was  discover- 
ed by  Douglas, 

and   introduced 

in  1831, 

DeicnpHon^  S^c. 
A  large  tree,  with 
cinnamon  colour- 
ed bark.  Leaves 
crowded,  2-rowed, 
linear,  falcate,  for 
the  moat  part 
acute,  compressed 
trigonal ;  flat  a- 
bove,  market!  with 
a  depressed  line; 
silvery  beneath  ; 
scarcely  1  in.  long. 
Cones  solitary,  la- 
teral,  cylindrical, 

thick;  brownish;  6— Tin.  long,  and  8 — 9  in.  in  circumfcreoce  :  scales lamelli- 
form,  stipulate,  copiously  covered  with  minute  down;  incurved  and  quite 
entire  on  the  margin.  Braeteoles  much  ex- 
serted,  spathulate,  adpressed  backwards,  im- 
bricated ;  lamins  dilated,  membranaceous ; 
points  elongated,  awUsliapcd,  rigid.  Seeds 
oblong,  with  a  coriaceous  testa:  wing  broad, 
axe-shaped,  thinly  membranBceous,  pale>co- 
loured ;  nearly  allied  to  P.  Fraseri,  but  with 
cones  five  times  as  large.  (Lamb.)  According 
to  Douglas  (Comp,  Hot,  Mag.^  n.  p.  147.),  this 
is  a  majestic  tree,  furnung  vast  forests  upon  the 
mountains  of  Northern  California,  and  produc- 
ing timber  of  excellent  quality.  **  I  spent  three 
weeks  in  a  forest  composed  of  thw  tree,"  he  says,  **  and,  day  by  day,  could 
not  cease  to  admire  it.^'     The  plant  in  the  HorticuUunil  Society's  Garden 
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wu»t  in  1837}  1  ft.  high.  The  finest  pknts  of  thh  species  in  the  neighbour, 
hood  of  London  are  at  the  Hcndon  Rectory,  where,  in  Octol>er,  1837,  one 
was  2  ft.  high,  and  the  other  I  ft.  8  in,,  both  m  pots.  Price  of  plants,  in  the 
London  nurserica,  three  guineas  each, 

1  8.  P,  WebbI4\\a  Wall.     Webb*a  purplt^coned  Silver  Fir. 

/nnw  Webh*l«i  Wall  in  Lltt.,  Limb.   Pin.,  «d.  2,.  1  t.  ♦♦.  j  F.  mmcUU) 
,  p.  3.  t,  2-  i  JtAe*  Webbia«i   Lindi.  in   Peon,  CyC,  Na  7.,   Royte  lUuat 
Ocnum,  or  purple-coned  fir,  in  the  HlniAUyte. 


■nd  the  Oonum,  <rr  pui 
fnxf-av^n^*.     Lamb,  Pin 


Ik 

;  Chitrow. 


Monof..  S.  e.  S.  i  snd  our  /(«>.  S£5t.  «iMI  i 


ed.  ff..  I. 
5/twfr.  Char„  ^c.  Leaves  2- 
rowed,  linear,  flat,  obtusely 
emarginate,  silvery  beneath. 
Cones  cylindrical ;  scaleu 
kidney-shaped,  roundish  ; 
bracteoles  oblong,  apiculate. 
(I).  Tkm.)  Biidu  round, 
pointless,  thickly  covered 
with  a  yellovir  resin,  by  wliich 
alone  the  tree  may  be 
readily  distinguished  from 
every  other  species  ofPlcea. 
Cones  from  63^  in,  to  7  in. 
long»  and  above  2  in,  broad. 
Leaves  of  young  plants,  in 
the  Horticultural  Society's 
(Jjirdcn,  from  1 1  in.  to  2|ln. 
long.  Scale  above  I  in. 
long,  and  1|  in.  broad. 
Seeds,  with  the  wing,  }  in. 
long ;  wing  f  in.  broad  in 
the  widest  part.  Seeds 
J^  in.  long,  and  ^n'ln,  broad. 
In  general  they  are  sroaller, 
but  longer,  and  with  a  sharper 
point,  th»n  those  of  the 
common  silver  fir;  and, like 
the  seeds  of  the  common 
silver  fir,  they  are  of  a  brown- 
ish purple  colour.  Cotyle- 
dons,?. A  tree,  a  native  of 
Nepal,  in  which  country  it 
was  discovered  by  Captain 
W.  8.  Webb.  Introdiiccd 
into  England  by  Dr.  Wal- 
Ijcfa,  in  1822. 

Detcriptiofi^  JSfc,  A  large, 
handsome,  pyramidal  tree,  from 
80  ft.  to  soft,  high,  with  a  trunk 
from  3  ft.  to  4  it.  in  diameter 
near  the  base.  Branches  nu- 
merous, spreading  horizon- 
tally, much  divided,  densely 
clothed  with  leaves,  di.^posed 
in  whorls^  covered  with  a  jiale 
ash'Coloured,  rough,  scaly  bark  ;  bent  upwards  at  the  apex.  Wood  compact, 
whitish  rose-colour.  Leaves  linear,  solitary,  crowded,  2-rowed,  spreadanff, 
coriaceous,  smooth,  shining;  IJin.  to  2 in.  long,  2  lines  broad;  very  darlc 
green  above ;  canaliculate,  somewhat  deflexetj  on  the  margin,  quite  entire ; 
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white    beneath,  emargin»ite    at  the  apex,         oara 
(!utkiiis  lateral,  sessile  ;  having  at  the  base  ** 

many,  short,  cloaely  imbricated  scales,  round 
and  membranaceous  in  the  male,  and  broad 
ovate  in  the  female.  Male  catkins  numerous, 
cylindrical,  slender^  simple,  springing  from 
the  lower  side  of  the  extremities  of  the 
branches :  stamens  raonadelphoua  :  anthers 
short,  obcuneatet  on  short  stalks,  imbricated 
backwards,  having  at  the  apex  a  convex 
somewhat  kidney-shaped  crest;  conical  and 
2-horned  above;  horns  very  short,  obtuse, 
divaricate.  Female  catkins  solitary,  oblong, 
cylindrical,  erect ;  1  in.  long,  dark  purple  : 
scalcii  short,  roundish,  wedge-shaped^  membranaceous  on  the  margin,  re- 
pnndo-denticulatc,  recurved  at  the  apex,  mucronate.  Cones  solitary,  erect, 
obtuse,  cylindrical ;  4' in.  to  6  in.  long,  and  l^in.  to  2  in,  in  diameter,  pro> 
cceding  from  the  upper  side  of  the  extremities  of  the  branches;  of  an  intense 
purple;  full  of  resni,  which  exudes  in  numerous  transparent  pendulous  do- 
bules,  yielding  by  expression  a  purple  pigment.  Scales  short,  l>road-wedge> 
shaped,  much  dilated  at  the  apex  ;  leathery,  roundish,  quite  entire,  inflexed^ 
densely  imbricated,  with  a  very  short,  mutic,  persistent  scale  (bractea)  at  the 
base.  Seeds  oval-oblong,  angular,  obvolute  in  a  thick  hard  coriaceous  testa; 
taste  acrid,  and  odour  very  resinous :  wing  slender,  membranaceous,  broad, 
quite  entire,  obovate^axe-shnped.  (Lamb.)  It  is  a  native  of  the  alps  of 
Gossainthan  in  Nepal,  and  of  the  Ilimala)nas,  where  it  was  discovered  by 
Captain  W.  S.  Webb,  "  a  ilistinguished  traveller,  and  a  zealous  investigator 
of  natural  history,  deservedly  known  for  his  admirable  survey  of  the  Himalayan 
alps."  Captain  Webb  gave  the  following  account  of  the  tree  to  Dr.  Waltich  : 
—  "  This  purplc-coned  pine  attains  a  height  of  80  ft.  or  fM)ft.,  with  a  diameter 
of  the  stem  near  the  ground  of  from  3  ft.  to  +  ft.  The  cone  is  produced  on  the 
extremity  of  the  shoots.  The  leaves  are  about  I  in.  long,  of  a  beautiful  light 
green,  having  a  white  stripe  in  the  centre.  The  wood  even  equals,  in  the 
texture  of  its  grain  an<l  in  odour,  the  Bermudas  cedar.  The  fruit  is  said 
to  yield,  at  full  growth,  a  purple  pigment  by  expression,  The  silvery  hue 
of  the  bark,  the  beautiful  contrast  of  the  leaves  with  the  ricli  purple  of 
the  cone,  glittering  with  glubules  of  transparent  resin,  produce  in  combina- 
tion one  of  the  most  striking  objects  which  can  well  be  imagined,  and 
entitle  the  tree  to  precedence  for  ornamental  purposes."  Seeds  were  repeatedly 
sent  to  England,  by  Dr.  Wallich,  to  Mr.  Lambert  and  others;  but  none  appear 
to  have  vegetated  tilt  about  1822;  when  some  plants  were  raised  in  the 
Fulham  Nursery.  The  largest  of  these,  which  is  now  at  Drop- 
more,  and  of  which  our  fig.  2233.  is  a  portrait,  to  scale  of  I  in.  to 
8ft.,wa^,  in  1^37,  after  being  10  years  planted,  8  ft.  high  ;  imd  had 
a  cx)ne  whicli  on  the  Hth  of  July  was  'JJ  in.  long,  and  on  the 
1st  of  October,  was  about  5  in.  long.  As  the  tree  has  produced 
no  male  catkins,  no  perfect  seeds  can  l>e  expected  from  this 
cone ;  but  its  intensely  dark,  and  yet  brilliant  purple  hue,  amply 
justifies  the  description  of  Captain  Webb.  The  plant,  in  the 
climate  of  England,  appears  rather  more  tender  than  the  41ver 
fir;  being  liable,  from  its  vegetating  very  early  in  spring,  to  have  ***9 
its  leading  shoots  pinched  by  the  frost.  After  a  series  of  years,  however,  and 
propagation  from  seeds  ripened  in  this  country,  it  will,  in  all  probability, 
accommodate  itself  in  a  considerable  degree  to  the  peculiarities  of  our 
climate.  When  once  the  tree  begins  to  bear  cones,  they  may  be  fecundated 
with  the  male  blossoms  of  the  common  silver  fir,  and  thus  a  hybrid  pro- 
duced somewhat  hardier  than  the  female  parent.  As  a  timber  tree,  it  is  never 
likely  to  be  of  much  value  in  this  country  ;  though,  in  India,  its  wood  is 
said  to  equal  in  the  texture  of  its  grain,  and  in  its  ocfour,  the  Br'rmu<las  cedar; 
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but,  as  an  oraamental  object,  all  who  have  seen  the  tree,  either  at  Dropoiore 
or  in  t!ic  Horticultural  Society's  Oardcn.  must  allow  thRt  it  is  one  of  the  finest 
of  the  silver  firs.  There  are  very  handsome  plants  in  the  Horticultural  SoJ 
ciety's  liarden,  which,  oftcr  being  6  years  planted,  were,  in  1837,  neurly  6  ft. 
high.  At  the  Hendon  Rectory,  there  are  several  plants  in  pots,  from  3  ft, 
to  4- ft.  high.  Price  of  plants,  in  the  London  nurseries,  2  guinetw  each. 
These  plants  are  gcnendJy  raised  from  cuttings;  but,  notwithstanding  thii^j 
they  niake  apparently  as  good  and  as  erect-growing  plants  as  those  raised 
from  seeds. 


f  9,  /*.  P/NDROfV  Royle. 


The  Phftdrow,  or  iooth-kai^H,  Silver  Fir. 


jjinonymrf     /']nuB  PinOro**  Rtr«)e  II].,  t  8&.  Lunb.  Pin.,  S. 

CiL  t  Pindraw,  oiid  ftotxi«tifnc*  Mniinda,  in  tha  Hlnulayu. 
Knfirattlm^i.    Royle  IU->  t.  86. ;  Lvnb.  Pin..  9,  t  9S.  j  out  <^.  fiS54  and  fifi&S.,  frdm  Royle. 
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Spec.  Char,^  ^c.  Leaves  2-rowed,  linear,  flat,  of  the  same  colour  on  botli 
sides ;  sharply  ^-toothed  at  the  a|>ex.  Crest  of  the  anthers  2-horned. 
Cones  oval;  scales  trapezoideo-cordate ;  bracteolcs  roundish,  emarginate, 
Irregularly  crenulate,  {Don  in  Lamb.  Pin,)  Leaves  3  in.  long.  Cone  ij  in. 
long,  3^  in.  broad,  of  an  intense  punile.  A  tree  of  Kaniaon,  discovered  by 
Captain  Webb  and  Drs,  Govan  and  Rovle,  and  introduced  by  Dr.  Royle 
in  1837. 

DeMcription^  Src.  A  large  tree.  Trunk  straight,  covered  with  an  ash-grey 
bark,  SO  ft,  to  100  ft.  high.  Branches  verticillate,  spreading,  leafy.  Leaves 
ir-rowe(U  spreading,  scattered  in  insertion,  twisted  at  the  base,  linear,  flat, 
acutely  bitlentate  at  the  apex  (teeth  callous,  connivent,  and  often  unequal)  ; 
obtaae  and  quite  entire  on  the  margin;  of  the  same  colour  on  botli  sides; 
is  hilling,  marked  above  with  a  somewhat  depressed  line,  rather  silvery  beneath; 
when  young,  having  an  elevated  roundish  midrib,  2  in.  and  more  in  length, 
and  about  I  line  broad.  Male  catkins  tatera),  scattered,  cylindrical,  1  in.  lon^, 
irabricated  with  many  very  short,  obtuse,  concave,  dark  yellow  scales;  scari- 
ouH  on  the  margin.  Stamens  crowded,  imbricated,  filaments  very  short, 
distinct.  Anthers  linear  wedge-shaped,  dark  yellow,  '8-cclled;  crest  very 
short,  coriaceous,  rigid,  ii^-Iobed 
(lobes  divergent,  horned^  ;  cells  in- 
serted beneath,  swellccl,  membra-  v^yi/aT^j^^r^  q«*jj 
naceous,  opening  by  atj  oblong  fis-  vJ^rtfeM^^HFTl^j.  wo« 
sure;  one  of  the  cells  sometimes 
abortive,  and  hence  the  anther 
1 -celled,  Conca  lateral,  solitary, 
erect,  oval,  very  obtuse,  5  in.  long, 
greyish  brown  :  scales  trapezoid- 
neart-abaped,  somewhat  stjuare,  co- 
riaceous, rigid,  striated  ;  superior 
margin  roundish,  incurved,  quite 
entire ;  angles  dilated,  recurved, 
roundish,  membranaceous,  ragged : 
stulk  angled,  very  short,  keeled  on 
both  sides,  prolonged  above  the 
base :  bracteas  very  short,  roundish, 
emarginate,  irregularly  crenulated 
on  the  margin.  Seeds  small,  angled,  brown,  shining ;  exterior  testa 
(primine)  disjoined  on  the  inner  side,  from  the  growth  of  the  ovule, 
letigthcoed  into  the  large,  quite  entire,  axe-shaped,  pale  brown  wing ;  inte- 
rior (secundine)  closely  investing  the  nucleus,  termmated  by  a  very  short, 
paler,  irregularly  crenulated  wing.  (D.  Don.)  P.  Webbw^a  differs  in  having 
leaves  only  half  as  long,  obtusely  emarginate,  silvery  beneath ;  cones  cylin- 
drical, longer  J  scales  kidney-shaped,  roundish  ;  bracteoJes  oblong,  apiculatc  ; 
and  finally  in  the  seeds  and  wing  being  of  a  pale  bright  brown.  Tw.)  Pro- 
fessor Don  observes  that  P.  Phidrow  is  liable  to  be  confounded  with  P. 
Wcbhiana;  but  that  the  former  is  readily  distinguished  from  the  latter  by  its 
longer  and  acutely  bidented  leaves,  of  nearly  the  same  colour  on  both  sur- 
faces ;  and  by  its  shorter  and  thicker  cones,  with  trapezoid-formcd  scales,  and 
roundetl  notched  bracteoles.  Dr.  Royle,  who  appears  to  have  been  the  only 
botanist  who  found  the  tree  either  in  flower  or  in  fruit,  st^Ucs  that  it  grows  to 
a  large  size,  varying  from  80 ft.  to  upwards  of  lLH)ft.  in  height,  with  widely 
spreading  branches ;  and  that  he  met  with  it  at  an  elevation  of  1000  ft.  above 
tne  level  of  the  sea.  From  cones  presented  by  Dr,  Royte  to  the  llorticnl- 
lurnl  Society,  one  or  two  plants  were  raised,  in  IS37,by  the  care  and  attention 
of  Mr.  (iordon.  It  is  difficult  to  decide  in  the  case  of  any  species  of  Jbtc- 
tina:  from  very  young  seedling  plants;  nevertheless,  from  those  in  the  Hor- 
ticuUurtU  54ocjety'»  Uiu^en,  tuul  cNpccialJy  from  the  incijiient  bifurcations  of 
the  leuven  at  the  a|K*x,  wo  fuel  disposed  to  coniitder  P.  Pkndtnw  as  onlv  a  variety 

of  P.   WWAHttHU. 
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f  10.  p.  bractea'ta   73.  Don.     The  /<?a^-bracted  Silver  Fir, 

Svm/mfmt*^    Pinui  bractciita  Un.  Trant,,  17-  n  ilfl .  Z^w*.  Pin-,  a  ;  F,  vcnCuta  t>omgt.  in   Unwif. 

to  ^  Ma*-,  8-  P-  15«. 
Engravingt,    Lamb.  Pin.,  3.  t  91,;  and  out  Jig.  £<£56.  from  Lambert 
Spic-  Ch^T.,  S(c.     I^avpi  S-rowed,  linpar,  mucronatc,  flat,  itlvery  benrath.    Con«f  orate.    Bract«olei 

3-lob(Hl  ;  the  middle  dIvUion  very  long,  le«f-like»r«un'«l.   {D.  Dim.)    Contiiin.  long-   Brarica 

nearly  ^  in.  long.     Ix'ave*  i  In.  long.   A  large  tree,  a  rintire  of  Calitoniia,  discovered  by  Dougliu  in 

IBJe,  and  about  the  mwic  peri<xl  by  Dr.  Coutlcr.  but  not  yet  introduced. 

DttCT^ttOH^  a(c.  An  elongated  pyramidal  tree.  Trunk  veryttraiglit  and  tlender,  ISO  It  hrj;h|fcarc«lj 
1  f%.  in  duuneter  ftt  lia«« ;  only  the  upci>er  tbinl  covered  with  bVanchc*.  Bark  chcritnut.t)ron  n.  Branchc* 
veiticillato,  apreading ;  lower  unet  aUghtly  decumbent  Leave*  crowded,  »cjittcred  in  itucrtion ;  but 
Crowed,  linear^  mucronatc,  flat,  coriaceciui,  rigid ;  Sin.  tn  ,1  iit.  lung,  1  Hue  bru<id  ;  lij;hi  green^  and 
ahininij  abuve,  marked  with  adrpreaaed  line;  td very  beneath,  illKh'ly  revolute  un  the  margin; 
midrib  and  apex  calloua.  Cones  on  adult  brancbef  only,  solitary,  lateral,  alino«t  leaiile,  erect,  ovat^e 
turgid  ;  4  in.  long,  and  2  in,  in  diameter;  with  numeroui,  ovnte-oblon^,  acute,  icariout,  torn,  bright 
brown,  rcvoluie,  periutent  icaleii,  at  the  bue;  acalei  kkdncT-i.haped,  roundish,  concave,  •talked, 
thick.  Indurated  ;  pale  brown.  Incurved  on  the  margin,  crcnufate,  gUucou*  extemallj  ;  itailk  tharpljr 
keeled  above,  aborter  than  the  dijk.    firacteac  wedge-ihaped,  adpmaed^  coriaceous,  rigid  ^  of  tti« 
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MaUi  oohMir  aalhe  M.-ale«,  but  ilif^rter  ;  adnate  and  callout  below,  .Ulobod  tA  the  apex  :  lobe»  lateral, 
vtfy  ahort,  rounditih,  irreKt))iirly  dentate  ;  middle  o4ie  recurved.  1}  in.  long,  re««niblin|?  true  k<AV«« 
ti)  «««Ty  rc^[>"  t  i.Ki  oiilv  l,;i!(  rhi-  r,r<Mi'rh  s..p<ii  wedge-Rf]utH.-d.  oblong,  tetragonjil ;  cxturior 
laata  (pi'.v  (Ml  at  the  iiUerlor  angle,  where  the  ituclt»u«  i« 

exposed,  V  '\\  tideil,  nborat*?,  quite  entire,  thinly  membr&na- 

ceout,  tiat    I  j>  cruitjieeoui,  darlc  brown,  iiroper  ie«ra  (*ecun. 

dine),  crownt-ji  at  \.U\i  afjct  by  it  very  Jtliort,  uicoibranoceoui  ragged  wing.  {Don,  in  Lin.  TVaiu.) 
Thi«  curious  and  interesting  specie*  of  llr  was  dlacovered  by  Douglas,  in  March,  1831,  on  the  high 
utountains  of  Colombia.  Ur,  Coulter  found  it  on  the  sea  tide  range  ot  Santa  Lucia,  atxtut  lOOQ  ft. 
lower  down  Uian  P,  Coultcri,  The  trunk  rise*  to  the  height  of  ISO  ft ;  is  very  slender,  not  exceed, 
ing  2  ft  ill  nrcuinfcreiirc ,  ai»d  as  itraighi  nn  an  arrow,  jlic  uprw  *hird  of  the  tree  is  <lotbcd  with 
branches,  giving  it  the  Appcanmee  of  an  elnngaled  pyramid.    The  branehea  are  «pre«dtng :  the  lower 
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vne*  are  decuinbcni.  The  brartou  *re  low  and  rccqrvot],  tnd  but  liltle  clran^d  from  rhc  ortlliiarir 
Irivea,  which  giv«t  the  cones  k  lingular  appearance."  [tMmb.  Piii.,  i-ol.  ill.)  "  When  on  the  tree, 
beinv  in  great  ducteri,  uid  at  a  great  height  withal,  the  conei  re*«tiible  the  knfloTe*cence  of  a 
B4nkafa,  a  name  I  «hould  like  to  five  tbl*  «pecie»,  but  that  there  it  a  P.  BA  nk**/  already.  1  hii  tree 
attaint  a  great  «iie  and  height,  and  I*  ou  the  whole  «  most  beautiful  object  it  it  never  t(vn  at  a 
lower  elevalion  than  liUOOfL  above  the  level  of  the  ttra,  in  laL  Sff*,  where  it  U  not  uucommoit." 
tD><HigI,  in  Camp,  to  Boi.  Mag.,  9.  p.  l^'i  From  the  tln^ular  sppearanre  of  the  cooe«,  and  gcneial 
beautjr  of  the  tree,  thia  MMsaa  to  be  a  moit  detiiable  ipccies  for  nitraductioo. 

i  II.  P.  RELiGio'^SA  Humb.  ct  Kuftth.     The  sacred  Mexican  Silver  Fir. 

filfnanvmtt.    Pinui  religiCtta  Hwnb.  ti   Kunifi  Sor.  Gen.  ct  Sp.  PL,  i.  p.  B.,  Schiede  et  Deppe  in 

SrMfchl.   Limuta,  5,  p.  77-,  Lamb.   Pin.,   I.  I,  43.  ;  Ali\e»  reli{p6fa  LimU.  in  Penny  Cyc. 
En^^ravingt,     Lamb,  Pin.,  1,  L  43.,  and  *ol  3.  t  S5. ;  and  ouryi^,  2aJ7. 

Spec.  Otnr.,  ^.  l^mvea  linear,  acute,  quite  entire,  tomewhAt  |>e(.-tinatO-  Cnnea  raurK!i«h-nva)  ; 
■CJile*  trapGJtotdco-cordate,  lainelllibnn  (  bracteolea  the  length  of  the  scatea,  •pathu1ale..oblnrig« 
•h«rply  dcDtato-seirate  i  wingaofthe  aeed  i>licate.  IDon  in  Lamb.  Ptn.t  ill.}  Leavo  IJ  La  Uitig. 
ContB  a|  \a.  lonjr,  and  '2^  in.  broad.    Seed  niull  and  irresuUr,    Cotjiedon*,  7. 

~        '  i(e,    A  tall  tree     Branche*  cotered  with  a  brown  bark.     Leave*  icattered  In  ln««ir* 

lecttnate,  lioi!ar>  acute  -,  oii«u»e  on  the  margin,  quite  entire,  coHareout. 
aboTc  witli  a  deprettcd  line,  ■ilvrn'  b<^neath,e4|iecUlty  when  young; 


tlo«,biit  2-roneidt  laniewhat  pectinate,  linuar^  acute  ■,  ol4u»e  on  the  margin,  quite  entire,  coriareout, 
glabrous  :  I  in.  loag,  marked  aboTc  witli  a  deprettcd  line, 'ilvrn  b<>neath,e4|iecUlty  when  young; 
afterwarda  both  tides  of  the  same  catour.     Coue  tike  that  of  Uie  cedar,  rnundiih  oval,  IJ  in.  l(<Tig, 


vrrjr  Otitujie,  brown;  scales  very  broad,  laroellifarni, dKiduoui,  somewhat  trapvztikdAl  ;  heart-«ha|»d 
at  the  base:  acute,  quite  entire  jind  tnciirvod  uii  the  margin;  aiigilcs  length  ciikI,  roriafitju*,  riRid  ; 
ilalk  very  inort,  wedKc-thaprd,  keeled  on  both  sides,  the  under  angle  more  vIcvKtcd.  Hn«ctc<)Ui 
abuul  the  length  of  the  tcaic*,  «|uU)UlAte-obiOitiff,  obtuac,  nuanbranaccous,  sharply  and  Irregularly 
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denUt<i-ai>rrate.  Socd«of  a  (kale  bnght  heown,  wwlite-shajwd,  a  tUUe  coinpres<ted  ;  extenor  te^ta  wUle]y 
di«}oUie»l  on  thp  inner  tWi?;  winira«o-iha|>ed.  thinly  nu'ra)hran»i-«>u»,  lomewhal  tr.in«pari-iit,  folded 
leniithwi»e.  Nuclein  entiri-ly  covcrtd  with  thr  lotM^ior  tc»ta,  ii^liqud)  crowned  with  a  very  ihoft 
wing.  {Ltttnb.}  Thi*  i«  .i  tall  and  elpgant  trrr,  found  by  HuinliuMt  on  the  lowi'r  hillt  cil  Alckicu, 
l«twei-ti  MjiiaiitU  and  ChllpflDtaingo,  at  UII  i-lr  •.i4<iM«  i.j  4'«i<<  n  l>t>|>|i>e  and  Scliiode  found  it  upoit 
the  cold  tnouniaiiii  uf  Ori^alMi,  at  ih- 
larger,  jnd  ll>f  branrhrt  tnore  ilrndfr  < 
UH'<J  Ijv  tli>.-  Mcxic.jrn  for  rulnrninp  T' - 
Kur..,  ■ 

ftlth 

be  llttir  •iMiiiji  ij[   II*  provtlig    (i<rri*riy  rurny  iii    nriuiiii  , 

will,  no  doubl,  toon  send  hoine  seed*  of  It 


'^ci'iit  vegetation     I'he  leave*  arc 

'   ihc  silver  Hr  tribe,  and  thvy  ure 

h.Tvr   not    vrt  brrn   rlrsrritir^l   liy 


7  P.  fUH^Ua.  .«*bies  hirt^IJa  UwU  in  PeuH.  ryf.Sa.  II. ;  finus  hlrti-tlai/HmA.  rt  Kunih,  I.  c;  Jiaa 
lb*  foung  braiwbvs  tuvervd  with  baira  Lesvi>«  arrangnl  In  t  rows,  flat,  M'ute.  elaurou*  beneath  ; 
altmJt  lirn.  long  Flower*  and  rone*  iinknttwii  t'ound  on  thv  ntmtntains  of  Nralcu  at  an  rlcva- 
lion  of  WL'^ill  ft  Of  <Ri(i>  R.      A  liiw  tree,  frnra  W  tX.  In  '.II  ft  high  ;  mil  yvl  introdiK'i.'d. 
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Genus  IV. 


HHS^H 


Mv.    Plitiu  LkriK  Lin.  Sjk  PL,  1490..  8g»L^  ed.  Rdcb..  4.  p,  17S.  WiUiL  %  PL,  i.  p.  503., 
Kvfi   Si/L,  p,  267.,  TVevj  In  A'OM  -<rt-  A,  N,   C„  ^|(Pip.,  a  U  IS..  Po//.  *a».,  1.  ft  1.,  PaiL 


LA'RIX  Toum.    Thk  Larch.    Lin,  Sj/»t.   MonceVia  Monatl^lphiJi. 

idifntificathm.    Toum.  In«t.,  586. ;   BjiuIi.    I^n.,  493. ;  BcUon.  Arb.  CoolC.  |jk  £3.  £5.;  Talk  icon,, 

9iO. 
Sgiunu/mcS'     P^UUM  of  Lin.  and  otben ;  A''iAe§  Rich, ;  Mcl^tc,  fV. ;  LerchenlMiiiia,  C^. ;  Luldo, 

JDieriMtfAni.    From  ter,  tkt,  Celtic :  the  tree  producing  abundance  of  rcala. 

Detcriplton.  DeciJuous  trees,  some  of  thero  of  loi^  dimensions;  natives 
of  the  mauncainous  regions  of  Europe,  the  west  of  Asiu,  iind  of  North 
America  ;  highly  valued  for  the  great  durahility  of  their  timber.  The  cora- 
uion  larch  it>  found  extensively  on  the  alpine  districts  of  the  south  of  Ger- 
many, Switzerland,  Sardinia,  and  Italy  ;  but  not  on  the  Pyrenees,  nor  in  Spain, 
The  Russian  larch  (£..  e.  sibJrica)  is  found  throughout  the  greater  part  of 
Russia  and  Siberia,  where  it  forms  a  tree  generally  inferior  in  size  to  L. 
europffi^a.  The  black,  or  weeping,  larch  (L.  aniericaua  pendula)  is  a  slender 
tree,  found  in  the  central  districts  of  the  United  State* ;  and  the  red  larch 
( L,  aniericana  rubra),  also  a  sJender  tree,  i»  found  in  Lower  Canada  and 
Labrador.  In  Britain,  alt  the  species  are  ornamental ;  but  the  first  is  the 
only  one  at  all  deservmg  of  culture  as  a  timl>er  tree.  Much  more  experience 
having  been  gained  in  Scotland  respecting  the  larch  than  in  En>:;land,  and 
more  by  Mr.  Gorrio  than  by  any  num  in  Scotland  that  we  know,  we  have  sub- 
mitted the  whole  of  our  article  upon  the  larch  to  him,  and  he  has  kindly  sent 
us  some  notes  and  comments,  which  will  be  tbund  in  their  proper  places. 

If  I.  L.  EUROPJE^A  Dec.    The  European,  or  cawmo/i,  Larch. 

rdeiU0catioH._  Dc  Cand.  Fl.  FY..  No,  «»♦. 

Humt,  Elk 

Ilin,,  1.  p.  451,' arid  2.  p.  IS7,.  AUion  PI,  P«f  ,  a.  p.  17*1.,  f'di.  Z>fl»p*.,  3.  p,  807. ;  Art.  liort.  Kew, 
ed.  I  ,  3  p.  36S».,  WiUd,  ScrL  Batmn.,  p.  «J0.  Lamb.  Pin.,  ed.  4,  t.  48.,  Hail  Heiv..  No.  USS., 
JDu  R<»  Harbk,,  ed.  Pott.,  S.  p.  85.,  Retfter  und  AM.  Ahbtid.,  L  96.,  Wtiid-  Bfitim.,  p.  ^4..  Uayne 
Ih-nd.,  p.  175.,  Haant  Abbftd.,  n.  i!lK,  Ilott  AhMl,  p  15. ;  ^*bi«  Lin.  Hart.  Ctiff:,  *5HK,  QmeL 
Sib.,  1.  p.  176. ;  lArix  dccldua  Mi/L  DM.,  No.  1.  :  Urix  fbllo  deciduo.  Ac.  BatiA.  Bat.,  J.  p.  'JKS., 
/fort.  Anal,  p.  43..  Du  Ham.  Arb.,  1,  p,  332.,  lourn.  Inst.,  p.  5Hfi.  j  LArlx  BauA.  Piu.,  p.  i9X, 
Dod.  Pcmpt.,  p.  8fi8.,  Cam.  EpiL,  45,  46.  ;  AUet  L4rix  Lam.  Illutt.,  t  785.  f  2..  Votr.  Diet.,  6. 
p,  571.,  N.  Du  Ham.,  b.  p.  'XI.  t.  TDGL,  Rich.  Wm.  tur  lea  Vm^-,  P-  <>5.,  Lindi.  In  Penn.  Cjtt.,  1., 
B,  32. ;  Mcl^se  cominune,  Fr.  j  Lurelic,  Loreher-Fichic,  geinelttcr  Iverchenbaum,  Tefbeutln. 
bauiii,  KurofHlJurhc  Coder,  weiucr  Lerthenbauni,  Ger. 
Engraving!.  Nov.  Acl.  A.  N.  C,  App..  3.  t.  13v  f.  8.  S8.  ;  PalL  Rott.,  1.  1. 1. ;  Ludw,,  *c.,  t.  8S.  i 
Binckw.,  L  477.  ;  Wood.  Med.  But..  L  SW. ;  Roitt.  and  AbcL  Abbild.>  L  9&  ;  On  H«m.  ArU.  C 
L  1.  i  Hayr>e  Abbild..  t.  154. ;  N.  Du  lUin..  5,  t  79.,  t.  I. ;  Luab.  IHiL,  ed.  S.,  S.  t  48. ;  oar 
Jig.  2iiiS.  i  and  the  plates  of  thla  tne  In  our  last  Volume, 

Spec.  C/iar.f  ^c.  Leaves  fascicled,  deciduous.  Cones  ovate-ohlong ;  scales 
reflexed  at  the  margin,  lacerate ;  bracteolcs  panduriforui  (IViJid,)  Leaves 
linear,  soft,  1  in.  long.  Cone  from  1  in.  to  I^in.  long,  erect.  A  tatl  pyra- 
midal tree,  a  native  of  the  alps  of  the  south  of  Europe;  in  cultivation  in 
Britain  since  1029;  flowering  in  March  or  April. 

Vark'tiea.  All  the  larches  in  cultivation  are,  |irobably,  only  different  fornts  of 
the  same  species ;  but,  as  the  Aineiicnn  larcher*,  which  have  small  fruit, 
come  tolerably  true  from  seed,  we  shall  treat  ihein  as  one  H|ieeies,  and  the 
European  larch  as  another.  The  latter  is  characterised  by  large  cone«, 
rapid  growth,  and  robust  habit ;  and  the  former  by  small  cones,  slow  growtii, 
and  slender  habit. 

^i  L.  t\  I  ronimuntJt  Laws.  Man.,  p.  386.,  the  common  Eurojtean  Larch^ 
has  hranches  "uspirin^  towards  their  jwints ;  bninchlets  very  nuDie- 
rou.s,  and  forming  a  deuiie  conical  or  pyramidal  top  ;  foliage  of  a 
Hjjht  grassy  or  vivid  j^reen,  and  biyk  rather  more  rugged  than  tiiat 
<tl  /..  e.  2  l«xa." 
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1th.e.2  iaxa  Laws.,  1.  c.  The  lootC'Ykcade^  European  Larch, — **  True  spe- 
cimens of  this  variety  may  easily  be  distinguished  from  the  others 
when  in  nursery  rows,  by  their  more  rapid  aomth,  more  horizontal 
and  lera  crowded  branches,  and  by  the  dancer  green,  or  somewhat 
glaucous,  colour  of  the  foUa^  When  the  trees  advance  to  a  more 
mature  age,  they,  besides  their  greater  size  and  the  preceding  pecu- 
liarities of  the  folii«e,  are  easily  distinguished  by  their  larger,  thin- 
ner, more  graceful  and  somewhat  pendent  branches ;  cones  also 
larger,  more  tapering,  pointed,  and  less  compact,  than  those  of  the 
common  sort.  These  remarks  are  merely  firora  observation  of  the 
trees  in  ayoune  state ;  but  it  would  be  a  matter  of  some  importance 
to  ascertain  tne  difiference,  if  any,  in  the  value  of  their  timber." 
{Lawi.  MttH,,p,  386.^ 

f  L.  e.  3  compacta  Laws.,  1.  c.  T^  compact,  or  crowded-branched.  Larch. 
—  This  name  is  appUed,  in  Lawson's  Manual,  to  a  very  distinct  kind 
of  larch,  without  any  r^ard  as  to  whether  it  should  be  allowed  to 
rank  only  as  a  variety  of  Larix  europse^  or  form  a  different  species. 
Specimens  of  the  cones  and  branches  of  X.  e.  3  comp&cta  were  re- 
ceived from  Mr.  A.  Gorrie,  Annat  Gardens,  who  had  the  seeds  sent 
him,  about  20  years  smce,  from  Yorkshire,  as  those  of  the  American 
black  larch  (L,  americkna  p^dula) ;  to  which,  however,  it  does  not 
bear  the  least  resemblance.  *'  The  trees  at  Annat  Garden  are  growing 
on  very  superior,  rather  heavy,  deq>,  blackish  soil ;  and  the  largest 
had  not,  in  1835,  attained  more  than  16  ft.  in  hdght,  not  being  much 
more  than  half  the  size  which  the  common  larch  would  have  attained 
under  similar  circumstances.  In  habit  of  growth,  the  tree  is  conical 
or  pyramidal,  like  the  common  larch ;  but  its  branches  are  very 
brittle,  or  easily  broken  from  the  trunk ;  numerous,  horizontal,  or 
slightly  bent  down  near  their  base ;  aspiring  afterwards,  and  the  larger 
ones  are  finally  erect  towards  the  point,  with  pretty  r^ularly  ver- 
ticillate  branchlets ;  towards  the  centre  of  the  tree,  however,  these 
are  pendulous,  and  remarkably  thickly  interwoven  with  one  another. 
The  bark  is  verv  rugged  or  scaly,  and  thick ;  cones  often  small, 
irr^ularly  shwe^  witn  very  much  waved  and  incurved,  or  folded, 
scales;  but,  wnen  fairly  grown,  nearly  as  large  as  those  of  the 
common  Lu-cb ;  than  which,  however,  their  scales  are  smoother, 
blunter-pointed,  considerably  more  incurved  at  the  margins,  and 
equally  persistent.  Bracteas  much  shorter  than  the  scales.  The  seeds 
are  seldom  perfected  in  this  country ;  and  the  foliage  is  of  a  li&ht 
grassy-green  colour.  Regarding  the  quality  of  the  wood  of  this 
variety  or  species  little  is  known ;  but,  from  its  slow  growth,  it  does 
not  appear  likely  ever  to  become  of  importance  as  a  forest  tree.  ** 
(Lawton^s  Manual,  p.  .387.) 

If  L.  f .  4  pcudula  Laws.,  I.  c.  The  weeping  Eurcmean  Larch  ;  the  weeping 
Larch  from  the  Tyrol,  Hort,  Tran$,,  vol.  iv  .  p.  41 6.  — This,  Mr. 
Lawson  observes,  is  rather  a  scarce  variety,  and  very  distinct. 
There  are  large  trees  of  it  in  the  Duke  of  Athol's  plantations  at 
]>unkeld,  raiwd  from  seeds  received  from  the  Tyrol.  The  tree  is 
distinguished  by  the  very  pendulous  habit  of  its  branches,  which 
Moinewhat  resemble  those  of  L.  umericana  pendula ;  from  which, 
however,  it  differs  in  the  greater  length  of  its  leaves,  and  the  larger 
size  of  its  cones. 

If  h.  c.  5  rcpens  Laws.  1.  c.  —  A  tree  with  this  name  in  the  Horticultural 
Society's  Garden,  received  from  Lord  De  Koos,  has  a  tendency  to 
extend  its  lower  branches  along  the  ground,  rather  more  than  the 
common  larch.  It  is  of  luxuriant  growth,  and,  from  its  leaves  and 
concM,  evidently  belongs  to  L.  europa;^a.  It  was,  in  1837,  after  being 
12  years  planted,  1 6  ft.  high  ;  and  the  branches  covered  a  space 
upwards  or  2()  ft.  in  diameter. 
7  N 
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*t  L.  €.  <&  Jlore  rubro.  The  common  Larch,  mih  red  or  pink  Fhtoerit 
Hort.  Trans.,  iv.p.  416.  — This  varietv  is  the  most  conmion  in  ex- 
tensive plantations  of  larches.  The  flowers  vary  in  &haJe  of  rail  or 
pink,  and  some  of  them  are  more  or  less  mixed  with  yellow.  The 
cones  are  also  red,  or  reddish  yellow.  The  majority  of  the  trees  in 
the  Duke  of  Athol's  plantations  at  Dimketd  and  Blair  have  red 
flowers. 

th.  e.7  Jlore  albo.  Larch  from  the  Tyrol,  tuUh  white  Fhweri^  Hort. 
Trans.,  1.  c. —  The  leaves  of  this  variety  are  not  different  from  those 
of  the  common  larch  ;  but  the  shoots  are  said  to  be  much  stronger  ; 
and  the  cones  white,  as  well  as  the  flowers. 

If  L.  e.  8  tihirvm  ;  L.  siblrica  Fuch. ;?  L,  archangelica  Law9.  Man,,  p.  389. ; 
L.  r<jssica  Sab.  in  Hort,  Soc.  Gard, ;  /'Inua  L,  sibfrica  Ltnld,  Cat* 
The  Russian  Larch,  Hort.  Trans.,  iv.  p.  416.  —  There  are  trees  of 
this  variety  in  the  Duke  of  Athol's  plantations,  raised  from  seeds 
procured  frotn  Archangel  in  IS06.  The  appearance  of  the  tree  is 
said  to  be  coarser  than  that  of  L.  e.  commiinis :  it  is  of  much 
slower  growth  than  the  larches  of  the  Tyrol ;  and  the  leaves  come 
out  so  early  in  spring,  that  tliey  are  liable  to  be  injured  by  frost. 
The  female  catkins  do  not  expand  their  fJowers  till  some  time  after 
those  of  the  European  larch  appear.  The  cones  are  like  those  of 
the  American  larch.  The  burk  is  quite  cinereous,  and  not  distinctly 
scarred,  as  in  the  common  larch.  This  variety,  Professor  Pallas  in- 
forms us,  is  found  in  cold  mountainous  places,  from  the  Ural  Moun- 
tains  northwards,  through  Siberia  and  Kamtschatka,  to  the  Pacific 
Ocean.  It  delights  in  a  middle  station  on  the  sides  of  mountains, 
where  it  is  sheitered  from  the  north,  and  exposed  to  the  «»st  wind, 
growing  in  a  gravelly  or  rocky  soil.  In  valleys  and  marshes,  or  on 
the  very  tops  of  mountains,  it  never  occurs.  It  extends  as  far 
north  AS  laL  68°|  where  it  forms  a  trailing  shrub;  but,  in  the  south 
of  Siberia  and  Russia,  it  grows  to  the  same  height  and  bulk  as  the 
European  larch.  In  the  north,  it  has  more  the  habit  of  the  Ame- 
rican larch  ;  but  it  diUers,  he  adds,  from  that  species  very  essentially. 
{Fl,  Hoss,^  part  i.  p.  'Z.)  The  Siberian  hunters  of  ermines,  Gmehn 
observes,  when  their  yeast  or  leaven,  which  they  carry  with  them 
to  make  the  actd  liquor  which  they  call  quass,  is  spoiled  by  the  cold, 
scrape  ofl'  the  soft  wood,  under  the  bark  of  the  larch,  which  is 
very  juicy  and  sweet ;  digest  it  with  water  over  the  fire  during  an 
hour ;  make  it  into  dough  with  their  rye  meal,  which  they  bury  in 
the  snow  ;  and,  after  twelve  hours,  they  find  it  in  a  state  of  ferment- 
ation, and  ready  for  use.  Baudrillart  states  that  an  officer  employed 
in  the  management  of  the  Russian  woods  informed  him  that  ships 
of  war,  of  even  120  guns,  were  built  of  !arch  at  Archangel;  and,  of 
course,  other  sniallcr  vessels.  In  consequence  of  a  similar  report, 
the  late  Duke  of  Athol  procured  seeds  from  Archangel,  which  he 
sowed  among  his  plantations  of  the  common  larch.  The  young 
plants  grew  vigorousl}'  at  first;  hut^in  the  course  of  a  few  years,  they 
were  found  very  fur  inferior  to  the  common  larch,  and,  when  cut 
down,  to  be  of  very  little  value.  The  Siberian  larch  was  introduced 
into  England  by  Messrs.  Loddiges,  to  whom  the  seed  was  sent  by 
Professor  Pallas,  about  the  end  o^  the  last  centiiry.  The  plant  in 
tht*  Horticultural  Society**  Garden,  after  being  five  years  planted,  is 
•tft,  high,  with  a  peculiarly  stunted  appearance. 

it  I  L.  r.  1>  dnhitrica;  L,  duhurica  Laws.  Afau.f  p.  389.;  the  Dahurian 
Larch  ;  is  said  to  he  a  stunted,  bushy,  and  irregular-growing  tree.  It 
is  a  native  of  Dahuria,  and  was  fii-st  introduced  into  Britain  in 
1827.  It  is  generally  propagated  by  cuttings  or  layers,  which  will 
account  for  its  stuntetl  niipearance. 

f  L.  10  itiltrnialift ;  L.  intermedia  i/flw/io», p.  389.;  /^nus  intermedia Lorfrf. 
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Ca/.,ed.  1836.  7%^  interme^Uate,  or  Altaian,  Larch.  —  According  to 
Lawson,  this  variety  **  seems  naturally  possessed  of  a  very  strong 
luxuriant  habit  of  growth,  with  pendulous  branches,  and  very  large 
leaves;    but,  like  many  more  Siberian  or    northern  Contmental 
plants,  it  produces  its  leaves  on  the  first  approach  of  spring,  and  is 
therefore  very  liable  to  be  injured  by  the  cold  changeable  weather 
to  which  this  country,  in  the  earlier  part  of  the  season,  is  so  liable." 
(Laws.  Man.,  p.  389.)     We  have  only  seen  the  plant  at  Messrs. 
Loddiges's,  which  is  5  ft.  high,  with  longer  leaves  than  the  species, 
but  stunted  and  unthriving  in  its  general  appearance.     It  was  intro- 
duced in  1816,  or  before. 
Other  Varieties.     L.  Frdseri  is  included  in  Covip.  Bot.  Mag,,  vol.  ii.  p. 
304.,  in  a  list  of  North  American  plants  discovered  and  introduced  by 
J.  Fraser  and  his  son  between  1785  and  1817 ;  but  we  know  nothing  fiuther 
of  the  plant. 

Description.  A  tree,  rising,  in  favourable  situations  on  the  Alps,  and  also 
in  Britain,  from  80  ft.  to  100  ft.  in  height,  with  a  trunk  from  3  ft.  to  4  ft.  in 
diameter;  and  having  a  conical  head.  It  is  well  described  in  Lawson's 
Manual,  as  having  the  **  branches  subverticillate,  and  spreading  horizontally 
from  the  straight  trunk ;  occasionally,  however,  rather  pendulous,  particularly 
when  old.  Branchlets  also  more  or  less  pendulous.  Leaves  unear,  soft, 
blunt,  or  rounded  at  the  points, 
of  an  agreeable  light  green  co- 
lour; single  or  fasciculated;  in 
the  latter  case,  many  together 
round  a  central  bud ;  spr^ing 
and  slightly  recurved.  Male 
catkins  without  footstalks,  glo- 
bular  or  slightly  oblong ;  of  a 
light  yellow  colour ;  and,  toge- 
ther with  the  female  catkins,  or 
young  cones,  appearing  in  April 
and  the  beginning  of  May ;  the 
latter  varying  from  a  whitish  to 
a  bright  red  colour.  Cones  of 
an  oblong-ovate  shape,  erect, 
full  1  in.  in  length,  and  of  a 
brownish  colour  when  ripe ; 
scales  persistent,  roundish, 
striated,  and  generally  slightly 

waved,  but  not  distinctly  notch-  ^^^^  ■  ^^** 

cd  on  the  margin ;  bracteas  ge- 
nerally longer  than  the  scales, 
particularly  towards  the  base  of 

the  cones.  Seed  of  an  irregular  or  ovate  form,  fully  |  in.  long,  and  more 
than  half-surrounded  by  the  smooth,  shining,  persistent  pericarp.  Coty- 
ledons 5  to  7.**  (Laws.  Man.,  p.  383.)  The  cones  are  ripened  al)undantly 
in  most  parts  or  Britun,  and  the  tree  in  many  situations  in  Scotland  dis- 
seminates itself  as  if  it  were  a  native,  almost  as  ftecly  as  the  Scotch  pine. 
The  tree,  in  its  native  habitats,  is  of  a  remarkably  healthy  and  vigorous  con- 
stitution, and  particularly  so,  De  Candolle  remarks,  in  the  trunk.  Larch^ 
are,  he  says,  rarely  attacked  bv  the  Dermestes  (Hylurgus,  see  p.  214.),  which 
is  so  formidable  to  pines  and  firs.  (Quart.  Journ.  of  Agr.,  v.  p.  405.)  Tl>e 
wood  of  the  larch  is  compact,  and  of  a  reddish  or  brown  tinge;  and,  on 
favourable  soils,  is  said  to  be  fit  for  every  useful  purpose  in  40  years*  growth ; 
while  that  of  the  pinaster  requires  60  years,  and  the  Scotch  pine  W>  yearu. 
The  greatest  drawback  to  the  wood  of  the  lurch  is  its  liability  to  warp.  At 
Blair  Adam,  Ballindallocb,  and  other  places,  the  tree  springs  up  from  seeds 
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ripened  and  shed  m  the  plantation*.    (See  Gmcrat  Rrjmrt  nf  Stvttnnd,  ^o\, 
\v.  p.  -I-TO.) 

The  Rate  of  Growth  ofUw  Lntcb^  in  the  climate  of  London,  is  from  20  ft.  to 
25  ft.  in  10  \  ears  from  the  seed  ;  and  nearly  as  great  on  the  declivities  of  hills 
and  mountains  in  the  Highlands  of  Scotland.  In  the  course  of^l)  years,  the 
tree  will  attain  the  height  of  80ft.  or  upwards;  nnd,  in  its  native  haliitiits, 
according  to  Willdcnow,  it  lives  from  150  to  20U  yean*.  Dr.  Bain  planted 
between  jlMl  and  600  acres  of  larches  on  hifl  estate  at  Heffleton  in  Uorsct- 
shire,  between  179^  and  1808.  Tliree  of  these  trecsj  after  lieing  12  years 
planted,  were  respectively  17  ft.,  iHft.,  and  20  ft.  high,  and  2  ft,  5  in.,  2  ft. 
H  in.,  and  3  ft.  in  circumference  at  the  ground.  Three  larches,  also  planted 
in  1798,  and  measured  in  November,  1810,  bm  on  Innd  of  a  better  quality, 
were,  respectively,  23  ft.  1 1  in.,  23  ft.  9  in.,  and  24  ft.  G  in.  high,  and  2  ft.  5  in., 
2  ft.  6  in.  and  3  ft,  in  circumference.  Dr.  Bain  obtained  the  gold  medal  of 
the  iSociety  of  Arts  for  this  plantation.  (Sec  TramactivnM^  Sic^  vol.  xxix., 
p.  2y  The  increase  of  a  larch  28  years*  old,  in  the  New  Forest,  Hajiipshire, 
Mr.  Davib  of  Portway  House  informs  us,  was  as  follows  : — It  was  planted  in 
1805;  ill  1813,  the  trunk,  at  I  ft.  from  the  ground,  meanured  I  ft.  9^  in.  in  cir- 
cunifercnce  ;  in  1810,  it  measured  2  ft.  6^  in. ;  in  1820,  3  ft.  3|in. ;  and  in 
1827,  4  ft.  24  in.  The  iiicrea.sc  of  timber  during  the  last  seven  years,  of  a 
]>ortion  of  the  trunk  12ft.  in  length,  is,  to  the  increase  in  the  first  Beveii 
years,  as  1 1  is  to  7.  The  annual  imrrcasc  of  the  larch,  in  Scotland,  has 
been  ascert^uncd  to  be  at  the  rate  of  from  I  in.  to  1^  in.  in  circumference, 
at  fj  ft.  from  the  ground,  on  the  trunks  of  trees  from  !(J  to  50  years  of  agr. 
{Ominiunicaiiotu  to  the  Board  of  Agricu/Utrt',  vol.  i.  p.  5.)  In  Perthshire, 
lurches  at  4-7  years'  growth,  nuiisured  'iO  in,  in  diameter,  or  942  in.  lu  cir- 
cumference, at  5  ft.  from  the  ground;  thu,s  giving  rather  more  than  2 in.  of 
iuiuuai  increase  from  the  first  plaiTting,  {Ptrlhshire  Rt-port.)  A  larch  at 
Blair  Druramond,  near  Stirling,  at  54  years  of  age,  measured  78  in.  in  cir- 
cumference at  6  ft.  froni  the  ground ;  giving  an  annual  increa.se  from  the 
first  planting  of  near  l^tn.  Being  measured  again  18  years  afterwards,  it 
wtts  (ound  t<»  measure  88  in.  at  the  same  height,  having  gained  in  that  period 
little  more  than  J  in.  annually.  (Gvti.  Ropmt  of  Scotlftnd^  voLii.  p.  256.)  At 
Atliol  and  Dunk  eld,  the  average  growth  of  the  larch,  at  8  years  from  the  seed, 
i.s  11  ft.;  and  the  average  annual  growth,  till  the  5<ith,  is  Gin.;  and,  atler 
that  period,  10 in.  per  annum  for  I'i  years  longer;  so  that  the  average  of 
trees  72  years  of  age  is  93  ft.  4  in.,  which  agrees  with  actual  experience.  The 
larch  differs  from  the  spruces  and  silver  firs  in  growing  ra(>idly  when  it  is 
young,  and  slowly  after  it  has  attmned  the  height  of 40  ft.  or  50  ft. ;  while  the 
spruces  and  silver  firs  grow  slowly  when  they  are  young,  and  rapidly  after 
they  have  attained  from  15  to  20  ycfu-s'  growth.  The  growth  of  the  hirch 
has  been  remarkably  rapid  at  different  pfuces  in  Iiivcmess-shirc  and  Moray- 
shire. The  following  tabular  view  of  the  progress  made  by  six  trees,  in  the 
course  (d'70  years,  at  Ballindalloch,  in  the  latter  county,  has  been  obligingly 
communicated  to  us  by  Macpherson  Grunt,  Esq.,  the  proprietor. 

Girtt  of  Larchc*  at  Sa/UndaUoch,  planted  in  1 767,  mtd  nwastired  m 
Augmtt  1837. 


No. 

411  root. 

AlCPtoci. 

A|  IV  F(»<. 

At  l^  K.r^. 

At  J*  Pwa. 

Ai;V*¥rr^- 

Al  5*5  Fcwt. 

A  My  Fn-t. 

1. 

flit  (1* In. 

8 A.  fiin. 

8a*|ln. 

rtn.6iia. 

,|,tjj„.. 

.'i  a.  i  ill. 

♦  a  74il». 

1 

7       1 

d    * 

t>     0 

*    n    , 

4      9 

4ft  Ilia 

3. 

10      6 

»       ♦ 

7     I 

Ti      61 

fl    y 

«    It 

4      4 

4      s' 

*. 

8      2| 

7      n 

fi     71 

5      3 

5    r» 

*       6 

4      1 

5. 

9       1 

7       --J 

<i      5 

G     44 

6. 

H    n        r>     i(>| 

f*.      5 

fi      0^ 

A      f, 

*        'J         ♦      1 

Tlie  rate  of  growth  of  the  larch,  as  compared  with  that  of  the  silver  fir,  and 
the  phitnmis,  is  thus  given  by  the  Earl  of  Fife,  in  February,  1803: — "A 
silver  fir,  a  larch,  and  a  plataniis,  were  piaiitcd  in  the  park'at  DulF  House, 
near  the  river,  in  the  year  1758.  The  larch,  which  stood  in  the  middle, 
was  overcome  by  its  two  powerful  nei;ihbour&,  and  was  iu  a  dccliniag  s^tate. 
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I  then  tiesircd  It  inujht  be  cut  down,  but  not  sold.  My  carpenter  cut  it 
into  deals  that  measured  10  ft.  in  length,  and  1  ft.  10  in.  in  breadth,  nnd  made 
out  o['  it  a  diiiin^'table  forge  enough  for  fourteen  people,  and  two  very  good 
hreakfaiit-tablea.  It  is  very  little  Inferior  in  appearance  to  mahogany.  The 
silver  fir  nicasure<l  at  18  m.  from  the  root,  la  7  ft.  10  in.  in  circumference, 
and  its  he'mht  is  65  ft.  Thejplatanus.  at  the  same  distance  from  the  root, 
measures  7  ft.  3  in.  in  circumlerence,  and  at  6  ft.  above,  6  ft.  5  in.  Its  height 
is  55ft."  {Trans,  Soc,  Arts,  vol.  xxi.  p.  102.) 

The  J^TU'tl  Lnrthcs  in  the  nci^hbourhond  of  London 
arc  at  Kenwood  antl  Syon  ;  at  both  which  places  the}' 
iu-o  upwards  of  90  ft.  in  height ;  but  the  tar^-est  in 
Briiiiin  are  supposed  to  be  those  at  Dunkeld  and 
Monsfte,  planted  io  1738.  The  lar«;est  larch  at  Ken- 
wood is  drawn  up  among  other  tree?*,  as  will  be  seen 
by  the  portrait  of  it  in  our  last  Volume  ;  hut  those  at 
Siyon  jtreserve  the  drooping  charnctcr  of  the  trees,  as 
will  be  seen  by  j!g.  2350.  (to  a  stale  of  I  in.  to  50  ft.^, 
taken  from  one  of  those  trees,  by  Mr.  Le  Jeune,  m 
tile  summer  of  ltil37.  The  largest  of  the  larches  at 
Dnukeld  was  accurately  measureil  by  Mr.  Blackadder, 
ill  1831,  when  tho  tree  had  been  95  years  planted, 
and  found  to  be  ICK)  ft,  high,  the  circumference  of  the 
trunk  10  ft,  (S\  m.  at  6  ft.  from  the  ground,  and  the 
cubic  contents  .368  ft.      Fig.  22G0,  is  n  portrait  of  this  *** 

tree,  to  a  scale  of  I  in.  to'  50  ft.  The  auine  jear  (1831),  Mr.  fitackaddcr 
>iaw  the  larches  at  Monzie ;  :md  the  tallest  of  these  he  considered  to  lie 
alioui  90  ft.  high,  and  to  contain  alKJUt  itoO  cubic  feet  of  timber.  According 
til  u  statement  in  a  newspaper,  the  talleat  of  these  trees  i«  now  (1837) 
10^  ft.  high  ;  and  its  branches  cover  a  .spMcc 
of  nlMjve  100  ft.  iti  diameter.  A  larch  cut 
down  at  Bluir,  from  which  the  coffin  was 
matle  of  that  celcbrHtcd  Duke  of  Athol  who 
planteii  the  larch  ho  extensively  at  Dunkeld 
and  Bliiir,  measured  106ft.  in  length.  (See 
(inni.  Mag.f  vol.  %l  p.  176.)  One  cut 
down  near  the  cathedral  of  Dunkeld,  about 
the  year  1810,  after  it  had  been  (>0  yearw 
planted,  was  110  ft.  high,  and  contiiincd 
160  cubic  feet  of  limber  At  Dalgiiise, 
about  5  miles  north  from  Dunkeld,  are  u 
few  torches  of  the  same  age  as  those  at 
Monzie  and  the  lar^  trees  at  Dunkeld. 
The  measurement  of  one,  takfn  by  Mr.  Tyrie, 
forcHtcr  there,  on  the  20th  November,  1837, 
iH :  circumference,  at  3  ft.  from  the  ground, 
!>  ft,  II  in.,  tuul  at  30  feet,  6  ft.  10  in.; 
liL-iirht,  95  ft.     The  soil   it*  a    dead   snnd.  ^^^ 

The  oldest  larches  in   Scollaml  arc  thoNC 

■It  Dalwick,  the  seat  of  Sir  John  M.  Ntismyth.  near  Pcehle**.  (Sec  n.91,) 
There  are  nine  larches  at  Dalwick,  nil  of  which  were  planted  in  17:?5,  by  the 
grandfather  of  the  present  baronet ;  and  the  most  remtirkiible  of  thcMc  is 
a  singularly  pictureaquc  tree,  which  had  one  of  its  principal  limbs  shattered 
by  li^htmn^  m  18ii0.  <>f  the  remains  of  this  tree,  known  iw  the  (Ireat,  or 
Crooked,  Larch,  fig.  3:861.  is  a  portrait,  to  a  scale  of  1  in.  to  20  ft.,  taken 
from  a  drawing  kindly  lent  to  us  by  Sir  John  Nasmj^h  in  183(t.  The  height 
of  the  tree  is  only  Iwlwcen  44)  ft.  and  50  ft. ;  bat  the  girt  of  the  tnmk 
above  the  roots  is  19  ft.;  immediately  under  the  two  great  limlw,  I5ft. ; 
atiii  about  the  middle,  13  ft.  Fn^.  •22iVi.,  to  a  sciile  of  30  ft.  to  I  in.,  m  the 
(Mjrtrait  of  anothir  tif  the  nine  i»ld  hirehe)*  at  Didwirk,  which  i«  upwanis  of 
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80  ft.  hi^h,  and  15  ft.  in  LircumfLremcc  above  the  root*,  and  which  ir  called 
the  Tall  Ltirch.  A  larch  at  KJopcnross,  near  Dumhlanc,  in  Stirlingshire, 
WHB  measured  b^  Mr.  Blackaddcr 
in  1817,  and  again  in  1832;  vrhen 
it  was  found  to  be  lo  ft  higher  than 
it  was  in  IH17,and  to  conlain  50  ad- 
ditional cubic  fwt  of  timber. 

Geography.  The  EiuxJpcajj  larch 
grows  on  the  Alps  of  France  and 
Switzerland,  on  the  Apennines  in 
Italy;  on  the  mountains  of  Oermaiiy, 
principally  in  the  Tyrol ;  in  Hungary, 
and  in  different  parts  of  the  south  of 
Russia.  On  the  Alps,  it  is  found 
at  the  elevation  of  .5000  ft.,  and  on 
the  Carpathian  Mountains  at  that 
of  3000  ft.  k  is  not  found  on  the 
Pyrenees  ;  nor  in  Spain,  Sweden, 
Norway,  or  Britain.  According  to 
Ho8S  and    Willdcnow,  it  is  found 

of  the  largest  ahe  in  loamy  soil,  P'fjf^j^^MKWWWfWt^ 
formed  from  the  debris  of  granitic  ^^QI^SSFj^tsMJEi 
or  slaty  rocks ;  but  it  is  also  found  of 
large  size  in  calcareous  soil ;  where 
the  surface  is  kept  cool  by  moisture. 
In  ascending  the  Siuiplon  from  the 
Italian  sitle,  a  part  of  the  road  msses  2268 

through  a  larch  forcbl,  In  which  there  were  some  immense  trees  in  IRI9, 
growing  on  the  steep  sides  of  the  mountains;  and  in  Mr,  Brockcdon'a  grand 
and  picturesque  views  of  the  Tyrol,  from  which  j^i.  *22Cy,  and  :^^64.  are  copied, 
the  larch  is,  in  all  elevated  and  rocky  situations,  tlie  prexailing  tree. 

Hislory.  The  larch  does  not  seem  lo  have  been  known  to  the  Greeks,  as 
it  b  not  mentioned  by  Theopbrastiis,  or  any  Greek  wriicr  on  plants,  unleRs  it 
be,  as  some  suppose,  the  (ireel^ /ii/w,  though  this  does  not  appear  pro- 
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bable,  Pliny  frec]uently  ineotions  the  larch;  and,  in  his  16th  book,  hiu 
given  the  description  of  it  which  we  have  already  quoted  (see  p.  2112.).  In 
another  place,  he  tells  us  that  larch  timber  is  not  corruptible  like  that  of  any 
other  pine ;  and  that,  when  set  on  fire,  it  bums  more  like  a  stone  than  a 
piece  of  wood,  never  causing  flame.  (Lib,  xvi.  c,  40.)  He  alao  aays  the  tree 
never  flowers.  These  exaegerated  assertion.^  have  occasioned  doubts  to 
be  expressed  as  to  whether  Pliny  was  really  acquainted  with  the  larch  ;  but 
we  find  so  many  similar  exaggerations  and  fabulous  relations  in  his  work  re- 
si>ecting  otiicr  trees,  that  we  see  no  suffident  reason  to  doubt  it.  When 
Tiberius  Csesar  built  his  Naumachia,  or  aquadc  amphitheatre,  for  exhibiting 
a  naval  action  as  a  public  spectacle,  an  enormous  larch  wa»  brought  to  Honu*, 
which  measured  120  ft.  in  length,  and  2  ft.  in  diiuncter  at  the  smallest  end. 
This  tree,  of  which  Ptiny  says,  **  Amplissinia  arborum  ad  hoc  £vi  existimatur 
Rom»  visa,"  Tiberius  admired  so  much,  that  he  would  not  permit  it  to  be  used 
as  timber,  but  had  it  preserved  as  a  curiosity  for  public  admiration.  Nero,  how- 
ever, ha<J  it  cut  up  for  an  amphitheatre  erected  by  hiro.  The  Forum  of  Anguitus 
was  built  with  larch  wood,  as  were  several  bridges  in  Rome.  Vttruvius  men- 
tions the  larch,  and  attributes  the  decay  of  the  buildings  of  Rome,  erected  in 
bis  day,  to  the  circumstance  of  this  wood  lieing  no  longer  used  in  their  con- 
struction, the  forejttJi  of  the  larch  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Rome  having  been 
exhausted^  and  the  hutldera  not  choosuiig  to  be  at  the  expense  of  bnnging 
the  timlx-r  from  a  distance.  He  also  says  that  the  wood  is  so  (wnderous, 
that  it  will  Mink  in  water ;  and  he  repeats  the  assertioui^  of  Pliny  as  to  its 
incorruptibility  and  incombustibility;  adding  that  Julius  Ceesar,  wishing  to 
set  fire  to  a  wooden  tower,  placed  before  the  gates  of  a  castle  in  the  Alps, 
called  LMrigjiuin,  which  he  was  bc^icgin};,  heaped  up  logs  of  larch  wood 
around  it,  which  he  attcniptt^l   to  ignite,  but    m    vain.     It  is  probably,  in 
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dliisioii  to  this>  that  Caesar,  in  his  Commentarift,  sjieaks  of  the  larch  as 
"  robusta  larix,  igni  irapcnclrabile  Itgnum."  Several  other  wonders  relttting 
la  the  larch,  and  taken  from  ancient  writers,  arc  mentioned  bj  Evelyn  ; 
one  of  which  is,  that  the  wood  i.s  so  transnarent,  "that,  in  the  dark  night, 
when  cabins  made  of  the  thiti  boards  hHve  lighted  candles  in  them,  people 
v^ho  nre  at  a  distance  out  of  doort  would  imagine  the  whole  room  to  be  on 
fire!"  (Hunt,  Eptl,^  i.  p.  310.)  Evelyn  also  quotes  from  Wit.ner  (a  Dutch 
wriier  on  naval  architecture)  an  account  of  a  ship  mtule  of  larch  wood  and 
cvpresa,  which  was  found  in  the  Numadian  sea,  12  fathoms  under  water;  and 
wluL-h,  though  it  had  lain  I4-iM>  years  submerged,  was  yet  quite  hard  and 
Minnd.  In  latter  times,  the  wood  of  the  larch  appears  to  have  been  much 
ISHC  J  in  \'^enice,  hoth  for  piles  ami  houses ;  and,  in  some  verj-  old  mansions 
iji  that  city,  beams  of  larch  have  been  fonml  of  enormous  size^  and  showing 
no  svniptoms  of  decay. 

The  larch  is  mentioned,  and  very  well  described,  both  by  Tusser  and  Ocmrd ; 
but  the  first  account  we  have  of  larch  trees  growing  in  Britain  is  in  Parkinson's 
f'firatiijius^  in  1629,  where  he  speaks  of  the  tree  as  "  rare,  and  nursed  up  but 
w  ith  a  few,  and  those  only  lover:*  of  variety.'*  Evelyn,  in  lf)6  i,  mentions  a  larch 
tree  of  **  goodly  stature,  growing  at  Chehnsfard,  in  Essex ; "  but  tl»c  tree  appears 
to  have  been  still  rare  in  his  time.  Miller,  in  the  first  edition  of  his  Jiictio^ 
nnry^  publinhcd  in  l7iJI,  says,  "This  tree  is  now  pretty  common  in  English 
gardens;"  addin^  that  there  were  then  some  large  trees  at  A  Vimbledon,  which 
produced  annually  a  great  quantity  of  cones.  In  the  edition  of  1739,  he 
says  that  '*  the  larch  was  then  very  plenty  in  most  of  the  nurseries  in  Eng- 
land;** and,  "of  late  years,'*  there  had  been  "great  numbers  of  the  trees 
planted;**  adding  that  those  which  had  been  planted  in  "  the  worse  soil  and 
situations"  bad  "  thriven  best."  In  conErmation  of  this,  Mr.  Gorrie  informs 
\\<^  that,  *'  on  the  rich  and  fertile  soiIh  on  the  braes  of  the  Carse  of  Gowrie, 
l*(Tthshirc,  wliicb  consist  of  strong  black  loams,  yielding,  with  ordinary  cul- 
ture, five  tjiinriiiit of  wheat  per  acre,  the  larch  does  not  thrive  nearly  &o  well  as 
liirtbcr  uorlb,  on  Imth  siilcs  of  the  Tay,  where  the  soil  is  gravelly,  or  poor, 
fnrrl,  nint  wimewhat  moist  wmd  ;  and  hence  there  are  no  fine  larch  trees  in 
tliiit  fcrlilc  district."  Harte,  in  1704,  and  again  in  1770,  in  his  Essnt/ton  Hhs^ 
Imuttrif^  xpeaka  very  highly  of  the  l&rcb,  and  strongly  recommends  its  cul- 
ture )U  a  timlnir  tree  ;  a  proof  that  then  plantations  were,  at  least,  not  common. 
In  elic  Aevouni  of  the  Larch  Plantatiotu  on  the  Estates  of  AtJiol  and  Dunkcld^ 
puMishcnl  in  the  ^Vrnmact'um*  of  the  Highland  Sorirtt/,  &c.  (vol.  xi.  p.  169.),  it  is 
nUiUii]  that  Goodwood,  thereat  of  the  Duke  of  Kichmond,  near  Chichester, 
wa»  probably  the  first  phice  where  the  larch  wa^  phinted  as  a  forest  tree,  and 
even  there  It  was  only  in  small  uuiid>ers.  In  1 7 H2,  a  very  extensive  pUmta- 
lloii  (»f  Inrch  wiw  fonneil  at  lljifod.      In  17H(>,  we  find   the   Society  of  Arts 
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•WBrdin^  a  prcmiunt  to  Mr.  Thomas  White,  iondsoqie-gtirilcner,  of  Hctturd, 
NottiDciiani.shire,  who  had  made  a  krge  plantation  offorefit  trees  (more  than 
one  half  of  which  were  tnrcti )  wt  Batsfield,  in  the  county  of  Durhuni.  {Traux. 
Sor,  Arts,  vol.  iv.  p.  5.);  and,  in  l7t<H,  the  Society  of  Arts  offered  three  gold 
niedab,  and  a  premium  of  30A,  for  pUmting  the  larch,  and  making  known  the 
nseftjl  properties  of  its  timhcr.  In  consequence  of  the  public  attention  being 
thus  allied  to  the  tree,  it  has  been  n>ore  extensively  planted  in  Britain, 
particularly  ^ince  the  commencement  of  the  present  century,  than  any  other 
timber  tree  whatever,  not  even  excepting  the  oak. 

The  introduction  of  the  larch  into  Scotland  is  involved  in  aoine  uncer- 
tainty. The  crooked  larch  at  Da) wick  (see  p.  2356.)  is  said  to  have  been 
I  Hunted  in  1725  ;  but,  according  to  Dr.  Walker,  whose  attention  to  the 
iiHtory  of  exotic  trees  in  Scotland  is  well  known,  the  first  larches  were 
planted  at  Dunkeld  in  1727.  Sir  Thomas  Dick  Lauder  telh  us  that  the 
pDpulur  accouut  !!>,  that  the  first  larches  introduced  into  Scotland  were  sent 
to  the  father  of  the  bte  Duke  of  Athol  in  1727 ;  and  the  plants  havin;;?  arrived 
at  Dunkeld  along  with  aome  orange  trees,  and  a  number  of  other  exotica, 
natives  of  Italy,  they  were  all  treated  in  the  same  way,  and  placed  in  a  hot- 
house. The  hu-ches  soon  withered  under  this  treatment ;  and,  being  suppoijed 
to  be  dead,  were  thrown  out  on  a  heap  of  rubbish  in  the  garden.  Being 
there  covered  with  dead  leaves  and  other  rubbish,  and  aided  by  a  wet  season, 
they  revived,  and,  sending  forth  shoots,  soon  became  vi/iorous-growiiig  trees, 
tn  the  irighland  Society*  Tramactiom^  vol.  xi.  p.  Uio.,  already  mentioned,  the 
following  account  is  given  of  the  introduction  of  the  lurch  into  Scotland  ;  — 
**  In  the  year  1738,  Mr.  Menzics  of  Migenny,  in  Glenlyon,  brought  a  few 
small  plants  of  the  larch  in  hi*;  portmanteau  from  London,  five  of  which  he 
\eh  at  Dunkeld,  and  eleven  at  Blair  in  Athol,  for  Duke  James,"  the  gnuKl- 
f:Uher  of  the  celebrated  Duke  of  Athol  aiready  mentioned.  It  ib  probable 
that  this  account,  of  which  one  version  states  that  the  servant  of  Mr. 
Menzies  carried  the  larches  before  him  on  his  saddle,  is  quite  incorrect ; 
for  we  can  hardly  suppose  that  Dr.  Walker  would  ^ivc  the  date  of  17^7 
aA  that  of  the  first  plantmg  of  the  larch  at  Dunkeld,  without  Si)me  poinitive 
evidence  of  the  fact.  Whatever  may  be  the  exact  date  of  the  introduction  of 
the  larch  into  Scotland,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  it  was  first  extensively 
planted  in  that  country  by  the  Dukes  of  Athol  at  Dunkeld  and  Bluir;  anil 
we  shall  here  give  a  short  account  of  thcHC  plantations  to  thcrauler,  extracted 
from  that  in  the  Highland  Sodciy^i  !/Vaw«c/fV««,  before  referred  to  :  —  **  Be- 
tween 1740  and  1760,  Duke  Janies  planted  350  larches  at  Dunkeld,  at  im 
elevation  of  180  ft.  above  the  level  ol  the  aea;  and  H73  at  Blair,  anjong  lime- 
Ktone  pravel,  in  a  sheltered  situation,  which  wus  worth  from  'Hh.  to  .iU*  ner 
acre,  at  an  elevation  above  the  sea  not  exceeding  5ti0ft.  All  these  larches 
were  planted  in  the  ornamental  grounds  around  Dunkeld  House  and  Athol 
House,  the  two  residences  of  His  Grace.  So  situated,  imd  in  regular  rows  wijlc 
anart,  they  were  evidently  intended  more  as  a  trial  of  a  new  species  of  trees 
than  for  forest  timber.  But,  in  1759,  Duke  Jujnes  planted  7CH>  larches 
over  a  space  of  29  Scotch  acres,  intermixed  with  other  kinds  of  forest  trees, 
with  the  view  of  Irvine  the  value  of  the  larch  as  a  timber  tree.  This  planta- 
tion extended  uptfie  face  of  a  hill  from  2(M>ft.  to  44^K)  ft.  above  the  level  of 
the  sea.  The  rocky  ground  of  which  it  was  composed  wiui  covered  with 
loose  and  criimhlinjj;  masses  of  micii  slate;  and  was  not  worth  above  3/, 
a  year  altogether.  This  may  be  considered  the  first  attempt  at  mountain 
planting  in  Scotland.  According  to  the  fashion  q(  the  rime,  the  trce^  were 
tuTungcd  in  rows,  and  the  rows  converged  towards  a  anudi  piece  o(  water 
ill  the  centre,  like  radii.  This  concluded  the  whole  attempts  at  planting  of 
Duke  James.  Before  he  died,  however,  in  January,  I7(i4>,  he  had  tried  the 
(junlity  of  the  larch  as  timber,  and  was  quite  satisfied  of  it*  superiority  over 
other  firs,  even  in  trees  of  only  eighteen  or  mn<^eca  ycors  old/* 

John  Duke  of  Athol  succeeded  Duke  Jitmeti  in  1764.    "  It  was  he  who 
first  conceived  the  idcu  of  planting  brch  by  ilAclf  aa  a  fore!il  tree,  ftod  of 
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planting  the  siclcfl  of  the  htltfi  about  Dimkeld.  The  former  of  these  ideas  wa» 
put  into  execution  in  1768,  by  tlie  planting  of  three  ncres  with  liu-ehes  alotie 
on  CraifTvinian,  above  the  wood  which  Duice  James  planted  on  the  name 
hill  in  i7a!),  at  an  altitude  of  from  1 00  ft.  to  siOO  ft.  above  it;  or  500  ft- 
or  600  ft.  above  llie  level  of  the  sea,  on  soil  that  was  not  worth  If,  per  acre. 
The  latter  idea  of  Duke  John  was  effected  by  the  enclosing  of  a  considerable 
extent  of  ground  for  the  planting  of  mixed  wood  at  Dunkeld,  and  of  near 
300  acres  at  Blair,  forming  a  total  of  665  acres.  Of  these  he  finished  the 
planting  of +  10  acres  before  hb  death  in  1774. 

"  The  greatest  obstacle  to  the  progress  of  the  Dake  John's  planting  was,  the 
scarcity,  and  consei^uent  deamess,  of  the  larch  plants.  He  had  raised  a  few 
plants  himself  from  cones  gathered  from  some  trees  at  Blair,  which  began  to 
bear  fruit  at  the  commencement  of  bis  operations ;  but  this  supply  did  not 
exceed  100(3  plants  in  a  season.  At  the  same  time,  three  and  four  years  trails' 
planted  l-arches  were  selling  in  the  nursery  grounds  as  high  as  6d,  per  plant. 
All  that  could  therefore  be  obtained  for  planting  did  not  exceed  tifty  plants 
per  acre  in  the  large  plantations;  and  the  rest  of  the  quantity,  amounting  to 
4000  plants  per  Scotch  acre  (that  being  the  allowance  of  plants  to  the  acre 
at  that  time),  were  made  up  of  the  Scotch  pine,  and  the  different  kinds  of  hard 
wood.  The  larch  was  planted  at  a  height  not  exceeding  600  ft.,  and  the 
Scotch  pine  at  900  ft.,  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  Another  difficulty  which 
the  Duke  John  had  to  encounter  was  from  the  broom,  furze,  juniper,  and 
heath,  which  flourislicd  abundantly  in  the  region  allotted  to  the  larch,  and 
which  had  not  been  entirely  eradicated  before  the  planting  began.  The  broom, 
though  indicative  of  a  gootl  soil  for  larch,  is  a  troublesome  plant  to  young 
trees ;  its  long  switch-like  clastic  twigs  whipping  their  tops  violently  in  windy 
weather;  and  the  furze,  with  its  thick-set  pnckly  branches,  smothers,  or  draws 
up  prematurely,  the  young  plants.  These,  and  many  other  obstacles,  would 
no  doubt  have  been  removed  by  the  Duke  John,  hud  he  had  leisure  to  attend 
to  planting  only  ;  but,  having  been  obliged  to  be  frequently  in  London  regard- 
ing his  tide,  and  the  affairs  of  the  Isle  of  Man,  his  attention  was  otherwise 
occupied  for  the  greater  part  of  the  short  time  which  he  enjoyed  his  property. 
Such  were  the  state  and  extent  of  the  larch  plantations  at  Dunkeld  and  Blair, 
when  the  late  duke  succeeded  his  father  in  1774*. 

"  The  first  object  of  this  duke  wus  to  plant  the  223  acres  which  formed  n 
port  of  the  plantations  that  were  left  unfinished  by  his  father  at  his  deatii  in 
1774.  This,  with  some  larches  planted  abuut  the  Loch  of  the  Lows,  occu- 
pied him  till  the  year  1783.  This  delay  was  owing  to  the  difficulty  of  obtain-  . 
mg  larch  plants,  all  the  number  that  could  be  obtained  during  that  timie 
amounting  only  to  527f),0(K>. 

"  Observing  the  rapid  growth  and  hardy  nature  of  Uie  larch  tree,  the  duke 
determined  on  extending  the  sphere  of  its  occupation  to  the  steep  acclivities 
of  mountains  of  greater  altitude  than  any  that  had  yet  been  tried.  Hitherto 
the  larch  had  chiefly  been  pbnted  along  with  other  trees ;  but  the  duke  en- 
closed a  space  including  29  acres,  on  the  rugged  sununit  of  Craig-y*bams, 
and  planted  a  strip  consisting  entirely  of  larcb,  among  tlie  crevices  and  hol- 
lows of  the  rocks,  where  the  least  soil  could  be  found-  At  this  elevation,  none 
of  the  larger  kinds  of  natural  plants  grew,  so  that  the  ground  required  no 
previous  preparation  of  clearing.  After  1774»  larch  plants  fell  in  price  from 
B^t.  »  plant  to  35*.  per  thousand,  two  and  three  years  transplanted,  and 
ranging  from  2  ft,  to  34  ft.  in  height.  The  expense  of  enclosing  and  planting 
at  this  time  w^as  the  same  as  in  the  time  of  Duke  John ;  namely,  \l.  I9i.  1  Jrf, 
nrr  ncre.     This  alpine  plantation  was  formed  in  1783  and  1786. 

>nm  1786  to  1791,  the  duke  planted  4S0  acres  at  Dunkeld,  the  greater 

^hich  was  only  sprinkled  with  larch    from    6  ft.  to  30  ft:.  asunder, 

'  difficulty  of  procuring  a  sufficient  number  of  plants ;  and  200 

•,  which  were  planted  wholly  of  Uu-ch,  at  6  ft.  apart.     The  num- 

plants  consumed  in  these  plantations  in  the  five  years  was 

B^es  rising  at  this  period,  and  there  being  a  greater  substitution 
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of  larch  For  Scotch  pine,  the  expense  of  planting  was  considerably  increased. 
That,  with  the  enclosing,  amounted  to  2^.  lOr.  6d,  per  acre.  The  pitting  alone 
cowt  I  Or.  Gd.  per  acre, 

••  In  the  eight  years  from  179]  to  1799,  the  duke  still  continaetl  to 
diminish  tlie  number  of  Scotch  pines  in  hts  plantations,  and  to  increase  that 
of  the  larch.  During  this  tirne^  the  banks  of  the  Bruar  Water,  extcniling  to 
70  Scotch  acre*  around  the  beautiful  waterfall,  were  planted.  It  is  not  un- 
likely that  the  humble  petition  of  Bniar  Water,  — 

"  To  ihade  it*  banlu  wi'  towering  trm, 
And  bonnie  ■pmdinK  buahc«,'~ 

SO  well  expressed  in  the  words  of  the  poet,  might  have  had  the  effect  of  draw- 
ing His  iirace*s  attention  the  sooner  to  the  embellishment  of  this  delightful 
spot.  At  Logierait,  Inver,  and  Dunkeld,  the  space  altogether  planted  ex- 
tended to  WK)  acres,  600  of  which  were  entirely  of  larch,  but  only  planted  so 
thinly,  from  a  paucity  of  plants,  as  to  leave  after  merely  a  scanty  thinning,  only 
a  sufficient  number  of  trees  for  naval  purposes.  The  duke's  desire  to  extend 
his  plantations  solely  with  the  larch,  in  elevated  situations,  had  to  struggle 
very  severely  and  painfully  against  the  scarcity  of  plants  that  prc\'ailed  in  the 
country, even  at  this  period,  when  the  value  of  the  larch  tree  was  begun  to  ho 
appreciated.  The  expense  of  planting  this  piece  of  ground  was  the  same  as 
tne  last,  and  though  tne  number  of  larch  plant.s  conHtimed  in  it  only  amounted 
to  800,000,  even  this  number  was  obtained  with  great  difficulty. 

*'  Observing  with  satisfaction  and  admiration  the  luxuriant  growth  of  the 
larch  in  all  situationit,  and  its  hardihood  even  in  the  mo»t  exposed  regions, 
the  duke  resolved  on  pushing  entire  larch  plantations  still  farther  to  the  sum- 
raits  of  the  highest  hills.  The  Scotch  pine,  that  was  planted  at  900  ft,  above 
the  sea,  had  the  vacancies  occasioned  by  deaths  or  accidents  filled  up,  ten  years 
aiierwar<l5,  by  the  late  duke,  with  larch,  as  an  experiment.  In  1800.  when  the 
duke  was  anxious  again  to  extend  his  larch  plantations,  the  effect  of  this 
experiment  confirmed  him  in  an  opinion  which  he  had  previously  conceived 
of  the  very  hardy  nature  of  the  larch.  These  Scotch  puics,  in  n  period  of 
nearly  forty  years,  had  only  attained  a  height  of  five  or  six  feet;  while  the 
larches,  which  had  been  planted  among  them  ten  years  after,  were  from  40  ft. 
to  50  ft,  high.  Nine  hundred  feet  was  an  elevation  at  which  it  was  before 
supposed  that  the  larch  was  incapable  of  vegetating.  A  favourable  circum- 
stance, too,  happened  in  1800,  which  concurred  with  the  result  of  the  above 
experiment  to  give  an  impulse  to  the  commencement  of  a  great  undertaking 
in  planting.  In  that  year,  several  of  the  farms  at  Dunkeld  fell  out  of  lease; 
and,  as  they  were  all  in  miserable  condition.  His  Grace  took  them  into  his 
own  hands,  to  improve  them,  and  to  build  suitable  farm-houses  and  offices 
on  iheiD.  This  circumstance  gave  the  duke  the  command  of  a  range  of  moun- 
tains, extending  from  the  edge  of  Craig-y-bama,  over  a  space  of  ground  of  1000 
Scotch  acres.  This  space  included  a  common,  the  rights  of  wliich  the  duke 
bought  up.  It  formed  the  background  to  the  farms  which  the  duke  had 
taken  into  his  own  hands.  It  was  situated  from  900  ft.  to  liJOO  ft.  above  the 
level  of  the  sea.  Its  soil,  presenting  the  most  barren  aspect,  was  strewed 
over  thickly  with  fragments  of  rocks,  and  vegetation  of  any  kind  scarcely 
existed  upon  it  '  To  endeavour  to  grow  ship-timber,'  remarks  His  Ciraee, 
*  among  rocks  and  shivered  fragments  of  schist,  such  as  I  have  describetl, 
would  have  appeared  to  a  stranger  extreme  folly,  and  money  thrown  away; 
but,  in  the  year  18f)0,  I  had  for  more  than  twenty-five  years  so  watched  and 
admired  the  hardihood  and  the  strong  vegetative  nowers  of  ilic  larch,  in  many 
ntuations  as  barren  md  as  rugged  as  any  part  of  this  range,  though  not  so 
elevated,  as  quite  Mtisfied  meVbtn  I  ought,  having  so  fmr  an  opportunity,  to 
seiic  it.* 

"  During  the  same  period  in  which  the  duke  planted  this  raountam  range, 
he  also  planted  +00  acres  in  other  situations ;  making  a  total  of  im  Scotch 
acres,  IHOO  of  which  con^iisted  solely  of  larch,  and  300  acres  of  this  occupied 
»  f«gion  far  atwve  the  growth  of  the  Scotch  pine.  These  plantations,  m  enclos- 
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•11^  and  pUfUing,  occujiieil  the  long  period  of  years  from  IH(>0  to  1815.  ThU 
delay  arose  greatly  from  the  difficulty  of  obtaining  lurch  plants,  «id  which 
only  jRirinittcd  thciii  to  be  plnntcd  to  n  thickness  of  from  15fK)  to  li^OO  per 
acre.  From  a  different  moile  of  planting  being  ado(jted»  however,  and  the 
selection  of  plants  t»f  an  earlier  age  (an  account  ol  both  of  which  will  be 
hereafter  given),  the  oont  of  fencing  and  planting  this  extensive  range  of 
ground  did  not  exceed  10*.  (id,  per  acre. 

"  Having  now  no  doubt  whatever  of  the  successful  growth  of  the  larch  in 
very  elevated  situations,  the  duke  jfiill  further  pursued  his  object  of  covering 
ail  his  moiintainaus  regions  with  that  vaiiiable  wood.  Accordingly,  a  space  to 
ihe  northward  of  the  one  latrt  described,  containing  2959  Scotch  acres,  wa» 
ninnedtalely  enclosed,  and  planted  entirely  witii  larch.  This  tract,  lying 
•icncrally  above  the  region  of  broom,  furze,  juniper,  and  long  heath,  rc<iuircd 
uo  artiilcial  clearing.  An  improved  mode  of  planting  wats  employct!  here, 
that  of  using  yonng  plants  only,  two  or  thrue  years*  seedlings,  put  into  the 
ground  by  means  ol  an  instnunent  invented  by  the  duke,  instead  of  the 
conmion  spade.  TbLs  change  of  arrangement  facilitated  the  operation,  and, 
at  the  same  time,  greatly  increased  the  supply  of  the  plants,  so  as  to  enable 
the  whole  ground  to  be  planted  in  three  years,  from  the  4th  of  December, 
1815,  to  the  i.'d  of  December,  1H18.  The  increased  number  of  plants  per 
acre,  and  the  high  price  of  the  plants,  cnliancwl  the  cost  to  16#.  8</.  per 
acre,  for  enclosing  and  planting  tliis  forest  of  Loch  Ordie,  so  named  from  a 
beautiful  slieet  of  water  in  it,  of  100  acres  in  extent. 

"  In  IH^I-,  the  growth  of  the  lurch  in  Loch  Ordie  Forest  having  greatly 
fvceedcd  the  sanguine  hopes  and  expectations  of  the  duke,  he  determined  on 
aviding  to  it  an  extensive  adjoining  tract,  consisting  of  'i-iSI  Scotch  acres, 
denominated  Loch  Hoishuie.  The  preparations  of  fencing,  clearing  (where 
that  was  necessary),  making  roads,  and  procuring  plants  fioni  dilfercnt  our* 
serymen,  occupied  the  time  till  October,  IH25,  when  the  planting  commenced, 
and  was  carried  on  in  such  good  earnest,  that  the  whole  was  finishetl  by 
December,  1820.  The  fencing  and  planting  cost  l.i<.  per  acre.  There  was 
no  plantation  which  His  Grace  had  ex.ccmed  that  gave  him  so  much  satis* 
faction  in  the  work,  a-s  that  of  the  Forest  of  Loch  Hoishnie. 

**  The  planting  of  this  forest  appears  to  have  tcrniinated  the  labours  of  this 
duke  in  planting;  and  the  following  table  will  shuw  at  a  glance  the  extent 
of  the  larch  plantations  executed  by  the  dilfercnt  noble  dukes,  and  wliich 
will  form  a  summary  of  what  has*  been  slated  nlwve  :  — 
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*'•  The  total  amount  til"  larcli  plants,  mixed  or  unuiixed  with  other  kinds, 
will  thus  amount  to  the  enormous  nuuiLicr  tjf  1 4,0915,7  If*  phmts ;  and,  if  we 
allow  2(HK)  plants  per  acre  for  the  anmunt  that  wan  mixed  with  other  kinds 
of  trees,  these  would  occupy  a  space,  ifplauti;d  alone  of  Inrch,  of  633  acres, 
so  that  the  whole  extent  of  ground  occupied  by  larch  amounts  to  8604 
t!!k*urrh  acres,  or  10,^24  ocrcfi  imperial. 
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"  There  is  no  name  that  stands  ro  high,  and  so  deservedly  high,  in  the  list  of 
successful  planters,  as  that  of  the  late  John  Duke  of  Athol.  IIik  Grace  planted, 
in  the  last  years  of  his  life,  6500  Scotch  acres  of  mountain  ground  sotety  unth 
the  larch,  which,  in  the  course  of  seventy-two  years  from  the  time  of  planting, 
will  be  a  forest  of  timber  fit  for  the  building  of  the  largest  class  of  ships  in  His 
Ilifajesty's  navy.  Before  it  is  cut  down  for  this  purpose,  it  will  have  been 
thinned  out  to  about  400  trees  per  acre.  Each  tree  will  contain  at  the  least 
50  cubic  feet,  or  one  load  of  timber ;  which,  at  the  low  price  of  one  shilling 
per  cubic  foot  (only  one  half  of  its  present  value),  will  give  1000/.  per  acre  ; 
or,  in  all,  a  sum  of  6,500,000/.  sterling.  Besides  this,  there  will  have  been 
a  return  of  7/.  per  acre  from  the  thinnings,  vSier  deducting  all  expense  of 
thinning,  and  the  original  outlay  of  planting.  Further  still,  the  land  on  which 
the  larch  is  planted  is  not  worth  above  from  9d.  to  U.  per  acre.  Afler  the 
thinnings  of  the  first  thirty  years,  the  larch  will  make  it  worth  at  least  10«. 
an  acre,  by  the  improvement  of  the  pasturage,  upon  which  cattle  can  be  kept 
summer  and  winter.*' 

On  this  passage  Mr.  Gorrie  remarics : — "  The  pros|)ective  value  of  the  timber 
and  improved  pasturage,  as  here  stated,  will  seldom  be  realised,  even  on  the 
best  mountains  or  moorlands  in  Scotland ;  but  larch  is  certainly  by  far  the 
best  improver  of  heath  or  moor  pasturage  yet  known  in  this  country.  To 
effect  such  improvement  in  little  time,  the  plants  should  at  first  stand  so  close 
as  to  choke  the  heath  and  coarser  grasses ;  when  this  is  accomplished,  as 
may  be  done  in  from  10  to  15  years,  gradual  thinning  will  be  followed  by  the 
Festikca  ovlna  and  duriuscula,  C^nosurus  cristatus,  Aff6si\s  vulgaris,  Poa 
compr6ssa,  Sic.  &c.,  with  the  foliage  possessing  a  soflness  and  luxuriance 
not  acquired  in  open  situations.  Seeds  of  the  Poa,  ncmoralis,  scattered  over 
the  ground  after  removing  the  first  thinnings,  would  wonderfully  improve  the 
pasture.'* 

About  the  year  1777,  Dr.  Anderson,  under  the  name  of  Agricola,  strongly 
recommended  the  larch  as  a  timber  tree ;  and,  in  consequence  of  the  populanty 
of  his  w  ritings,  the  tree  began,  before  the  end  of  the  last  century,  to  be  plant^ 
in  the  north  as  much  as,  or  more  extensively  than,  the  Scotch  mne,  which 
had  till  then  been  the  principal  tree  planted  in  Scotland.  One  of  the  greatest 
planters,  at  this  time,  m  Scotland,  was  the  Earl  of  Fife,  as  may  be  seen  by  the 
various  letters  written  by  His  Lordship  respecting  his  plantations,  in  the  early 
volumes  of  the  TVatuactions  of  the  Soaety^  Arts ;  and  he  also  planted  a  great 
many  larches.  At  the  present  time,  as  Sir  Thomas  Dick  Lauder  has  remarked, 
Scotland  is  preeminently  the  country  for  the  larch ;  and  at  Dunkeld,  Blair, 
Monzie,  and  Gartroore,  in  Perthshire;  at  Alloa,  in  Stirlingshire ;  at  Punmure 
and  Brechin  Castle,  in  Forfarshire ;  at  Cullen  House  (Lord  Fife's),  in  Banff- 
shire ;  at  Gordon  Castle,  Ferness,  and  Tamawa,  in  Morayshire ;  at  Ballin- 
dalloch,  in  Inverness-shire ;  at  Dalwick,  in  Peeblesshire*  and  at  many  other 
places  in  Scotland ;  larches  are  to  be  found  which  have  all  the  boldness  of 
character  of  the  tree  in  its  native  Alns. 

Early  in  the  present  century,  the  larch,  both  in  England  and  Scotland,  was, 
in  many  places,  attacked  in  its  foliage  by  a  white  woolly  aphis,  commonly 
known  as  the  i^^phis  l&ricis;  and,  from  1820  to  the  present  time,  it  has  been 
found  that,  when  larches  have  grown  on  certain  soils,  the  wood  is  apt  to 
decay,  and  l)ecome  hollow  at  the  heart ;  a  disease  which,  in  Scotland,  is  called 

Cumping,  from  the  trunks  of  trees  affected  by  it  conveying  the  idea  from  their 
ollowness,  of  their  being  fit  for  pumps,  or  pipes  for  conveying  water  under 
ground.  The  insects  have  long  since  disappeared ;  but  the  dccaj^  of  the  timber 
at  the  heart  continues,  and  has  led  to  much  more  attention  b«ng  paid  to  the 
soil  in  which  the  tree  is  planted ;  the  disease  having  rendered  it  evident  that 
the  larch  is,  perhaps,  more  powerfully  affected  by  soil  and  situation  than  any 
other  timber  tree.  In  order  to  ascertain  how  far  the  effect  of  change  of  seed 
might  prevent  this  disease,  the  Highland  Society  of  Scotland  have  offered  pre- 
miums for  the  greatest  (|tiaiUity  of  seed  iiu|)ortcd  from  the  native  larch  forests 
of  Switzerland  and  the  Tyrol ;  and  many  trees,  raised  from  seeds  so  imported 
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by  Messrs.  Lawson  and  Son  of  Edinburghj,  have  been  planted  in  different  parts 
of  the  country.  The  larch,  ri|iemng  abundance  of  seedy  tn  Britain,  is  now  raided 
in  larger  quantities  by  the  Scotch  nurserymen  than  any  other  tiail>er  tree; 
and  there  is  scarcely  any  Scotch  proprietor^  of  the  mountainous  districts  more 
especially,  in  whose  plantations  the  larch  is  not  tlie  prevaiiing  species.  In 
Ireland,  it  is  also  a  favourite  tree  in  the  elevated  regions ;  though  the  extent 
to  which  it  has  been  planted  in  that  country  hi  triflings  when  compared  with 
either  Scotland  or  Englimd. 

In  France,  the  larch  does  not  appear  to  have  been  planted  to  any  coQai> 
dcrabte  extent;  though  De  Candolk  mentions  having  seen  flourishing  plant- 
ations of  this  tree  in  the  Vos^es.  Maleshcrbes,  in  1778,  having  seen  some 
houses  in  the  Vallaia,  which  had  been  constructed  of  this  wood  24/0  years 
previously,  examined  the  timber^  and  found  it  not  only  perfectly  sound,  but 
so  hard  that  he  could  not  penetrate  it  with  the  point  of  a  knife.  In  1798, 
M.  Boissel  de  Monville  conveyed  a  number  of  trunks  of  larch  to  Toulon, 
with  a  view  lo  iheir  being  used  in  the  construction  of  ships  for  the  French 
navy  ;  and  they  were  examined  for  that  purpose  by  the  Commissioners  of  the 
Marine,  on  the  (itli  of  August  in  that  year.  The  result,  as  reported  by  Des- 
fontaines,  in  his  Histoirf  drx  Arbret,  &e,,  was  :  1.  That  the  wood  was  more 
resinous  than  that  of  P.  Larfcia,  though,  at  the  sametirac»  it  wa&  much  lighter, 
in  the  proportion  of  25  or  2G  to  'iO :  2.  That  the  fibreis  of  the  larch  were  very 
strong,  and  well  able  to  resist  twisting  ;  and,  3.  That  branches  clear  from 
knots  might  be  used  for  topmasts;  but  that  trees  must  not  be  chosen  for  this 
purpose  which  were  either  standing  singly,  or  in  thin  plantations ;  because, 
m  the  one  case,  their  trunks  were  likely  to  be  strained  by  the  wind,  and  in  tlie 
other  to  be  injured  by  the  multiplicity  of  branches  caufiiog  knots.  Notwith- 
standing the  favourable  nature  of  this  re|iort,it  appears  from  Malesherbes  and 
others,  that  all  the  previous  experiments  made  with  regard  to  using  the  larch 
for  the  masts  of  large  vessels  were  unsuccessful ;  principally  because  the 
tree,  when  of  sufficicat  height,  was  never  found  of  suilclent  thickness.  To 
renjedy  this  defect, Varcnnes  de  Fenille  suggested  the  thinning  o(  the  native 
forests,  to  allow  the  trees  to  acquire  greater  bulk  of  trunk  ;  but  it  was  found 
that,  instead  of  this  being  the  case,  it  encouraged  them  to  throw  out  branches, 
and  the  wood,  consequently,  became  full  of  knots.  Baudrillart,  in  18)^5;, warmly 
recommends  planting  the  larch  in  the  forests  of  the  north  and  middle  of 
France,  and  especiatly  in  mountainous  situations ;  quoting  from  Mart}Ti*  g 
ATdler  what  had  been  done  in  Scotland  by  the  Dukes  of  Athol  and  others, 
Delamiure,  in  1831,  acknowledges  his  own  want  of  experience  in  this  tree; 
and  states  that  in  Normandy,  in  his  neighbourhood,  the  larch  had  been  planted 
to  some  extent  \  and  that,  alter  40  years'  trial,  the  rate  of  growth  was  not  satis- 
factory ;  and  that  the  trees  had  the  great  disadvantage  of  not  disseminating 
themselves  by  their  seeds,  like  the  pine  and  fir  tribe.  Near  Coutances,  in 
Normandy,  M.  Ic  Comte  de  Rambuteau  has  formed  a  plantation  of  larches 
on  a  grand  scale,  with  a  view  to  study  the  value  of  that  species  as  a  timber  tree. 
In  Germany,  the  larch  has  been  introduced  into  plantations?  in  Wirtembcrg, 
Bavaria, and  some  other  states;  but,  as  it  is  indigenous  in  several  districts,  as 
well  as  in  Poland,  it  is  less  planted  than  might  have  been  expected.  De 
Candolle  raeotions  that  M.  De  Charpenticr  expresses  admiration  of  the  mag- 
nificent plantations  of  larches  at  Moritzburg  and  at  Thorauz,  near  Dresden, 
which  are  only  23H  ft,  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  They  grow  in  sands  almost 
pure,  not  marshy,  but  habitually  and  moderately  moistened  by  the  filtrations 
from  large  ponds  in  the  neighlwurhood  ;  and,  at  40  or  50  years'  growth,  they 
rival  in  size  the  most  beautiful  larches  of  the  Vallais, 

Patiit'al  AUtixmn^.  Theac  are  very  few.  The  larch  does  not  appear  to 
have  been  mentioned  by  any  of  the  Greek  poets,  and  by  few  of  the  Roman 
ones.  A  supposition  has,  indeed,  been  broached,  that  the  trees  into  which 
CH'id  describes  the  sisters  of  Phaethonto  have  been  turned  were  neither  poplars 
nor  alders,  but  larches.  This  supposition  appears  to  have  been  founded  on 
the  circumstance  of  a  Konian  metkl  having  been  found  with  three  larches  on 
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it  I  and  on  the  foUowtng  lines  in  Ovid,  which  fteem  to  allude  to  some  rc^iii« 

0U8  tree, — 

**  The  new  nude  b«w  In  tears  ofAinber  nin. 
Which  harden  into  value  b;  the  tuD." 

Lucan  tells  us  that  the  "guznmy  larch"  was  one  of  the  articles  burnt  to  drive 
sway  »cqpcnt8.  AinoDg  tlie  Biitish  poets,  Ben  Jonson  mentions  the  larch. 
A  witch  says, — 


'  Ye»,  I  have  broufht  to  help  your  vovf 
Horned  poppy.  ctpTWJ  twugh*. 
The  0K  tree  wild  that  grawA  on  tombt. 
And  Juloethat  from  the  Urch  tree  come*-' 


Matquc  nf  Quifiu. 


ProperUet  and  Uiet.  The  wood  of  the  larch,  according  to  Hartig,  weighs 
69lt»,  13  oz.  per  cubic  foot  when  green,  and  36  lb.  6  oz.  when  dry;  and 
according  to  Kasthoffer,  it  lasts  four  times  longer  than  that  of  any  other 
species  of  Jbi^tina:.  That  of  trees  produced  in  a  good  soil  is  of  a  yellowish 
white;  but  that  of  trees  grown  in  a  cold  and  elevated  situation  is  reddish  or 
brown,  and  very  hard.  In  a  suitable  situation,  the  limber  is  said  to  couie  to 
perfection  in  40  years,  while  that  of  the  pinaster  requires  60  years,  and  that 
of  the  Scotch  pine  80  years.  ( Tram,  Soc.  Art.,  vol  xxix,  p.  '2b.)  Though 
the  wood  of  the  larch  ignites  with  difficulty,  and  a  fire  uimie  of  it  w'dJ,if  not 
attended  to,  extitiguiiih  itself  before  the  wood  is  half^onsumcd,  yet,  il'  properly 
managed,  the  wood  of  old  trees  is  capable  of  producing  an  intense  heat ;  and 
]VL  Hartig  rank^  it,  in  comparison  with  that  of  the  fc^ech,  as  1248  to  1540. 
The  charcoal  of  the  larch,  according  to  M.  De  Wcrneck,  is  more  rich  in 
carbon  than  that  of  either  the  spruce  or  the  silver  fir,  but  less  so  than  the 
pine  or  the  beech;  being  as  6409  to  7*299  for  the  pine,  and  6409  to  7871  for 
the  beech.  The  charcoal  of  the  larch  is  very  heavy,  and  weighs  IG|lb. 
(7 1  kilogrammes)  per  cubic  foot :  it  is  said  to  be  excellent  for  iron  foundenes. 
The  bark  of  young  larches  is  astringent,  and  it  is  used  in  the  Alps  for  tanning 
leather ;  where  the  leaves  and  young  shoots  are  sometimes  given  to  cattle. 
The  only  objections  which  have  been  made  to  the  wood  of  this  tree  in  Britain 
are,  according  to  Monteath,  its  being  so  remarkably  hard  to  season,  that  it  is 
almost  impossible  to  keep  it  from  bending  and  twisting ;  and  that,  when  it  ia 
properly  seasoned,  it  h  so  very  hard,  that  it  is  difficult  tu  work,  and  more 
especially  to  be  smoothed  on  the  surface  with  the  plane.  To  remedy  the  evil 
oftwisting,  some  adopt  the  method  of  steeping  it  (whilst  in  the  log)  in  water 
ibr  twelve  months,  and  then  taking  it  our,  and  drying  it  for  twelve  months 
more,  before  cutting  it  up.  Steammg  has  also  l>ecn  resorted  to  for  the  same 
purpose ;  but  Monteuth  prefers  a  practice  which  has  been  often  recommended, 
though  but  little  employed,  viz.  that  of  barking  the  tree  standing,  and  then 
leaving  it  a  year  before  it  is  cut  down. 

T^e  U*et  of  the  Wood  of  the  Larch  in  France  and  Switzerland.  According 
to  Varennes  de  Fenille,  the  disposition  of  the  fibreri  of  the  wood  resembles 
that  of  the  silver  fir;  and  cacti  annual  Layer  consists  of  a  zone  of  very  hard 
wood  of  dark  orange,  and  a  zone  of  softer  wood  which  is  of  a  pale  orange 
or  yellow.  The  President  de  la  Tour  d'Ai^cs,  who  has  written  copiously 
on  the  \\&c^  of  the  larch,  says:  "  The  wood  is  not  filled  with  knot^,  Uite  that 
of  the  spnicc  fir  :  it  ia  excellent  for  carpentry ;  beams  made  of  it  are  very 
strong,  and  not  subject  to  rot ;  it  may  be  employed  safely  in  damp  places,  as, 
for  instance,  in  cellars;  and  it  will  remain  ftound  and  uninjured*  even  when 
resting  on  the  earth,"  According  to  Rozier:"  Every  one  who  knows  the 
larch  agrees  that  it  is  the  best  of  all  the  different  kinds  of  wood,  whether  for 
the  carpenter  or  the  cabinet-maker.  Its  strength  in  at  least  equal  to  that  of 
the  oak.  The  Germans  make  casks  of  it,  which  may  be  said  to  last  for  cver» 
and  from  which  the  spirituous  particles  of  the  wine  are  hardly  ever  found  to 
have  evaporated.  In  Upper  Dauphine,  Savoy,  and  the  Pays  de  Vaud,  houses 
are  built  of  it,  by  placing  souare<l  trunks,  of  the  thicknciis  of  1  h^  one  upon 
another,  in  the  manner  of  building  log-bouiica.(Sce  p.  2123.)  The  beat  of  tht! 
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Kun  melts  the  resin  contained  in  the  wood,  which,  running  down  the  ndes, 
fills  up  the  interstices  between  the  logs ;  and  the  edifice,  thus  rendered  im- 
penetrable to  air  and  moisture,  will  last  for  centuries  without  alteration." 
This  tree,  says  Malcsherbes,  *'  is  the  highest,  the  straightest,  and  the  most 
Incorruptible  of  all  the  Swiss  indigenous  woods.  It  is  excellent  for  all  pur- 
poses; and  is  so  much  sought  after,  that,  in  several  cantons  of  Switzerland, 
a  piece  of  larch  wood  costs  double  the  price  of  a  piece  of  oak  wood  of  the 
same  dimensions.**  Notwithstanding  this,  the  same  author  adds  that,  after 
many  experiments,  the  wood  of  the  larch  has  been  found  unsuitable  for  masts. 
(See  p.  2364.)  No  wood  remains  uninjured  by  water  longer  than  the  larch  ; 
and,  tor  this  reason,  it  is  in  general  use,  in  France  and  Switzerland,  for  water- 
pipes.  At  Aix,  Marseilles,  and  throughout  the  greater  part  of  Provence, 
where  the  land  is  firequently  irrisated,  the  pipes  used  to  convey  the  water  to 
the  ground  are  always  of  larch.  In  Provence,  it  is  also  much  used  by  the 
cabinet-makers,  as,  from  the  closeness  of  its  grain,  it  takes  a  fine  polish. 
(Nouv.  Du  Ham.)  Desfontaines,  in  his  Hisloire  det  Arbres  et  Arbritteaux, 
gives  a  very  interesting  report  made  by  M.  Boissel  de  Monville  on  the  nsea 
of  the  larch.  This  account  confirms  what  previous  writers  had  asserted 
respecting  the  durability  of  the  cottages  in  the  Vallais ;  and  adds  that  larch 
wood  is  nmch  used,  in  Switzerland,  for  shingles  to  cover  the  roofs  of  the  houses, 
and  for  vine  props.  For  the  latter  purpose,  it  is  found  the  most  durable  of 
all  kinds  of  wood :  the  vine  props  made  of  it  are  never  taken  up ;  they  remam 
fixed  for  an  indefinite  succession  of  ^ears,  and  see  crop  after  crop  of  vines 
spring  up,  bear  their  fruit,  and  pensh  at  their  feet,  without  showing  any 
symptoms  of  decay.  In  most  cases,  the  proprietors  of  the  vineyards  are  per- 
fectly ignorant  of  the  epoch  when  these  props  were  first  placed  there :  they 
received  them  in  their  present  state  from  their  fathers,  and  in  the  same 
state  they  will  transmit  them  to  their  sons.  Props  made  of  the  silver  fir, 
and  used  in  the  same  soil  for  the  same  purpose,  would  not  last  more  than  ten 
years.  In  traversing  the  forests  of  the  Alps,  continues  M.  Boissel,  **  I  found 
frequent  proofs  of  the  excellence  of  the  wood  of  the  larch.  The  lightning 
often  stnkes  and  shatters  these  trees,  the  winds  break  them,  and  the 
eflects  of  time  cause  them  to  perish  by  old  age ;  all  these  modes  of  destruc- 
tion, and  many  others,  made  me  find  a  great  number  of  mutilated  and  dead 
trees  in  these  forests.  Those  which  were  mutilated  had  not  perished  on 
that  account.  The  branches  which  remained  uninjured  were  still  growing 
with  vigour;  the  heart  wood  was  sound  and  unchanged;  and  the  tree  con- 
tinued to  live  during  a  long  series  of  years.  The  wood,  even  of  those 
quite  dead,  showed  no  signs  of  decay,  and  had  evidently  rcmiuued  in  the  same 
state  a  great  numb^  of  years.  I  gathered  several  of  the  branches,  and  di- 
vided some  of  the  trunks  of  the  dead  trees ;  and,  though  some  of  the  branches 
were  become  so  brittle  as  to  break  easily  with  the  fingers,  and  the  wood  of 
the  trunks  so  dry  as  to  separate  into  scales,  neither  showed  the  least  signs 
of  rottenness.  The  silver  fir,  on  the  contrary,  when  broken  or  shattered  by 
lightning,  soon  perishes ;  and  the  wood  of  dead  trees,  in  the  course  of  a  few 
yciirs,  iKBcomes  quite  rotten.**  (^Hist.  det  Arb.,  &c.,  ii.  p.  603.)  The  fine  grain 
of  the  larch  wood,  its  durabibty,  and  its  not  being  subject  to  crack,  have 
long  made  it  used  by  painters  for  their  palettes,  and  even  to  paint  their  pic- 
tures on.  According  to  Pliny,  it  was  employed  for  this  purpose  by  the  ancients 
(lib.  xvi.  c.  39.) ;  and  Evelyn  tells  us  that  several  of  the  paintings  of  liaphael 
are  on  larch  wood. 

The  resinous  Products  of  the  Larch  are,  Venice  turpentine,  and  the  manna 
de  Brian9on ;  and  both  are  used  in  the  state  in  which  they  are  procured  fi*om 
the  tree.  To  obtain  the  turpentine,  trees  arc  chosen  which  are  neither  too 
young  nor  too  old ;  as  only  full-grown  trees,  not  yet  in  a  state  of  decay,  will 
yield  good  turpentine.  When  the  sap  b^ns  to  be  in  motion  in  spring,  if  a 
few  drops  of  turpentine  are  seen  exuding  from  the  bark,  it  is  a  proof  that  the 
tree  is  full  of  resinous  juice;  and,  if  the  trunk  were  sjilit,  there  would  be 
found,  5  in.  or  0  in.  from  the  heart  of  the  trcf,  and  8  in.  or  10  in.  from  the 
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bark,  several  depots  of  liquid  resin,  contaiucd!  in  ravities  which  arc  some- 
times 1  io.  thick,  3  in.  or  4  in.  broad,  and  as  much  in  height.  In  a  trunk  of 
40  ft.  in  lengthy  as  many  as  six  of  tl)e.sc  large  reservoirs  of  liquid  rciin  have 
been  found,  and  several  smaller  ones.  When  the  wood  of  a  tree  cut  down 
in  this  state  is  sawed  up,  a  cut  with  a  hatchet  will  make  the  turpentine  flow 
abundantly;  and  the  sawyers  often  find  the  movement  of  the  saw  hnpeded  by 
it.  Yourg  and  vigorous  larches  have  none  of  these  rct>ervoirs,  w  hich  appear 
not  to  be  Ibrmed  tUt  die  tree  has  attained  its  full  erowth ;  and  it  is  eonse- 

auently  in  this  utatc  only  that  the  tree  is  in  a  fit  condition  for  bein^  pierced  for 
le  extraction  of  its  resin.  The  peasants  of  the  Valley  of  St.  Martin,  in  the 
Pays  de  Vuud,  use  augers  nearly  an  inch  in  diameter,  with  which  they  pierce 
the  futUgrown  larches  in  di^rent  places,  beginning  at  3  fl«  or  4  ft.  from  the 
ground,  and  mounting  gradually  to  10  ft.  or  12  ft.  They  choose,  generally, 
the  south  side  of  the  tree,  and,  where  practicable,  the  knots  fonned  by 
branches  which  have  been  broken  or  cut  otf',  and  through  which  the  turpen- 
tine is  seen  cxudinc  naturally.  The  holes  arc  always  made  in  a  slanting 
direction,  in  order  that  the  turpentine  may  flow  out  of  them  more  freely ;  and 
care  is  always  taken  not  to  penetrate  to  the  centre  of  the  tree.  To  these 
holes  are  fixed  g\itters  made  of  larch  wood,  which  arc  1^  in.  wide,  and  from 
15  in.  to  20  in.  long.  One  of  the  ends  of  each  gutter  terminates  in  a  peg, 
throii>;h  the  centre  of  which  is  bored  a  hole  alwut  IJin.  in  diameter.  This 
end  of  the  gutter  is  forced  into  the  hole  made  in  the  tree,  and  the  other  end  is 
led  into  a  small  bucket,  or  trough,  which  receives  the  turpentine.  In  the  coun- 
tries where  larches  are  abundant,  says  Du  Hamel,  particularly  in  the  Bri- 
an9onnais  aud  the  Yallais,  mav  be  seen,  in  the  fine  weather  of  spring,  a 
prodigious  qtiantity  of  little  buckets  at  the  foot  of  the  trees,  each  attached  to 
a  tree  by  a  slender  tube,  or  gutter,  through  which  the  clear  limpid  turpen- 
tine, glittering  in  the  sun,  trickles  down,  and  soon  fills  the  budcet;  while 
every  morning  and  evening,  the  peasants  hasten  from  tree  to  tree,  examining 
their  buckets,  taking  away  or  emptying  those  that  are  full,  and  replacing  them 
with  empty  ones.  This  liarvest,  if  so  it  may  be  called,  continues  from  May 
till  JSeptcmber;  and  the  turpentine  requires  no  other  preparation,  to  render 
it  fit  for  sale,  than  straining  it  through  a  coarse  hair  cloth,  to  free  it  from 
leaves,  or  an^  other  accidental  impurities  that  may  have  fallen  into  it.  When 
a  hole  made  m  a  tree  does  not  produce  tur|)entine,  or  when  the  turpentine 
ceases  to  flow,  the  hole  is  stopped  with  a  peg,  and  not  opened  for  a  fortnight 
or  three  weeks.  When  these  holes  are  reopened,  the  turpentine  is  generally 
found  to  flow  from  them  in  greater  abundance  than  from  the  other  holes  in 
the  tree,  and  they  continue  to  give  still  more  and  more,  till  the  flow  of  the 
Ba{)  is  slopped  in  autumn  by  tlie  cold.  A  full-grown  healthy  larch,  if  tuppeii 
when  of  the  proper  age,  will  yield  7  lb,  or  8  lb.  of  turpentine  every  year,  for 
40  or  50  years. 

The  wood  of  a  tree  from  which  the  resin  lias  been  extracted  is  never  used 
for  Imilding  purposes  :  it  is,  indeed,  only  good  to  burn ;  and  the  charcoal 
inaile  from  it  is  very  much  lighter  than,  and  very  inferior  in  every  rtispect  to, 
that  made  from  larches  which  have  not  been  deprived  of  their  resin.  The 
tiirf)entinc  of  the  larch  i»  called  Venice  tmT>cntine,  because  it  used  formerly 
to  be  sent  to  Rnghuid  and  the  north  of  Europe  only  from  that  commercial 
city.  It  should  he  clear,  transfrarcnt,  free  from  all  impurities,  of  the  con- 
Hfittence  of  a  thiik  syrup,  with  a  bitter  taste,  and  a  strong  disagreeable  smelJ. 
It  is  employed  in  meuicine,  and  particularly  tn  veterinary  surgery  ;  and  it 
is  reckoned  excellent  to  draw  out  thorns,  splinters,  &c.,  and  to  cure  ulcer* 
and  old  wounds  which  appear  to  be  in  danger  of  gangrene.  It  is  used  in  the 
formation  o(  what  are  called  drsiwing  nla^sters,  aiid  also  tor  making  several 
kindw  of  varnish.  It  is  sometimes  distilled  with  the  addition  of  water,  like  the 
turpentine  of  the  pinaster;  but  it-*  essential  oil,  colophony,  &e.i  are  very 
inferior  to  those  produced  by  distiUmg  the  turpentine  of  any  other  of  the 
pine  and  fir  tribe. 

T/ic  Afftttim  of  RrianfOH  is  0  kind  of  sap  of  n  %wc*ih\i  but  Insipitl  liisle, 
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this  rmportant  informatiun ;  the  larch  May  lie  perfectly  vecaoned  in  ihrci* 
months,  with  a  very  moderate  heal,  and  (uohabty  uniL-h  sooner,  a«  the  next 
circumstarvce  to  be  noted  seems  to  show.  When  viood  can  lose  no  more 
weight,  we  take  it  i'or  granted  it  is  perTcctly  seiuioned ;  nnd,  us  this  it»  «o 
aoon  attained  by  the  larch*  there  can  renuun  no  just  apprehensiuut*  of  its 
shrinking. 

**4,  Larch  will  not  cratk,  with  any  degree  of  heal  that  can  be  called  ti>le- 
rable^  when  in  plank  ur  boards,  or  when  the  poles  are  split  as  raiJa.  When 
in  bulk  (that  is  not  sawn  up),  the  case  ia  not  dilf'crtnt,  provided  tlie  bark 
remains  upon  it ;  but  if  that  be  taken  otT  while  the  wood  tx  green,  it  crnckH 
considerably,  as  will  be  noticed  under  the  seventh  head. 

"5.  Larch  is  much  more  tough  than  foreign  deal.  It  splitu  with  great 
difficulty,  and  never  in  any  length  with  the  grain.  Foreign  deal  beiu|i(;  «o 
exceedingly  apt  to  split,  can  seldom  be  used  very  thin;  but  the  larch  may 
be  used  U-**  thin  as  the  sawyers  can  cut  >t,  without  any  danger  on  that  hcud. 

"  6.  It  has  two  properties,  the  first  o(  which  the  foreign  deal  does  not  po*. 
sesit.and  the  second  but  in  a  very  inferior  degree ;  namely,  its  beautiful  colour, 
an<l  tt«  canabiiity  of  receiving  a  degree  of  polish  equid  to  any  wood  yet 
known,  and  much  superior  to  the  finest  ma/iaga$ttif. 

**  7.  It  may  be  us^  in  situations  where  the  best  foreign  deal  proves  of 
very  short  duration  ;  namely,  as  posts  for  e\ery  dencHption  of  fencing." 

The  knott}'  tops  of  some  larch  trees  were  sawn,  in  1800,  into  MLantlint>8  uf 
about  I  ^  in.  square,  for  the  purpose  of  stidiin^  and  tyinj;  np  [»lunt«f  in  Mr. 
Pontcy'a  nursery.  On  examining  their  condition  four  years  afterwards,  the 
whole  oi'  them  were  pertbttly  sound  above  ground,  the  only  mvt-i'''"-^  Mf 
decay  appearing  on  the  sappy  imrts  of  the  woo<l,  that  had  (vecn  in  n 

A  lafch  post,  which,  in  1800,  had  been  in  the  ground  upwards  uf    ,     , 

wns  perfectly  sound  above  ground,  and  not  decayed  under  it  deeper  than  the 
sap  wood  ;  and,  wht-re  the  bark  was  not  removed  under  ground,  even  the  sap 
wood  waB  uninjured.  ( For.  Prtin.,  tul,  4-,  p,  8^.) 

Matthew  \&  the  next  British  author  who  writes  on  the  uses  of  the  larch 
from  his  own  experience;  and  his  work  On  Natal  Tliu^er  is  dated  iM3l. 
The  larch,  conipareil  with  pines  and  fira,  he  says,  has  the  tiniber  much 
stronger  when  young,  and  even  when  the  trunk  is  under  a  foot  in  diameter, 
than  when  old  and  large.  Near  the  top  of  the  tree,  the  timber  is  very 
infenor,  itnd  deficient  in  toughncsA,  to  what  it  is  at  the  root.  The  wood  i« 
finer  grained,  and  has  fewer  large  knots,  than  that  of  the  Scotch  pine,  A  thin 
larch  board,  when  dried,  is  at  once  strong,  tough,  durable,  and  extremely  light. 
It  is  difficult  to  split  larch  even  by  wedges ;  which  is  owing  to  the  netted 
structure  of  the  fibres  of  the  wood:  whereas  the  wood  of  the  Scotch  jiine, 
as  of  other  pines,  is  eaaily  split,  owing  to  its  reedy  structure,  (he  longitudinal 
fibrei  running  parallel  to  each  other,  with  comparatively  very  few  transverse 
ones.  Some  experiments  conducted  at  Woolwich,  which  will  be  hereafter 
given,  show  the  strength  of  Highland  larch  to  be  to  that  of  the  Riga  pine 
w  1000  to  b04;  and  to  that  of  white  American  pine  (P.  A'trobus),  as  HXXJ  to 
8S4.  In  Scotland,  it  is  univenkally  allowed  to  be  stronger  than  the  Scotch 
pine  i  a«  a  proof  of  which,  the  sawyers  employed  to  cut  it  up  have  one  fourth 
more  pay  when  cutting  larch,  than  when  cutting  nine.  The  larch,  corojMred 
with  any  other  of  the  Conifers,  Matthew  justly  observeii,  **  has  comparatively 
smaller  and  more  nitmcroas  branches  ;  and,  consequently,  the  timber  \s  freer 
from  large  knots,  and  has  more  equable  strength,  as  well  in  small  spars,  as 
when  large  and  cut  into  joists  and  Ix'mns ;  provided  the  timber  be  not  too  hr  up 
the  tree.^'  (On  Naval  "Ihnbrr^y.  105,)  The  larch,  says  Mr.  Sang,  will  arrive  at 
ft  ttsefiil  timber  sixe  in  one  half  or  a  third  f>art  of  the  time,  in  general,  which  the 
Scotch  fir  requires  ;  and  the  tiniber  of  the  larch,  at  30  or  40  years  old,  when 
placed  in  soil  and  climate  ft*iiipte«l  to  the  pro<Iuction  of  peH'ect  timber,  is  in 

eirery  re8t)ect  superior  in  qutdity  to  that  of  the  fir  at  100  yr  -        '    '  '*' *. 

Kd.)    The  price  of  the  wood  of  the  larch,  in  Scotland,  at  i 
(1837),  varies  from  id.  to  ^d.  jK*r  cubic  foot  more  tJian  that  of  li,.       .,,, ,, ,..,,.. 
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"  The  larch,"  Sir  Thomas  Dick  Laudo*  observes,"  is  unquestionably  by  much 
the  most  entltiritig  timber  wc  have.  It  is  remarkable,  that,  whilst  the  red  wood, 
or  heart  wood,  is  not  formed  at  all  in  the  other  resinous  trees  till  they  have  lived 
for  a  good  many  years,  the  larch,  on  the  other  hand,  begins  to  make  it  soon 
after  it  is  planted;  and,  whilst  you  may  fell  a  Scotcli  fir  of  30  years  old, 
and  find  no  redwood  in  it,  you  can  hardly  cut  down  a  yovuig  larch  large 
enough  to  be  a  walking-stick,  without  finding  just  such  a  proportion  of  red 
wood,  compared  to  its  diameter  as  a  tree,  as  you  will  find  in  the  largest  larch 
in  the  forest  compared  to  its  diameter."  {Laud.  Gilp.^  i,  p.  153.) 

For  Naval  Purposes^  Matthew  observes,  the  larch,  from  its  general  lateral 
toughness  (particularly  the  root),  and  from  its  lightness,  seems  better  adapted 
for  tlie  constmction  of  shot-proof  vessels,  than  any  other  timber."  It  has 
been  used  for  ship-building  in  the  Tay,  he  says,  since  1810 ;  and  there  were,  in 
1830,  several  thousand  tons  of  shipping  constructed  of  it.  "The  Athole 
frigate,  built  of  it  about  I81H  ;  the  Larch,  a  fine  brig,  built  by  the  Duke  of 
Athole  several  years  earlier ;  and  many  other  vessels,  built  more  recently ; 

(irove  that  larch  is  as  valuable  for  naval  purposes  as  the  most  sanguine 
lad  anticipated.  The  first  instance  wc  have  heard  of  British  larch  being 
used  iji  this  manner  was  in  a  sloop  repaired  with  it  about  1808.  The  |)erson 
to  whom  it  had  belonged,  and  who  had  soiled  it  himself,  stated  to  us,  imme- 
diately after  its  Iosh.  that  this  tiloop  hiu)  been  built  of  oak  about  36  years 
before;  that  at  18  years  old  her  upper  timbers  were  so  much  decayed  as 
to  reiiuire  renewal,  which  was  done  with  larch;  that  18  y^rs  after  this 
repair,  the  sloop  went  to  pieces  on  the  remains  of  the  pier  of  Metliel,  Fiie- 
shirc,  and  the  top  timbers  and  second  foot-hooks  of  larch  were  washed  ashore 
as  tough  and  sound  as  when  first  put  into  the  vessel,  not  one  spot  of  decay 
appearing.  The  owner  of  u  larch  brig,  who  had  employed  her  for  several 
years  on  tropical  voyages,  also  assures  us  that  the  timber  will  wear  well  in  any 
climate,  and  mlds  that  he  would  prefer  larch  to  any  otlier  kind  of  wood,  espe- 
cially for  small  vcascts ;  be  also  slates  that  the  deck  of  this  brig,  composed  of 
larch  planks,  stood  the  tropical  heat  well,  and  that  it  did  not  warp  or  shrink » 
as  was  apprehended. 

*'  Larch  knees  arc  possessed  of  such  strength  and  duraiiility,  and  are  of  such 
adaptation  by  their  figure  and  toughness,  tliat,  were  a  j^ufhcient  quantity  in 
the  iiiiwket^  and  their  qualities  generally  known,  we  believe  that  none  else 
would  be  used  for  vessels  of  any  description  of  timber,  even  for  our  war  navy 
of  oak.  The  knees  of  vessels  have  a  number  of  strong  bolts»  generally  of 
iron,  passing  through  them  to  secure  the  beam-ends  to  the  sides  of  the  ship. 
Larch  knees  are  the  more  suited  for  this,  as  they  do  not  split  in  the  driving  of. 
the  bolts,  and  contain  a  resinous  gum,  which  prevents  the  oxidation  of  the 
iron. 

"  In  all  places  where  larch  has  become  known,  it  has  completely  superseded 
other  limber  for  clinker-built  boats,  surpassing  all  others  in  strength,  light- 
ness, and  durability.  For  this  purpose,  young  trees  of  about  9  in,  in  diameter, 
in  root-cuts  from  10  ft.  to  20  ft.  in  length  (for  as  you  ascend  the  tree,  the 
timber  deteriorates  greatly),  with  a  gentle  bend  at  one  end.^such  as  the  larch 
often  receives  from  the  sotith-west  wind,  arc  the  most  'suitable.  The  log 
should  be  kept  in  the  bark  till  used ;  and,  in  dry  weather,  the  boards  put  upoa 
the  boat's  side  within  two  or  t^ree  days  from  being  sawn  out,  as  no  timber 
wc  are  acquainted  with  parts  sooner  with  its  moisture  than  larch ;  and  the 
bcutrds  do  not  work  or  bend  pleasantly  when  dry.  When  dried,  the  thin 
larch  board  is  at  once  strong,  tough,  durable,  and  extremely  light. 

*'  For  rural  Piirposf*  gtucrallt/^ larch  is  incomparably  the  best  adapted  tiro* 
ber,  especially  for  rails,  fences,  or  out-door  fabrics  exposed  to  wind  and] 
weather.  It  in  vlso  getting  into  use  for  implements  of  husbandry,  such  as 
harrows,  pknighs,  and  carts.  Wc  have  seen  a  larch  upright  paling,  the  timber 
of  whidi,  Mith  ihe  exception  of  the  large  charred  posts,  had  only  been  eight 
years  in  growing,  standing  a  good  fence,  sixteen  years  old,  decked  out  by 
moss  and  lichen  in  all  the  honry  garniture  of  time. 
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"  In  the  Constmdion  ofBuildingtj  larch  is  valuable  onlv  for  the  grosser  ports, 
as  beams,  HnteU,  joists,  couples.  For  the  finer  boarcfcd  part,  it  is  so  much 
disposed  to  warp,  and  bo  difficult  to  be  worked,  us  generally  to  preclude  use. 
It  IS,  however,  asserted  that,  if  larch  be  seusoned  by  standing  two  ycurs  with 
the  bark  stripped  from  tfie  bole  before  being  cut  down,  the  timber  becomes 
manageable  for  the  finer  house-work." 

The  Dtirahdily  of  the  Larch  ^  when  altenmtcly  ejtpotett  to  Water  and  Jir,  was 
proved  by  an  experiment  maile  in  the  river  Thames,  at  the  suggestion  of  the 
Duke  of  Athol.  "Posts,''Sir  Thomas  Dick  Lauder  observes,  "of  equal 
thickness  and  strength,  some  of  larch  and  others  of  oak,  were  driven  down 
facing  the  river  wall,  where  they  were  alternately  covered  with  water  by  the 
flow  of  the  tide,  and  left  dry  by  it*  full.  This  species  of  alternation  is  the 
most  trying  of  ali  circumstances  for  the  endurance  of  timl>er ;  and,  accordingly, 
the  oaken  posts  decayed,  and  were  twice  renewed,  in  the  course  of  a  very 
few  years ;  whilst  those  which  were  made  of  larch  remained  altoj^ether  un» 
changed.  "  We  had  ourselves,"  says  Sir  Thomas  Dick  Lautlcr,  "occjision  to 
erect  a  foot-liridge  to  u  ftleasure  walk  over  a  sunk  roiul,  and  this  we  ordered  to 
be  constructed  ol'  two  long  stretching  beams,  covered  transversely  with  larch 
planks^  In  H  or  15  years  afterwards,  we  discovered  symptoms  of  decay  in 
the  bridge,  and  ordered  the  carpenter  to  new  plank  it ;  but,  when  he  came  to 
carry  our  directioms  into  execution,  he  discovered  that  the  whole  planks  were 
quite  sound,  with  the  exception  of  three ;  and  that  these  three,  which  were 
rotten  almost  to  powder,  were  Scotch  fir  planks,  which  had  been  taken  in 
a  hurry,  at  the  time  the  bridge  was  built,  to  au^jply  a  deficiency  in  the 
original  number  of  the  larch  planks."  (Laud.  Gilp.,  j.  p.  1  j4.) 

In  MiiUioork\  and  especially  for  mill  axles,  where  oak  only  used  formerly 
to  be  employed,  larch  htis  been  substituted  by  the  Duke  of  Athol,  in  )80<>, 
with  the  best  effect.  In  the  winter  of  that  year,  in  cutting  up  an  old  decayed 
mill  wheel.  His  Grace  found  those  parts  of  the  water  cogs  which  had  been 
rejmired  with  larch  in  1786,  though  black  on  the  surface,  on  the  hatchet  being 
applied,  as  sound  and  fresh  as  when  put  up. 

In  Rai/roadtt  it  is  found  to  form  excellent  sleepers,  and  so  great  was  the 
demand  for  it  in  1H36  and  1637,  for  this  purpose,  that  it  could  scarcely  be 
supplied  even  with  the  extensive  plantations  in  Scotland. 

Am  Hup  Pokt  and  Stakes  for  Planii^  no  wood  whatever  equals  the  larch. 
For  these  purposes,  it  ought  to  be  planted  close,  so  as  to  be  drawn  up  with 
trunks  of  the  requisite  d^ree  of  slendemess ;  for,  when  planted  thm,  the 
stems  arc  apt  to  become  disproportionately  thick  below,  as  Cobbett  describes 
to  be  the  case  with  the  sweet  chestnut.  (See  p.  iDOti.)  We  have  seen  the 
brch,  at  3  ft.  apart,  drawn  up  to  the  heigljt  of  between  40  ft.  and  50  ft.,  with 
ck»ar  straight  stems,  admirably  adapted  fox  hop*poles,  and  for  poles  for  orna^ 
mental  purposes  in  gardens  j  such  as  staking  roses,  forming  arches  and  ntstic 
work  for  training  creeper"*,  espaliers  tor  fruit  trees,  d'c.  Even  the  young  trees, 
which  have  been  allowed  to  attain  the  height  of  4  ft.  or  5  ft.  in  nursery  lines, 
make  excellent  [irons  for  the  more  delicate  plants ;  and,  when  used  with  the 
bark  on,  will  last,  (or  an  indefinite  period. 

At  Guard*  fi>r  gingh'  Trets  and  tmall  Grotipn^  the  larch  possesses  the  advan- 
tl^es  of  strength  to  resist  the  rubbing  of  cattle ;  of  durability  at  the  surface 
ol  the  ground,  where  it  is  alternately  wet  and  dry ;  and  of  economy,  because, 
when  the  bark  is  kept  on,  the  expense  of  painting  or  Kyanising  is  unnecessary. 

Ai  ape  and  as  dead  Fences,  the  larch  possesses  peculiar  properties,  bearing 
the  slteani  apparently  as  well  as  the  spruce.  (See  p.  ^3iKi.)  ^ir  Thomas 
Dick  Louder  once  saw  a  very  pretty  larch  fence  in  a  geotleumnV  pleasure- 
ground  near  Loch  Lomond.  "  The  trees  were  pknted  at  equal  distances 
from  each  other ;  and,  being  dipped,  were  half  cut  through  towards  the  top, 
and  bent  down  over  eoch  other.  In  many  instances,  the  top  shoot  of  the 
one  hml  in&ioiiated  itself  into  that  adjacent  to  it,  so  as  to  have  become  cor* 
porally  united  to  it ;  and»  htrani^e  as  it  may  soem,  we  actimlly  found  one  top 
lliat  had  so  inserted  Itscli*.  which,  having  been  mthcr  deeply  cut  originally  by 
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the  hedge  bill,  had  actualW  detached  itself  from  the  parent  stock,  sod  was  aom 
growing  gmited  oo  the  other,  with  the  hiwer  pwt  of  it  poSotiiig  upwards  into 
the  air  T'  {LawL  GUp,,  i.  p.  157.) 

A  Lerck  Hedge,  «A»dk  immeiiia^  brcamc  a  Fences  wwibmied,  in  the  spring 
of  lt!t3l,  to  CQckMc  a  four-acre  field  of  biich,  drv^  and  rather  poor  land,  in  the 
following  manner :  —  A  ditdi  was  dug,  4  ft.  wiJe^  in  the  direcboo  of  the  fence  ; 
«id  Mr.  iiorrie  having  tone  nbnlatkms  of  larches,  of  tone  jtati^  ttaadb^oe 
an  amacent  eminence,  whkh  required  thmninf,  it  occuired  to  han  thai  it 
nigfat  be  poHoble  to  coostract  of  them  a  live  ^ce  that  wotild  have  baan^ 
Sate  eflect ;  and,  with  thia  view,  he  bad  tbexn  taken  up  careluU7,t»  marited 
out  for  diinnin^  about  the  bcgiiminf  of  Mardu  He  employed  two  other  aten 
in  planting  them  among  the  eirtfa  thrown  oat  of  the  -Ikft.  ditch  ;  he  boldiag 
the  tree,  and  giving  it  the  intended  position.  It  occurred  to  Mr.  Gorrie  that 
wind- waring  was  one  principal  preventive  of  the  growth  of  larches  transpbuned 
at  that  age,  which  would  be  avoided  bv  bving  the  trees  in  a  Wanting  c&nctioD  $ 
bcMdes,  fewer  trees  would  form  an  efficient  fence,  than  if  standing  penpeiH 
dicukrty.  **  The  trees  were  from  10  ft.  to  12  ft  long,  and  were  hid  at  about 
an  aneie  of  30^  with  the  horizon,  the  tops  inclining  a  little  over  the  ditch  to 
the  interior  of  the  held,  whence  the  daiwer  from  cattle  attempting  to  break 
throu^  was  to  be  apprehended ;  the  surace  of  the  ditch  hank  b&ag  ibout; 
from  1  ft.  8  in.  to  ^  ft.  above  the  ordinary  level  of  the  ground,  and  the  upper 
pert  of  the  roots  about  :t  in.  bdow  that  surface,  w  hen  the  earth  vaa  draaed 
oC  The  pLanu  were  well  feathered  to  the  bottom  ¥rtth  side  bfaocbea,  ^MA 
were  all  allowed  to  remain  on  the  trees  ;  and  at  the  suriace  the  roota  were 
fixnn  2  ft.  6  m.  to  3  ft.  distant,  but  the  stems,  or  centres,  of  the  tree^  from  the 
sloping  direction  given  them,  were  only  from  I  ft.  3  in.  to  I  ft.  610.  distant, 
centre  from  centre,  which,  with  the  brwidies,  presented  an  obstructioo  wp^' 
rently  more  formidable  than  really  so ;  and  wUch  had  die  effect  of  preveno^g 
any  of  the  enclosed  hcKscs  or  cattle  from  malui^  an  atteropC  at  taking  a  leap* 
The  exptrnse  of  dicgiag  the  dildl  and  planting  did  not  exceed  li.  per  8c«t^  nill 
( 18  ft.  6  in,)  :  andthus  an  eflbctive  live  fence  was  pot  ap,  at  less  than  woold' 
have  erected  a  3-railed  paling  the  decay  of  which  would  commence  the  day 
00  which  it  was  erected ;  while  the  livir^  larches,  that  otherwise  would  hami 
been  ahnost  useless,  will  acquire  yeaHy  strength,  which  wHl  soon  preMflt  aa 
iiwuiBMWiBtrfile  barrier  to  the*  passage  of  live  £>tock  ;  besides  aflbraiag  iiiBir 
diate  shelter,  wbich  will  be  annually  mcreasii^  This  year  I  find  (ta  was  Co  ba 
expected)  the  leading  shoot  bcghia  to  ■Miime  a  perpendicular  direction ;  aad 
every  fourth  or  fifth  tree,  I  intend  to  allow  io  grow  to  full  matnrilj,  abca 
the  proprietor  of  future  times  may  find  it  conveoient  to  have  thcai  cat  ap  for 
I  did  not  expect  that  every  plant  tsansplanted  at  tlnft  aga 
and  the  dry  weather  which  followed  m  the  summer  oC  1631 
favourable  to  their  success :  about  90  plants  died  of  TWu 
These  1,  this  spring,  interlined  with  yom^  plaata  of  about  3ft.  in  length,  traaa- 
planted  lerches  from  the  ntirsery,  taaerted  under  the  back-gone  piani,  the 
dead  brandies  of  which  gave  the  yoong  plant,  with  a  little  awMtawr,  tkm 
proper  direction.  In  order  to  make  asniraace  doubly  sure,  I  plaaled  a  ivw 
of  young  transplanted  larchjs  from  the  noraery  at  about  1  ft.  epat,  and  1  ft. 
Mpante  from  the  old  plants,  to  which  they  had  a  cuimaiy  ducctioa  glim 
thoa.  Here  I  should  have  taken  blame  to  myself,  if  I  had  to  record  tile 
death  of  a  single  plant.  The  whole  arc  now  in  a  thriving  condition ;  and  I 
can,  with  some  depee  of  confidence^  recommend  the  process  to  thoec  who 
maj  have  upland  fetices  to  form,  and  thbudngs  of  larches  of  9  or  10  veers* 
■tending  to  snare.  —  Arck.  Gcirie.  Ammat  Ganinuy  Ck*.  I.  IgSS.**  tlr.  Gorrie 
iafiinae  ua  (Ueceaiber,  1837)  that  these  larches  have  thriven  amaziagly,  aad 
that  the  trees  placed  in  a  slanting  position  now  form  moat  beanlilid  cnrtca. 

Dmd  Femett  of  larch  branches,  wattled  betaem  large  stakes,  have  bees 
tried  io  different  paru  of  Scotland,  and  found  to  last  laeny  years. 
taaea  have  also  been  planted  (after  being  killed  by  beiiy  left  se 
oat  *4 die  s0tl)  in  the  form  oi  a  hedge,  for  shelter  in  a 
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ItHve  the  advantage  of  producing  shelter  and  »hade  without  exhttusting  the  soil 
by  their  roots,  h*  in  the  case  of  live  hedges. 

The  Bark  of  the  Lan'M  has  lufig  i*em  used  for  tanning  in  iU  native  Countru 
( sec  p.  t'MMi,  \  and  it  seenia  first  to  have  been  empio ved  for  that  purpose  in 
Britain,  by  Thomas  White,  Esq.,  of  the  Woodlands,  near  Durham,  about  the 
beginning  of  the  present  century,  (See  den,  Rep.of  Scollaud^  vol.  iv.  p.  501.) 
According  to  Monteath,  wht'n  the  best  oak  bark  is  12A  \tJt,  |)er  ton,  the  best 
larch  bark  is  51.  5*.  In  general,  he  considers  the  bark  of  the  larch  to  be 
equal  to  that  of  the  birch ;  which,  as  it  ia  well  known,  n  generally  used  for 
the  purposes  of  tanning  in  Sweden  and  Russia. 

Ai  a  Nurte  Tree,  we  have  already  mentioned,  when  treating  of  the  spruce 
(p*  2305.),  that  the  (arch  can  be  by  no  means  recommended.  By  its  vigorous 
growtJi,  it  roba  the  soil  of  what  ought  to  nourish  the  trees  to  fie  protected ; 
and,  by  its  long,  flexible^  Hpiny  shoots,  it  not  only  overtopn  them,  but  lashes 
and  injures  the  leading  shoots  of  the  young  trees. 

Mr.  Gorrie  tell  us,  however,  that  "  an  exception  may  be  taken  in  favour  of 
the  larchy  as  a  nurse  to  the  oak,  the  roots  of  which  descend  below  the  range 
of  those  of  the  larch.  Its  ooenness  accords  with  the  hardy  nature  of  the 
oak  in  winter,  and  thus  allows  the  tree  to  acquire  protecting  properties, 
before  the  nurses  are  removed.  I  have  always  found  the  oak  to  thrive,  and 
acquire  vigour,  when  nursed  by  larches.  Of  course,  lashing  and  overtopping 
must  be  prevented,  but  this  is  cusily  done." 

The  Improvement  of  the  Sod  in  which  the  Larch  grow*  is  one  of  those  import- 
ant results  first  discovered  by  the  Duke  of  Atbol,  and  is  thus  described :  — 
**  The  lower  and  stronger  branches  meet  together  in  six  or  seven  years  alier 

f)  Ian  ting,  so  as  tv^  form  a  complete  matting  over  the  ground.  The  air  and 
ight  being  excluded  by  them,  all  phmfs  that  are  under  them  die.  At  the 
iMBe  time,  the  annual  deposit  of  leaven  from  them,  by  means  of  deconipo* 
titkm,  forms,  in  the  course  oi  time,  a  soil  of  considerable  depth.  At  the  age 
of  84,  the  larches  lose  the  spines  on  the  lower  branches  altogether,  and  that 
is  the  natural  mark  of  their  being  ready  to  be  removed  by  thinning,  to  a  con- 
sideralile  extent.  On  the  air  being  readmitted  by  the  removal  o(  the  trees^ 
the  surface  of  the  new-made  soil  wherever  it  has  been  formed,  even  among 
the  rocks,  becomes  immediately  covered  with  natural  grasses,  among  which  the 
H6\c(M  mollis  and  H.  lunutus  seern  to  predominate.  These  grasses  continue 
to  grow,  and  to  thicken  into  a  sword,  by  the  annual  top-dressing  which  they 
receive  from  a  continued  deposition  of  leaves.  The  iujprovement  of  the 
natural  surface  of  the  ground  for  pasturage,  by  means  oil  the  larch,  appears 
to  be  a  property  peculiar  to  this  tree.  This  pasturage  is  quite  capable  of 
improving  the  condition  of  cattle  either  in  winter  or  sumnjer."  {Ilighi.  Sttc, 
Trans.,  voL  li,  p,  1H8.)  The  grasses  here  mentioned,  Mr.  ftorrie  observes, 
**  ore  bad  pasture  grasses,  and  should  be  discouraged ;  but,  as  already  ob- 
served (p,  2363.),  finer  grasses  will  grow  under  these  trees. 

At  an  ornamental  Tree,  the  larch  is  generally  considered  to  produce  a  very 
^ood  effect,  ptirticubrly  in  hilly  scenery.  It  is  admired,  says  Baudrillort, "  for 
Jta  pyramidal  shape  and  spiry  head;  (or  the  tender  green,  and  peculiar  dis- 
position of  il«  foliage;  and  for  its  female  catkins,  which  spread  over  the  tree, 
and,  seen  at  a  little  di«tance,  resemble  wood  strawberries  in  their  form,  colour, 
and  size;  contrasting  strongly  with  the  pale  green  of  the  beautiful  tufts  of 
leaves  with  which  the  branches  are  uniformly  furnished.  Placed  singly  on  a 
lawn,  or  rising  from  a  group  of  other  trees,  this  species  h  rarely  surpassed  in 
beauty."  The  opinions  ol  some  English  writers  of  acknowledged  taste  are, 
however,  very  difl'crcnt  from  this.  Ciilpin  says :  **  The  larch  we  have  in 
England,  compared  with  the  larch  of  the  Alps,  is  n  diminutive  pbnt.  It  is 
httte  more  than  the  puny  inhabitant  of  a  garden,  or  the  emlxllishment  of 
some  trifling  artificial  scene.  The  charactcra  of  grand  and  noble  seldom 
belong  to  it.  it  is,  however,  on  elegant  tree  ;  thuugh,  in  our  soil  at  least,  it 
in  t«io  I'onnal  in  it*  growth.  Among  «t»  native  sic^fpH,  irs  form,  no  doubt,  iw 
lully  picturesque,  when   the  stonni  of  ntnm   :•  <  iniurA    linvr  ».!iniri  r.-d   iu 
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than  900  ft.  In  SwitzeHand,  Kasthoffer  informs  us,  it  is  found  in  the  highest 
perfection  in  soil  composed  of  the  debris  of  calcareous  rocks,  as  veil  as  in 
granitic^  argillaceous,  and  schistose  soils. 

The  following  admirable  remarks  by  Professor  DeCandolle  show  the  necc»- 
slty  of  a  clear  and  dry  atmosiphcre,  and  a  soil  somewhat  moist  on  the  surface^ 
to  the  prosperity  of  the  larch  as  a  liixiber  tree  : — "  Amongst  all  the  general 
circumstances  which  have  an  effect  on  vegetation,  that  which  appears  to  me 
most  necessary  to  the  larch  is,  that  it  have  at  the  same  time  its  roots  in  a 
soil  habitually,  but  moderately,  damp,  and  its  top  exposed  to  the  direct  rays 
ofthesun,  so  that  the  evaporation  of  water,  and  the  decomposition  of  car- 
bonic acid,  may  go  on  with  activity.  I  support  this  opinion,  1st,  on  general 
observation  of  the  places  where  1  see  the  larch  prospering ;  2dly,  on  theory. 
The  larch  has  fine  and  minute  leaves,  and,  of  all  trees  which  shed  their  leaves, 
it  must  present  a  less  Hurfacc;  consequently,  the  action  of  these  surfaces  must 
be  greater  to  produce  the  same  results.  Larches  generally  thrive  on  the  de- 
clivities of  our  mounuiins,  seldom  on  flat  places  ;  because  on  declivities  there 
is  always  a  tittle  dampness  in  the  earth,  descending  from  the  .surface  above; 
and,  at  the  same  time,  the  trees,  on  account  of  the  inetiuality  of  their  bases, 
have  more  space  at  their  lops,  and  are  better  exposed  to  the  light;  whereas 
flat  places  are  often  too  dry,  and  the  trees,  being  all  of  the  same  height,  over- 
nhadow  each  other.  Among  declivities,  those  which  are  connected  with 
summits  covered  with  perpetual  snow  are  thoxe  where  larches  grow  best ; 
because  there  they  are  slightly  and  continuallj'  watered  by  the  gradual  melting 
of  the  snow  during  summer,  and,  at  the  same  time,  their  heads  are  well  exposed 
to  the  sun.  Declivities,  and,  in  genend,  elevated  countries,  suit  larches  be«>t ; 
becanse  tiie  action  of  the  light  is  more  intense  there  than  in  low  countricii : 
yet  the  larch  succeeds  well  enough  in  situations  only  a  little  elevated  above 
the  level  of  the  sea,  provided  the  atmosphere  be  not  obscured  by  fogs  and 
constant  cloudiness.  If  the  larch  seems  to  like  to  have  its  roots  in  a  soil 
moderately  damp,  it  likes  also  to  avoid  the  dampness  of  the  atmosphere.  On 
that  account,  it  grows  bndly  near  lakes,  rivers,  cascades,  and  under  the  shade 
of  rocks,  even  in  those  countries  where,  in  other  situations,  it  would  flourish. 
We  are  here  (Geneva)  very  near  the  countries  where  the  larch  grows  Ijcnuti- 
fully.  We  are  at  a  height  superior  to  that  where  we  know  of  fine  larchen 
existing:  yet  it  does  not  thrive  in  our  valley,  particularly  near  the  lake  and 
the  river.  The  constant  dryness  of  the  air  of  the  Alps  is  also  one  of  tlic 
rauses  which  makes  it  prosper  there.  The  dampness  of  the  air  tends  to 
dmiinish  the  evaporation  of  the  leaves,  which  is  so  necessary  to  the  ht'allh 
and  vigour  of  the  tree.  It  has  been  remarked  that  the  larch  does  not  grow 
well  near  the  sea,  which  proves  what  I  have  just  advanced.  The  sea  pro- 
duces an  increase  of  dampness  in  the  air  in  two  ways:  1st,  like  the  surlace 
of  fresh  water,  it  exhales  much  moLstureinto  the  atmosphere;  2dly.  the  watery 
particles  which  are  thrown  out  by  the  wiaves  are  carried  here  and  there,  and 
dej>osited  on  all  solid  bodies ;  and,  when  the  moisture  they  contain  evaporates, 
it  leaves  behind  a  certain  quantity  of  salt,  more  or  less  deliquescent  (muriates 
of  lime  and  soda),  which  constantly  attracts  dampness. 

**  In  .*9\«itzerland,  the  larch  grows  better  in  those  parts  exposed  to  the  north 
than  to  the  south.  The  difference  is  sometimes  so  slriking,  that  in  the 
valleys  parallel  to  the  equator,  it  is  not  rare  to  see  all  the  side  to  the  north 
coveretl  with  larches, and  none  at  all  to  the  south.  1  am  inclined  to  believe 
tliat  this  arises  from  the  irregnlarity  of  our  sprinj?,  which  causes  the  buds  of 
thf  larches  to  be  too  precocious  on  the  southern  declivities;  and,  coTiscnocnily, 
they  are  freipiently  killed  by  the  frost.  In  the  latitude  of  Great  britnin, 
where  the  spring  h  more  regular,  I  think  this  cause  will  not  operate ;  and  I 
should  sny  that,  if  the  southern  declivities  be  not  too  dry,  the  larches  will 
succeed  better  there  than  here."  (Quart.  Joum.  ufj/^.,  vol.  v.  p.  4(H>.) 

Sang  mentions  it  o-i  a  fact  ascertained  by  experience,  that  the  larch  thrives 
best  in  inland  und  elevated  .situations.  It  will  not,  he  says,  ** grow  up  to 
pcrlection,  even  in  the  best  boils,  and  in  situation^  most  favountblc  to  trees  in 
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general,  if  tliese  be  low  ;  aiid,  where  oak»  eheMnut,  cliiii,  and  ash  have  produced 
wfiod  perfectly  sound,  the  larches  in  the  ttame  soil  aud  situation  have  had 
their  trunks  quite  hollow  u  good  way  upwards."  {Plant.  A'a/.,  p.  93.)  At 
Kaith,  at  Leslie,  and  at  other  places  in  Fiiesbire,  the  lurch  had,  in  1812, 
Attained  a  great  size  on  rich  banks  and  in  warm  situations ;  but,  in  nearly 
1000  trees  which  were  cut  down  at  Uiat  time,  there  was  scarcely  one  in  which 
the  trunk  was  not  beginning  to  decay  at  the  heart,  (fbtd,,  p,  59.)  The  fitness 
of  soil  for  larch,  Matthew  obscn.  es,  "  seems  to  depend  chiefly  upon  the  abi- 
lity the  soil  possesses  of  aftbrding  an  equabte  supply  of  moisture;  that  is, 
upon  its  mechanical  division,  or  on  its  powers  of  absorption  or  retention  of 
moisture ;  and  its  chemical  coni[>osiuon  would  Hecm  only  efficacious  as  con- 
ducive to  this."  Throughout  Scotland,  he  says,  wherever  he  has  observed 
the  decay  of  larch  wood,  it  has  resulted  almo!>t  solely  from  unauitableness  of 
jK>il.  *•  We  have  witnessed,"  he  continues,  "the  tree  as  much  diaeoBed  on 
our  highest  trap  hills,  1000 ft.  in  altitude,  as  on  a  similar  soil  at  their  base.'* 
(/6w/.,  p.  78.)  "The  larch,"  Sir  W.  Jardine  observes,  "  is  very  soon  lost 
when  planted  above  a  substratum  of  red  sandstone.  In  the  vale  of  the 
Annan,  wherever  the  sloping  banks  have  a  substratum  of  this  rock,  or  one 
eomposed  of  a  sort  of  red  sandstone,  shingle,  or  gravel,  the  outward  decay  of 
the  tree  h  visible  at  from  1  j  to  25  yeara  of  age.  The  internal  decay  com* 
mcnces  sooner,  according  to  the  depth  of  the  upper  soil,  in  the  centre  of  the 
trunk  at  the  root,  in  the  wood  being  of  a  darker  colour,  extending  by  degrees 
in  circumference,  and  up  the  stem,  until  the  lower  part  of  it  becomes  entirely 
ileprived  of  vegetation,  and  assumes  a  tough  and  corky  appearance.  This 
extends  to  the  whole  plant,  which  gradually  decays  and  dies.  On  the  same 
soil,  the  oak  grows  and  thrives  well."  (Sir  IV,  Jardifw^  in  his  notes  to  White** 
Nat,  Hist.  ofSelbome.)  Mr.  Matthew  divides  soils  and  subsoils  into  two 
classes  :  the  first,  where  larch  will  acquire  a  size  of  ffoin  30  to  300  solid  feet, 
tod  will  generally  be  found  free  of  rot;  the  second,  where  it  reaches  only 
from  6  to  20  solid  fect^  and,  in  most  cases,  becomes  tainted  with  rot  before  it  i« 
80  years  old.  As  this  subject  is  of  great  importance  to  the  planter  of  the 
larch,  and  us  ?lr,  Matthew  is  an  author  whose  science  and  practical  knowledge 
may  be  relied  on,  we  quote  his  observations  on  the  subject  at  length  :  — 

•*  Class  I.  SoiU  ami  SubjtoUs  proper  fir  the  Larch, —  1.  Sound  Hockf  with  a 
covering  of  firm  loam,  parttcniarly  when  the  rock  is  ja^ed  or  cleft,  or  much 
broken,  and  mixed  with  the  earth.  In  such  cases,  a  very  slight  covering  or 
admixture  of  earth  will  suffice.  We  would  give  the  preference  to  primitive 
rock,  especially  nucaceous  schist  and  mountain  limestone.  Larch  seldom 
succeeds  well  on  sandstone  or  on  tnip,  except  on  steep  slopes,  where  the  rock 
is  quite  sound,  and  the  soil  firm.  W^e  have  had  no  experience  of  larch, 
except  very  youno;,  growing  on  chalk  and  it«  affinities.  Primary  strata  arc 
generally  well  adapted  for  larch,  cxcejjt  where  the  surface  has  acquired  a 
covering  of  pent  moss,  or  received  a  flat  diluvial  bed  of  close  wet  till,  or  soft 
moorish  sand,  or  occupies  tooeL-vuted  or  exfiosed  a  situation;  the  two  latter 
exceptions  only  preventing  the  growth,  not  inducing  rot. 

"  if.  Graifel,  not  too  fermginous,  and  in  which  water  does  not  stagnate  in 
winter,  even  though  nearly  bore  of  v^table  mould,  especially  on  steep  slopes^ 
and  where  the  air  is  not  too  arid,  is  favourable  to  the  growth  of  the  larch. 
The  tree  seems  to  prefer  the  coarser  gravel,  though  many  of  the  stones  exceed 
a  solid  yard  in  contents*  The  straths,  or  valieys,of  our  large  rivers,  in  their 
pas?^age  through  tlie  alpine  country,  are  generally  occupied,  for  several  hundred 
feet  of  (iKerpeiidicuIar  altitude  up  the  slope,  by  gravel ;  which  covers  the  pri- 
mitive strata  to  a  considerable  depth,  especially  in  the  eddies  of  the  salient 
angles  of  the  hill.  Every  description  of  tree  grows  more  luxuriantly  here  than 
in  any  other  situation  in  the  country.  The  causes  of  this  are :  1.  the  open 
bottom  allowing  the  roots  to  penetrate  deeply,  without  benig  injured  by  stag- 
nant moisture ;  2.  the  percolation  of  water  down  through  the  gravel  from  the 
neighbonnng  hill ;  3,  the  drjTiess  of  the  surface  not  j)roducing  cold  by  eva* 
poration,  and  the  ground,  on  this  account, soon  heating  in  spring;  4.  the  moist 
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airofthehni  rdireslung  and  nourishing  the  plant  Uunng  the  svninncr  heats, 
and  compensating  for  the  dryness  of  the  soil ;  b.  the  reverberating  of  the  sun's 
ruys  between  the  sides  of  the  narrow  valley,  thus  rendering  the  soil  con)para- 
lively  warmer  than  the  incuinhent  air,  which  is  cooled  by  the  oblique  currents 
of  the  higher  fttmta  of  air,  occasioned  by  the  uneimal  surface  of  the  ground. 
This  comparatively  greater  warmth  of  the  ground,  when  aided  by  mousture, 
either  in  the  hoil  or  atmosphere,  b  greatly  conducive  to  the  luxuriance  of 
vegetation. 

•  "  3.  Firm  dry  Cfntfft  and  tound  brouni  Loam.  Soils  well  adapted  for  wheat 
and  red  clover,  not  too  rich,  and  which  wtU  bear  cattle  in  winter,  are 
generally  congenial  to  the  lurch. 

••  4.  Ati  very  rough  Gnmnd^  particularly  ravines,  where  the  soil  is  neither 
soft  sand  nor  too  wet ;  also  the  tiitles  of  the  channels  of  rapid  rivulcta.  The 
roots  of  most  trecB  luxuriate  in  living  or  rtowing  water;  and,  where  it  is  of 
salubrious  quality,  especially  when  containing  a  slight  solution  of  lime,  will 
throw  themselves  out  a  considerable  distance  under  the  stream.  The  reason 
why  steep  slopes  and  hilla,  whose  strata  are  nearly  perpendicular  to  the 
horizon,  are  so  much  aflTected  by  larch  and  other  trees,  i»,  because  the 
moisture  in  such  situations  is  in  motion,  and  often  continues  dripping 
through  the  fissures  throughout  the  whole  summer.  The  most  desirable 
situation  for  larch  is  where  the  roots  will  neither  be  drowned  in  stagnant 
water  in  winter,  nor  parched  by  drouglit  in  summer:  and  where  the  soil  is 
free  from  any  corrosive  mineral  or  corrupting  mouldinejis.  Larch,  in  suit- 
able soil,  60  years  planted,  and  seasonably  thinned,  will  have  produced  double 
the  value  of  what  almost  any  other  timber  would  have  done  in  the  same  time 
and  situation;  and,  from  its  general  adaptation  both  for  sea  and  land  pur> 
poses,  it  will  always  command  a  ready  sale."  (On  Navni  Timber^  p.  8o,) 

Class  IL  SoiU  and  SubsoiU  whrre  Larc/i  takes  the  Dry  fiat,  —  The  same  ex- 
perienced and  scientific  author  has  enumerated  the  situations,  soils,  and  subsoils 
in  which  the  larch,  if  phinted,  though  it  will  grow  freely,  is  subject  to  the  rot,  or 
to  other  diseases. 

1-  Silnaliotis  (steep  Slopes  excepted)  with  cold  jHW  Subsoil^  nearly  impcr- 
ptotts  in  Water.  The  larch  succeeds  worst  when  moorish  dead  sand,  alone 
or  with  an  admixture  oi  peat,  occupies  the  surface  of  these  retentive 
liottom?^.  Where  the  whole  soil  and  subsoil  arc  one  uniform,  retentivei 
firm  clay,  the  larch  will  often  reach  considerable  size  before  being  attacked 
by  the  rot.  When  this  heavy  clay  occupies  a  steep  slope,  the  larch  will 
sometimes  succeed  well,  owing  to  the  more  equable  supply  of  moisture,  and 
the  water  in  the  Noil  not  stagnating,  but  gliding  down  the  declivity.  In 
general,  itoils  the  surface  of  which  assumes  the  appearance  of  honeycomb  in 
rime  of  frost,  owing  to  the  great  quantity  of  water  imbibed  by  them,  will  not 
produce  largr  sound  larch. 

**  2.  Soft  Sand  Sod  aud  Subsoil.  Sand  is  still  less  adapted  for  growing  Uirch 
than  clay,  the  plants  licing  often  destroyed  by  the  summer's  drought  befor« 
they  attain  sufficient  size  for  any  useful  purpose :  the  rot  also  attacks  thrni 
earlier  on  sand  than  on  the  clay.  It  appears  that  light  sand,  sloping  considerably 
on  moist  back-lying  alpine  sittiations,  covered  towards  the  south  by  steep 
hills,  will  sometimes  produce  i^ound  larch  ;  whereas,  did  tht  same  sand  occupy 
a  dry  front  or  lowland  situation,  the  larch  would  not  succeed  in  it.  The 
same  inoiot  buck  situation  that  conduces  to  produce  sourtd  larch  in  light  dry 
soils,  may  probably  tend  to  promote  rot  in  tne  wet.  llie  moisture  and  the 
lea«  evft|>oraiion  of  altitude  may  also,  in  some  degree,  dtroiniah  the  tendency 
to  rot  in  dry  light  sand,  and  increntc  it  in  wet  clay.  Larch  will  aooietiuicR 
succeed  well  in  sharp,  dry.  alluvial  isami  \tt\  by  rivulets. 

"  3.  Stiils  inrumhrnf  tm  hrttth  dry  'tVttp^  ttr  broken  slaty  Sandstone.  AJtbougll 
soil  the  debris  of  trap  lie  gcucrail)  much  better  adapted  for  the  production 
u\'  hcrtiaccoub  vegetables  than  that  of  samlstone  or  fretatone,  yet  larch  d<»cs 
not  seem  to  sutcceil  nuich  bettor  on  tin-  former  than  on  the  latter.  The 
deeper  superior  %o\\*  generally  incumbent  on  the  recent  diu-k  n^l  sandstone, 
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arc  better  suited  for  larch  than  the  shallow  inferior  soils  incumbent  on  the 
old  grey  and  red  sandstone* 

*'  4.  Ground  harhg  a  StibioU  of  dry  rotten  Rock^  and  which  taundt  hollow  to 
the  Foot  in  lime  of  Drought. 

"  5.  Rich  Earthy  or  Vegetable  Mould.  Independently  of  receiving  ultimate 
contamination  from  the  putrid  juices  or  exhalations  of  this  soil,  the  larch 
does  not  seern,  even  while  remaining  sound,  to  make  so  much  comparative 
progress  of  growth  in  it  as  some  of  the  hard-wooded  trees,  as  etm,  ash,  and 
sycamore. 

**  6.  Ifkttk-  or  grey  mooruh  Smh,  with  Adtmxtitre  of  Peat  Mott.  Although 
the  soils  specified  in  this  class  will  not  aflbrd  fine  large  Inrch  for  naval  use, 
yet  they  may  be  very  profitably  employed  in  growing  larch  for  farming  pur- 
poses, or  for  coal-mines,  where  a  slight  taint  of  rot  is  of  minor  importance. 
The  lightness  of  lurch,  especially  when  newly  cut  (about  one  third  less 
weight  than  the  evergreen  Conifera?),  gives  a  facility  to  the  loading  and 
carnage,  which  enhances  its  value,  independently  of  it*  greater  strength  and 
durability.  Those  larches  in  which  rot  has  commenced  are  fully  as  suitable 
for  pabnfj  as  the  sound  :  they  have  fewer  circles  of  sap  wood,  and  more  of 
red  or  matured  wood.  Wlien  the  rot  has  commencetl,  the  maturing  or  red- 
dening of  the  circles  does  not  proceed  regularly,  reaching  nearest  the  bark  on 
the  side  where  the  rot  has  advanced  farthest,"  (/At//.,  p.  88,) 

Gathering  tJie  Cones  and  ertractitig  the  Seeds.  The  cones  may  be  gathered 
any  time  during  the  winter  season,  and  kept  in  a  dry  place  till  a  week  or  two 
before  the  time  of  sowing,  which  generally  takes  place  in  April.  Boutcher 
found  that,  though  the  cones  of  the  larch  are  at  their  full  size  in  autumn,  yet 
the  greatest  part  of  the  seeds  they  contain  arc  not  then  arrived  near  their 
mnturiiy,  and  that  they  ripen  hanging  on  the  trees,  during  even  the  coldest 
winter  months.  He  therefore  defers  gathering  the  cones  till  the  month  of 
March  or  April,  when  they  cjisily  part  from  the  tree,  and  many  of  them  drop 
from  it.  The  seeds,  when  kept  in  the  cones,  will  retain  their  vitality  for  four 
or  five  years;  but,  when  taken  out  of  them,  they  lose  it  in  a  few  months.  Dc 
Candollc  attaches  do  great  importance  to  the  choice  of  seeds;  though  it 
cannot  be  denied,  he  says,  that  trees  growing  from  seeds  taken  from  diseased 
trees  must  be  more  liable  to  those  same  diseases.  He  cautions  such  as 
procure  seeds  from  the  Tyrol  against  a  practice  which  he  has  heard  |>revails 
there,  of  placing  the  cones  near  a  large  fire  to  make  them  open ;  by  which 
the  se«iB  must  be  greatly  injure*!,  if  not  totally  deprived  of  their  vitality. 
The  cones  gathered  in  the  Vallais,  he  says,  are  generally  opened  by  the  heat 
of  the  sun,  or  ovej  a  slow  fire;  and  the  seeds  from  that  quarter  are  preferred 
by  the  cultivators  of  France  and  Germany.  Cones  ripened  in  Bnt^iin  may 
either  be  dried  on  the  kiln,  without  prenous  preparation,  in  the  manner 
already  directed  for  llie  Jbietinie  in  general  (Jsec  p.  "2131.);  or  each  cone 
may  be  split  before  putting  it  into  the  kiln,  which  is  a  safer  method,  and  less 
likely  to  injure  the  seeds.  The  Oj)eration  of  splitting,  Mr.  Sang  informs  us, 
"  is  performed  by  a  small,  flat,  triangular  spatula,  sharpened  at  the  [>oint  and 
cutting-angles,  and  helvetl  like  a  shoemaker's  awl.  The  cone  is  lield  by  the 
fore-finger  and  thumb  of  the  one  hand,  upon  aflat  piece  of  wood  j  while  with 
the  other,  by  the  splitter,  it  is  split  up  trora  the  thick  end;  and  afterwards 
each  half  is  split  up  the  middle,  which  parts  the  cone  into  four  divisions. 
This  affords  occupation,  in  wet  or  stormy  weather  in  the  winter  season,  for 
the  workmen  of  a  place,  or  for  boys  or  girls,  or  old  people;  and  is  by  far  the 
best  and  least  destructive  to  the  seeds  of  any  methods  we  know;  because  the 
cones  so  split,  when  exposed  to  the  heal,  are  suddenly  opened,  and  readily 
discharge  the  seeds ;  which,  consetjiienlly,  are  less  injuretl  by  the  fire  heat  than 
ihcy  would  he  if  the  cones  were  longer  exposed  to  it ;  which,  if  not  split, 
they  would  require  to  be,  to  cause  them  to  open/'  Besides  the  above  methotl 
of  splitting,  there  ore  others.  "  Some  people,"  Sang  continues,  "  use  a  cone 
mill,  which  has  large  sharp  teeth  in  a  concave  cylinder,  and  others  fixeil  in  a 
corrcsiK>uding  roller.     The  mill  is  worked  by  turning  the  roller  with  a  handle 
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resembling  that  of  a  common  winnowing-machine.  The  cooes  are  let  into 
the  mill  through  a  hopper.  This  instrument  is  very  difficult  to  work,  and 
bruiser  the  seeds  very  much, many  of  which  are,  of  course,  desirojcd,  Wc 
have  several  iiines  made  use  of  the  improved  bark  mill,  for  separating  the 
seeds  from  larch  cones;  but  the  cones  are  thus  so  much  compressed  and 
bruised,  that  the  seeds  suffer  exceedingly ;  and  we  would  by  no  means  advise 
its  use.  Indeed,  among  ull  the  niethods  which  we  have  known  adopted,  to 
perform  the  painful  and  laborious  work  of  extracting  the  seeds  of  the  larch, 
the  plan  of  splitting  the  cones  singly,  as  above  described,  is  itifinitely  the  best 
and  safest  for  the  seeds,  and  ou^ht  to  be  adopted  by  every  one  who  has 
occasion  to  use  only  small  quantities  of  seed."  {Plant.  KaJ,^  p.  827.) 

Nursery  Culture.  The  seeds  may  be  sown  in  April,  on  finely  prepared 
soil,  and  so  as  to  rise  about  the  same  thickness  as  the  Scotch  pine,  that  ia, 
at  about  a  quarter  of  an  inch  distant  from  each  other.  Mr.  Suni;  recom- 
mends sowing  the  larch  on  ground  from  which  a  crop  of  two  years  old  seed' 
ling  Scotch  pines  has  been  removed.  No  preparation  of  the  soil,  he  says, 
ran  equal  chat  of  the  roots  of  seedling  Scotch  pines ;  and  the  next  best  pre- 
panition  is  a  crnp  of  two  years'  seedling  larch.  In  either  case,  the  seedhngs 
are  sup^xised  to  be  reniovcd  in  September,  and  the  soil  du^  over  several 
times  between  that  month  and  the  April  following,  so  as  to  expose  it 
thoroughly  to  the  winter's  frost.  When  the  soil  is  manured,  new  dung  from 
the  stable  or  cow-house  must  be  carefully  avoided,  as  proving  highly  per- 
nicious to  the  young  plants ;  but  old  rotten  dung  may  be  used  with  advan- 
tage. After  the  smls  are  sown,  previously  to  covering  them,  a  ti^ht  roller 
should  be  drawn  over  the  betl,  to  press  the  seeds  firmly  into  the  earth.  The 
covCTing  should  be  from  ^in.  to  ^in.  in  thickness,  according  as  the  soil  is 
sandy  or  loamy.  The  plants  may  remain  two  years  in  the  seed-bed,  and 
afterwards  be  planted  out  into  nursery  lines,  or  in  plantations  where  they  are 
finiilly  to  remain.  The  season  for  transplanting  is  the  autumn,  or  very 
early  in  spring,  because  the  larch  vegetates  earlier  than  most  other  trees,  and 
suiters  jnorc  than  any  other  when  removed  after  it  has  begun  to  grow. 

Culture  m  Pltttilaliuns.  In  general,  very  little  preparation  of  the  soil, 
except  draining,  is  required  for  a  larch  plantation ;  partly,  because  the  larch 
is  generally  planted  on  declivities,  the  soil  of  which,  if  loosened  by  digging  or 
trenching,  would  be  washed  away  by  rains;  and  partly  because  such  declivi- 
ties are  generally  so  rocky,  or  covered  with  large  stones,  as  to  render  digging 
or  trenching  impracticable.  In  all  the  extensive  plantations  of  the  larch 
made  in  Scotland,  two  years*  seedlings,  or  strong  one  year's  seedlings,  one 
year  transplanted,  are  made  use  of;  and  the  mode  of  planting  adopted  is  the 
Mlit  manner,  already  recommended  for  the  Scotch  pine.  (See  p.  2 1 79.)  The 
larch,  where  the  object  is  clean  straight  timber,  should  k>e  planted  in  masses 
by  it«elf,  at  the  rale  of  from  3000  to  4000  plants  to  the  acre;  to  be  thinned 
out  to  44)0  or  500  trees  per  acre,  which  is  supposed  to  be  the  number  that 
that  portion  of  surface  will  bring  to  perfection.  The  larch  Ls  also  scry  conj- 
monly  introduced  in  mixed  plantations,  to  be  thinned  out  as  these  advance 
to  maturity;  young  larches  being  more  valuable  for  country  purposes  than 
any  other  young  tree  whatever.  From  what  has  been  already  said  on  the 
influence  which  soil  and  situation  have  on  the  wood  of  the  larch  (see 
p.  2370.),  the  propriety  or  impropriety  of  allowing  larches  in  mixed  planta- 
tions, or,  indeci.1,  in  any  other,  to  attain  their  full  size,  may  be  determined. 
In  general,  there  are  few  situations,  in  the  plains  either  of  England  or  Scot- 
land, where  full-grown  larches  will  be  found  Nound  at  the  heart;  but,  at  the 
same  tinte,  perhaps  none  where  any  tree  will  prove  so  valuable  as  the  larch, 
when  it  i*  to  be  cut  down  just  as  the  rot  is  beginning  to  appear.  The  larch 
is  also  sometimes  planted  as  a  nurse;  though  for  this  purpose  it  is  found  far 
inferior  to  the  Scotch  pine  and  the  spruce  fir,  as  already  mentioned  (p.  2305.). 
It  has,  however,  the  advantage  of  being  mdre  valuable  than  the  Scotch  nine 
when  cut  down.    The  great  value  of  the  birch  is  as  a  mountain  tree ;  and  on 
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this  subject  we  refur  tu  the  hiatury  of  the  iarcb  plantations  at  Atliol  untl 
Dunkeld,  given  at  the  end  ofthis  artide. 

Tkimiing  and  Pruning,  \Vlierc  the  object  is  timber  of  large  size,  the  tree* 
ought  to  be  thinned  out  soon  alter  tbe  branclies  at  the  lower  part  of  the 
trunk  interfere  with  one  another  to  such  an  extent  as  to  destroy  all  vegeta- 
tion on  the  surface  of  the  ground  beneath  them  ;  but,  where  they  are  intended 
for  poles,  fencing,  or  other  minor  country  purpo?^Ji,  they  ought  to  be  allowed 
to  stand  thick,  so  as  to  be  drawn  up  clean,  slender,  and  straight.  De  Can- 
dolle  thinks  the  pUmtations  of  larches  in  Britain  much  too  close.  The 
trees  are  generally  at  the  diistoncc  of  3  ft.  or  4  ft.  from  each  other,  iwtiich 
is  much  closer  than  the  Continental  jiractice ;  atid  he  rcconmieads  double, 
or  even  triple,  that  distance.  Air  and  light  would  thus  penetrate  better 
among  the  trees,  and  would  correct  the  defects  arising  from  the  want  of 
evaporation,  and  the  decom{M>sition  of  the  carbonic  acid.  You  should  not, 
he  adds,  **  begin  planting  at  the  distance  of  10  ft. ;  but  you  should  begin  thin- 
ning out  gradually,  so  as  to  bring  your  trees  to  the  distance  of  10  ft.  apurt 
when  Hi)  years  old.  Considering  the  atmoapherical  circumstances  of  Britain, 
lurch  trees  should  be  at  a  greater  distance  than  they  are  in  Switzerknd, 
and  yet  they  are  at  considerably  less;  he  tlierefore  strongly  recom- 
mends thinning;  and  this  recommendation,  he  says,  h  supported  by  the 
judgment  of  the  most  judicious  observers,  viz.,  M,  De  Charpcntier  and 
Emmanuel  Thomas  (the  latter  a  nurseryman  and  seed  dealer  at  Berg,  in  the 
Canton  de  Vaud,  and  the  former  the  author  of  a  work  on  the  Pyrenees). 
These  persons  propose  the  distance  of  laft.,  histead  of  10  ft.,  from  observing 
what  takes  place  in  the  Alps,  where  the  larches  generally  make  forests  very 
far  from  close«  (Quart.  Joum.  of  Agr.,  vol.  v.  p.  40t>. ;  and  BM.  Univ.  de 
Ge^ih^^  Feb.  1835.)  Very  little  pruning  is  required  for  the  larch.  Accord- 
ing to  Mr,  H4mg,  the  pnming  of  larch  trees  growing  in  masses,  and  intended 
to  attain  a  tinsber-like  size,  should  be  commenced  about  the  sixth  year  of 
their  growth  ;  and  no  more  than  one,  or  at  the  most  two,  tiers  of  branches 
should  be  removed  at  a  time,  otherwise  the  trees  will  be  nmch  retarded  in 
their  growth.  After  this,  a  tier  of  branches  nniy  be  cut  oft"  annuiUly,  taking 
care  that,  in  all  larches  20  years  old  and  upwards,  not  more  than  two  thirds 
of  the  trunk  should  be  clear  of  branches.  The  branches  should  be  cut  off" 
close  to  the  stem,  in  order  that  the  wound  luay  be  speedily  healed  over  by 
the  bark.  The  lime  of  pruning  is  the  winter  sejuson,  when  the  sap  is  in  its 
least  active  state.  The  larch  trees  at  DutikeUl  seem  sau'cely  to  have  been 
pruned  at  all;  and,indeed»  the  tree  having  naturally  only  small  branches, 
which  never  attain  a  timber  size,  less  pruning  is  required  for  it  in  a  state  of  art 
thai)  for  any  other  trees,  except,  perhaps,  the  spruce  and  tbe  silver  firs.  Mr» 
Pontey  has  shown,  in  his  Forest  Pmner,  ed.  4.,  p.  71.,  by  a  diagram,  of  which 
^.  2ji65»  is  u  reduced  co[>y,  tlmt  even  the  dead  branches  of  the  larch,  when 
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enclosed  in  the  trunk  of  a  tree,  remain  sound  iu  it;  and,  consequently,  when 
the  wood  is  sawn  up  into  boards,  it  does  not  produce  rotten  knots,  as  is 
frequently  the  case  when  dead  branches  have  been  enclosed  by  growing  over 
in  the  evergreen /(bietina;;  and  as  always  huppena^  ni  ^innlar  cases  with  the 
common  broad-leaved  trees.  Fig.  2265.  represents  a  piece  of  Lnrch  board, 
taken  from  the  root  end  of  a  tree  aliuve  2  ft.  in  diameter ;  a  shows   he  core 
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or  centre  o(  the  trunk,  nnd  the  origin  of  a  branch  ;  6  the  part  which  was  the 
out&ide  of  the  tree  when  the  branch  dietl,  and  likewise  some  remains  of  tiio 
woody  part  of  tlie  branch.  The  dark  Kpace  from  r  to  r  is  the  cavity  mnde  in 
the  wood  by  encloKitiji;  the  branch  witli  the  bark  upon  it,  after  it  was  <(ead  ; 
'*  part  of  the  bark  still  remaining  in  it,  as  the  iaw  has  accidentally  gone  ex< 
actly  in  the  line  between  that  and  the  wood.  If  we  count  the  annual  circled 
of  the  wood,  or  curved  linettf  we  find  it  remained  in  that  state  at  least  32  yearn 
upon  the  tree  ;  but  how  niucb  longer  we  cannot  say,  a«  the  wood  has  not  all 
the  sap  wood  left  upon  it.  It  must  have  been  sound  all  the  time,  otherwise  the 
pressure  of  the  wood,  in  enclosing,  would  have  displaced  it ;  and,  fi-om  its 
siie,  it  could  not  be  otherwise  than  mostly  of  sap  wood.  It  is  also  wortliv 
of  remark,  that  the  board  it>  from  the  root  end  ol  the  tree  ;  the  Bitiiation  of 
the  branch  having  evidently  been  within  I  ft.  of  the  ground,  aud^  of  course, 
more  exposed  to  moisture  than  one  more  elevated,"  (Fortst  Prnurr,  p,  7?,) 

In  the  Highland Socie! I/" t  Tramactkm*^  vol.  xii,  p,  1 41,,  published  in  December, 
1837,  is  a  digest  of  five  essays  on  the  pruning  of  forest  trees,  sent  to  the 
Society  by  well-known  practical  writers.  On  the  pruning  of  the  Coniferae 
geoeraJly,  thej»e  writers  seem  to  difflx  considerably  in  opinion ;  the  majority 
ajppearinj^  to  think  as  we  do,  that  no  branch  ought  to  be  cut  off  till  it  begins  lo 
show  indications  of  decay.  On  the  subject  of  the  larch,  Mr.  Gri^or  of  Forres, 
a  communication  from  whom  hoH  already  been  given,  p.  2 18  L,  has  the  foU 
lowing  observations  :  — 

"  The  larch  may  be  pruned  with  advantage  at  the  time  it  sheds  its  leaves. 
As  it  naturally  advances  in  a  fine  figure,  pruning  is  unnecessary  until  it  attains 
a  height  of  from  10  ft.  to  I -I- ft.  The  strongest  of  the  lateral  branches  should 
then  be  regularly  lopped  off,  about  W  ft.  from  the  stem,  with  a  pruning  knife  or 
bill.  In  two  years  after,  tlie^e  should  be  removed  close  to  the  stem,  and 
those  furthest  advtinced  in  size  among  the  upper  branches  should  be  shortened 
as  above  described,  it  not  iM-'ing  safe  to  allow  those  most  vigorous  to  be  at 
once  cut  off"  close  by  the  trunk.  In  this  intmner  the  tiers  should  be  gone  over 
every  two  years.  The  healthiest  Urchea  produce  cones  sparingly.  Nothing 
niarks  the  bttle  progress  of  growth  more  than  a  great  crop  of  seeJ ;  and  when 
once  the  growtn  is  impeded  by  such,  the  tree  commonly  continues  to  yield 
abundantly-  In  such  cases,  pruning  is  particularly  advantageous.  In  exposed 
places  the  tree  should  not  lie  wholly  cleared  of  branches  to  a  certain  heighr. 
The  weakest  should  be  allowed  to  remain,  which  serves  to  keep  the  tree  more 
it^fijy  in  rough  weather"  {Hi^hUiud  Soc.  Thifu.,  xii.  p.  Iti^,},  Mr,  Ctorrie, 
•peaking  of  the  pine  and  fir  tribe  generallyr,  says  that  pruning  may  be  ventured 
on  in  o[>en  situations,  where  length  and  soundness  otstem  arc  required;  but 
that  no  l)ninch  intended  to  be  pruned  off,  for  the  purpose  of  producing  a  clear 
•ten,  bhotdd  be  allowed  to  exceed  |  in.  in  diameter.  Mr.  Ciorrie  ^ds  this 
important  remark  i  "  When  trees  of  the  pine  and  fir  tribe  that  have  been  thus 
attended  to  in  their  growth  are  sawn  into  deal,  the  wound*  have  decayed  and 
present  a  fresh  and  compressed  bird*$-eye»like  appearance."  {Ibid.} 

Benfiirt;*  ntut  inccfng  thr  Lnrrh  ffir  Sh^  T\mbrr.  This  pniclice  has  been  ur- 
gently reconiniended  by  Mr.  Matthew ;  who  says  that,  in  ull  larch  plantation;* 
oo  proper  soil,  not  too  far  advancecl,  a  proportion  of  the  trees  intend<?d  to 
ffvniMii  u  standards  should  be  bent.  The  operation,  he  auvm,  should  he 
commenced  when  the  plants  are  3  ft.  high,  or  upwards.  The  plants,  the  ftr*t 
I,  should  l>e  bent  to  an  angle  of  from  40-  to  60^  with  the  horizon  j  and 
the  next  brought  down  from  lO'^  to  0°",  or  lower,  according  to  the  siae  of  the 
plant,  or  tlic  curve  required.  The  ^aine  ftnictice  of  bending  the  larch^  and  fiar 
tltestuoe  objects,  has  been  recommended  by  Billington,  ourselves,  and  various 
others.  Billington  recommends  tying  the  trees  to  one  another,  or  to  stakes 
driven  firmly  into  the  ground ;  and  South,  iu  the  BtUh  Stn-iriyM  Tratufirtiom^ 
Monteath,  Fontey,  &c.,  recommend  bending  by  the  nroitiinity  of  other  larger 
trees  with  spreadmg  heads,  which  are  to  be  afterwardia  cut  away.  Vor  rxoinple 
the  spreading  branches  of  an  elm,  willow,  or  poplar,  of  ten  or  twd^c 
p-owth,  plant  four  or  five  larches  «t  equal  di«tanre«  from  one  anuthr  r^ 
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inunedintely  under  the  line  rormed  by  the  circumference  of  the  branches  of 
the  centre  tree.  As  the  larches  advance  in  growth  upwards^  the  branches  of 
the  elm  or  other  tree  will  extend  horizontally,  and  force  the  former  to  take 
a  bent  position  outwards.  To  us,  it  appears  that  this  is  too  ser\'ile  an  inuta- 
tion  of  nature,  and  that  a  more  effective  mode  would  be,  to  bend  down  the 
trees  as  recommended  by  Mr.  Matthew,  or  to  cut  them  over,  and  treat  theiu 
in  such  a  manner  as  to  encourage  a  lateral  branch  to  become  the  leader,  a& 
shown  in  the  ponrait  of  the  Great  Larch  at  Dalwick  (fig.  226 1,  p.  2v)56.) 
Another  method,  which  has  been  recommended  by  South  and  Matthew,  where 
it  is  wished  to  grow  crooked  timber,  is,  to  undermine  the  trees,  so  as  to  throw 
them  over  to  one  side,  when  they  have  attained  a  certain  height,  say  from 
10  ft.  to  20  ft,  or  30  ft* ;  and  leave  them  in  that  position  to  recover  the  per-  . 
pendicularity  of  their  leading  shoots,  by  their  annual  growths. 

Probing  the  Rooti  of  the  common  Lnrch^  and  laying  bare  ihote  jiUed  Jtrr  Knee* 
fvr  Shi/h-buUding.  Mr.  Matthew  finds,  from  experience,  that  the  roots  of  larch 
form  the  best  of  all  knees ;  and  that  they  might  be  much  improved  by  culture, 
though  the  practice  does  not  seem  to  have  been  attempted  or  thought  of. 
The  following  are  his  very  ingenious,  orig:inal,  and  rational  directions,  for  at- 
taining this  objett ;  and  we  would  strongly  recommend  them  to  the  attention 
of  all  possessors  of  larch  plantations,  where  the  timber  is  likely  to  become  fit 
for  ship-huilding : — "  To  lorm  the  roots  of  the  larch  properly  into  knees,  should 
the  plants  be  pretty  large,  the  planter  ought  to  select  those  plants  which  have 
four  main  roots  upringing  out  nearly  at  right  angles,  the  regularity  of  which 
he  m&^  improve  a  little  by  pruning  ;  and  he  should  plant  tliem  out  as  stan- 
dards in  the  thinnest  driest  soil  suited  for  larch,  careful ty  spreading  the  roots 
to  equal  distances,  and  in  a  horizontal  position.  To  promote  the  regular 
square  diverging  of  these  four  roots,  he  should  dig  narrow  gutters,  about  1  ft. 
deep  and  3  ft-  long,  out  from  the  point  of  each  root,  and  fill  them  in  with  the 
richest  of  the  neighbouring  turf,  along  with  a  little  manure.  When  the  plants 
are  small,  and  the  roots  only  a  tuft  of  fibres,  he  should  dig  two  narrow  gutters 
about  8  ft.  long,  crossing  each  other  at  the  middle  at  right  angles,  fill  these 
Bs  above,  and  put  in  the  plant  at  the  crossing  :  the  rich  mould  of  the  rotted 
turf,  and  its  softness  from  being  chopped,  will  cause  the  plant  to  throw  out 
its  roots  in  the  form  of  a  cross  along  the  trenches.  When  the  plants  have 
reached  5  ft.  or  G  ft.  in  height,  the  earth  may  be  removed  a  Httle  fi-om  the 
root ;  and.  If  more  than  one  stout  root  leader  have  run  out  into  any  of  the 
fotir  trenches,  or  if  any  have  entered  the  unstirred  earth,  they  ought  all  to  be 
cut  except  one,  the  stoutest  and  most  regular  in  each  trench.  In  a  few 
years  afterwards,  when  the  plants  have  acquired  some  strength,  the  earth 
should  be  removed  gradually,  baring  the  roots  to  from  2  ft.  to  5ft.  distance 
from  the  stool,  or  as  lar  as  the  main  spurs  have  keiit  straight ;  and  cutting  oli^ 
any  side  shoots  within  the  distance,  should  it  be  found  that  such  late  root- 
pruning  does  not  induce  rot.  This  process  of  baring  the  roots  will  scarcely 
mjure  the  growth  of  the  trees,  as  the  roots  draw  the  necessary  pabulum  from 
A  considerable  distance ;  nor,  if  done  carefully,  wiJl  it  endJcmger  their  up- 
BCttJng  ;  and  the  roots,  from  exposure  to  the  air,  and  freedom  from  the  pressure 
of  the  soil,  will  swell  to  an  extraordinary  size,  so  as  to  render  them,  ere  long* 
the  firmest-rooted  trees  in  the  wood.  The  labour  of  this  not  amounting  to 
the  vahic  of  sixpence  each  tree,  will  be  connterhalanced  thrice  over  by  the 
ease  of  grubbing  the  roots  for  knees;  ami  the  whole  brought  to  the  shipwright 
will  produce  more  than  double  the  price  that  the  straight  tree  alone  would 
have  done."  On  this  passage,  Mr.  (iorrie  observes,  that  "  cutting  the  roots 
of  a  growing  larch  is  dangerous,  and  will  inevitably  produce  rot.'*  Mr. 
Matthew  continues:  — 

•*  T/icfiirrx/cr  nhotdd  aUo  examine  and  probe  the  routt  ofhugrotiung  larch^even 
tfu^te  uf  contidtfi'aUi'  tize^m  totind  frruund ;  and,  whrn  um^cral  jitron^  horkotUal 
gfwrit  ho/  exceeding  /uur,  are  dutan^Tcd  nearly  tiraight^  and  from  ift,  io  5ft, 
loiig^  hv  ought  to  bare  the  nxdi  to  that  dutancc^  that  they  may  rit'c//,  carefuUy 
pruning  nwfty  any  small  side  roots^  and  reserve  these  plants  as  vaiuable  »Awr, 
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tjiking  good  heed  thai  no  cart-wheel,  in  passing,  or  feet  of  large  quadruped, 
wound  the  bared  roots.  In  exposed  situations,  the  earth  may  be  gradually 
rcinoved  from  the  roots. 

**  The  rot  in  larch  taking  place  in  the  part  appropriate  to  knees,  the  forester 
cannot  be  too  wury  in  selecting  the  Hituation^  where  there  is  no  risk  of  its 
attack,  for  planting  those  destined  Tor  this  purpose.  It  is  also  desirable,  if 
possible,  to  have  the  knee  timber  in  ground  free  of  titonea  or  gravel,  as  the 
grubbing  in  stony  ground  is  expensive,  and  tiie  roots  often  embrace  stones 
which,  by  the  future  swelling  ot  the  bulb,  are  completely  embedded  and  shut 
up  in  the  wood,  particularly  in  those  pluces  between  the  spurs  where  the  saw 
section  hoi  to  divide  them  for  knees.  Were  the  roots  carefully  bared  at  an 
early  period,  it  would  tend  to  prevent  the  gravel  from  becoming  embedded 
in  thu  bulb.  Nothing  can  be  more  annoying  to  the  shipwright,  when  be  has 
bcatowed  his  money,  ingenuity,  and  labour,  upon  an  unwieldy  root,  and 
brought  his  knees  into  figure  at  the  cost  of  the  destruction  of 'hii»  toolfl  by 
the  enveloped  gravel,  to  discover  stains  of  incipient  rot,  which  render  the 
intended  knee  mere  lumber. 

"  As  the  larch,  unlUte  the  oak,  affords  few  or  no  crooks  naturally,  excepting 
knees,  the  artificial  formation  of  larch  crooks  is  of  the  utmost  consequence  to 
the  interest  of  the  holtJers  of  larch  plantations  now  growinjj.  In  order  to 
obtain  a  good  market  for  their  atraignt  timber,  it  is  absolutely  necessary  to 
have  a  supply  of  crooks  ready  as  soon  as  possible  to  work  the  straight 
up.  This  would  increase  the  demand,  and  then  enhance  the  price  of  the 
atroight  more  than  any  one  not  belonging  to  the  craft  could  believe.  In  good 
soil  many  of  the  crooks  would  lie  of  sufficietit  size  in  iO  years  to  b^in  the 
supply*  ii^  properly  thinned  out.  In  a  forest  of  larch,  containing  many  thoU'- 
sand  lohds,  and  which  had  been  untouched  by  any  builder,  we  have  seen  the 
greatest  difficulty  in  procurin-;  crooks  for  one  small  brig.  It  is  only  on  very 
steep  ground,  and  where  the  tree  has  been  a  little  upset  after  planting,  tjiat 
any  good  crooks  arc  found.  From  the  rather  greater  diameter  required  of 
larch  tiMil)crs,  and  also  from  the  nature  of  the  fibre  of  the  wood,  we  should 
suppose  thut  stcam-bcnding  of  larch  timbers  would  scarcely  be  followed,  even 
as  a  dentirr  rfMtt^rt" 

Fcihtig.  The  larch  is  a  remarkably  easy  tree  to  fell,  from  having  no  large 
boughs  to  interfere  with  the  adjoinmg  trees.  The  best  season  for  performing 
the  operation  is  winter,  and  the  trunk  may  cither  be  severed  from  the  root, 
or  otherwise,  according  to  the  object  in  view.  If  the  ground  among  the  re- 
maining trees  is  to  be  kept  as  gras>,  root-felling  is  obviously  to  be  preferred ; 
as  will  generally  be  the  case  when  the  roots  ore  of  any  value  as  luel.  In 
order  to  season  the  wood  of  the  larch,  as  we  have  already  seen,  p.  2365.,  Mr. 
Monteath  recommcndi>  barking  the  tree»  standing,  and  leaving  them  in  that 
state  for  one,  or  even  two,  summers,  before  they  are  cut  down.  A  number 
of  larch  trees  on  Dunnipacc  estate,  in  Stirlingshire,  were  barked  by  Mr* 
Monteath,  and  stood  in  the  peeled  state  two  summers,  before  they  were  cut 
up,  and  tlie  wood  miide  into  paneled  doors;  which  stood  perfectly  without 
warping  or  twisting.  He  has  since  frequently  himxelf  used,  and  seen  used 
\fy  others,  the  timber  of  larch  trees,  alter  having  8iood  twelve  months  with 
the  bark  taken  off,  then  cut  down,  an<l  Immediately  cut  up  into  Iwttens  for 
flooring;  and  also  made  into  punelc<i  doors  and  window  fnunen,  for  the  better 
•ort  of  houses,  with  equal  success.  (  Forfit.  Gutdc^  ed.  2.,  p.  240.)  It  has  been 
remarked,  that  the  roots  of  the  larch,  when  left  in  the  ground,  decay  much 
sooner  than  those  of  the  Scotch  pine ;  the  forujer  being  liable  to  the  attacks 
of  an  inicct  which  doe«  not  prey  upon  the  latter. 

AritdrfitM,  iSfv.  Frotji  tile  hifch  having  only  small  branches,  and  from  its 
leaves  being  deciduous,  it  is  liable  to  Jew  accidents,  either  from  wind  or 
snow.  A  fall  of  enow,  the  Duke  of  Aihol  observes,  '*  will  destroy  in  one 
night, and  break  and  tear  down,  lometinses  more  tlmu  one  third  of  a  Scotch  pino 
plautalion,  at  all  ages.     High  winds  also  destroy  pines  iu  numbers ;  but  iho 
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larch  is  ncrer  broken  by  snow ;  and  very  seldom  torn  op  by  wimls,  and  tSwii 
only  in  single  trera."  (Gen.  Bep.^  Sec,  voL  h.  p,  500.) 

Disraset.  The  larch  De  Candolle  considers  as  the  b1(mim:  tree  windi  m 
\esA  liable  to  disease  than  any  other,  **  There  h,**  he  saya,  *  » pecoliMkjr 
which  all  persona  aecustoraed  to  ohsenre  these  trees  have  bejoi  atrack  wA^ 
nainely,  that  the  tninkj  are  remarkably  healthy.  They  are,  in  paniahr^ 
rarely  attacked  by  the  llerm^stes  (Hylorgas),  which  b  so  foraridahlr  to  piBeft. 
Sometimes,  but  very  seldom,  we  see  a  sirall  caterpillar  deroaiiog  the  leavo^ 
but  no  damage  results  from  it«  M.  De  Charpentier  has  even  seen,  ia  the 
Vallois,  in  July,  \b2t\  all  the  trees,  ftom  the  V^alley  of  Conches  to  tftie  botUMi 
of  that  o(  Ferset,  bereft  of  thdr  Icares  through  the  same  eatiae;  but  none  of 
these  trees  perished.  Sometimes,  also,  we  see  the  larches  having  a  wooad  of 
reamoos  cancer  i  but  this  seeing  to  proceed  lix»m  some  accidattal  cause,  sisdi 
as  a  btow  or  knock,  which  the  tree  may  have  received  when  it  was  m/tjt  sap, 
Alt  these  observations  incline  me  to  think  that  the  cause  of  the  diacaiea 
which  attack  the  British  larches,"  De  (^audolle  continues,  **  must  be  sought  for 
in  some  diFcrencc  existing  in  the  physical  nature  or  in  the  culture  of  ytmr 
troca  and  ours.  The  want  of  a  hufficiently  intense  light,  owing  to  the  ob* 
liquity  of  the  M>lar  ray£,  and  to  the  opacity  uf  the  atmosphere,  and  the  ower 
damp  state  of  the  latter,  a(>pear  to  me  permanent  cansea  which,  in  your 
climate,  must  predispotic  the  krches  tu  a  state  of  watery  pkdiora,  which  is 
probably  the  cause  of  the  destruction  remarked  in  the  heart  of  the  wood. 
ThLi  cause  has  little  or  no  effect  during  the  t/outh  of  the  tree,  because  tfan 
its  vegetation  is  vigorous  ;  but  it  goes  on  increasing  until  the  tree  arrives  tt 
the  age  when,  in  all  trees,  vegetation  begins  to  be  iethler/' 

The  Larch  Blight  (Coecui  Itiricis).  This  insect,  according  to  Sang,  waa 
flr«t  observed  by  him  on  the  larch,  at  Raith,  in  Fife^birc,  about  17B6 ;  but  did 
not  appear  to  have  done  any  great  injury  to  the  trees.  The  Duke  oi  Atbol  saw- 
it  first  on  his  trees  in  179j,  many  of  which,  growing  in  low  situations,  it  de- 
stroyed ;  which  was  aUo  the  case,  the  Duke  of  Portland  informs  us  {Q^warU 
Joum.  ttfAgri,^  vol.  iv.  p.  546.),  in  low  damp  situations  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Wehbeck,  in  Nottinghamshire.  The  season  at  which  it  was  most  prevalent, 
the  frosts  were  very  severe,  late  in  the  spring,  and  the  clouds  of  frost-A>g, 
which  rested  on  the  larch  on  calm  mornings,  when  the  trees  were  just  coming 
into  leaf,  were  nupposed  by  the  duke  to  have  *'  produced  the  blight."  His 
(f race  did  not  find  trees  above  23  ft.  or  30  ft,  in  height  aflected  by  it ;  ndthta* 
did  it  Hpi^eur  at  all  on  the  high  grounds,  where  a  slight  breeze  of  air  could 
shake  the  trees,  {(int.  Re-p.^  iv.  p.  500.)  According  to  Mr.  Webster  (40 
years  gnrdcner  at  Munches),  the  trees  affected  with  this  blight  appear  to  have 
their  foliugc  covered  over  with  a  whitish  substance,  which  adheres  to  thefineen 
when  touched,  and  consists  of  small  globules.  When  the  trees  infested  wed 
their  leavers,  they  appear  covered  with  blackish  stains,  both  on  the  trunk 
and  brvitichej^,  und  especially  on  the  side  most  washed  by  the  rains ;  and  this 
biucknox  is  so  cotispicuous,  that  Mr.  Webster  says  he  could  always  point 
out,  in  winter,  the  trees  that  had  had  their  leaves  infested  the  preceding  sum- 
fnrr.  (?!*ee  Utif$r.  Jour.  Agri.t  vol*  v.  p.  63().)  Pontcy  judiciously  observes  that 
the  insrct  U  always  moist  abundant  upon  trees  which  have  been  previously  in 
anunhciilthy  state;  and  that,  in  elevated  situations,  it  is  comparatively  rare. 
Both  he  and  Sang  agree  that  the  multiplication  of  the  insect  depends  greatly 
on  the  liiiiguor  or  vigour  of  the  tree  ;  and,  as  these  are  much  affected  by  the 
teasons,  two  or  three  fine  summers  and  severe  winters,  in  succession,  generally 
fo  reduce  the  numbers  of  the  inBect,as  to  render  the  injuries  it  commits  of  no 
account.  These  insects  appear  to  have  been  roost  abumiant  from  1802  to 
IHOO;  but  have  »»ince  gradually  dii«ap|>eiired  ;  and,  from  1815  to  1837,  have 
Hcarcelv  been  noticed  uh  injunoun  by  planters.  The  coccus,  however,  is  an 
Innett  which  in  found  on  vniiouH  trees,  indigenous  and  exotic;  and, as  it  can 
nftVL-r  be  wholly  eradicated  from  the  country,  it  may  be  expected  to  make 
occa»ioiijd  reap|«tanince5.  In  the  Duke  ot^  Devonshire's  plantations,  made  m 
IHlfi,  at  Low  IMidfiH,  near  Penrith,  the  roots  of  the  larch,  wherever  it  was 
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planted  upon  dry  soil,  were  attacked  by  a  small  insect,  resembling  the  wire- 
worm,  from  §  in.  to  I  in,  in  length.  From  10  to  20  worms,  and  sometimes 
more,  have  been  observed  at  the  root  of  one  tree  ( JVow*.  Soe,  ArU^  vol, 
xxxviii.  p.  6.) 

Vungi.  The  European  larch,  and  also  the  Ru!»sian  variety,  when  old,  or  when 
the  trunk  is  beginning  to  decoy,  will  prothice  the  ^olt'tus  laricis,  which  is  called 
by  some  authors  Jynrlcus  puiigens,  and  which  is  used  in  Russia,  and  some 
other  parts  of  the  north  of  Europe,  as  an  emetic  in  intermittent  fevers.  It  is 
also  the  agaric  of  the  larch  of  the  fihups.  The  body  of  this  fungus  is  sapona- 
ceous ;  and,  Pallas  informs  us,  is  used  by  the  women  in  some  parts  of  Siberia 
to  wMsh  themselves  and  their  linen.  The  Tungouses  dye  the  hair  of  their 
reindeer  with  it  and  the  roots  of  Galium  vferum,  of  a  deep  red  colour.  For 
other  F<iv\^  growing  on  the  larch,  see  the  general  article  on  the  Fungi  of  the 
/fbietinte.  p.  :^14€. 

The  Rot  in  Larch  Wood  is  a  disease  which  has  hitherto  baffled  every  attempt 
of  physiologists  and  plantei-s  to  ascertain  its  cause.  It  seems  to  have  been 
first  observed  about  the  beginning  oi'  the  present  century,  when  some  larch 
trees  growinij  in  fertile  soils  were  cut  down  and  sawn  up  for  use.  We  are 
not  aware  of  any  record  of  the  disease  earlier  than  that  given  in  our  Trcatutf 
on  Country  Rt-ndenceXf  published  in  I  HUG.  In  Sang's  PlanUri  Kalendar,  the 
firnt  edition  of  which  was  published  in  1 8  Pi,  several  instances  arc  given  of 
the  rot  having  appeared  in  Fifeshire,  apparently  from  the  trees  haviiip  been 
planted  in  loo  rich  a  soil,  and  too  warm  a  situation.  Pontey  does  not  notice 
the  rot  in  larch,  though  he  docs  that  of  timber  trees  in  general ;  but  Matthew 
treats  of  it  at  some  length.  In  the  Gardener'*  Magazine,  the  subject  is  dis- 
cussed by  Mr.  Uornc  and  Mr.  Munro;  and  there  are  several  articles  on  the 
subject  in  the  Quarter/i/  Joutnal  of  Agriculture ;  one  of  wliich,  written  in  an- 
swer to  certain  questions  [)ut  by  the  editor  of  that  journal  to  Professor  I>o 
Candoile  of  ( Jeneva,  we  have  already  quoted  from.  From  all  these  sources, 
and  some  other  incidcntid  one«,  we  are  only  able  to  give  the  following  un» 
sutisfactorj'  account :  — 

The  rot  attacks  trees  at  various  ages,  and  in  different  soils  and  Mtuations. 
There  are  inhtances,  in  Scotland,  of  larch  trees  of  8  or  10  years*  growth  having 
the  interior  of  their  stems  tainted  with  the  rot  ,  but,  in  general,  both  in  Eng- 
land and  Scotland,  it  does  not  attack  the  trees  till  they  are  from  20  to  30 
yeiu*a  of  age.  It  generally  commences  at  the  root,  and  proceeds  upwards, 
rotting  the  heart  of  the  trunk  ;  but,  in  some  instances,  it  lias  been  found  to 
commence  at  the  top  of  the  tree,  and  proceed  downwards.  In  a  majority  of 
ca'jCH,  Matthew  observes,  the  rot  commences  in  the  roots  which  have  struck 
down  deepest  into  the  earth  ;  especially  those  immediately  imder  the  trunk 
oflhctree.  Thence,  the  corruption  proceed'*  upwards  in  the  centre  o(  the 
trunk  ;  which,  when  much  dis^eased,  swells  considerably  for  u  few  feet  above 
the  ground  ;  evidently,  Mr,  Matthew  observes,  from  the  new  layers  of  ttap  wood 
forming  thicker  there,  to  a0i>rd  necessary  space  for  the  Huid  to  pass  upwards 
and  downwards;  the  matured  wood,  through  which  there  is  no  circulation, 
approaching,  at  the  lower  piu^t  of  the  trunk,  to  within  one  or  two  annual 
layers  of  the  bark.  The  dt«eti'»e  can  scarcely  be  detected  by  the  eJktcrnttl 
appearance  of  the  irie  ;  but,  when  it  is  cut  down,  the  interior  of  the  trunk  is 
found  brown  and  rotten  to  a  groiler  or  let>s  extent ;  and,  in  tree^i  which  have 
been  subject  to  the  disease  for  »on»e  years,  the  centre  is  so  entirely  rotten  as 
to  have  become  hollow,  l»ke  a  pipe  or  wooden  pump ;  and  hence,  as  before 
observed,  the  name  of  pumping  (iuh  been  applied  to  tliis  disease.  Sections  of 
trees,  ol  different  uj:  '         %  aHeclcd  in  this  manner,  have  been  sent  to  us 

by  Mr.  liorricand  ^'^  (Sec  Gnrd.  ACtj^,^  vol.  ix.  p. 55 1. ;  and  vol.  x. 

p*.  55i.)  Fttf,  H'iCtl).  u  .<. -T,  ..  ;,cction  of  a  Jargersized  tree,  m  which  the  puinp« 
ing  has  only  just  commenced,  though  the  rot  has  extended  itself  so  as  to  dts* 
colour  the  whole  of  the  heart  wood  ;  and^^.  iJ266.  h  a  section  of  a  young  tree 
in  which  [}umping  has  beguti  early,  and  extended  very  conbiderably,  in  pr»> 
portion  to  the  diameter  of  the  trunk.     In  some  soils,  the  rot  comiocncM  u 
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early  as  seven  or  eight  i  n  i*"'    i  ^66 

years  after  planting, 
and  in  all  it  seems  to 
proceed  with  the  grcat- 
e»t  rapidity  j  some- 
times destroying  the 
trees  entirely'  between 
15  and  25  years  old, 
on  soils  in  which  the 
oak  prospers.  ( See 
p.  2376.)  With  regard 
to  the  cause  of  tliiii 
disease,  it  h  by  most  planters  attrilmted  to  the  soil  and  situation ;  and  by 
sonic  to  improper  managenient.  The  latter  seems  to  be  supposed  to  con- 
sist chiefly  in  improper  pruning,  thwt  is,  cutting  off  part  of  its  roots  in  the 
process  of  planting,  or  depriving:  the  tree  of  part  o(  its  branches  in  the 
early  stages  of  it  growth.  The  rot  in  the  larch,  Mr.  Gorrie  observes,  **  has 
been  found  to  prevail  on  rich  deep  soils,  and  in  poor  shallow  aoiis,  on 
retentive  and  [)oroua  subsoils,  on  soils  incumbent  on  freestone,  limestone, 
and  whin,  or  green,  stone;  and,  also,  on  all  these  descriptions  of  soil  and 
Aubsoil,  the  larch  has  been  found  tolerably  free  from  this  hidden  disease.  This 
t>dog  the  case,  we  are  led  to  suppose  that  the  rot  in  larch  takes  its  rise  from 
something  accidental,  rather  than  from  any  natural  property  in  the  soih  It  htis 
been  a  common  practice  to  follow  a  crop  of  8cotch  pmc  with  this  more  lofty 
and  promiHing  plant;  and  the  writer  ol  this  has  recently  discovered,  in  nume* 
rous  instances,  that,  where  this  has  taken  place,  the  rot  uniformly  commences  in 
fearfully  numerous  instances.  This  effect  is  produced  as  soon  as  Tor S  years 
after  planting ;  while  plantations  of  the  same  plant,  on  the  same  estate,  planted  at 
the  same  period,  and  in  every  respect  aimiiarly  circumstanced  to  the  other, 
with  the  important  exception  that  they  did  not  follow  the  Scotch  pine,  con- 
tinue entirely  free  fi*om  the  rot.  In  old  pluntations,  too,  where  the  Scotch 
pine  and  larch  had  been  mixed  together,  and  where  the  dbeasc  was  by  no 
means  prevalent,  the  new  crop  of  larch  was  completely  atfected  ;  giving  room 
to  infer  that  the  rotting  roots  of  ihe  i*inus  syKestris,  or  Scotch  pine  form»  at 
least,  one  powerful  agent  in  promoting  this  disease."  (Garti.  Atag.^  vol  vii. 
p.  ^74.)  In  the  Qufirt,  Jour,  of  Agri.,  vol.  v.,  Mr.  Gorrie  repeats  the  above 
observations, and  add^ :  "In  this  opinion  I  am  supported  by  my  esteeiijc«tl 
friend,  Mr.  James  Young  of  Pitfonr,  whose  sound  judgment  and  practical 
skill  place  him  hi^'h  in  the  estimation  of  his  professional  brethren."  Mr» 
Gorrie  then  gives  some  extracts  from  a  communication  by  Mr.  Young,  from 
which  it  a[)[jears  that  Mr.  Young,  when  thinning  out  a  plantation  of  youn^ 
larches,  ( which  had  been  planted  as  nurses  to  oaks,  and  hati  succeeded  a  crop  of 
Scotch  pines,)  found  the  proportion  of  decaying  plants  about  COfJO  to  50; 
white  larches  in  the  neighbourhood,  on  siniihir  soil,  but  not  succeeding  the 
Scotch  pine,  were  found,  when  cut  down  at  60  years*  growth,  "to  be  of 
excellent  quality,  only  one  in  six  or  eight  showing  slight  sMnptoms  of  the 
disease."  Mr.  Young  adds  that  he  cannot  bring  himselt  to  believe  that 
there  is  anything  deleterious  in  the  soil  naturally  ;  but  that  he  thinks  it  pos- 
sible that  the  iiscotch  pine  *'  roots,  in  the  course  of  deca}',  after  the  trees 
have  been  cut  down,  may  have  communicated  some  poisonous  quality  to  the 
soil,  which  promotes  or  originates  this  disease  in  the  larch."  Mr.  Webster 
observes  that  the  disease  is  most  prevalent  in  phuitations  of  the  larch 
where  the  trees  are  planted  so  closely  together  as  not  to  admit  a  free  circu- 
lation of  air.  Mr,  Munro  thinks  it  probable  that  an  extensive  annual  deposit  of 
albumen,  when  the  tree  is  young,  is  the  cause  of  the  rot.  (Gnrd,  Afag.^\o\.  ix. 

f).  o55-);  but  Mr.  Gorrie  has  shown  (Ibtd.^  vol.  x.  p.  o4(>.)  that  this  is  not 
ikely  to  be  the  case.  Mr.  Matthew,  finding  the  rot  in  trees  which  had 
been  chilled  in  wet  cold  clays,  and  in  others  which  had  been  starved  in  dry 
sand,  and,  again,  in  the  most  luxuriaul-growing  plants,  in  open  situations. 
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branched  to  the  ground,  and  growing  in  deep  soil  free  from  stagnating  water, 
conclurles  that  there  must  be  "  some  constitutional  tendency  to  corruption 
in  the  larch/'  which  is  excited  by  a  combination  of  circumstances  ;  and  that 
wc  must  limit  our  knowledge,  for  the  present,  to  the  fact  that  certain  soils, 
perhaps  slightly  modified  by  other  circumstances,  produce  sound,  and  others 
unsound,  larch.  According  to  Mr.  Munro  and  a  writer  in  the  Uuartcriy 
Jttumttl  of  Agrk-ullitrff  the  rot  has  even  made  its  appearance  in  the  mountain 
plantations  of  Dunkeld,  in  many  situations,  more  especially  in  tbose  which  are 
moist. 

Canker,  It  has  been  found,  at  Athol  and  Dunkeld,  that,  when  larch  is 
planted  on  soil  that  hu«  borne  crops  of  corn,  it  cankers;  and  this  is  the  case, 
also,  when  it  is  planted  in  wet  situations.  Among  the  larch  plantations  formed 
since  the  com^ncnccnicut  of  the  present  century,  IVtr.  Munro  informs  us,  a 
nialignunt  distemper  has  broken  out,  which  resembles  the  canker  in  apple 
trees.  "  FirHt  u  branch  gives  way;  then  a  black  liquid  issues  from  the  pomt 
of  union  with  the  trunk,  the  regular  ascension  of  the  sap  seems  to  be  unpcded, 
and  the  aUiumen  is  disposed  in  rather  large  quandtiea  on  each  side  of  tfie 
ud'ccted  part,  which  gives  the  tree  a  very  unsightly  and  gibbous  appearance.*' 
(Gnrd.  Mag.^  vol.  ix.  p.  553.)  Any  attempt  to  cure  this  disease  by  external 
application,  JVlr.  Munro  holds  to  be  ineffectual;  but  be  thinks  it  may  be  pre- 
vented by  using  transi)Iunted  plants,  aiiil  carefully  planting  them.  This  dis- 
ease is  not  mentioncil  by  any  other  writer,  unless  it  be  the  blister  mentioned 
by  the  editor  of  the  Quartet  It/  Journal  of  A^rmUturt^  and  in  the  editor's  letter 
to  Profe>*sorDe('andoUe  {liihliotheque  UnwerteUe^  February,  1835,  p»  1 15.),  aji 
"  another  disease  incidental  to  the  hirch,  which  threatens  to  involve  larch  plant- 
ations in  serious  consequences."  (Qnfirt.  Joum.  Agr.,  vol.  v.  p.  4-04.) 

CtiUure  nnd  Afanagemcnl  of  the  Larch  on  the  Kstates  of  Athol  and  Dunkeld, 
Wc  have  thought  it  better  to  give  the  mode  of  culture  practised  on  thc^e 
estates  in  a  connected  relation,  than  to  separate  it  into  fragments,  and  place  it 
under  the  ditttTcnl  heads  already  given ;  because  the  practices  employed,  and 
the  resulta  obtained,  will  in  this  manner  be  better  understood,  and  more  hkely 
to  lead  to  useful  deductions  by  the  reader.  John  Duke  of  Athol  gave  a  short 
notice  of  his  plantations  to  the  Commissioners  of  Naval  Revision  in  May,  1807, 
which  was  published  in  the  Ge7ieral  Hejiort  of  ScatlandfSoi,  iv.  p.  498. ;  but  by 
faj'  the  most  complete  account  is  that  pubhshed  in  the  Highland  Socieit/'t 
Tmnjtactunii,  drawn  up  from  papers  and  documents  communicated  by  Ilia 
Grace's  trustees  to  tlie  Highland  !?ociety  of  Scotland  ;  irom  which  we  have 
slrt'iidy  (jMOted  the  histury  of  the  Athol  and  Dunkeld  plantations.  The  fol- 
lowing  abrid-^ed  quotutions  will  describe  the  mode  of  culture  pursued,  and 
the  ri'sults  obtained  or  anticipated. 

It  is  observed  by  the  editor  of  the  Quartcrlt/ Journal  of  AgncuUure^  that  the 
practical  sagacity  of  tije  late  Duke  of  Athol  confirms  In  a  most  remarkal)ie  man- 
ner the  theory  of  M.  Dc  CundoUe,  on  the  proper  soil,  bituation,  and  culture  of 
the  larch.  The  duke  began  witliout  much  experience ;  but,  in  the  course  of  prac* 
tice,  he  foimd  that  "elevated  situations  were  better  for  the  larch  thnn  low 
ones;  that  decHvities  were  better  than  flats;  that  \bfi,  or  16 <l.  was  the  best 
distance  at  which  larch  plants  could  be  planted  asunder;  and  that  they 
should  lie  planted  in  autumn,  in  prelerence  to  spring."  This,  in  short,  may  be 
con^idcreti  tJic  essence  of  the  duke's  experience.  As  introductory  to  the 
observations  which  arc  to  follow,  wu  cannot  help  noticing  the  great  pleasure 
which  the  <!  '  '  ikcn  in  his  rliiferent  plajitations;  ^(ue  extmcti 

front  his  iit<  -linding  us  of  Evelyn's  Diary^  and  of  pasaages 

in  the  Icttto  vm  mh  L.h.  u*  1  lic,  the  greatest  planter  in  Scotland  in  his  time, 
pubtished  in  the  eurly  voUmies  of  the  Transaction*  of  the  Sonctjf/  of  Art*.  For 
c^uin|)le  :  "  Drove  up  to  Loch  t)rdie,  and  home  by  the  back  of  Craig-y-boms 
Ckcry  wuy  niucii  gratified  with  the  growth  of  the  larch  and  the  spruce;  a 
very  tine,  grand,  picturesque  drive,  not  to  be  equalled  in  Britain  !  The  extent 
of  the  drive  through  tlic  woods  of  mv  own  planting,  from  1  to  40  vetir&  old,  i« 
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15  miles,"     And  many  other  passages  of  a  slmnar  natiire.     The  following  ia 

Bbridged  from  the  Highland  Siycietyi  Tramactiotn  :  — 

*•  The  experience  acquired  during  a  period  of  more  than  half  a  century,  in 
forming  all  kinds  of  pluiitutions,  suggested  to  the  duke  many  improvements 
in  tlie  mode  of  planting  trees  in  general,  and  partictilarl)  that  of  the  larch* 
and  the  treatment  of  that  wood  during  the  progress  of  its  growth.  The  result 
of  that  experience  has  introduced  a  simple,  cheap,  and  efficacious  jnodc  of 
inserting  larch  plants  into  the  ground.  It  has  also  determined  the  proper 
age  of  the  plant  ut  which  it  should  be  planted,  so  as  it  may  acquire  the 
greatest  state  of  perfection  at  the  earliest  possible  period.  It  lias  indicated 
ihe  proper  number  of  plants  to  be  employed  in  planting  an  acre,  both 
in  low  and  high  situations.  It  has  proved,  beyond  dispute,  the  capability  of 
the  larch  ntrt  only  to  vegetate,  but  to  thrive  luxyriuntly,  in  elevations  I'ar 
beyond  what  were  previously  prescribed  for  its  locality  ;  and  it  has  shown 
that  larch  timber  may  be  judiciously  employed  in  the  construction  of  the 
largest  class  of  vessels.  The  late  duke  carried  on  all  his  plans  in  planting 
systematically,  which  enabled  hira  to  detect  any  improvement  on  every  new 
trial.  Every  new  trial  did^  in  fact,  discover  some  improvement  on  the  former,  till 
the  very  last  plantation  which  he  executed  gave  hhu  greater  satisfaction  in 
the  work  than  all  the  preceding.  Seeing  the  advantages  of  enclosing  the 
ground  before  planting  it,  as  practised  by  his  father,  in  preserving  the  woods 
from  the  depredations  of  men  and  animals,  he  cnchjsed  every  piece  of  ground 
substantially  with  a  high  stone  wall,  dry  built,  for  which  there  was  abundance 
of  excellent  materials  on  the  spot»  before  it  was  planted.  Seeing,  also,  the 
disadvantages  of  allowing  the  wild  shrubs  lo  interfere  with  the  growth  of  trees, 
he  had  them  all  previously  removed  by  burning,  pulling,  and  eradicating. 
These  shrubs  never  grow  to  a  troublesome  height  at  an  elevation  exceeding 
700  ft.  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  At  lower  levels,  most  of  them  grow  from 
loft,  to  12ft.  in  height:  the  juniper  pushes  out  strongly;  and  even  the 
heath  attains  to  the  height  of  upwards,  of  2  ft.  Feeling,  too,  the  inconve- 
nience of  being  shut  out  from  viewing  the  interior  of  a  plantation,  he  caused 
roads  to  be  formed  iu  every  convenient  direction  throUj'^h  the  grounds  which 
were  to  be  planted.  These  roads  were  not  metaled,  but  they  were  made 
quite  accessible  to  wheel-carriiige-s,  by  the  filling  up  of  hollows,  and  the 
levelling  of  elevations;  by  making  a  ditch  on  each  side  of  them,  and  suffi- 
cient openings  across  the  hollows,  to  let  off*  the  superfluous  water;  and  by 
running  them  across  the  face  of  acchvities^  not  only  to  avoid  currents  of 
water  from  the  high  grounds,  but  swampy  places  in  the  lowgroimds.  Paths 
only  of  four  or  five  feet  in  width  were  left  in  the  highest  parts  of  the  ground, 
where  wheel-carriages  could  not  venture,  but  which  were  necessary  as  foot- 
paths for  the  inspection  of  the  woods.  These  roads  and  paths  were  always 
formed  before  the  ground  was  plented,  as  the  lines  of  them  could  then  be  more 
easily  traced  on  the  ground.  It  was  not  found  necessary  to  drain  the  accli- 
vities of  the  mountams.  Open  cuts  were  formed  in  low  swampy  grounds, 
which  werf  always  planted  with  spruce  instead  of  larL-h,  as  being  a  tree  more 
suited  to  that  particuhtr  slate  of  the  ground. 

**  T7ic  SeaMoii  of  plaiUini^  the  Larcft  commences  as  soon  as  the  last  year's 
shoots  are  entirely  stripped  of  their  leaves.  In  seedlings,  this  does  not  take 
place  till  the  end  of  November  or  the  lieuinning  of  December.  About  the  l3?th 
of  April,  the  buds  of  the  InrcJi  break  forth  rapidly  into  leaf.  So  that  65  days 
will  embrace  the  longest  period  which  can  be  ulloHed  to  the  planting  of  the 
larch.  With  a  planting  instrument  one  man  will  plant  from  8LH1  to  lOOO 
larches  in  a  dayj  and,  if  SOOO  plants  are  allowed  to  a  Scotch  acre,  the  cost 
per  acre  will  be  two  days'  wages  of  a  man. 

Age  of  the  PtanUy  find  Mode  of  P/anfing,  *'  Finding  great  difliculty  in  eol- 
lecting  a  sufficient  number  of  3  or  4  3  ears  transplanted  larches,  the  age  at 
which  he  had  begun  to  phint,  the  duke  resolved,  previously  to  the  planting  of 
the  large  forest  of  2409  acres,  begun  in  ISOO,  on  trying  one  or  two  years 
seedlings,  or  at  the  oldest  one-year  transplaQiet.!  plants.     After  the  large 
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shrubs  were  entirely  removed,  young  and  small  plants  seemed  roore  desirable 
than  large  ones,  especiall}'  as  voting  ones  could  be  inserted  with  greater 
facility  into  the  ground,  and  at  much  less  co»t  tliun  old  ones.  The  plant 
of  making  pits  with  the  »pade  is  always  un  expensive  one ;  and  the  planting  in 
pits  can  never  be  accomplished  without  the  asj^istance  of  two  people,  one  to 
hold  the  plant  upright,  and  the  other  to  shovel  in  the  turf  and  the  eartti  with 
the  spade.  The  turf  being  thrown  on  its  Imck  into  the  bottom  of  the  pitj  to 
facilitate  its  rotting,  it  forms  a  serious  obstacle  to  the  expansion  of  the  tender 
roots  of  the  young  plant.  These  pits,  when  made  in  the  beginning  of  winter, 
get  filled  with  rain  water  or  melted  snow  ;  and,  even  should  the  plants  be  in- 
serted into  them  when  they  are  in  a  dry  state,  the  water  will  afterwards  run 
into  the  hollow  around  the  plant.  This  hollow  in  the  top  of  the  pit  is  formed 
from  the  circumstance  of  the  earth,  whieh  had  been  taken  out  of  it  at  first 
being  unable  to  fill  it  again.  This  is  a  property  of  mould  well  known  to 
planters  and  labourers.  The  roots  of  the  plants  become  chilled.  Three  or 
four  years  old  transplanted  plants  maybe  so  chilled  in  this  manner,  as  to 
prevent  their  pushing  out  u  shoot  al>ove  )i  in.  in  length  in  one  season  for 
several  years,  TJie  slit,  on  the  other  hand,  formed  by  the  planting  instru- 
ment, resists  all  ingress  of  wctnesH  or  cold,  the  surface  closing  together  as  if 
it  had  never  been  ctit ;  nnd  the  natural  grassy  covering  protects  the  young 
plant  from  the  severer  effects  of  the  frost.  A  one-year-old  transplanted  plant 
or  a  stcdiing,  when  inserted  into  a  stit  in  the  ground,  takes  imracdiaie  hold  of 
the  mould  below,  and  grows  onwards  without  molestation  from  the  weather. 
This  plant  instrument  consists  of  a  flat  piece  of  iron,  shaped  like  the  head  of 
a  flat  spetu*  or  a  mason's  trowel,  10  in.  in  length,  and  5  in.  in  breadth  at  the 
widest  part.  Its  neck,  whieh  is  of  one  piece  with  the  blatle,  is  7  in.  long,  and 
passes  through  and  is  riveted  to  a  cross  handle  o(^  wood,  lliat  remains  firm 
in  the  plane  of  the  blade.  The  whole  instrument  is  made  stout,  and  of  the 
bent  materials.  It  costs  onJy  If.  Gd.  In  using  this  instrument,  the  planter 
holds  it  in  one  hand,  and  the  plants  in  the  other ;  and  he  makes  a  »lit  in  the 
ground  of  the  requisite  depth  fur  the  plant  to  be  inserted  ;  then  pushing  the 
roots  of  the  plant  carefully  mto  the  slit,  so  that  thev  shall  not  point  upwards, 
he  finishes  the  operation  by  treading  with  his  heel  the  ground  firm  around  the 
plant. 

••  The  Expense  of  Labour  in  planting  yns  greatly  reduced  by  the  uac  of  this 
instrument.  Pit-planting  required  20  men  to  pit  and  plant  an  acre  io  a  ^ay ; 
whereas  two  men  will  do  the  same  work,  in  the  same  time,  with^the  spear- 
planter.  The  three  and  four  years  old  transplanted  larch  cost  10*.  per  1 000  : 
the  seedlings  only  cost  2«.  Grf,  per  l-iiH).  hut,  besides  this  direct  saving  of 
eKjiense  in  employing  the  abt  to  the  pit  planting,  there  is  the  advantage  of 
scarcely  one  plant  going  back  by  the  tormcr  mode ;  whereas,  bv  the  latter, 
many  go  back,  which  are  obliged  to  be  filled  up  afterwards  with  iVesh  plants, 
creating  an  additional  ex|>ense ;  and  many  that  continued  to  grow  assumed  a 
sickly  hue  for  some  years  after  they  were  phinted.** 

Here  three  tabtdar  views  arc  given,  by  which  it  appears  that  two-years-old 
transplanted  plants,  that  had  been  chilled  in  winter-made  piu  with  cold  and 
wetness,  and  which  were  1  ft.  2  in.  high  when  planted,  were,  after  being  Gj ears 
in  the  pits,  only  3  ft.  7  in,  high.  The  sainc-sizcd  plants,  planted  in  spring-made 
pits,  were^  at  the  end  oi'li  years,  tJft.  10  in.  hij;h;  and  the  same  description 
of  plants,  planted  by  slit,  were  1 1  ft.  if  in.  high  in  the  same  period ;  being 
no  less  thiui  7  ft.  3  in.  higher  than  those  planted  in  the  autumn-mode  pils» 
at  more  than  treble  the  expense. 

Svil  ftmf  Sttwftiion.  "  It  is  an  error  to  suppose  that  the  larch  will  thrive  in 
all  soils  and  in  all  dituntiuns.  There  arc  many  kinds  of  soils  in  which  it  will 
not  thrive,  and  ought  r»ot  to  be  planted.  It  has  been  found  that,  in  soils 
which  liavc  been  turned  up  by  the  plough,  Jind  which  have  liorne  corn  cropi?, 
the  larch  cankers  .  it  cankers  in  wet  nituations  also."  i)n  this  passage,  Mr. 
<jorrit?  observes,  that  he  has  not  found  thr  larclu  grncrally,  to  canker  when 
planted  vn  land  that  has  bonie  crops.     "  In  soiln  resting  on  uclavey  tfubaoil, 
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it  decays  at  the  heart,  filter  arriving  at  40  years  of  age.  In  situationfi  where 
water  stands  for  a  length  of  time  about  the  roots,  it  hccoinea  covered  with 
lichens;  but  In  all  rocky  situations,  and  particularly  those  which  are  composed 
ormicu-slftte  containing  crystals  of  garnets,  among  the  fissures  and  fragments 
of  which  they  can  push  down  their  roots,  larches  thriTe  to  admiration.  The 
geognostic  character  of  the  country  from  Dunkeld  to  Blair  is  primitive.  At 
Blair  is  gneiss,  at  Dunketd  clay-slate,  and  the  intermediate  space  is  occupied 
by  niica-sbte.     They  lie  conformably  to  one  another. 

"  T/ie  Advantages  resulting  from  planting  Afountain  Ground  appear,  at  first 
BJcht,  in  the  greater  number  of  trees  that  may  be  supported  on  the  acclivity 
of  a  mountain,  than  on  a  surface  equal  to  its  base.  Trees  derive  nourishjnent 
from  the  soil  immediately  around  the  place  in  which  they  are  fixed  ;  and,  aa 
the  superficies  of  that  soil  must,  of  course,  be  greater  on  an  acclivity  than  on 
the  base,  a  greater  number  of  trees  will  be  there  hupported.  Practically 
speaking,  100  tree-s  at  6  ft.  apart  can  be  planted  on  the  hypotenuse  of  a 
right-angled  triangle,  whereas  the  base  would  only  permit  80  at  the  same 
distance.  Another  and  a  great  advantage  derived  from  planting  mountain 
ground  is,  that,  on  an  acclivity,  the  trees  ejcpose  a  greater  stirface  to  the 
influence  of  the  sun,  air,  and  rain,  than  they  can  do  on  a  level  surface.  The 
outside  trees  in  a  forest  are  always  the  strongest.  On  an  aecli^-ity  they  all 
possess  the  advantages  of  out^side  trees,  and  at  the  5ame  time  taott  of  the 
shelter  enjoyed  by  those  in  the  interior." 

Number  of  Ptantt  annuaf/t/  planted.  **  From  the  great  scarcity  of  I  arch 
plants  at  the  commencement  of  the  larch  plantations  at  Athol,  it  was  not 
possible  to  extend  their  cultivation  beyond  a  very  limited  number  or  space  in 
any  one  year.  They  were  at  first  planted  very  little  thicker  on  the  ground, 
ajnong  other  trees,  than  they  would  have  been,  had  they  been  thinned  out  to 
stand  for  naval  purposes,  (tenerally,  in  mixed  plantations,  they  were  put 
in  front  700  to  lOtM)  plants  per  acre.  In  the  first  attempts  at  planting  them 
entirely  by  themselves,  they  were  increased  only  to  1^00  plants  per  acre,  from 
the  want  of  plants.  The  keeping  of  the  plants  in  the  nursery  grounds  till 
they  were  3  and  4  years  transplanted  from  the  sced-bed,  tended  greatly  to 
decrease  the  disposable  quantity  of  plants  from  such  sources.  Finding  1500 
plants  rather  too  few  among  broom  and  furze,  they  were  increased  to  ISOO 
per  acre.  Kven  after  one-year-old  seedlings  were  planted,  which  practice 
mimediately  threw  an  immense  number  of  plants  into  the  market,  they  were 
only  extended  to  2000  per  acre,  on  the  higher  and  barer  parts  of  the  moun- 
tain range  :  2(X>0  [)cr  acre,  the  duke  thinks  may  be  considered  by  many  thin 
planting,  and  up  to  the  region  of  biooui  and  furze,  that  number  may  luive 
enough  to  do  to  contend  with  tlieni ;  for,  however  these  shrubs  might  have 
been  subdued  for  a  time,  and,  in  many  places,  completely  eradicated,  yet,  in 
more  favourable  situations,  they  would  spring  up  again,  were  there  not  a 
sufficient  number  of  trees  to  overtop  and  keep  them  down,  by  the  exclusion 
of  the  pure  atmospheric  air.  It  must  be  observed,  however,  that  were  30OO 
plants  planted  per  acre,  that  would  only  bring  the  trees  about  half  a  foot 
closer  to  each  other  ;  whereas  the  lower  branches  of  the  2000,  having  plenty 
of  air,  will  meet  one  another  when  the  plants  arc  only  eiglit  years  old  from 
the  seed,  and  they  will  then  entirely  prevent  the  growth  of  the  shrubs.  But, 
in  the  higher  region,  beyond  the  growth  of  the  larger  shnibs,  jJOOO  plants  per 
acre,  the  duke  maintains,  arc  not  too  few,  when  it  is  considered,  in  the  first 
place,  that  this  open  planting  delays  greatly  the  period  of  thinning,  and,  of 
course,  curtails  expense,  which  is  an  object  of  consideration  in  large  under- 
takings. In  the  next  place,  it  is  well  known,  that  the  lower  branches  of  the 
larch  assist  more  than  any  of  the  others  to  strengthen  the  roots,  and  increase 
the  thickness  of  the  base  of  the  trunk  of  the  tree.  Strength  of  roots  and 
a  good  girt  give  great  stability  to  trees  exposed  to  th*e  I'ury  of  the  elements  in 
a  mounuiinoiis  country.  The  tops  of  the  larch  vibrate  in  the  blast  like  the 
points  of  fishing-rods.  By  the  lime  they  are  thinned,  tliey  will  individually 
ot  able  to  withstand  great  blasU  of  wind  with  impunity.     Besides,  th^  lower 
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and  larger  branches  being  permitted  to  remain  for  a  considerable  time,  they 
will,  durinc^  that  period,  have  deposited  a  large  quantity  of  leaves  for  the 
nourtshmcnt  of  the  ground  below.  The  first  ihinnirv;  will  bcof  such  value  as 
to  compensate  for  the  great  labour  of  performing  it,  when  it  is  thus  lon^  de- 
layed ;  and  it  could  not  have  been  »o  long  delayed,  had  the  trees  been  planted 
thicker.  The  duke  seems  to  be  aware  that  the  opinions  of  many  planters, 
and  many  practical  ones  too,  run  counter  to  the  practice  of  thin  planting,  os 
recommended  by  lum  ;  but  it  is  questionable  whether  any  of  them  ha^  had  the 
experience  of  rearing  larch  to  the  height  of  from  H)0  ft.  to  1600  ft.  above  the 
sea.  At  that  elevated  rM;ion,  it  appciu-s  to  the  duke  proper  to  follow  the 
dictates  of  extjerience,  ratlicr  than  those  of  custom  ;  and,  though  he  may  him- 
self have,  perhaps,  at  first  adopted  it  from  necessity,  arising  from  a  difiicuitv 
of  obtainino;  plants,  he  continued  it  when  that  necessity  no  longer  existed, 
because  he  had  seen  the  good  etTects  aHiiing  from  it.  Thin  as  2000  plants 
may  appear  on  an  acre,  they  will  only  stand  5  ft.  3  in.  apart." 

The  Procesi  of  the  Thickening  of  the  Soil  fn/ the  Larch  is  one  very  important 
in  its  results;  and  we  have  already  given  it  in  p.  2.'473. 

CmnptmUiee  Effect  of  the  Ltirchwilh  other  Ttee*  m  tmprovittg  iAe  Soil.  "  Tn 
oak  copses,  the  value  of  the  pasture  is  only  .'ii,  or  Us.  per  acre  for  9  years  only 
In  every  i?+  years,  when  the  copse  is  cut  down  aguin.  Under  a  Scotch  pine 
plaiiLiition,  tile  grass  is  not  worth  Qti,  more  per  acre  than  it  was  before  it  was 
planted.  Under  beech  and  spruce  it  is  worth  less  thiin  it  was  before ;  but  the 
spruce  artlirds  excellent  shelter  to  cuttle,  either  from  the  heat  of  summer  or 
trie  cold  of  winter.  Under  ash,  the  value  may  be  "it.  or  ik.  per  acre  more 
tlian  it  was  in  its  natural  state ;  but  under  larch,  where  the  ground  was  not 
worth  I*,  [ler  acre,  the  pasture  is  worth  fromH*.  to  lOi.  per  acre,  afrt-r  the  first 
30  years,  when  all  the  thinnings  have  been  completed,  and  the  trees  left  for 
naval  purposes,  at  the  rate  of  about  400  to  the  acre,  and  l:i  (t.  apart." 

Thiunintf,  **  The  great  object  of  the  lute  duke  seems  to  have  been  to  rai«e 
larch  limber  on  his  property  fit  for  naval  purposes.  With  that  view,  be 
planted  his  trees,  and  thinned  his  plantations.  No  demand  for  wood  for  mere 
country  purposes  would  have  warranted  him  to  plant  SiO  extensively  as  he  did. 
He  found  that  larches  could  grow  to  a  great  %ize  at  only  l:?ft.  apart ;  and  this 
distance  gives  380  trees  to  the  Scotch  acre,  which  is  little  more  than  one  fifth 
part  of  the  2000  per  acre  originally  planted.  The  first  thinning  should  be  a 
slight  one,  of  about  one  fifth  of  the  whole,  by  removing  only  tho^c  trees  that 
are  of  least  value,  or  worthless.  After  2+  years  from  the  time  of  planting,  the 
leaves  liill  oft*  the  lower  branches,  whichare,  of  course,  no  longer  useful  to  the 
«oil  below.  From  20  to  30  ^'enrs  old,  the  thinning  is  carried  on  so  exten- 
sively as  to  remove  two  thu-ds  of  those  trees  which  were  \v\\  standing  by 
the  first  thinning.  In  thinning,  it  is  necessary  to  observe  that  all  the  strongrat 
and  healthiest  trees  should  be  left,  even  it'  two  or  three  of  them  should  be 
closer  together  than  l*;jft.  These  small  clumps  happening  to  light  ou  a 
favourable  situation,  they  will  thrive  well,  as  the  air  has  access  to  each  tree, 
around  two  thirds  of  its  circumference.  This  thinning  l>eing  dclnye<l  so  long, 
the  trees  thinned  out  will  be  valuable  for  a  variety  of  purposes.  One  of  these 
purpt*  nfjiblc  use  which  may  he  ma<!e  ol  the  bark.     The  last  thin- 

TiiuL'  when  the  trees  are  froR»  30  to  33  years  old,  whieh  will 

leave  ijuik  v-h*  iu  iOU  trees  per  acre.  The  380  will  require  a  little  pruning 
and  trimming  of  the  lower  branches,  in  order  to  give  head  room  to  the  cattle 
which  are  to  browse  on  the  grass  below.  The  whole  pnmings  and  thinnings 
will  cost  about  5/.»  and  their  produce  will  fetch  about  I2A,  leaving  a  profit  on 
them  of  about  7/.  an  acre." 

Fhntitiff  the  SaTteh  Pine  along  with  the  Larch,  **  The  rapid  growth  of  the 
young  larch  trees,  even  in  exposed  situations,  is  certainly  matter  of  surprise. 
This  property  convinced  the  late  duke  of  the  inutility  ol  providing  nurses  for 
them.  His  ganhnuT,  Alexander  Macrosiie,  who^e  name  as  a  planter  the 
duke  mentiotii  with  upprob:ition,  and  who  was  at  the  head  of  all  His  (.imcc'^ 
plantations,  thought  proi>er,  during  the  dukc*s  absence,  to  fill  up  with  Scotch 
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pine,  as  nurses  to  the  larch,  sonic  part  of  ihe  plantntions  which  had  been  made 
about  the  year  1800,  before  the  period  of  seedling  plants  being  used.  This,  bs 
the  duke  observes,  was  '  tlie  dwarf  nursing  the  giant,*  In  1817,  most  of 
these  Scotch  [Mnes  had  not  attained  a  height  exceeding  3  ft.,  while  the  larches, 
which  they  were  mtended  to  nurse,  were  from  15  ft.  to  20  ft.  high.  In  the 
lower  part  of  the  same  plantation,  where  the  Scotch  pine  hsid  grown  to  20  ft. 
in  heifjht,  the  larch  exhibited  a  stature  of  from  30ft.  to  40  ft,;  and,  in  the 
iniktancc  before  referred  to,  in  an  elevated  situation,  at  1*00  ft.  above  the  sea, 
where  the  Scotch  pines  were  more  thtui  +2 years  old,  they  were  only  aft.  and  Oft, 
high  ;  whilst  the  larch,  in  the  same  situation,  and  planted  10  years  after  them, 
hud  reached  up  from  40  ft.  to  50  ft,  in  height.  In  1ft  1  (J,  the  duke  measured  a 
larch,  on  a  pinnacle  of  the  highest  ridge  of  the  ground  aUuded  to  above,  at 
only  9  years  after  planting,  which  was  quite  straight  and  vigorous,  and  stood 
16  ft.  high,  and  the  nearest  Scotch  pine  to  it  was  only  2  ft.  Gin."  On  this 
pasHit^e,  Mr.  (Jorrie  remarks,  that  the  Scotch  pine  should  never  be  mixed  with 
the  larch  in  plantatiomi,  an  it  will  produce  rot. 

Halt  of  Growth  of  the  Lurch.  **  Taking  the  average  height,  then,  of  an  average 
larch  of  8  years  from  the  seed  at  11  ft.,  it  will  be  nearly  accurate  to  allow 
16  in.  as  the  annual  growth,  till  the  tree  is  JiO  years  old  ;  and  after  that,  only 
10  in.  per  annum,  for  22  years  longer,  as  the  length  of  the  tree  lesftcna  in 
growth  as  the  bulk  of  the  wood  increases.  The*e  data  give  a  larch  tree  of  72 
years  of  age  a  height  of  93  ft.  4  in. ;  a  fair  average,  agreeing  with  actual  expe> 
rimcnt.  The  shoots  of  larches  beyond  36  years  of  age  art-  heavier,  though  they 
are  not  ao  long  as  those  of  youi^er  trees.  The  Uu-ch,  like  the  oak,  puts  forth 
two  shoots  every  year,  the  one  in  spring,  the  other  in  autumn.  The  spring 
shoot  has  no  lateral  branches  :  the  atiturnnal  shoot  pushes  out  like  the  spring 
one  ;  but,  at  the  time  this  process  is  going  on,  the  spring  one  is  throwing  out 
lateral  branches.  These  lateral  branches  are  firm  and  woody.  In  regard  to 
the  growth  of  the  girt,  a  larch  tree,  on  an  average,  will  acquire  1  in.  in  girt 
per  annum,  till  it  be  24  years  old ;  and  froai  that  time,  till  it  has  acquired  the 
age  of  72  years,  it  will  grow  \\  in.  in  girt  every  year ;  thus, 

ta  24  jfean,  U  will  be  SfL  in  girt,  tt  1  in.  per  annum. 
4B    —       more      5  _        ]|  » 

IdTS    —     »twiUbe7ft. 
The  larcli  begins  to  make  wood  at  24  years  of  oge. 

At  50  yean  old.  It  will  contain  96  c\ibic  f<«t  of  wood, 
ff'       —  —  14  _  more. 

72       -  —SO  -  _ 

In  all,  Rl)  cubic  fMt  of  wood ;  or  one  load  of  50  ^<>if 
—  f^,  and  10  (t  norc; 

"  These  results  correspond  exactly  with  the  quantities  which  the  duke  ob» 
kaineil  at  these  respective  ages.  Larch  appears  to  be  on  its  greatest  increase 
for  timber  from  a7  to  72  years  old.  A  larch  containing  60  cubic  ft.,  or  one 
load  of  tinVber,  is  quite  fit  for  naval  purjuoses.  At  half  that  size  it  is  suitable 
for  every  country  purpose. 

*^Afew  Examples  of  the  sizes  of  the  timber  which  the  duke  felled  may  not 
prove  uninteresting.  In  1806,  twenty  larches,  at  the  age  of  64  years,  were  cut 
for  centres  to  the  bridge  building  at  Dunkeid.  These  trees  havmg  been  drawn 
up  by  clo?ie  planting,  they  were  from  lO.jft.  to  10»ft.  ui  length;  their  girts 
were  from  5  ft.  to  o  ft.  4iu.i  and  they  averaged  from  80  to  90  cubic  feet  of  tim- 
ber. In  1810  and  IRU,  GOO  trees  were  felled  at  Dunkeld  and  Blair,  to  send 
to  Woolwich  dockyard,  the  aggregate  amount  of  which  was  606  loads.  The 
timber  waa  mucli  admired  by  the  best  judges.  One  of  the  logs  contained  63  ft. 
of  wood. 

**  The  Larch  wilt  thrive  better  in  a  northern  than  in  a  toulhent  Erposure^  till  it  is 
about  30  years  of  age;  but,  after  that  period,  there  is  no  perceptible  difference. 
This  circumstance  may  be  explained  by  the  favourable  effect  of  an  equablft 
temperature  on  the  hci\lth  of  trees.     The  vicissitudes  of  frost  and  thaws  aunt 
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nroduce  a  greater  eifect  on  the  sunny  side  of  mountains  than  on  the  opposite. 
The  tallest  larches  do  not  alwaya  contain  the  grcntcst  qiinniity  of  timtier,  as  is 
instanced  in  the  case  of  two  trees  which  were  felled  on  the  1st  of  June,  I82J>» 
aged  82  ^ears.  The  one,  which  was  only  97  ft.  in  length,  yielded  138  cubic 
feet ;  wbde  the  othcr»  which  was  104  ft.  in  length,  only  gave  81  cubic  feet. 

**  Onr  of  the  greatest  Advantages  of  p/antmg  Lart-Ii  is  derived  from  its 
peculiar  property  of  thriving  in  very  elevated  situations.  Immense  extents 
of  mountain  ranges  may  thus  be  applied  to  usefid  purposes,  which  other- 
wise would  have  been  quite  unavailable.  The  Scotch  pine  thrives  at  an 
elevation  below  900  ft.;  but  the  larch  ascends  to  ItiOOft.  above  the  sea, 
and  it  may  ascend  higlier.  This  is  an  important  fact,  in  a  national  point 
of  view.  Much  of  the  mountain  land  of  lireat  Britain,  which  is  at  pre- 
sent worthless*  may  grow  tinibcr  to  supply  her  navy  and  merchant  ship- 
ping, without  at  all  interferinjj  with  the  land  which  produces  her  cereal  crops, 
or  even  her  fine  pasture  land  in  a  lower  situation.  But  here  the  duke  antici- 
pates an  objection  which  might  be  started  by  some,  and  that  is,  whether  the 
larch  will  certainly  become  uscfu!  limber  at  these  elevations.  *  An  argument,* 
says  he, '  may,  indeed,  arise,  whether,  all  the  upper  part  of  the  mountain  bcfng 
rugged,  trees  can  grow  in  many  parts  to  stand  for  limber,  at  4(H)  per  acre. 
Keasoning  from  the  experience  of  4-3  years,  which  proves  trees  fully  to  that 
extent  per  acre  to  contain  10  or  15  cubic  feet  or  more  of  wood  already  to 
exist,  I  am  clearly  of  opinion  that  400  trees  may  grow,  within  70  yearai,  to 
average  one  load  of  wood  or  more,  at  a  height  of  from  1200  to  1 000  ft.  above 
the  sea  ;  and  the  researches  which  the  larch  makes  with  its  roots  among  the 
crevices  of  the  rocks  and  the  shivered  fracraents  are  Buch,  and  the  ground  so 
found  being  virgin  soil,  that,  along  with  the  rains  and  mists  imbibed  by  the 
tops,  and  invigorating  the  trtmk,  I  am  quite  convinced  they  will  have  the  eflect 
to  produce  a  load  of  timber,  or  more,  within  the  period  mentioned.  Some  of 
the  trees,  of  the  age  of  57  years,  cut  in  1816,  among  rocks  fully  as  rugged  as 
those  described,  exceeded  00,  and  some  70,  cubic  feet  of  wood ;  and  the  223 
cut  from  similar  situations  averaged,  at  57  years  of  age,  40  cubic  feet  of 
tiOTl)er,  laid  down  at  Woolwich  dockyard  in  1817,' 

"  Mountain  Planting  may  be  very  well  illustrated  by  the  following  diagram; 
in  which  the  space  occupied  by  the  larch  is  seen  to  exceed  greatly*  in  height 
the  site  of  every  other  species  of  useful  tree«  It  also  occupies,  in  common 
wth  the  other  trees,  the  ground  at  the  lowest  level ;  so  that  it.s  range  of 
growth  va  extensive. 
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"  These  elevated  regions  are  far  above  the  range  of  the  vegetation  of  the 
Scotch  pine.  This  is  a  dull  lieuvy-Iooking  tree  in  large  plantations  t  it  can- 
not withstand  a  strong  wind  ;  anJ  it  decays,  in  Britain,  alkr  it  has  attained 
an  age  of  from  70  to  80  years.  The  lurch  is  quite  the  ofiposite  in  all  these 
respect?! ;  and  it  will  supply  ship-timber  at  a  great  height  above  the  region  of 
oak.  Besides  the  altnoht  inuneu'iuruble  extent  of  ground  thus  obtained^  by 
meanx  of  the  brch,  for  the  growth  of  ship-timber,  it  is  a  more  fuofitable  tree 
in  that  respect  than  the  oak.  An  English  acre  of  larch,  at  12ft.  apart,  will 
give  a08  vttm  per  acre. 
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It  is  saul  thflt  3000  loads  of  timber  are  required  to  build  a  74-gun  ship. 
Ten  acres,  therefore,  of  lurch  woiiUI  easily  supply  that  quantity.  Now,  an 
Engliiih  acre  will  only  grow  40  oaks  at  34  rt.  apart,  the  distance  required  for 
their  growth ;  anJ,  allowing  oak  to  yield  a  load  of  timber  at  <68  years  of  age, 
that  would  only  yield  40  loads  of  timber  per  acre  j  or,  in  other  words,  it  would 
require  7a  English  acres  to  supply  the  requisite  quaittity  of  oak  to  build  a 
74-giin  ship. 

AccidcnU  ami  D'wnses,  "The  larch,  like  other  trees^,  is  liable  to  accidents 
and  diseases.  Wind  may  drive  them  down  by  the  root*,  but  it  can  sory  sel- 
tloni  break  ihem,  which  shows  the  toughness  of  ibe  wood.  In  November, 
I*iif6>  n  hurricane  was  very  falol  to  the  Scotch  fir,  and  it  tore  up  many  larches 
by  the  roots.  The  depredations  committed  by  wild  animxds  are  sometimes 
considerable,  audi  as  those  done  by  red  deer,  the  roe,  hares,  rabbits,  and  even 
the  black  game.  Fences  of  good  stone  widls  will  certainly  form  a  powerful 
barrier  against  the  inroads  of  all  these  creutures;  but  still  they  find  an  enimnce 
into  the  woods  by  «!alewiiys,  and  such  like  openings,  for  the  sake  of  i»heher. 
The  red  deer  but  seldom  le:ive  their  more  herbaceous  pasture  about  Blair;  but 
the  roe  deer  commit  considerable  depredations  aliout  Dunkeld,  insomuch  that 
wnr  wa»  obliged  to  be  declared  agamst  them  in  lbl6;  and  in  that  season,  170 
were  brought  in  dead;  and  others,  dyini^  from  wounds,  would  sweil  the  number 
of  stain,  that  season,  to  upwards  of  200.  Before  1774,  the  roe  deer  were  not 
known  to  exist  nearer  than  aO  miles  to  Dunkeld  ;  and  then  they  were  sciu-ce 
any  where;  but,  *ince  they  have  received  shelter  and  protection  from  the  nu- 
merous youno;  plantations,  they  have  increased  very  fast  in  numbers.  Their 
habits  arc  peculiiir  :  they  always  go  in  herds  of  odd  numbers,  from  3  to  9* 
The  doc  generally  producer  two  at  a  birth,  and  can  rear  them  easily  :  but  one 
or  both  of  the  tuwns  are  often  destroyed  by  the  foxc^i.  The  weight  of  a  good 
buck  with  the  skin,  but  without  entrails,  is  40  Ih.;  that  of  a  doe  from  32  lb.  to 
38  lb.  The  principal  mischief  cominitteil  by  them  is  by  the  buck  rubbing  bis 
bonis  hot  Vi  ecu  two  trees,  to  get  rid  of  the  vtlvet  which  covers  them.  A  dozen 
of  trees  inuy  be  seen  at  one  view,  of  frojn  7  to  8  years  of  age,  completely 
•trippetl  round  of  their  bark.  Both  the  buck  and  the  doe  eat  the  tops  of  the 
young  larch,  llare^  and  rabbits,  but  particularly  the  former,  appear  to  be 
•cixcil  with  an  idle  but  mischievous  curiosity  to  taste  the  tops  of  a  new  plant- 
ation in  its  first  ycur's  growth,  thou£;h  they  never  eat  the  tops  they  nip  off. 
Not  destroying  \\^r  the  gratification  of  hunger,  their  deprettations  are  the  more 
extensive.  '  Black  game,  too,  nip  otf"  the  tops  of  young  plants  for  a  year  or 
two,  but  they  never  eat  them.  Plantations  above  700  ft.  of  elevation  are  only 
mnnrtvcd  In  the  deer. 

'  /;V.  "IVeviouslv  to  the  year  1795,ablightCoccasionedbyan insect) 

•t!.  larch,  and  of  those  in  low  situations  many  died.    At  that  lime  tlie 

frtiit  u;i^  very  *evcrej  and  heavy  frosty  fogs  hung  about  the  trees  in  sprhig. 
After  this  phenomenon,  the  bhght  appeared.  Trees  above  30ft.  in  height, 
and  in  high  Mtuutions,  escaped  this  affection,  where  the  wind  could  shake  them. 
This  bltght  ilcitroyed  the  flower  ot  the  larch,  and  prevented  the  formation  o£ 
the  BoetU  and  consequcnllv  the  propagation  of  the  plant.  The  first  appear- 
ance of  the  blight  was  indicated  by  a  substance  on  the  larch,  rescmblmg  small 
Iwlk.  of  a  fin<»  white  matter  like  cotton.  These  balls,  or  nidi,  enclosed  small 
in»ccts,  It  .sj>ecies  of  aphis,  the  two  sexes  of  very  different  appearance.  They 
iippoarcHl  to  live  up»n  the  juices  exuding  from  the  bark  of  the  tree,  and  not 
M|H>n  the  leaves;  and  tbcv  probably  prevented  the  sap  from  ascending,  at  least 

frmh  sl.t.ofN  M.  r<  fhrown  out  by  the  tree  that  season.  Many  trees  were 
-use  ;  and,  for  a  long  time  afterwards,  they  presented  a 
,  that  of  being  completely  coveretl  over  with  lichens. 
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The  trees»  however,  ahot  up  clean  stems  20  ft.  to  25  ft.  above  the  nart  covered 
with  moss  ;  and  these  stems  were  as  healthy  as  those  of  the  healthiest  trees, 
that  bod  never  been  affected.  On  cutting  the  wood>  the  covered  part  was  no 
more  injured  in  quality  than  the  wijod  oi  the  healthiest  trees,  though  the 
lichen  had  adhered  to  tliem  for  15  years.  The  ettect  of  this  blight,  then,  was 
only  superficial.  The  existence  of  thia  disease  for  8  or  10  years  certainly  re- 
tarded the  growth  of  the  trees;  but  it  did  not  cause  the  duke  to  rdux  in  the 
least  in  his  eflbrts  to  form  large  larch  forests:  on  the  contrary,  it  iinpre9.<sed 
upon  hira  the  necessity  of  planting  the  high  ridges  of  the  mountains,  in  order 
that  the  trees  might  be  placetl  beyond  the  influence  of  the  disease,  which  did 
not  appear  higher  Uian  <iOl>ft.  above  the  level  of  the  sea. 

"  In  Felling  larf^e  Trees  o/Lfirrff.vixre  must  be  taken  to  use  plenty  of  ropc,aud 
to  take  advantage  of  the  direction  of  the  wind.  A  w  indy  day  should  be  avoided. 
It  was  found  that,  in  digging  the  Scotch  pine  out  by  the  roots  from  among 
the  larch,  the  ground  %vas  much  shuken  about  the  roots  of  the  larch,  so  as  to 
endanger  their  stability.     Ever  after,  the  pine  was  cut  over  by  the  ground. 

"  The  Setutming  of  Larch  '/"wfArrisacceleratcd  by  stripping  off  the  bark  before 
felling.  In  May,  1815,  the  duke  experimented  on  50  trees  of  lurch  at  Duu- 
keld,  that  were  growing  in  a  situation,  among  other  wood,  that  was  nearly  in- 
accessible for  want  of  a  road  or  path  to  iL  In  1816,  they  were  cut  down  and 
used  for  several  purposes,  and  they  appeared  to  be  completely  seasone<l, 
They  contained  25  cubic  feet  of  wood  each.  Larch  trees  that  hml  l>ecn  only 
Ki  months  cut  down  were  built  into  a  stcam'bout  on  the  river  Thames;  hut 
they  had  not  been  seasoned  enough,  as  the  planks  above  water,  near  the  deck, 
shrunk  a  little.  In  this  case,  however,  the  scantlings  were  made  the  saoie  as 
of  oak,  which  were  of  too  slight  dimeu^^ions  for  larch. 

"  The  probabU'fuiure  Stippli/  of  Larch  Timber Jftrom  the  Wood*  of  Atfttfi  is  thus 
calculated  by  the  duke.  The  experiments  perlbrmed  on  the  value  and  dura> 
bility  of  larch,  as  ship  timl>er,  were  performed  chiefly  on  the  lUOO  trees  planted 
by  Duke  James,  and  which  had  attained  a  serviceable  size  during  the  time  of 
the  late  duke.  Of  there  only  8(  0  or  900  were  left  as  ornaments  about  the 
lawns  and  parks  of  Dunkeld  and  Blair.  Unfortunately,  a  blank  of  15  years 
took  place  in  the  planting  o^  larch  bv  Duke  John.  To  compensate,  as  far 
ns  was  in  the  power  of  the  late  duke^  for  this  great  deficiency  in  the  regulur 
supply  of  timber,  he  resolved,  in  1817,  not  to  cut  any  trees  for  ship-building 
till  the  year  1832;  thus  sacrificing  his  own  personal  emolument  for  the  sake  of 
the  estate.  The  mo)»t  of  the  trees  planted  by  Duke  John  were  too  young  for 
ship-building.  After  lH:i2,  tlie  ainiuui  cuttings  for  ship  timber  may  be  calcu- 
lated at  the  following  rate$  :  — 


1?  yean  euttinf  tftcr  nm  to  IKM  ^ 
10       —  —         JM*  to  JS5»  = 

8       —  —         Wj*  lo  l^Mtf  = 

«        —  _  xtQi  u»  187n  =r 
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**  The  Value  of  Larch  Timber  may  be  seen  from  the  prices  which  the  duke 
received  for  it  lor  various  purposes.  In  IhOli,  the  duke  cut  20  larch  trees  of 
the  8ge  of  64  years,  to  make  the  centres  of  the  middle  arch,  ot  00  fu  span, 
of  the  bridge  that  was  building  across  the  Tay  at  Dunkeld.  They  were  Irooj 
105  ft.  to  109  ft.  in  length,  and  they  contained  from  80  to  00  cubic  feet  of 
timber  each*  After  standing  for  3  ye:irs  as  centres,  they  were  sold  bv  ptiblic 
sale,  Kt  2*.  8</.  per  cubic  footi  In  1810,  Messrs.  Symes  and  Co,,  ship-luiiUlcrs 
in  Leitb,  bought  11  trecA,  producing  KMiO  cubic  feet,  at  .'-U.  per  foot.  In  Fe- 
bruary, 1819,  the  duke  sold  lo  Messrs.  Bol Um  and  Watt,  and  laid  down  for 
them  at  Evmi's  Yard,  London,  417(j  cubic  fert  of  I.irth,  nl  3*.  0*/.  per  fijot, 
for  the  building  of  steara^boats.  Mr.  Ainsljc,  shi|>-buildef,  IVrth,  I'  '  '  '*f» 
trees,  )iciding  not  less  than  12  ft.  eucln  at  li.  (>(t^  per  Oxit ;  the  bi 
all  expenses  of  cutting  down  and  carrying  away.      The  duke  ale.v>  nu,'),..  ci 
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larch  for  the  building  of  2  brigs  at  Perth  ;  the  one,  the  brig  Larch,  built  by  Mr. 
Brown,  of  171  tons  reglHter;  and  another,  of  240  tons,  built  by  Mr.  Ainslie. 

"  T/te  Value  of  Larch  Wood^  exctuxive  of  the  Value  of  the  Pn^ture  under  tt^mvLV 
be  estimated  in  this  manner:  —  Suppose  the  plantations  iire  thinned  out  by  30 
years  to  what  they  are  to  stand  far  sW\p  timber,  that  iii,  to  4-00  trees  per  Scotch 
acre;  suppose,  after  that  period,  the  whole  were  cut  down  at  the  following 
respective  ages,  the  value  of  the  whole  per  acre,  at  tlie  different  periods,  would 
be  as  follows  :  — 

£    I.    <L 
400  lYen  at  90  years  old,  mt  ^  cubic  feel  each  tree,  s  lOOO  cubic  feet,  ar 

20  Ioa{U,  at  U.  Gd.  per  fool  profit.  =  per  acre  •  .  -  -  7S    0    0 

40O  Tre»  M  4.-^^  jean  old,  at  I S>  cubic  feCt  each  tree,  s=  6000  cubic  feet,  or  liD 

load  I,,  at  li.  iirf.  per  foot  |irofil,  =  i^cr  acre  .  .  - 

400  Trw»  at  59  yeara  old,  nt  40  cubic  rtM.'t  «ach  tr«,  =  lA/WO cubic  feet, or 


S^  lo«d«,  at  2*.  G</.  |i«r  foot  pTofit,  =  in:T  «cre 
jbii 


4S0    0    0 
fiCCO   0    0 


400  Tree*  at  7S  yeari  old,  a|  fiO  cubic  feet  c«ch  tree,  s  34^0(>0  cubic  (^et,  or 

480  laidj,  at  i*,  Bd,  per  foot  itroSt,  =  [wr  acre       -  .  -       aOOO    0    0 

"  The  average  of  these  prices  would  be  1381/.  St.  per  acre ;  so  that  1000/. 
per  acre  is  not  too  high  a  calculation  of  the  value  of  the  duke's  larch  planta- 
tions. 

*'  The  comparatively  superior  Value  of  Larch  to  Oah  per  Acre  hns  already  been 
alluded  to,  when  the  coiiij)arative  quantities  of  timber  per  acre  were  maiie  out, 
by  a  statement  in  favour  of  the  larch*  In  comparison  to  Scotch  pine,  as  a 
comporison  of  one  kind  of  fir  with  another,  the  diflcrence  is  still  more  striking. 
Fifty  larch  and  oi)  Scotch  pine  trees  were  cut  out  of  the  same  plantation. 
The  average  contents  of  the  fir  were  8  ciibic  feet,  at  Ir.  'dd.  per  foot,  or  l(Xr. 
per  tree.  The  larch  averaged  HO  cubic  feet  each,  and  fetchiHl  2*.  6e/.  per  foot, 
or  3/.  159.  per  tree.  So  that  the  larch  was  supeiior  in  contents  S|  times,  and 
in  value  more  than  7  times,  to  the  Scotch  pine, 

"  The  Mupcnor  Value  of  the  einiwton  Larch^  when  compared  with  the  Rtissian 
Larch,  The  duke,  having  heard  of  the  vakinble  properties  of  the  Russian  larch, 
with  some  difficulty  procured  the  seed  of  it  from  Archangel*  reared  the  plants, 
and  planted  them  out,  in  number  about  iUtl.  They  shot  out  about  8  days  earlier 
than  the  common  larch,  hut  they  did  not  attain  to  one  third  of  its  size  in  the 
same  time ;  and,  both  in  their  appearance  as  trees,,  and  their  value  as  tintber, 
they  were  found  much  inferior  to  the  common  larch. 

**  The  Uses  io  which  the  Larch  Tree  may  be  applied  are  various  and 
important.  In  one  instance,  the  duke  applied  larches  successfully  as  nurses 
to  spruce  firs,  which  were  going  back.  The  requisite  shelter  recovered  the 
health  of  these  valuiible  trees.  The  great  thinnings  of  larch  plantations,^ 
which  take  place  from  20  to  30  years  of  their  age,  supply  useful  materials 
for  various  purposes.  Posts  and  rails  for  fencing  may  be  made  cither  out 
of  the  tops  or  the  trunks  of  young  trees.  While  fir  posts  and  rails  last 
only  a!>out  6  years,  and  are  wormeaten  after  that  period,  the  larch  posts 
stand  for  20  years,  and  never  get  womieaten.  But  the  trunks  of  young 
trees  arc  preferable  for  tiiis  purpose  to  the  tops,  as  they  have  less  sap  w  ood. 
In  1807,  the  duke  fenced  a  nursery  ground  with  young  larch  trees  cut  up  the 
middle,  made  into  a  railing  7  ft.  high.  In  3  years  after,  the  sawn  side  assumed 
a  leaden-grey  colour,  and  in  1817  the  whole  railing  was  quite  sound.  The 
railing  round  the  lawn  at  Dunkcld,  made  out  of  the  tops  of  trees,  was  taken 
down  in  1818,  after  it  had  stood  for  10  years.  Six  inches  only  of  the  posts 
were  decayed  under  ground,  which  being  cut  off,  the  rail  was  nailed  up  again. 
A  rii-^ttic  brid|j;c  was  tlirown  over  a  high  road  and  a  ravine,  as  an  easy  access 
to  tfic  nursery  grouinl,  which  remained,  in  iHtT,  quite  sound. 

Tanning,  "  About  the  year  1800,  the  tanning  properties  of  larch  bark  were 
tried  by  a  tanner  at  l^'erih,  by  the  duke's  desire.  It  succccdcil  tolerably  well ; 
but  the  tanner  complained  that  the  bark  had  not  half  the  strength  of  oak  bark. 
The  hiuk  of  old  trees  cut  at  Blair,  the  duke  found  quite  unsaleable.  The 
duke  wah  not  at  all  sanguine  about  the  bark  of  the  lartli  affording  a  valuable 
tan ;  but,  in  fact,  though  more  encouraging  markets  hud  been  found  for  it,  it 
is  questionable  whether  the  loss  arising  from  the  deterioration  in  die  quality 
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of  the  wood,  by  beings  cut  full  in  the  sap,  did  not  counterbalance  all  the  advan^ 
t^ea  derived  in  the  shape  of  increased  value  of  bark.  Even  in  the  case  of 
young  trees  which  were  appropriated  lo  posts  and  rails  after  having  been  peded 
for  their  bark,  great  expense  was  incurred  in  paint,  in  order  to  [vreserve  the  rails 
after  they  were  tieprived  of  their  bark,  which  is  a  great  preservation  to  posts 
and  rails.  If  nny  profit  is  to  be  derived  from  larch  bark  to  the  grower,  it  must 
be  from  the  produce  of  that  great  thinning  which  takes  place  when  the  trees  are 
from  2(1  to  30  years  old.  The  making  of  a  road,  in  June  1819,  to  carry  oft'  the 
wood  from  the  top  of  Craig-y-Barns,  gave  the  duke  a  favourable  of)portunity  o( 
trying  die  peeling  of  the  bark  from  trees  that  were  cut  down  at  that  season  of 
the  year  when  the  sap  wa«  quite  full  in  thein.  8omc  of  the  treei»,  that  were  50 
years  old,  peeled  from  end  to  end  without  difficulty^  and  each  of  them  pro- 
duced from  6  to  G  atones  Dutch  of  bark.  Thickly  planted  trees  of  33  years  of 
age,  and  37  ft.  in  length,  and  23  in.  in  girt,  3  ft.  from  the  but  end,  were  also 
peeled,  and  they  each  yielded  about  a  Dutch  atone  of  bark.  At  an  ape  of  20  or  21, 
and  height  of  28  ft.,  they  yielded  only  half  a  stone  ;  but  even  this  small  quantity, 
calculated  at  the  current  price  of  birch  bark,  at  10</.  per  stone,  gave  5d.  a  tree, 
B  price  greater  than  any  Scotch  pine  ueiu-  them  was  worth  altogether,  of  the 
same  age."  At  f»resent,  Mr.  (iorrie  inlnrm*  us,  larch  bark  does  Utile  more 
than  cover  the  expense  of  peeling,  drying,  and  carrying  to  market  j  and  that 
it  now  sells  at  from  6d.  to  8f7.  per  stone. 

"  Larch  Topt  which  had  lain  cut  for  4  years,  and  were,  of  course,  well  worn, 
were  found  useful  in  filling  drains  where  stones  were  at  a  distance;  and  they 
continued  sound  in  them  for  many  years. 

"  Larch  Timber  was  used  for  axles  to  diflTerent  kinds  of  milb,  from  17n3  to 
1802;  and  up  lo  1817  they  continued  quite  sound,  though  constantly  in 
water 

"For  BuUiJ'utgM^  the  larch  is  foimd  equally  desirable.  In  1779,  the  duke  built 
the  shooting-box  in  (ilentilt,  called  rorest  Lodge,  the  floors  and  joists  of 
which  were  made  of  larch.  The  wood  was  under  4<->  years  old ;  and,  as  an  ex- 
periment, some  of  the  deals  were  cut  up  narrow,  and  others  as  broad  as  they 
could  be  wrought.  In  1817,  the  narrow  hoards  continued  unite  close  together. 
After  the  bridge  was  thrown  over  the  Tay  at  Dunkelil,  tne  duke  altered  the 
course  o(  the  great  northern  road  to  Inverneiis,  which  caused  him  to  build 
new  porter's  ioilge,  stables,  and  offices  to  Dunkitld- House,  near  the  new  hne 
of  road.  The  whole  woodwork  of  these  buildings  was  executed  with  larch. 
They  were  finished  in  Ibl2,  In  1813,  part  of  Athol  House  was  hurnt  down, 
and  the  repairs  of  wood,  consisting  of  joists,  Hoors,  doors,  and  windows,  were 
all  nnide  of  larch.  This  wood  was  so  red  in  colour,  tinit  it  looked  like  cellar. 
Several  houscH  were  also  repaired  in  the  town  of  Dunkeld  with  larch.  At 
Duukcld  27 1,  and  at  Ulair  I7U,  larch  trees  had  been  used, by  1817,  for  building 
purposes. 

"  Thrjirtt  Attempt  to  ute  the  Larch  for  the  Purposes  of  A^avigaiUtn  was  in  the 
construction  of  fishing-coblea  on  the  Tay»  in  1777.  Previously  to  that,  they 
were  made  of  Scotch  pine  ;  and  they  lasted  only  three  ycar»,  whetj  they  had  to 
undergo  a  thorough  repair.  In  fifteen  years  more,  ferry-boats  were  constructed 
of  larch,  msteud  of  oak,  for  the  conveyance  of  passengers  across  the  different 
ferries  on  the  numerous  rivers  on  the  property.  The  oars,  too,  in  the  course 
of  time,  were  made  of  larcii,  and  tliey  were  found  to  be  excellent  in  hghtneaa, 
toughness,  and  elasticity.  In  IhOJJ,  Hffll  cubic  feet  of  lurch  timber  were  sent 
to  Woolwich  dockyard,  the  greatest  part  of  which  was  employed  in  the  repair 
of  the  Scrapie  atore>Ahip  in  IHIO;  nnit  the  state  of  its  fioundnchs  wmh  favour- 
ably reported  on  in  1817.  One  beam  of  it  was  put  into  the  large  frigate 
Syhclte,  in  1816^  niter  it  had  lain  ftix  years  in  the  dockyard. 

**  The  next  frial  of  fiinli  in  ship-builditig  whh  in  the  Sir  Simon  Clerk  tner- 
chnnt  vessel, of  37.5  t<  .built  by  Mcssru,  Symes  ami  (.'a.  of  LeJth,  in 

18IU{  but,  us  that  VI  jon  uftcrwartb  taken   by  the  AmericaitM,  nu 

account  could  be  got  regarding  the  durubiUty  of  the  timber. 

Knee  ThttScrJbr  LorcU  Jiijots,    "  In  order  lo  dre*s  the  {p'onnd,  and  lay  it 
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clown  properly  to  grass,  upon  which  the  sixty  large  trees  sent  to  Woolwich 
had  grown,  the  duke  caused  the  large  roots  to  be  extracted  out  of  it.  After 
they  were  out  of  the  earth,  the  duke  wiis  struck  with  their  apparent  capability 
of  being  cut  up  into  knees  for  ships;  and  he  immediately  entreated  the  Navy 
Board  to  try  them  for  that  purpose,  but  the  propO!»al  was  declined.  Thus 
rejected,  the  fute  of  some  of  these  roots,  in  the  shape  of  knees,  was  curious, 
and  is  thus  described  by  the  duke  ^  —  *  In  1811,  an  American  vessel,  the 
Frances  of  Baltimore,  of  160  tons  r^i&ter,  a  brig,  sustained  very  conisidcrable 
damage  on  her  voyoigc  to  Leith,  and  came  in  nearly  a  wreck,  Messrs.  Syniea 
and  t'o.,  who  repaired  her,  put  into  her  some  of  these  larch  knees  offered  to 
the  Navy  Board.  The  captain  of  the  vessel  sjud  he  never  saw  any  wood  of 
so  fine  a  quality,  and  so  applicable  for  knees;  and  he  was  extremely  urgent 
to  know  what  kind  of  wood  it  was,  and  if  he  coutd  get  any  more  ot  it :  but 
ihey  had  no  more  to  give  hira, 

"  T/te  Larch  /lojs  hern  trud  in  a  small  Wntf  as  Masts,  Three  sloops  at  Perth 
were  fitted  up  with  thcnij  but,  as  they  all  soon  left  the  Tay,  its  value  as  such 
could  not  be  ascertained. 

**  The  frrcal  and  hitporlanl  l\ial  of  the  Larchy  as  a  valuable  Tree  fnr  naval 
Timber,  was  made  from  1816  to  1820,  in  the  building  of  His  Majesty's  frigate 
the  Athol.  Her  keel,  uiast«,  and  yards  were  made  wholly  of  larch.  8he"was 
launched  on  the  "ilst  of  November,  1820,  Her  dimensions  are  as  follows:  — 
Length  of  deck,  1 13  ft.  Bin.;  keel  for  tonnage,  0+ft.  3^  in, ;  extreme  breadth, 
31ft.  6in. ;  moulded,  31ft.;  depth  of  hold,  8  ft.  6  m.;  admeasurement, 
4I^9|^  tons.  8he  carries  20  guns  of  32  lb.,  (J  guns  of  18  lb.,  and  2  guns  of 
6  lb. ;  in  all,  28  gun^.  Her  main,  fore,  and  niizcu  ma^sts,  with  their  topmasts 
and  topgallant-masts,  and  their  respective  yards,  bowsprit,  sprits,  and  tops, 
tit*booms,  and  spcddinp-booms,  were  all  of  larch.  She  drew  of  water, afore, 
8ft.  11  in, ;  and  abaft,  1 1  ft,  3  in.  When  launched,  her  weight  was  267  tons. 
Many  minute  inspections  took  place  at  diflcrcnt  times,  by  competent  judges, 
of  the  state  of  the  larch  in  the  Athol,  and  all  arc  very  laudatory  of  its  qualities 
as  ship  tirnber.  The  following  important  particulars  regarding  the  larch  in 
general  were  related  by  Mr.  Symcs  of  Leith,  after  he  had  uispected  the 
Athol  in  Leith  Koads,  in  July,  I8ti!4,  The  larch  becomes  harder  and  more 
durable  by  age  in  a  ship,  ll  holds  iron  as  firmly  lis  oak;  but,  unlike  oak,  it 
dues  not  corrode  iron.  Iron  bolts  may  be  driven  out  afterwards  perrcet-ly 
clean.  It  does  not  shrink  ;  the  Athol  had  been  caulked  but  once  in  four 
years.  It  possesses  the  valuable  property  of  resisting  damp,  inasumch  as  the 
pump-well  was  as  dry  as  the  cabin.  This  is  a  very  important  fact,  as  regards 
the  durability  of  the  ship,  and  the  health  and  comfort  of  the  crew.  The 
beams  and  knees  in  the  gun-deck  were  as  well  finished  as  the  best  joiner's 
work,  and  they  bad  no  appearance  of  shrinking  or  stmining.  The  Larch,  a 
brig,  the  Diana,  a  steam-vcsscl,  and  other  ships,  were  afterwards  built  of 
the  larch,  and  all  with  favourftble  results. 

IucQmbu*:t'd)ilUif  of  Larch  Wood,  and  Us  Property  of  not  tpUntning,  **  Among 
the  properties  of  liirch  which  may  be  considered  aa  valuable  in  respect  of 
ship-building,  is  the  one  of  its  being  slow  of  kindling  by  fire.  Though  hot 
embers  be  thrown  on  a  Hoor  of  hirch,  it  will  not  '^et  suddenly  up  into  a 
blaxc,  like  other  kinds  of  fir.  It  is  admirably  adapted  to  be  tornied  into 
wooden  steps  for  guard-shi[*s  or  ijunys,  the  edges  of  them  not  breaking  or 
splintering  like  olhtT  fir  wood.  The  property  of  its  not  splintering  makes 
it  a  vahiable  wood  for  the  upper  works  of  men-of-war.  The  splinters  made 
by  cannon-shot  are  often  ntore  hurtful  to  the  seamen  in  action  than  the 
shot  themselves.  A  shot-hole  through  larch  closes  and  ^does  not  splinter. 
LarcJi  treenails  were  allowed  by  Sir  Hobert  Seppiuga  lo  drive  reumrkably 
well. 

*'  The  Pntducts  anting  from  the  chemical  Treatment  of  Larch  IVood  may  be 
useful  to  the  arts.  The  following  results  were  obtained  by  chendcal  experi- 
ments made  by  Atr.  Brown  of  GUI  Brompton,  on  the  lOth  of  Mtircb,  18:^8.  A 
piece  of  larch  wood  of  Olb.  weight  was  placed  in  a  retort,  which  w*»a  heated 
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to  a  red  heat,  and  31^  cubic  fed  of  olefiant  gas  came  over.  Thia  gaa  wa« 
not  fit  for  the  puiposes  of  illumination.  Of  crude  p^Tolignous  acid,  there 
was  Ik  pint.  Halla  gtU  of  tar,  of  superior  quality  to  that  made  from  coal, 
and  J  \b.  9  oz.  of  charcoal  were  the  rest  of  the  ingredients  obtained.     The 

[>yroLignoua  acid,  in  the  crude  state,  is  sold  in  br«^e  quantities  at  Id.  per  gal- 
on.  It  may  be  obtained  from  the  loppings  of  the  larch  trees.  Charcoal,  in 
large  quantities,  varies  in  price  from  U.  Id.  to  \s.  Sd.  per  bushei  Pieces  of 
wood  29  in.  in  length,  andT-i  in.  in  diameter,  could  easily  be  converted  into 
charcoal,  for  which  tliere  is  a  demand  in  this  country  to  the  value  of 
10,000/.  yearly." 

Some  examples  are  next  given  of  the  eieutidh/^  durabilitv^  ttrmgth^  and 
renHence  of  larch  timber;  but,  as  they  are  at  great  length,  and  ilIu^t^ated  by 
minute  tabular  details,  and  as  the  general  results  have  been  given  in  a  pre- 
ceding part  of  this  anicle,  we  onnt  thcra,  and  refer  the  reader  to  the  original 
paper  in  the  Highland  Society s  'PrttniactHmSt  vol.  xi.  p*  165.  to  219. 

StatitUcM.  Near  London.  At  S/on,  il  U79ft.  high,  thediimctcr  of  the  tniiik  Sft.  Sln.Mtl  o/th* 
bead  4S  A.  ;  at  Ounncribury  Park,  33  yean  planlttJ,  it  ii  eo  ft,  high,— South  of  Londoo.  In  i>vvoo. 
■llifv^al  OrlUlon,  ei  yean  planted,  U  U  51  ft.  high  ;  at  Kint-rton,  it  i»  ?3  a  high,  the  diameter  of  the 
tTUtlJtSfl..  andnfthc^hpijrf  iMft.  .  nt  BT^inck  PflrK, SI  year*  planted,  itU.Wrt.  high;  at  End»leign 

Cottage.SSyesr.  ;       ■    ■     t  r>    •     ■       ■,       v,        -'■  - -^   '♦  " 

60  ft  high.     In  1  ! 
at  AlrcfforJ,  tl 

dlami.'teT  nf  '*'•   •  ,  ..,   <,,.  ,.,.... 

the  diain^  T  in   5urrry,  at   11 

Sutsci,  ai  I  I    high,  with  a  trui 

planti!d»it ^         :     Wik'ihirc, at  I-fir..i<  r 

of  Londoa.  Ir.  lie^UortUiiar,  at  )-1itwsi'k  H 
]n  Bcfkihirp.  at  lk>ar  Wnotl,  14  yean  |ilaii.t, 
45  yean  planted,  it  u  53  (L  high.  In  Durl 
Eiaex,  at  Audley  End,  :36  year*  plaiitnl,  it  u  [xjit  ,ut.ii.     m   iicn.iM,L--j.i.v,  -.   . ,   ""  t,  v 

Blatited,  It  i»45ft.  high.  In  Herlfordihlre,  at  Aldcnham  Ahbt-y.  "J*  yean  pUnlH,  Jt  UTSft.  high, 
hedtamrtcrorihetnlnk  SfL,  andofthc  head  .^(J  ft.  ;  at  (  h«himt,  13  vejr*  planted,  it  !•  T*  ft  h*|fh. 
Id  JLetcetlenhire,  at  Dottningtoa  Pork,  m  yean  pUnted,  it  «  86n.  high,  th*-  rtiaroclei  o(  the  trunk 
trt,  61n.,  and  of  ihe  head  i3n.  ;  at  Be»»oir  CaaUe.  H  yean  |>lanted.  it  i»  <(•«.  high,  tn  M'^irmouin- 
•hire,  at  Tredegar,  55  yean  ftlarited.  It  ia  i30  a,  high,  (he  diamelef  of  thr  trunk  4  ft-,  and  of  the  head 
66ftj  at  DowUlt  Hou^t^.  10  ye*n  pUoied,  U  i«  16  ft.  high,  In  N^ttinghamahire^  at  CJumber  Park, 
it  i.78  ft.  hinh,  with  a  trunk  jft.  Sio.  Ui  dlametn;  at  Worktop  Mwior,  1*  y<'»f^  oW.  It  U^ft, 
btgh,  the  iliameter  of  the  trunk  Sft.,  and  of  lh«  htm&  101  ft.  In  Narthannp<f«tMhtre,  at  Wakedeld 
Lodge,  14  yeJira  planted,  it  la  JS  fL  high.  In  North umberUnd.  at  Harthuni.  b3  year»  planted.  It  U 
as  ft.  hi«h,  the  diameter  of  the  trunk  4  ft.,  and  ot  the  head  47  ft  tn  pembfokcahire.  at  Stnckpol* 
Court,  dU  yean  planted,  it  u  40  ft.  high.  In  Bhrowhire,  at  Hardwick  Orange,  10  yean  plan  ltd,  it 
U  39ft.  high  :  at  VVilley  Park,  18  ytara  tdaoted.  it  U  Ad  ft.  high  ;  and  9  yean  planterl,  it  U  4^5  ft,  high. 
In  StaAmUhire,  at  Trentham,  it  u  lOOft.  high,  the  diameter  «f  the  trunk  3  ft.  i^  in  ,  and  oflhe  head 
Mft.  Id  SuffWk,  in  the  Bury  Botanic  Garden,  lu  year*  planted,  it  it  'Aift.  high  ;  at  Finburougli 
Hall.  14  yean  planted,  it  i*  30  ft.  high.  Id  Worceater«hife,  at  Haglcy,  arcM-vpr/il  with  ironkJ  4  ft- 
)n  diameter  ;  at  Kadinr  Houie,  16  yean  planted,  it  i*  36  R.  high  ^  at  Croome.  bl)  veara  plantad,  It  la 
|»3ft  high.  In  Yorkthire,  at  Hack reaa.  «i  y nan  planted,  it  ia  4Sft.  high^  at  Grimatone,  13  tmm 
.  .U  Studley,  lis  ft  high,  diameter  of  the  trunk  4  ft.,  and  of  the  head  flO  ft.— 
I  ntaJfOarrten,  F.dloburgh,  10  yean  planted,  it  i»  19ft.  high  s  »t  Cra- 
ije  diameter  of  the  trunk  3  ft,  .;in  ,  and  of  Uic  head  Wft.  i  -t  Hope- 
'cdiameter  of  the  trunk  3ft.  6Ein.,  and  of  the  hwid  i^ft  l"  Ayr- 
I  -.1  .1  .  >-~-\\  fii«h.  ut  T)ofni«)dc.  ♦'/)  ypan  old.  il  <•  Mt  ft  lii>{h,»ltna 
r- I  lii  I:  iM.'.!  .'  .r,.  at  Miiito,  101)  tear*  old,  W  ••  •lirt.  hiKh,  with  a 
'.■  i;.,i.if.i,,  ,,   vr  I   hM.-    H.7u.r,   "»>  vt-art,.H.  it    it  «i^a    H'kH.      I"    Pcrtli- 


-etabire,  at  Melbury  Park.  55  yeara  planted,  it  ll 

130  a  high,  the  diameter  of  the  trunk  3  ft  6  m  ; 

Twtwo.xl.  70  yeari  planted,  it  li  W>ft  high,  the 

,v      T.    -  .f-^raeUhire.  at  Leigh,  It  »  W  ft-  high, 

.' yean  planted,  it  ijiVI  ft    high.     In 

neter;  at  Staughbin  Park.  9  tean 

r&  iilaiht<N!.  ll  ia  iflift.  high—  «ofth 

I..  'J  ft.  6  in.  In  diameter. 

Mre.  at  Llanlirde  Hall, 

ltd.  it  ia  41  ft  high,     lo 

Ju^h,     111   Hertl*ird.hiie,  at   HaffleW,  l5  yeari 


S Ian  led,  it  ia  56  ft 
n  Scotland,  In 
n»oiMl  Hou*c,  if 
loun  Mmj*r,  U 
ahif 


at  Hr.iK.LM  I  1  II--.  -I  In 

»t»Tl         ■    ■      -. '-'ft. 

hn  itt.  It  la^HitV  liii<lv— Id 

Fr  .  I  ft  high— lu  Saxony, 

»t  \'>  .  .  :      „.; L...._  ^.  I...   i,.!Jja,  50  yean  old,  it  H 

70  ft  lugli. 

Commercial  Statulict.  Price  of  seeds,  in  London,  3*.  per  lb. :  of  one  year's 
seedling  plant.s,  Ji.  6rf.  per  thousand  ;  oftwoyear^'  seedliniis,  2i.  6cl  per  thou- 
Hind  :  transpliiutcd  plants,  from  I  ft.  to  5f  ft.  high,  10*.  per  thousand  ;  from 
2  ft.  to  3  ft.  high,  5?5».  per  thousand  :  plants  raised  from  Tyrolese  or  Vallius 
seeds,  one  >cur  transplanted,  5j.  per  hundred.  At  Bollwyllcr,  two  years*  seed- 
lings, «  ft.  high,  are  10  francs  per  hundred.  At  New  York,  planu  ore  50  cents 
eadi. 


MichL  N 
PlauM  lat  i 

^M,,   Cd.  S., 

teWnr  Jcnrr 


2.  L.  AMEHtrA'KA  ^€chx^ 

\infr.  Svl  .  ■(   It.  i'd 


The  American  Larch. 


^It.,  £  p  1 1-  ;  /*  mleracATpa  mUd. 
Pair.  ;  Hackmatack 


by  Uw 
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Michx.  N.  Amer.  SyU^S.  C  \5S. ;  Lamb.  Piin. 
Vdlunie, 


ed.  2.,  L  Su.  i  And  the  |>lateo(  Lhi»  tf«e  im 


ourUsTv 

Spec.  Char,,  ^c.  Leaves  short.  Cones  small,  ovate-roundish,  witli  few  scales. 
(Afichaux,')  Leaves  from  ^  in.  to  }  in.  long.  Cones  from  ^  in.  to  \  in.  long,  and 
froni^in.  to  |in.  broad.  A  tree,  with  a  slender  trunk,  and  attaining,  in  Ame- 
rica, as  great  a  height  as  the  European  lareh  does  in  Europe.  Introduced 
in  173ft,  and  flowering  in  May.  None  of  the  varieties  of  this  species  can  be  at 
all  compared  with  the  European  larch,  in  point  of  utility,  or  even  ornament. 
Varieties, 

t  L.  fl.  1  ritbra;  L.  m ic roc&rpa  L<«im.  il/an.,  p.  38S. ;  PJnua  microcarpa 
Purt/f  FL  Amcr.^Sept.fp.  64-5.,  Lodd.  Cat.;  E'pinette  rouge,  Canada, 
The-  small  rf£/-coned  American  iMrch,  —  The  following  characters 
of  this  variety  are  given  in  Lawson's  Mamia/:  —  **  Tree,  medlum- 
aized,  upright,  of  a  slender,  conical,  or  pyramidal  habit  of  growth,  but 
not  so  much  no  as  in  L.  a.  pcnduJa,  Branches  horizontal,  or  slightly 
pendulona,  except  the  upper,  which  are  rather  aspiring;  hrancTilets 
also  pendulous,  and,  together  with  the  branches,  more  numerous  and 
dense  than  those  of  L.  a.  pendula.  Bark  smuothish,  of  a  brownish 
grey,  and  light  brown  on  the  young  iwigs.  Leaves  of  a  vivid  grassy- 
green,  and  shorter  an<l  narrower  than  those  of  Z.  europae^a.  Catkins 
very  similar  to  those  of  the  L.  a.  pendula;  but  the  bracteae  of  the 
female  or  young  cones  are  of  a  more  re^dar  o^^l  shape.  Ripe  cones 
about  ^  in.  in  length,  easily  detached  from  the  branches,  o(  an  oblong 
shape ;  scales  also  somewhat  oblong  or  oval,  light  brown,  slightly 
incurved,  and  rougher,  or  more  distUictly  striated,  than  those  of  the 
black  larch.  Seeds  also  shorter, or  more  rounded,  and,  together  with 
the  ala?,  of  a  lighter  brown.**  A  native  of  North  America,  Intro- 
duced in  17G0.  and  flowering  in  April.  (Laws.  Afan.,p,  388.)  There 
are  trees  of  this  variety  in  the  Duke  of  Athol's  pJanttttioos,  which, 
in  1H20,  werc^  50  years  old,  and  did  not  contain  a  third  part  of  the 
timber  of  the  common  larch  of  the  same  age.  The  wood,  however, 
is  so  ponderous,  thai  it  will  scarcely  swim  in  water. 
$  L.  a,  2  phtdtda  t  L.  pendula  Laws.  J/nu.,  p.  3S7. ;  Pinus  pendula  Ait, 
Hort.  Kew.,  ed.  I .,  iii.  p.  369.,  Pursh  Fl.  Amer.  Sept.,  ii.  p.  645..  WUld, 
Baumz.j  p.  215.,  Lamb.  Pm.,  ed.  2.,  t.  49.;  /'.intermedia  Du  Rot 
Harbk,,  \\,  p.  1 15.,  Wang,  Bat.,  p.  42.,  Lodd.  Cat.,  ed.  1836  ;  P.  La- 
nx  nigra  AIar*h.  Arb.  Amer.,[y.  203. ;  A' hies pendubi  Foir.  Diet.,  p,  5 14., 
N,  I>u  Ham.y  v,  p.  288. ;  Tamarack,  Amcr.  The  black  pendulou*' 
branched  American  Larch, —  According  to  Lawson,  this  is  a  "  tree  of 
mediumsize, slendcT,and generally bcndrngtowardstbetop.  Branches 
verticillatc,few,reinote,and  pendulous;  branchlets also  thin, and  more 
pendulous  than  the  branches.  Bark  smooth,  and  very  dark-coloured ; 
that  on  the  youngest  twigs  of  a  dark  purplish  colour,  inclining  to 
grey.  Leaves  like  those  of  the  common  larch  in  shape,  but  ratJier 
longer,  darker  (n  colour,  and  arising  from  shorter  and  much  darker- 
coloured  buds  or  sheaths.  Male  and  female  catkins  small  and  short  ; 
the  latter  generally  tinged  with  reddish  purple.  Cones,  when  ripe, 
easily  detached  from  the  branches,  generally  under  ^  in,  in  lencth  ; 
scales  round,  or  slightly  approaching  to  an  oval  ^hape,  snioothish,  of 
a  dark  brown  colour,  few,  loose,  and  slightly  incurved  on  the  mar- 
gins; bracteae  much  shorter  thun  the  scales,  of  a  somewhat  lyrate 
shape;  waved  on  the  margins,  and  tipped  with  a  short,  soft,  acute 
point.  Seed  considerably  smidlcr  than  that  of  i.  curopte^a,  and  of  an 
oblong  shape  ;  alte,  or  wings,  of  a  brownish-purple  colour.  Native  of 
North  America.  Introduced  into  Britain  in  \1W.  The  Z.,  a.  pendula 
grows  only  m  the  colder  parts  of  North  America,  being  entirely  con- 
fined to  the  northward  of  40*^  of  latitude;  and  is  found  in  greatest 
abundance  in  mountainous  parts,  on  ralher  moist  and  inferior  soils. 
The  limber  of  L.  a,  penduLi  is  of  a  darkish  brown  colour,  waved,  very 
tough,  durable,  and,  where  it  is  plentiful,  prelerred,  for  general  pur- 
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poses,  to  any  of  the  American  pines  or  firs  which  grow  in  the  same 
parts."  (Laurt,  Manua/,  p.  S8H.)     Mr,  Blair,  when  in  Canada,  waa 
informed  that  the  wood  of  this  tree  is  preferred  to  maple,  hickory, 
or  beech,  as  fuel  for  the  ateam-boats  on  the  St.  Lawrence.  {Blair 
in  Gard.  Mag.,  vol.  viii.  p.  4S8.)     In  Mr.  M'Nab's  article  on  the 
local  distribution  of  different  species  of  trees  in  the  native  forests  of 
America,  published  in  the  Quarterit/  Journal  of  Agnctdture^  he  states 
tliat  on  a  flattened,  low,  moist  meadow,  on  this  Ime  of  road,  wus  an 
extensive  forest  of  the  tamarack,  or  black  American  larch,  which 
he  calU  Lanx  p^ndula,  tall  strajE!:gling  trees,  with  stems  not  exceeding 
1  ft.  8  in,  in  circumference.   *'  Through  the  tract  of  country  which  wc 
have  passed,"  he  adds,  "  this  tree  was  by  no  means  plentiful,  having 
only  seen  four  masses  of  them,  and  these  very  distant  from  each 
other :  all  were  in  similar  sitimtions,"*  {Quart,  Journ.  of  Agr,^  vol. 
V.  p.  601.) 
i  L,  B,3prolifera ;  L. prolffera  Malcolm,  The proliferomAirBmched  Larch. — 
In  this  variety,  the  axis  of  the  cones  is  prolonfjcd  in  the  form  of  a 
shoot ;  a  kind  of  monstrosity  which  is  found  in  all  the  varieties  of 
L.  americiina,  and  also  occasionally,  as  Richard  has  shown,  in  some 
upecics  of  ^^bies  and  Picea.   The  plant  in  the  Horticultural  Society** 
Uardcn,  after  being  12  years  planted,  is  15  ft.  high. 
Desenpthn^  ^c.     Michaiix  describes  the  American  larch  as  a  tall  slender 
tree,  with  a  trunk  80  ft.  or  100  ft.  high,  and  only  2  ft.  or  3  ft.  in  diameter.   Its 
numerous  branches,   except  near  the  summit,   arc  horizontal  or  declining. 
The  bark  \s  smooth  and  shining  on  the  trunk  and  larger  branches,  but  rugged 
on  the  smaller  branches.     The  leaves  arc  flexible,  and  shorter  than  those  of 
the  European  .species.     The  coneii  are  small  and  erect ;  green  in  spring,  and 
generally  brown  when  ripe,  but  sometimes  they  arc  found  of  a  violet  colour. 
The  wood,  Michaux  says,  is  equal  to  that  of  the  European  larch,  being  exceed- 
ingly strong,  and  singularlv  durable.    The  American  larch  is  raost  abundant 
in  Vermont,  New  Hampshire,  and  the  district  of  Maine;  but,  though  the 
soil  is  well  adapted  to  its  growth,  it  does  not  form  die  hundredth  part  of  the 
^ietinse  in  these  latitudes.     According  to  the  elder  Michaux's  observations, 
in  his  joiu-ney  to  Hud."ion'8  Bay,  it  is  only  beyond  the  St.  Lawrence,  parti' 
cularly  near  Lake  St.  John,  and  the  Great  and  the  Little  Lake  Misfttassin, 
that  it  begins  to  abound,  and  to  form  masses  of  wood,  some  of  which  are 
several  miles  in  extent.     It  is  abundant  in  Newfoundland,  in  nearly  the  same 
Latitude.     New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania,  and  the  coldest  and  gloomiest  expo- 
sures in  the  mountainous  tracts  of  Virginia,  are  the  limits  of  its  appearance 
towards  the  south  ;  but  it  la  rare  in  these  states:  and,  in  Lower  Jersey  and 
the  vicinity  of  New  York,  it  is  seen   only  in  the  swamps  of  white  cedar 

iCupressiis  /huyoides),  with  which  it  is  scantily  mingled.  According  to 
*ur8h,  the  two  forms  of  this  8[jecies,  though  united  in  one  by  Michaux,  arc 
fpecifically  and  constantly  different.  He  never  saw  them  botl»  growing  in  the 
name  place,  or  even  near  one  anotlicr.  L.  a.  pendula  was  intrmluced  by 
Peter  CoUinson,  in  I7:i9 ;  and  the  original  tree  planted  by  him  at  Peck- 
ham  woA  afterwards  removed  to  Mill  Hill ;  where  it  wai»  cut  down,  says 
Sir  James  Edward  Smith,  **  about  the  year  1800,  to  make  a  rail,  by  ita 
sapient  poaseafior.  The  abundance  of  seeds,"  he  adds,  "  which  it  annually 
produced  might  have  been  a  for  more  lusting  source  of  profit,  tis  few  exotic 
treei  are  more  worthy  of  cultivation.  It  was  from  this  tree  that  Solander 
first  described  L,  a.  p^udula  a«  a  distinct  species,  Z.  a.  rubra  not  having 
been  introduced  till  1760.  The  original  tree  of  this  latter  varJeiy  was  planted 
by  John  Duke  of  Argyll  at  Whitton,  where  Sir  Jaiucs  Edward  Suitth  and 
Mr.  Lambert  saw  it  curly  in  the  present  century,  and  where  we  examined 
it  on  the  Slst  of  July,  1837,  and  fouml  it  between  40  ft.  and  50  ft.  hi^h.  The 
wood,  in  America,  and  especially  in  Canada,  according  to  Michaux,  is  con- 
sidered among  the  most  valuable  timber,  and  has  no  fault  except  its  weight. 
In  the  district  of  Maine,  it  i»  more  esteemed  tlian  any  other  rcsinouH  wooti, 
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for  the  knees  of  vessels  i  and  Mkhaux  thinks  that  it  would  be  much  more 
employed  in  America  than  it  Is,  if  it  were  not  comparatively  rare  there.  la 
Britain,  it  can  only  be  considered  as  a  curious  or  ornamental  tree.  Seeds 
are  sometimes  ripened  in  this  country,  and  arc  also  sometimes  imported ;  in 
consequence  of  which,  both  varieties  are  not  uncommon  in  the  nurseries, 

Statiitkm.  lArix  amerieAna  r&bra.  In  the  mviront  of  London.  At  Syon,  It  if  (77  f^.  hlfh»^ 
the  dUfiwier  of  the  Iruuk  I  ft.  3  in,  and  of  the  heut  33  ft.  ThU  Iree  it  figured  in  our  lut  Volume. 
—  ikiulh  of  London.  In  Surrey,  »t  Famham  Cattle,  3S  year*  pUnted.  it  i*  iJUa.  high,  the  dUraetcr 
dTthettunlt  in.  Bin.  ;  ot  Bagvhot  Park,  1«  Tears  planted,  ititJLSft.  high:  at  Cl.irpTn..i>t  ^  i.  70  ft. 
high,  the  dLaractcr  of  the  trunk  1  ft.  6  in.,  and  of  the  head  H)tt.     In  the  life  of  .)•  r  ler*'* 

Nursery,  10  year*  planted,  it  if  :2i  ft.  high. —North  of  Londoi}.     In  Bedri>rcl*liirt  ,  ,   it  )• 

6Sft.  hi^h,  the  diametpf  of  the  trunk  2  ft  6<n.,  and  of  the  head  65  fl,      tn  \W»tv.  i  »fnb* 

Ab)>ey,  W  jreart  platit«d,  it  ii  84  n.  high,  diameter  of  the  trunk  3  ft.,  and  lif  the  head  4l:  ft.  In  Wor« 
oeaterahire,  at  Crnome,  Vt  year*  planted,  it  ii  9(>  ft.  high,  the  diameter  or  the  trunk  1  ft.  6  in.,  and  of 
the  head  S»ft  — In  }icotland,  in  the  enrironf  of  Edinburgh,  at  Dalhouite  Ca«t)p,  IS  vcar*  planted, 
h  is  19  ft.  high. —  In  Ireland,  in  the  GiasneTin  Botanic  Garden,  20  yearf  old,  it  U  lt> ft.  high.  AC 
Cypre**  Gro*e,  near  Dublin.  It  is  *Oft.  high.  lu  King**  County,  at  Charierille  Forcrt,  iS  yeart 
planted,  it  it  94  It.  hl^h. 

Larit  amrricAna  MMttHla.  In  England  tn  Berkahiro,  at  White  Knight*,  34  yean  planted,  it  ia 
48  ft  hjgh.  In  Sunbrdahtre,  at  Trentham,  Sril  yean  planted,  it  ii  40  ft.  nigh,  the  diameter  of  the 
trunk  1  ft.  45ii,,  aitd  of  the  head  25  fL  In  Worceater,  at  Croome,  35  yean  planted,  it  it  40ft.  high. 
->  lit  Soutland,  in  the  Experimental  Garden,  Edinburgh. 6  yean  planted.  It  it  IS  ft.  high. —  In  Ire- 
land. AtTerenure,  near  Dublin,  V*  year*  planted,  it  if  lU  ft.  high.  In  Louth,  at  Orid  Trmple. 
St&  yean  planted,  it  if  Si  ft  high. 

Commercial  Slatistici.  Price  of  seeds,  in  Loudon,  2,i,  &d.  per  or.  ,*  of  plunts, 
lO*.  per  too.  At  Bollwyller,  plants  are  jJ  francs  each ;  and  at  New  York, 
7S  cents. 

Genus  V, 


CE'DRUS  Barret.    The  Cedar.     Lin,  Syif.  Monoe'cia  Mpnad^lphia. 

Utn^/UMion.     Barrelier  Plantv  per  Galliam,  &r.,  atMerrat»,  &c.,  Ic.  489l 

tfmmifPiet,  Plnut  Lin.,  ui  part ;  ^liiea  Fob-.,  in  i«rt ;  Lktix  Tbttna.,  in  put }  CMrr.  Fir.  ;  C«der, 
Cer. 

D^iwition.  Some  tuppoae  the  word  Cedrua  to  be  derived  from  Cetinm,  a  brook  in  Judea,  on  the 
faanka  or  which  the  cedar  of  Lebanon  wa*  otice  plentiful :  othen  (.tee  AT  Tk^ii  Glou.  Bot ,  p.  3m.), 
Ihm  kafo,  1  burn  j  from  the  wood  of  tome  or  the  kind*  of  cedar  being  burned  aa  incente :  and 
otherhftom  the  Arabic  k^diottm^or  kidrii  power,  (Sec  GoliHt  Lewxm  ArafK,  col.  18iJI.) 

Detcription.  Majestic  evergreen  trees ;  natives  of  Asia  and  Africa,  with 
large  spreading  branches.  Extremely  ornamental,  and  one  species  producing 
excellent  timber. 

t   1.  C  LiBA^Nt  Barr.    The  Cedar  of  Lebanon. 

IdntiflaUion,    Barrel.  Ic,  499. ;  Edw.  Orolth,,  t.  188.  ;  Lawton'a  Mannal,  p.  38a  ;  Boo  Jardlolcy. 

ed.  18J7.  p.  Wl.  • 

a^nanMmet     /tnut  Ccdru*  Lin.  Sp.  JPl,,  14^.  Sfftt.,  td.  Reich..  4.  p.  174.,  Sutit*  in  Beet'M  Cfeltk, 

Hutu.   Bvet.    SyL,  P-  311.,  AiL   Mort.   Kne.,  3.  p.  3m..  VUm,  So.  PL,  S.    p.  34i ,  mUit,  BerL 


Bauma.,  p.  1^14. ;  P.  <h\\\*  fajcieul&ilt.  &t.  Du  Soi  Harbk. 


.©d.  Pott. 


2.  p.  ISO. ;  Mrix  CMnia 


MitL  Diet,  No.  $.;  lArix  orientAlU  T^uru.  Int^,  p,  586.,  Du  Ham.  Arb.,  I.  p.  335.;  C«drus 
ni4gna  Dod.  PempLt  867.;  C  conlfera  B^mJk.  Pht.,  p.  49a,  lum  Hi$t.^  p  14(Mk  ;  C.  phanlce* 
Reneaim.  Sp.,  p.  47.  :  CMrua  BfU.  It.,  p.  16i,  Cam.  Epi/.,  p.  ST.;  A'iue*  CMru>  Poit.  DicL 
Eiuye.,  &  PL  Sia.  N.  Du  Ham.,  5.  n.  $S7^  Lindl.  In  Pemn,  Qfe. 
ElmwiHgt.  Du  Ham  Arli.,  1,  L  132. ;  Trew  Ehret.  t  1.  4.  &.  60,  and  fil. ;  Nor.  Act  A.  S,  C., 
Jt  Apu,  t.  la  r.  1.  7.  11,  li\,  and  14.  ;  Barrel  Ic,  t.  499  ;  Edw.  Omith.,  L  184  ;  Lamb,  Pin.,  ed.  2.» 
C  SI.  ;  OUT^.  S367.  ;   and  the  plateAofthii  tree  In  our  latt  Volume. 

Spec,  Char.,  ^c.  Leaves  lufted,  perennial.  Cones  ovate,  abrupt  j  their  scales 
close- pres-sed.  Crest  of  the  anthers  ovate,  flat,  erect.  (Smith.)  Cones 
ovate,  from  3  in.  to  5  in.  long,  and  from  2  in.  to  2.J  in.  broad.  Seeds  of  an 
irregular  triangular  forni ;  nearly  ^  in.  long,  with  a  very  broad  membrana- 
ceous wing.  Cotyledons  6.  A  tree,  a  native  of  Syria,  on  Mount  Lebanon  ; 
and  of  the  north  of  Africa,  on  Mount  Atlas.  Introduced  before  1683. 
Varietiet. 

tC  L,2  J^lm  arghtteii  has  the  leaves  of  a  silvery  hue  both  above  and 
below.     There  are  very  large  trees  of  this  variety  at  Wbitton  and 
Pain*s  Hill,  and  a  dwarf  bushy  one,  remarkable  for  its  silvery  aspect.  , 
at  the  Countess  of  Shaftesbury's  villa  (formerly  the  residence  orj 
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ThoinBon  the  poet),  on  the  banks  of  the  Thames  at  Richmond^  of 
which  there  is  a  portrait  in  our  last  Volume.     It  \a  singular  that  the 
nurserymen  have  never  taken  the  trouble  to  raise  ptfmts  from  the 
a«eda,  or  from  scion.s,  of  this  very  beautiful  variety, 
f  C.L.3  nana  is  a  very  dwarf  variety,  of  which  we  have  only  seen  one 
plant  at  Uendon  Rectory,  Middlesex,  which,  10  or  12  years  old» 
IS  only  fipom  2  ft.  to  3  ft.  high,  making  shoots  from  *  in.  to  3  in.  in  a 
year. 
Ofker    Varieties,      At  Pepper    Harrow,  in    Surrey,    the   seat  of  Lord 
Viscount  MiJdIeton,  there  are  a  ijreat  many  cedar  trees,  some  of  which 
are  quite  fastigiate  in  their  habit  of  growth,  resembling  immense  cypresses  j 
while  others  have  tlie  branches  depressed  at  their  insertion  in  the  trunk,  and 
their  extremities  pendulous  like  those  of  the  hemlock  spruce.     Some  are 
dwarf  and  bushy,  and  others  wry  tall,  with  comparatively  few  branches ;  the 
leaves  of  some  ore  dark  green,  while  those  ot  others  are  quite  glaucous, 
The  cones  are  of  very  different  sizes.     Tliese  variations  arise,  no  doubt] 
simply  from  the  tendency  of  the  cedar  to  sport  when  raised  from  seed  i  as 
similar  variations  are  always  found,  more  or  less,  wiierever  the  cedar  has  been 
planted  in  considerable  quantities,     [n  the  Garden  Lemonnier,  at  Versaiilea» 
IS    a  cedar  about  '20  ft.  higb,  witli  a  trunk  2  ft.  in  circumference  at  the 
base.     It  is  apparently  very  old,  and  has  a  knotty  stunted  appearance,  like 
the  gnarled  branches  of  an  aged  oak.     It  hah  never  produced  seeds    {Ann, 
(Cllort.,  xvi.  p.  337 Jl,  and  is  most  probably  only  a  variation. 
Detcripthn.     A  widely  spreading  tree,  general  1}  from  oO  ft,  to  80  ft,  high ; 
and,  when  standing  singly,  covering  a  space  with  its  branches,  the  diameter  of 
which  is  often  much  greater  tlimi  its  height.     The  leading  shoot,  in  young 
trees, generally  inclines  to  one  side,  but  it  becomes  erect,  an  the  tree  increases 
in  hdgnt     It  is  covered  with  a  brownish 
bark,  which  becomes  cracked  as  the  tree 
advances  in  age.  Thehorizontal  branches, 
or  Jimbs,  when  the  tree  is  exposed  on 
every  side,  are  very  large  in  proportion 
to    the  trunk :    they  are  disposed    in 
distinct  layers,  or  stages,  and  the  dis- 
tance to  which  they  extend  diminishes 
■I  they  approach  the  top :    thus  forming 
a  p)Taituda]  head,  broati  in  proportion 
to  its  height.      The  extrcmilifcs  of  the 
lower  branches,  in  such  trees,  generally' 
rest  on  the  ground,  bent  down  by  their 

own  weight;  but  they  do  not  root  into  it.  The  summit,  in  young  trees,  it 
spiry;  but  in  old  trees  it  becomes  broad  and  flattened.  When  the  cedar  of 
Lebanon  is  drawn  up  among  other  trees,  it  produces  a  clean  straight  trunk, 
dtflering  only  in  appearance  from  that  of  the  larch  in  the  colour  of  its  bark ; 
but  having  been  long  considered  more  as  an  omamcntnl  than  a  useful  tree,  it 
is  seldom  found  planted  in  masses,  or  intermixed  with  other  tree,s  in  planta^ 
tiona.  If  a  branch  of  the  cedar  is  cut  off,  it  is  stated  in  Laiubcrt's  PUiut,  thzt 
"  the  part  remaining  in  the  trunk  gradually  Iryosens  itself,  and  assumes  a 
round  form  resembling  a  potato;  and,  if  the  hurk  covcu-ing  it  be  struck  smartly 
with  a  hammer,  the  knot  leaps  out."  This  fact.  Mr.  Lambert  states,  was 
communicated  to  him  by  Sir  Joseph  Banks ;  btit  he  adds  that  he  had  tried 
the  experiment  himself.  The  branchlcts  are  disjtosed  in  a  flat  fan^like 
manner  on  the  branches  •  and,  m  they  arc  niimcroua  and  thickly  set  with 
leoves,  single  detached  trees  appcur,  at  a  little  diBtooce,  a  dense  mass  of 
foliage.  The  leaves  are  straight,  about  I  in.  long,  ^lender^  nearly  cylindrical, 
tapering  to  a  point,  and  are  on  short  footstalks  :  they  are  generally  of  a  dark 
grass  green ;  but,  in  the  variety  called  the  silver  cedar,  they  have  a  beautiful 
gtoucouB  hue.     The  leaves,  which  remain  two  years  on  the  branches,  ore  at 
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first  produced  in  tufts;  the  buds  from  which  they  spring  having  the  appear- 
ance of  abortive  shoots,  which,  instead  of  becoming  branches,  only  produce  a 
tuft  of  leaves  pressed  close!  v  ^^^^ 

together  in  a  kind  of  whorl. 
These  buds  continue,  for 
several  years  in  succession* 
to  procfuce  every  spring  a 
new  tuft  of  Iraves,  placed 
above  those  of  the  preceding 
year;  and  thus  each  bud 
may  be  said  to  make  a  slight 
growth  annually,  but  so 
slowly,  that  it  can  scarcely 
be  perceived  to  have  ad- 
vanced a  line  in  length; 
hence,  many  of  these  buds 
may  be  found  on  old  trees, 

which  have  eitjht  or  ten  rings,  _.    ^ 

each  ring  being  the  growth 

of  one  year;  and  sometimes  they  ramify  a  little.  At  length,  sooner  or  later 
they  produce  the  male  and  female  flowers.  The  male  catkins  are  simple, 
solitary,  of  a  reddish  hue,  about  2  in,  long,  terminal,  and  turning  upwards. 
They  are  composed  of  a  great  number  of  sessile,  imbricated  st^iraens,  on  a 
common  axis.  Each  stamen  is  furnished  with  an  anther  with  2  cells,  which 
open  lengthwise  by  their  lower  part;  and  each  terminates  in  a  sort  of  crest 
pointing  upwards.  The  pollen  is  yellowish,  and  is  produced  in  great  abun- 
dance. Tnc  female  catkins  arc  short,  erect,  roundish,  and  rather  oval ;  they 
<  hange,  after  fecundation,  into  ovate-oblong  cones,  which,  when  they  ap- 
proach maturity,  become  from  2  J  in.  to  5  in.  long.  The  cones  are  of  agreyish 
brown,  with  a  plum-coloured  or  pinkish  bloom  when  young,  which  they  lose 
as  they  approach  maturity:  i  hey  are  composed  of  a  series  of  coriaceous  im- 
bricated scales,  laid  flat,  and  firmly  pressed  against  each  other  in  an  oblique 
spiral  direction.  The  scales  arc  very  broad,  obtuse,  and  truncated  at  the 
summit;  very  thin,  and  slightly  denticulated  at  the  edge;  and  reddish  and 
shining  on  the  flat  part.  Each  scale  contains  2  seeds,  each  surmounted  by  a 
very  thin  membranaceous  wing,  of  which  the  upper  part  is  very  broad,  and 
the  lower  narrow,  enveloping  the  greater  part 
of  the  seed.  The  conc^  arc  very  finnly  at- 
tached to  the  branches :  they  neither  o|ien 
nor  fall  off"  as  in  the  other  Jhietinie  j  but,  when 
pipe,  the  scales  become  loose,  and  drop  gradu- 
'dly,  leavuig  the  axis  of  the  cone  still  fixed  on 
the  branch.  The  seeds  are  of  an  irreguUu*, 
but  somewhat  triangular,  form,  nearly  I J  in. 
long,  of  a  lightish  brown  colour.  Every  part 
of  the  cone  abounds  with  resin,  which  some- 
times exudes  from  between  the  scales.  The 
lemale  catkins  ore  produced  in  October,  but 
the  cones  do  not  ap()ear  till  the  end  of  the 
second  year ;  and,  if  not  gathered,  they  will 
remain  attached  to  the  tree  for  several  years. 
The  tfL'e  does  not  be»;in  to  produce  cones  till  it  is  25  or  30  years  old ;  aod, 
even  then,  the  seeds  in  such  cones  are  generally  imperfect,  and  il  is  not  till 
after  several  years  of  bearin«,%  that  seeils  from  the  cones  of  young  trees  can 
be  depended  on.  Some  cedars  produce  only  male  catkins,  and  these  in  im- 
mense abundance;  others  only  female  catkins;  and  some  both.  There  are 
trees  at  VVhitton,  Pepper  Harrow,  and  other  places,  which,  though  upwards 
of  1 00  years  old,  and  of  vigorous  growth,  have  scarcely  ever  produced  either 
jnale  or  female  catkins.  The  duration  of  the  cedar  is  supposed  to  extend  to 
reral  centuries. 
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The  rate  of  growth  of  the  cedar  is  generally  considered  «low;  but,  under 
favourable  circumstances,  it  is  at  least  as  rapid  as  that  of  other  reeinous 
trees.  Loiseleur  Dcslongcbamps,  in  his  very  able  article  on  the  cedar  in 
the  Xouveau  Du  Hnmcl^  compares  the  rate  of  growth  of  the  tree  in  Eng- 
land and  France,  by  showing  tlie  increase  in  a  given  ^70 
number  of  jcars  of  the  trees  at  Chelsea,  and  of  that 
in  I  he  Jardin  des  Plantes.  The  trees  in  the  Chelsea 
Garden  were  planted  in  1683,  being  then  3  ft.  high ; 
and,  in  1706,  two  of  them  were  upwarda  of  \2  ft.  6  in. 
in  girt  at  a  ft.  from  the  ground,  and  their  branches 
extended  more  than  s?0  ft.  on  every  side ;  which 
branches.  Miller  adds,  *'  though  thev  were  produced 
1 2  ft,  or  1 4  ft.  above  the  surface,  did,  at  every  termi- 
nation, hang  sery  near  the  ground,  and  thereby  afford 
a  {goodly  shade  in  the  hottest  season  o'f  the  year."  The  cedar  ia  the  Jardin 
des  Flantes  measured,  in  1 786,  at  tiie  ground,*4  ft.  Gin.  French  (about  5  ft, 
English)  in  circumference;  in  1802,  according  to  M.  Dntour  {Nouv.  Diet, 
trHixt.  Nat.,  iv.  p.  449.),  it  was  7  ft.  10  in.  (nearly  8  ft.  6  in.);  and  in  1812, 
when  it  was  78  years  old,  it  was  8  ft.  8  in.  (ft  ft.  4Ain.)  In  1834,  according 
f  o  the  Return  Paper  we  received  from  M.  Mirbel,  the  same  tree,  then  exactly 
HK)  years  old,  was  10  ft.  6  in.  ( 1 1  ft.  4 in.)  in  circumference;  and  the  largest 
of  the  Chelsea  cedars,  in  the  same  year,  was  nearly  15  ft.  in  circumference, 
they  being  upwards  of  150  years  old.  The  rapid  growth  of  the  Chelsea 
cedars  during  the  first  83  years  is  accounted  for  by  the  circumstance  of  their 
standing  near  a  pojfid,  into  which  their  roots  extended  ;  and,  when  this  pond 
was  filled  up  (which  it  was  a  few  years  after  1706,  when  Miller  measured 
ihem),  their  growth  was  instantly  checked;  and  so  much  so,  that,  in  1793, 
when  measured  by  Sir  Joseph  Banks,  the  largest  was  only  12ft.  ll|in.  in 
circumference,  having  in-  i^tfX 
creaaed  only  5A  in.  in  30 
years.  The  cedar  in  the 
Jardin  des  Plantes,  though 
the  most  celebrated,  ia  not 
the  largest  in  France : 
another  plant,  brought 
from  England  by  Jussieu 
at  the  same  time,  and 
planted  in  the  garden  oi 
the  C -hateau  de  Montigny, 
had  a  trunk,  m  I83j?,  when 
measured  by  M.  Murat, 
nearly  17 ft.  French(l&ft. 
5  in.  English)  in  circum- 
ference at  4  ft.  from  the 
grotmd.  It  had  lost  its 
leading  8hoot,and  was  only 
a  little  higher  than  the  tree 

in  the  Jnrdtn  des  Plantes.  r**  o«0m#  Oodur 

The  two  largest  cedars  at  >.  ,  ,  /  t-  \ 

Whitton,  which,  in  1837.  were  105  years  old  from  the  seed  (se*?  p.  5*0. 
were  upwards  of  70  ft.  high,  with  trunks  14ft.  ft  in.  in  circumference  at  2  ft. 
from  the  ground.  The  pijiaster,  Scotch  |»iuc,  silver  fir,  »nd  lurch,  at 
Whitton,  in  the  same  soil  swid  situation,  had  not  made  nearly  so  much  timber; 
though  II  is  proper  to  state  that  these  last  kind**  bad  rather  less  room  than 
ihc  cedars.  One  of  the  largest  of  these  cedars  was  blown  down  in  the  violent 
storm  of  wind  in  November,  1836,  The  lower  part  of  the  tnmk,  after  being 
squared,  mcaaured  nearly  4  ft.  on  the  side;  and  the  annual  growths  were  so 
lurge,  that  20  o(  them  measured  across  G\  in.  The  largest  of  these  annual 
layern  waa  no  less  than  |  in,,  and  the  sniaUest  exceeded  \  in.     A  plank  of  ihts 
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most  remarkable  tree  was  kindly  presented  to  us  by  the  proprietor,  J*  Qost- 
ling,  Esq.;  on  a  portion  of  which  we  made  several  experiments,  which  proved 
it  to  be  very  inrerior  in  point  of  strength 
to  the  common  English-grown  Scotch 
pine,  and  the  remainder  we  Fiave  had  made 
mto  a  table.  The  colour  and  ihe  grain  of 
the  wood  are  precisely  the  same  as  those  o^ 
a  specimen  accompanied  by  cones  and  leaves 
received  by  Mr.  Lambert  from  Morocco. 
At  St-  Ann's  Hill  is  a  cedar  planted  by  the 
Honourable  Mrs.  Fox,  in  1794,  which»  ii. 
1834,  yvatu  50  ft.  high,  diameter  of  the 
trunk  3  ft.  6  in.,  and  of  the  head  12  ft. 
At  Redleaf,  near  Penshurst,  there  are 
cedars  which,  in  1S37,  were  3Gft.  high, 
and  girted  4  ft.  6  in.  at  3  ft.  from  the 
ground.  These  were  raised  from  seeds  exactly  20  years  before,  by  the  pro- 
prietor, W.  Wells,  Esq.,  who  purchased  the  cone  from  which  the  seeds  were 
taken  in  a  London  seed-shop  in  1816.  Another  cedar  at  Redleaf,  after  being 
planted  27  years,  when  under  3  ft,  high,  is  52  ft,  high,  and  5  ft.  &in.  in  circum- 
ference at  3  ft.  from  the  ground.  In  Scotland  and  Ireland,  in  sheltered  situa- 
tions, and  on  good  soil,  the  growth  of  the  cedar  is  found  to  be  nearly  as  rapid 
as  that  of  ihe  larch.  When  the  leading  shoot  of  the  cedar  is  broken,  it 
does  not  form  another,  and  cease*  to  grow  in  height.  The  cedar  in  the  Jardiu 
des  Planter,  which  lost  its  leader  at  the  commencement  of  the  French  revo- 
lution, has  not  increased  in  height  since;  but  its  branches  have  extended 
45ft.  French  (nearly  50ft.  English)  on  each  side,  giving  a  diameter  to  the 
head  of  nearly  l(N>ft'. 

The  most  rcmnrkuhle  cedars  in  point  of  age,  near  London,  are  those  in 
the  Chcisea  Botanic  tJarden,  now  in  a  state  of  rapid  decay  ;  and  of  which 
Jtg.  2270.  IS  a  portrait  to  the  scale  of  I  in,  to  50  it.  There  was  till  lately  a 
fine  old  tree  at  Mammersmith,  in  the  L-ardcn  of  a  house  which  waji  formerly 
occupied  by  Bishop  Atterbury,  of  which  /g,  2:^72.  is  a  portrait  from  an  en- 
graving by  Strutt.  There  is  a  very  old  cedar  at  Enfield  (Jg,  22G9,),  by  some 
supposed  to  be  older  than  the  Chelsea  cedars. 
At  Croome,  in  Worcestershire,  there  is  a  cedar 
remarkable  for  its  magnitude,  and  the  naked- 
ness of  its  branches,  of  which  ^g.  227  L  is  a 
portrait  reduced  from  a  drawing  kindly  made 
for  us  by  Miss  Radcliife  of  Worcester.  The 
tallest  cedar  in  the  neighbourhood  of  London 
18  one  at  Kenwood,  figured  in  onr  last  Volume, 
which  is  95 ft.  high;  and  the  handsomeM  is 
one  at  8yon,  also  figured  in  our  last  Volume, 
and  of  which ,/%.  >!268.  is  a  portrait  reduced 
to  the  same  scale  as  the  other  figures  of  cedars 
here  given.  In  Scotland,  the  largest  cedars 
are  at  Hopetoun  Mouse,  and  in  Dalkeith  Park; 
and  there  is  a  very  handsome  one,  comparatively  young,  on  the  estate  of  Gray, 
in  Forfarshire,  oi^  which /g.  2-273.  is  a  portrait,  'reduced  from  a  drawing  sent 
to  us  by  Mr.  Itobertson,  gardener  to  Earl  (Jrav,  at  Kinfauns  Castle.  The 
largest  cedars  in  Ireland  are  believed  to  be  those  at  Castletown,  the  seat 
of  Colonel  Conolly ;  or  at  Mount  Anviile,  the  scat  of  Counsellor  West, 

Gtngrnpftj/.  The  cedar  of  Lebanon  la  generally  supposed  to  grow  no 
where  but  on  that  mountain;  but  it  was  discovered,  in  1832,  on  several 
mountains  of  the  same  group,  by  N.  Bove,  ex-director  of  agriculture  of  Ibra- 
ham  Pavha,  at  Cairo.  In  passing  from  Sakhlch^  to  Der-el-Khamer,  on 
the  afternoon  of  October  1 1.,  M.  Bov^  passed  through  a  valley,  the  right 
side  of  which  was  bounded  by  a  mountain,  and  on  its  aunimit  some  thou- 
sands of  cedars  of  Lebanon  were  growing,  covered  with  catkins.     "  These 
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trees,*'  be  says,  **are  from  3  ft.  to   16  ft.  French,  in  circumference,   and 

their  height  exceeds  50ft.  French.  I  suppose,"  lie  aJds,', "  tliat  they  owe 
their  preservation  to  their  being  situated  on  a  mountain  difficult  of  access, 
and  at  a  distance  frotn  town^^  where  their  wood  couid  be  used,  and  to  which 
from  their  present  habitat,  it  could  now  be  only  transported  on  the  backs 
of  animals."  (Ann.  Scitn,  Xat,,  2.  s.,  vol.  i.  p.  235.)  The  cedar  has  also  been 
lately  discovered  on  Mount  Atlaji,  whence  cones,  and  specimens  of  the 
branches,  leaves,  and  wood,  have  been  sent  by  Mr.  Druminond  Hay,  the 
British  consul  at  Tangier,  to  Mr.  Lambert  ;  and  specimens  ti«.ve  also  been 
received  from  Morocco  by  P.  B.  Webb,  Esq.  The  probability  is,  that  the 
range  of  the  tree  not  only  extends  over  the  whole  of  that  group  of  moun- 
tains which  is  situated  between  Damascus  and  Tripoli  in  Syria,  and  which 
includes  the  Libaiius  and  Moimis  Auianus  and  Taurus  ol  antiquity,  and 
various  other  mountains,  but  that  its  distribution  on  the  mountainous  re- 
gions of  the  north  of  Africa  is  extensive  ;  though  of  the  botany  of  these 
latter  regions  scarcely  anything  is  at  present  known.  The  ancient  writers 
who  mctition  the  cedar  state  that  it  had  many  different  habitats;  and 
Theophrastus  and  Pliny  make  it  a  native  of  E^gypt,  Crete,  C^^^prus,  &c. ; 
but,  as  they  included  the  junipers,  and  probably  several  other  trees,  under 
the  general  name  of  Cedrus,  no  reliance  can  be  placed  on  their  testimony. 
The  cedar  has  been  said  by  some  authors,  both  Continental  and  British, 
to  be  a  native  of  Mounts  Amanus  and  Taurus,  and  of  Siberia;  but»  though 
the  first  statement  is  probably  true,  the  second,  as  will  hereafter  be  shown, 
is  decided! v  erroneous.  Loiseleur  Deslongchamps  in  the  Xomyeau  Du 
ffamrif  and  Baudrillart  in  the  Dicfionnairc  des  Emu  et  Forets^  inform  us 
that  Belon  found  the  cedar  growing  on  Mount  Amanus  and  Mount  Taurus ; 
and  that  Pallas  states,  in  his  Ohtrrvatioru  faiUt  daru  »n  Voyage^  ^c,  that 
he  found  it  in  the  countries  between  the  Wolga  and  the  Tobol,  in  Siberia, 
and  on  the  Altaic  Mountains,  Baudrillart  adding  that  he  had  been  infonncd 
by  a  Bussian  officer  in  the  administration  of  the  forests,  that  the  wood  of  the 
cedars  found  in  Siberia  was  so  soft  and  so  brittle,  as  to  be  untit  for  the  con- 
Btruction  of  ships.  Mr.  Lambert  also  quotes  Pallas,  to  prove  that  the  cedar, 
in  Siberia,  does  not  thrive  so  well  in  dry  as  in  moist  ground. 

Belon,  who  wrote  about  1550,  mentions  the  cedar  among  the  **  singulari- 
tiei  *'  observed  by  him  during  his  travels  in  the  East  (see  L^t  Obserr.,  &c., 
p.  162.  166.);  and  states  that  it  grows  not  only  on  Mount  Libanus,  "on  which 
some  remain  even  to  this  day,  planted,  as  it  is  thought,  by  8olomon  himself;  " 
but  also  "  on  the  mountain:^  Taurus  and  Amanus,  in  cold  stony  places/* 
He  adds  that  the  merchants  of  the  factory  of  Tripoli,  in  Syria,  told  him 
that  "  the  cedar  grew  on  the  declivity  of  Mount  Lebanon  next  that  cJty, 
and  that  the  inhabitants  of  Syria  made  boats  of  it,  for  want  of  the  pine 
tree."  In  Belongs  treatise,  Dr  Arboribw  Con\ferUf  published  in  1553,  the 
author  says  he  was  told  that  the  cedar  of  Solomon  is  found  on  Mount  Le^ 
banon,  and  also  on  Amanus  and  Taurus,  and  on  the  mountains  above  Nicea ; 
but  nowhere  in  the  Isle  of  Crete.  He  then  mentions  several  kinds  of  juniper, 
all  of  which  he  calls  cedars ;  and  states  it  to  be  his  opinion,  that  the  great 
cedar  of  Mount  Lebanon  was  not  the  wood  used  for  building  Solomon's 
temple,  fp.  iv.)  In  another  page,  after  relating  his  visit  to  Mount  Lebanon, 
he  says,  "  Right  true  and  excellent  are  the  trees  of  Mount  Lebanon."  He 
afterwards  describes  their  appearance  and  mode  of  growth,  adding :  '*  The  cedora 
that  we  saw  on  Amaoua  and  Taurus  were  very  similar  to  these.  They  grow  in 
moist  places,  like  tJiosein  which  the  spruce  fir  (picea,  ^^bies  L.)  delights ;  and 
they  are  also  found  in  moist  valleys  :  —  Ccdros  quas  in  Amano  ct  Tauro  vidi- 
mus, eandem  cum  prsedicds  hubcre  siniilitudincni  compermms.  In  huniidis  natt 
quetnadmodum  picea,  oblcctatur,  atque  etiiuu  con*-HllcJii  humorem  habentes 
ier|ui.**  He  adds  that  these  trees  grow  some w hut  like  the  silver  fir  (abies, 
Picea  L.)t  but  have  a  portion  of  the  trunk  smooth  (glabro),  and  unclothed.  It 
is  very  probable,  the  trees  found  by  Belon  on  Mounts  Amanus  and  TauruH 
were  not  cedars  of  Lebanon,  hut  the  Pinus  Chnhra.  With  regard  to  the 
assertion,  that   Palhu  found  the  cedar  in   Siberia,  M.   Delamarre,  in  his 
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T^aUe  pratique  de  la  CuUure  des  Ptm,  p.  315.,  observes :  —  "  There  appeani 
to  be  an  error  in  the  statement  that  Pallas  found  the  cedar  in  Siberia,  and  on 
the  Altaic  Mountains.  M,  Ferry,  a  literary  man,  who  resided  three  years  in 
Siberia,  has  published  a  paper  lu  the  SihHothcqve  Ph/sico-economique^  in  which 
he  proves  that  the  tree  called  by  the  French  translator  of  Pallas's  TraveU  tlie 
cedar,  was,  in  fact,  Pinus  Cevthra  ;.  the  Kussian  name  for  which  is  kedr.  He 
adds,  in  confirmation  of  this,  that  Pallas,  in  his  Flora  Rostica^  does  not  men- 
tion the  cedar  of  Lebanon,  though  he  speaks  fuUy  of  P.  Cevxhra  (Ff.  Roas,^ 
p.  4.);  stating  that  he  found  it  both  in  forests  by  itself,  and  intermixed  with 
other  trees  ;  and  that  it  preferred  cold  moist  places  to  dry  ground.  M.  Ferry 
adds  that  Pallas,  in  his  TV^tvi,  invariably  ealU  the  trees  he  mentions  by  their 
popular  names  in  their  native  countries;  and  that  the  French  translator, 
meeting  with  the  word  kedr  in  the  German  work,  fancied  that  it  must  mean 
cedar,  and  translated  it  accordingly/*  M.  Loiseleur  Deslongchamps  has  also 
noticed  this  error  in  an  article  entitled  Hatoirt  du  Cedrc  du  Lihan,  published 
in  the  Annalcs  de  rAgric,  FraHf.,  for  1837,  a  copy  of  which  we  have  received 
since  this  sheet  was  in  t_vpe. 

History.  Thv  (Irit  account  we  have  of  the  cedar  of  Lebanon  U  that  contAined  in  the  BiUr,  wher» 
we  arc  told  thai  Mij-(  •  i  <  'rnmanded  the  lepcn  amcwg  the  Uraclitci  to  make  no  offbnns  or  two  •par- 

row«,  cedar  w 'iit   i%  n  lock  of  wool  twice  dyed),  and  hvMoj).  (LeTit.,  xW,  4.  fi.l     The 

h«u*n  in  wbn  !w<?ll  were  purified  in  the  mdic  niatincr,  (Ibid.,  4y»  51.  and  52.)    WIkh 

Mort*  and  a... icrcd  to  ft^tcr^ficc  a  n^  h^ifpr  (Nunsbc-r*,  xix,  a.),  tJiey  were  also  cora^ 

■landed  to  tbro^^'  ccimt  uriofl,  hjuop,  and  ccartet  into  Ihtf  midnor  the  burning  ucrifice  -,  the  aabe» 
of  which  were  nthered  up  to  aenre  m  a  purification  from  *tn.  When  Solomon  rebuilt  the  t«tnple 
of  Jcruaaletn,  ne  obtainiM  permiuion  from  Hiratn,  king  of  Tyre,  to  cut  down  the  cedar  and  fit 
nceeaaarjr  ftom  Mount  I..etMnan  ;  and  for  ihiji  pnrprwe  he  fftit  ruurscore  thoiiiaiid  hewer*  to  cut 
down  the  trees.  There  was  alto  a  |>alaee  budt  by  iiolomort,  which  waj  calked  the  Houtc  of  the  Fbraat 
of  Lebanon,  fK^m  the  great  quantity  of  cedar  lued  in  its  coiutruclion.  Solomon  ii  ttatcd  to 
hare  paid  to  Hirnm  twenty  thouaaxid  measure*  of  wheat,  and  twenty  inciuurc*  of  pure  oil, 
annually,  while  the  work  was  in  progreat ;  and,  when  it  waa  completed,  he  ceded  to  him  twanlgr 
village*  in  fiallice.  In  the  Pialmft.  there  are  Crequeiit  aUufiont  to  the  cedar:  —  "  The  righleoua 
»hali  duuriih  like  the  palm  tree :  he  sbaU  grow  like  a  cedar  in  Lebanon."  "  The  hilU  were  covered 
with  it»  Miadow,  and  the  bouifh*  thereof  were  like  irooclly  cedars,"  &.('.  In  the  Bocik  of  Ezekidi  i« 
the  followinK  ttrlkitig  poMnige  :  — "  Uehold,  the  Auyrinn  wa*  a  ccxlar  in  Ijilianon,  with  a  fthadowing; 
nhroiid  of  a  nigh  utature  ;  .ind  hig  top  wa«  among  thick  IxMighL  The  waters  made  him  great ;  the 
<|««>p  let  htin  up  on  hi^h  with  her  river*  running  round  about  hka  plonta,  and  tent  out  her  Utile  rivera 
uittottll  the  tree*  of  the  field,  therefore  hk*  height  wu  exalted  above  all  the  trees  of  the  field, 
qnd  hifi  bo-ug}i»  were  multiplic-di  and  hii  branchei  became  long,  because  of  the  niulcitude  of 
the  water!  where  he  thot  forth.  All  Uie  fowU  of  heaven  made  their  n»t«  m  b't»  bought.  And 
under  hi*  braochea  did  all  Uae  tteasu  of  the  flcld  bring  forth  Iheir  jpoung,  and  undet  hi«  ahadow 
dwelt  all  great  nationi."  (Elackie),  xkxL  .1,  4,  5,  and  G)  Many  other  paaaagc*  tnifht  be  quoted, 
hut  th«e  will  cufllre  to  *how  the  very  frequent  allu»ioni  to  the  tree  in  Holy  Writ  sime  iienana, 
however,  lumtose  that  the  cedar  of  the  llibit  it  not  that  of  Mount  Lebanon  ;  ai  the  wood  of  the 
tatter,  though  slightly  flagrant,  ii  iint  duralde,  and  the  tree  cannot  be  ealletl  very  lofty.  It  i»  poaaible 
that  the  wiood  of  old  Itccc,  growing  in  their  native  habitat,  m.iy  be  much  harder,  of  finer  grain^  and 
ronaequently  leia  liable  to  corrupt,  than  the  timber  of  young  tree»  grown  rapidly  in  thic  country  ;  a.nd, 
though  there  Is  no  tree  now  emitting  on  Mount  Lebanon,  or  elaewheve,  of  very  lofty  stature,  the 
terms  employed  probably  alluded  rather  to  the  grandeur  and  magtiiflrt  nee  of  the  tree,  than  to  iu 
actual  height  Some  writers  have  supposed  thai  the  cedar  of  Uie  Biitle  was  a.  kind  of  juniper ,  others 
that  it  was  the  f'Odrus  tJeodira  ;  and  some,  that  it  might  tx.-  the  ThCija  artiruldta  ,  but  the  expres- 
•ion  of  the  PfiatmiKt,  when,  in  allusion  to  the  flourishing  i^tate  of  a  people,  he  says,  "thi-y  shall 
apread  tiieir  branchea  like  the  cedar,*'  eeemi  clearly  to  allude  ti>  the  cedar  of  I^bnnoo, 

!□  i^TofAue  history,  many  wntcrtr  mention  thi!  tuterittnc*^  aitd  durability  of  the  cedar     Diodorui 
Siculus  tells  lu  that  Seaostrit  the  Great,  king  of  Egypt,  built  a,  vessel  of  cedar,  !s!80  cubits  long,  which 
was  covered  with  gold  both  within  and  without  (Lib.  i.  \  'i.)    I'heophrastus  and  Phnysay  that  the 
Egyptians  used  the  cedar  instead  of  the  pine,  which  did  not  grow  In  their  rountry  {Thcuph  ,  lib.  v. 
eap.  8.  ;  P/r'it..  lib.  xr\.  rap.  40.^  ;  and  they  are  said  to  have  used  the  extract  of  cedar,  mixed  with 
other  drug)*,  to  preserve  their  mummies.    Tlie  largest  cedar  rerorded  In  ancient  history  is  one  which 
was  employed  to  make  a  galley  for  King  Demi'triuH.  which  had  eleven  ranks  of  oars ;   hut  thia 
tree,  as  It  grew  in  the  Isleof  rypnw,  was  proliahly  the  evergreen  cypress  ;  its  length  was  IjOft,  and 
its  thickness  1H  n.    Th  -  ^'—-"^■-  ('^ligula  had  construttcd  of  the  wood  of  the  cc<lar  what  he  called 
Libtiminn  •hip«,  of  »« I  •  were  enriched  with  precicui  clones,  and  the  sails  were  of  diObr- 

ent  colours;  and  wl:  '■   baths,  and  dining-rooms  decorated  with  paintihg  and  curving. 

(Siaf.  n«  Caitfiula,ciiy.  ......   ,  rirVv,  lib.  xiii.  Cap.  5.)    The  ancients  considered  the  c«<lar  •*  an 

incorruptible  kind  of  wwm<J,  which  would  last  Forever;  and  for  this  reason  tbcy  made  with  it  thdi- 
temples,  and  the  statuet  of  their  god*  and  klngi    Virgil  says,  — 

"  Quin  eiiam  vetemm  effigies  ex  otdioe  avorum 

Antitjua  e  cedrt>."  Mneid.  vil.  177. 

*'  Before  the  gates,  a  venerable  band. 
In  cedar  caxved,  the  L^tian  monarchs  stand."  PitVt  trans. 

According  to  Vltruvius  (lib.  iii.  ca{>.  P.),  the  leaves  of  the  iMpyrus,  and  other  objeeta,  were  rubljetl 
wUh  th<-  re»m  of  the  cedar,  an  oil,  or  Juice,  which  he  calls  cedria,  in  order  to  pieMrve  them  from 
ifi,  -',  According  to  Tliny  and  others,  it  did  the  Egyptian  mummies.    {Pirn.,  lib.  xvt. 

(.1  fiic.,  lib.  i.  \  V.)     Vitruvius  atto  mentions  the  JuiilnerJs  Ox$cedru«,  but  clearly  dia* 

li:  <m  the  groat  cedar,  which  is  supposed  to  be  the  cedar  of  l^banon.    The  relcbrated 

U',,-f..^  '■■  lJ..ii..iaf  Bphesus,  which  wx»  acmnnted  one  of  the  seven  wonders  of  the  world,  which 
loi*k  »■<>  yenrs  in  building,  and  w  hich  was  burned  down  to  the  ground  the  night  Alexander  the 
nretU  waa  Iwm.  was  prlrvripally  rnnitructed  r>f  cedar.  PJiiiy  K-lls  us  of  a  temple  of  Apollo  at  Utic* 
(the  wclL-kniDwn  city  of  that  name  in  Africa),  in  which  was  found  cetlnr  timber  that,  thougli  nearly 
UKXi'  yean  old,  was  perfectly  suuml.  At  Saguntum.  in  Spain,  continue*  Pliny,  wits  a  temple  consr. 
vratcdto  I>ittn«,  which  w»s  lnuill  2(Ht  year*  before  Ihe  destruction  nf  Trfiy  ;  anil  It  contained  a  "lalur 
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of  th«  Rf>d<I«««  rormed  of  cedar,  whtcb  h»d  been  Ibnncrty  takei  (torn  the  ItLitul  of  Zacynthui  CiKwr 

Zanle  " 

ihii  temple,  tUnding  in  ■  valley  beyond  the  wbIIj,  neaped  i  and  the  c«d«r  tnutgv  of  (he  goddeu  wat 


CAJied 

of  ehc  city,  after  having  endured 


ante)  Ity  the  iiihatjlUnti,  when  thcv  formed  the  colony  of  Sairuntuin. 
licReoM 


When  thf  inhabitantt 
eight  monihf,  deatroyed  thenuelveaand  their  tU;  by  Are, 


fouiul  by  HanntbaJ,  who  would  not  luffer  it  to  bo  injured  by  hU  toldlcrtv  The  booka  of  Nmna,  which 
W«r* prtMfved  *o  nunv  ceniurvo,  arc  >ald  to  have  been  tme^ared  over  with  the  cedria,  or  Juice  of 
cedar.  According  to  Virgil,  the  oncienu  uted  it  in  their  dwelting-hoiiaca,  as  well  at  fur  their 
taraiptea.  What  proportioa  of  the  above  hlitory  belongs  to  the  cedar  of  Lebanon,  aiid.  what  beloogt 
toother  Conlferte,  It  ti  impoasiblc>  at  thij  dlitance  of  time  to  determine. 

The  modern  history  of  the  cedar  of  Lebanon  is  attendetl  with  much  greater 
certainty.  It  may  be  said  to  commence  with  the  revival  of  literature, 
as  almost  every  modem  traveller  who  ha8  visited  Syria  has  ascended 
Mount  Lebanon,  and  recorded  \m  visit.  One  of  the  first  travellers  who  baa 
given  any  ]iiarticulars  of  Mount  LeLmnon  is  Belon,  who  travelled  in  Syria 
about  1550,  About  16  mdcs  from  Tripoli,  a  city  in  Syria,  he  says,  "  at  a 
considerable  height  up  the  mountain,  the  traveller  arrives  at  the  Monastery  of 
the  Virgin  Mary,  which  ia  situated  in  a  valley.  Thence,  proceeding  four 
milea  farther  up  the  mountain,  he  will  arrive  at  the  cedars;  tlie  Maronites  or 
the  monks  acting  as  guides.  The  cedari$  stand  in  a  valley^  and  not  on  the  top 
of  the  mountain  ,*  and  they  are  supposed  to  amount  to  28  in  number,  though  it 
is  difficult  to  count  them,  they  being  distant  from  each  other  a  few  paces. 
These  the  Archbishop  of  Damascus  has  endeavoured  to  prove  to  be  the  same 
that  Solomon  ptanted  w^ith  his  own  bauds  in  the  quincunx  manner,  as  they 
now  stand.  No  other  tree  grows  in  the  valley  in  which  they  are  situated  ; 
and  it  is  generally  so  covered  with  snow,  ^  to  be  only  acce^sibte  in  summer." 
(Dr  Arb.f  &c  ,  p.  4.)  About  this  period,  paying  a  visit  to  the  cedars  of  Mount 
Lebanon  seems  to  have  been  considered  as  a  kind  of  pilgrimage ;  and,  as  every 
viRiter  took  ttway  some  of  the  wood  of  the  trees,  to  make  crosses  and  tabernacle, 
the  patriarch  of  the  Maronites,  fearing  that  the  trees  would  be  destroyed, 
threatened  excommunication  to  all  those  who  should  injure  tlie  cedars;  and, 
at  the  same  time,  exhorted  all  Christians  to  preserve  trtjes  so  celebrated  in 
Holy  Writ.  The  Maronites  were  only  allowed  to  cut  even  the  branches  of 
thede  trees  once  a  year;  and  that  was,  on  the  eve  of  the  Transfiguration  of 
our  Saviour ;  which  festival  occurs  in  August,  and  consequently  at  a  suitable 
period  forvisiting  the  mountain.  On  this  festival,  the  Maronites  and  pilgrims 
repaired  to  Mount  Lebanon,  and,  pausing  the  night  in  the  wood,  regaled 
themselves  on  wine  made  from  grapes  grown  on  the  mountain,  and  liglited  their 
fires  with  branches  cut  from  the  cedars.  They  passed  the  night  in  dancing  a 
kind  of  Pyrrhic  dance,  and  in  singing  and  regaling  ;  and  the  following  day  the 
festival  of  the  Transfiguration  was  held  on  the  mountain,  and  the  patriarch 
celebrated  high  mass  on  an  altar  built  under  one  of  the  largest  and  oldest 
cedars.  {Bel.  in  Arh.  Con,,  &c. ;  and  Luis,  in  N,  J>u  Ham.,  v.  p.  300.)  Dr» 
Htintcr,  in  his  notes  to  Evelyn's  Stflva^  says, —  "  we  are  informed,  from  the 
Mrrntiir*  of  the  Muiiounrici  in  the  l^^vant^  that,  upon  the  day  of  the  Transfigu- 
ration, the  patriarch  of  the  Maronites  (Christians  inhabiting  Mount  Libanus), 
attended  by  a  number  of  bishops,  priests,  and  monks,  and  followed  by  five  or 
six  thousand  of  the  rellj^ious  from  all  parts,  repairs  to  these  cedars,  and  there 
celebrates  the  festival  which  is  called  *  the  Feast  of  Cedars.*  We  are  also 
told  that  the  patriarch  officiates  pontifically  on  this  solemn  occasion  ;  that  his 
followers  are  particularly  mindful  of  the  Blessed  Virgin  on  this  day,  because 
the  Scripture  compares  her  to  the  cedars  of  Lebanon  j  and  that  the  same 
holy  father  threatens  with  ecclesiastical  censure  those  who  presume  to  hurt  or  di- 
minish the  cedars  still  remaining."  (Hunter's  Evelyn^  ii. p.  5.)  La  Roquc,  in  hia 
Foyagt  de  Syrie  et  du  Afont  Liban^  in  1 722,  mentions  this  hete  ;  and  adds : — *'  The 
Maronites  say  that  the  snows  no  sooner  begin  to  fall,  than  these  cedars,  whose 
boughs  are  now  all  so  ecpiut  in  extent  that  they  appear  to  have  been  shorn^ 
never  fail  to  chanj^'e  their  figure.  The  branches,  wliich  before  spread  them- 
selves, rise  insensibly,  gathering  together,  it  may  be  said,  and  turn  theirpoint4 
upwards  towards  heaven,  forming  altogether  a  pyramid.  It  is  nature,  they  say, 
that  inwjires  this  movement,  and  makes  them  assume  a  new  shape,  without 
which  Incite  trees  could  never  sustain  the  immense  weight  of  snowremainini*  for 
so  long  a  time,"  (Toy,,  Sec,  as  uuotedin  an  able  article  on  tlie  cedar,  in  the 
Ornt.  Afitg.,  «d  scriett,  W.  p,  67f*.)     Raiiwolf,  who  viiiited  Ihc  cedars  in  1574, 
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says  that  his  party  ascended  tbehighest  point  of  the  mountain,  "and  saw  nothing 
higher,  but  only  a  small  hill  before  us,  all  covered  with  snow,  at  the  botV>iu 
whereof  the  high  cedar  trees  were  standing.     And,  thouch  this  hiU  hath,  in 
former  ages,  been  tiuite  covered  with  cedar  trees,  yet  they  are  since  so  de- 
creased, that  I  could  tell  no  more  but  twenty-four,  that  stood  round  about 
in  a  circle;  and  two  others,  the  branches  whereof  are  quite  decayed  for  age. 
I  also  went  about  in  this  place  to  look  for  some  young  ones,  but  could  find 
none  at  all,     These  trees  are  green  all  the  year  long;  have  strong  stems,  that 
are  several  fathoms  about;  and  are  as  high  as  our  fir  trees."    (Itin.,  part 
ii.  chap,  xii.)      Thevenot,  a  French  traveller,  who  visited  Mount  Lebanon  in 
1655,  makes  the  number  of  trees  twenty-three;  and  alludes  to  a  popular 
nupcrstition,  which  appears  to  have  been  prevalent  in  his  day,  that  **  when 
the  cedars  of  Mount  Lebanon  are  counted  several  times,  their  number  is  found 
each  time  to  vary."  ( I'ot/.  du  Levant^  part  i.  p.  443.,  ed.  16G4.)     The  Dutch 
traveller,  Cornelius  Bruyer,  in  his  Voyage  to  the  Levant^  the  English  edition 
of  which  was  published  in  1702,  appears  firmly  to  believe  in  this  superstition  j 
and  says  it  is  impossible  to  count  them.     He,  however,  thought  tnc  number 
was  about  thirty-six*      Maundrell,  in  his  Journey  Jrom  Aleppo  dt  Jcrutaiejn, 
in  1696,  gives  a  more  detailed  account.     After  ascending  tne  mountain  for 
four  hours  and  n  half,  he  came  to  a  small  village  called   Eden ;  and  in  two 
hours  and  a  half  more,  to  the  cedars,     "  These  noble  trees,"  he  says,  "  grow 
amongst  the  snow,  near  the  highest  part  of  Libanus;  and  are  remarkable,  as 
well  ft>r  their  own  age  and  largeness,  as  for  the  frequent  allusions  made  ta 
them  in  the  Word  of  God.     Here  are  some  very  old,  and  of  a  prodigious  bulk ; 
and  others  younger,  of  a  smaller  size.     Of  the  former,  I  coiild  reckon  up  only 
sixteen  :  the  latter  are  very  numerous.     I  measured  one  of  the  largest,  and 
found  it  12  yards  6  in.  in  girt,  and  yet  sound  ;  and  37  yards  in  the  spread  o( 
its  boughs,     At  about  5  or  5  yards  from  the  ground,  it  was  divided  into  five 
limbs,  each  of  which  was  equal  to  a  great  tree."  (Jourti.^  &c.,  p.  142.)  Miller, 
in  the  first  edition  of  his  J)ictiowuyf  art.  Cedrus,  states  tliat  a  friend  o!  his,  who 
visited  the  trees  in  I720»  confirmB  thb  account,  except  that  he  found  the 
spread  of  the  largest  tree  to  he  22  yards  in  diameter,  instead  of  37  yards  in  cir- 
cumference.    La  Roque,  who  visited  the  cedars  in  1722,  says  that  he  counted 
20  large  cedars,  the  largest  of  which  had  a  trunk   19  ft.  in  circumference, 
and  a  head  120  it.  in  circumference.  (Toiy.,  &c.)     Dr.  Pococke,  who  visited 
Syria  in  the  years  174-4  and  l74o,  has  given  us  the  following  account  of  the 
state  in  which  he  found  these  celebrated  trees  : — "  From  the  Convent  of  St. 
Sergius  (Latin  Curraelitc friars),  there  is  a  gentle  ascent,  for  about  an  hour,  to 
a  large  plain  between  the  highest  parts  of  Mount  Lebanon.     Towards  the 
north-east  corner  of  it  are  the  famous  cedars  of  Lebanon  :  they  form  a  grove 
about  a  mile  in  circumference,  which  consists  of  some  large  cedars  that  are 
near  to  one  another,  a  great  number  of  young  cedars,  and  some  pines.     The 
great  cedars,  at  some  distance,  look  like  very  large  spreading  oaks :  the  bodies 
of  the  trees  are  shorty  dividmg  at  bottom  into  three  or  four  limbs,  some  of 
which,  growing  up  together  for  about  10  ft.,  appear  something  like  those  Gothic 
columns  which  aeem  to  be  composed  of  several  pillars:  higher  up  they  begin 
to  spread  horizontally.     One  that  hod  the  roundest  body,  though  not   the 
largest,  measured  24ft.  in  circumference;  and  another,  with  a  sort  of  triple 
body,  as  described  above,  and  of  a  triangular  figure,  measured   12  ft.  on  each 
Bide.     The  young  cedars  are  not  easily  known  from  pines  i  I  observed  they 
bear  a  greater  quantity  of  fruit  than  the  large  ones.     The  wood  does  not  diff*er 
from  white  deal  in  appearance,  nor  does  it  seem  to  be  harder.     1 1  has  a  fine 
smell,  but  is  not  so  Iragrant  as  the  juniper  of  America,  which  is  commonly 
called  cedar;  and  Jt  also  falb  short  of  it  in  beauty.     I  took  a  piece  of  the 
wood  from  a  great  tree  that  wa.s  blown  down  by  the  wind,  and  left  there  to 
rot :  there  are  ]5  large  ones  standing-     The  Christiana  of  several  denomina- 
tions near  this  place  come  hereto  celebrate  the  festival  of  the  Transfiguration, 
and  have  built  altars  against  several  of  the  Urge  trees,  where  they  administer 
the  sacrament.     These  trees  arc  about  half  a  mile  north  of  the  road,  to  which 
wc  returned,  and,  fipom  this  plain  on  the  mountains, ascended  about  three  hours 
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up  to  the  very  sumniit  of  Mount  Lebanon  ;  pftftsing  over  the  «dow,  which  wm 
frozen  hard.  These  mountains  are  not  inhabited  higher  up  tlian  the  Carnie> 
lite  Convent ;  nor  all  the  way  down  on  the  east  side,  which  is  steep,  and  a  bar- 
ren soil.  I  observed  the  cyprcHjics  are  the  only  trees  that  grow  towards  the 
top,  which,  being  nipped  by  the  cold, do  not  grow  spirally,  but  like  small  oak.s; 
and  it  may  be  concluded  that  this  tree  bears  the  cold  better  thnn  any  other," 
(Forocke*M  Description  of  the  East,  vol.  ii.  part  i.  ;  Obt,  on  Si/ria,  p.  105.) 
Kinneir,  in  1813,  found  cedars  no  where  but  on  Mount  Lebanon,  and  their  nunv 
ber,  he  says,  amounts  to  4O0  or  aOO.  (TrawU  in  Ania  Mmor^^c^  in  1813-14.) 
In  Wolff's  Mitsitmary  Journal^  IBi?3.'  and  182+,  he  states  that,  on  visiting 
Mount  Lebanon,  he  counted  13  large  and  ancient  cedars,  and  numerous 
smaller  one«,  making  in  the  whole  387  trees.  Buckingham,  in  1825,  says:  — 
"  Leaving  Biskerry  on  our  right,  we  ascended  for  an  hour  over  light  snow, 
until  we  came  to  the  Arz-el  Llbenien,  or  the  cedars  of  Lebanon.  These 
trees  form  a  little  grove  by  themselves,  as  if  planted  by  art,  and  are  seated  in 
a  hollow,  amid  rocky  eminences  all  round  them,  at  the  foot  of  the  ridpe  which 
forms  the  highest  peak  of  Lebniion.  There  are  at  present,  I  should  think, 
about  200  in  number,  all  fre^h  and  green.  They  look,  on  apjaroaching  them, 
like  a  grove  of  firs;  but,  on  coming  nearer,  are  found  to  be  m  general  much 
larger,  though  the  foliage  still  keeps  its  resemblance.  There  are  about  yo 
that  are  very  large;  and,  among  them,  several  that  have  trunks  from  10  ft, 
to  \2h.  in  diameter,  with  branches  of  a  corresponding  size,  each   of  them 
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ttkc  large  tree«,  extending  outwards  from  the  parent  stock,  and  overshadowing 
a  considerable  piece  of  ground."  ( jfVaiv/i  among  the  Arnb  Trihe*,  p.  475.) 
The  general  appearance  of  these  cedars,  about  the  time  Buckincham  saw 
them,  is  represented  in  Jig,  if274.  Dr.  Pariset  visited  Mount  Lebanon  in 
August,  1829,  and  has  given  some  account  of  the  cedars  in  a  lettej  pub- 
liahcd  in  Loiseleur  Desbngchamps's  Histoirr  du  Clcire.  There  are  not,  he 
■ays,  ^ove  a  dozen  large  trees,  but  there  may  be  from  400  to  500  small 
ones.  Lamartine,  who  visited  the  trees  in  1832,  says:  —  "We  alighted 
and  sat  down  under  a  rock  to  contemplate  them.  These  trees  arc  the 
most  renowned  natural  monuments  in  tlie  universe :  religion,  poctrj-,  and 
history,  have  all  equally  celebrated  them.  The  Arabs  of  all  sects  entertain 
a  traditional  veneration  for  these  trees.  They  attribute  to  them  not  only 
a  vegetative  power,  which  enables  thera  to  live  eternally,  but  also  an  intel- 
ligence, which  cauaefl  them  to  manifest  signs  of  wisdom  and  foresight,  si- 
milar  to  those  of  bstinct  and  reason  in  man.  They  are  said  to  understand 
the  changes  of  seasons  ;  they  stir  their  vast  branches  as  if  they  were  limbs  ; 
they  snread  out  or  contract  their  boughs,  inclining  them  towards  heaven  or 
towards  earth,  according  ah  the  9now  prepares  to  tail  or  to  melt.  These  trees 
diminish  in  every  succeeding  age.  Travellers  formerly  counted  30  or  40; 
more  recently,  17;  more  recently  still,  only  12.  There  arc  now  but  7. 
Tfiese,  however,  from  their  sixe  and  general  appearance,  may  be  fairly  pre- 
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Buoieil  to  iiave  existed  in  biblioa]  titueti.  Aronmd  these  ancient  witnesaes  of 
ages  long  since  past,  there  still  remains  a  little  grove  of  yellower  cedars,  ap- 
pearing to  nie  to  fonn  a  group  of  from  400  to  500  trees  or  shrubs.  Every  year, 
in  the  itiunth  of  Jatte^  the  inhabitants  of  Beschierar,  of  Eden,  of  Kanobin, 
and  the  other  neighboyring  valleys  and  villages,  climb  up  to  these  cedars,  and 
celebrate  mass  at  their  feet.  How  many  prayers  have  resounded  under  tiiesc 
branches;  and  what  more  beautifut  canopy  for  worship  can  exist  I"  Ge- 
rarob  was  on  Mount  Lebanon  in  18^2,  and  reckoned  about  the  same  number 
of  large  trees  as  Pariset.  ( Pt^/trhtage  a  Jvnualem^  &c.^  vol.  u.  p.  355.) 
M.  Laure,  an  officer  iti  the  French  njarine,  in  company  with  the  Prince  de 
Joinville,  visitcil  Mount  Lebanon  in  September,  1836.  "  After  having  quitted 
the  village  of  Eden,  the  chief  place  of  the  Maronites,"  says  M,  Laure,  *'  and 
having  followed  for  two  or  inree  hours  a  path  bordered  sometimes  by  cul- 
tivated fields  and  plantations  of  mulberries,  but  more  frequxeivtly  by  rocks, 
we  arrived  at  El-Herz»j,  an  almost  level  space  or  plain  entirely  surrounded 
by  the  steep  peaks  of  the  n)0untains.  In  this  space,  or  rather  hollow, 
are  the  celebrated  cetiars;  and  the  circuit,  not  of  the  forest  but  of  the 
plain,  is  not  luorc  than  three  or  four  miles.  Fifteen  of  the  sixteeu  old 
cedars  mentioned  by  Maundrell  are  still  ahve,  but  are  all  more  or  less  in 
a  state  of  decay ;  and  one  of  them  is  remarkable  for  three  immense  trunks, 
proceeding  froui  the  same  slump,  at  a  short  distance  above  the  soil.  Another, 
one  of  the  healthiest  of  the  old  trees,  though  perhaps  the  smallest,  measured 
33  ft.  French  (3o  It.  9  in.  Engliiih)  in  circumference.  All  the  tree«  are  much 
furrowed  by  lightning,  which  seems  to  strike  them  more  or  less  every  year. 
In  the  middle  of  these  old  trees  are  about  forty  other  cedars  eomparatively 
young,  though  the  trunk  of  the  smallest  of  them  is  from  10  ft,  to  1 2  ft.  in 
circumference.  At  the  base  of  eight  or  nine  of  the  old  cctiars  are  altars 
constructed  with  large  and  rough  stones,  which  were  formerly  used  by  the 
inhabitants  of  the  Maronite  villages,  who,  headed  by  their  pastor,  went  to  El- 
Herzd  on  the  day  of  the  Transfiguration.  At  this  festival  all  the  priests  said 
mass  at  the  same  time^  each  priest  ufficiating  at  the  foot  of  the  cedar  belong- 
ing to  his  village.  Disputes  having,  however,  arisen  from  this  practice,  the 
patriarch  of  tlie  Maronites  has  made  a  new  arrangement  j  and  now,  though 
the  Maronites  still  continue  on  the  festival  of  the  Transfiguration  to  repair  to 
EUHerze,  only  one  mass  is  celebrated,  which  is  performed  on  the  altar  of  a 
different  cedar  csf^ry  year,  in  order  that  the  treeit  of  all  the  villages  in  turn 
may  enjoy  the  same  privilege.  There  is  not  one  young  cedar  in  all  the  wood 
of  EI-Her/.e.  The  soil  of  the  forest  of  Lebanon,  on  which  there  was  not  a 
single  blade  of  grass  growing  in  September,  l«3f),  is  covered  to  the  thicknewi 
of  half  a  foot  with  the  fallen  leaves,  the  cones,  and  scales  of  the  cedars,  so 
that  it  is  almost  impossible  for  tht-  .seeds  of  the  trees  to  reach  the  ground  and 
germinate,"  (Laurr  in  the  Cutitvak'ur  Provcnfa/,  p.  317,  to  323,  as  quoted  in 
Dt'x/oiigc/tatu}j''s  Hutmrc  du  Cedrc^  p.  63.) 

The  date  of  the  introduction  of  the  cedar  into  England  is  uncertain.  Alton, 
in  the  Ilvrius  Ktwenxh^  makes  it  10B3,  the  date  of  tlie  planting  of  the  trees 
in  the  C'helsea  Botanic  Garden  ;  but,  as  these  trees  were  3  ft.  high  when 
planted,  the  introduction  of  the  tree  must  at  least  be  placed  somewhat  sooner, 
even  supposing  these  trees  to  have  been  the  first  planted  in  Europe.  The 
tree  at  Enfield  is,  however,  probably  as  old.  ( See  p.  48.)  This  tree,  and  the 
equally  celebrated  one  at  Hendon,  blown  down  in  1779  (see  p. 57.),  are  said 
lo  have  been  plante<l  by  Queen  Elizabeth  ;  but  it  is  not  likely  that  the  cedar 
was  introduced  till  long  after  her  reign,  as  Turner  docs  not  mention  it  in  his 
Xamcs  of  Iltrbcs  ;  and  (»erard  and  Parkinson,  though  they  describe  it  in  detjiil, 
speak  of  it  as  a  plant  that  they  have  never  seen.  It  is  most  probable  that  Evelyn 
was  the  introducer  of  the  cedar,  as  lie  says,  after  praising  it  as  a  "  beautiful 
and  stately  tree,  clad  in  perpetual  verdure,"  that  it  grows  "  even  where  the 
snow  lies,  as  I  am  lold,  almost  half  the  year;  for  so  it  does  on  the  mountains 
of  Libanus,  from  ivhenec  I  have  received  cttrirsaud  seeds  of  those  few  remaining 
trees.  Why,  then, should  it  not  thrive  in  old  England?  I  know  not, save  for 
want  of  industry  and  tiiaL"     It  is  extremely  improbable  that  a  man  so  fond 
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of  trees  as  Evelyn,  aiid  so  anxious  to  Introduce  new  and  valuable  sorts  into 
hh  native  country,  should  have  suffered  "cones  and  seeds"  of  such  a  tree  as 
the  cedar  to  be  in  his  po^ession,  without  trying  to  raise  young  plants  from 
them  ;  particularly  as  he  was  a  man  of  leisure,  residing  in  the  country,  and 
fond  of  trying  ex^eritnents.  (  See  Sir  John  Cullum^s  paper  on  this  subject,  in 
the  Geni.  Mag.  for  March,  1779.)  Supposing  Evelyn  to  have  raised  planta 
from  his  cones,  the  great  cedar  at  Enfield  may  have  been  given  by  him  to  Dr, 
Uvedale;  as  Evelyn's  St/lva  was  written  in  ! 064,  and  Dr.  Uvcdalc  resided  at 
Enfield  from  lUGo  to  1670  (sec /fu«/rrV  jEir/y/j,  ii.  p.  3.);  between  which 
years  his  cedar  must  have  been  planted.  The  story  of  the  Enfield  tree 
having  been  brought  by  one  of  the  doctor's  pupils  from  Mount  Lebanon 
(p.  48.)  rests  solely  on  tradition;  like  that  of  the  Enfield  and  the  Heiidon 
trees  having  been  planted  by  (^ueen  Elizabeth;  and,  possibly,  one  tale  is  not 
more  worthy  of  credit  than  the  other.  Lord  Uolland  is  of  opinion  it  was 
introduces!  by  his  ancestor,  Sir  Stephen  Fox.  In  a  letter  to  us  dated  No- 
vember 23.  1 930,  His  Lordship  mentions  a  cedar  at  Farley,  near  Salisbury, 
the  native  village  and  burial  place  of  Sir  Stephen  Fox,  "  the  very  first,  I 
believe,  ever  plnntetl  in  England.  It  was  standing  in  1812,  near  the  vault 
of  8ir  Stephen  Fox»  who  had  imported  it  from  the  Levant;  and  who 
planted  other  cedars  in  the  gardens  at  Chelsea."  The  cedar  at  Farley, 
His  Lordship  uiforms  us  in  a  subsequent  letter,  dated  February  16.  I837» 
was,  when  he  saw  it  in  1812,  "barked,  and  some  part  of  it  lopped,  in  prepara* 
tion  for  the  axe.  It  was  nearly  the  largest  in  girt  that  I  had  ever  seen,  but 
the  branches,  judging  by  what  remaine<l  of  them,  did  not  grow  boldly  out 
from  the  trunk,  but  were  more  perpendicular,  or  cypress  or  poplar-tree  fash- 
ioned, than  is  usual  with  cedars  of  Lebanon.  That  tree,  or  those  at  Chelsest 
or  at  Chiswick,  all,  I  beheve,  planted  under  Sir  Stephen  Fox^s  direction,  were 
unquestionablv  the  first  introduced  into  England.  The  circumstance  ia  men- 
tioned in  Evelyn."  We  have  not  been  able  to  find  the  passage  alluded  to. 
The  particulars  of  the  tree  at  Farley,  Lord  Holland  had  the  kindness  to  pro- 
cure for  us  from  Mr.  Thomas  Parsons,  who  had  them  from  the  person  who  cut 
it  down,  and  measured  it.  "  He  gave  me,"  says  Mr.  Parsons,  *'  the  following 
infornmtion.  The  tree  was  stripped  of  its  bark  in  1812;  the  next  winter  it 
was  grubbed  down.  He  had  7/,  for  grubbing  it  down,  1  do  not  know  what 
the  expense  of  sawing  off  the  root  was.  The  ex(>ense  of  cutting  the  tree  in 
quarters,  viz.,  two  cuts  as  it  lay,  each  14  ft.  long,  was  10/.  The  total 
weight  of  the  tree  was  above  13  tons,  without  the  bark ;  all  the  wood  at  and 
above  24  in.  round  included.  All  the  rest  went  for  firewood,  of  which  there 
was  an  immense  quantity.  I  remember,  a  few  years  before  it  was  cut,  there 
was  a  bough  broken  off  by  the  weight  of  the  snow, — 7\  P,  Fartcy^  Feb, 
2.  1837."  According  to  a  tradition  in  the  family  of  Aahby,  whose  scat  is  at 
Quenby  Hall,  in  Leicestershire,  one  of  the  first  cedars  raisctl  in  England  was 
from  seeds  brought  from  the  Levant  by  Mr.  William  Ashby,  a  Turkey  mer- 
chant, and  given  by  bun  to  his  nephew  (leorge  Ashby,  Esq.,  called  in  his  time, 
and  also  on  hia  monument,  '  honest  Ueorije  Ashbv,  the  planter,*  who  is 
SQppoaed  to  have  planted  the  old  cedar  in  front  of  Quenby  Hall,  between 
16«<)  and  I69<».  (Sec  Nichol't  Hist.  Lt-iceit.)  Williiuu  Ashby  Ashby.  Esq.. 
the  present  possessor  of  Quenby  Hall,  has  kindly  endeavoured  to  find 
among  his  ancestor's  papers  ^ome  specific  document  respecting  the  intro* 
duction  of  the  cedar,  but  could  give  us  nothing  farther  than  the  gcncnd 
family  tradition  ;  exctj)t  that  Evelyn  is  said  to  have  paid  a  visit  to  Quenby, 
The  tree  at  Quenby  Hall  was,  in  1637,  47  J  ft.  high,  the  trunk  7  ft.  9  in.  in  cir- 
cumference nt  1  ft.  from  the  ground,  and  the  diameter  of  the  head  atniut  71  ft. 
When  fifsit  introduced,  the  cedar,  being  a  UBtive  of  the  hot  climate  o( 
Svria,  wiw  supposed  to  be  tender.  Sir  Hans  Sltmne,  in  a  letter  to  Mr.  Huy 
dated  March,  1684-5,  suys:  —  "  I  was  the  other  day  iit  t!helsea,  and  find  that 
the  artifices  usetl  by  Mr.  Watts  have  Ixicn  very  effectual  for  the  preservation 
uf  his  plunt'4 ;  inHonux  h,  that  thin  severe  weather  has  scarce  killed  any  of 
his   fine  plants.     One  tiling  1  nnich  wonder  to  see,  thait  the  Ccdrus  Montis 
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Lil»ni,  the  inhabitant  of  a  very  different  climate,  should  thrive  here  bo  well 
as  without  pot  or  green-house,  to  be  able  to  propagate  itself  by  layers  this 
spring.  Seeds  sown  last  autumn  have,  as  yet,  thriven  very  well,  and  are  likely 
to  hold  out.  The  main  artifice  I  used  to  them  has  been  to  keep  them  frora 
the  winds,  which  seem  to  give  great  additional  force  to  the  cold  in  destroying 
tender  plants."  (Royt  Letters,  &c.,  p.  176.) 

The  cedars  at  Chelsea,  as  before  observed,  and  several  of  those  at  Chiswick, 
in  the  grounds  of  the  villa  of  the  Duke  of  Devonshire,  still  exiat,  and  these 
may,  as  they  generally  are>  be  cousidered  tlie  oldest  yet  standing  in  Britain. 
Evelyn  had,  doubtless,  planted  some  cedars  about  the  same  time  at  Snyes 
Court;  because  in  his  letter  to  the  Royal  Society,  detailing  the  effect  of  the 
previous  serere  winter,  date<i  Sayes  Court,  Deptfbrd,  April  16.  1684,  he  says, 
"  As  for  exotics,  my  cedars,  I  think,  are  dead,"  (Miic.  IVrithtgt,  &c,,  p.  693.) 

Whoever  introduced  the  cedar,  one  of  the  greatest  planters  of  it,  in  Miller's 
time,  was  the  Duke  of  Richmond,  who,  as  Collinson  informs  us,  introduced 
many  hundred  plants  in  bis  park  at  Goodwood.  Peter  Collinson  left  the  fol- 
lowing MS.  memorandum  on  this  subject,  in  his  copy  of  Miller's  Dichanary, 
"  I  paid  John  Clarke,  (a  butcher  at  Barnes,  who  was  very  successful  in  raising 
cedars  and  other  exotics,)  for  1000  cedars  o^  Lebanon,  June  8th,  1761, 
79/.  6*.  in  behalf  of  the  Duke  of  Richmond,  These  1000  cedars  were  planted 
at  five  years  old,  in  my  67th  year,  in  March  and  April,  176L  In  September, 
I76l»  I  was  at  Goodwood,  and  saw  these  cedars  in  a  thriving  state.  This 
day,  October  20th,  176J?,  1  paid  Mr.  Clark,  for  another  large  portion  of 
cedars,  for  the  Duke  of  Richmond.  The  duke's  father  was  a  great  planter, 
but  the  young  duke  much  exceeds  him ;  for  he  intends  to  clothe  all  tne  \oitj 
naked  hilts  above  him  with  evergreen  woods.  Great  portions  are  already 
planted,  and  he  annually  raises  for  that  purpose  infinite  numbers  of  pines, 
firs,  and  cedars*'*  {MS.  notes,  communicated  by  Mr.  Lambert  to  the 
Linn.  Soc.  7Va«*.,  vol.  x.  p.  27o.)  Of  the  cedars  at  Goodwood,  the  present 
Duke  of  Richmond  informed  us,  in  1837,  that  139  remain.  The  cedar  ap- 
pears to  have  first  produced  cones  in  England,  in  the  Chelsea  Botanic 
Garden,  about  17G6  :  since  which,  [jarlly  from  imfiorted  cones,  and  partly  from 
cones  ripened  in  this  country,  it  has  been  extensively  multiplied,  and  there  arc 
now  few  gentlemen's  seats  in  Great  Britain  that  do  not  possess  several  trees. 

The  first  cedars  planted  in  Scotland  appear  to  have  been  some  at  Hopetouo 
House,  which,  tradition  sayH,  were  brought  thither  by  Archibald  Duke  of 
Ariryll,  in  1740.  (See  p.  N>2.)  The  date  given  by  Dr.  Walker,  is  17-W; 
but  the  same  author  elsewhere  states  that  the  cedar  was  not  planted  any- 
where in  Scotland  tilt  after  1730,  thereby  showing  that  he  had  no  positive 
data  as  to  the  year  of  its  introduction.  Boutcher,  writing  in  1775,  says  that 
he  had  raised  more  cedar  treeii  than  any  other  num  in  Scotland ;  and  that  he 
was  the  first  who  made  them  common  in  that  part  of  the  island.  When  it  was 
introduced  into  Ireland  is  uncertain.    (See  p.  1 14.) 

The  cedar  was  not  introduced  into  France  till  1734,  when  Bernard  Dc 
Jussieu,  returning  from  his  first  visit  to  England,  brought  with  him  two  plants, 
so  small,  that,  to  preserve  thcra  more  securely,  he  is  said  to  have  carried  them 
in  the  crown  of  his  hat.  One  of  these  plants  was  placcti  on  the  mount  in  the 
Jardin  des  Plaiites  (sec  n.  137.  and  p.  2405.) ;  and  it  was  not  known  what  had 
become  of  the  other,  till,  in  1832,  it  was  discovered  by  M.  M^^rat,  at  the  Cha- 
teau de  Montigny,  near  Montereau,  a  little  town  about  eighteen  leagues  from 
Paris.  This  chateau  wns  built  by  Daniel-Charies  Trudaine,  Intendant  des 
Finances  imder  Louis  XV.,  and  embellished  by  hrs  son,  Trudaine  de  Montignyj 
but,  in  1 836,  it  was  in  the  possession  of  an  English  nohlenmn.  {Ann.tPHort.de 
Pftm,  xviii.  p.  1 14.)  Tlie  tree  in  the  Jardin  des  PJantes  was  measured  by 
Loiseleur  Deslongcliaraps  in  January,  ISl^,  and  again  in  March,  1W37.  At 
the  former  period,  the  circumference  of  the  trunk  was  8  ft.  8  in. ;  and,  at  tl»e 
latter,  10  ft.  h  was  observed  to  this  author,  by  Professor  Desfontaines,  that 
this  cedar  had  been  greatly  injured  by  an  accumulation  of  soil,  which  was 
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hespei]  up  round  the  trnte  of  its  trunk,  as  high  as  3  ft-,  about  30  years  ago  ; 
an«J  indeed,  hud  not  the  tree  hccn  planted  on  a  mound  of  rubbish,  which  wag 
dry,  and  consequently  pervious  to  the  atmosphere,  the  accumulation  of  soil 
must  have  killed  it.  The  cedar  at  Montigny,  planted  at  the  same  time  as  that 
in  the  Jiirdin  des  Plantes,  but  in  a  pood  soil,  has  a  trunk  at  least  one  third 
larger  thau  that  of  the  tree  in  the  Jurdin  des  Plantes,  A  cedar  plnnted  on 
the  estate  of  Du  Hamel,  at  Vrigny,  near  Pithiviers,  in  1743,  had,  in 
1835,  a  trunk  ISJ  ft.  8  in»  in  circumference,  at  the  height  of  6  ft.  from  the 
ground,  and  16  ft.  in  circumference  at  the  base.  This  tree  is  between  70  ft. 
and  80  ft.  high,  French  (between  75  ft.  10  in.  and  86  ft.  8  in.  English),  and 
is  in  a  very  flourishing  state,  resembling  a  magnificent  pyramid.  M.  Loiite- 
Icur  Deslongchamps  mentions  two  other  fine  cedars  at  Vrigny,  and  several 
at  Denainvilliers ;  both  estates  which  belonged  to  the  celebrtited  Du  Hamel, 
and  which  are  now  the  property  of  his  grand-nephew,  M.  Fougeroux,  Other 
remarkable  cedars  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Paris  are,  one  in  the  ancient 
garden  of  the  Marechal  des  Noailles,  at  St.  Germain ;  that  in  the  garden 
Marboeuf,  in  the  Champs-Elysees ;  those  of  Trianon,  which  are  from  8  ft.  to 
!0  ft.  in  circumference,  at  the  height  of  a  man  from  the  ground ;  and  one  in  the 
park  at  Franeonville,  seven  leagues  north  from  Paris,  the  property  of  M,  A, 
Leroux,  which,  in  May,  lft37,  hud  a  trunk  12  ft.  3  in.  in  circumference  at  the 
base,  and  which  was  planted  by  a  man  who  waf;  still  alive  in  1837,  and  who 
was  then  90  years  of  age.     (Hist,  du  Ccdre  du  Lififtn,  &c.,  p.  39.^ 

It  appears  from  the  ages  and  dimensions  of  these  trees,  that  the  cedar 
thrives  tully  as  well  in  France  as  it  does  in  EnglRnd ;  and,  as  there  is  a  great 
want  of  evergrecua  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Paris,  and  in  all  those  parts  of 
France  which  have  an  equally  cold  climiite,  it  seems  very  desirable  that  the 
cedar  should  be  more  generally  planted  in  that  country  than  it  at  present  is. 
The  greatest  planter  of  cedars  in  France  appears  to  have  been  the  father 
of  the  present  Viscount  Hericart  de  Thury,  who,  in  1780,  planted  many 
trees  on  the  mountain  of  8t.  Martin-le-paavre,  Department  de  1  Oine.  These 
trees,  in  1837,  Loiseleur  Deslongchamps  informs  us,  were  in  a  Htate  of  the  most 
vigorous  vegetation.  (/6iV/.,  p.  4s5.)  The  tree  is  propagated  in  all  the  prin* 
cipal  French  nurseries ;  partly  from  imported  cones,  and  partly  from  cones 
ripened  in  the  country. 

The  botanical  history  of  the  cedar  is  short.  Dodoneeus,  and  other  ancient 
obcanists,  called  it  Cedrus  magna,  the  great  cedar,  adding  other  epithets ; 
but  all  agreeing  that  it  was  one  of  the  Contferse.  Tourncfort  coii*iidercd  it  a 
larch,  and  called  it  Larix  orientalis ;  in  which  he  was  followed  by  Du  Hamel. 
Miller  called  it  Larix  Tedrus.  Linnaeus  considered  it  to  be  a  pine;  and  his 
name  for  It  of  Pinus  Cedrus  has  been  adopted  by  most  of  the  Continental  and 
British  botanists.  Poirct,  in  his  Jhctiormaire  Encye/opt-dique,  calls  it  .^'bies 
Cedrus ;  and  he  has  been  followed  by  Loiseleur  Deslongchamps,  in  his  very  able 
trticle  on  the  cedar  in  the  Xouveau  Du  Hamet^  and  in  his  Hittmrt  du  Cedre^ 
&c.t  received  by  us  since  this  article  has  been  in  type ;  and  by  Dr.  Llndley, 
in  the  Fenni/  Ctfc/opadia.  Barrelier,  in  his  posthumous  work,  Phntir  per  Gtti- 
liam^  llupauutm^  ei  Italiam  observnire,  publjfihed  in  1714,  at  Paris,  by  Jussieu, 
makes  it  a  distinct  genus,  and  calls  it  Cedrus  Libani. 

Poetical  Aiitutofu.  The  cedar  is  fre<]uently  mentioned  by  the  Lntin  poets; 
but  most  of  the  allusions  appear  to  have  reference  to  the  junipers  that  are 
called  cedars,  rather  than  to  the  cedar  of  Lebanon.  Virgit,  speaking  of  the 
foretts  of  Caucasus,  says,— 

—  "  DMtt  utile  llnnuin 
N«v(fiU  |iiioM,  domlbui  c»dri»qiUf,ru|ireMOM|ue."  Otor.,  IL  442. 

—'^  "  tl«»rm  their  rariou«  ptarttt  Tor  UM  dnlfnt  t 
For  houacf  ndan.  and  Tor  •hipT'>nfl  pine*.  Drgdm**  Trans. 

Ovid,  in  the  first  of  hb  Etegiet^  says  that  an  illuminated  title,  and  paper  stained 
writh  the  juice  of  the  cedar,  would  ill  agree  wich  the  unhappy  circumstances  of 
their  author:  — 

*'  Nee  tituliu  tninio,  neecfldrodiartanoirtur.'*  7VJ4r,,l-7. 

Alluding  to  the  custom  of  anointing  the  tenve"  of  books  with  cedar  juice,  to 
pre»erve  ihcin  from  the  depredations  of  the  worm. 
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Lucan  speaks  of  it  as  the  breeding-place  of  the  eagle;  and  Horace  hopea 
that  his  verses  will  be  as  lasting  as  its  wood. 
Among  the  British  poets,  Spenser  thus  describes  a  cedar :  — 


Churchill  says,  — 


*  Kifh  OD  a  hitt  a.  goodly  cvdar  grew, 

Of  wotMl*roui  length  and  itriifht  propcntion, 

Th«t  far  abroad  her  rlainty  odouri  tnttw, 
'MoRgtt  all  the  daughter*  of  proud  Lebanon." 


The  cedar,  whose  top  motet  the  highest  doud. 
Whilst  hli  old  father  Lebanon  gnma  proud 


Of  tuch  a  child,  and  hi*  VMt  bodr, 

Out  Duuajr  a  mile,  enjoyf  the  filial  ihade." 

Mut>ou  describes  the  cedar  as  spreading :  — 

"  Ccdan  here 

Coeval  with  the  tkj-enmn'd  mountain*!  teif, 
itpreid  wide  theli  stant  umf ." 

TlioDison  gives  a  beautiful  picture : — 

-=.  "  On  lome  (air  brow 
Let  us  behold,  by  breety  lummen  cool'd, 
Broad  o'er  our  beadi  Ibe  verdant  oedor  ware." 

Bliakspearc's  Ibea  on  the  fall  of  Warwick  are  well  known  :  — 

*'  Thu4  jh^da  the  oedar  to  the  axe*i  edge, 
VVhoae  arnu  gave  ihclter  to  the  princdy  eagle, 

» 

ling  tree, 
>werful  wind." 


Under  whose  ihade  the  ramping  iion  ilept. 
'a  Jovc'f  fpreudli 
•'§  powerful 
liira  Fart  qf  Henrj/  VL, 


Whoae  lop  branch  overpeer 

And  kept  low  ihrubs  from  wlntcr't 


r.  acX 


III  tlie  last  scene  of  Henry  VOL,  Cranmer  says,  speaking  of  Janies  I.»  — 

"  He  ihall  flourl»h. 

And.  like  a  mountain  cedar,  reach  hli  brancbcf 
To  ail  the  plaini  about  him.'* 

ShakBpeare  makes  several  other  allusions  to  the  cedar.  Drayton  calls  it 
"  the  tufted  cedar;"  and  Fairfax,  "  the  proud  cedar."  Spenser  also  calls  it 
•*  the  cedar  proud  and  talJ  ;*'  and  Sir  Philip  Sydney  terms  it  '*  queeae  of  the 
[•woods." 

Many  oUusiooa  to  this  tree  are  also  found  among  the  modem  poets : — 

"  On  high  the  cedar 

Stoopf,  like  a  monarcli  to  hia  people  beodiDg, 


And  cuU  hit  iweeta  arouxtd.' 

Down  in  a  vale,  where  lucid  watcra  pUy*A^ 

And  inmintain  oedan  itretch'd  their  downward  ihade.' 


BaJWV   CuJtMWALC 


MoNTOOMBftT. 


The  following  lines  from  Southey  allude  to  the  power  supposed  to  be  j 
by  the  cedar  of  freeing  itself  from  the  snow.  (Sise  p.  2410.) 

•^^  **  It  was  a  cedar  tret 
That  woke  him  from  tbo  deadly  drowsiness  - 
Its  broad  round-spreading  branches,  when  they  felt 
The  snow,  rose  ug^mard  in  a  point  to  heaven. 
And,  standiaji  in  their  streugtb  erect, 
DeKed  the  baffled  itorm." 


naU$6ti, 


Moore  aays,— 


**  Now  upon  Syria's  land  of  rOMi 
Softly  the  light  of  eve  nposea. 
And,  like  a  j^lory,  the  broad  sun 
Hangi  over  tainted  Lebanon.*^ 

**  A*  LetiSDon'a  small  inount.iin  flood 
Is  rendered  holy  by  the  ranks 
or  sainU!d  cedars  on  its  banks  t " 


Paradite  and  tk<  Ptri, 
LaJta  RookM. 


The  following  verses  of  Racine  are  so  well  known,  and  ao  much  admired,  ia 
France,  that  we  quote  theci : — 


J'al  vu  rimpie  ador€  sur  la  terrc  : 
Pareil  au  red  re,  il  cachak  dans  les  eicux 

Son  front  Audocieux  ^ 
11  semblait  ft  son  gr&  gouvvnier  le  tonnerre, 

Foulait  MUX  pieds  sea  ejuieiais  vaincua  i 
Je  n'ai  fait  que  psHcr,  II  n'ilait  d^j^  plus." 
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Many  other  examples  might  be  given  ;   but  these  will  suffice  to  ahow  the  use 
the  poeta  have  maJe  of  this  tree. 

Properties  and  Uses.  The  wood  of  the  cedar  is  of  a  reddish  white,  light 
and  spongy,  easily  worked,  but  very  apt  to  shrink  and  warp,  and  by  no  means 
durable.  The  horizontal  section,  aa  LobeleurDesIongchainpa  juBtlj  observea, 
exhibits  the  annual  layers  very  distinctly  marked.  Janch  year  has  apparently 
two  Invers;  lhe*one  narrow,  close-grained,  bard,  and  of  a  reddish  brown  ;  and 
the  other  three  or  four  times  broader,  loose,  spong)*,  and  whitish.  In  general^ 
the  section  of  the  trunk  of  a  cedar  bears  a  nearer  resemblance  to  that  of  the 
silver  fir,  than  to  that  of  any  other  of  the  ^bietinse.  When  the  tree  has 
grown  on  mountains,  the  annual  layers  are  much  narrower,  and  the  fibre 
much  finer,  than  when  it  has  grown  on  plains ;  so  much  so,  that  a  piece  of 
cedar  wood  brought  from  Mount  Lebanon  by  Dr.  Pariset,  in  1829,  and  which 
he  had  made  into  a  small  piece  of  furniture,  presented  a  siirface  compact, 
a^rccablv  veined,  and  variously  shaded  ;  and  which  on  the  whole  may  be  con- 
sidered nandjitonie.  (Hisf.  du  Ccdrc^  &c.,  p.  43.)  The  weight  of  the  wood  of 
the  cedar,  according  to  Varenncs  dc  Fenille,  is  291b.  4-  oz.  per  cubic  foot; 
but  Mussenbrack  makes  it  42  lb,  14  oz,,  and  (lassenfratz  57  lb.  This  enormous 
difference,  says  Baudrillart  in  the  Dictionnaire  drt  EauJc  et  Forettf  is  enough 
to  convince  us  that  the  wood  could  not  be  in  the  same  state  of  dryness. 
The  average  of  these  weights  gives  431b.  per  cubic  foot;  but  it  is  doubtful 
whether  the  wood  of  the  c«dar  weighi  so  much.  Varennea  de  FeniUe  con> 
fiidcrs  it  as  the  lightest  of  the  resinous  woods ;  and  he  adds  that  it  contains 
very  little  resin,  that  its  grain  is  coarse,  and  that  he  thinks  the  wood  can  be 
neither  so  strong  nor  so  durable  as  it  has  the  reputation  of  being.  He  conti- 
nucs,  that  we  cannot  suppose  that  the  temples  of  Jerusalem  and  Ephesus 
were  olt  the  dimensions  stated ;  or,  if  they  were,  that  the  wood  o(  the  cedar  of 
Lebanon  was  used  in  their  construction.  He  is  still  more  incredulous  as  to 
the  statue  of  Diana  having  been  sculptured  of  so  soU  a  wood,  and  one  the 
grain  of  which  was  so  unequal  and  subject  to  crack  j  besides  which,  he  says 
timt  the  s  ;  e!l  of  the  wood,  so  far  from  being  fragrant,  greatly  resembles 
tliat  uf  1  he  pine.  It  is  very  liable  to  warp  and  split  in  drying,  on  which 
orcannt  it  does  not  hold  nails  well  (a  remark  which  was  nmdc  by  Pliny); 
and  it  is  unfit  for  use,  except  in  large  masses*  A  table  which  Sir  Johcpb 
Banks  had  made  out  of  the  Tlillingdon  cedar  was  soft,  without  scent  (except 
that  o(  coRjmon  dc^I),  and  posseted  little  variety  of  veining;  and  the  same 
remarks  will  apply  to  a  table  which  we  have  had  made  from  the  plank  already 
referred  to,  as  having  been  kindly  presented  to  us  by  J.  Gostling,  Esq.,  of 
Whitton  Park.  The  wood  of  the  cedar  bums  quickly,  throwing  out  many 
snarks,  though  but  little  heat  in  comparison  with  that  of  the  oak  or  the  beech ; 
though  the  tiame  of  the  cedar  wood  is  more  lively  and  bnlliant,  on  account 
of  the  resin  which  it  contains.  The  charcoal  formed  from  it  is  very  light, 
produces  little  heat,  and  becomes  quickly  covered  with  ashes,  like  the  char- 
coal of  the  poplar  and  of  the  willow.  The  bark  may  be  used  in  tanning; 
and,  according  to  an  analysis  made  by  Professor  Chevreuil,  its  &«tringent  pro- 
perties are,  to  that  of  the  oak,  as  12  73  is  to  19*73,  The  resin  of  the  cedar 
resembJca  that  of  the  larch,  but  it  is  much  less  abundant.  It  flows  froin 
wounds  made  ficcidentully  or  by  design  in  the  bark,  and  from  the  scales  of 
the  cones,  but  no  use  is  nmde  o(  it.  The  resin  is  very  abundant  in  tJic  seeds, 
being,  according  to  an  anHlyhix  made  by  Professor  ChevTcuil,  41  per  cent; 
while  in  tho»c  of  the  finus  Ccmbra  it  is  21  per  cent,  in  those  of  the  P.  Pinaster 
24  per  cent,  and  in  those  of  the  P.  Pineu  9|  per  cent.  The  leaves  which 
fall  from  the  trees  remain  on  the  ground  for  several  years  before  they  become 
mould ;  and  Loiseleur  Destoogchamps,  having  seen  a  plantation  of  cedars  of 
15  vears*  growth,  with  a  layer  of  decaving  leaves  and  mould  on  the  ground 
denieatn  the  branches  of  \  in.  in  tfiickness,  and  having  learned  also  that 
is  layer  under  the  old  trees  of  Mount  Lebanon  is  above  a  foot  thick,  sug- 
gests the  idea  of  planting  the  cedar  on  the  poorest  soils,  with  a  view  of 
ultimfttdy  enriching  them,  and  rendering  them  fit  for  the  growth  of  pasture 
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TW  poiea  of  the  mate  flowers,  which  is  produced  to  immenfie 

_.  ii  a  ftBC  powder,  of  a  lively  yeilow,  without  taatc  or  Emelt ;  which 

readily, and  burns  tmghtly,  like  that  of  the  powder  of  the  Lycoperdon, 

Itgfeady  reseinblcs.     it  has  been  analysed  by  M.  Macaire  Prinsep 

.  de  Gentve,  J  830,  p.  +5.),  but  if  has  not  been  yet  applied  to  any 

_   _  sc. 

Tbc  wood  called  cedar  by  the  ancients  was  supposed  «o  incorruptible, 
tkiC  die  expression  of  digntu  crdro  (worthy  to  be  prescned  in  cedar)  wa^ 
i^ipltedto  anything  thought  worthy  of  ini mortality ;  and,  in  allusion  to  this, 
Fersius  aays,  in  his  first  satire,  "  Et  cedro  digna  locutm"  (worthy  to  be 
placed  in  cedar).  The  word*  **  cedro  digna"  are  often  applied  as  a  compli- 
met»t  at  the  present  day.  The  resinous  products  of  the  tree  were,  like 
the  wood,  highly  valued  by  the  ancients.  The  Romans  believed  that  the 
gum  which  exuded  from  this  tree,  and  which  tbev  called  cedria^  had  the 
property  of  preserving  incorruptible  every  thing  that  was  steeped  in  it. 
Vimivius  states  that  the  leaves  of  pupyms,  when  rubbed  with  it,  were  never 
attacked  by  the  worms;  and  Fliny,  that  the  book*  of  Numa,  which  were  found 
uninjured  in  the  tomb  of  that  prince,  500  years  after  his  death,  had  been 
steeped  in  the  oil  of  cedar.  The  Egyptians  also  used  this  ccdrin  in  embalming 
their  dead  ;  and  Pliny,  Dioscorides,  Scribonius  !^rgu8»  Arc,  recommend  tJic 
cedria  for  curing  the  toothache,  and  for  various  other  compkints. 

As  »n  orniMTiental  object,  the  cedar  is  one  of  the  most  mtignificent  of  trees; 
uniting  the  yrand  with  the  picturesque,  in  a  manner  not  equalled  by  any  other 
tree  in  Britain,  either  tudipenoiis  or  introduced.  On  a  lawn,  where  the  soil 
is  good,  the  Hitimtion  sheltered,  and  the  space  ample,  it  forms  a  gigantic  py- 
ramid, and  ciinferw  dignity  on  the  park  and  mansion  to  which  it  belongs;  and  it 
midtt'H  iin  iiveruie  of  unrivalled  grandeur,  if  the  trees  are  so  far  apart  as  to  allow 
their  hraiKlicH  \o  extend  on  every  side.  If  planted  in  masses,  it  is,  like  any 
other  species  of  the  j^iine  and  fir  tribe,  drawn  up  with  a  straight  naked  trunk, 
and  scarcely  tlifferH  m  appennmce  from  the  larch,  except  in  being  evergreen. 
This  is  exemplified  at  Kenwood,  at  Clareraont,  and  other  places  near  London. 
On  the  other  hand,  where  the  cedar  is  planted  in  masses,  and  a  distance  of 
50  ft.  or  60  ft,  alloweiJ  between  each  tree,  nothing  in  the  way  of  sylvan  majesty 
can  be  more  sublime  than  such  a  forest  of  living  pyramids.  This  is  exemplified 
around  the  cedar  tower  at  Whitton,  and  on  the  cedar  bank  at  Pepper  Harrow. 

Gilpin,  speaking  of  theccdarof  Lebanon.says:— **  To  it  preeminence  belongs, 
not  only  on  account  of  its  own  dignity,  but  on  account  of  the  respectable 
mention  which  is  every  where  made  of  it  in  Scripture.  Solomon  spaite  of 
trees,  from  the  cedar  of  Lebanon,  to  the  hyssop  that  springcth  out  of  the  wall; 
that  is,  from  the  greatest  to  the  least.  t*he  Eastern  writers  are,  indeed,  the 
principal  sources  from  which  we  are  to  obtain  the  true  character  of  the  cedar, 
as  it  is  an  Eastern  tree.  In  the  sacred  writers  particularly,  we  are  presente«l 
with  many  noble  injages  drown  from  its  several  qualities.  It  is  generally 
employed  by  the  prophets  to  express  strength,  power,  and  longevity.  The 
ttresigth  of  the  cedar  is  used  as  an  emblem  to  express  the  power  even  of 
Jehovah:  —  *  The  voice  of  the  Lord  breaketh  the  cedars  of  Lebanon.* 
David  characterises  the  palm  tree  and  the  cedar  together,  both  very  strongly. 
—  *  The  righteous  shall  flourish  like  a  palm  tree,  and  spread  abroad  like  a 
cedar  of  Lel>anon.'  The  flourishing  head  of  the  palm,  and  the  spreading 
abroad  of  the  cedar,  are  equally  characteristic.  But  the  prophet  Ezekiel  hmtn 
given  us  the  fullest  description  of  the  cedar :  — *  Behold,  the  Assyrian  was  a 
cedar  in  Lebanon,  with  fair  branches,  and  with  a  shadowing  shroud,  and  of 
a  high  stature;  and  his  top  was  among  the  thick  boughs.  His  boughs  were 
multiplied,  and  his  branches  l>ecame  long.  The  fir  trees  were  not  like  bis 
boughs,  nor  the  chestnut  trees  like  his  branch^,  nor  any  tree  in  the  garden 
of  Uod  like  unto  him  in  beauty.*  In  this  description,  two  of  the  principal 
c(^racteri»tics  of  the  cedar  are  marked :  the  first  is  the  multiplicity  aind 
length  of  its  branches.  Few  trees  dhride  to  many  fair  branches  firom  the  main 
or  spread  over  so  lar^  a  cofapm  of  ground.    *  Uis  boughs  are  oiulti- 
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pHed/  as  Ezekiel  says, '  and  bis  branches  become  long  ;*  which  David  calls 
spreading  abroad.  His  very  boughs  are  equal  to  the  Btem  of  a  fir  or  a  chest- 
DUt.  The  second  characteristic  is,  what  Eztkiel,  with  great  beauty  and 
aptness^  ca\U  bin  shadowing  shroud.  No  tree  in  the  forest  is  more  remarkable 
than  the  cedar  for  its  close-woven  leafy  canopy*  Ezekiel'b  cedar  is  marked 
as  a  tree  of  full  and  perfect  prowth,  from  the  circumstance  of  its  top  being 
among  the  thitk  boughs.  Every  young  tree  has  a  leading  branch  or  two, 
which  continue  spiring  above  the  reiit  till  the  tree  has  attained  its  full  size: 
then  it  becomes  in  the  language  of  the  nurseryman,  clump-headed  ;  but,  in  the 
language  of  Eastern  sublimity,  its  top  is  among  the  thick  boughs ;  that  is,  no 
distinction  of  any  fipiry  head,  or  leading  branch,  appears;  the  head  and  the 
branches  are  all  mixed  together.  This  is  generally,  in  all  trees,  the  stale  in 
which  they  are  most  perfect  and  most  beautiful ;  and  this  is  the  state  of 
Ezfkiel'a  cedar.  But,  though  Ezekiel  hath  given  us  thb  accurate  description 
of  the  cedar,  he  hath  left  its  strength,  which  is  its  chief  characteristic.untoitchcd. 
But  the  reason  is  evident :  the  cedar  is  here  introduced  as  an  emblem  of 
Assyria;  which,  though  vast  and  wide- spreading,  anil  come  to  full  maturity, 
was,  in  fact,  on  the  eve  of  destruction.  Strength,  therefore,  was  the  last  idea 
which  the  prophet  wished  to  suggest.  Strength  is  a  relative  term,  compared 
with  opposition.  The  Assyrian  was  strong,  compared  with  the  powers  on 
earth  i  but  weak  compared  with  the  arm  of  the  Alovighty,  which  brought 
him  to  destruction.  Ho  his  type,  the  cedar,  was  stronger  than  anv  of 
the  trees  of  the  forest ;  but  weak  in  comparison  with  the  axe,  which 
cut  him  off'  and  lef^  him  (as  the  prophet  expresses  the  vastncss  of  his 
ruin)  spread  upon  the  mountains  and  in  the  valleys,  while  the  nations  shook 
at  the  sound  of  his  fall,  8uch  is  the  grandeur  and  fono  of  the  cedar  of 
Lebanon.  Its  mantling  foliage,  or  shadowing  shroud,  as  Ezekiel  calls  it,  is 
itB  greatest  beauty ;  winch  arises  from  the  horizontal  growth  of  its  branches 
forming  a  kind  o(  sweeping  irregular  penthouse.  And,  when  to  the  idea  of 
beauty  that  of  strength  is  added,  by  the  pyramidal  form  of  the  stem,  and 
the  robustness  of  the  limbs,  the  tree  i**  complete  in  all  its  beauty  and  ma- 
jesty. In  these  climates,  indeed,  we  cannot  expect  to  see  the  cedar  in  such 
perfection.  The  forest  of  Lebanon  is,  perhaps,  the  only  part  of  the  world 
where  its  growth  is  perfect ;  yet  we  may  in  some  degree  perceive  its  beauty 
and  m^yesty  from  the  paltry  resemblances  of  it  at  this  distance  from  its  native 
soil,  In  its  youth,  it  is  often  with  us  a  vigorous  thriving  plant;  and,  if  the 
leading  branch  is  not  bound  to  a  pole  (as  many  people  deform  their  cedars), 
but  left  to  take  its  natural  course,  and  guide  the  :«tcm  after  it  in  some  irregular 
waving  line,  it  is  often  an  object  of  great  beauty.  But,  in  its  maturer  age,  the 
beauty  of  the  English  cedar  is  generally  gone:  it  becomes  shriveled,  de- 
formed, and  stunted  ;  its  body  increases,  but  its  limbs  shrink  and  wither. 
Thus  it  never  gives  us  its  two  leading  qualities  together.  In  its  youth,  we 
have  some  idea  of  its  beauty,  witliout  its  strength ;  and  in  its  advanced  age, 
we  have  some  id^  of  its  strength,  without  its  beauty  :  the  imagination,  there- 
fore, by  joining  together  the  two  different  periods  of  its  age  m  this  climate, 
may  form  some  conception  of  the  gnindcur  of  the  cedar  in  its  own  climate, 
where  it*  strength  and  beauty  arc  united.  The  be«t  specimen  of  this  tree  I 
ever  saw  in  England  was  at  Hillingdon,  near  Uxbridge.  The  oerpcndicular 
height  of  it  was  53  ft.,  iu  horizontal  expanse  96  ft.,  and  its  girt  15^.6  in.  When 
I  saw  it  in  1776,  it  was  about  118  years  of  age;  and,  being  then  completely 
clump-beaded,  it  was  a  very  noble  and  picturesque  tree.  In  the  high  winds, 
about  the  beguming  of  the  year  1790,  this  noble  cedar  was  blown  down.  Its 
•tern,  when  cut,  was  6ft.  in  diameter."  {For,  Seen,,  i.  p.  81.)  On  these  obscr- 
vations  of  Gilpin  we  aliall  only  remark,  that  there  are  now,  1637,  60  years 
aHer  Gilpin  saw  the  cedar  at  Hillingdon,  many  hundred  cedars  in  Eng- 
land more  grand  and  picturesque  than  that  tree;  and,  not  to  go  further 
than  Syon,  Whitton,  and  Pain's  Will,  there  arc  at  these  places,  cedars  which 
arc  both  higher,  and  cover  a  larger  space  with  their  branche?^,  than  that  at 
Hillingdon.     With  respect  to  the  age  which  Gilpin  assigns  to  the  Hillingdon 
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tree,  it  is  probably  incoirect ;  if  otherwise,  it  must  have  been  upwards  of  20 
years  older  than  those  at  Chelsea. 

Mr.  Thompson,  an  artist^  writing  in  the  Gardmer^t  Magadne  on  the  effect 
of  the  cedar  in  landscape  scenery,  observes  that  "  there  is  something  ev< 
architectural  in  the  form  of  the  cedar;  the  thick  upright  stem,  and  the  ho« 
zontal  branched)  which  k  supports,  in  a  great  measure  accord  v^ith  the  pillarvj 
and  copings  of  buildings.  This  may  he  seen  by  reference  to  the  inspiredll 
pictures  of  Martin,  when  Assyrian  history  has  been  the  subject  of  his  pencil. 
He  has  realised  all  that  the  most  vivid  imagination  could  conceive  of  Eastern 
splendour;  and  the  famous  hanging  gardens  have  not  been  forgotten.  Fn 
tliem  the  cedar  is  the  most  prominent  tree,  which  he  has  shown  mixed  mith 
cypresses  and  a  few  low  shrubs  and  flowers,  forming  a  mass  simple  but  grand, 
and  ^uite  iji  unison  with  the  architectural  character  of  the  scene.  The  accom- 
panying  sketch  (jfg.  2275.)  is  from  an  etching  of  the  destruction  of  Babylon, 
and  represents  part  of  the  hanging  gardens.     Thus  it  may  be  inferred  that 


cedars  should  always  he  the  accompaniment  of  palaces,  public  buildings,  and 
superior  resitlences.  The  finest  cedars  I  have  seen  are  at  Blenheim ;  but 
even  there  they  arc  not  much  contrasted  with  the  architecture,  but  arc  spread 
generally  throughout  the  whole  of  the  gardens ;  and  tliey  appeared  to  me  in  a 
gre^t  measure  Tost,  from  being  so  mixed  up  with  otlier  trees  and  shrubs : 
however,  they  serve  to  maintain  the  character  of  grandeur  which  belongs  to 
the  place.  On  the  banks  of  the  great  lake,  where  the  present  duke,  since  he 
left  White  Knights,  has  fonned  his  new  flower-garden,  extending  from  the 
house  to  the  cascade,  there  are  sonic  very  fine  cedars ;  and  it  is  curious  to 
observe  how  well  they  accord  with  the  simplicity  oT  garden  scenery:  but  this 
may  be  accounted  for  by  their  bemg  suppoited  by  other  large  trees,  from 
the  extenaiveness  of  the  gardens,  and  from  every  thing  around  them  being  on 
so  grand  a  scale.  There  are  some  garden  scenes  in  which  cedars  would  be 
found  not  only  misplaced,  but  out  of  character,  ajid  injurious  :  as,  for  exumple, 
in  the  grounds  of  a  small  modern  villa,  they  would  be  quite  at  variance  with 
our  ideas  and  associations  as  to  what  should  atti^ch  to  such  a  place.  The 
accompanying  sketch  (Jf^.  227G.),  though  it  ibrmB  a  tolerable  picture,  will,  I 
trust,  illustrate  what  1  have  been  stating.  The  villa  is  rendered  mBignificant  by 
the  stately  presence  of  the  cedars;  and  the  cedars  seem  to  have  been  there  before 
the  villa  was  built,  as  if  they  came  by  accident,  and  were  foreign  to  the  scene. 
In  the  next  sketch  (y?^.  2;?77.),  where  I  have  supplied  their  place  with  a  few 
pendent  and  appropriate  trees,  the  picture  produced  secrns  more  consistent, 
more  complete,  and  in  belter  keeping.  The  form  and  chanicter  of  the  cedar 
are  not  suited  to  anything  on  a  small  scale,  or  that  betrays  want  of  effect  in  its 
architectural  features,  or  in  the  disposition  of  the  ground;  thus,  one  would  not 
place  them  in  the  centre  of  a  home  meadow  or  arable  field,  where  oaks  and 
elnis  are  sometimes  met  with  having  a  very  good  effect  ;  nor  should  they 
ever  appear  where  the  ncenery  is  either  domestic,  homely,  or  tame*  Nothing 
is  more  offensive,  than  to  find  a  cedar,  a  cypress,  or  other  statelj'  tree,  con- 
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traiiting  itself  with  hay'ricks,  com  stacks,  and  dov^, v..  ,  i;i  the  garden  of 
some  old  i'aroi-house ;  which,  though  little  remains  of  its  former  greatness, 
might  originally  have  been  tlie  residence  of  the  lord  of  the  manor,  or  of  some 
titled  [>ersou.  When,  however,  any  of  these  otd-fo^hioncd  red*brick  resi- 
dences are  to  be  met  with  in  their  ori^nal  state,  their  terraces  adorned 
with  vases  and  figures ;  their  gardens  in  the  old  geometric  style,  with  costly 
iron  palisading,  &c. ;  a  few  venerable  cedars  will  generally  form  a  highly 
grand  and  picturesque  addition  to  the  scene.  Odars  will  not  bear  to  be 
planted  too  thickly,  or  too  close  together :  they  should  be  placed  by  twos 
and  threes,  in  conspicuous  situations,  such  as  on  small  mounds,  or  by  the  side 
of  water,  next  to  bridges  or  temples;  sometimes  on  lawns, or  rising  grounds, 
that  command  extensive  prospects,  where  they  may  serve  bh  a  foreground  j 
but  they  must  not  be  made  common  by  being  seen  at  every  turn.  Too  many 
cedars,  in  any  situation,  will  always  destroy  their  own  effect :  they  are  of  such 
an  exclusive  character,  that  they  are  more  calculated  to  act  upon  a  scene  as 
figures  do  in  landscape  composition,  than  to  form  the  basis  of  it*  A  red- 
cotted  soldier  or  two  woidd  enliven  a  view,  but  a  file  of  them  would  be  any 
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thing  but  picturesque :  unteo*!.  indecfl,  in  a  Iwttle  scene,  where  they  formed 
the  principal  feature.  80  it  should  be  with  the  cedars:  if  they  must  be  to- 
gether, let  them  form  a  grove ;  they  would  then  have  a  character  of  gloomy 
Dtagnificence,  which  might  be  a  very  fine  addition  to  a  residence.  _  I  abould 
imagine  that  such  a  grove  of  full-grown  cedars  would  be  highly  iaMrestiAg 
and  attractive.  We  will  just  suppose  that  the  banks  of  an  artificial  rifcr  or 
lake  were  bounded  on  one  side  by  grassy  hills,  planted  with  a  few  evergreena 
and  birches,  and  that  the  other  side  was  a  gentle  «lope,  covered  with  a  grove 
of  cedars ;  that  a  winding  and  almoac  natural  path  conducted  you  among  thdr 
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ponderous  trunks;  that  the  grass  waa  kept  tolerably  free  from  weeds;  that 
hollyhocks,  peonies^  roses,  and  other  flowers  of  a  large  and  imposing  character, 
were  raising  their  headtt  here  and  there;  and  that  the  woodbine  was  aUo 
twining  around  some  of  the  trees :  then  suppose  a  clear  summer  evening,  the 
water  reflecting  the  yellow  light  of  the  sunset,  and  the  trunks  of  the  cedars 
touched  by  its  rays ;  and  I  think  we  shalli  have  conceived  one  of  the  calmest 
and  most  solemn  scenes  that  could  be  found  in  nature,  or  that  it  is  in  the 
power  of  art  to  create.  In  the  above  sketch  (^^.  2278.),  I  have  endea- 
voured to  convey  some  idea  of  the  subject;  but  the  smallness  of  the  scale,  and 
the  ab.sence  of  colour^  are  much  against  my  purtraying  such  a  scene. 

'*  I  would  not  recommend  the  introduction  of  cedars  into  plantations  or 
belts,  as  they  are  genemlly  lost  amidst  the  other  trees  ;  and,  if  brought  to  the 
Biargin  of  the  plantation,  they  form  too  violent  a  contrast  with  what  is  around 
them.  They  may  be  sparingly  introduced  in  clumps ;  but,  when  they  are,  thev 
should  always  take  the  lead :  a  few  dwarf  round -headed  trees  or  shrubs,  witn 
the  poplar  orcypreas,  are  the  best  forms  to  group  with  them.  (See^,  2279.) 
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However,  they  are  much  better  solitary  ;  and  in  the  fore  courts  of  palaces,  or 
other  buildings  of  sufficient  consequence,  1  would  have  nothing  but  a  cedar  or 
two.  It  is  said  that  ihe  New  Palace  at  Pindieo  is  to  have  a  large  area  before 
it,  surrounded  by  a  railing  of  mosaic  gold  i  the  broad  carriage-way,  the  dark 
grass,  and  a  few  cedars,  are  all  that  I  would  intriiduce  in  it ;  unless  it  were  a 
very  few  flowering  shrubs,  hollyhocks,  or  standard  ros^i,  and  these  not  in  dug 
beds,  but  on  the  grass.  There  arc  two  cedars  on  a  small  mound  at  Syon 
House,  which  may  be  viewed  from  the  Thames,  and  which  are  sure  to  attracts 
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the  attciitiun  of  every  artut.  I  have  seen  numerous  sketches  and  drawings 
of  the  scene  around  theui,  and  I  may  venture  to  say  that  it  was  the  cedars, 
and  they  only,  that  were  the  inducement.  Those  in  the  Botanic  Garden 
at  Chelsea  (see  fig.  22^70.  in  p»  2405.)  arc  never  passed  unheeded;  thus 
&hovviiig  how  valuahic  cedars  are  in  landscape  composition,  and,  consequent ly 
in  landseape-gardenii>g,**    {^Gard.  Mag.,  i.  p.  122.) 

The  architectural  character  of  the  cedar,  noticed  by  Mr.  Thompson,  has 
rendered  this  tree  a  crcat  favourite  with  painters,  and  more  especially  with 
ihe  justly  celebrated  Martin.  This  great  artist  has  introduL^ed  the  Hat  head  of 
the  aged  cedur  into  his  imaginary  view  oi  the  Garden  of  Eden  (/g»  2'iiiO.)} 
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into  the  terraces  of  the  gardens  of  Babylon  (^.  2261.);  and  into  his  bea% 
«/frt/of  the  g-Ardens  of  Nineveh  {J!g»  828?.),  as  shown  in  his  celebrated  picture 
of  the  fall  of  that  city. 

SoUf  iiUuntion^  Propagation,  <^r.  The  cedar,  as  may  have  been  observed  in 
the  case  of  the  Chelsea  trees,  thrives  well  in  dry  gravelly  soils,  where  the  roots 
can  have  access  to  water;  which  may  be  said  to  be  the  case  with  most  of  the 
Abittinsa.  Perhaps  it  may  be  su^Bcient  to  observe,  that  the  cedar  will  grow 
in  every  soil  and  situation  suitable  for  the  larch.  We  are  not  certain  that  it 
will  grow  equally  well  with  that  tree  at  great  elevations;  though  we  have 
little  doubt  of  it,  provided  it  were  planted  in  masses.  In  the  neighbourhood 
of  London,  it  has  certainly  attained  the  largest  size  in  deep  sandy  soil,  as  at 
Syon,  Whitton,  and  Paints  Hill ;  but  the  sand  at  these  places  is  not  poor ;  and 
at  Whitton,  where  the  tree  has  attained  the  greatest  hdght  and  bulk,  the 
roots  are  within  reach  of  water.  Boutchcr  observes  that  no  tree  will  grow 
in  more  forbidding,  poor,  and  hungry  soil,  than  the  cedar ;  and  he  instances, 
in  proof  of  this,  the  trees  on  Mount  Lebanon  ;  but  these,  in  point  of  height 
and  the  spread  of  the  branches,  are  mere  bushes  in  comparvion  with  those  at 
Whitton.  The  cones,  which,  as  already  observed,  are  not  ripe  till  the  autumn 
of  the  third  year,  will  keep  five  or  six  yesin  after  being  ttdccn  from  the 
tree,  so  that  there  is  never  any  risk  of  pettmg  seeds  too  old  to  vegetate,  in 
purchasing  the  cones  that  are  imported  from  the  Levant.  If  cones  produced 
in  Britffib  are  kept  a  year  after  being  gathered,  they  may  be  opened  with 
greater  ease  than  when  recently  taken  from  the  tree.  To  facilitate  the  opera- 
tion of  extracting  the  seeds,  the  cones  may  be  steeped  in  water  for  a  day  or 
two,  and  afterwards  split  by  driving  a  sharp  conical  iron  spike  through  their 
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axis.  The  scales  being  then  opened  with  the  hand,  the  seeds  readil}'  come 
out.  The  Ibllowing  mode  of  extracting  the  seeds  is  recoramended  by  M.  Loise- 
leur  Deslongchamps :  —  *'  As  good  seeds  are  never  found  within  6  or  8  lines 
of  either  the  base  or  the  summit  of  cones,  the  extreme  ends  of  each  cone  are 
first  suwn  off  j  the  cones,  for  this  purpose,  being  put  into  a  vice.  After  this 
a  hole  may  be  drilled  through  the  axis,  or  they  may  be  split  in  the  manner 
already  recommended.  According  to  M.  Loiscteur  Deslongchamps,  a  work- 
man will  prepare  *20  cones  in  an  hour ;  each  cone,  if  somewhat  large,  will  con- 
tain 100  seeds,  and  consequently  one  man  may  separate  20,000  seeds  in  a 
day.  The  smaller  cones  contain  from  30  to  60  seeds;  and  die  larger  from 
I  ]b  to  170  seeds»  exclusive  of  from  10  to  15  per  cent  of  abortive  seeds." 
{Huti.  du  Cedre^  &c.,  p.  50.)  These  abortive  seeds  are  filled  with  a  soft  resin- 
ous matter,  instead  of  a  kernel  j  and  they  may  easily  be  separated  from  the 
perfect  seeds,  by  throwing  the  whole  into  water  before  sowing.  Tfie  seeds 
ought  to  be  committed  to  the  soil  immediately  after  being  taken  out  of  the 
concH ;  more  especially  if  the  latter  have  been  steeped,  because  in  that  case 
the  seeds  have  swelled,  und  might  be  injured,  if  left  to  shrink.  If  the  seeds 
are  sown  in  March  or  April,  they  will  come  up  in  a  month  or  six  weeks  ; 
and  stiM  sooner  if  they  have  been  steeped.  Like  the  other  ^bietinte,  they 
should  be  sown  in  light  rich  soil,  and  covered  thinly.  Sang  recommends 
the  covering  to  be  \  in,  deep  ;  and  this  depth  may  be  diminished  or  increased, 
according  to  the  lightness  or  heaviness  of  the  soil,  The  seeds  may  be  cither 
sown  in  beds  in  tlie  open  garden,  or  in  large  flat  pots  or  boxes;  but  the  latter 
is  the  more  convenient  mode,  as  it  admits  of  preserving  the  whole  of  the  roots 
in  transphmting.  The  plants  rise  3  in.  or  4  in.  iiigii  the  first  year,  with  scarcely 
any  taproots ;  bnt  these  increase  afterwards,  as  the  plants  advance  in  sixe. 
At  the  end  of  the  first  year,  the  seedlings  may  be  transnlanted  into  nursery 
lines,  or,  what  is  ntore  convenient,  ioto  small  pots;  and,  ni  commercial  nurse- 
ries, they  should  cvtry  year  be  shifted  into  (lotsa  size  larger, till  they  are  sold 
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lo  private  nurs€ries,  where  the  plants  arc  not  likely  to  be  sent  to  any  distance, 
they  may  be  planted  in  the  free  soil  in  nursery  lines,  like  the  pinaster  and  other 
of  the  raore  rare  pines  and  firs ;  and»  when  they  are  removed  to  their  final  situ- 
ation, their  roots  may  be  protected  from  the  air,  by  immersing  them  in  mud  or 
puddiie.  In  the  nursery  culture  of  the  cedar»  care  must  be  taken  not  to  injure 
the  leading  shoot,  which  'in  said  not  to  be  readily  renewed  when  broken  off. 
In  general,  it  is  advisable  to  tic  the  leader  to  a  stake,  till  the  plants  are  placed 
where  they  are  finally  to  remain;  after  which  they  may  be  left  to  themselves. 
In  their  progress  from  young  plants  to  full-grown  trees,  they  require  very 
little  pruning,  and  suffer  severely  when  large  branches  are  cut  ofT  Miller 
mentions  two  of  his  four  trees,  which  bad  some  branches  cut  off  to  admit  the 
rays  of  the  sun  into  a  green-house,  whereby  they  were  so  much  checked,  as,  in 
above  40  years'  growth,  to  be  little  more  than  half  the  size  of  the  other  two, 
which  were  not  pruned  ;  and,  Boutcher  having  planted  two  trees,  they  grew 
for  16  years  amazingly  fast,  and  promised  to  be  noble  plants,  till  an  ignorant 
gardener  unadvisedly  cut  off  several  of  their  oldest  under  branches  i  after 
which,  he  says,  they  advanced  little  or  nothing  in  height,  lost  their  leading 
shoots,  and  became  ragged  and  bushy.  Notwithstanding  thi«,  it  is  the  practice 
of  nurserymen  to  shorten  the  lateral  branchesof  the  larger  plants  kept  for  &ule; 
and  it  does  not  appear  that  they  suffer  much  by  it.  VVhcn  the  cedar  is 
planted  in  close  mu&ses,  either  alone  or  with  other  trees,  the  side  branches  are 
choked,  but  still  the  tree  continues  to  grow  almost  as  rapidly  as  the  larcli,  or 
silver  fir,  when  similarly  treated;  so  that,  u^er  all,  the  cedar  is,  perhaps,  not 
more  injured  by  the  removal  of  its  side  bmoches,  than  any  other  pine  or  fir 
would  be.  AU  the  /fhit^tina:,  as  we  have  before  stated,  suffer  more  or  less 
by  the  shortening  or  removal  of  branches,  whether  stnall  or  large,  which  have 
not  b(^un  to  decay. 

Accfdentt^  Dueatet^  4-r.  The  wide-spreading  branches  of  the  cedar  arc  apt 
to  be  weighed  down  and  broken  by  heavy  falls  of  snow ;  but  the  tree  is  less 
liable  to  be  blown  down  by  high  winds  than  the  larch,  or  such  pines  and  firs 
as  do  not  throw  out  wide-spreading  branches  near  the  ground.  It  is  not 
subject  to  diseases,  and  it  is  less  liable  to  be  attacked  by  insects,  as  far  as  wc 
have  heard  or  ofaeenred,  than  any  other  species  of  the  pine  and  fir  tribe.  The 
seeds  being  large  are  eagerly  sought  aAer  by  squirrels  ;  but  these  animaU,  in 
parks  and  pleasure-grounds,  are  generally  considered  more  ornamental  than 
injurious. 

8»atiKttc*.     Rrconted  Trert.     Thr  tantr  trw  at  Hilllnitdun  hittbrm  «lrady  miniUoacd.  Mid  lU 
dimmttuti*  are  siven  in  ft.  5B.  The  dtmrnttrnitof  the  Urgu  n-iUi  -it  Ki-niir.n  !iri-irtv<ii  m  ^i   '•?     «rul 
Ihntrof  the  Rmneld  ciHlitr  inp.  4a     Anothcf  mnkrkablv  tn-' 
tliat  alrnuly  notlroJ  ai  hai'mgbten  plunted  hy  Sir  .Srtej«hcn   I 
pUcc,  of  Farley,  near  Sahtbtir)',  about  Ihe umfr  time u,  or  t'l; 

raricir  cedar  iraa  cutdi^wn  by  the  late  tUfl  ot  KadnoT    >  .k>  tticn  u.  i\   lu^fi ,  Uil  iluini.-. 

let  of  iJie  trunk  5  ft,  <i  m,,  nml  that  of  the  ijiace  cciireri  uich«,  from  c*»t  to  w«««t,  l.in  ft. 

It  wm  •  rcmarkabiy  tound  trc«,  not  a  t\nys\*  Urancn  vhI.    The  Uaxnroentnith  cedar 

CA»  SVTt.  la  pi  MiMi}.  cut  duwn  In  ISM,  wm  $9  R.  hiiti.  ttie  iiiuincicr  vt  tJi«  truak  sbout  5  ft,  sad 
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of  the  head  80  ft.    The  hoiue  to  which  It  betoiiKed  wu  once  the  retidence  of  OUrer  CroawfeU  ;  and 
trwlitlon  («yi  Ihnt  he  there  •tgned  the  warrant  lor  the  exerution  of  Chnrlet  I. 

Rcmarkittde  fiittinf  Trees.  The  olcle*t  treei  now  tUndiiig  In  UittAin  are  luppOMd  to  be  the  tVD 
cedKn  ttLII  rcmaiiiing  of  the  four  which  were  planted  in  the  Cheltca  Garden  in  lOBS;  tlie  ocdftr  at 
Endeld  ;  and  probably  lonie  of  tho«e  at  Chiiwick  Home,  tormerly  the  property  of  Sir  Stefi'ivn  F4». 
who  d»cd  there  id  1714  or  1715.  The  largeft  of  the  Cheliea  cedAn  ia  nc*rly  60  ft.  high,  with  a  trunk 
about  5  ft  in  diameter;  and  the  other  i«  very  nearly  the  aame  »l«e.  Both  tree*  have  lo*t  all  their 
lower  branchc*  :•««  Hg.  t^O.  In  p.  SiOiS.),  and  hare  a  tniaerable  and  stunted  appearance.  T!)e  Urscat 
cedar  nt  Chi*wtck  (now  theDuke  of  Devonahirif'iji  li  70  n.  high,  diameter  of  the  trunk  4(t  fi  in.^  and 
of  the  head  65  ft  The  laflie«t  cedar  in  England  a(H>eani  to  be  one  at  Strathfleldaoye,  wluch  u  \6i  fl. 
bIgK.  diameter  of  the  tru  nk  3  ft..,  and  of  the  head  74  ft  The  highest  In  Uie  neighbourhood  of  Loo. 
don  I*  at  Claretnont,  and  ii  100  ft  high,  diameter  of  the  trunk  3  ft.  6 in.  Tlie  targtai  cedar  tree  in 
England  i$,  probably,  the  magniHccnl  apet'imen  at  Svoit,  figured  in  our  liut  Volume,  and  it  i*  un- 

Suettlonably  the  handsotnest.  l^iia  noble  tree  ia  Tif  ft.  high,  diameter  of  the  Uunk,  at  3  ft.  frou 
hie  ground  8  ft.,  and  of  the  head  117  ft.  At  Ctiarley  Wood,  near  Itlckinankworth,  on  an  eatate  of  tho 
Duke  of  Redfiin!  arc,  near  the  houae,  eight  renuirkable  cedara,  the  largest  of  which  ha*  a  trunk  IS  ft. 
In  fircnmfercnce,  dividing  into  I'i  large  limtH,  from  which  iprlng  Si  branches  of  a  ttxe  fit  to  b* 
meaiured  a>  timber,  and  containing  613  wild  cubic  feet.  The  h«ad  coven  a  vpACC  nearly  I00ft.>in  diA. 
meter,  or  about  the  dxth  of  an  acre  The  cedar*  at  Wilton,  near  SaDtbury,  are  also  remarkably  fln« 
trees,  and  wereonce  ao  celebrated  aa  to  entitle  the  place,  according  to  Miu:hcll,  to  the  name  of  tha 
Briliih  Mount  Ix'tunon.  It  appears  fmm  a  f«aper  communieated  to  Mr.  Lamlwrt  by  the  Hon.  and  Kr- 
vereml  William  Herbert,  that  the  cedari  at  Wilton  were  probacy  raiaed  between  ITlO  and  1720.  He 
addi,  thjt  they  were  kept  by  "  the  €ountc«a  of  Pcmhroke,  in  pot*  at  her  window  ;  till,  growing  too 
large,  they  were  plntitcd  upon  the  lawn  between  (he  houie  iad  the  water ;  a  lituation  very  favonrable 
to  their  growth."  Ttie  largeat  of  th«*c  tree*  nieaaured,  in  IHid,  at  3  ft.  from  the  ground,  nearly  7  ft.  tn 
duineur;  and  at  1  ft  ttmn  the  ground,  Hft.  9in.  in  diameter.  {.8ee  an  able  itaper  on  the  (ub|cct  of  til* 
cedar,  by  the  Bev.  J.  Mitford^  in  the  Gent,  Mag.,  2d  *er.,  vol.  \v.  p  ^y.)  "  There  ia  a  cedar^  atOtfOOd 
Hanb^iryX  near  Co>igeahal1,  in  Eaaex,  which  b  of  interest,  aa  it  waa  planted  by  ColUnion'a  own  hafid. 
67  yeora  lince,  in  176S.  We  tranKribc  the  memorar>duiii  on  theaubjcct  very  kimily  cent  ua  by  Mr. 
Hanbury  :  —  *  In  token  of  the  lo»e  and  fricndahip  which  haa  for  to  many  year*  fiintamted  between  my« 
•elf  and  myd^r  frleud  John  Hanbury  and  hit  family,  and  aa  a  Isiicing  memorial  of  ihat  friendahipi,  1 
dealrethatoncgttlnea  may  be  jjtvpn  to  my  •incere  friend  0*g(x>d  H^nbur)',  to  purchiuieof  Gordon  two 
cedara  of  LcftWDOn,  to  be  planted  in.  two  ^ilace*  of  the  new  ftutt  at  the  parik  la«t  taken  in.  Let  the  oeca. 
alon  of  the  aaid  cMaim  and  of  their  aget  be  regiitered  In  the  Great  bible  at  Coueaball,  that  auc^eed- 
|pg generation!  may  know  our  ri-icndship,  and  the  antiquity  of  tbeac  treet  lo  my  worthy  friends 
Ctaood  Hanbury  and  hi*  wn,  T  recommend  llicir  care  and  protection.    P.  CoUloaon,'"  (/A«rl.  p.  STB. 

Cidrua  Lib&m  in  the  Khwhoh*  oj  LwidM.  At  Syan  it  tne  tree  already  mentiooed,  and  another 
(rar.  glaftca),  which  i«  77  ft.  high,  diameter  of  the  trunk  5  ft.  6  in.,  and  ofthe  head  57  Ft.  l^U  ia  a 
flue  upright  tree,  with  a  diOtrent  character  tram  the  Anu  At  Mount  Grove,  Hampateadf  it  ia  65 IL 
high,  the  diameter  of  the  trunk  J  It  d  in.,  and  ot  the  head  68  ft.  At  Whlttou  Place,  Twickenham, 
there  are  many  large  cedart,  one  of  which  ii  75  ft.  high,  with  a  trunk  5  ft.  in  iliaracter  At  Pope^ 
Villa,  ii  li  H5ft.  high,  with  a  trunk  i  ft.  in  diimeter.  At  Kenwood,  Hampatead,  90  jean  planted,  it 
Is  90  ft.  high,  the  diametei  of  the  trunk  «  ft.  6  in.,  and  of  the  head  40  ft.  At  Ham  Hous«,  it  i«  4S  O. 
high,  the  dlaueier  of  the  trunk  3ft.  6  in.,  and  of  the  head  7S  ft. ;  another  ha«  a  tmnk  4  ft-  41rL  in 
diameter  at  5  ft  Arona  tbc  fround.  At  Gunncrtbury  Park,  it  ii  &}  ft.  high,  tlie  diametcf  of  ibe  trunk 
fi  ft.  6  in.,  and  of  the  head  86  ft.  -,  and  there  atre  many  other  dne  apecimens.  At  Chariton,  it  la  55  ft. 
high,  diameter  of  the  tmnk  4  ft  At  Stamford  Hill,  it  i»  6:1  ft.  high,  diameter  of  the  truuk  5  a  6  in., 
and  of  the  he4d  lli*lft.    At  Hanwell  ii  one  with  a  trunk  5  ft-  4  in.  in  diameter. 

QMruf  LitH'tii  South  qf  I.ombm.  In  l>evunihire,  at  Liucombe,  3^)  year*  planted,  it  ia  47  ft.  high, 
the  diameter  of  the  trunk  2  ft.  6  in.,  and  of  the  head  40  ft. ;  at  Haldoo  Houae,  35  yeara  planted,  it  ia 
4()ft.  high;  at  Endaleigh  Cottage,  A»  year*  platiied,  it  ia  SSft  high.  In  IXinwtahlre,  at  Melbury 
Park,  U  yeara  planted,  it  ia  28  ft.  high.  In  Hampahire,  at  Slr«thfteld»aye,  It  i»  Iflttft-  hjgh,  tb« 
diameter  of  the  trunk  3  ft.,  and  of  the  head  74  ft. ;  at  Farnham,  5U  yeari  planted,  it  ia  7fi  ft.  high,  the 
diameter  ofthe  trunk  4  ft,  and  ofthe  head  75  ft.  ;  at  Teatwood,  7i>  year*  planted,  li  la  al  ft  high,  th* 
diameter  ofthe  trunk  3ft.  6  in.,  and  of  the  head  44  ft.  In  S'jmeraeUhire.  at  Leigh  Court,  14  years 
planted,  it  ia  3i>  tt  high  j  at  Nettlacombe,.  6*  year*  planted,  it  la  J7  ft.  high,  the  diameter  of  the  trunk 
J  ft.  6irL,  and  of  Ihe  head  61  ft. }  at  Crowcombe  Court  are  two  rcmarkahly  One  sfiecimena,  from  5i,>  ft. 
tnTOft  high,  the  diameter  of  their  trunks  6  ft.,  ajid  of  their  heads  80  ft.  to  90  ft  In  Surrer,  at 
Bagshot  Paik,  £9  ^ean  planted,  it  it  25  ft.  high  :  at  St  Ann'i  Kill,  it  ia  54j  ft.  high,  the  dUmeter  of 
the  trunk  Sft  6  in.,  and  of  the  head  TS  ft. ;  thit  tree  waa  planted,  alK>ut  1794,  by  the  Hoimurable 
Mra.  Foi :  at  Claremonl,  in  front  of  the  houae,  it  U  KjO  ft.  high,  with  a  trunk  5  ft.  i  in,  in  dinraeter ; 
and  another  in  the  park  is  100  ft.  high.  -,  at  Ockham  Park,  Si  years  planted,  it  ii  45  ft  high,  the  duu 
meter  of  the  trunk  *  ft.  6  in.,  and  of  the  head  36ftn  :  at  Walton  on  Thames,  60  vears  planted,  it  ii  63  tt, 
high,  with  a  head  fi)  ft.  in  dmmrter ;  at  Deepdcnv,  9  years  planted,  ll  is  Ifi  ft  high.  In  Sussex,  ot  Good> 
wood  Park,  ar«  13dcedars,  the  hijyhcit  of  which  is  between  60  ft.  and  70  ft, ;  Uiey  are  all  on  Ihln  dry 
soil  on  chalk:  at  Cowdrey,  itii  »Kitt.  high,  with  a  trunk  4ft.  6 in.  in  diameter;  at  Kidbrooke,  ^ 
years  planted,  it  is  40  ft.  high ;  at  Weitdean,  [j(i  years  planted,  it  La  64  ft.  hijjh,  the  diameter  ot  the 
trunk  4  ft.,  and  of  the  head  8(1  ft. ;  atSlaugham  Park,  10  yean  planted,  it  is  IHft.  high.  In  Wiltshir«. 
at  Bowood,  50  years  planted.  It  ii6Uft.  high,  the  diameter  of  the  trunk  3  ft.  8  in.,  and  of  the  head  6^?  ft:.; 
at  WlMoD  ttouae  v«  several  large  ccdari,  170  yeara  old,  one  ot  which  has  a  trunk  8  ft  8  in.  in  dia. 
BMter  at  1  ft.  trvm  the  ground. 

Qidnu  LAani  Sorth  of  Landom.  In  Bedfordshire,  at  Wobum  Abbey,  are  mt«nT  flne  cedars,  nine 
of  which  are  noble  ireei,  varying  from  62  a  to  B4  ft  in  height,  and  their  trunks  from  4  ft.  to  nearly 
fi  ft.  In  diameter  ;  At  Ampthill  ia  a  cetiar  B5  years  planted,  which  is  55  ft.  high,  thn  diameter  of  the 
trunk  4  ft.  (i  in  .  and  of  the  head  .SO  ft. ;  at  Flit  wick,  19  years  planted,  it  Is  ^J  ft.  high,  with  a  trunk 
1ft.  1  ia.  in  diameter:  at  Houthill,  70  years  planteil.  it  Is  50  fl,  high,  the  diameter  of  the  Irunk  5  ft., 
and  of  the  head  43  ft.  In  Berkshire,  at  High  Clere,  are  several  fine  cedars  ;  the  two  oldest  wet« 
raised  in  17S9.  from  a  cone  brcwght  fk-om  Lebanon  by  Or.  Pocoeke,  In  17;i8,  and  they  were  removed 
ro  their  present  situation  when  30  years  old ;  and  the  largest  was  raised  frmn  a  cotte  borne  by  tb« 
Wilton  cedars,  m  1772  \  at  Bear  Wood,  10  years  planted,  it  is  15  rt.  high  :  at  Ditton  Park,  OQ  years 
planted,  it  is  80  ft.  high,  with  a  trunk  5  ft.  In  diameter;  at  White  Knights,  75  yeara  planted,  it 
is  50  ft.  high,  the  diameter  of  the  trunk  Sft.  6  in.,  and  of  the  head  60ft.  In  Buckinghamsliire, 
at  Temple  House,  40  yean  planted,  it  is  45  ft;  high,  the  diameter  of  the  trunk  2  ft.  e  in.,  aud  of 
the  bead  33ft. ;  at  Beaconstfeld,  pianled  by  Waller  the  jioet,  80  ft,  high,  with  a  trunk  4  ft.  6  in.  in 
diameter.  In  Cambridgeshire,  at  Gamlingav,  Hi  yeara  old,  it  is  60  ft.  high,  the  diameter  ot  the 
trunk  S  ft,  9 in.  In  Cardigan* hire,  at  Hakxt,  40  years  planted,  it  U  3S  ft.  fiTti.  high,  diameter  ot  the 
trunk  1ft  2  in.  In  Che«ihirc,  al  Klnuifl  Far  k ,  30  yeara  planted,  it  ia  30n.  high;  at  Eaton  Hall, 
13  jrean  ii4aflted,  it  ia  16  ft-  hifh.    In  Cacrmailbensire,  it  <iDldea  Gtote,  U  is  A>  ft.  bigb.    Iti  Deo. 
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bighihire,  at  Llanbcde  HaU,  14  yenn  pUnted.  It  !•  18  It  hkgti.  In  Dcrbyibirr,  M  Huiop,  tt  U  9i  ft. 
high;  atEtvutonCaitlc.it  Li  73  ft  hiRh,  the  diimctrr  of  thetrunk  ia.  8  id..  «nd  oftbe  heul76lt. 
In  Durtiftin^  at  Southend.  ^  jem  (ilanted.  it  i«  30  ft.  high.  In  Ewcx,  »l  Audlcy  b>id,  7^  >cart 
old,  it  li  60  IL  high,  the  diameter  of  the  trvitik  4  (t,  and  of  the  hr*d  73  rt. ;  At  HyUodi,  10  yean 
planlrd,  kt  i»  fi6  It  hit|h  j  nt  FaulktKium  Hall,  it  U  80  ft  high,  the  dinivvlcr  of  the  trunk  rjn.'6in., 
»nd  of  th«  head  J'.X)n  ;  at  lliorndon  HuLI,  it  ii  40 A.  high,  with  a  trunk  4ft.  in  dLamrter^  at  Short 
arov«  U  •  retnarkablc  ceA»i.  80(1.  high,  with  a  trunk  4  ft  4  in.  in  diameter  at  1ft.  frora  th« 

E round.  About  13  ft.  from  the  ground  U  a  large  limb,  very  nf*rly  the  sijctif  the  trunk  ;  and  a  «tnall 
r.-uich  from  thi»  limb  grow*,  or  in  inoaculated  into  the  iruuk.  There  are  ^iR  c«iar»  on  thii  «tate. 
In  Glouccitershire,  at  Doddingtun  Park,  S5  yvAn  {ilantt^l^  ii  is  %  ft.  hij;h,  the  diameter  of  the  inink 
i  ft  G  in. ,  and  of  (he  bead  (ifJ  IL  In  Kercfurdihirc,  at  Kjiat  nor  Castle.  18  yean  planted,  it  ii  ^)fu 
high}  at  Haffleld,  U  yean  planted,  it  U  £3/1.  high.  In  HertfonUhirc.  at  Aldenham  Abticy, 
34  rcan  planted,  it  Is  50  ft.  high,  the  diameter  of  the  trunk  i  ft,  and  of  the  head  ;^a  v  at  Cashio. 
lHiry,dO  yean  pUnted.  it  it  4oft  high,  the  diameter  of  the  trunk  S  ft.,  and  of  the  head  4^fl. ;  at 
Cheshunt,  SO  year*  planted,  it  M  22  ft  high.  In  L^ncatbire,  at  Lfttbam  Hou^e,  JO  yean  pJAiited^ 
tt  ia  £3  ft  high.  In  Lek««ter*hire,  at  Qucnt>y  Ha:i,  a  ced»r  (Upf^OMd  to  lie  among  the  tint  planted 
in  England,  the  tccdaof  vbioh  were  brought  from  tbe  Levant  by  Mr.  William  A»htoy,a  Turkey 
merrhant,  between  1^)10  and  1660  [»e«  Oar>1.  Mag.,rdi.  rll.  pi.  421} ;  at  Whalton  Houae,  30  yean 
planted,  it  ii  36n.  high,  the  diameter  of  the  trunk  S ft.  Sin.,  and  of  the  head  iHtt.  -,  at  I>onhiiigfon 
Park,  m  yean  planted,  it  I*  (H  It  high,  tJic  diameter  of  the  trunk  8ft.  6  in.,  and  of  tbe  bead  OK  R, 
In  Lmcolnchire,  at  iicriTeliby.  there  ure  many  Ane  cedon  of  diflV'rent  vanetiei,  and  of  great  age 
and  lisc.  In  Northumtjeriaiio,  at  W uoltiogton,  80  yean  planted,  it  if  iOft  high.  In  Surfolk,  at 
Mt-rton,  ii  a  cedar  ln(L  high,  with  a  trunk  nearly  4 It  in  diameter.  In  Nottinghamihirc,  at 
Clumber  Park,  rar.  gUi^ca  ij  80  ft  high,  the  diameter  of  the  trunk  3  ft.  )1  in.,  and  of  the  bead 
44  rt .-  at  Workojp  Manor,  it  it  «>4ft  high,  tbe  diameter  of  the' trunk  4  ft,  and  of  the  head  fiSft.  j 
another,  KlO  year*  old,  utiifL  high,  tbe  diameter  of  the  trunk  5  ft,  and  of  the  head  61  It     In  North. 


nl< 


i«  7^  ft  high,  with  *  trunk  nearly  5  ft.  in 
t^-ift  7  in.  h<gh.  ha»  a  trunk  about  the  ume 
ft.  hiRh.  In  OxftMtlihiri*.  at  Oxford,  in  the 
riic  diameter  of  the  trunk  1  ft.  3  m,,  and  of 
■Sit  yfvt  planted,  il   i»  Jfi  ft.  hi,-' 


■mptontbire,  at  Caatlc  A»hby.  one  BO 

itiainctcr.  and  a  conical  weil-ihaped  hca  - 

■Ixe:  U  Wokefleld  Lodge,  snyear*  pi 

^otenlc  Garden,  40  yean  planted,  jt 

the  head  97  ft     In  Pembrakeahire,  at  St.... . 

weter  of  the  head  ^f^     In  Rodnonhire,  at   MavnUugb  Cacti e^  5U  year*  planted.  It 

Uie  diameter  of  the  trunk  Sft  8 in,  and  of  tbe  bead  51  a.     In  llutlandjhLre,  at  Ii 

S8  year*  planted,  tt  ia  aijft  high.     In  Sbru|.Mhire,  at  Hardwicke  Grange,  ll>  \ean  pUiittu, l. 

high  ;  a,t  Wtliev  Park.  19  yean  phinted^  it  i«  ^  ft  high ;  another,  15  year*  planted,  i»  Jh  ft.  Uij^it  ^  at 
Kinlet,  itit^^L  high,  the  diameter  of  the  trunk  ^it..  and  of  ihe  ht^ad  HSn.     la  i^UOUrdfhire,  at 
Trentham,  it  ic  (iU  ft  high,  the  diameter  of  the  trunk  4ft.,  and  of  the  head  ^It  ;  nt  Iilitbe5eld, 
48  xean  planted,  it  ia  5ttlt  b«gh.  the  diameter  of  tbe  trunk  i  ft  6  in.,  and  of  the  head  36  ft. ;  at 
Toddisley  Park,  14  yean  planted,  it  it  £t»ft.  high  ;  at  Rnlie«ton    Hatl,  30  j can  pUnlcil.  <t  ia  JAfl. 
high  ;  at  Wrottetley  Houie,  it  it  &}  ft  h^gli,  the  diameter  of  tnr-  trunk  %  ft.  Gin.,  and  nf  the  he»d 
4Klt    In  Suffolk,  on  the  lawn  at  Hardwicke,  It  i*  50  ft   hi.  <  ter  of  the  trunk  i>rt.  and 

of  the  head  iJft,  ;  at  Finb^.rough  Hall,  80  yeart^ilanted,  It  i  imeter  of  the  trunk  4  ft 

Sin.,  and  of  the  bead  HOft. :  at  Mtretton  Parnonage,  there  i  >  old,  with  a  trunk  :>ft.  In 

dlaiMter ;  at  Wolvcxtun  Hall,  it  la  u!}  ft  high,  the  diameter  ;  ft.  Cin.,  and  of  the  head 

80  ft;  at  Campaey  A*h  u  a  group  of  8  or  10,  with   Iru^  lo  'itt.   in  diameter;  at 

AmjiCon  Hall,  te  one  with  a  trunk  a  ft  in  diametrr,  and  thi  ,i  k.'  head  90  ft.   In  Warwick- 

iblre,  r»'  f'    -'      ^  'I'^ey.  it  ix  47  ft,  high,  the  diameter  of  Uk-  mv.h.  i  h  ,  And  of  the  head  gfJft      In 
WoriA  I  I-igley,  i*  one  witli  a  trunk  3  ft.  41n.  in  dUmeter,  and  tbe  diameter  of  the  hejd 

BSfti  year*  jilMited,  it  U  lU)  ft  high,  the  diatneter  of  the  Uu»k  5  ft.,  and  of  the  head 

iSuri     ...  ...i_....{i;,at  Vuckriwa,  ]2 yean jtUnted,  it  U  IHt  bigb;  at  Orimatoo,  13 year*  planted, 

it]ii  li(t  hiKh. 

C^cfrvj  Libani  in  Stolland.  In  the  Experimental  Garden  at  Invertetth,  10  yeara  plnnted,  it  la 
10  It  high  ;  at  liotford  Houm,30  yean  planted,  it  U  30  ft.  hUh  ,  at  Beil.  110  yean  old,  it  ii  54ft 
6  In.  high,  the  diameter  of  the  trunk  4  It  7  in.,  and  of  tlie  head  <i7  ft. ;  at  Hopetoun  Haute,  8ij  yean 
planted.  It  ii  iS  ft.  hi){h,  the  diameter  of  the  trunk  4ft.  (tin.,  and  of  the  head  81  ft  ;  at  Kathd  itv 
taaoy  fine  eedan,  with  trunka  f^om  iti.  to  Sft  in  diameter.  In  Aynhire,  at  Loiidon  Cutle.  it  la 
aOlt  high,  with  a  trunk  4(L  lo  diameter.  In  Berwickshire,  at  tbe  Hirtcl,  JO  year*  planted,  it  la 
83ft  high,  In  Klrkcwdbrtebt,  at  CaaainrArrte,  It  U  50  ft.  high,  the  diameter  of  the  trunk  3ft. 
ire,  at  Tyninghame. 94 yearc pUnted, 

I  ^  ft.     In  Aberdecnthlre,  at  Th 

ird  Caitle.  15  yean  planloJ,  it  i- 

trunk  ^ft  iJin.    In  Bute,at  Mouhl 
irijun  Cjittle,  it  ia  :Uft.  high,  with  a 

10  jrean  planted,  it  ia  14  ft.  high  ^  at  Cullen  Houae,  it  ia  4tft  high,  the  diameter  of  the  trunk  sTt, 
and  of  the  head  44  ft  In  Fifeahire,  at  Donlbrittle  I'urk.  iii  yean  planted,  It  it  IS  ft  high.  In  For. 
fiirabire,  at  Gray  llouae.  it  it  60  ft  high,  tbe  diameter  of  the  trunk  5  ft  6  In.,  and  of  the  head  <u  ft.  ; 
al  Invergowrie  it  one  with  a  trunk  4  ft  in  diameter.     In  Perthihlre,  at  Taymoulh,  40  year*  iJantedi, 

11  taMll.  hifh,  the  diameter  of  the  trunk  1ft.  6  In.,  and  of  the  head  !iOft.  j  at  Perth,  in  Ihenuraery 
or  Mcatea.  Oickton  and  Tumbnll,  15  yean  pUnted,  II  ia  19ft  high.  In  Ri»<.i«hir< .  at  Rrmhan 
Cattle,  .10  yean  planted,  it  i*  «>  ft.  high,  tbe  dioiDeter  of  the  trunk  £  ft.,  and  of  '  it  In 
StlrUDgthlrc,  at  Blair  Drummoiid,  50  yean  pUnted,  It  la  45 ft.  high,  diameter  oi  >.  6 In  , 
and  of  the  head  £5  ft.  ;  at  Airtbrey,  3t>  yean  planted.  U  l»i.>(irt  nigh,  the  di.<  trunk 
11  In    andof  theheod  19  ft.  ;  at  Callender  Park,  15  w                         t  la  SI  ft  in  heiji^ht. 

CMrH$  LibAHt%n  Irftttnd,     In  the  Oloanerin  fioC  >  year*  planted,  It  ii  S4ft  bish, 

the  diameter  of  the  tiunk  2n.,  arul  of  thr  tuaJ    :  {  rf*«  <Jrovei*  »  cellar  of  (twjffiih 


In  HodditiRtoii,' 

lft..>M 

Argi  I 

theti... 

Banlla^iire,  at 


high,  the  diameter  of  the  trunk 
i4rs  pUiited,  il  i»  9  ft,   high,     la 

jr  Uuteneath  Ci»*ile.  4*3  ft  high, 
iL-ar*  planted,  it  it  IJ  ft  high.     In 

in  diameter ;  at  Huntley  IjoA^^ 


trowth,  JO  ft  high,  .1 
i^h  ;  at  Ulatneviii 
fill  iiUft.  i  at  Colum-J  > 
ol  the  bead  ^  (t 


Ltff  ,  ill  1 1 fciiure,  So  yean  plan!' 
-ft.  6 in.  in  diameter,  and  clear  '  l 

high,  the  diameter  of  [he  trunk  .»  t 

vean  pUnted,  it  la  17  ft  high.    In  lertn ifr.,  ii 

the  diameter  nf  the  trunk  Sft,  and  of  the  head 


norence  Court,  in  year*  planted,  it  It  Aift  high, 

JDit     In  lAtuth,  at  Or^t  Temple,  SS  year*  |4aolcd,  it  la  3Jft.  high,  the  diameter  of  tJte  trunk  i  ft. 

Bin.,  and  of  the  head  ^  rt. 

C'liru*  I.ih.,Ht  in  FoTfiin  Countri/-*     In  France,  tnthe  Jardln  dea  Plantei,  lOO  yean  old.  it  i*  90  ft. 

hivh,  Lhr  diameter  ofthe  trunk  itt  6iit  ,  and  of  trie  head  B5ft :  at  Kroinont.  .Xi  vrart  planted.  It  u 

r.k  (1    1,  .-In    o,..  ,1.  ,Tr,.-*.  r  ,,,f  th p  trunk  I  a  6ln,,  and  of  thv  h..».i  s-.(i       n.  o...   it,,i,™,.i.   r..tr,i..r,   ,t 

t  la  &■  It  hij(h  ,  at  Itarre*.  JS  ye«r 

'  rea,  4IJ  lean  pliiittcd,  it  i*  .'*}\l.  I'> 

i    iL        .:t     i   A  luchea,  24  year»  planted.  It  u  toft    *  _  -.  l  i  it 
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the  Nepal  aiid  lado-Tataric  mountains,   nt  10,000  ft.  or   1 1^,000  ft.  above 
the  level  of  the  sea.     IntroduceU  in  \S22. 
VarieHeM.     According  to  Dr.  Lindley,  two  varietieii,  or  perhaps  nearly  allied 
Bpedes,  called  the  Shinlik  and  Christa  rooroo,  are  mentioned  by  Moorcroft 
as  natives  of  the  foreata  of  Ladakh.  {Prnn.  Cyc.) 

Dfxcription.     A  lofty  and  very  graceful  tree»  sometinics  attaining  the  height 

of  150  ft.»  with  a  trunk  30  ft.  in  circumference,  or  even  more ;  und  rarely,  in 

the  Himalayan,  falling  ver)'  far  short  of  these 

dimensions.       The   branches  |re  ample   and 

spreading ;  ascending  a  little  nor  tlie  trunk  of 

tiie  tree,  but  drooping  at  the  extremities.    The 

wood  is  com]mct,  of  u   yellowish  white,  and 

strongly  impregnated  with  resin.     The  bark  ia 

greyish ,  and,  on  the  young  branches,  covered 

with  a  glaucous  bloom.     The  leaves  are  either      -^m^^e^  ono^ 

solitary  or  tufted,  and  are  very  numerous  :  they     -^^5SiR^  ®Wi 

are  larger  than  those  of  C.  Libani,  and  of  a 

bluish  but  dark  green,  covered  with   a  light 

glaucous  bloom.     The  male  catkins  are  upright, 

without  footstalks;  cylindrical, somewhat  club- 
shaped;  and  yellowish,  tinged  with  red.     The 

cones  are  upright,  generally  in  pairs,  on  short, 

thick,  woody  footstalks;  of  nearly  tlie  same 

shape  as  those  of  the  cedar  of  Lebanon,  but 

broader  and  longer;  slightly  tapering  at  the  base,  and  somewhat  more  pointed 

at  their  summit.     They  are  of  a  rich  reddish   brown,  very  resinous,  and  with 

the  margins  of  the  scales  slightly  marked  with  green  ;  about  4  in.  In  length, 

and  from   I  in.  to  21  in.  broad.     The 

scales  are  nearly  of  the  same  size  and 

shape  as  those  of  C.  Libani ;  but  they 

fall  off' when  ripe,  like  those  of  the  silver 

fir.     The  seed  is  light  brown,  and  ir- 

regularly  shaped,  with   a  large  bright 

brown  wing.     The  rate  of  growth,  in 

the  cliiuatc  of  London,  appears  to  be 

much  the  same  as  that  ot  the  cedar 
of  Lebanon ;  and  it  is  equally  hardy. 
A  plant  in  the  Horticultural  Society's 
Garden,  of  which  y^.  2 jr85,  is  a  por- 
trait, ai'ter  being  7  years  planted,  was,  in 
1&37,  bft.  high,  with  the  habit  of  the 
common  cedar  ;  but  differing  in  the 
glaucous  or  silvery  hue  of  its  leaves, 
and  in  the  points  of  its  branches  being 
more  pendulous. 

Gcographtf  and  Ifutoty.  The  r^drus  Dtoddra,  the  deodar,  or  kelon,  of 
the  hills,  according  to  Koyle,  is  the  most  celebrated  coniferous  plant  of  the 
Himalayas.  It  is  (ound  in  Nepal,  Kamaon,  and  as  far  ns  Cashmere,  at  elcva* 
tiona  of  from  7,000  ft.  to  1 2,000  ft,  from  Simiore  and  Kiirhawal ;  as,  for  ex- 
ample, on  Mouma,  Deoban,  Choor,  Kederkuuta,  and  Nujkanda,  Koxburgh 
calls  it  an  inhabitant  of  the  mountains  in  Eastern  India,  in  Nepal,  and  Thibet. 
According  to  Dr.  lloyle,  the  deodar  cedar  is  mentioned  by  Avicenna.  It 
sppcars,  in  the  quality  and  durability  of  its  wood,  its  firagrance,  and  the 
quantity  of  resin  which  it  produces,  to  accord  so  well  with  the  cedar  of  the 
ancicntii,  as  to  be  by  some  identified  with  that  tree.  Its  loftiness  and  it» 
spreading  branches  accord  admirably  with  the  descriptions  given  of  the  cedar 
in  Holy  Writ ;  and  its  wood  (which  is  said  to  be  incorruptible),  from  its  hard- 
oebs  and  the  fineness  of  its  gnun,  might  easily  have  been  wrouglit  as  that  i& 
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described  to  Jum* 
been  which  was  used 
in  the  conxLructJoa  of 
Solomon*^  Temple, 
The  principal  diffi- 
culty, with  refertfnce 
to  its  being  the  cedar 
of  Holy  Writ,  is,  that 
it  has  never  been 
found  on,  or  near» 
Mount  Lebanon.  It 
u  regarded  by  the 
Hindoos  as  a  sacred 
tree,  and  ts  caDed  by 
them  Devadera,  or 
the  Tree  of  God.   In 

some     places     it    is  2^286 

highly  venerated,  and  , 

never  used  but  to  bum  as  incense  on  occasions  of  great  ceremony ;  but,  io 
others,  it  is  eniploved  for  building  houses,  &c.,  as  a  valuable  timber  tree. 
Mr,  Moorcroft»  in  his  Journal,  as  quoted  in  Lambert's  /^bm,  gives  the  following 
proofs  of  the  durability  of  the  wood  of  this  tree :  — **  A  few  years  ago  a  building 
erected  by  the  order  of  the  Emperor  Akbar  was  taken  down,  and  its  timber 
(which  was  that  of  the  deodar)  was  found  so  little  impaired  as  to  be  fit  to  be 
employed  in  a  house  built  by  Rajah  Shah.  Granting  that  the  former  edifice  was 
constructed  at  the  same  time  as  the  fort  of  ^'agurungcr,  a.  h.  1006,  or  a.  i>. 
1597,  its  age  must  have  been  225  years.  Zenool  Abudeen  began  to  reign  over- 
Kashmeer  a.h.  820,  or  a.d.  1417;  and  died  a.  ii.  878,  or  a.  d.  1473.  His 
mother  was  interred  in  a  domed  building  of  excellent  brick  and  mortar  work, 
reported  to  have  been  erected  in  the  time  of  the  Hindoo  sovereigns.  In  this 
buildinp;,  pieces  of  deodar  were  inserted  in  the  walls,  by  way,  apparently,  of 
atrengthening  the  bond ;  and  their  ends  or  sides  were  left  on  the  same  pLine 
with  the  brickwork.  The  window  frames  were  of  the  same  material,  with 
the  difference,  however,  of  the  former  being  squared  and  deprived  of  their 
sap  wood,  whilst  the  latter,  somewhat  carelessly,  had  part  of  the  sap  wood 
left ;  and  the  surface  was  only  slightly  smoothed,  and  partly  retained  its 
original  form.  In  the  latter  instance,  the  crust  of  the  wood  was  generBlly 
somewhat  crumbly,  and  had  been  pierced  by  a  worm  about  ^in.  in  depth  i 
whilst  that  of  the  squared  wood,  exposed  much  more  to  the  influence  of  the 
weather,  was  neither  crumbly  nor  wormeaten,  but  was  jagged,  from  the  softer 
part  of  the  wood,  between  the  plates  or  ribs,  having  been  often  washed  by  the 
rain,  though  its  structure  had  not  l>een  attacked  by  the  worm." 

The  tree  alluded  to  in  the  following  extract  from  a  letter  from  Bishop 
Hebcr  to  Lord  Grenville  appears  evidently  to  have  been  the  deodars.  The 
bishop,  speaking  of  a  visit  which  he  paid  to  the  Himalayan  Mountains,  and  of 
the  pine»  which  he  found  there,  adds : — "  Another,  and  of  le^is  frequent  occur- 
rence, is  a  splendid  tree,  with  gigantic  arms  and  dark  narrow  leaves,  which  is 
accounted  sacred,  and  chiefly  seen  in  the  neighbourhood  of  ancient  Hindoo 
temples,  and  which  struck  my  unscientific  eye  as  very  nearly  resembling  the 
cedar  of  Lebanon.  I  found  it  flourishing  at  nearly  9000  ft.  above  the  level  of 
the  sea,  and  where  the  frost  was  as  severe  at  night  as  is  usually  met  with  nt 
the  same  season  (  November  and  December)  in  England."  In  Bumes's  TVavclt 
in  the  Afytore^  be  states  that  "  the  frameworks  of  the  houses  are  made  of 
deodara  cedar,  which  is  floated  down  with  the  inundations  of  the  river  Schem, 
or  Hydaspes,  from  the  Himulaya.  The  durability  and  fragrance  of  the  wood 
recommend  it  for  buildings  of  every  de-scription.  We  saw  a  cedar  tree,"  he 
continues^  "  Iving  on  the  hanks  of  the  Hydaspes,  with  a  circumference  of 
13  ft.  On  this  river  the  Macedonians  constructed  the  fleet  by  which  they 
navigated  the  Indus  ;  and  it  is  a  remarkable  fact,  that  in  none  of  the  Punjab 
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riven  are  «iich  trees  floated  doww,  nor  do  there  exist  anvwiicre  cUe  such 
^illcies  for  the  construt-'tioii  of  vesbcls/'  (^Trftvcft,  &c,,  vol,  i.  p,  50.)  The 
cedars  which  Victor  Jacqucuiont  found  on  the  lliiiiahiyaa  and  on  tne  mountedns 
of  Caahmere,  at  5300  ft.  above  the  level  of  the  sea  (see  Corre^p.,  &c.,  vol.  i. 
p.  291.,  and  vol.  il  p.  74.),  were»  doubtless,  this  species,  and  not  cedars  of 
Lebanon. 

Propertiet  and  Uses.  The  wood  of  the  C'^ruB  Deoddra  possesscu,  as  we 
have  before  obscn-ed  (p.  2429.),  all  the  qualities  attributed  by  the  ancient*  to 
that  of  C.  Libani.  It  ts  very  coinpact  and  resinous,  and  has  a  fine,  fragrant, 
refrej»hing smell,  like  that  felt  uhen  walking  in  pine  groves  towards  evening,  or 
in  moiAt  weather  ;  and  very  diffl-reiit  from  that  of  the  cedar  of  Lebanon.  Its 
wood  has  a  remarkably  fine  close  grain,  capahleof  receiving  a  very  high  polish  ; 
so  much  BO,  indeed,  that  a  table  formed  of  the  section  of  a  trunk  nearly  4  ft. 
in  diameter,  sent  by  Dr.  Wallich  to  Mr,  Lambert,  has  been  com[)ared  to  a 
slab  of  brown  agate.  Dr.  Royle  informs  us  that  the  wood  is  particularly 
valued  for  ita  durability,  and  is  much  used  in  the  conitruction  of  Hinialayan 
houses*  In  Cashmere,  according  to  Mr.  Moorcroft  (l^amb.  Pin.^  ii.  p.  94.), 
it  is  used  for  buildings,  both  public  and  private,  and  for  bridges  and  boats. 
Strips  of  it  are  also  employed  for  candles.  Dr.  Lindlev  states  that "  Mr.  Moor- 
crolt  procured  speciuicns  from  the  starlings  of  the  Zein  ool  Kuddid  bridge  in 
Ladakh,  where  it  had  been  exposed  to  the  water  for  nearly  400  yearh."  (Ptim. 
Cvc)  The  following  extract  is  from  a  letter  from  the  Honourable  W.  Leslie 
Melville  to  the  secretary  of  the  Highland  Society  of  Scotland,  dated  Calcutta, 
January,  1836,  and  printed  in  Ljiwson's  Marniah — •*  The  timber  is  employed 
for  roofing,  and  other  purposes;  and,  if  bhcltered  from  the  weather,  is  very 
durable.  It  is  found  perfectly  sound  in  the  roofs  o{'  temples  which  cannot 
have  slOLid  less  than  200  years.  For  out  of  door  purposes^  I  understand  it 
reuuirea  paint,  which,  however,  perfectly  protects  it," 

The  turpentine  from  this  tree.  Dr.  Hoyle  informs  us,  i*  very  fluid,  and, 
though  coarse,  is  much  valued  in  Upper  India  for  medical  purposes ;  the 
leaves  and  twigs  are  also  used  by  the  natives  in  medicine;  and  tur  and  pitch 
are  procured  from  the  trunks 

In  England,  the  specimens  of  it  are  at  present  sniidl ;  but  the  feathery 
lightness  of  its  spreading  brunches,  and  the  beautiful  glaucous  hue  of  its 
leaves,  render  il,  even  when  young,  one  of  the  most  ornamental  of  the  coni- 
ferous trees;  and  all  tlie  travellers  who  have  seen  it  full  urown  agree  that  it 
unites  an  extraordinary  degree  of  majesty  and  grandeur  with  its  beauty.  The 
tree  thrives  in  every  part  of  Great  Britam  where  it  has  been  tried,  even  as  far 
north  as  Aberdeen  ;  where,  as  in  many  other  places,  it  is  found  hardier  than 
the  cediu*  of  Lebanon.  It  is  readily  propagated  by  seeds,  which  preserve  their 
vitality  when  imported  in  the  cones,  but  scarcely  otherwise.  It  also  grows 
freely  by  cuttings,  which  appear  to  make  as  handsome  free-growing  plants  afi 
tho.se  raised  from  seed.  It  has  been  inarched  on  the  larch  ;  but  the  latter  tree 
being  deciduous,  it  may  be  doubtful  whether  plants  so  profjagated  will  attain 
a  large  size,  and  be  of  great  duration.  It  has  been  grafted  in  the  wedge 
manner  on  the  common  cedar,  in  considerable  numbers,  by  Mr.  Barrow,  gar- 
dener to  the  Earl  of  Harrington,  at  Etvaston  Castle.  Mr.  Barrow  has  given 
a  detailed  account  of  his  process,  and  of  the  success  which  attended  it  in 
Gard,  Mug.,  vol.  xiv.  p.  HO.  The  nursery  culture,  and  the  soil  and  situa- 
tion in  whiuh  it  is  to  l>e  finally  planted,  may  be  considered  in  alt  respects  the 
same  as  thohc  of  the  common  cedar. 
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Commerdai  Stnt'uHct.     The  price  of  plants,  in  the  LoiKloit  nuraeries,  is  l  wo 
guineas  each. 

Genus  VI. 


ARAUCA^RIA  Rtat  et  Pav.      The  Araucaria.    Lin.  SyMt  Di<£'cift 

Monaddphia. 

Sjfnon^met,    Eutiata    SaL,  Coljrmbfea  Sat,,  Dombtjd    Lamb.,    CuprfMUi  For$L^  the  Souibern 

Plnp. 
Deripathm,    From  AraucanoMt  the  Dome  of  the  people  In  whoM  eouairy  Ana<^riA  imbriciu  gmw 

in  Chili. 

Description,  ^c.  Magnificent  evergreen  treeK,  nath'es  of  South  America, 
PolyneiiiB,  and  Australia;  one  of  them,  the  Araucuria  itnbric^ta,  as  hardy  in 
the  climate  of  Britain  as  the  cedar  of  Lebanon. 

f  1.  A.  imbrica'ta  Pav,     The  imbricale-Zearerf  Araucaria^  or  Chili  Pine* 

Idennficalian.  Pav  Dii»  in  Mt^m,  Acad.  Reg.  Mrd.  Mat.,  L  p.  lSf7.  ;  WiUd.  Sp.  P1..4.  n,  85D.  ; 
Air  Hurt.  Kew..  5.  p.  412  ;  Ijinib.  Pin.,  ed.  E.,  No.  1^2.  i   Laws.  Man.,  p.  3ai 

Sjfnampmti.  A.  l>omhfyi  Rich.  Mt'in,  nur  letConir,  p.  8ft.,  LIndl.  In  Penn.  Cyc. ;  Plnu*  ArauMn* 
Mol.  Sitg.  luUa  Stor.  An/,  del  Chili,  p.  1^?. ;  ColyntMa  quadrtrVrta  SatUh  \nLhm.  Trans,  H.  p.  315.; 
DombAy/i  chil£ofU  Lapn,  Ehcj/c.  ;  Tino  d«  Chili,  Spam.;  Fcghuen  In  the  Atidea  ^  Str  Joaeph 
Rank»'a  Plnr. 

Tfie  Srset.  There  U  a  rrec  at  Kcw  which  bore  female  catkim  in  1806 ;  and  a  male  plant  at  Bojrlon, 
which  bloM^incd  in  the  utne  year. 

F.HfrariHK$.  Ijrab.  Pin.,  ed.  2.,  t  5fl.  and  57. ;  Rich.  M^m.  mr  Jci  Conlf.,  t.  sn.  m^A  Si,  ;  iind««r 
jfgt.  SSfld  to  2293.  Rjf.  9ffl7.  la  a  cone  or  feiimle  catkin  in  a  young  utate,  from  l.dmticrt  ;  Jig,  tML 
i«a  •peciinni  of  the  female  tree  at  Kew  .fig  il'i'Jl.  is  a  ix»rtiopi  of  the  m*le  trt>c  with  the  fult* 
grown  catkin,  from  LAmbert'tt  tlonagrtip/i  i  »nd  fig.  V2S8.  ii  the  full-gruwn  ffmalf  rone ;  all  t« 
our  uaual  icalc,  that  ii,  a  lixth  part  of  Uio  natural  tize„  Fig.  SSisG.  ii  a  portion  of  n  rone  of  th« 
natural  «Ue,  Ftx-  2£90.  a.  U  a  «ced  with  the  fcalc  and  wing  of  the  natural  iiae,  and  b  is  the  kernels 
Mfid Jtg.  SSSa  la  a  leaf  of  the  natural  liae. 

Spec.  Char.  Leaves  in  eights,  imbricated,  ovate-lanceolate,  with  per- 
sistent mucros.  (Pav.)  A  tree,  growing  to  the  height  of  150  ft. ;  a  native 
of  tlie  Cordilleras,  in  Chili,  Introduced  in  I79ti,  and  flowering  from  isep- 
tember  to  Noveniher. 

Description.  Flowers  di(»cious.  —  Male,  Catkin  dipsactis-  (teasel-)  shaped, 
ovate-cylindrical.  Scales  numerous,  gessile,  closely  imbricated  round  a  com- 
mon conical  axis ;  filamenl'like,  obovflte,  somewhat  woody ;  with  an  oblong 
reflexed  point.  Anthers  numerous,  olilong,  2-celIed;  connate  a  little  below 
the  points  of  the  scales,  afterwards  depentlent;  free,  at  first  adpressed  to  the 
Bcaltat,  afterwards,  having  shed  iheir  pollen,  divaricate,  —  Female.  Catkin 
ovate.  Scales  numerous,  wedge-shaped,  :^-(iowered.  Oermen  wedge-shaped, 
compressed  in  the  two  opposite  sides.  Style  none.  8tigma  2-valvwl,  callotia, 
thick  :  exterior  valve  ovate-acuminate,  lar(»^er,  concave,  with  a  linear  inflexed 
point;  interior  smaller,  somewhat  linear,  obtuse,  erect.  Pericarp:  cone 
fiphierico-ovate ;  scales  connivent,  coriaceous  and  woody,  wedgc-shiipedii 
terminated  by  a  long  awl-shaped  point,  2-seeded.  Seed :  nut  wedge-shaped, 
terminated  at  the  apex  by  a  short,  callous,  marginal  wing,  bluntly  letragonaJ 
at  the  base;  afterwards  gibbous,  compressed,  with  opposite  sides:  tegument 
coriaceous,  Nucleus  of  the  same  figure,  {Pavon  Disicrt.  in  Aihu.  Actui.  Reg, 
Med.  Matrit./i.  p.  197,,  aa  quoted  by  Lambert.)  Cone  from  8  in.  to  8j^  in*^ 
broad,  and  from  7  in.  to  7iin.  long  ;  seed  2^  in.  long,  and  ^  in.  broad. 

This  is  a  very  remarkable  tree,  the  female  of  which,  according  to  Pavon, 
about  loOft.  hi^h  ;  while  the  male  is  seldom  nvoro  than  40  ft.  or  50ft.  high. 
The  trunk  is  quite  straight,  and  without  knots,  with  a  strong  arrow-like  leading 
ahoot,  pushing  upwards.  It  is  covered  with  double  bark,  the  inner  part  of 
which,  in  old  trees,  is  5  in.  or  6  in.  thick;  fungous,  tenacious,  porous,  and 
light ;  and  from  it,  a.s  from  almost  every  other  part  of  the  tree,  restn  flows  in 
great  abundance  :  the  outer  bark  is  of  nearly  equal  thickness,  resembling  cork 
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cleft  in  difierent  directions,  and  equally  resinous  with  the  inner  bark.  In 
young  trees,  the  bark  of  the  trunk  is  studded  with  leaves  from  the  base  of  the 
tree  upwards,  which  remain  attached  for  12  or  15  years.  The  branches  are 
produced  in  whorls  of  6,  7,  and  sometimes  8,  in  a  whorl,  the  greater  number 
being  nearest  the  ground ;  and  the  branches  (timinish  in  length  as  they  ascend 
higher  up  the  tree,  till  at  the  top  they  terminate  in  a  kind  of  pyramidal  head. 
They  are  horizontal,  inflexed,  and  ascendins  at  the  extremities.  These  large 
horizontal  arms,  clothed  with  closely  imbncated  leaves,  resemble,  in  young 
trees,  snakes  partly  coiled  round  the  trunk,  and  stretching  forth  their  long 
slender  bodies  in  quest  of  prey.  The  leaves  are  sessile,  somewhat  thickened 
at  the  base,  ovate-lanceolate,  8ti£^  straight,  somewhat  keel-shaped  below,  and 
strongly  mucronate  at  the  apex ;  vertidllate,  with  7  or  8  in  a  whorl ;  imbricate, 
and  closely  encircling  the  branches;  concave,  rigid, gUbrous,  shining,  marked 
with  longitudinal  lines,  dotted  on  both  pides ;  leathery,  with  a  cartilaginous 
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margin,  and  remaining  attachetl  to  the  tree  for  several  ycoTB.  The  male  and 
female  catkins  are  on  separate  trees  :  the  males  are  6  or  7  in  a  cluster^  pe- 
dunculate, terminal,  yellow,  and  oval,  with  numeroua  scales ;  imbricated,  long» 
and  reciir\'ed  at  the  points :  the  female  catkins  arc  oval,  with  numeroua 
imbricated  wedge-shaped  scales,  with  narrowed  oblong  brittle  points  ;  and 
they  are  produced  at  the  ends  of  the  branches,  where  they  look  at  first  sight 
like  an  unnatural  thickening  of  the  leaves.  The  cones,  when  fully  ripe,  are 
globular,  from  3  in,  to  4- in.  in  diameter,  and  of  a  dark  brown  colour.  The 
scales  are  deciduous,  and  easily  detached.  The  seeds  are  2  to  each  scale, 
wedge-shaped,  and  very  large,  beiiig  more  than  1  in.  lon^,  with  a  thick  hard 
shell  surrounding  an  eatable  kernel  :  wings  short  and  obsolete.  The  male 
tree  has  its  leaves  somewhat  diiercntly  shaped  from  tho»e  of  the  female  trce^ 
and  very  much  resembling  those  of  A.  brasiliana  in  shape,  though  of  a  dif- 
ferent texture  and 
colour^  The  fol- 
lowing iaieresting 
description  of  this 
remarkable  tree  ia 
from  PaBppig*8  TVei* 
veis  in  the  Peruvian 
Andes f  as  quoted  in 
the  Companion  to 
the  Botanical  Mag- 
mine  : — *'  When  we 
arrived  at  the  first 
arau cartas,  the  sun 
had  just  set:  still 
HO  me  time  remained 
for  their  examina- 
tion. What  first 
struck  our  atten- 
2S89  tion  were,  the  thick 

roots  oftheiic  trees, 
which  lie  spread  over  the  stony  and 
nearly  naked  soil,  like  gigantic  Beq>ent8, 
2  ft. 'or  3  ft.  in   thickness:    the)'   are 

clothed  with  a  rough    bark,  similar  to  ^^^  2290 

that  which  invests   the  lofty  pillar-like 
trunks  of  from  60  ft.  to  l(K)  ft.  m  height. 

The  crown  of  foliage  occupies  only  about  the  upper  quaj'ter  of  the  stem,  and 
resembles  a  large  depressed  cone.  The  lower  branches,  eight  or  twelve  in 
number,  form  a  cu-cle  round  ilie  trunk :  they  diminish  till  they  are  but  four  or 
six  in  a  ring,  and  arc  of  most  regular  formalion,  all  spreading  out  horizontally, 
and  bending  upwards  only  at  their  tips.  They  are  thickly  invested  with  leave* 
that  cover  them  like  scales,  and  are  sharp-pobted,  above  an  inch  broad,  and 
of  such  a  hard  and  woody  texture,  that  it  requires  a  sharp  knife  to  sever  them 
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fipoin  the  parent  branch. 
The  general  aspect  of  the 
amucaria  ia  most  striking 
and  peculiar,  though  it  un- 
deniably  bears   a    distant 
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family  likeness  to  the  pinea 
of  our  country.  The  fruit, 
ptaccd  at  the  ends  of  the 
botighs,    are    of   regular 

glolnilar  form,  as  large  as  a  man's  head ;  and  each  consitta  of  beautifully  im> 
bricated  scales,  that  cover  the  seeds,  which  arc  the  most  important  part  of  thia 
truly  noble  tree,"  (Comp.  Bol, 
Miif^,,  \,  p.  351.)  «•  The  wood 
of  ihe  araucarta  is  red  where  it 
has  been  affected  by  the  forest 
fires ;  but  otherwise  it  is  white, 
and,  towards  the  centre  of  the 
stem,  bright  yellow.  It  yields 
to  none  in  hardness  and  solidi- 
ty,  and  might  nrove  valuable 
for  many  u*es,  ii  the  places  of 
growth  of  the  tree  were  leas  in- 
accessible. For  frbip-builchng 
it  would  be  useful ;  but  it  is 
much  too  heavy  for  masts.  If 
a  branch  be  i^cratchcd,  or  the 
acales  of  an  unripe  fruit  be  bro- 
ken, a  thick  milky  juice  immedi- 
ately  exude^i,  that  (lOon  chan^ 
to  a  yellowish  resin,  of  which 
the  smell  is  agreeable,  and 
which  is  considemi  by  the  Chi- 
lians tA  posscasing  such  medi- 
cinal virtues,  that  it  cures  ihe 
most  violent  rheumatic  head- 
scli8  when  uppiicd  to  the  spot 
where  the  pain  jm  felt.'*  (IbUt.) 
country  very  littlo  is  staled  by  triiv<j 
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be  the  caae  with  planta  in  the  climate  of  London ;  though  scarcely  any  of 
these  have  yet  had  full  justice  done  to  then>.  The  largest  spedmen  in  Europe, 
which  is  that  at  Kew,  and  of  which  Jig.  :;?293.  is  a  portrait  taken  in  1836,  was 
then  12  ft.  high,  after  having  been  above  40  years  planted;  but  young  plants, 
established  in  the  open  ground  at  Dropmore,  make  shoots,  occaaionaLly.  of 
above  a  foot  in  length.  It  may  be  remarked  of  the  araucaria  in  Britain,  that 
young  plants  sometimes  remain  a  whole  year  without  making  any  shoot 
whatever;  and  that,  at  other  limes,  the  same  plants  require  two  years  to 
produce  one  shoot ;  that  is,  the  shoot  continues  slowly  increasing  in  length, 
from  the  midsummer  of  one  year  to  that  of  the  year  following. 

Geography.  The  araucaria  is  a  native  of  South  America,  in  a  part  of 
the  Andes  inhabited  by  the  Araucanians,  a  people  who  are  said  by  Molitia 
to  pride  themselves  on  their  name,  its  signification  being  frank,  or  free.  (See 
Mohna't  History  of  Chi/iy  &c.)  The  tree  is  found  in  large  forests  on  the 
mountains  Caramavidn  and  Nflguclbuta,in  Chili,  belonging  to  the  Llaiiista, Peg- 
huen,  and  Araucano  Indians.  This  chain,  or  Cordillera,  of  the  Andes*  says 
Pavon,  OS  quoted  by  Mr.  Lambert,  **  offers  to  the  view,  in  general,  a  rocky  soil, 
tliough  in  parts  wet  and  boggy,  on  accouj]t  of  the  abundance  of  rain  and  snow 
which  falls  in  these  regions,  similar  to  many  provinces  in  Spain.**  It  is  also 
found  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Coucepcion,  in  Chili.  Poeppig  says :  —  •*  The 
araucaria  forest  of  Antuco  is  the  most  northerly  that  is  known  in  Chili;  so 
that  the  northern  boundary  of  this  king  of  all  the  extra-tropical  American  trees 
may  be  esdniated  at  36^  south  latitude.  The  extreme  southern  limit  is  not 
so  clearly  a<icertained  ;  which  is  not  surprising,  when  we  consider  how  little, 
comparatively,  is  known  of  Western  Patagonia  :  it  seems  probable,  however, 
that  it  does  not  stretch  l^  beyond  lat.  46'^.  Between  Antuco  and  VaJdivia, 
this  tree  only  grows  among  the  Andes,  and,  as  the  Indians  assert,  solely  on 
their  western  declivities,  and  nowhere  lower  than  from  1500  ft.  to  2000  ft. 
below  the  snow  line,  up  to  which  they  frequently  reach.  Further  to  the 
south,  the  araucaria  appears  at  a  lower  elevation  ;  und,  in  the  country  of  the 
Cuncos,  and  about  Osoriio,  is  said  to  occur  on  moiintaias  of  a  very  moderate 
altitude,  near  the  sea.  The  Corcovado,  a  mountain  that  rises  opposite  Chiloe, 
is  said  to  be  studded,  from  its  foot  to  the  snow  line,  with  large  groups  of 
these  beautiful  trees.  Of  all  other  vegetation,  the  arancarian  forests  are  as 
bare  as  the  pine  woods,  offering  but  few  plantH  which  can  interest  the  botanist. 
Steep  rocky  ridges,  where  there  is  no  water,  are  its  favourite  habitat."  (Pcepp. 
in  Comp.  Hot.  Mag,) 

History.  The  Spaniards,  having  settlements  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of 
the  country  of  the  Araucanians,  employed  Don  Francisco  Dendariarcna,  in 
1780,  to  examine  the  trees,  with  a  view  of  discovering  if  any  of  them  were 
suitable  for  ship-building.  The  result  of  his  experiments  was  to  select  this 
species  (the  Peghuen  of  the  natives^,  which  was  accordingly  made  uye  of  to 
repair  the  Spanish  squadron,  then  lymg  at  anchor  in  the  port  of  Talcaguano, 
The  Abbate  Molina,  who  was  then  writing  his  Chii  and  Xaturai  History  of 
Chili  (published  at  Bologna  in  1782)  i^upposed  the  tree  to  be  a  Piniis;  and 
he  described  it  in  his  work  under  the  name  of  Pinus  Araucana.  In  1782, 
the  Spanish  government  commissioned  Don  Joseph  Pavon  to  search  for  thia 
tree ;  and  he,  finding  both  its  rtowers  and  fruit,  ascertained  that  it  wu&  a  distinct 
genus,  and  called  it  Araucaria  iinbricata.  Don  Joseph  Pavon  (who  had  pre- 
viously visited  Chili,  in  company  with  Don  Hippolilo  Ruiz  and  the  French 
botanist  Douibey,  in  1777.)  sent  specimens  of  Araucaria  imbricata  to  France,  to 
the  care  of  Dombey,  who  showed  them  to  MM.  Lamarck  and  De  Jussieu,  in 
Paris;  the  former  of  whom  called  it  Dombevff  chilensis,  while  Jussieu  re- 
tained the  name  of  Araucaria.  Don  Joseph  f*avon,  however,  complains,  in 
his  account  of  this  tree,  published  in  the  first  volume  of  the  Memotrs  of  the 
Royal  Academy  of  Sciences  at  Madrid,  that  both  Jussieu  and  Lamarck  made 
several  mistakes  in  their  description  of  the  botanical  characteristics  of  the 
species,  which  had  been  avoided  by  both  Molina  and  himself.  In  1795, 
Captain  Vancouver  touched  at  the  coast  of  Chili ;  and  Mr.  Menzies,  who 
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nccompanied  the  expedition,  procured  cones,  seeds  from  which  he  sowed  on 
board  the  ship,  and  brought  home  living  plants,  which  he  presented  to  Sir 
Jo«^h  Bonks,  who  planted  one  of  them  in  his  own  garden  at  Spring  Grove, 
and  sent  the  others  to  Kcw.  From  this  circumstance,  the  troe  was  called  at 
first,  in  England,  Sir  Joseph  Banks's  pine.  Tlie  tree  at  Kew  was  kept  in  the 
green-house  till  about  1806  or  l^OS,  when  it  was  planted  out  where  it  now 
stands,  by  Mr.  M'Nab»  the  present  superintendent  of  the  Edinburgh  Botanic 
Garden.     After  it  was  planted  out,  not  being  considered  quite  hardy,  it  was 

Erotected,  during  winter,  with  a  temporary  frame,  covered  with  mats ;  and, 
aving  become  habituated  to  this  mode  of  treatment,  it  has  been  considered 
unsafe  to  leave  it  off.  The  species  is,  however,  now  found  quite  hardy  at 
Dropmore,  and  other  places ;  and  we  have  no  doubt  that,  as  soon  as  plants 
can  be  procured  from  seed  at  a  reasonable  rate,  it  will  be  as  generally  planted 
as  the  cedar  of  Lebanon,  or  the  deodar,  and  will  be  found  to  be  quite  as  hardy 
as  these  trees. 

The  Araucaria  imbricata  was  introduced  into  France  before  16?2,  aiod  was 
treated  there  as  a  hot-house  plant.  Dr.  Pceppig,  who  btroduced  it  into 
Germany,  gives  the  following  description  of  the  difficulty  which  attended  his 
procuring  seeds  :  —  "  We  were  obliged  to  seek  water  at  a  considerable  distance 
from  our  bivouac ;  but,  our  frugal  supper  not  requiring  much  cookings  we 
Boon  stretched  ourselves  on  the  hard  rock  to  sleep,  under  the  lullaby  of  a 
storm,  to  which  the  lofty  summits  above  us  imparted  the  most  singular  tones. 
All  of  us  who  had  been  accustomed  to  such  pnmitive  beds  might  nave  rested 
well  enough,  if  a  fog  had  not  descended  upon  us  about  midnight,  which  was 
so  dense  as  nearly  to  extinguish  our  fire.  Matters  became  still  worse,  when 
violent  thunder  and  hail  apprised  us  that  not  even  a  forest  of  araucarias 
could  shelter  the  traveller  from  the  wrath  of  the  Cordillera.  We  all  trembled  j 
wy  companions,  however,  chiefly  from  fear  and  superstition  ;  though  the  tern* 
pernture  was  sufficiently  low  to  occasion  a  shudder  in  thinly  clad  travellers. 
The  anidoualy  looked-for  morning  brought  a  brighter  sky,  and  the  means  of 
kindling  a  cheerful  and  genial  fire.  A  young  man,  who  had  joined  us  the 
preceding  day,  succeeded  {by  means  of  his  lasso,  which  he  threw  over  one  o( 
the  lowest  branches)  in  ascending  a  tree,  from  which  he  brought  down  many 
branches,  loaded  with  their  truly  colossal  fruit,  which  have  since  arrived 
safely  in  Germany."  (Parppig's  TraveU  in  I  he  Peruvian  Andet^  as  quoted  io 
C'omp.  BoL  Mag.,  vol.  i,  p.  365.)  '*  The  reason,"  he  adds,  "  why  many  of 
the  seeds  of  the  araucaria  that  have  been  sent  to  Europe  did  not  vegetate  is, 
because  the  cotlectors  did  not  procure  them  from  the  Indiun  country,  but 
bought  them  in  the  market  at  Valparaiso,  where  they  are  offered  for  nde 
boiled  and  dried.  My  excursion  to  i^uiliay-Leuvu  obtained  for  me  freah 
seeds  of  the  araucaria,  which  reached  Germany  in  October,  1829,  being  seven 
months  after  they  were  ripe;  and,  being  sowed  immediately,  the  pcnod  was 
just  that  of  the  Ohilian  spring.  Of  some  hundreds,  about  30  came  up;  but 
Ignorance  of  the  tnie  climate,  which  led  to  the  error  of  placing  the  young 
plants  in  a  hot-house^  killed  the  greater  |>art  during  the  first  year.  To  my 
great  satisfaction,  however,  about  six  individual  plants  have  been  preserved 
in  different  places.  The  specimen  in  the  Botanic  Garden  at  Leipzic  flou* 
rifihch  beautifully:  it  is  (?  1832)  about  J  ft.  8  in.  high,  and  already  beara 
four  long  branches  in  whorls."  {Ibid.) 

Propcrtus  and  Ihctt,  Don  Josenh  Pavon  describes  the  wood  of  this  tree 
as  of  a  veliowii^h  white,  fibrous,  and  full  of  beautiful  v ems,  capable  of  being 
polished  and  worked  with  facility.  He  also  states  that  it  is  well  adapted  for 
ship-building,  as  was  proved  by  the  experiments  of  Don  Francisco  Denda* 
riarena,  in  1780,  The  resin,  abounding  in  uH  parts  of  the  tree,  is  white:  its 
smell  is  like  that  of  frankincense,  and  its  taste  not  unpleasant.     It  is  applied 


con 
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A  plaster  to  contusions,  and  for  various  medical  purposes.     The  Indiana 
isiaer  the  fruit  as  a  very  nourishing  food :  thc^'  e::t   i« 
boiled  and  roasted  ;  and  they  distil  from  it  a  kind  of  spirituous  iiquo 
have  staled  times  to  collect  the  fruit,  which  they  preserve  to  roaJce  use  of  as 
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required.  (8ec  Lamb.  Pm,,  ed.  2.,  iL  p.  108.)    Dr.  Pceppig  8iiy«:  —  •*  Th«^ 

arniicuria  is  the  palm  of  those  Indians  who  inhabit  the  Chilian  Andra,  from 
lut.  37 'to48°;  yielcJiiig  to  these  nonmde  nations,  a  vegetable  substance  that  is 
Toiind  in  the  greater  plenty  the  more  they  recede  from  the  whites,  and  the 
more  difficult  they  find  it  to  obtain  corn  by  commerce.  8uch  is  the  extent 
of  the  araucarian  forents  (pinarcj),  and  the  amazing  quantity  of  nutritious 
seeds  that  each  full-grown  tree  produces,  that  the  Indians  are  ever  secure 
from  uanl ;  and  even  the  discord  that  prevails  frequently  among  the  differetit 
hordes  does  not  prevent  the  quiet  collection  of  this  kind  of  harvests  A  single 
fruit  {cabeza^  a  head,}  contains  between  200  and  300  kernels ;  and  there 
are  frequently  20  or  30  fruit*  on  one  stem ;  and,  as  even  a  hearty  eater  among 
the  Indians,  except  he  should  be  wholly  deprived  of  every  other  kind  of  sus- 
tenance, cannot  consume  more  than  200  nuts  in  a  day,  it  is  obvious  that 
18  araucarias  will  miuntuin  a  single  person  for  a  whole  year.  The  keroel, 
which  is  of  the  hhufie  of  an  almond,  but  double  the  iiixc,  in  surrounded  witii  a 
coriaceous  membrane,  that  is  etisily  removed;  though  relishing,  when  pre- 
pared, it  is  not  eusily  digestible,  and,  containing  but  a  small  quantity  of  oil,  in 
apt  to  cause  dii^orders  in  the  stomach  with  those  who  are  not  accustomed  to 
this  diet.  When  the  scarcely  matured  seeds  are  dried  in  the  sun,  a  sugary 
subHtance  exudes,  which  iqniears  to  reside  chiefly  in  the  embryo.  The  Indian* 
eat  them  either  fresh,  boiled,  or  roasted;  and  the  latter  mode  of  cooking 
gives  them  a  flavour  something  like  that  of  a  chestnut.  For  winter*s  use,  they 
are  dried  after  being  boiled  ;  and  the  women  prepare  a  kind  of  flour  and  pastry 
from  them.  The  collecting  of  these  fruits  would  be  attended  with  great  labour, 
if  it  were  alway^t  necessary  to  climb  the  gigantic  trunks;  but,  as  soon  as  the 
kernels  arc  ripe,  towards  the  end  of  March,  the  cones  drop  off  of  themselves, 
and,  shedding  their  contents  on  the  ground,  scatter  liberally  a  boon,  which 
nothing  but  the  little  pjirrot  (f.sittacus  chorse^us  Afof>),  and  a  species  of 
cherry  finch,  divide  with  the  Indians.  In  the  vast  forests,  of  a  day's  journey 
in  extent,  that  are  fomiedl  by  these  trees  in  the  districts  of  Pebuenchea  and 
HiHlliciies,  the  fruits  lie  in  such  plenty  on  the  ground,  that  but  a  very  small 
part  of  them  can  be  consumed.  In  former  times,  a  great  quantitv  came  to 
Concepciun  and  Valdivia,  by  trading  with  the  Indians;  and  thence  they  found 
their  way  to  Valpamiso  and  Luna ;  but  now  they  are  seldom  met  with  any 
where  near  the  coast,  till  they  are  too  old  to  l>e  palatable."  (Ibut) 

PropagatioH,  Culture^  ^c.  The  treatment  of  this  tree,  wnen  raised  from 
seeds,  may  be  considered  in  all  refi|)ccts  the  snrne  as  that  of  the  cedar;  regard 
being  had  to  the  difierent  size  of  the  seeds,  which  will,  of  course^  require  a 
thicker  covering.  Plants  may  be  raised  from  cuttings  ;  and  these,  we  have  no 
doubt,  will  in  time  assume  a  leading  shoot,  like  that  of  seedlings ;  but,  as  the 
plant  has  been  only  a  short  time  propagated  in  this  way,  the  only  instance  in 
which  we  are  certain  of  this  ha>'ing  tidien  place  is  at  Dropmore  ;  where,  in  con- 
sequence of  all  the  shoots  of  a  plant  raii«ed  from  acuttmg,  now  6  or  8  years 
old,  having  been  pegged  dawn  to  the  ground,  a  vigorous  erect  shoot,  which, 
in  1H37,  was  2  ft.  high^  has  been  jirotruded  from  tlie  collar,  and  promises  to 
make  as  handsome  a  tree  as  any  seedling  plant  whatever. 

Statistfc*.  Thu  tarffMt  ipedinen  tn  »hp  neighbourhood  of  London  u  Uiat  at  Kew,  which,  In  18aS» 
wju  IXK.  hitth,  hnvM^K  Iwt'n  ralMNl  ft-om  trnl  in  1196,  and  pUritedl  out  in  rh(>  open  sir  in  1S06.  In 
tliv  Hortleiiltiii-*!  SoclHy't  Garden,  S  ji-ttrt  planted,  it  it  €  d.  high.  In  ficdrordthire,  at  Flitwtek, 
4  yean  ftUnivd,  it  i»  d  It.  £ltn,  high.  In  Berki«hirc,  at  Dropmore,  are  several  from  H  ft  to  PO-  high. 
In  Hertlordthirr,  at  (  he«hiint,3  jrcari  pianlrd,  it  Udfi.  i>in.  hi^h  ■,  at  liayforcihtirr.  it  ii4n.  Sin. 
high.  In  Kent,  at  Ilcllfar,  ll  it  ntt.  high.  In  Ijnc*«hirc,  In  the  Manchester  Botanic  (.harden. 
Str.  Sin.  In  Northumhcrland,  nt  BeUaj-,  it  i*  S  ft.  1  in.  high.— Jn  Scuiland,  in  the  E&peninvntoi 
Garden  at  Invurleith,  fi  yenr*  plintwl,  it  ii  .in.  hieh  ;  and  in  the  Botanic  Oarden,  3  ft  6  in  hig»»  j 
In  LiHwion'a  NutkiTy,  J  ye»n  planted,  it  )«  S  ft.  tt  in.  hijrh.  At  Abvrde«n,  \n  H'.iy'l  Nur*etv,  it  i«  $  It. 
Hit).  In  SllrhiJKihire,  at  UuriiAii'iin,  Jrl.  hiah.  In  all  tiiec«|ilftcC4,  except  Kcw,  it  ataiids  without 
Ihe  illahtvii  pruttHrlion  ;  and.  at  Aberdeen.  i»  fount*  more  hardy  than  Uie  common  cedar  of  Let)aDOii, 
—In  1'  ranee,  in  the  gMiAen  of  M.  Drund,  at  Avranchot,  6  ytmn  plantnl,  it  ii  J I  ft.  high. 

Cnmmerciai  Stathtitu  Plants,  in  the  London  nurseries,  are  rarely  to  be  met 
with,  and  they  are  charged  from  2  to  5  guinetw  each,  according  to  their  siac^ 
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1  2.  A.  brasiliaVa  Ricft,    The  Brazil  Amucaria,  or  Braal  Pine, 

UfmlMeaUon.    Richard  in  Diet.  Clua.  d'HUL  N»t,  1.  p.  153. ;  M6m.  mr  )m  Conif.,  p.  154.  i  Lunb. 

Pin.,  ed.  a..  L  ."iH,  5y,  flO. ;  Law«on'«  M«nu«K  p.  396. 
Emgrm*tu(i.  Liiob.  Fin.,  ed.  £,.  £  t.  58,  fi9,  GO. ;  our  JIgt.  9395.  and  S9S«.  to  our  'utual  tcalc  ;    and 

Jb.  W4-  of  the  naturml  fife 
TteSeJti-     It  u  uncenakn  whether  both  «re  in  Britala  or  only  one ;  only  ■  nule  punt,  »t  Borton, 

h«Tln«  flowervd  in  1&3A. 

5/xT.  CAar.,  Jlf-c.    Leav^  loosely  imbricated,  lanceolate,  mucronate,  glaucoui 
green,  keeled  beneath.     Female  catkins  roundish-oval ;  scales  recurved  at 


^r;^ 


oo 
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the  apex.  (T^mb.  Pin.)  A  large  tree,  a  native  of  the  Brazils.  Introduced 
in  1819,  re<|uiring  protection  during  winter,  or  a  green-house. 
DeMcriptwn^  ^t\  A  tree,  in  general  appearance  and  aize,  like  A.  imbricata ; 
but  roucn  more  loose  and  spremltng.  Branches  numerous,  leafv»  approximate, 
Bometiuiea  almost  verticillate  ;  branchlets.  in  the  young  trees,  flexible^  spread- 
ing, twiggy,  round,  covered  with  a  green  smooth  bark. 
Leavcfl  ianceolalc,  miicronate,  quite  entire,  a  little  car- 
tilaginous, much  more  loose,  and  three  times  thinner 
than  in  A.  imbricata ;  somewhat  pliant,  smooth ;  con- 
cave alxivc,  ligLt  green,  and  shining  ;  beneath  glaucous 
and  keeled ;  I  in.  to  2  in.  long,  i  in.  broad ;  marked 
on  both  sides),  but  especially  on  the  lower,  with  many 
dotted  lines  ;  scattered  on  the  young  tree,  spreading, 
linear-lanceolate,  attenuated,  2  in.  long,  scarcely  2  lines 
broad.  Male  catkins  not  yet  known.  Female, 
roundish-ovate,  solitary  on  the  apex  of  tiie  branches, 
Aeasile,  similar  in  size  and  appearance  to  the  heads  of  ^^''^ 

flowers  of  Dfpsacua  &ytv^tris;  scales  thick,  compressed,  wedge^baped*oblong, 
ijuodrangutar,  of  a  firm  corky  substance,  closely  placed  together  above  a  conico- 
cylindrical  receptacle,  each  termiuatcd  by  a  lanceolate*  acute,  recurved  ap- 
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pendage,  hollow  within  at  the  base  of 
the  upper  side,  and  furnished  with  a 
young  monospcrmous  nut.  Nut,  in 
size  and  colour,  like  the  preceding. 
(Lmnb.)  The  Araucaria  brasiliina 
lorms  a  tree  from  70  ft.  to  100  ft.  high. 
It  bears  considerable  resemblunce  to 
A.  irobricata ;  but  the  leaves  are  larger 
and  less  rigid ;  they  arc  also  much  less 
closely  imbricated,  and  are  somewhat 
reflexed.  The  tree,  when  full  grown, 
has  a  large  ^*  irregidar  head,  with  hori- 
zontal, pendulous,  and  aspiring  branch*- 
es,  at  the  extremities  of  which  the 
branchlets  are  collected  into  tufted 
masses.  The  cones  are  rather  smaller, 
more  compact,  and  harder  than  those 
of  A.  iojbric^U;  from  which  they 
differ  in  the  scales  being  thick,  and 
furnished   with  small,   sharp,  recuni'ed  2296 

spines  on  their  points."  A.  brasiiiiina  grows  much  more  rapidly  than  A. 
imbricata;  a  tree  at  Dropmore,  It)  years  planted,  being,  in  1836,  1 1  ft.  6  in, 
high,  while  one  of  A.  imbricata,  staiiding  near  it,  and  13  years  planted,  was 
only  8  ft.  bight  It  is,  however,  much  more  tender  than  A,  imbricata,  and  will 
not  stand  the  winter  in  the  climate  of  London  without  protection.  Accord- 
ing to  the  Dictionnaire  Citusiquc  tf  Hixtoire  Naturellty  torn.  i.  p,  512.,  this  tree 
forms  immense  forests  between  the  provinces  of  Minos  Geraes  and  Saom* 
Paulo,  to  the  north  of  Rio  Juneiro.  It  was  introduced  into  England  in  1819, 
by  Mr.  Lee  of  the  Hammersmith  Nursery,  who  received  a  cone  from  Rio  de 
Janeiro,  and  raised  some  plants  from  the  seeds.  It  was  at  first  supposed 
to  be  the  same  as  A.  imbricata,  but  M.  A.  Richard,  in  the  Ihrtionnanr  Ciastique^ 
&c.,  published  in  162?2,  states  that  he  considers  it  a  separate  species,  and 
that  he  has  given  it  the  name  of  A.  brasi liana  ;  adding  that  it  differs  from  A, 
imbricikta  in  the  whiteness  and  softness  of  its  wood,  and  in  tlie  disposition 
of  its  branches ;  but  that  its  principal  botanical  distinction  is,  that  it  is 
entirely  without  any  winged  appendage  to  its  fruit,  as  shown  at  a  in  /^. 
2294.  (See,  also,  Mew.  $ur  let  Cvnif.,  p.  154-.,  publi-ihed  in  1826;  and  Lamb, 
Gen,  Pin.,  ed.  li.^  ii.  t.  .58,,  published  in  1832.)  The  nuts,  which  have  very 
little  resin,  are  sold  as  an  article  of  food  in  the  market  of  Rio  de  Janeiro  ; 
and  the  resin,  which  exudes  Crom  the  trunk  of  the  tree,  is  mixed  with  wax  to 
make  candles.  Seeds  are  frequently  sent  lo  England  ;  but  they  will  seldom 
vegetate  unless  sent  over  in  the  cone.  It  propagates  freely  from  cuttings  j 
and  Mr.  Lambert  has  now  several  plants  raised  in  that  manner.  In  Britain, 
it  can  only  be  considered  as  fit  for  the  green-house ;  though  in  the  Honicullural 
Society,  and  at  Dropmore,  Wobum,  Cheshunt,  and  various  other  places,  there 
are  plants  in  the  open  ground,  from  3  ft.  to  10  ft.  high^  which,  however,  are 
protected  during  winter,  so  as  to  exclude  the  frost.  The  plant  in  the  Hor- 
ticultural Society's  Garden,  after  being  3  years  planted,  is  5  ft.  high ;  that  at 
Dropmore,  the  largest  plant,  was,  in  1S37,  12  ft,  high. 

f  3.  A.   ktcce'lsa  Ait.     The  lofty  Araucaria,  or  KoffoUc  hhnd  Pine, 

Idfntiflcntitm.     Ait.  in  Hort.  Kew,iNi.  2..  h.  p.  lie. ;  Rich.  M*m.  lur  )m  Coniffcrw,  p.  154.  ;  htmh. 

Geri.  Pin.,  cd,  S.,  S.  L  61.  fifi.  i  Lindl.  in  Penix  Cyc  ;  LAwion'»  Manual,  p  39fi. 
SyncmumtM.     Eut&iui  hcterophf  lla  Sal.  in  Ltn.  Tram.,  8,  pi  SIS. ;  Cupr^^Kua  columivirii,  ftc,  FgnL 

Fl.  Itu.  An  ----- 


iutt. ;   £>Qinb^ya  cxceUa  LamA.    itoaog.,  ed.  t,.  p.  Vi.  L  C^,  40.  j  .\ltlngto  exc£lsk 

*j>d  anrfifit.  9£fl.  to  SSOS, 


Hart.  Srti.,p.  403.  ;  Pin  dc  Norfolk,  Fr. 
SngravtHiit.     L*mb.  Mou,Ct-  3S».  40-,  Pin.,  t  61,  (Si. 


Spec.  Char.,  Jifc.  Adult  leaves  closely  imbricated,  bent  inwards,  mutic.  (AH.) 
A  lofty  tree,  a  native  of  Norfolk  Island  and  New  Caledonia.  Introduced  in 
1793;  and  requiring  protection  during  winter,  or  to  be  kept  in  a  green- 
house ;  being  still  more  tender  than  A.  brasiliana. 
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Description,  A  miyestic  tree,  growing  to  the  height  of  from  160  ft.  to 
228  h.,  with  a  trunk  sometimes  1 1  ft.  in  diameter,  and  free  from  branches  to 
the  height  of  80  ft.  or  100  ft.  "  Its  trunk  rises  erect,  and,  in  old  trees,  is 
sparingly  covered  with  long,  drooping,  naked  branches,  towards  the  extremities 
of  which  the  leaves  are  clustered :  these  latter,  when  the  plant  is  young,  are 
long,  narrow,  curved,  sharp-pointed,  and  spreading,  as  shown  in^.  2.S01. ;  bat, 
when  the  tree  is  old,  they  become  shorter  and  broader,  and  are  pressed  close 
to  the  branches,  as  shown  in^.  2300.  to  our  usual  scale,  and^.  2298.  of  the 
natural  size.  (Lmdi.  in  Pfrut.  Cyc.)  In  consequence  of  this  dmerence  in  the 
disposition  of  the  leaves,  old  and  young  trees  are  so  little  alike,  that  they  might 
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enaWy  be  mistaken  for  distinct  species.  The  bark  abounds 
in  turpentine  J  but  there  is  none  in  the  wood,  which  is  white, 
totigh,  and  close-gmined.  Captain  Cook,  de^ 
scribing  the  tree  when  he  discovered  it,  says  :  — 
"  The  wood  is  white,  close-erained,  tough,  and 
light.  Turpentine  had  exuded  out  of  most  of 
the  trees,  and  the  sun  had  inspissated  it  into  a 
resin,  which  was  found  sticking  to  the  tnmks, 
and  lying  about  the  roots.  These  trees  shoot 
out  their  branches  like  all  other  pines;  with 
this  difference,  that  the  branches  of  these  are 
^^^  much  smaller  and  shorter,  so  that  the  knots 
become  nothing  when  the  tree  is  wrought  for  use.  I  took 
notice   that   the    largest   of  them   had   the   smallest    and  2299 

shortest  branches,  and  were  cro^Tied,  as  it  were,  at  the  top  by  a  spreading 
head,  like  a  bush.  This  was  what  led  some  on  board  into  the  extravagant 
notion  that  they  were  baaaltcs."  (Cook't  Second  Vo^age^  vol.  ii.  p,  H9,,  aa 
quoted  by  Lambert.)  In  Captain  Humerus  Joumai  of  the  Trantactions  at  Port 
Jackion  and  Norfolk  Itland^  also  (juoted  by  Mr,  Lambert,  it  is  mcndoned  that 
these  trees  grow  there  to  a  prodigious  height,  and  are  proportionablv  thick, 
being  from  150  ft.  to  200  ft,  high,  and  from  12ft.  or  14-  ft.  to  28  ft.  or  30 ft.  in 
circumference.  **  These  trees,"  Captain  Hunter  continues,  "from  their  immense 
height,  have  a  very  noble  appearance,  beings  in  general,  very  straight,  and  free 
from  branches  to   40  ft.,  and  sometimes  60  ft.,  above  the 

Sound.*'  When  some  uf  these  trees  were  felled,  Captain 
unter  observed  that  **most  of  them  discharged  a  consider- 
able quantity  of  clear  water,  which  continued  to  flow  at  every 
fresh  cut  of  the  axe."  He  adds,  that 
there  was  no  turpentine  in  them,  but  what 
circulated  "between  the  bark  and  the 
body  of  the  tree,  and  which  is  soluble  in 
water;"  also,  that  the  timber  is  very 
«hort-grained  and  spongy.  He  states  that 
the  wood  is  so  heavy,  that  5  trees  out  of^ 
6,  when  cut  down,  sank  in  water ;  but  that, 
out  of  37  trees  cut  down  for  repairing  a 
ship,  27  were  found  defective.  In  green- 
houses near  London,  the  rate  of  growth 
is  I  ft.  or  more  a  year;  and  a  tree  in  the 
paJm-houae  of  Messrs.  Loddi^es  attained 
2300  ^(^g  height  of  40  ft.,  when  it  was  stopped 

in  its  progress  by  the  glass  roof,  but,  in  general,  this  is  the 
case  when  they  are  less  than  half  that  height. 

Geographu,  History,  t^c.  The  Araucaria  excelsa  is  a  native 
of  New  Caledonia,  in  Queen  Charlotte's  Foreland,  and  on 
a  small    neighbouring  island,  which   is  a  mere    sand-bank,  2301 

only  J  of  a  mile  in  circuit  j  also  on  the  Isle  of  Pines,  where  it  was  found 
by  Captjun  Cook.  It  was  subsequently  found  by  Dr.  Brown,  when  on 
board  the  Investigator,  with  Captain  Flinders,  growing  in  great  abundance 
OT  several  parts  of  the  east  coast  of  New  Holland;  but  it  was  there  not 
above  60  ft.  or  70  ft.  in  hei«rht.  It  was  introduced,  according  to  Lambert,  by 
Governor  Philip;  but,  according  to  tlie  Ilortus  Kewcnns^  by  Sir  Joseph 
Banks,  in  1793.  The  plant  is  not  uncommon  in  green-house  collections, 
in  most  of  which,  in  a  few  years,  it  grows  as  high  us  the  roof  will  admit. 
One  at  Kew,  which  was  at  one  time  the  largest  in  the  country,  was  tried 
in  the  open  air,  and  died  the  first  winter.  One  in  the  conservatory  in 
the  Hammersmith  Nursery,  which  was  planted  in  April,  1804,  in  seven  years 
rose  as  high  as  the  glass,  and  was  obliged  to  be  cut  down  ;  and  this  has  been 
the  case  re{)eatedly  since.     It  has  now  wide-spreading,  pendulous,  deep  green 
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^1  branches,  and  a  trunk  upwards  of  6  in.  ia  diameter.  One  at  Dropmore,  in  the 
^^  open  ETouncl,  was  1+  ft.  high  in  1837 ;  being  protected  during  winter,  so  as  to 
L  exclude  the  frost.     One  in   M.  Bour«ault^s  garden  in  Paris,  which  waa  kept 

^H  in  a  conservatory  during  winter,  and  turned  out  during  summer,  was,  in  1828, 
^H  12  ft,  high  ;  and,  of  this  tree,  the  vignette^.  2302.  contains  a  portrait ;  it  has 
^^      since  been  removed  to  the  conservatory  at  the  Jardin  des  Plantes. 

The  timber  of  the  Araucaria  iinbrickta  waa  found  by  Governor  King  to  be 
sound  only  in  the  lower  part  of  the  trunk ;  but,  in  the  upper  part,  too 
knotty,  hard,  and  brittle  to  be  u&eful ;  for  which  reason,  no  dependence 
could  be  placed  on  it  for  roasts  and  yards.  It  is,  however,  he  says,  very 
suitable  for  buildings ;  and,  when  employed  m  erectini;  housea,  it  stanch 
the  weather  very  well.  **  The  turpentine,  which  exudes  freely  from  the 
bark,  m  of  a  milk-white  glutinous  substance  ;  but  it  is  rather  remarkable  that 
there  is  none  in  the  timber.  It  was  tried  in  paying  boats,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses, but  without  success, as  it  would  neither  melt  nor  burn;  it  was  also 
tried  to  make  pitch  or  tar,  by  burning  the  old  trees ;  but,  there  being  no  tur- 
pentine in  the  wood,  all  etfurts  of  this  kind  were  found  UBcless.*"  The  fronds 
may  be  propagated  by  cutting ;  and,  when  these  have  attuned  5  or  6  years* 
growth,  our  opinion  b,  that,  if  the  branches  were  pegged  down,  an  erect  shoot 
I  would  arise  from  the  collar ;  but  this  has  scarcely  been  proved,  except  in  the 

case  of  a  plant  observed  by  us  in  1801,  at  Mongewel),  near  Wailingford,  in 
Berkshire.     A  necessary  precaution  with  this,  and  with  every  other  species 
I  of  the  more  valuable  of  the  .Jbietinai,  is,  during  a  storm  of  snow,  occasionally 

to  shake  from  the  branches  what  adheres  to  them  in  masses.     This  should  be 
done  not  only  with  young  trees,  but  with  trees  in  every  stage  of  their  growth  ; 
'  for  the  largest  cedars,  even  in  the  climate  of  London,  occasionally  have  their 

I  branches  broken,  in  consequence  of  being  heavily  loaded  with  snow  near  their 

extremities. 

>  "  It  is  a  highly  interesting  fact/*  says  Dr  Lindley,  "  that  a  plant  very 

nearly  the    same   as  this  uraucaria  certainly  once  grew  in  Great  Britain. 

Remains  of  it  have  been  found  in  the  lias  of  Dorsetshire,  and  have  l>een 

'  6gured  in  the  Fomi  Fiom,  under  the  name  of  Araucaria  primxVa,**     (  Fenn^ 

L  Cy.,ii.  p.  249.) 

^H         f  4.  A.  CvnmvGHA^UJl  Ait.  Cunningham's  Araucaria,  or  ihe  MoreUm 
^H  Bay  Piitf. 

^H        I4mti0catiim.     Ait  M&  t  9«1.  Hort.  Brit.  p.  475.  i  Lunb.  Pin,.  X 
^V       Suman^me,     Altlnfia  CunnLngtiknri/  G.  Don  in  Lvud.  Hott  Brit,  p.  «0& 
I  Emgramingt.    L«nib.  Pin.,  3>  L  96.^  our  Jig.  2304.  to  vur  imiuI  icaIc  ;  Madjtg.  iSClS.  of  Ihe  natunl  •)•». 

Spfc.  Char,,  t^r.  Decandrous.  Leaves  of  the  young  tree  vertically  com- 
presided,  spinuloso-mucronate,  straight ;  those  of  the  full-grown  irtx  htncc- 
olate,  acute,  imbricated.    Cones  ovate;  scalct.  ucumiiuite  at  the  apex. 
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recurved,  with  mcnibranaceous 
wings  on  the  margin,  replicate. 
(Lamb,  Pin,,  ul)  A  tall  tree, 
a  native  of  New  Holland*  In- 
troduced in  1624%  and  requiring 
the  protection  of  the  green- 
house. 

Description.    A  tall  tree,  but 

more    loose    than    A.  excelsa  j 

varying  from  60ft.  to  100  ft»  in 

height,  with  a  very  stmight  naked 

trunk,  covered  with  a  brownish  /j 

bark,  from  4-  ft,  to  8  ft.  in  diame-  {} 

ter.  Branches  verticillate,  spread- 
ing.      Leaves    smooth,    shining 

green,  of  dilBferenC  forms :  in  the 

youn^  tree,  vertically  compressed, 

divancateand  spreading,  *i-rowed 

io   a  quincunx    manner,  linear- 
awl-shaped,  spiniilose  and  miicro- 

nate,  straight,  rigid,  dec ur rent  at 

the  baae,  ^  in.  long  ;  in  the  full- 
grown  tree  horizontal,  and  in  a 
[close  spiral,  incurved,  loosely 
'imbricated,  laflceolate  from   the 

broad  base,  acute,  glabrous,  thick 

and  coriacetnis;    flattish   above 

keeled  beneath,  ^  in.  long.     Male 

catkina  terminating:  the  branch- 
lets,  solitary,  sessile,  cylindrical, 

obtuse,  3  in.  long,  about  as  thick 

an  the  finger,  a  liiile  contracted 

at  the    apex   and  base;    scwlea  8303 

peltate,  stalked,    closely    imbri- 
cated, discoid  and  flattish,  scmi- 

-ovate,     mucronulale,     callous ; 

stalk  linear  compressed,  bluntly  keeled  before,  scarcely  longer  than  the  disk. 

Anthers  many  (10),  linear,  parallel,  inserted  under  the  disk  of  the  sctdes,  in' 

2  rows,  and  there  connate,  but  in   other  respects  free,  pendent.     PoUen 

rather  large,  spherical,  smooth.    Young  »  o«tui 

cones    only    seen,   terminal,    aolitarv,  V  v  \k  j 

■essile,  ovate,  3  in.  long,  and  of  nearly 

the  same  thickness  ;  about  the  size  of 

the  head  of  i^ipnacus  fullonum :  scales 

wedge-shaped,  thick,   coriaceous,  dark 

yellow,  ^  iu.  long,  membranaceous  and 

winged   on   the  margin,  replicate  and 

wavy;  point  linesir  aw!-shaped,spinulose 

and  mucronate,  recurved,  callous,  ^  the 

length  of  the  scale.     Ovule  conferrumi- 

nate  with  the  scale  (fattened  pericar- 

piitmK  not  free,  but,  as  it  were,  con- 
cealed in  the  scale.     Mature  seed  not 

seen.  (Lfimb,) 

GeograpAi/f  4'c*     The  Moreton  Bay 

pine   is   founds  as  the  name   imports, 

on  the  shores  of   Moreton   Bay  :    it 

has  also  (according  to  a  statement   published  by  Mr.  Allan   Cunningfaaiii»J 

the  colonial   botanist,  in  the  3d   volume   ol^    Lambert's   Pinug),  a  rai^j 
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of  900  railea  between  the  parallel  of  li"^  and  29J',  on  the  eastern  coOBt 
of  New  South  Wale*.  On  the  alluvial  banks  of  the  Brisbane  River,  27° 
30".  it  rises  to  the  height  of  from  100  ft,  to  130  ft.,  with  a  girt  of  from 
Hft,  to  16  ft.,  and  a  clear  trunk  of  HOfi,  It  is  found  at  a  abort  distance 
from  the  river,  in  lat.  28^  and  to  the  extent  of  60  milcB  inland  ;  but  the 
trce3  are  there  comparatively  small ;  and  farther  inbnd  they  entirely  disap- 
pear. "  Its  maximum,  therefore,*'  says  Mr.  Cunningham,  "  is  evidently 
on  il»e  coast,  immediately  within  the  influence  of  the  sea  aij."  This  tree  was 
first  seen  by  Sir  Joseph  Banks  and  Dr.  Solander,  in  1770;  but  when  the 
Amucuria  excelsa  was  discovered  on  Norfolk  Island  in  1 774,  it  was  supj>oaed 
to  be  the  same  species ;  the  two  trees,  in  their  full-prown  state,  being  very 
much  alike.  The  Norfolk  l!>land  and  Moreton  Bay  pinen  wt-re  consequently 
considered  the  same  till  the  year  ]H^^;  when  Mr.  Allan  Ciinninnljuni,  visiting 
Moreton  Bay  in  company  with  the  late  Mr.  Oxicy,  satisfied  huustlf  "  that  it 
was  a  very  distinct  species,  not  simply  in  its  habit  of  growth,  which  is  very 
remarkable,  but  in  the  character  of  its  leaves."  Mr.  Cunningham  adds  that 
"  this  pine  bears  youn^  cones  in  the  month  of  September.  Its  wood  is  of  a 
pale  yellowish  deal,  and  is  commonly  used  in  house  carpentry  for  making 
common  furniture;  and  in  boat-building  at  Brisbane  Town.  In  the  green 
state,  its  spars  have  been  formed  into  masts  for  vesKels 
of  )tOO  tons,  which  are  s»id  to  stand  so  long  as  the 
sap  continues  in  theui ;  but,  after  becoming  dry,  they 
are  not  to  he  depended  on.''  It  was  sent  from  Syd- 
ney to  Kew  Gardens  in  1824,  and  several  plants  have 
subsequently  been  imported.  There  are  handsome 
specimens  at  Kew,  Messrs.  Loddiges*s,  Dropmore, 
and  other  places.  That  at  Dropmore,  presented  to  ^ 
Lord  Grenvillc  by  George  IV.,  and  of  which^^.  2S05,  \0 
is  a  portrait,  was,  in  1837,  10  ft.  high,  after  having 
been?  years  planted.  It  is  carefully  protected  during 
winter,  like  the  other  tender  species  of  this  genus.  ^x^^ 


Genus  Vll. 


H 


CUNNINGHA^M/^    R.  Br. 


ThF,  ClNNINCHAMIA* 

Munadclphia. 


Lin.  S^ii.  Monce^ci* 


Named  by  Mr.  Brown  tn  NnTiniir  nf  Mr.  Jama  Cmmingkam,  "on  excellent  dbttrrtt 

In  hit  time,  bj"  whan  thi«  plAnt  'Ml*  *n*l  in  honour  of  Mr.  Allam  Cynmirngkam,  Ul# 

very  dMcrriiiR  boUnlaC  who  ac.  r   Oilo' in  hii  lirtt  expfdUinn  Into  the  knterlorol 

Ki'W  Smith  Wiil«a.   and  Oqit«ii>  ■■   iiU  rojragc*  of  turvcy  of  the  cout  of  New  Holbuid. 

Drtcrip/ion.    Only  one  species  has  been  discovered,  which  is  an  evergreen 
moderate-sixed  tree,  a  native  of  China.     Introduced  in  1604v 


f   K  C.  siNB'wflis /2ioA.    The  Chinese  Cunninghamio,  or  J9rMM/-^!faimf 
Chinete  Fir. 


•d 

3r.. 


Rich.  Ccwiir.,  p.  !«&,  t  1& :  hm\x  Pin.,  «iL  4, «.  t  5i 
f^Trt  mA)ot  ttnfncU,  ftc,  /VhA.  Aim,,  I.  t,  d&i.  I  1 


BkU$ 


tlUblla  Ibaitit. 


In  t 


in.  iVfl 


S.  p.  5|fx 


Cm 


s&% 


Lamb,  Money.,  ed.  I.,  t.  3i 

our  jlf,  3307.  to  our  iwu«l  teal* 


S7*3l 


Pluk.  Aim.,  t  351.,  f  I 

•Dd  Ar  S^  of  tt»« 


Detcription,  ^c.  A  middle^ized  tree,  having  the  geoeml  appearuce  of 
Aranc^no*  Braacbee  for  the  most  piirt  verCicdlatc,  spreading  horizontally. 
Le*f«i  MmIc^  diiexed,  and  spreading  in  every  direction,  1 1  iu.  long ;  lanceo- 
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late,  much  pointed,  rigid,  fiat,  quite  entire,  2306 

sotncwhat  scabrous  on  the  margin.  Male 
catkins  terminal,  fkscicled,  cylindrical, 
^curceiy  1  in.  long.  Cones  about  the  sijse 
of  a  walnut,  sessile,  drooping,  globose, 
smooth.  Scales  ovate-acuminate,  cori- 
aceous, sharply  denticulated  on  the  mar- 
gin. (Lamb.)  This  remarkable  tree  is  a 
native  of  China,  and  was  introduced  in 
1804-.  by  Mr.  Wm.  Kerr,  by  direction  of  1 
the  Honourable  Court  of  Directors  of 
the  East  India  Company,  It  was  first 
supported  to  belong  to  the  genus  Pinus, 
and  was  called  Ptnus  lanceolata,  ti*om  its 
sharp  bnceolate  leaves ;  but,  on  wore 
careiul  examination,  it  was  made  a  sepa* 
rate  genus  by  Mr.  Salisbury^  in  the  Liu- 
neeoH  TVaruaclitm^^  under  the  nanie  of  Bclis,  from  betut,  a  javelin ;  from  the 
leaves  somewhat  resembling  ia  form  the  head  of  that  weapon.  The  name  of 
j^^Uis  having  been  already  applied  to  the  daisy,  that  of  Belis  was  considered  to 
bear  too  strong  a  resemblance  to  it,  and  accordingly  it  was  afterwards  changed 
by  Mr.  Brown  to  Cunninghiniw ;  by  which  name  it  was  first  described  by 
M.  Richard^  in  his  Mi-vtouet  tur  lex  Vomfer^K,  For  many  years  after  it  was 
first  introduced»it  was  kept  in  the  preen-house;  but,  in  1 81 6, a  plant  was  turned 
out  into  a  sheltered  part  of  the  pleasure-ground  at  Cluretnont,  wliere  it  has 
continued  to  live  without  protection ;  and,  though  injured  more  or  less  by  severe 
winters,  it  was,    in    [H37,    18ft.  ^^^ 

high,  the  diameter  of  the  trunk  _  ,3Bk1  ^^^ 

7  in.,  and  of  the  head  16  ft.  A 
tree  at  White  Kjiights,  which  had 
blood  without  the  slightest  protec- 
tion for  upwards  of  10  years,  was, 
in  1837,  upwards  of  25  ft.  high, 
and  formed  a  moat  beautiful  ob- 
ject. A  tree  at  Dropmore,  planted 
in  the  open  ground  in  182:^!,  was, 
in  1837,  17  ft.  hi^h.  It  was  mat- 
ted up  every  winter  for  several 
years  after  it  was  planted  oat; 
but,  since  182S,  it  has  received 
no  protection  whatever,  and  is 
now  a  \GTy  fine  tree.  This  spe- 
cies is  very  re^idily  propagated 
by  cuttings ;  and  there  are  some  tree»  at  Dropmore,  raised  in  this  mauner» 
which  have  thrown  up  erect  stems  from  the  colliu",  which  will  doubtless 
form  as  handsoaic  trees  as  seedlings.  The  practice  of  pegging  down  the 
branches  of  plants  of  Coniferte  raised  from  cuttmgs,  with  a  view  to  the  pro- 
duction of  erect  stems,  appears  to  have  been  first  exemplified  in  this  species, 
and  by  Mr.  Stewart  Murray,  the  curator  of  the  Ctlasgow  Botanic  Garden,  who 
has  given  the  following  account  of  it  in  the  GarHaier't  Atagazinc :  —  '*  In  the 
Glasgow  Botanic  Garden,  in  ISsio,  were  two  plants,  2  ft,  or  3  ft.  high,  struck 
from  cuttings  several  yt^ai's  previously,  the  tops  of  which,  though  the  trees 
were  in  very  luxuriant  health,  still  retained  the  appearajice  of  a  branch,  which* 
even  when  tied  up  to  a  stake,  always  seemed  as  it  endeavouring  to  regain  its 
horizontaJ  position.  During  the  winter  of  1825,"  continues  Mr.  Murray,  "  I 
loosened  the  top  of  one  from  its  stak;?,  and  fastened  it  down  quite  in  a  hori- 
zontal direction  ;  in  about  six  weeks  afterwards,  a  very  vigorous  shoot  made  its 
appearance  from  below  the  surfece  of  the  earth  in  the  pot.  When  thu  shoot 
had  attained  the  height  of  8  tu   or  9  in.,  I  cut  away  the  old  top  entirely,  and  at 


l^v-;S^ 


DA'MMARA  Humph.     Tub  Dammak,  or  A^iboysa,  Pink.    Zrin*  Syit. 
Monce^cia  Moniid6Iphia. 

Synomjfmta.  Plom  Lomb., 

DcnvdtKtn.  From  dam- 
ntar,  the  name,  in  Am- 
boyna,orthc  kmu  which 
it  producai. 


In  retin  ;  nativ»  of  Am- 
boyna  and  New  Z««Jmu1  ; 
■ad  requJj-tn^,  In  Englmtd, 
tbt  prococtloo  of  ■  iT«c«i. 


1.    D.    ORtENTA- 

Li2t  Lavxh.  The 
Onentnl  Dammar 
Pine,  or  Aat&oi/fia 
Pitch  Tree. 

Identificahom  Luiatk  Ffn., 

t.  54. 

<Pln(w  D4m. 
WIIUI  ap^  n,  I. 

p.  503.,  Lantk  lIoiKitf , 

•d.  1,  p.»,  Ait.  HerU 

Kew.,  od.  8L,  5.  a  321.  i 
■  fciU^i 

„„-,-„,«.  c-n.;  A  K*. 

thi«  AsranthifblU  S^i.  tn 

/.ima.  7Va««..  a   p,  .J12, 

I^mI/.  in   /"onj*.    Vyc., 

A.    JHdmmar«       Rjch. 

r«»ir,    p.  M  ^    A'rtjor 

j<ivan^u»tL    At.    yf„j/ 

//m^  »  3..  />«./r.  |v  IS). 
£>vrrtnrvr'      Limb,  Plji., 

L   rHLj   Lin.  Tr«ni  ,  8, 

t  15.;    Rich,  i'omt,  u 

81.  i      Ltinlx     MfiffOC., 

•d.  I.,  t.  tH„  and  i>ur>^. 

1(309,  ID  our  tuiukl  *c«)tf, 

u>4Ar.  MM.  to  tho  n«. 

tiiru  «i«r. 
Spec.  Ck»r. 

|Mrai»el.viiijMd.  •ttMu: 

audattbcbMcs,  Com* 

tvftfoale;    icaka  «d- 

prsiwd,  nwnd  at    the 

■pet  (XomA.  rtH)    A 

wg9  tt^  «  5ati»e  of  Amteyna.    IntfodtMfd  tn  UOi 

i»-««*«i-^  ♦*.    Kumphlu*  dc»rib«  it  «  .  retr  U»  tw.  wlU.  •  tralghU  «|.rl|rht,  e,U«df  l«I 


AlllttiHKiUM    AND    FBUTlCKrUM. 
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trunk,  •iDoodk  bu-k,  and  laChcr  iroaJl  head.    Uranehlrtt 

U;»fy  and  tctrAgonaL     I>>avc»  alteruale  or  O|>polile,  Uncc-  'J'U)Q 

falaic.  r>bl4j4)K>  quite  ci>tin?,  gltibrouf,  of  a  cviiaccou»  lex*  <J\-W 

lur«r,  and  x  Klaurom  grci«?n  ,  ^tiout  2  in.  lotig,  and  nc*rly 

1  in.  hrrMd,  illghtly  athatc^  lotiKi.iutlttt(klly.     Thp  flowcr» 

are  itni«f  lual ;  the  male  calktii*  are  ovate -oi)l(»nK>4ha(>tHi, 

about  thr  fiirof  apigcfurtcsg.on  a  ihort  peduncle,  thick, 

Aiiil   p.hn.rl3   Ufitr  ah.ive  the  axw  of  tht  loavc*.     The 

1.1  ■  I  fiii*««l  of  d  grrftl  tiumbrr  of  nbiua« 

<M  iL^)  acale  la  wal^thaped,  uid  •!»» 

)>  M  at  iu  upi»pr  pvtmnitjr  i  (be  lower 

fAuiiiiit}  IS  uv<  >i)>iid  byfrum  N  lo  IS  aoihers,  dUfjoicd 

in  two  ruwi.    The  female  catkin*  are  of  the  lauii*  form 

lu  Uie  males;  atid  they  alM*  itn*  formed  of  obtuic,  imbri. 

I''-''    ti.i-     r-'^r -"■■■   ...I.-     The  dammar  la  ttittin. 

ti<'  '      ly  rctuale  flowvra  being 

•"'  A'  fortn  4nd  atmctur* 

('f  .  ii«.'ir«'»t  to  ihf*  tenua 

Ar.iucn  rn  of  itj,  •ral««, 

in  till"  :i  Hower.aiid  by 

It.  ft«.i  c      (^,   feic*    In 

Oict.  f/aii.  f/7/ii  /  ^.1/ .  f-  J.  i>-  JJI  ;    Tho  tree  U  fmind 

(jti  tlip  very  tiimiuit  of  the  ninuiitaUia  of  Arat>oyria  und 

Teriuite.  and  im  many  of  the  MoluecA  hliuiil*.    The  womI  U  said  to  reannbte  that  of  tlir  cedar. 

and  lo  lie  light  and  of  inftrior  quality,  wholly  unfit  for  any  aitu-ition   ei(»i*»«d  lo  the  action  of 

the  weather,  but  antwcriirg  tolerably  well  for  indoor  purpr\»ea.     The  niQ»t  inteteatjng  produce  ot 

th^  Tret?,  hi'wevrr,  H  \\*  ro.ln.  \Sec  jfJr.  l.indi.  In  PtnH.  Cifc.)     Tho  rc»in,  when  it  flr»t  flow.  »M>m 

I'l    '  but  in  ti  fe*  dajt  it  hccomei  u  hard  a*  alone,  and  haa  all  the  tran«(^«> 

r  il,  eit«ciHny  that  which  adhere*  to  the  tree*,  and  aocnetiine*  hanjj»  from 

I  Tht^  cryatala  are  wmctimca  J  in.  or  4  to.  ^jroad,  aiKl  1  ft.  Irnoff,  and 

(  .!  ,-.y.  rip|>eAnincc.     I'hey  are  very  brittle,  and,  when  broke»,  ahine  like  glaa*. 

1  \  nnt  retain  iU  whtteneti  more  than  Hre  or  aiK  rnonthiii  after  which   it  ft*itiiiD««  a 

I-  reolnur     Tlunigh  the  re«ni  iFcucrailv  cKudcc  naturally  in  great  abundaocp,  it  U 

»it^ iiiuNl  artificially  by  mwkitig  inciiiorit  in  the  bark.     The  itnell  of  fn»U  and  wjft  itam- 

raar  i*  ri-»kiiout ,  but,  when  dry,  it  doM  nut  cm>t  any  pArtlrulAT  oiiour.  When  thrown  upon  bunilng^ 
coaIn,  il  ii^inell.  like  tur|initiiie  and  nia^lich.  tt  i«  very  inflaitninablc,  aud  bums  without  cracktintr. 
thiiu${h  it  eniitA  a  great  quantity  of  acidulnui  amoke,  which  produce*  a  Tcry  uiiple»irtnl  elT\?rt  on 
th'wewhoarc  unaccuitoined  to  it  (See  Lambrrt't  Pihm^  if.  ir  9*).)  Dr.  Lin<liey  «ay»T  "  Li<|Uid 
Morax  it  thought  lo  Iw  yielde*!  bv  the  duminiir  pine}  and  a  luuatance  calletl  in  India  dammrr.  or 
f  Minrry  r«in,  ii  procured  from  tnc  wnie  plant,  or  frimi  a  tree  which  Dr,  Burhanan  rnUli  (^htorovy. 
l...n  Du*»ftila."  [Amrlif,  \   p  3*7.,  a»  quoted  in  Nai.  S^at.  Hot ,  ed.  'I,  l(t«fi,l     1  hi*     i  utro- 

duced  into  EngUnd  in  18o*,  by  Sir  Jo«fph  Bank*;  but,  no!  being  rcftdily  propa^a'  tnely 

rare.     The  only  plant  th»t  we  rcxwillect  to  h&vc  sctn  i«  that  4t  Kew,  where  it  is  ^  cen- 

houac;  ihimgh,  lu  it  ii  found  on  high  mounuina,  it  ai*y  poaaibly  be  aa  bardy  aa  Cutiiiiii^uuuji.i. 


i  2.  D,  AUSTRA^ns  Lamb.     The  soiitheni  Dammar,  or  Kauri^  Pioe. 

ttifuhJUation.     Lnmb,  Pin,  ed   ?.,  S.  t  oS. 

SjfntmjtmeM.    A'gat.hi>  auairiilia  Lnidl.  in  /Vnn.  (^c.  \  Cowrie  tree^  New  Zealand  Pilcb  tree,  Kowrle 

Pine. 
Engravingt.    Lamb.  Pin.,  ed.  2..  S.  t.  SJ.;  om  Jig.  £jlO.  to  our  uiual  ncale  ;  aiul  M-  S^i-  Of  lh« 

natural  tile. 

Spec,  Char.,  Sfc     Leare*  nltemate  or  opfoaite,  linear-oWong  or  tfUiptie.  veinlen,  rl|fHl    rnit««  lur* 

biiiatci  tcole*  ipreaditie,  acute  at  the  apex.  {Lmnb.  Pin.)     A  larjiie  Ireo,  a  oatlve  of  New  Zca. 

land.     Introduced  in  Wi\,  but  requiring  the  protection  of  a  green  house 

Drscript'im.    A  large  tree,  attaining  the  height  of  from  Wrt.  to  l-W)  tt    Trunk  v  with. 

out  branch^  to  the  height  of  W  (t  or  70  It ,  and  from  4  ft.  to  7  ft.  itj  diju»cter  <>  *m 

entire,  very  thick,.  Icad-eoloureil  bark.     Brdiichc*  numeroui,  apreading,  •omcwhnt    >  ii  th< 

Ihickne**  of  a  tcan'*  body,  divided  into  nunieroua  ainall  branchei  j  MCCDding  and  kal>  U'Waiila  tli* 
Iwp.  naked  at  botHitu  from  Hie  falling  of  llie  leaves.  Wood 
white,  abmindiiig  in  »  liquid  r^in.  Leave*  nutneroun,  o\>- 
(HMite,  often  (in  a/lnlt  tret*)  alttmatc,  »e«>ile,  linear^MotiK, 
or  rarely  elliptic,  very  duiiiar  in  texture  and  appearance  to 
tltote  of  ifuxut,  obtuse,  quite  entire,  einarginate,  coriact^ua, 
rigid,  erect,  and  apreading  -,  from  |  in.  to  1|  in.  long,  and  J  in. 
to  I  in.  broad;  flat  on  both  kiilea,  ihining,  tiervelcH;  pale 
erren  ;  brnadlih  at  the  blue,  not  narrowed,  a»  in  Jl).  orient Jk lit. 
Catkin*  lolltary,  axilliiry  on  the  tops  of  tbcbranchea.  on  very 
abort  thick  fix»titaik» ;  male  cyiindrictil,  erect,  1  m.  long, 
g  lines  in  diameter,  very  compact,  itiibricated,  hard,  in  aome 
having  munded  bracteoa  at  the  baac,  Anthen.>--4)oi>  one 
ocale,  fiei<duluu«,  aituaied  under  a  convex,  wmewhat  orbicit. 
late,  ihirk.  bony,  entlr« crest,  icarcdy  adheriniii  together,  dii. 
jrtuctl  round  the  lower  aide  of  the  eoJumella,  each  filled  with 
yeMow  pollen,  1-relled,  opening  longiiuiiinalty  ^  foinale  erect, 
<i(ilong«  1  in.  In  lenirth,  on  a  very  shon,  tl^iek,  woody,  pedicel. 
Cones  scattered,  noiitary  on  the  iotia  of  the  branchea,  turbinate, 
erect,  pedicellate ;  scales  short,  brood,  wedge.sbapod,  thick, 
corlatieou»,  clOKrly  imbricatetl,  ferruginous  on  the  insider} 
dilated,  waved,  and  membranncemis  on  the  margin;  thicker  S^lf) 

exterrially  towards  tho  apex,  woody,  cartilaginous,  smooth,  *'>i'J 

Ivard,  of  ii  dulJ  teaJt-ii  akh.coluur,  spreading  and  acute  at  the 
apt-x  :  tvvtU  in  two*,  wedge-shaped,  brown,  having  at  the 
apex  on  one  side  a  membranaceous,  quite  entire,  oblique,  pale-coloured  wing.  (iMmb.) 

atoirnphy,  Ui9(t>r{f,  ifc.  Ihc  kaufi  nine  U  a  native  of  New  Ze.iland.  »n  the  b^nkt  of  the  Href 
there  which  Cuptain  Cook  named  the  Thamea.  Il  waa  disrovered  in  the  year  I'fiU,  on  (  aptatn 
t;ook'»  rtr»t  vu^age,  aud  «n  enormous  tree  of  il  waa  then  cut  down.    The  siraighines*  of  the  inink. 
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»nd  flrieirrMlnofth«wood,liudeC«nblklCo<l& 
Ihmk  that,  if  it  proved  light  en««igh.  It  woutd 
mnkv  cRcellcnt  muta.  hi  consequence  of  hl« 
report,  but  i4!V«f«l  yemn  jiitprwHrci*,  a  imatl 
•|Mir  wu  brought  uj*  EiigUnd  by  the  CAthirtti« 


iwhalf.a.bip.  whlrhitrDf«<d,  tu  ui«  the ■cvmen'i 
"  jf  first-rate  quality."  CaCk 
tJiln  Cruiic  wa»  aftcrwdrd»  ii-nt  out  ia  tne 


X 


^ 


?31 


K, 


frtg  ,  ;s   p  '2\7.)    Thp  cTw?lciiice  of  the  wood  of  thl«  tree  hai  ba^en  »!rcady  mm 


protnedjiry  to  briui^  home  lome  i|ian  of  thU 
wiiod.  He  fotind  many  tri?«  with  trunk«100  ft. 
higfj,  without  a  »jfij?li-  hritnch,  and  then  form, 
ing  liirgc  hcaili ;  while  the  trunlu  of  othcn, 
poi  M)  talJ,  were  *!  n.  m  arcumfetetK*,  It 
wai,  however,  ver y  diincult  to  procure ipart,  a« 
ttie  large  tree*  urcw  on  the  v^ry  lutnnut  of  the 
blghrtt  hilk.  Two»hip«  wtn  atterward*  tent 
out  Liimler  Cajititln  Duwiiie.  who  tiot  only 
brought  hotne  timber,  but  a  tiring  plant,  which 
wa»  presented  to  the  Horticultural  Soctety 
abOtttiaSI.  (Sec  Lamb.  PiH.,9d.  2.,9.  p.  103) 
1(1  I8J3.  nnothi'f  i<Ki>iditiori  wai  tvitt  out  for 
kaurii  "  ^ihlip  Uuif^lu;  and 

it  wjs^  >ydnt"y  by  the  late 

Mr.  ft  I i,  who  found  "  many 

fair  ari>>  i.o.lv  *j.t.  iim.  n.^  irf  thf  uiulltputeii 
monAnh  of  the  forest,  the  kauri  pln<i*  w  ilh  their 
v.tit  hrn.U  tnwt-riTi^'  alvivc  the  othrr  gtgaatic 
'  Glided  rrgions.  iup- 

tu!b»  Urge  tuft*  of 

>te»,  the  »pprir«  of 
/i'>ii-iiu,  oi  i|rML;tii>  iiiiiuuvlTIhI  by  Sir  Jufccpb 
Banko.  Thetc  plodita  are  much  valuni  by  ihc 
n*t I tre*  for  the  (wectneuor  the  ttrm  on  which 
the  flowen  grow  Thcv(thcnat»vi-»j  will  climb, 
•ayt  Mr,  Gates,  the  highe«t  iror.  in  Karch  or 
thcttc  epipbjrtea ,  and,  w  bin  they  hav  e  ^  ath ercd 
theni,  they  will  ait  u.r  ..  Ikud  i^n.*  .i(  tJie  bot- 
tom orthf  tree,  an'  f  the 
ak'm;  whii-h  to  tlH  :  '■  Jajfi 
la  peculiarly  gratc-fn;  ■  t-  the 
•mailer  griivc*  the  apjji4.'  iflith 
rookery,  arut  there  only  w  tropa 
ciiicinititu*  /^A,),  that  i  ■  t  tlie 
woods  of  New  Zealand,  tu  iuniaii'  ihe  cawkttc 
of  the  rook,  lo  tnoke  the  dec«ptloo  oonplcte^ 
{Comp.  to  Mot  Mng  ,  a  p  517^  The  ctw?1( 
tluned,  and  M 

parative  strt  ' 

were  l|iit.  k^  , 

]  CWt.  S  qr.  ann  i.ini  iH'iiiir  n  imiM-,  jiimi  tne  m^a  jiiiit'  <»iny  itwi.  i  nr.  aiiu  t  li).  ;  i.-ni  nio 
kauri  pine  weighed  I  llx  Uoi.,  while  the  lltga  pine  weiKht^l  only  Mb.  Moi.  iLamb.  f'ln.}  In 
]8:]7,  a  contract  wa>  made  to  tend  a  large  quantity  of  wood  of  ihli  nine  to  England.  The  tree  yiHdt, 
bulh  a^ioMtaneoutly  and  tiy  inciaion,  a  gruat  quantity  oruure  limpid  re»in,  which  hartlcnt  by  ripoaure 
to  the  air,  and  whtch  ii  eaeelleni  at  v.)rnl!ih.  Id  I8J7,  Mr.  I^mtHrrt  recelt'ed  an  Immente  inoM  of 
Ihia  realn,  6  in.  or  8  in.  in  diameter.  The  outtide  it  opaque,  and  of  i  dirty  white  :  but,  where  bn*kffl, 
il  ha*  a  giiuay  Iraniitarent  look,  and  a  mIc  green  tinge.  The  Z><immara  au«trllU  waa  Ar«t  treated 
»■  a.  but-houi>e  plant  in  Kngland,  but  has  Miice  been  fouttd  to  thrive  better  in  the  greeti-ho«i*«. 
Tlii-re  i«  a  tree  planted  out  at  Uropmore,  which,  in  ISJ7,  waj  SH.  high,  it  waa,  however,  9«ry 
unheiijthy,  and  require*  to  bcttrongly  protected  in  Winter. 

App,  i.    A  Tabular  View  of  the  priticipal  Pinetums^  or  Colledions 
q/^  Abietiuo',  in  Europe. 

The  nnines  of  the  pinetums  are  arranged,  us  nearly  as  could  be  ascertained, 
iff  the  ortli:r  in  whidi  they  were  comuienced ;  (nJ  the  specie-s  in  the  order 
ill  nvhifh  thc>  are  iJtscribeti  in  the  preceiling  pages.  The  existence  of  n 
species  in  an)'  piDctuni  !»  indicatetl  by  its  height  in  feet,  according  to  measure- 
oients  Aent  us  in  1837  j  but,  when  the  height  ii.  not  exactly  known,  the  exist- 
ence of  a  species  or  variety  in  any  piiictum  or  collection  is  indicated  by  a 
cross,  thus  *  ,  When  the  itpedes  or  variety  id  of  doubtful  existence  in  any 
collection,  a  point  of  interrogation  is  used  ;  and  when  it  ia  wanting,  a  cipher 
ih  introduced. 

it  18  proper  to  observe,  that  our  table,  which  occupies  the  two  following 
page«,  doea  not  contain  nearly  so  many  namcif  purf>orting  to  be  lipecics  antt 
variclie*,  as  are  in  aorne  of  the  original  lists  of  the  collections  sent  to  us.  For 
cxtiinple,  in  the  catalogue  of  the  pinctuni  at  Flitwick,  (which  ranks  next  to 
that  at  Dropmore,  in  ihc  number  oi  kin^l^  i  rlu  irr  nrv  of  /'inus  59  names  of 
bpccies  and  varieties,  of  /Ibieu  (incluiin  '7,  und  of  Larlx  7,    The 

rranon  why  we  have  omitted  several  o(  tin  is,  that  we  are  doubtful  as 

to  the  application  of  some  of  them,  and  ct>n!ii(ier  others  at  onl>  varieties,  or  as 
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PJirk, 


l^m  PIQMO,  Ft 


is  tbe  labiibr  view  are 
CheaSarA  Caadt,  tad  Hopetoaa  Uottfe,   i 


re  tluMC  of 
;  lleMn.  Tiirnhiitl  »vn\ 
collection  of  pine  and 


DickMyn,Penli;«Mlfr.B^y,Abe«ifeeii.    The 

fir  teedb  b  kept  by  Mr.  LAwwm  of  £diiibiii|;h. 
im  Frmux,  thtre  are  the  foUowinf  eoUecUtNis ;  ^ 

1.  Thie  PiH^itnu  (CoUecttont  I^Utmquc*),  Madame  Agla^  Adanson»  at 
BaUfue,  oetf  Uoulias,  Ailiirr  ;  Dumoot  de  Coureet,  at  Cour»etf  near  Soincr, 
Paa  de  Cklaia;  M.  lvoy«  at  Bordeaux. 

2.  Botamcal  ForetU  iBtitanuiue  forr^ihie),  M.  Vilmorin,  at  Barres,  near 
No;;ent  suf  Vemis«on,  Loiret. 

3.  Amalcitr  ColUctkmt  Irtt  compleU  than  the  PinetutM.  Count  de  Mont- 
bron,  ar  ChatcllerauJt ;  Baron  de  Tscboudi,  atMetz;  Viscount  Hcricart  de 
TJiury,  in  the  environs  of  Paris ;  M.  Bobee,  near  Chateauneuf,  Hauie  Loire  ; 
M.  De  Lorgeril,  at  Baunianoir,  near  Rennes;  Marquis  de  la  Boeasjere,  at 
Miiilcville,  near  Ploeniiel ;  Baron  de  Moropies,  at  La  Source,  near  Orleans  ; 
M.  Mallet  De  Cliillv,  at  Sologne,  near  Orlcan«i ;  M.  Dc  la  Giraudiere,  So- 
logne,  near  Blois ;  M.  Macarel,  near  (Jicn  ;  M,  Doiiblat,  at  Eninal ;  Viscoont 
de  Coiirvalj  and  Count  de  Burnonvillc,  in  the  environs  of  Piiris;  Count  de 
Tristan,  at  Ofleans.  The  late  M,  De  Courson,  near  St.  Briene ;  the  lai 
Du  Ilamel  du  Monceau,  at  Denaiiivilliers,  at  Moiiceuu.and  at  Vrigny, 
Pithtviers ;  and  of  M.  De  Malesherbes,  at  Mulcsherbes. 

4-.  Expertmentai  Plaiittttiont  (Plnnintitms  {mm  plux  CDllectioiu)  Jirrettih'rM 
ejtpcrimtmtafes.  M.  DeJarnarre,  at  Harcotirt ;  M.  Mareellin  Vetillard,  at  Mans; 
M,  Berard,  sen.,  at  Mans,*  M.  Biitnille  de  Mandelat,  at  Autun;  M.  Doulcet^ 
La  Fav,  near  Aiibigny;  and  the  government  plantations  in  the  forests 
Fantaincbleau,  Compiegne,  and  Villers  Cottercts,  and  in  the  Bots  de  Boulognev 

5.  Piantations of  pat'ticuhir  Specie*,—  Pxnvts  Laricio,  by  M.  Le  Hoy,  at  Boop* 
loijne-sur-Mer ;  and  the  Count  Leinorroift.  P,  usUirkn^  by  the  Vi^counS 
Ruinard  de  Briniour  at  IlhLims  ;  and  ouitnr  others  in  CbacnDogDe.  Liarm, 
europar'a,  bv  the  Count  de  Rmnbut«M.  «c«i  pediii^  bj  M.  De 
coste.  at  Laigle  ;  besides  many  other  pbiilMMms  itt  Kormwdy. 

The  principal  nurseries  in  France  which  cootain  cotieiciMNM  of  pa 
firs  are,  th...  of  M.  Cels.  M.  Gode6oi%«iid  M.  So^hiy  Boda^  t 
Paris;  anu  !«*•  BwimwioatBolhj^^ 

the  fDOfit  c^  MlectMKi  oi  pine  mm  nrvcev  w  W*  *  vflMns^  c^ 

In  Be^gmm,  the  coWf^tioo  of  Ae  BifOM  dt  Sccrtc.  M  Bn^get. 


CHAP,  cxiir. 


COWr'FEn*.       tl/fflK'SSINiE. 


^♦.'i.J 


//)  Gcnnnnj^f  the  nriiicipnl  collections,  next  to  that  in  the  Botanic  (iarden 
Berlin  wrv  :  tit  Worlitz,  in  Saxony  ;  at  Harbcke,  in  lianover ;  at  Brtick  on  tho 
Leytha,  near  Vienna;  in  the  University  Botanic  Garden,  Vienna ;  and  in 
the  liotanic  GMrdcn,  Oottingc-n.  The  niirstTy  in  Genimny  in  which  there 
is  the  most  complete  c*>llectionof  Coniferie  is  that  of  Mcssri*.  Booth,  Hani- 
burg,  who  al«;o  keep  the  best  ttsst»rtinent  of  pine  and  fir  seeds. 

In  Ruaaiu^  there  ore  collections  in  the  Imperial  Botanic  Garden,  St,  Peter*- 
btirg;  and  \n  the  Government  Garden  at  Nikitka,  in  the  Crimea. 

In  Dtnntftrk^  there  13  a  cotlection  in  the  Royal  Gardens,  Rosetiburg, 
Copenhagen. 

In  SuTtictif  in  the  Botanic  Garden  at  Lunil. 

/h  Itaitff  in  the  Botanic  Garden  at  Mon2a,  near  Milan. 


Sect,  IL   Copre'ssin^. 


fflffiffliiSEsaaaan 


TitB  TupressintE  diflTer  from  the  /fbietins  in  being  for  the  greater  part 

irubs  or  loiv  trees,  instead  of  lofty  trees.     Thev  are  all  ever|«;reen,  with  the 

exception  of  one  upecics  of  Taxodiuni  (T.  diatichiim,  the  deciduous  c)preMg) ; 


shrubs  or  loiv  trees,  instead  of  lofty  trees.     Thev  are  all  everj^^rcen,  with  the 

upecics  of  Taxodiuni  (T.  diatichi 
ami  none  of  them  hiive  the  branches  disposed  in  vk'horls,  tw  i»  the  cose  with  all 


the  pines  and  firs  without  exception.  The  grejttcr  part  of  the  specie*  nre 
natives  of  wuriu  climates,  and  comparatively  Il-w  of  them  ore  perfectly  hardy  in 
British  gardens.  One  only,  the  common  juniper,  is  a  native  of  Britain;  but 
between  30  and  40  foreign  species  and  vurieticH  endure  the  open  air  in 
England  ;  and  8  or  10  of  these  (exclusive  of  TaJtodiuni ),  which  have  tieen 
not  less  than  30  or  40  years  in  the  country,  and  which  have  had  time  to 
<lisplay  their  tsha(>C8,  form  very  handsome  or  remarkable  evervireen  low  trees, 
or  tail*  shrubs ;  such  vls  the  red  cetlar,  the  white  cedar,  the  eastern  and  western 
ailMxr  vitse,  the  Phoenician  and  tali  juniper,  the  cedar  of  Goa,  the  com* 
man  and  spreading  cypress,  Sec.  The  greater  number  of  the  species  or 
allied  species  have,  however,  l>een  but  a  short  time  id  British  nurseriest  and 
are  onl^  to  be  necn  a.H  very  young  plants  in  the  nurseries,  or  in  very  choice 
collections.  These  lately  introduced  kinds  are  so  imperfectly  know^o  among 
cultivators*  that  little  dependence  is  to  be  ploccd  on  the  names  whien 
arc  applied  to  thcui;  and  therefore  all  that  we  can  recommend  im,  that 
they  should  be  ajt  extensively  introduced  into  collections  a&  po^Hihle,  in  onJcr 
that  they  may  grow  up  to  some  size,  and  be  examined  in  various  situations 
by  different  botantiits.  In  collecting,  with  u  view  to  this  object,  some  of  the 
alle^fd  kinds  will  doubtless  turn  out  duplicates,  but  the  only  objection  to 
thin,  ill  the  case  of  such  \cry  rare  and  interesting  e^er^reen*,  is  the  fir>t  cost, 
which  is  conipiwativcly  a  trifle.  It  may  be  observed  of  all  the  fif»cciea  of 
Cupressinae',  that  it  is  not  eany  to  describe  by  words,  and  scarcely  pmctiruhlc 
to  illustrate  by  figures,  without  the  fruit,  many  o'^  the  different  hpeciet  of  this 
family;  nevertheless,  to  a  pnuii^nd  eye,  it  in  eahy  lo  disitinguu^h  the  three 
Icudiny  genera,  viz.  7'hijjft,  t'iipre>.jiU:*,  an«l  Junfperus,  by  ft  portion  of  the 
branch,  without  tither  flowers  or  (ruit  The  flattened,  tw*>-cd!gcd,  scaly,  imbri« 
rated  shuots  of  all  ihu  thuj:*'^  im  iuiliitig  Callitrini  (which  may,  if  thir  reader 
chouHt*«,  be  considor^tl  a   •■  arc  two-edged,  whether  the  Npcciincn 

he  young  tir  old ;  those  of  i     ,  i  are  sculy  and  imbricatrti,  hut  angular 

or  roundikh,  and  never  two-edged;  and  tho«c  of  Junlf>crus»  in  the  yoiing 
fctate  of  the  plants,  have  dii<tinct  acerose  leaves,  generally  glaucous  ubore,  iiml 
often  in  threes  joined  at  the  base. 

Pi-opafftiliun  and  CtiUure,  All  the  kinds  nmy  be  propagated  by  layers  mid 
cuttings;  and  the  most  common  species  ripen  seeds  in  Britain  in  abundaiu-c. 
The  Heedn,  which  generally  lie  a  year  in  the  gn^und,  mav  be  sown  in  spring ; 
and  the  young  ptantu  may  be  treated  in  all  re»|>ects  like  thoae  of  the  piiic 
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and  fir  tribe.  When  the  seeds  are  sown  in  autumn,  iraniediately  aftcar  being 
gathered,  they  sometimes  come  up  the  Following  vcar.  CuttingB  should  be 
wade  in  autumn,  of  the  wood  of  the  same  year,  with  a  small  portion  of  the 
preceding  yewr's  wood  attiiched  ;  and  they  should  be  planted  in  sand,  or  in  a 
very  sandy  loam,  in  a  shady  border,  and  covered  with  hand-glasses.  Cuttings 
put  in  in  8e|>tembcr  will  fnnn  callosities  at  their  lower  extremities  the  same 
aulunm,  and  should  be  protected  by  mats  during  severe  frosts  in  winter :  the 
following  aytutnn  they  will  be  ready  to  transplant.  Layers  may  be  made 
cither  in  niilumn  or  spring. 


Genus  IX. 


LiiEaB 


THITJA  //.     The  Arbor  Vit*.    Lin.  Si/st.  Monoe'cia  Monadelphia, 

Jdrnti/Urathit,  Lin.  Cinu.  1078.;  Rcieh.,  Na  1 17t(. ;  Schreb.,  No.  liS7. ;  Tourn.,  |.  3^8.  ;  Jiu».,41.1«,} 
C.a-rin.,  t.  Jll.  ;  !v»mb.  Pio,,  ccL  «.,  «. 

Sffnonynuf.    Thw>»,  or  Arbre  «lc*  Vip,  Fr.  ;  I.(>benibauni.  Ger. 

bi'ro'ntUm.  l-'rnni  Itiffon,  kncrktice ;  in  conieqiience  of  tnr  rctin  or  the  Eutrrn  variety  being  \itcA 
mttfiii  of  nintii,!'  Id  •otTlficen.  Whyil  wa«  calfcd  Arbor  Vltirii  uticertnin.  l'a.rkin*an  Myi  the 
Anr  -  ws»  pretcntrd  to  FrAtiri*  I,  under  thU  name,  and  (hat  it  \\a»  licen  cmttinued 

ever  'i   fur  whnt  r«!t»f\n  hv   know*  not.     It  WM  called  the  Arbor  Vlt»  by  Cluttiw. 

\lt>\l>  tilt,  in  the  Siut.  the  cvpreu  li  called  the  trc«  of  life  V  an4  thAt  kt*T>erT)<>^{br.,ftre 

,   cont»idi:rLii  ^  cure  for  all  dlteaaea. 

Dettciiptioii ^  S^c.  Narrow,  pyramidal,  evergreen  trees,  or  large  fastigiate 
shrubs;  natives  of  Asia,  Africa,  and  North  Anjerica,  and  lor  the  most  part 
hardy  in  British  gardens.  The  species  have  been  divided  by  Professor  Don 
into  the  folio  win:*  sections : — 

1.  Tfntjw  vcree.     Cones  oblong-com pressed;  scales  consisting  of  a  definite 

number  (4  or  6),  coriaceous,  smooth,  with  one  tulicrcle  under  the 
ape\  ;  two  exterior  ones  shortened,  boat-shaped.  Seeds  coiirpresscd, 
winged.  To  this  belong  T.  occidentiiiis  Zr.,  7'.  pliciita  Dtmn^  and 
T.  chil^nsis  D.  Don.  lu  T,  occidentalia  the  seeds  arc  flattened,  winged 
all  round,  emarginate  at  the  apex. 

2.  Biota,     Cones  roundish,  squarrose  j  scales  indefinite  in  number,  peltate, 

woody.  Seeds  bellying,  cmstaceous,  without  wings.  To  tliis  belongs 
T,  orien talis  L, 

3.  Cyjmnua.     Cones  roundish  ;  scale*  indefinite  in  number,  peltate,  woody*" 

Seetls  winged  at  the  apex.  To  this  belong,  T.  rupressoidcs  £-,,  7\ 
pensilifi  D,  Bon.j  and  T.  pendula  D.  Don. 

§  I .  Thujte  verts. 
i   \.T.  occiDENTA^Lis  L.    The  western,  or  Amerkatn^  Arbor  Vitie. 


Cliff.,  44P.';  Hort,  Upi,.«»9.  ;  Ri>v  Lugd.,  87.,  Smith  in  Reef*  Cyr.  K«.  I.; 
K»rni  llin.^  3.  p.  3»9. ;  Mill  Diet-,  No.  U  j  I>u  Hoi  Hafbk.,  %  p,  ♦53.  ;  Blackw.,  t  Sia  ;  KrvU>h.  C«il  , 


Identification.     Hort. 

Kalm  llin.,  3.  p.  3»9. ;  Mill  Diet-,  No.  U  j  I>u  Hoi  Harbk.,  %  p,  iab.  ;  Blackw.,  t  Sia  ;  Krvii>l 

L  Na  91.-,  Wang,  Aroer,  7.  t.  8  ;  Wiljd,  Arb,  .iSJ.j  mum.,  5W.;  Sp.  Fl..  4.  iJuSOS,  ;  Mich*.  Artu, 

3.  t.  89  ;  N.  Du  Ham,,  3.  p-  I^.  ;  Puwh  FL  Amer,  Sept,  «.  p.  646. ;  Michx.  N.  Amer.  8^1.,  a. 

p.  SfiH  ;  Rich,  iur  lee  Conif.,  p  4>. 
S^nontftnea      rhfija  17ieoiihWi»ti  Bauh.  Pin.,  488.  •  A'rbor  Vltr  C/mt.  f/j>/„  1.  p,  3&  ;  white  Cedar, 

Amer. ;  Cedre  ana<!ricaln^rtdrc  blsnc,  Aibre  dc  Vie,  Fr. ;  gcmcinLr  Ijebeiiibauin,  Ger, :  Alberodr 

Vita,  Hal. 
Engravings.     Btackw.,  t  210,  ;  Wang.  Amer.,  7.  1 1  j  Michx.  Arh.,  3  L  £9.  j  Rich.  Coo.,  l.  T,  f.  I,  ; 

our  Jigs.  S-ilt  to  S314.]  and  the  plate  of  tbi«  tree  in  nur  lut  Votumc. 

Spet,  Char,,  ^c.  Branchleis  2-edged.  Leaves  imbricated  in  4  rows,  ovate- 
rhomboid,  adprcased,  naked,  tuberculated.  Cones  ohovate ;  interior  scales 
truncate,  gibbous  beneath  the  apex,  (Wiltd.)  A  modenite  sized  tree,  or 
large  shrub  ;  a  native  of  t'anada,  and  in  cultivation  in  England  since  1596 ;. 
flowering  in  May,  and  ripening  its  cones  in  the  following  autumn. 

VariHiei. 

1  T.  o.tuirkghta  Marsh.,  p.  243. ;  T.  o.  foliis  varicgkis  Lodd.  Cat.,  1836{ 
has  the  leaves  vuriegated.     There   is  a   tree  in  the  Horticulturai 


Societv'8  Garden,  8  ft.  high,  which  was  received  in  1831,  from  Mr. 
Hodgkios  of  the  Dunganstown  Nursery,  in  the  County  Wicklow. 
f  T.  9.  SodorUa  Hunh.,  \.  c.,  K  Du  H»in.,iiL  p.  13^,  U  wiid to  be mnre  fragrant  th*n  the •|*cle* 
Wt  hftve  not  •©«n  the  pUnt. 

Deicnpiion,  Sfc.  The  Araerican  arbor  vitoe,  in  its  native  country,  according 
to  Michaiix,  is  a  tree  from  45  ft.  to  50  ft.  in  height,  with  a  trunk  sometimes 
more  than  10  ft,  in  circumference;  though,  in  general,  it  is  not  above  11  in. 
or  15  in.  in  diameter  at  5fr.  from  the  ground.  From  the 
number  of  the  concentric  circles,  117  of  which  Michuux  has 
counted  in  a  log  13  in.  5  lines  in  diameter,  its  (jrowth  appears 
to  be  extremely  slow.  The  foliage  is  numerously  ramified,  and 
flattened,  or  spread  out  laterally.  The  leaves  are  small,  oppo- 
8ite»  imbricated  scales :  when  bruised,  they  diifuse  a  strong 
aromatic  odour.  The  sexes  are  separate  upon  the  same  tree ; 
the  male  catkins  are  in  the  form  of  small  cones,  which,  when 
ripe,  are  yellowish,  about  4  tines  in  length,  and  composed  of 
oblong  Bcales*  which  open  throughout  their  whole  length  for 
the  escape  of  several  minute  seeds,  each  of  which  is  sur- 
mounted by  a  short  wing.  The  flowers  appear  early  in  springs 
and  the  catkins  are  matured  towards  the  end  of  September. 
In  Aineriea,  tlie  full-grown  arbor  vitse  is  easily  distinguished 
from  ull  other  trees  by  its  shape  and  foliage.  The  trunk 
tapers  rapidlv  from  a  very  large  base  to  a  very  slender  sinn- 
oiit;  and  it  Is  fuminhcd  with  branches  for  four  fifths  of  its 
hci^iht.  The  principal  limbs  are  widely  distant  from  each 
other,  placed  at  right  angles  with  the  trunk,  and  have  a 
great  number  of  drooping  secondary  branches.  The  burk  ^ 
upon  the  trunk  is  slightly  furrowed,  but  smooth  to  the  touch,  iCiU 

and  very  white  when  the  tree  stands  expose<l.  The  wood  in  rc<ldiHh,  some- 
what odorous,  very  light  and  soft,  and  fliie-irruincd.  (Mwhi.)  i'ompnrcd  with 
the  Chinese  arbor  vitse,  the  American  H|»ecic«  is  a  loone  irpeffulnr-hended  tree, 
with  the  branches  much  more  horizontal  than  in  that  species.  The  rate  of 
growth,  in  the  climate  of  London,  is  from  *J  in.  to  1  ft.  in  a  year.  In  ten 
years,  in  favourable  soils,  it  will  attain  the  height  of  10ft.  or  1:2  ft.;  and  in 
3«)  or  4(1  years,  in  motst  sheltered  situation?.,  drawn  up  by  other  trees,  it  will 
attain  the  height  of  .HO  ft.  or  40  ft.     The  largest  specimens  in  the  neighbour- 
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hood  of  London  are  ot  Syoii,  where  it  is  between  2.5  ft.  and  3Q  ft.  high.  At 
Pttin's  Hjll,  in  a  moist  hottom  near  the  water-wheel,  there  is  u  tiil!  erect  tree, 
between  30  i\.  and  +0  ft.  high;  and,  in  Studley  Park,  the  spreading  tree  of 
which /i)^.  2iH4.  is  a  portrait  to  the  scale  of  1  in.  to  12  ft.,  is  45  ft.  higli,  with  A 
head  -toft,  in  dijwn.  This  remarkable  tree  hits  no  nuiui  trunk,  but  divides  into 
wjvemJ  Uirt;e  limbs  near  the  groujuU  Another  tree  in  the  same  park,  oJ  whicli 
J!g,  2313.  IS  a  portrait  to  the  scale  of  1  in.  to  2I-  lit.,  is,  on  the  contrary,  50  H. 
high,  with  the  side  branches  small  like  those  of  a  larch. 

Geugrapht/  and  Hulorif.  The  jTiiuja  oecidentalia  is  found  in  North  Ame* 
rica,  from  Canada  to  the  mountains  of  Virginia  and  (Tarolina.  According  to 
Pursh,  it  Ik  rather  scarce  in  the  southern  (states,  and  is  oidy  fonnd  there  on 
the  steep  banks  of  niountain  torrents.  Michaux  states  that  it  is  found  on  the 
Hudson  in  abnndauce.  and  near  tiie  Itapids  of  the  Potomac,  in  Virginin. 
Goat's  Islantl,  round  which  the  Niagara  divides  itself  to  form  the  stupendous 
cataract  so  universally  adiiiired,  is  bordered  with  trees  of  Thuja  occidcntnlis. 
Mr.  M'Nab,  iii  1B34  (see  p.  182.),  found  it  in  abundance  in  these  habitats, flnd 
in  various  other  places  betwctii  New  York  and  ('anada.  In  Canada,  and  in 
the  northern  jmrts  of  the  Uuited  ^States,  it  is  cjitled  the  white  cedar;  but  in 
the  dititrict  ol  Maine  it  is  more  commonly  known  as  the  arbor  vitir.  In 
Lower  Camula,  New  Brunswick,  Vermont,  and  the  district  of  >iaini%  the 
arbor  vjtaj  ij»  the  most  abundant  of  the  resinous  trees,  after  the*  btack  and  the 
hemlock  spruces.  A  cool  soil  seems  to  be  indispensable  to  its  growth.  It  is 
never  seen  on  the  uplands  among  the  beeehe.-fj^  the  bircheti,  &c.,  but  is  found 
on  the  rocky  edgea  of  the  innumerable  rivulets  and  small  lakes  which  are 
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scattered  over  these  countries;  and  it  occupies  in  great  part,  or  exclusively* 
»wampB  from  50  acres  to  1(K)  acres  in  extent ;  some  of  which  are  accessible 
only  in  the  winter,  when  they  are  frozen  over  and  covered  with  severaJ  feet  of 
snow.  It  abounJs  exactly  m  proportion  to  the  degree  of  humidity  which 
exists  in  the  soil ;  and  in  the  driest  marshes  it  is  mingled  with  black  spruce,  the 
hemlock  spruce,  the  yellow  birch^  the  black  ash,  and  a  few  specimens  of  the 
white  pine.  In  al!  of  these  marshes,  the  surface  is  covered  with  a  bed  of -Sph&g- 
nuro»  so  thii'k,  and  so  surcharged  with  moisture,  thut  the  foot  sinks  half-leg 
deep  into  it,  while  the  water  rises  under  the  pressure.  On  the  borders  of  the 
lakes,  where  tllie  arbor  vitjB  has  room,  and  enjoys  the  benefit  of  the  light  antl 
air,  it  rises  perpendicularly,  grows  more  rapidly^and  attains  a  greater  size,  than 
when  crowded  in  the  swamps,  where  its  thick  tbliage  intercepts  the  light  from 
the  trunk,  and  impedes  the  circulation  of  the  air.  In  the  swamps,  its  trunk  is 
rarely  straight,  but  forms  an  elliptic  curve,  more  or  leas  inclined  to  the  ground. 
(Michs.)  '*  By  a  strange  mistake  of  Linnteiis,  this  species  is  handed  down 
as  a  native  of  Siberia  ;  because  Omelin  (F/,  Sib.,v,  i.  182).  mentions  a  Tliuja, 
to  which  he  nn'sappties  the  synonymes  of  the  present,  but  which,  by  his  own 
account,  is  ihtfercnt ;  for  he  says  it  is  paler  than  the  garden  kind,  and  smaller 
in  all  its  parts.  It  wua  brought  to  hma  by  a  travelling  surgeon,  from  rocks 
near  Pekm  in  t^hina,  and  could  be  no  other  than  T.  orientiili'i."  (Smith  in  Rees*t 
Cyc.)  The  American  arbor  vita*  appears  to  have  been  first  introduced  into 
Europe  in  the  time  of  Francis  I.,  at  the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth  century ; 
Clustus  having  stated  that  the  first  tree  that  he  saw  of  it  was  one  in  the  Roval 
Garden  at  Fontainehleau,  which  had  been  sent  from  Canada  as  a  present  to 
that  monarch.  It  was  cultivated  in  England  by  Gerard,  who  observes,  writing 
in  la96,  that,  though  not  a  native  of  the  country,  it^ew  in  his  garden  very 
plentifully.  As  the  tree  ripens  abundance  of  seeds,  it  is  readilv  propagated, 
and,  from  the  titne  of  Gerard,  has  been  one  of  our  commonest  hardy  evergreens. 

Prttpertii'tand  Uk^^^c.  From  the  shape  of  the  muin  ste.tn,Michuu]t  observes, 
it  is  djf&cult  to  procure  trunks  of  a  considerable  len^'tli,  and  a  uniform  diameter ; 
hence,  in  the  district  of  Maine,  the  timber  of  this  tree  is  little  employed  for  the 
framework  of  houses,  though  in  other  respects  it  is  proper  for  this  purpose. 
It  is  softer  than  the  white  pme,  and  gives  a  weaker  hold  to  naiU ;  for  which 
reason,  the  Canadians  always  join  it  with  more  solid  wood.  The  elder  Mi- 
chaux,  in  his  journey  to  Hudson*8  Bay  in  1792,  found  the  church  established 
there  by  the  Jesuits  jet  standing.  This  building,  constructed  in  1728,  as 
was  proved  by  an  inscription  over  the  door,  was  built  with  square  logs  of  the 
arbor  vitae,  laid  one  upon  another,  without  covering  on  either  aide  ;  and  it 
had  rcmiiined  perfectly  sound  more  than  60  years.  The  most  common  use 
of  this  tree  is  for  rural  fences,  for  which  it  is  highly  esteemed.  The  posts  last 
35  or  40  years,  and  the  rails  60  years  ;  or  three  or  four  times  as  long  as  those 
of  any  other  npccies.  The  posts  remain  undecayed  twice  as  long  in  argil- 
laceous as  in  sandy  soils.  In  Canada,  the  wood  of  the  arbor  vita;  is  selected 
for  the  light  frames  of  Imrk  canoes.  Its  branches,  garnished  with  leave*,  arc 
formed  into  brooms,  which  exhale  an  agreeable  aromatic  otlour.  Katm  affirms 
that  the  leaves,  pounded  and  mixed  with  hog's  lurd,  uuike  an  excellent  oint- 
ment for  the  rheumatism.  (Michx.) 

\n  Britain,  the  American  arbor  vit»  can  only  be  considered  as  an  oma* 
mental  shrub  or  low  tree ;  thriving  well  in  any  soil,  even  in  the  most  exposed 
situations,  but  attaining  \ts  largest  si»e  in  low,  sheltered,  and  moist  places.  It 
bears  the  knife  and  the  »hearii ;  and  is  frequently  rmploycil  to  iorm  hedges  for 
alielt4N'  in  gardens  and  nursery  gronntU.  The  smnlfcr  brunches  are  long, 
slender,  and  remarkably  tough,  and  may  be  used  as  tics  to  fuggot-wooti,  or 
wattles  to  fences,  where  strength  and  durability  are  required.  The  tree  ia 
readily  propagated  by  seeds,  which  arc  procured  in  abundance  from  America, 
or  gathered  from  British  trees  j  or  by  cuttings. 


StnUtlica.    In  tha#nviro«i*  '  '  ' 
10  In.  In  dUmeter ,    in  thv  i 
AbcTcurn  Hnory,  U  u  .t'S  a  I 
^SiMtUi  of  I<ondcm.     fn  H«itfip*nifT,  •!  aik 
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Bogftlicit  Park,  \Sjean  ptanted,  it  U  SO  ft  high.  In  Brrkthire,  at  VHiite  Rni^ta.  3i  jtMit  planted, 
it  it  ^  rt  high.  In  Uucklnghainshire,  at  Tcmulc  Houfe,  40  yenn  planted*  it  i»  16  ft.  high.  In  Ehcx, 
at  Hravhrokc,  51  yean  iiLiiitod.  it  i»  35  ft  hinn.  In  Nottlnghaimhjrp,  at  Clumber  Park,  it  ia  30  ft.  | 
high,  the  diameter  of  the  trunk  U  n.,  and  of  the  head  £Sft  In  Radnoribin!,  at  M«««Uugh  Taatl 
11  is  JOtL  hi«h»the  diameter  of  the  trunk  4fl  ,  nnd  i.i  ihf  head  15 it  In  Shropvhlre,  ac  KldU 
60  yeow  ii^inied,  it  l»  30ft.  high.     In  St(im)r<l^t  ley  Parli,  11  years  planted,  it  u  16  ffeT' 

high  ;  At  Botleatoo  Hall,  QQjwt  planted,  it  i^  •  dlampter  of  the  trunlc  1  (1,  and  of  l:h«;j 

bc^adlOft.     In  Suffblk,  at  FinboroUBfa  Hall,  7  I  [       -  i1.  It  ii  ;!) ft.  high.     In  Wororatcnhir«^ 

at  Croome,  «D  yean  planted,  it  ia  90  ft  high.—  In  Scotland.  In  the  etivirons  of  Kdinburvh,  at 
Gflsford  HouM,  80  year*  planted,  it  U  SOft  high ;  at  Hnpetmin  House,  it  ii  3SfL  high-  In  BanfT- 
ahlre,  at  Gurdon  CahU>,  it  i«  30  ft.  high.  In  fierwlckabire,  at  the  Hir&el,  ^rran  iilanted.  it  U  SI  n. 
high.  In  Hadilin^tonthire,  at  Tynninghaoi,  7S  rean  old,  it  ii  171  ft.  high.  In  Perthfthire,  at 
Inverary,  it  ij  iS  ft.  high  ;  at  TaynMMith,  50  yean  planted,  it  it  Jfift  high  ;  at  iVrth.  in  the  nuncrf^  I 
of  Mefttrft.  Dick»on  and  TunibuU,  SS  yean  planted,  it  i<  1£  ft.  high.  In  Rou-thire^  at  Brahaa  ' 
Cattle,  30  years  i^ntcd,  it  it  '2iift  high.  In  Stirllnnhirc,  at  Airthrey,  4J  years  planted^  it  ia  30  ft. 
high,  the  diameter  of  the  head  18  ft.  —  In  Ireland.  In  the  envirooi  of  Dublia,  In  the  GtaHie^iii 
Botanic  Garden,  30  year*  planted,  it  i»  16  ft.  high  ;  and  at  Cypreta  Orore,  SO  yean  plaaied,  it  ia 
18ft.  high,  In  King'*  County,  at  Chnrlewille  Fon?*t.  •i.'i  year*  planted.  It  it  BOft.  high.  In  th« 
County  Down,  at  nallyleady.  ii  years  planted,  it  i^i  ifift  high.  In  Fermanagh,  at  Florence  Court, 
i^i  yt^ri  planted,  it  it  26  ft,  high.  In  Louth,  at  Onet  Temple,  30  yean jplantpd,  it  i»  30  ft.  high.  -^^ 
in  Prance,  near  Parlt,  at  Sc^aux,  10  yean  planted,  it  ^  ft.  high.  —  In  Hanover,  in  the  Gottix 
Botanic  Garden,  25  yean  planted,  and  from  30 ft.  to  40  ft.  high.  —  In  Austria,  at  Vienna,   In 

Univenily  Botanic  fiarden,  20  yeart  planted,  it  U  36  ft  high  ;    at   La^cnburg,  25  yean  plaal   

It  ii  2it  ft.  high  ;  at  Briick  on  the  Leytha.  in  yean  planted,  it  i«  "JO  ft.  high.  —  In  Pnistia,  at  Berlin^ 
at  Sana  Souri,  V*  years  nlanted,  it  ia  14  ft  high:  in  the  P&ucn-lnael,  40  yean  planted,  it  la  14  ft 
high.  —  In  Sweden,  at  tue  Botanic  Garden  at  L.und,  it  la  SO  ft  high.  _  In  Italy,  at  Monaa,  St  ye«n 
planted,  it  la  18  ft.  high. 

Commercial  Statistics  Seeds,  in  London,  4«.  per  lb.  Plants,  in  the  London 
nurseries,  are  from  Qd,  to  I*,  each  \  at  Bollwjller,  1  franc;  and  at  New  York, 
50  cents. 


1  *•  2.  T.  (o.)  PLICA^A  Donn.    The  plicate,  or  Nee't^  Arbor  Vita. 


ItifHtifleatkm. 
edLl83& 


Donn    llort.   Cantab.,  6.  p.  «49. 


Pin.    «d.  2,  SL   No.  61.  i   Lodd  Cat, 


Spec.  Char.^Sfc.  Brancliletsconij)re.s8ed»  spreading.  Leaves  rhomboid-ovate, 
ncute,  adpressetl,  imbricated  in  +  rows,  naked,  tiiJiercled  in  the  middle. 
Cones  oblong,  nodding.  Seeds  obcordate.  {Lamb.  Pin,)  A  native  of 
Mexico,  where  it  was  found  by  Neej  and  of  the  western  shores  of  North 
America,  at  Nootka  Sound,  where  it  wa.s  found  by  Menzies.  Introduced 
into  Britain  by  the  last  botanist,  in  1796. 

Descnplum,  i^c-   Avery  branchy,  spreadinj^,  tight  green  tree.    Branches 
crowded,    covered    with    a    reddi.sh    brown    bark ;    branchlets  dense,  often 
divided,  pectinate,  compressed.     Leaves  rhomboid-ovate,  acute^  closely  i 
pressed,  imbricated  In  4-  rows,  crowded  together  between  the  nodes ;  glabrouspj 
quite  entire,  shining,  lubercled    in  the  middle.     Cones  scattered,  solitary/ 
nodding,  oblong:  scales   elliptic,  obtuse,  flat,  obsoletely  furrowed.     S^tdal 
compres.sed,  winged  all   round,  emarginale  at  the    apex,   obcordateK)blong.J 

iLami.)  There  are  planta  in  the  Horticultural  Society's  Gardt'O,  at  Messrs^' 
ioddtgef,  aiT^d  in  other  collections  in  the  neighbourhood  of  London,  where  it 
Ilaa  every  appearance  of  being  a  variety  of  T.  occidentiklis,  of  which  we,  at 
least,  have  no  doubt. 


f  3.  T,  ciiile'nsis  Lnvtb.    The  Chili  Arbor  Vita. 

IdeiUiftcatfm.     Lamb.  Pin  .  rd  SL,  f.  p.  12S.,  No.  £S. 

Sffttanifme.     Cupt6uu§  /hyurdea  Pavon  MSS. 

Spi'e.  Char.,  Ac.    Branchletn  joiMled,  tpreadlng,  compreaaed.    LeaTei  ovate.oblong,  obttue, 
what  3.aiigl«l,  imbricated  In  4  rows,  adpreued,  naked,  furrowed  on  both  tides.  Cones  oraLobloni 
acale«  4,  compreaaed,  elliptic,  obtuae.    Seeda  winged  at  the  apex,  entire.  {I.amb.  Pitt.,  i\.  Na 
A  native  of  Chtllj  on.  tiie  Andes;  where  it  waa  found  by  Nee  and  by  Pavon.     Not  yet  Inl 
dueed. 


Detcn'pthmt  ^, 


tree.     Branchca  numerous,  drooping 


A  beauliftil.  dark  green,  apreading 
covered  with  a  greyiab-brown  bark.    Branchlela  crowded  at  the  apeaee  of  the  branchca,  o 
dli'ided,  compreaaed,  articulated.     Leave*  oval.obtong.  otxute,  aotnewhat  trvKOiious,  imbricat«4 
4  rows,  adprejted,  naked,  somewhat  diatant;  internodiM  distinct,  e^jiccUlly  in  adult  ones  ;  g) 
markol  near  the  edge  on  both  sidet  with  a  whitiah,  broad,  depreited  furrow,  cloa«ly  Joined  at  i 
twae,  ahealhing  the  br.-inchtets.    Cones  numerous, terminal,  dnxipinK,  oblong,  compreaaed,  4.va|vted| 
«Xterlor  ratvcs  ovali'.nUlnng,  Uoat-ahaiieil.  jioiiited,  externally  convex  ;  interior  %,  oppoaite,  aiMthl 
ii|«te,  flattened  at  the  a|K'X,  roundish,  harin^  a  imnllcr  nearly  obaolete  tubercle    aometlmei  nttiti 
"^eeda  S,  aometimei  insertctl  into  the  base  of  the  interioT  valvea,  having  a  head  acanosu  and  i 
very  blunt;  wing  at  theapex^  dwurrent  at  the  bate. 
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5  ii.  Biota, 
f  4.  7\  ORiBNTA^Lls  L,    The  Oriental,  or  Chinese,  Arbor  Yitm, 

Identification.  lib.  8p..  14£S. :  WUUt  Sp.  PI  ,  p,  506.  i  Buint.,  p.  fiO^  :  I>u  Hok  Harbk.,  S.  p.  458.  i 
Tbunb.  J»t»-LP^  20*  1  Hort  aiffi.US. ;  N,  Du  H»m.,d  p,  IL  :  Rich.  Conif.,  pi  40. 

Engtavini*.  DewL  BHt.,  t  H9. ;  Rich.  C<rtiif.»  L  7.  f,  4  ;  •od  Gmd.  Fl.  ab.,  L  p.  182.?  Smith  in 
Reta'j  Cyc. ;  »nd  otirj«^.  2315. 

Sp*!c.  Char.^  ^c.  Branchlcts  SJ-edged.  Leaves  imbricated  in  4  rows,  ovate- 
rhomboid,  adpre&sed,  furrowed  idong  the  middle.  Cones  elliptic  j  interior 
scales  blunt,  mucronatc  beneath  the  apex.  (  WUid.)    A  low  tree,  or  fastigiate 

2315 


H^ 


<  "m 


fihrub  ;  a  native  of  rock}'  situations  in  China  and  Siberia  ;  and  also,  according 
to  Thunberg,  on  the  mountain»  of  Japan.   (/Y.  Jap.^  266.)     Introduced  in 
1752.  and  flowering  in  May, 
Varieties. 

1  l,o,%9tric{a  Hort.;  T.  pyramidiiUs  Bauh.  Cat.,  cd.  1837;  and  tlic 
plate  of  this  tree  in  our  last  Volume,  from  the  specimen  in  the  Hor- 
ticultural Society's  Garden  ;  is  more  fastigiate  than  the  epecies  in  its 
habit  of  growth,  and  forms  a  tall  narrow  shrub,  or  low  tree. 
•  T.  o,  3  taidrica,  7".  tatirica  Lorfr/.  Cat.,  ed.  1836,  has  the  leaver,  and 
the  entire  plant,  rather  smaller  than  the  species.  There  is  a  plant  in 
the  Horticultural  Sooiety's  Garden.  6  ft,  high. 

DeicriptioH.  A  low  tree  or  large  ahrub,  distinguishable  at  first  sight  from  the 
American  arlwr  vitse,  by  its  more  dense  habit  of  growth,  by  its  branches  being 
chiefly  turned  upwards,  and  by  its  leaves  or  scales  being  smaller,  closer  to- 
gether, and  of  a  tighter  green.  The  common  height  of  full-grown  trees  of  this 
species  is  from  Jaft.  to  20  ft.  The  trunk  is  btraight,  with  a  browniith  and 
somewhat  rough  bark  ;  the  branches  are  numerous,  {>oinling  outwards,  so  as 
to  form  alinostt  a  right  angle  with  the  stem  ;  but  soon  athTwurds  they  arc 
turned  upwards,  in  a  direction  almost  parallel  to  the  trunk.  The  leaves  arc 
flattened,  and  of  a  darker  green  in  winter  than  in  Nummer :  they  are  imbrt- 
caled,  op[>ositc,  small,  obtu-scly  pointed,  adprcssed  against  the  juitioles,  con- 
vex, furrowed  at  the  back,  and  furnished  with  a  cltur  green,  smooth,  i^hining 
gland.  The  male  catkins  are  soniewhat  clongatetl,  about  ^  lines  in  length, 
com|>osed  of  pointed  scales  disposed  in  4  rat»k».  The  female  cutkins  are 
roundbh,  somewhat  elongated^  and  cou>|H>scd  of  scales  pointed  at  their  summit. 
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which  19  recurved.  When  mature,  the  scales  are  thick,  fleshy,  rough,  and 
opening  lengthwise.  The  seeds  are  nuked,  ovoid,  somewhat  angular,  rediiish 
brown,  and  containing  a  kernel  of  the  same  form,  but  while.  The  fruit  re- 
mains  on  the  tree  during  winter,  and  opens  and  sheds  its  iiecds  with  tJic  first 
warm  weather  of  spring,  it  is  a  native  of  China  and  Japan  ;  and,  according 
10  Miller,  it  was  first  sent  to  Europe  by  the  French  missionaries.  It  haa  been 
in  cultivation  in  England  since  1762,  and  is  a  more  couipact-growing  and 
handsonjcT  species  than  the  American  arbor  vitae.  It  is  quite  hardy  in  the 
climate  of  London,  where,  in  fine  seasons,  it  ripens  seeds.  ThcRcare  generally 
sown  in  pots  immediately  after  ihey  are  gathered  in  autumn,  in  which  case  the 
plants  come  up  the  following  summer ;  hut,  if  the  seeds  are  not  sowa  dU 
spring,  they  frequently  do  not  come  up  for  a  year.  Layers  generally  require 
two  years  to  root  sufficiently;  and  cuttings  are  rather  more  difficult  to 
strike  than  those  of  T.  occidcntulis.  In  a  young  state,  the  plants  arc  some- 
what tender;  but  they  become  quite  hard^  when  old,  even  in  the  climate  of 
Edinburgh.  The  largest  trees  of  this  species  in  the  neighbourhood  of  London 
are  at  Syon,  and  are  nearly  tJO  ft.  in  height;  there  are  ako  large  trees  od 
both  sides  of  the  road  between  London  and  Tundiam  Green. 

StaiisticM,  In  the  environ*  of  Londun.  At  Mount  Grove,  Hampttesd,  18  jemz*  pluited^  If  U  li  ft 
high,  the  dUmctcr  of  the  hvnd  8  It. ;  at  liaia  IIouk.  Eawx.  it  u  £5  ft.  high,  the  dimeter  of  the 
trunk  !  ft  Rifi  ,  and  that  of  the  \\vaA  4j  ft.  —  South  of  London.  In  Surrey,  at  Fanih»*n  C-»«tlc,  50 
^  .,  „i.i  .,  .,  , -.,  .....u  .1,  .  ,  „.,  ,,t„  of  tlic  trunk  «ft  4in  .  and  that  of  the  head  Airt. ;  At  Clare- 
.  r  of  the  trunk  I  ft.,  a«d  of  the  h^oA  15  TL  ;  at  N'utfichl,  it  t*  i'-4  (t. 
i  mI  17ft.     In  .Softitex,  at  Wettdean,  II  yi>ar<i  p)an(<:^1,  it  i»  l4fL  hi|th, 

ti.i   L...       ...  ,  .iiid  of  the  heart  Sft.     In  Bctlronlshire.  at  Suuthitl,  ^f  ]rear«  ptaritcd, 

it  i>  'i.>u.  iii^ii      Ih  Befk>hin.>,  at  licarWood.  12  jMrt  planted,  it  if  IJ  ft.  hish      In  Deribighthire,  at 


Llaiitiode  Hall,  l:i  yedti  plmttcd,  it   is  Sift.  high.     In  8ia0bnlthire.  at  Teddcsley  Paik^  U  yeirt 
AVofoefierahIre,  at  Crooroe,  30  year*  ptaiiled.  It  i*  30  n.  high.  —  In  Seoliand.     In  the  eiivlrona  of 


ylanted,  \\  I*  Urt.  high      In  Warwickihlre.  at  roomb  Abbey,  &}  yeJr*  planted,  it  U  31  ft   high.     In 


Edinburgh,  at  ao«rord  Hau»c,  U  ycAr*  planted,  it  i«  10  ft.  high.     Iti  Ayrshire,  at  Auchencruive^  40 
„  tU  '"  "     ■       -      - 

.  hiKh.  —  In 
mplairt 
ParU,  In  tbe  Janitn  dea  Plante*.  AB  yean  planted,  it  ii  36  ft.  hi^h  ;  at  Sceaux.  10  year*  planted,  it  is 


Sirs  planted,  it  ii  WifL  high.     In  Pcrtbiihire,  at  T^Tmouth,  it  ia  «}(i  high.     In  Stirhnpthlr«.  at 
tlendar  Park,  It  la  03(1.  high.  —  In  Ireland.     In  tbeenviruna.  of  Dultlm,  In  theGlainevin  BotS" 
nie  O^rdoo.  30  yean  plairted,  il  is  15ft  high  ;  at  Cyprew  Grove,  it  i*  h'>ft.  hiK^.  —  In  France     At 


90  (t  hiRh.  In  the  Botanic  <;ardcn  ntToulun,  \^  fcart  phint«d.  it  i*  ^ft.  hinh  :'«t  Natltei,  in  the 
nuTMory  of  M  Nerrirro,  ¥)  year*  old,  it  Jr  i^  ft  high,  the  diainrtcr  of  the  trunk  Srn.:  at  Avranchn, 
in  the  Itotank  Garden,  4<)  yeart  planted,  it  b  ^  ft.  high,  the  diameter  of  the  trunk  I  ft.,  and  uf  the 
head  lljft.  —  In  Hanoverj  in  the  (.Witlingen  Botanic  fJanlen,  'JiJ  yeart  planted,  it  li  from  8  ft.  to 
H.  n.  high,  —  Irt  Au*tiia,  at  Vienna,  in  the  Univprfily  Boianir  Garden,  3&  year*  planted..  It  ' 
3(1  ft.  high  ;  at  Briitk  on  the  Leytha,  4i'  year*  planted.  U  i«  20  ilfl.  high.—  In  Prussia,  at  Berlin,  i 
Sans  Souci,  W  )eari  planted,  it  is  2)i  ft,  high  ;  In  (ho  Pfau^ni-lnkel,  R  years  plnnted,  it  is  10  (t  high.  ^. 
l4i  Sweden,  in  the  BoUnic  t^Mden  »t  Luiid,  il  i«  lUft.  high.  —  In  Italy,  at  Monxa,  i)4  years  plADtea, 
it  is  :£0  ft.  high. 

Commercial  Slalisticf.     Price  o^  plants,  in   the  London  nuraeries,  I*.  6*/. 
each  ;  at  BoUwyller^  1  franc ;  and  at  New  York,  50  cents. 

§  ill.  Cyparhsa, 
5.  T.  cu pRKssoi^DEs  L,     The  Cy press-like,  or  African^  Arbor  Vitae. 

IdentificatiofK     Willd.  8p  PI.,  4.  p.  5ia  ;  Lin.  Mant.,  135.;  Thunb. 
Prod.,  lia;  N.  Du  Hat&..  :i.  i».  l&i  Ait.  Uort.  Kew.,  ed.  S.,ii. 


P.S84. 
EngTa»ing. 


T.  aphflla  Bvrm,  Prodr.,  87. 
Our.,ff^.  23h\.  of  the  natural  siw. 


Sp<fc,Char.^4^c.  Branch  lets  round.  Leaves  imbri^ 
cated  in  ■!■  rows,  oblong,  depressed,  smooth. 
Cones  globose,  somewhat  4-anjiled.  (Wi/id.)  A 
native  of  the  Cape  of  (Jood  I  tope.  Introduced 
into  Kew  tiariltus,  by  Dr.  Roxburgh,  in  1790, 
Fig,  231tj.,  ol  the  natural  size,  is  from  a  apeciuien 
of  a  young  plant  which  btara  the  name  of  ^Tiuja 
c«pre»s6jdes  in  some  of  the  nurseries;  but,  as 
none  of  the  plants  exceed  2  ft.  in  heij^ht,  and  very 
Utile  is  known  of  their  origin,  the  eorreclness  of 
the  ap])licaliou  of  the  nmue  may  reasonably  be 
doubted. 

f  6,  T.  PE'Nuiias  Lamb.     The  pensile  Arbor  Vita. 

titHt^caHon.    SCiiunt.  Emt»M.,  p.  i3&  ;  Lamb.  Pin.,  S.,  No.  63. 
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Spfc.  Ckar.t  ti€.  IjekYt*  ulUrnate,  3-rowrtl,  tdconoit*^  avUthajtod.  Cotio  obovalc  Sc^Av*  tuacAtr, 
lur.rn  Irvl.  Bramlit^*  riiiicriD,  ..r.'r  I.  In  tub  Ptm)  A  natlvp  of  Chill*,  whence  Sir  Oco.  Stautlton 
I  L  arc  fw>  living  |ilaiiU  iu  Lhe  country^ 

;i-hi<U  tree     BrjinchlrtB  crowdrd,  iilirorm.     Lciivm  •cat. 
tti  uU'ljr  kL-vtec],  mucrudutatL',  "^ — ^  liuc*  long,  light  gnwri  i 

ju,,.  ■  .  1  .,  \  i4  lUv  lirandilet*.  thurler,  ■liprciicil.     Galbulo*  |«AratiapiNl,  largi!, 

BiMi  >   '  iiatM^4  tliick,  wuutly,  inuiic«tc  exttfrnnily ;  mairpin  crofi«.Ud,    iiced* 

f  7.  7.  pe'ndula  Lamb.    The  pendulous,  or  ttW0|piii|^,  Arbor  Vita. 

Ideutificmtion,    Luab.  Pln„  «d,  1.  S.  I.  67. 

Rmgrmttngt.  LAinb.  Pin ,  ed.  £., «.  I.  67. :  our  fig.  £318.  to  our  u*ual  ic«le  ;  mwl  Jig.  &;S17.  *ii  tbu 
QiAttral  ^'tte. 

fif/jfc.  Char.,  S^c.  Leaves  opposite  and  de- 
cuHsating,  spreading,  iBnceolatf,  niucronu- 
late,  keeled,  somewhat  distant.  Cones 
4,'loboae,  Scales  convex,  smooth.  Branch- 
es filiform,  pendulous.  {Lamb.  PiUf  Vi. 
t.  67.)  Branches  very  long,  hanging  "^^^ 
down  in  the  most  graceful  manner  j  light  ^l^^ 
green.  (Jones  globose,  about  the  siie  of 
tx  wild  cherry,  ti-vulved ;  valves  roundish, 
very  thick,  Vun^ous,  externally  convex,  ;i3l7 
smooth.  A  native  of  Tartury,  probabljjf, 
Mr.  Lainbtri  thinks,  from  that  part  of  it 
uliich  is  included  within  ihe  Chinese  em- 
pire ;  as  it  is  nearly  related  to  T.  pen.silis, 
vrhich  is  known  to  come  from  that  part 
of  Tartary.  Mr,  Lambert's  plant  was  kept 
in  the  conservatory  at  Boyton ;  and  be 
Bays,  writing  in  1B32,  that  it  is  perhaps  the  only  one  in  Europe.  He  re- 
ceived it  from  Mciisrs.  Loddiges,  and  has  since  given  it  to  Mr.  Anderson  of 
the  Botanic  Garden,  Chelsea^  where  it  is  kept  in  the  green-house ;  and, 
when  we  iaw  it  iu  1837,  it  was  about  6  ft.  high.  Cuttingis  have  been 
struck  from  the  plants  in  the  Chelsea  Botanic  Garden,  and  they  hare 
Blood  at  Dropmore  in  the  open  air  for  two  or  three  winters.  There  it  a 
cupressinous  plant,  without  a  name,  evi- 
dently of  the  same  species  as  that  at 
Chelsea,  in  the  arboretum  at  Kew,  which, 

in  December,  1837,  was  upwards  of  10  ft.  ^  .^^  ^— ■    ^m      noi 

high.      Dr.  WaUich,  in  1830,  is  said  to  £MMWm    ^     «318 

have  recognised  this  plant  ns  a  native  of 
Nepal,  but  he  doe*  not  api>car  to  have 
given  it  a  name.  In  lH3i>  it  bore  fruit, 
%»hich,  Mr.  Smith  informs  us,  closely  re- 
seoibled  that  of  a  JiinSperus  ;  and  indeed 
we  have  tittle  doubt,  from  the  foliage  of 
the  plant,  that  it  is  hkely  to  prove  eUher 
Ac/uidperus  or  a  Cupressus;  at  all  events, 
we  do  not  think  it  can  be  a  T'huja, 
two-eilged  brancidetji  being  in  our  opinion 
to  that  genus.  But  whether  a 
or  a  Juniperus,  or,  what  is  not 

tefy,   worthy  to  be  considered  as  a 

net  genus,  this  plant  deserves  to  be 
"extensively  cultivated, and  introduced  into 
r^-ery  collection.  Its  long,  elcndcr,  pen- 
duluiiH  shoots  bear  no  resemblance  to  the 
branches  of  any  other  species  of  C*iiprcssins ;  ond  the  fruit,  though  con* 
fiidered  as  that  of  a  juniper,  does  nut,  in  our  opinion,  present  an  insur- 
mountable barrier  to  the  iilcntification  of  the  Kew  ptant  with  the  one 
g figured  bv  Lambert,  ftince  the  berried  appearance  in  JunJperu*  is  merely 
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owing  to  the  scales  which  compose  the  cone  being  more  closely  adj 
than  they  are  in  Cupressus.     Li  some  species  of  /unfperus,  and  m  somel 
individual  berries  of  other  species,  such  as  J.phcenicea,  ./.  drupacca»  &.c^ 
the  scales  appear  auite  distinct,  and  they  terminate  in  homy-looking  pricklctf ' 
or  appendages,  which  give  the  fruit  fnXiy  as  much  the  appearance  of  a  Cu- 
pressLUi  as  of  a  Junlperus. 


App.  i.     Species  not  sufftciently  kn&wn  to  be  referred  to  ant^  of 
the  preceding  Sectio?is» 

T.  filifkmu  Lodd.  Cat^  etl.  1836.  There  are  plants  in  the  Hackney  arbo* 
retum,  but  they  arc  too  small  to  enable  us  to  determine  anything  respectiog 
them. 

T.  iiotmbriUn  Lin.  Suppl.,  p.  4ari,  Thuob.  Jap..  p.9G6.,  Willd.  8».  PL,  i  p.  509.,  Ijuub 
ed.  9»,  t.  G8i.,*ftYiin  a  fpecimeii  in  Knoprer'a  herbarium,  «t  the  British  Miueum  ;   tittai,  vt 


I  ^  rowi,  white,  and  hollowed  bencHth.  [Lamh.  Pm.)    A  Urge.  loAy. 
BranchletA  very  numeroui,  alternate,  flattmedl,  irregularly  dmdcd. 


ovate,  obtiue,  imbhcatcil  In  S  rowi,  white, 
aod   very  liandiomo  tree. 

Lmvca  imbricated  in  J  rowt,  ovate,  obtuie,  thick,  much  larf^er  Lhah  io  the  other  ificcini;  coaws 
•txnre,  or  a  beautiful  green,  ihining,  rurrowod  iu  tbc  middle  ;  ,conciTO.  margliied,  atid  whit* 
bcueath.  Cone*  fquarroie.  A  native  of  Japan,  where  lliunbcrg  'obtcrved  it  in  the  countrle*  of 
Oyuwft  and  Fakania,  betweeo  MLftOo  and  Jedo,  and  Ibu&d  it  planted  idonj;  the  high  road  oo  the 
hut Ot  Fakania.  He  speak*  of  It  ■•  a  tree  of  vait  height  and  diuseiuiona,  the  matt  licauitAil  of  all  the 
ervrfreen  tnbc,  but  It  haa  not  yet  been  introduced.  Mr  Lftoibert  ftiitet  that  he  haa  no  doubt  of  its 
being  perfectly  hardy. 

Oikrr  Specks.    There  are  vorioui  ruime*  in  nurMnr'catalogitcii,  but  the  plaau  to  which  tbef  ave  j 
applied  bear  lo  cloae  a  rcaemblanoe  to  Choae  already  dcacrlbed,  that  wc  cannot  ven^turs  to 
tb«n  dittlDct 


Genus  X. 


CA'LLITRIS  Vent,    The  Callitris.    Lin.  Sj/tt.   Mon<p'cia  Monadelphia, 

Identificatioii,    Vetit  Dec.  Nov.  Geo. ;  ft  Drown  in  LHt. ;  Richd.  Mem.  «u-  tci  Cacif^jrea,  p.  l4t. 
Sfrnm^met,    I1iilJ«,piutt  of,  Lm,  i  PreankUd  Mirtici  M^m  Mua. 

Defcription^  &c.  Evergreen  low  trees,  natives  of  Africa  and  Australia,  and 
rcquirinc,  in  England,  the  protection  of  a  greeu-htiuse.  This  genus  was  estaf- 
blished  iroin  the  Tliiija  articuhita  of  Desfoiitaines.  It  differs  from  the  genui 
Thuja  in  having  the  scales  of  the  female  catkins  constantly  from  4  to  6»  all 
opening  like  the  valves  of  a  regular  pericarp;  and  in  having,  at  the  base  of 
each  of  these  acalea,  a  number  of  seeds  winged  on  the  margin.  j 

f  L  C.  quadriva'lvis  Vent.     The  four-valved  Callitris. 

Idnt(fleatiom,    Venienat,  Dec.  Nov.  Gen.  i  Rich.  M6m.  aur  lei  Conifftrei,  p.4d 

armaimme*.     Thuja  arUctil&U  De^.  AtL,  S.  9,  3Sa,  Arb.  et  Arhrtu.,  2.  p.  57t;.,  WiUd.  S».  ft     \, 

p.  5Q9L,   iV.   n»   Ham.,  S.  P.  15.:  CupiiMUi  ftCictu  quddriv4lrl  Skaa  AMc.So.  isa.  icoii.  • 

Thiiim  titmrit  tetraftml*.  ftc  rakL  afmb.,  S.  p.  96. 
Emgrmfhut.     Shaw.  L  c.  Icon.  ■,  Vahl  Symb.,  t  *&. ;  Deif.  Atl.,  S,  t  SSS.,  N,  Du  Ham..  3.  t  Sl,  Lodd. 

Bat  Cab.,  t.  844.,  and  oMiJlg.  £319.  from  fpecimeni  received  tmm  M.  Otto  uf  Berlin. 

Sp^c.  Char.  Leaves  flattened,  articulate.  Fejnale  catkin  tetragonal,  with  4 
oval  valves»  each  furnished  wilb  a  point,  and  2  of  which  bear  seeds.  (Deff.) 
A  low  tree;  a  native  of  Barbary.  Introduced  in  1815,  and  flowering 
from  February  to  May. 

Detcnption^  i^c.  A  tree,  attaining  the  height  of  from  15  ft.  to  20  ft.,  accord- 
ing to  the  soil  and  situation  in  whicTt  it  grows,  with  a  trunk  from  I  ft.  to  3  ft. 
in  diameter.  Branches  forming  an  open  angle  with  the  trunk,  with  niime>- 
rotis  smaller  shoots,  flattened,  striated,  articulated,  fragile,  and  of  a  greea 
colour.  Articulations  enlarged  at  their  summit ;  about  3  lines  in  breadth,  and 
from  9  to  10  lines  in  length.  Leaves  very  small;  straight,  unequal,  and  nm- 
crunatc,  with  very  small  glands  at  their  base.     Flowers  uiunoecious.    Male 
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catkin  a  small  cone,  somewhat 

pendent,  obtusely  tetragonal.  ^  -^'i* 

Scales  disposeil  in  four  ranks, 

pediculatc,      buckler^sbaped, 

and  of  a  pule  vcUow.    Antners 

3  or  4  at  the  base  of  each 

scale ;      sessile,      sotnewhal 

rounded.     FemaJe  calkins  sO'-  , 

litury,   and   situated    at    the 

Bunirait  of  the  branches.  4Jone 

tetraj^oiiaK  with    obtuse   an- 

gles ;  scales  4,  woody,  thick, 
cart-shaped,  hollowed  lon^p* 
tudinolly   on    their    exterior 
Hurracc,  convex  on  the  inte- 
rior, aiid  open  from  the  base 
to  the  summit ;  the  two  large 
opposite  scales  bearing  seeds, 
and  the  two  sraaJl  ones  sterile. 
Seeds  few,   small,  and  with 

a  wing  at  the  side.     A  native  of  Mount  Atlas,  and  of  othrr  uncultivated  hills 
on  the  coast  of  Africa,  where  it  was  discovered  by  Dcsfontaincs,  and  seeds  sent 
to  the  Jordin  des  Plantcs,  about  1790.     The  trees  seen  by  De!»fontaines  in  Al- 
giers were  only  from  15ft,  to  20  ft.  high  ;  but  Broussonet  states  that  he  had 
seen  larger  ones  in  the  kinKdora  of  Morocco.     In  the  cliinulc  of  Paris,  it 
requires  the  protection  of  the  conservatory  during  winter.     In  tJie  con- 
servatory of  the  Botanical  Garden,  at  Berlin,  there  is  a  plant    ]5h.  higfi^ 
which  flowers  and  fruits  every  year,  but  the  seeds  do  not  germinate.     Cil- 
litris  quadriv41vis  was  introduced  into  England  in  IB15;  and  there  arc  plants 
at  Messrs.  Loddiges's,  where,  trained  Bfainst  the  wall  of  one  of  their  green- 
houses, it  grows  vigorously,  and  in  January,  1832,  flowered  for  the  first 
time  in    this  country.      There  arc  also  plants  la  some  other  collections, 
but  it  is  by  no  means  common.     In  the  kingdom  of  Morocco,  according 
to  Broussonet,  this  tree  produces  the  gum  sandarach  of  commerce.     This 
substance  is  in  tears,  clear,  shining,  diaphanous,  of  a  whittah  yellow,  and  free 
from  impurities.   Dissolved  in  the  spirit  of  wine,  it  produces  a  delicate  varnisJi, 
easily  scratched ;  reduced  to  a  fine  powder,  it  forms  a  very  superior  kind  of 
pounce, and  is  applied  to  paper  and  parchment  to  make  them  beiu*  ink.    It  waa 
for  a  long  time  thought  that  the  f:um  sandarach  was  obtained  from  some  species 
of  t/unipurus.  Captain  S,  E.  Cook,  in  his  Sketchet  in  Spain,  vol.  ii.,  has  brought 
to  light  the  interesting  fact,  that  the  woodwork  of  the  roof  of  the  celebrated 
mosque,  now  the  cathedral  of  Cordova,  which  was  built  in  the  ninth  century, 
was  of  the  wood  of  this  tree.     It  hod  been  previously  thought  to  be  that  of 
the  larch,  from  the  resemblance  of  the  Spanish  word  a/trcc,  which  is  apphed 
to  the  wood  of  Callitris  quadriv&lvis  in  Spain  and  Barbary,  to  the  Latin  word 
tarije :  whence  the  English  word  larch.  The  larch,  however,  is  not  found  in  any 
part  of  8pain.     After  carefully  examining  the  wood  in  question,  and  comparing 
It  vrith  the  timber  of  the  roofs  of  the  Alhambra,  the  Alcaza,  or  Ro\al  rakcc 
of  Seville,  and  other  remains  of  the  Moors  in  A    '  '  tlie  roof*  of  which 

are  of  the  P)nus  /*fnea,  or  stone  pine,  once  kx[<  i>wn  in  Andalusia, 

Captain  Cook  came  to  the  r  ■    t     '--i,  that  the  u-.t;.;  .m  ihe  timber  of  the 
mosque  must  besought  else  that  it  wa.s  nut  of  any  Spanish  or  even 

Eurojj^ean,  tree.   "  Bv  asingi. ...      .  .  jlencc,  the  subject  had  been  nndergomg 

iayest^BCion  about  tlie  same  lin>e  in  AlHca.  Mr,  Drtimmond  liny,  the  British 
coRMil  at  Tangier^  had,  by  tnicing  the  Arabic  etujioIoLS  of  the  word  alvrce, 
by  availing  himself  of  the  extensive   botanical  of  the  late  Mr. 

Schawboe,  the  Danish  consul  in  Morocco,  and  h;  ■  '  '  r.  the  accx^unts  of 
the  resident  Moors,  made  out  that  the  alcrce  whs  the  VTnya  articuLHta, 
Derf,  (CfiUitris  quadriv41vis  rent,),  which  grow*  on  Mount  Atlai^  in  the 
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vicinity  of  Tangier.  In  corroboration  of  his  views,  a  plank  of  the  timber  m 
question  was  transmitted  to  London.  This  plank,  which  is  sdll  in  the  rooni» 
of  the  Horticultural  Society,  m  Regent  Street,  is  1  ft.  8  in.  in  diameter  ;  and 
Captain  Cook  says  thai  he  is  perfectly  sati&fieJ  of  its  identity  with  the  partA 
of  the  timltcr  of  the  mosque  at  Cordova  which  he  examined.  It  is  hi|^hlj 
bdsamie  and  oiloriferous ;  the  resin,  no  doubt,  preventing  the  ravages  of 
insects,  as  well  as  the  influence  of  the  air.  There  is  reason  to  believe  that  it 
was  the  sandal  wood  of  the  Orientals,  and  that  this  species  vfos  employ ed» 
whenever  it  could  he  procured,  in  the  construction  of  iheu*  religious  edifices. 
Captain  Cook  adds  that  he  sees  no  reason  to  apprehend  that  this  s|>ecies, 
which  is  nearly  allied  to  the  Italian  cypresis  (Cupressus  scmpervireus)  and  the 
juniper  of  the  sotith  of  Europe  (Juniperus  phcenlcea),  shonldl  not  be  as  hardy 
as  its  congeners^  which  are  natives  of  similar  latitudes,  and  which  grow  us  well 
in  the  warmer  parts  of  England,  as  in  the  south  of  Europe."  {Gard,  Mag,^ 
xiii.  p,  623.;  He  therefore  strongly  recomraenda  a  trial  of  the  tree  in  the 
open  air  in  this  country.  At  present,  plants  arc  rather  scarce,  but  they  might 
easily  be  increabeU  by  cuttings,  or  by  importing  seeds  from  Morocco. 

f  C,  FoOtergliri^  ?  t\ipressus  Fotliergilli.  There  arc  youne  plants  of  thi« 
nun:e  at  Elvaston  Castle,  and  in  some  of  the  nurseries,  wliich  in  genend 
appearance  resemble  the  common  evergreen  cypress. 

1  L\  iriquetmy  fupressus  tritjuetra  Lodd,  Cat,,  ed.  1836,  is  a  native  of  the 
Cape  of  Good   Hope,  introduced  in    IB^O.     There  are  plants   at    B£es»ra. 
liOddiges*s,  and  also  at  Elvaston  Castle,  where  it  has  stood  out  three 
and  uj^pcars  quite  hardy. 

t  C\  cuprcuif'rmu  Vent.,  Loud,  Hart.  Brit.,  p*  490.,  is  a  native  of  New ' 
Holland,  introduced  in  1826.  There  are  small  plants  of  it  in  varioufi  our- 
ftcriea. 

f  C,  macrottachya  Hort.     There  is  a  plant  at  Elvaston  Castle. 

App.  i.   Species  qfCdUilris  Natives  of  Australia^  and  not  t^ei 
introdticed  into  Britain* 

C.  rlumh&ldok  R  Brown,  Rich.  Coolf.,  p.  47.  pi-  118-  Na  1.     A  low  tree,  with  th«  hAbll  of* 
rypreu,  atwl  thin  articulated  bruicbe*.    The  tntve*  are  uiUirieat«d,  and  doMJy  odpr(M«d  to 
brmnch.    The  fmnjile  cnlkiu*  are  tiQall,  M>Iluu-y,  and  terminals     It  ii  a  uative  of  Pt«w  Holl 
whence  tpecitnent  were  hruught  by  Mr.  Brown,  ami  cammunieated  by  him  to  M.  HichardL 

C.abiSnua  Rich.  Mein.  iur  le»  Conit,  p.  49.  pi.  18.   No.  «.,  C.  (Vuttobu  IL  Bnmm,  haa  the 
dry  aod  npening,  like  that  oT  tl>c  iprecedtng  ipeclM,  but  much  larger.    It  la  a  lutiTe  of  Port  Ji 
R.  Bi 


I  ipvcimcnt  weiv  brought  honic  by  Mr.  R.  Brown. 
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CUPRE'SSUS  L, 


The  Cyprkss. 

107a  J  Reich.,  1177. 


Lin,  Sy*t.   MonotVia  Monadelphi 

Schreb.  1458.  i  Q«rtu.,  L  91.  i  Tount.,  t 


idfnt^fietUien.    Lin.  Gon.,  No. 
Jiwi.  410,  i  I..amb.  I*in..  ed.  2. 

e*,    Cjfpr^p  Fr. ;  Cyprctte,  Gtr. ;  Ciprtffio,  Ital.  ;  riproilc,  Port. ;  Cyprm,  HtM£«t 

AccordiuK  to  •mne,  trom  iud,  to  produce,',  and  paritot,  nearly  reKnibVnig  ;  in  aJlutlOQ  1 
the rBjgulafity  of  (hv  branche*  ;  or  from  Cyfuttiutu,  a  beautiful  youth  of  \i\t  UUuid  of  Ccc»,  wbo  «j 
changed  ittto  a  cypreaa }  or,  according  to  olhen,  from  the  Wv  of  Cypna^  where  oae  apeaea  of  the 
tree  wai  found  in  abundaoce. 

Description.     Evergreen  !ow  trees  ;  natives  of  Eurojx;,  Asia,  and  North 
America;  remarkable  for  the  fine  grain  and  durability  of  their  wood. 

t  1.  C.  sEMPEBvrRENS  L.    The  comnutHyor  evergreeo.  Cypress. 

lientificntion.  Wtlld  Sp.  PI.,  4.511.  :  Rait  Hi^t.  WX^.x  Gouan  Moua.,4e5.;  MilL  Diet.,  Nol  l.j 
ficop.  Cam..  No.  JUIK;  Fabric.  Helmt.,  14^.;  Rl^rh.  fiot. ;  Hnrt.  CUfT..  4llli. j  Hert.  UH«.»£88bj 
Roy  l.UKdb..  m.  i  ToiiTD.  hut,  AST. ;  Baah.  Pin.,  48&  ;  Cam.  EpiL.  ££  ;  N.  tk  Haio.,  A 
Lam.   Diet.,  1.  ;  Lodd  Cat.  vd.   1836;  Bon  JanL,  ed.  1837  i  La«rt.   Man.,  p.  390. 

iriwM.    C.  p}TAin|.d41u  HorL ;  Cypite  pyramidal,  Cyptta  ordinaire,  Fr. ',  Keoieiuv  Cj 
~UauiQ,  (iet,  i  the  ttalian  Cypret*. 
'.JiM^iiiMva.    Drnid.  Brit,  t  155. ;  N.  Du  Ham  .  3.  t  1.  ^  Ix>b.  Icon.  1  p.  ^SS. ;  UlackwAlL'a 
I'd. ;  OUT  Jig^.  'IXM.  i  and  thv  platca  of  thb  trcv  lu  our  la»l  Volume. 
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Spec,  Chnr.,  ^c.  Brancfilets  qundrangulnr.  Leaves  inibricated  in  4  rows, 
obtuse,  adpreased,  convex.  Conts  globose  ;  scales  niutic.  Branches 
straight.  ( H''i/ld.)  An  evergreen  tree,  a  native  of  the  south  of  Europe. 
Intrtxluced  before  1546. 

VarU'tifi. 

t  C.  *.  1  strirta  Mill.  Diet.,  Cypres  male,  Fr^  has  the  branches  upright, 
and  closely  pressed  towards  the  trunk ;  and  is  the  most  common 
form  of  the  species,  (  See  the  plate  of  C  sempervirena  in  our  last 
Volume.) 

±  C.M.2  honzonttUiM  Mill.  Diet.;  C.  horizont^lis  jV.  Du  Ham.,  3.  p.  6.j 
C,  expinsa  Hort.  Par. ;  has  the  branches  spreading.  (See  the  plate 
of  this  tree  in  our  last  Volume.)  In  the  Nouv.  Du  Hanut,  h  h  stated 
that  there  is  a  very  fine  specimen  of  a  horizontal  cypress,  which  is 

2uite  a  distinct  species^  received  from  the  Levant,  m  the  Botanic 
rardeo  at  Montpelier,  which  has  borne  seeds^  from  which  young 
plants  Quite  tnie  to  the  parent  have  been  raised.     There  is  a  tree 
m  the  Horticultural  Society's  Garden,  which  is  named  C  s.  hori- 
zont^is,  ]2fi.  high,  and  received  about  JB:25,  from  Godefroy,  near 
Paris ;  and  another  named  C.  horizontalis,  received  from  Audibert's 
Nursery,  in  the  south  of  France,  also  in  \825,  but  which  is  only  6(V. 
high.     Mr.  Gordon  considers  them  to  be  quite  distinct ;  but  they 
appear  to  us  to  be  the  same.    There  is,  also,  in  the  Horticultural 
Society's  Garden,  a  cypress,  received  from   Messrs.  Audibcrt  in 
1835,  under  the  name  of  C.  expansa;  but  we  do  nor  know  whether 
it  is  the  C\  cxpAnsa  Hort.  Par,,  and  it  is  at  present  too  small,  for  us 
to  detcnnine  whether  it  is  the  same  as  M.  Audibert's  C  horixontalis. 
Description.    The  evergreen  cypress  is  a  flame-shaped,  tapering,  cone-like 
tree,  with  upright  branches  growmg  close  to  the  trunk,  and  resembling  in 
gencnd  appearance  the  Lombardy  [wplar;  but,  even  in  its  native  country, 
rarely  rising  above  the  height  of  50  ft.  or  60  ft.,  though  it  is  sometimes  found 
much  higher.  Its  frond-like  branchlcis  are  dichototuou«,aml  are  closely  covered 
with  very  small  imbricated  leaves,  which,  when  old,  become  more  distinct, 
diverging,  anil  sharp-pointed  :  they  are  of  a  yellowish  green,  smooth,  shining, 
and  persistent,  rcmwiniog  on  the  tree  for  3  or  6  yenn.     The  male  catkins  are 
yellowiiih,  about  3  lines  long,  and  very  numerous.  The  female  catkins  are  much 
fewer,  and  of  a  roundisii-obloug  form.   The  cone,  or  nut,  which  waa  called  by 
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Varro  galbulus^  is  from  1  in.  to  1^  in.  in  diatneter^  sessile,  and  generally  pro- 
«!iiced  in  pairs, on  the  sides  or  at  the  extremities  of  the  branches;  it  ripens 
durinj^  the  winter,  and  opens  with  the  first  warmth  of  spring.     The  co»»e  i« 
composed  of  large,  angular,  corky  scales,  slightly  convex  on  the  outside, 
streaked  in  rays,  and  inucronate  in  the  centre;  becoming  woody  and  se- 
parating when  ripe  ;  on  the  inside,  ending  in  a  thick  angular  peduncle,  to  the 
extremity  of  which  atlhere  4  little  nuts,  which  are  bony,  obovate,  compressed, 
or  irregularly  angular,  and  covered  with  a  thia  membranaceous  skin  of  a  dun 
colour.     The  seed  is  of  a  bay  colour,  and  of  a  linear-oblong  shape.      The 
wood  is  hard,  fragrant,  and  of  a  remarkably  fine  close  grain,  verj'  durable,  and 
of  a  beautiful  reddish  hue,  which  Pliny  says  it  never  loses.      Du  Haroel  says 
that  he  has  observed  on  the  bark  of  young  expresses  small  particles  of  a  sub- 
stance resembling  gum  tnigacanth,  and  that  he  has  seen  bees  tiiking  great  pains 
to  detach  these  particles,  probably  to  supply  the  glutinous  matter  used  by 
them  in  forming  their  combs.     The  rate  of  growth,  in  the  climate  of  London, 
will  average,  for  the  first  8  or  10  years,  from   1  ft.  to  1  ft.  6  in.  a  year;  after 
which  the  tree  grows  more  slowly;  and,  when  it  has  attained  its  full  size,  ao<l 
is  between  30  ft,  and  40  ft.  high,  it  will  live  many  years  without  any  percept- 
ible increase  in  dimensions.     The  largest,  and  probably  also  the  oldest,  ever- 
green cypresses  in  the  en\'irons  of  London,  are  ai  Syon,  where  there  is  one 
tree  (prolmbly  one  of  those  planted  there  by  Dr.  Turner,  in  the  reign  of 
Henry  VIII.)  upwards  of  52k.  high,     A  tree,  probably  contemporary  with 
this,  is  now  in  ruins  in  the  park  itt  Ditton,  near  Windsor,  said  to  have  been 
planted  by  Carilinal  Wolsey.  The  trunk  is  8  ft.  in  circumference; 
but  the  head  and  branches  are  in  a  state  of  great  decay.     There 
are  some  very  fine  specimens  at  Croome,  of  two  of  which 
Jfgs.  2321.  and  232^.  arc  portraits,  kindly  presented  to 
us  by  Miss  Radclitfe  o(  Worcester.     Fig.  2321.  is  a 
portrait  of  C.  a.  horizontalis,  which,   in    1836,  after 
being  30  years  planted,  was  65  ft.  high ;  and  ^,  'ii32^, 
is  a  portrait  oi  one  of  several  trees  of  C\  s.  strfcta, 
which,  after  being  40  years  planted,  was  35  ft.  high. 
The  largest,  the  oldest,  and,  doubtless,  the  most  cele- 
brated evergreen  cypress  in  the  world,  is  that  at  fc>oma,  in  Lom- 
bardy,  which  has  been  already  noticed  in  p.  169.,  and  of  which  a 
asu         portrait  and  the  history  will  be  given  in  o  future  page. 
Gifographi/.     The  common  evergreen  cypress  is  a  nutive  of  the  islmids  of 
the  Archipelago;  particularly  Candia  (the  ancient  Crete)  and  Cyprus.     It 
is  also  a  native  of  (Jreecc  and  Turkey »  and  of  Persia  and  Asia  Minor. 
It  is  found  apparently  wild  in  Italy ;  but  Pliny  tells  us  that  it  was  introduced 
into  that  country  from  Greece,  and  first  planted  there  in  the  environs  of  Ta- 
rentum.     Desfontaines  states  that  he  baa  seen  it  growing  on  Mount  Atlas, 
and  in  some  ot  the  gardens  at  Algiers.     It  was  found  in  great  abundance  on 
Mount  Ida,  and  also,  as  is  mentioned  in  the  J9iA/e,  on    Mount  Sion,      It 
flourishes  in  various  soils  and  surfaces,  from  moist  bottoms  to  dry  rocky  preci- 
pices ;  but  it  i!i  always  found  of  largest  size  in  soils  which  are  deep  and  sandy^ 
rather  dry  than  moist,  somewhat  Weltered,  and  at  no  great  elevation  above 
the  level  of  the  sea. 

History.  The  upright  cypress  is  mentioned  in  Holy  Writ,  in  the  Book  of, 
Ecclesiasticus  :  — *'  1  am  exalted  like  the  cedar  in  Lebanon,  and  like  a  cypressj 
on  Mount  Sion/*  The  gopher  wood,  of  which  the  ark  was  made,  is  also  8up«1 
po!»ed  by  some  to  be  cypress.  This  tree  was  known  both  to  the  Greeks  andij 
Romans.  Herodotus  tells  us  that  the  Egyptians  made  their  mummv* 
of  the  wood.  Theopbrastus  states  that  it  grew  naturally  in  the  Isle  o^  Ci 
on  the  mountains  covered  with  snow  (//«/.,  lib.  iv.  c.  L);  and  that  it  %voul( 
not  thrive  in  situations  that  were  too  warm.  He  adds  that  those  who  wie 
to  have  the  cypress  flourish,  must  procure  a  little  of  the  earth  of  the  l&le 
(*vprua  for  it  to  grow  in.  (Lih.  v.  c,  /.)  Thucydidcs  says  that  the  Greet 
wfio  died  for  theii  country  had  their  ttshe.*"  preserved  in  cypress.      Accordmgi 
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to  Theophrafltus,  it  was  dedJcuted  to  PUito ;  because  the  tree,  when  cut  dovvn, 
never  throws  up  suckers ;  and  hcince  also,  perhups,  the  custom  mentionetl  by 
Horace,  of  shutting  up  in  the  tomb  with  the  deud  a  branch  of  cyprcsi^,  and 
enveloping  the  body  in  its  fronds;  thoui;h  some  suppose  it  to  have  originated 
in  the  auppoaition  that  the  bultMunic  odour  of  the  cypress  would  neutralise  the 
infectious  exhalations  proceeding  from  the  corpse.  Among  tlie  Romans, 
many  authors  mention  this  tree.  Pliny  tells  several  cxtraordinarj'  >»torieii 
respecting  the  durability  of  its  wood;  the  st^ue  of  Jupiter  in  the  Capitol, 
which  was  formed  of  cypress,  had  existed  above  6*K>  years,  without  showing 
the  alightest  symptom  of  decay;  and  the  doors  of  the  temple  of  Diuna  at 
Epheaus,  which  were  also  of  cypress,  when  4<X)  )cars  old,  hud  the  appear, 
ance  of  being  quite  new.  He  also  says  that,  in  hi&  tiine^  the  wood  wus  used 
for  many  rurul  purposts^  particularly  for  vine-nrops,  for  which  the  wood  of 
the  horizontal  variety  was  prelerrcd'.  He  adds  tnai  the  plantations  of  cy- 
press were  cut  down  every  13  years,  for  poles,  rafters,  and  joists ;  which  made 
the  wood  so  profitable,  that  a  plantation  of  cypress  was  thought  a  sufficient 
marriage  portion  for  a  daughter;  and,  hence,  the  tree  was  sometimes  called 
**  dos  filia:,"  (Pirn,,  lib.  xvi.  c.  33.)  In  another  place,  he  informs  us  that  the 
Romans  made  verdant  walls  of  cypress  in  their  gardens  ;  and  also  that  they 
clipped  the  entire  trees  into  a  variety  of  forms,  so  as  to  represent  a  chase,  a 
fleet  of  ships,  and  numerous  other  fancies.  He  adds  that,  in  his  time,  there 
were  standing  at  Rome  some  cypresses  that  were  more  ancient  than  the  city 
itself.  Plato  had  his  code  of  laws  engraved  on  cypress  wood,  as  being  more 
durable  than  brass.  Vitruvius  and  Martial  also  sjieak  of  the  great  dura- 
bility and  beauty  of  cypress  timber.  Columella  mentions  the  various  rural 
uses  of  the  cypress  wood;  and  C!ato  {De  He  Rtatica)  gives  directions  for 
niaking  plantations  of  cypress  trees,  recommending  the  planters  to  procure 
the  seed  from  Tarentum.  The  odour  of  the  cypress  was  thought  so  balsamic, 
that  the  Eastern  physicians  used  to  send  those  of  their  patients  who  had  weak 
lungs  to  the  Isle  of  Crete.  In  the  middle  ages,  we  find  this  tree  frequcntlv 
rnc  ntioned.  Leon  Alberti,  a  celebrated  Florentine  architect  of  the  fifteenth 
century,  tells  us  that  he  found  the  wood  of  a  vessel  which  had  been  submerced 
1300  years,  and  which  was  perfectly  sound,  to  be  principally  of  cypress.  The 
doors  of  St.  Peter  at  Rome,  which  had  lasted  from  the  time  of  Con&tantbc 
to  that  of  Eugene  IV.  (that  is,  above  1 100  ^ears),  were  of  c}-|ires«,  and  were 
found,  when  removed  by  Pope  Eugene^  to  give  plac^  to  brass,  to  be  perfectly 
lound.  The  popes,  in  the  middle  ages,  were  buned  in  coffins  of  cypress  wood* 
from  the  belief  that  it  would  never  decay.  The  Turks  plant  cypress  trees  in 
their  cemeteries,  one  at  each  end  of  the  grave,  when  they  inter  their  dead  ;  and 
tlw-xc  are  so  numerous  at  Scutari,  lliat  the  cemetery  there  (see^^',  23'^3,)  re- 
sembles one  vast  forest  of  cypress.  This  magnificent  burying-ground  extends 
for  miles  in  length;  and, among  high  and  tiirbaned  tombstones,  gold-lettered 
inscriptions,  and  graves  ornamented  with  flowers,  the  tall  evergreen  c>|}re«is 
has  a  very  striking  eflTect.  {Atex.  TVar.,  p.  240.)  The  cemetery  at  Pera  (see 
fe,  2324.)  is  on  a  comparatively  level  surface ;  it  is  of  great  extent.  bordcre<l 
ny  the  sea,  and  thickly  set,  in  many  places,  with  Turkish  monuments,  shaded 
by  cyprcfls  trees. 

The  question  as  to  whether  the  upright  and  spreading  cypresses  are  the 


long  engaged  tlie  attention  of  botanisUi.  Theo« 
ite  into  each  other,  and  both  bear  seeds  alike. 
1 0  be  the  male,and  C.  s.  stHcta  to  be  the  female; 
i^een  adopted  by  most  of  the  enrlier  botanists, 
tie  cypress;  and  the  spreading,  the  wild  ;  but 
IS  to  have  >jupp<jNe<l  ihcnpriglit  cypres*  to 
ling  neurly  a  century  later,  }\ppcar8  lo  b« 
l(c  Oii^H :  "  The  cypresses  were  fonncrly  pluntcil 
iiuls,  wad  kept  ihom  into  n  )»\rrunid!d  or  coni*; 
form;  and  some  pcopk,  bcliirving  them  to  be  subject  to  '  \  cut 

them,  tied  ihcm  up  with  cords  into  a  pyramidid  figtire,  \  are 
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Johnson, in  hisedittoo  of  ( 
have  been  m»dc*»f>t)y  art, 
rdmostof  tiieaui: 
in  the  borders  «;i  , 


naturally  disposed  to  grow  In;  but  this  windin!^  thctii  about  prevented  the  air 
from  entering  the  inward  pRTts  of  the  branches,  so  that  the  leaves  decayed, 
and  became  unsightly,  and  greatly  retardcii  ihcir  growth."  Lamarck,  De*- 
fontaines,  and  soine  other  French  w  riters,  assert  ihnt,  if  the  seed  of  either 
variety  be  sown,  the  produce  will  consist  portly  of  both  kinds  ;  but  M.  Fou- 
geraux,  in  a  memoir  read  to  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society  of  Paris,  in  1786, 
aa*icrtii  tirat  he  has  sown  the  seeds  of  both  varieties  repeatedly,  and  has  always 
found  them  come  true.  He  adds  that  the  spreading  cypress  is  hardier,  and 
furnishes  wood  of  a  better  quality,  from  the  air  getting  free  access  ajnong  the 
branches,  which  it  cannot  do  in  the  upright  variety.  Or.  Walsh,  in  his  *'  Notes 
on  the  Botanyof  (Constantinople,"  published  in  the  llorticiiltural  Trantaclions 
for  1824,  is  decidedly  of  opinion  that  C\  horizontalis  is  a  distinct  species, 
•*  The  character  of  the  whole  tree,*'  he  says,"  is  distinct  and  permanent.  The 
hrofiches  project  us  horizontallv  as  those  of  the  oak  ;  and  the  tree  more  resem- 
bles a  pine  than  a  cypress.  It  is  in  great  abundance,  mixed  with  C.  »ietnper- 
vJrens,  in  all  the  Ttu  kish  cemeteries.  Whenever  a  Turk  of  respectability 
buries  one  of  his  family,  he  plants  a  young  cypress  at  » he  head  of  the^frave, 
as  well  because  its  aromatic  re»iin  quafiftes  the  putrid  effluvia  of  the  place,  as 
because  its  evergreen  folitt^c  is  an  emblem  of  immortality.** 

The  exact  date  of  the  introduction  of  the  cj-press  into  England  is  uncer- 
tain ;  but  Turner  mentions  it  us  **  growing  plenteously  at  Syon,*'  in  the  edition 
of  his  Nanwtaf  Hrrhca  which  was  published  in  15+8,  when  Turner  waa  phy- 
sician at  8yon;  and  Oerard,  writing  in  1597, mentions  that  there  ore  trees  of 
it  at  •*  Syon,  a  place  necre  London,  sometime  a  house  of  nunnes.  It  growcth 
alao  at  Greenwich,  and  at  other  places,  and  likewise  at  HanipHtejid.  in  the 
garden  o(  Mr.  Wade,  one  of  the  clerkes  of  Her  Majesties  pnvc  counceU,** 
(  Hrrb.^  1368.)  As  seeds  are  ripenc*J  abundantly  in  England,  the  tree  has  long 
htcn  plentiful  in  British  nurseries;  and,  in  consequence,  it  has  been  so  eitcn. 
sively  dt*trihuted,  that  there  in  scarcely  a  i^uburban  villa  or  a  country  seat  in 
which  it  is  not  to  be  found.  In  France!  in  the  climate  of  Paris,  it  can  scarcely 
be  considered  as  hardy,  being  killed  to  the  ground  by  severe  winters.  It  is, 
however,  much  cultivated  there  in  pots  and  tubs,  for  the  decoration  of  par- 
terres and  apartments,  in  the  numnirr  reason.  In  this  case,  it  is  always  neatly 
tied,  so  as  to  insure  the  [wrmanencc  of  its  pyramidal  form.  In  the  south  of 
Fnuicc,  as  at  Monipelier  for  cxamjile,  it  attains  a  large  siae  ;  but  in  the  north 
and  throughout  Germanv,  it  \*  a  prcen-hou«e  plant. 
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When  niejjiiiirecl  for  us  by  direction  of  Sijrnor  Muntiti,  this  tree  was  tuiinil  to 
be  121  th  high,  and  fHx..  in  circumft'rence  at  1  ft.  Iroin  the  ground.  Besidi-a 
ita  great  n^e,  the  cypress  of  Soma  i»  remarkable  for  hiiving  6et'n  wounded  by 
Francis  I.,  who  is  said  to  have  struck  his  i»word  into  it,  in  his  despair  at  losing 
the  battle  of  Pavia;  and  for  having  been  respected  by  Napoleon,  wljo,  when 
laying  down  the  plan  for  his  great  road  over  the  Simplon,  diverged  from  the 
straight  line  to  avoid  injuring  this  tree. 

The  cypress  of  Hafiz,  near  Shiraz^  is  mentioned  by  several  writers.  Taver- 
nier,  in  1 665,  says  that  it  required  four  men  to  embrace  it.  Chardin  also 
mentions  it;  as  does  Johnson,  who  visited  it  in  J817.  This  tree  ia  said  by 
*ome  to  have  been  planted  by  the  poet  himself;  and,  by  others,  to  have  grown 
over  his  grave.  In  Kaempfer's  AmceTolatet  ExotietPj&c.^  however,  there  is  given 
a  plate  of  the  sepulchre  of  Hafiz  (sce^fSg.  2'3W.),  from  a  Persian  drawing  ;  and, 
in  the  description,  it  is  stated  that  Ha^  who  died  in  I34t>,  was  buried  in  a 
ftouare  cemetery  shaded  by  poplars,  a  rare  tree  in  Persia;  uiid  that  tlie  wall 
which  surrounded  it  was  built  to  coincide  in  direction  with  the  boundary  of 
the  cypres  grove  in  the  adjoining  garden,  which  had  belonged  to  the  poet, 
and  was  bequeathed  by  him  for  the  preserradon  of  his  cemetery.  In  this 
fnrden,  probably,  was  the  celebrated  cypress  alluded  to  by  the  travellers. 
The  small  tombstones  shown  in  ^.  2326.  are  those  of  pcrsions  who  wished 
to  be  buried  under  the  guardian  influence  of  the  poet. 

The  cypresses  of  Chiurtreux  were  planted  by  Michael  Angelo ;  and  they  were 
teen  by  M.  Simond,  who,  in  his  Traveit  throug/i  Italy  in  1817,  visited  the 
garden  of  the  convent  of  the  Chartreux,  situated  on  the  site  of  the  baths  of 
Dioclesian  at  Rome.  There  are  three  trees,  all  nearly  the  same  size;  and 
the  tnmk  of  the  largest,  when  measured  by  M.  Simond,  was  about  13  ft.  in 
cireuinffrcnce. 

Los  Cypresses  dc  la  Reyna  Sultnna  are  mentioned  by  Hunter  in  his  edition 
of  Evelyn  s  Syloa^  and  by  M.  Loiseleur  Dcslongchamps,  in  his  very  able  article 
on  the  cypreM  in  the  AntutUi  de  h  SocitU  (fUortirjUt are  He  Parity  vol.  x v.  These 
noble  treea  formed  an  avenue  in  the  gardens  of  the  palace  of  the  Generalife  at 
(Tranada;  and  under  their  shade  the  last  Moorish  king  of  CJranada  is  said 
to  have  surprised  his  wife  with  one  of  the  Abenceragcs,  which  led  to  the 
massacre  of  thirty-aix  princes  of  that  race.  These  trees  were  still  in  exist* 
cnce  in  1832,  when  (as  according  to  the  l^-nd,  they  were  large  trees  in  1490) 
they  must  have  been  nearly  400  years  old. 

rhe  oldest  and  lai^gest  cypress  in  France  is  one  near  St.  Reiny,  in  Pro* 
v^icc.  When  meastired  by  MM.  Audil)crt  and  Varrel,  in  October,  1832,  it 
was  55  ft.  6  in.  hich,  French  (alKJve  GO  ft.  English);  the  circutnfcrence  of  the 
trunk  was  14ft.  (15  ft.  2  in.),  Jind  of  the  hcnd  75  ft.  ( h-i  ft.  '.i  in. ).     Tliis  lu-^ 
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is  supposed  to  be  SOO  yeon  old ;  and  it  w  said  that,  when  Phitip,  Infant  of 
Spain,  und  son  of  Philip  V.,  was  defeated  in  Italy,  in  174-7,  the  remains  of 
his  army  took  refuge  in  Provence,  and  22  of  the  Spanish  soldiers  hid  them- 
selves in  this  tree.  (Annaiex  de  la  Soc.  (i*IIvri,  de  Paru^  vol.  xv.  p.  41.) 

Poetical  and  ffuflkoiogkMl  JUusioiu.     The  cypress   was  considered   by   the 
ancients  as  an  emblem  of  iannortality,  and»as  such,  was  dedicated  to  the  dead.j 
It  was  also  held  sacred  to  Proserpine  and  Pluto.    It  was   esteemed    tl 
emblem  of  immortality,  from  it*  being  evergreen,  and  from  its  power  of  ri&ihg*' 
again  when  bent  down  by  the  wind,  or  manual  force.     This  |X)wcr  Is  alludea 
to  in  the  following  lines  from  Statius:  — 

-  T^e  mountain  cyprcM  tliu«,  th*t  rtrmly  itood 
From  age  to  nge,  tl»c  cmprNi  afthc  vood, 
By  Mnae  «troiig  whirlwind**  fudden  blut  dcrtinod, 
Bendf  Arching  down,  and  imhI*  before  the  wind  : 
The  deep  ruutt  ircmbte  ml  the  hlost  btowt  o'er. 
And  then  the  ri*oi  iUtely  at  bufwe."  Hakts'i  Stai^u, 

The  ancient  poets  who   have   mentioned  this  tree  are  very  numerous 
Homer,  Virgil,  Ovid,   Lucan,  and  umny  other  of  the   poets  of  antiquitjg 
make  frequent  allusions  to  it,     Virgil  frequently  spetiks  of  its  use  In  fane    * 
ceremonies,  [mrtJciilajly  at  that  of  Misenus  :  — 

"  IndrentcmftruKerepynoi:  cul  ftTtndibiu  atrii 
tnU'iiunt  latera,  el  fcralM  ante  cunreMoa 
Codttltuiirit,  di^roraiitqufl  niper  fuigentibiu  armU"  JKntii.  iri.  tXS. 

"  And  flrnt  with  many  Uigi  the  pile  their  rear, 
fitircAdlinir  Lhe  nioomy  ttotvit  alxjve  with  care. 
In  front,  the  tapering  cyjireH  rean  it*  head. 
And  bean  the  thiniug  armour  of  the  deut/' 

t 

The  legend  of  the  origin  of  the  cypress  is  given  by  Ovid :  —  A  beautiful  stag, 
the  favourite  of  Apollo,  was  accustomed  to  come  ever)'  day  to  be  feti  by  the 
god,  or  his  faithful  attendant,  Cyiwirissus.  One  day,  the  youth  was  hurling 
his  spear  merely  for  exercise,  wnen,  unfortunately,  it  struck  and  killed  the 
stag,  which  was  coming  bounding  from  the  forest  to  Cyparissus,  ex|)ecting  to 
be  curcfisefl  an  usual.  The  youth's  ^ricf  at  this  acciiJent  was  so  great,  that 
Aftollo  endeavoured  in  vain  to  comfort  him  :  he  threw  himself  to  tne  ground 
in  despair, — 

"  PraySn.g,  in  exiptatkiti  of  hU  crime, 

'llicDceforth  to  mourn  tn  nil  nKxerding  time. 

And  now,  of  blood  extinusted,  tivapiieart 

Draiii^di  by  a  torrent  of  continual  lean. 

Ulie  flethy  cxilour  in  hi»  body  fadea, 

A  grccttlMn  tincture  all  hit  hmb*  intadet. 

Fruni  hU  fair  head,  where  eurting  ringlets  htmg, 

A  tapering  bu*h,  with  «ptr)  branches,  sprung, 

Which,  ttittibnlng  hy  degree*,  it*  stem,  ext^-ndi, 

7111  to  the  ttarry  ikie*  the  ipire  aicendU. 

Apuilo  utw,  and  udly  lightDg,  rried. 

*  Be,  then,  for  over  what  thy  prayer  linpiled. 

Bemoan'd  by  me,  in  othrr>  grief  excite. 

And  still  preaidc  at  every  flineral  rite. '  *'  Ovib.  hook  %. 

Claudian,  in  his  poem  of  the  Rape  of  Proserjnnef  says  that  the  two  torches 
which  Ceres  employed  to  seek  her  daughter  were  not  pine  trees,  but  two 
cypresses,  which  grew  on  Mount  Etna. 

Tusso,  in  his  Genuahinme  Liftcrala,  says,  ^ 


'  Sor»e  a  j»ori  col  lute,  ed  egU  ateiao 
Seguir  la  poTopa  t^tneral  |ioi  voUej 
A  Duiton,  4'  odorifero  cipretto. 


CmMtf  ill. 


The  following  lines  are  by  De  Lille,  in  Let  Jardint :  — 

"  El  toi.  trittc  cyprli, 

FidJlc  ami  d«  moru,  protecleur  de  leor*  cendrca, 
Ta  Uge.  ch^re  «u  cceur,  tntlancolique  et  tendre, 
Laia;*e  la  joie  au  myrtc,  et  ta  gloire  au  taurier. 
'Fu  ii'e*t  paint  I'artiire  heureux  de  I'aroant,  du  guerricr, 
Je  k>  uila  i  mail  too  deuil  coiapatii  h  ntn  peinea.'* 

Among  the  English  poets,  from  the  time  of  Spenser  to  the  present  day.  the 
Elusions  to  the  cy[iress  are  very  numerous.  Lord  Byron  says,  speakiog  of 
the  simoon:  — 
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nthcra'  grief  la  S«d, 
'rh«  uuly  cooftant  mourner  uf  Ibetleail." 

Sir  WitltLT  Scoti's  bullad  in  HoK-rby  is  well  known  :  — 

•♦  f)h,  Iffldy  !  twino  no  wmth  for  me. 
Or  twin«  it  of  the  cyprcM  tree. 
Too  livety  uiow  tlichlirt  light, 
I'lie  vArtiUn'd  hallv  '*  all  too  bri|thl  t 
'I'Hetnayduwcr  wid  the  cclonlini' 
May  »hade  a  bruw  !(>««  ua  than  mine  : 
But.  ladj.  WMTc  iH>  frreath  for  in«, 
Or  woiTC  it  of  the  cyprew  tree." 

Prftprrlics  and  Ihtt,  The  wood  of  the  cypress,  &8  we  have  already  aeen^ 
was  much  used  by  ihc  ancients  for  all  purposes  which  required  dumbility; 
and  Horace  .says  that  whatever  they  tliought  worthy  of  being  handed  down 
to  the  most  remote  posterity  was  preserved  in  the  wood  of  that  tree,  or  of  the 
cediir.  It  was  occasionally  used  for  biiildinn;;  and  the  bridge  thrown  by  Scinira- 
mxs  over  the  Euphrates  is  supposed  to  have  been  built  o(  it.  The  Romans  used 
the  wootl  of  the  wild,  or  spreading,  cypresS;  which  they  called  citron  wood,  for 
beds  and  tables ;  and  it  was  highly  esteemed  for  its  numerous  spots  and  fif»ures, 
from  which  the  tables  made  of  it  were  called  meru<t  tfgrirut  et  panthMtiee,  It  wjia 
used  in  the  funeral  ceremonies ;  and,  when  any  one  was  dead,  it  was  placed  at 
the  door,  or  in  the  vestibule  of  the  house  in  which  the  body  lay.  Evelyn 
cuinnerates  many  piirjioses  to  which  the  wood  of  the  cypress  waa  applied : 
—  "  What  the  uses  of  this  timber  are  for  che«ts  and  other  utensils,  harps,  and 
divers  other  musical  instruments  (it  being  a  sonorous  wood,  and  thtircfore  em- 
ployed for  organ-pipes,  as  heretofore  for  supporters  of  vines,  poles,  and  plunks, 
resisting  the  worm,  moth,  and  all  putrefaction,  to  eternity),  the  Venetians  suffi- 
ciently understod,  who  did  every  twentieth  year,  end  oftener  (the  Romans  e\ery 

thirteenth),  make  a  considerable  revenue  of  it  out  of  Candy  (Candia) 

But  there  was  in  Candy  a  vast  wood  of  these  trees,  belonging  to  the  republic,  by 
malice  or  accident,  or,  perhaps,  by  solar  beat  (as  were  many  woods,  74  year* 
after,  here  in  England),  set  on  fire;  which,  begiivning  1400,  continued  burning 
7  years  before  it  could  be  extinguished  j  being  feil  by  the  unctuous  nature  of  the 
timber,  of  which  there  were  to  be  seen  at  Venice  planks  above  4fl.  broad/' 
Evelyn  adds  that  the  chips  were  use<t  to  flavour  rich  wines;  that  the  cones 
and  chips  burnt,  wilt  destroy  and  drive  away  moths,  gnats,  and  flies ;  and 
that  it  yields  a  gura  not  much  inferior  to  mastic.  The  tree  is  not  found  of 
sufficient  size,  or  in  sufficient  ijuantities,  for  the  wood  to  be  employed  as 
timtter  at  the  present  day ;  but  it  is  said  to  be  still  used  for  building  in  Candia  and 
Malta;  and  it  is  eni{>loycd  as  the  inner  coffin,  or  shell,  for  burying  the  popes, 
there  being  also  a  coffin  of  lead,  and  an  outer  one  of  pine  or  fir.  Du 
Hamel  says  that  he  hud  the  fence  of  his  tnelon-ground  made  with  posts  of 
cypress,  which,  at  the  time  he  wrote,  had  been  5f6  years  in  the  ground,  and 
were  still  tiuite  fresh*  He  recommends  frees  of? in*  or  Sin.  in  diameter  for 
forming  palisadeA  for  the  defence  of  fortified  towns  during  war,  and  for  other 
services  of  a  simitar  kind,  where  oak  of  the  saine  dimensions  does  not  last 
alK>ve  7  or  8  years.  The  young  branches  of  the  cyprefM  make,  he  says,  excel- 
lent props  for  vines  ;  and,  doubtless,  the  young  shoots  in  England  would  make 
very  durable  props  for  supporting  plants.  In  Britain,  however,  the  cypress 
is  only  to  he  regarded  as  on  ornamental  tree,  and  it  is  one  of  the  most 
remarkable  belonging  to  that  class,  the  future  growth  and  shape  of  which 
may  be  predicted  with  tolerable  certainty.  The  pliuiter  of  an  oak,  an  ash, 
or  an  elm,  can  never  tell,  till  the  tree  is  full  grown,  whether  it  will  have  a 
widely  spreading,  or  a  tall  erect,  head  ;  but  the  planter  of  t>ie  spruce  or  silver 
fir^or  of  the  Loiubardy  poplar  or  evergreen  cypress,  can  predict  Vkith  certainty 
that  the  form  will  be  conical ;  and  he  may  estimate  the  size  and  shafie  of  the  cy- 
nress,  in  a  given  time,  w  ith  more  exactness  than  he  can  that  of  iuiy  of  the  others. 
Like  other  trees  oi'  narrow  conical  forms,  such  as  the  Lombardy  [loplar,  or  even 
the  spruce  fir  and  the  larch,  the  cypress  is  not  calculated  to  produce  a  grand 
'"'   '  iirhcn  planted  in  roa5se»;  but  in  rows,  singly,  under  certain  circuui- 
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Stances,  io  a.  group  of  trees  of  oiher  shapes,  or  to  break  an  outline  rormcJ 
by  rountl-heacJetl  low  trees  or  shrubs,  the  cypress  h  particularly  suitable. 
It  is  also,  from  its  narrow  form  oncl  erect  habit  of  growth,  well  adapted  for 
small  suburban  gardens,  and  for  planting  near  buildings,  witli  which,  by  the 
contrast  it  affords  to  their  horizontal  roofs,  it  harmonises  better  than   most 
other  trees.     It  does  not,  however,  thrive  so  well  within  the  smoke  of  cities 
as  the  Lombnrdy  [K}plar.      In  a  picturesque  point  of  view,  it  may  be  used  in 
Britain  for  all  those  purposes  to  which  we  have  shown,  when  treating  of  the 
Lombardy  popkr  (see  p.  1G62,),  that  that  tree  may  be  applied  ;  but  witli  this 
difference,  that,  as  the  cypress  is  of  slower  growth  than  the  Lombardy  poplar, 
and  does  not  attain  half  its  height,  the  description  of  round  or  irrcgular-keaded 
trees,  with  which  it  is  to  be  a^isociated  or  contrasted,  must  be  proportion- 
ately small ;   and  thus,  instead  of  elms,  sycamores,  and,   perhaps,   round- 
headed  poplars  and  pines,  must  be  used,  thorns,  crabs,  sorbs,  amelanchiers, 
cotoneasters,  yews,  hollies,  Portugal  laurels,  ilexes,  &c.     Thus  far  as  to  the 
picturenque  us^s  of  the  common  cvpress ;  but  every  one  knows  that  there 
are  certain  associations  connected  with  this  tree,  which  are  supposed  to 
render  it  particularly  suitable  for  places  of  burial.  "  If  the  name  of  the  cypress,'* 
Bosc  observes,  **  calls  up  gloomy  ideas,  it  is  not  because  ks  foliage  has  a  sad  hue, 
as  is  commonly  alleged,  but  because  its  pyramidal  shape,  affording  a  striking 
contrast  to  the  general  forms  of  trees,  ai]d  its  head,occup>ing  but  a  very  Uoiited 
spacCj  and  requiring  no  pruning,  have  occasioned  it,  from  the  earliest  tiaiet^ 
to  be  chosen  as  an  objectof  decoration  ;  and,  as  tombs  and  cemeteries  were  more 
decomte<l,  in  the  earlier  ages,  than  gardens,  the  cypress  was  frequently  planted 
among  them ;  till,  at  last,  it  has  become,  in  the  language  of  the  poets,  a  symbol  of 
the  last  residence  of  man.    This  is  so  true,"  he  says,  *'  tliat  the  appearance  of 
thecypress  produces  no  gloomy  ideas  in  the  minds  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  nonJi 
of  Europe,  who  only  see  it  in  the  gardens  of  the  living,  or  in  conservatoriea  ; 
or  on  those  who  see  the  tree  without  knowing  its  name  or  hav'mg  read  any- 
thing respecting  it.     Hence,"  he  conlinues,  "  it  is  only  in  the  imaginations  of 
those  who  are  prepossessed  with  the  supposed  character  of  this  tree,  that  it 
is  considered  an  image  of  sadness  :  other  persons  regard  it  as  a  very  beautiful 
object,  fit  for  forming  avenues  and  planting  in  pleasure-grounds.     8ingly,  and 
of  a  large  size,**  Bosc  continues,  "  the  cypre&a  has  a  grand  and  very  impos- 
ing appearance.     In  pots  and  tubs,  it  is  highly  priced  both  in  France  and  Italy, 
and  is  used,  along  with  orange  trees,  pomegranates,  oleanders,  &c.,  for  deco- 
rating churches,  and  other  public  buildings,  during  great  fetrs ;  for  formipg 
gardens  of  pots  on  balconies  and  on  house  tops,  and  even  for  ornamenting 
private  apartments  on  holidays."     In  the  A'ouvratt  Du  Ilamcl^  the  cj'presa 
IS  considered  as  recommending  itself  for  being  planted  among  tombs  by  filial 
piety,  not  only  from  the  gloomy  aspect  of  the  tree,  but  on  account  of  its  long 
duration.       "  Depuis  quelques  annees,"  the  author  sa^s,  "  on  reser^^e  un 
endroit  solitaire  dans  les  pares  et  les  jardins,  pour  y  placer  des  urnes  et  des 
monumens  funeruires.      Le  cypres  doit  y  occuper  la  premiere  place:  il  doit 
Bccompagner  de  son  silence  Uigubre  la  rctraite  paisible  des  morts.     Lorsque 
tous  nos  amis  nous  auront  dit  un  eternel  adieu,  le  e^-pr^s  fidele  nous  pretera 
son  ombrage.     Les  urnes,  les  cercueils,  periront :  il  se  renouvellera,  pour 
annoncer  aux  races  futures  qn'une  main  hospitaliere  Ta  place  aupres  denoua: 
il  pourra  quelquefois  leur  rappeler  les  bienfaiteurs  de  Thumauite. 

"  C'ert  ■Inii,  tlu  Hamtl,  qu'aux  Joiin  de  I'afeulr 
T»  nevcux  fortune*,  pl«in  de  tan  Bourenir, 
Sunt  aller  tc  picurcr  au  pied  d'un  mautolee, 
S'imngineront  voir  ton  orabrc  consolie 
£trer  dan*  lee  bosquctt ,  loui  \e»  4rbrv«  chtrii 
Que  let  (nftiasont  pUrit^i,  que  U  ttrte  a  iii>urrU-" 

Epitophe  tie  Ciiinr,fcau  4  Dv  Htimri  it 
k  Frtre  dc  Dh  Jlnm^l- 

SuU,  SUnniiorif  Propagfilion,  and  Cuiture.  Any  common  garden  soil  suit^ 
the  cypress;  but  it  attains  its  largest  size  in  such  soils  ati  arc  rather  dry  and 
deep^  and  in  situations  Hhcltered  rather  than  exposed.  It  may  be  propagated 
either  by  cuttings  or  seeds;  the  former  being  put  in  in  autumn,  and  trt-ated  like 
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those  of  Tlitija.  (See  p.  2460.)  The  cones,  which  uppeor  to  be  ripe  in  iiutiunn, 
are  not  perfecllj  so,  but  require  to  hang  on  the  trees  till  the  following  March 
or  April,  They  may  then  be  gathered,  and  placed  in  a  wami  room,  or  in  a  box 
or  basket,  and  act  in  a  dry  stove.  In  a  few  days,  the  scales  will  open,  when 
the  conea  may  be  thrashed  and  the  seeds  collected:  they  may  be  immediately 
afterwards  sown^  and  treated  like  those  of  the  v^bietiua*.  Iti  England,  it  is 
common  to  sow  the  seeds  in  fiat  pons  or  in  boxc*i ;  because,  as  they  are 
somewhat  tender  when  they  first  come  up,  they  admit  of  being  more  readily 
(iroiected  by  bein^  carried  to  apit.  Unlike  the  seeds  of  the  genua  21u\ja, 
which  commonly  he  in  the  ground  a  year,  those  of  the  cypress  come  up  in  three 
or  four  weeks.  They  grow  to  the  height  of  3  in.  or  4  in.  the  first  season,  and 
may  be  transplanted  into  pot3,and  kept  in  a  pit  through  the  winter.  At  the  end  of 
the  second  autumn,  they  may  be  planted  where  they  are  finally  to  remain ;  but» 
ii'  it  bethought  necessary,  they  may  be  kept  three  or  four  years  in  pots ;  shifting 
them  frequently,  or  allowing  them  to  remain  in  the  pot  unshifted,  according 
as  the  object  may  be  to  produce  large  plants,  or  to  concentrate  the  roots  in  a 
small  ball,  so  as  to  occupy  less  space  in  sending  the  trees  to  a  distance.  When 
the  cypress  is  planted  where  it  is  finally  to  remain,  and  the  situation  and  soil 
are  suitable,  it  may  be  said  to  require  no  farther  attention  during  the  whole  of 
its  existence.  It  always  ^ovfs  erect,  so  that  no  care  is  requisite  to  train  up 
a  leading  shoot ;  and,  as  its  branches  occupy  little  space,  it  seldom  or  never 
requires  pruning-  The  only  culture  which  we  have  ever  seen  ^iven  to  it  in 
England  is,  replacing  some  of  the  side  shoots  when  their  pomts  may  have 
lieen  blown  out,  by  a  violent  storm  of  win4|  and  rain,  so  as  to  protrude  beyond 
the  regular  head:  but  this  happens  only  in  very  old  trees,  and  in  exposed 
situations  ;  as,  for  example  at  Oroome. 


StaUttirt.     At  Stoq,  U  li  SSA.  hlffh.  dumvter  of  the  trunk  1  ft  3  in.,  and  af  the  head  8f|, :  lit 

Fulham  Palace,  ,5U  )CMi  planted,  it  w  40  (i.  high.     In  DcTonihJrp,  at  Kcntoi.  ^  II  b  GU  IT. 

high,  «tJatn«t4'r  of  the  trunk  2fl.     In  l>or»fUhire,  at  Melbury  Pajk,  *4  far-  u  fX.  htgh, 

tn  Surrey,  nt  St  Ann'i  liiU.  U  i*  35  It  hl«h,  diainctvr  of  the  trunk  1  ft.  '>iH<rlanil,  at 

HearUiurii,  ^i  yean  planted,  it  ii  '^  fl.  higli.     Jn  ifuQblk,  at  Strrtti>i.  :  ^  •!;  it.  high^  with 

a  trunk  Sri  iu  diuni-'ter.     In  France,  at  Avmnchet,  in  the  Kardcii  •  ,  20  ]r«an  pluilcd, 

it  i*;)OR.  hiiKh      In  Uaty,  al  Mtinu,;iiO  yeaxa  old,  it  ia  guft.  high,  ;  -  ■<             ■    -- 
Sin.,  and  of  th«  head  Hi  ft 


'^ 


cruak  ttL 


Commtrciai  Slntutict.     Price  of  seeds,  in  London,  of  both  varieties,  6i,  per 
pound;  and  of  plants  in  pots,  U.  Gd.  each. 


1  2.  C  rHYtiiDiis  L.    The  Thtga-Uke  Cypress,  or  Hliite  Cedar, 

tdetUmeaUai*.  Wi"*>.  Sp.  PI,  4i  p  ^1i  .  K»lnt  U.,  9.  |x  175,  j  MilL  Diet,  Ko.  .'.. ;  Du  Roy  UarMc., 
8.  pT  19B.  i  Wangb.  Amer.,  8.  t.  2.  j  W'kUd.  Arb.,  92. ;  N.  Uu  Ham.,  3.  p.  «. ;  Bon  Janl.,  ed.  l&S?  | 
Lava.  Itan..  p.  3&t. 

ibMoii«M«>  C  ntna  marlAiM,  ««..  Pluk.  IfmK,,  fft.,  t.  Si&  CI. ;  Tbdja  tphBrtfldklii  Rick.  MHik 
mt  h»  Ow^Mjp.  45. :  Cypf*a  Caw*  Ttiuja-  Fr. 

a^imgM.     Wamih.  Amer..  1-2.  f-  «.  i  JPhik  Mant.,  t,  3*5.  f.  4.  j  N.  Du  Hmb.  3.  t  BL  j  ».  Amu  . 


Otnff.,p.  45. :  Cypf*a  Caw*  Tliuja-  Fr. 
ijt,  3.t.  ISi.  i  WaU.  tttad,  Bflt,  t  ba  ;  and  ouf  Jtg,  fSSl. 
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Spec.  Char.f  Sfc.  Branch- 
lets  compressed.  Leaves 

imbricated  in  4  rows, 

ovate    tuberculate    at 

theha^iWUld.)   An 
«n  tree ;  a  na» 

live  of  North  America. 

Introduced    in    1736; 

flowering  in  April  antl 

May. 
Voriely, 

t  C.  t.  2f^  mrie^ 
gatis   htut   clut- 
ters of  the  leaves  varie^jatcd,  or  blotched,  with  white.     The  plant  m 
the  Horticulttiral  Society's  (vorden,  after  Ijelng  6  years  nlanted,  is 
5  ft.  high.  It  WAS  reccivrti  ftoin  the  DungnnatowR  Nuratfy  m  frclaiid. 
nhoiit  isrn. 
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DcioipUon,  The  white  cedar,  according  to  Miclioux,  is  n  tree  from  70  ft, 
to  90  ft,  high,  and  rarely  more  than  3  ft.  in  diameter,  unless,  perhaps,  in  some 
o^  the  great  swamps,  which  have  not  been  thoroughly  explored.  \Vhen  the 
white  cedars  grow  close  together,  the  trunk  h  straight,  perpendicular,  and 
destitute  of  branches  to  the  lieighi  of  50  ft.  or  60ft,  The  bnrk  is  very  thin 
^on  young  trees ;  but  on  older  trees  it  becomes  thick,  of  a  reddish  colour, 
id  sirailtir  to  that  of  nn  old  vine.  Wtien  cut,  a  yellow  transparent  rettin 
Ludes  from  it,  of  an  agreeable  odour,  but  in  such  small  quantities,  that  only 
a  few  ounces  could  be  collected  in  the  course  of  a  summer,  from  a  tree  3  ft. 
in  diameter.  The  wood  is  light,  soft,  fine-grained,  and  easily  worked.  When 
perfectly  se-asoned,  and  after  it  has  been  some  time  exposed  to  the  light,  it 
IS  of  a  rosy  hue.  It  has  a  strong  aromatic  odour,  which  it  preserves  as  long 
as  it  is  guarded  from  humidity ;  and  it  resists  the  alternations  of  dryness  and 
nioifiturc  longer  than  the  wood  of  any  other  species  of  American  tree.  The 
concentric  circles  are  always  [terfectly  distinct,  even  in  trunks  of  consider^ 
able  sise ;  but  their  number  and  compactness  prove  that  many  years  niiiiak 
elapse  before  the  tree  arrives  at  its  full  growth.  Michaux  informs  us  that  he 
has  counted  275  annual  layers  in  a  trunk  only  I  ft.  9  in.  in  diameter,  and  47 
in  a  plank  only  Sin.  thick.  The  tree,  in  the  climate  of  London,  is  of  stow 
growth,  seldom  exceeding  the  height  of  4  ft.  or  5  ft.  in  10  or  12  years.  There 
IS  an  old  shattered  specimen  at  Mill  Hill,  probably  one  of  the  original  plants 
which  were  raised  by  Coilinson,  which,  in  I83(»,  was  15  ft.  high;  and  a  mag- 
nificent tree  at  Pain's  Hill,  near  the  temple  of  Bacchus,  which,  in  1837,  was 
50  k,  high,,  with  a  trunk  2  ft.  in  diameter ;  the  tnmk  is  erect,  and  the  branch- 
lets  are  pendulous,  somewhat  in  the  manner  of  those  of  a  spruce  fir.  There 
is  a  very  handsome  tree  of  about  ihc  same  dimensions  near  the  Duke  of  De- 
vonshire's villa  at  Chiswick,  on  the  property  which  in  the  I7th  century  be- 
longed to  Sir  Stephen  Fox,  and  whicti  is  now  occupied  by Lance,  Esq., 

a  well  known  cultivator  of  Orchidacea.  Plants,  in  the  Horticultural  Society  a 
(tardea,  which  have  been  12  years  planted,  are  only  5ft.  high;  and  there 
are  some  of  the  same  age,  but  rather  higher,  in  the  Hackney  arboreiuni. 

Geography^  Hislorj/,  <5't".  la  America,  the  white  cedar  grows  only  in  wet 
grounds  in  the  nmritime  districts  of  New  Jersey,  Maryland,  and  Virginia, 
where  it  nearly  fills  the  extensive  marshes  which  lie  adjacent  to  the  salt  mea- 
dows, and  are  exposed,  at  high  tides,  to  be  overflowed  by  the  sea.  In  New 
Jersey,  it  covers,  almost  alone,  the  whole  surface  of  the  swamps,  of  which 
the  tupelo  and  red  maple  occupy  the  skirts.  Farther  south,  it  is  mingled 
with  the  deciduous  cypress,  by  which  it  is  at  length  entirely  supplanted. 
In  Lower  Jersey  and  Maryland,  the  swamps  arc  accessible  only  during  the 
driest  pan  of  the  summer,  and  when  they  are  frozen  during  winter.  The 
trees  stand  so  thick  in  these  swamps,  that  the  light  can  hardly  penetrate 
through  the  foliage ;  and,  under  their  gloomy  shade,  at  every  step,  are  found 
tufts  of  the  dwarf  rhododendron,  azalea,  and  andromeda,  the  luxuriant 
vegetation  of  which  proves  that  they  delight  in  dark  and  humid  places. 
The  Dismal  Swamp,  near  Norfolk,  in  Virginia,  ia  covered  with  the  white 
cedar  and  the  deciduous  cypress  ;  the  cedars  being  in  the  centre  of  the 
swamp,  and  the  cypresses  on  the  margin.  The  white  cedar  was  introduced 
into  England  by  letter  Coilinson,  in  173G;  and,  though  it  is  not  so  frequent 
in  collections  as  the  common  cypress,  it  is  still  to  be  met  with  in  the  prin- 
cipal nurseries.  The  tree  at  Pain's  Hill,  which  is  in  deep  sandy  loam,  shows 
that,  if  not  common  in  the  climate  of  London,  it  is  not  because  it  will  not 
thrive  there. 

Propettki  and  Utei^  Sfc.  The  wood,  on  account  of  its  lightness,  and  ita 
power  of  resisting  alternations  of  dryness  and  moisture,  is  in  common  use,  at 
Baltimore  and  l^biladelpbia,  for  shingles,  which  are  cut  transversely  to  the 
concentric  circles,  and  not  parallel  to  them  like  shingles  of  the  deciduous 
cypress.  They  are  from  2  tL  to  2  ft,  3  in.  long,  from  \  in.  to  6  in.  broad, 
and  3  Tmes  thick  at  the  larger  end.  At  Baltimore,  they  arc  comnionly  called 
juniper  shingles,  and  are  tlicre  preferred  to  those  of  the  deciduoua  cypress. 
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as  they  are  larger,  and  free  from  the  defect  of  splltling  when  uailed  upon  ttie 
rafters.  The  houses  of  Philadcljihia,  Bwltimorc,  and  New  York  are  covered 
with  thera  ;  and  large  quantities  are  exported  to  ihe  West  Indies.  The 
shingles  o(  the  white  ccdiir  are  much  more  durable  and  secure  from  worms 
than  those  of  the  white  pine,  generally  lasting  from  30  to  35  years.  The 
wood  is  also  considered  well  adapted  for  joinery  and  for  household  utensils* 
In  Philadelphia,  there  is  a  distinct  class  of  mechanics,  called  cedar  coopers, 
who  make  pails,  wash-tubs,  churns,  &c^  of  the  wood  of  this  tree,  for  both 
the  domestic  and  the  foreign  marketis.  These  utensils  arc  held  together 
with  hoops  made  of  young  cedars  stripped  of  their  bark,  and  spUt  down  the 
middle.  In  some  places,  the  sides  of  fishing-boata  are  covered  with  white 
cedar  clap-boards,  which  are  preferred  to  those  of  the  deciduous  cypress,  ai^ 
being  lighter,  more  durable,  and  !e-ss  liable  to  split.  The  wood  mates  excel- 
lent sounding-boards  for  pianofortes ;  and  casks  formed  of  it  are  found  better 
than  any  others  for  preserving  oils.  The  young  wood  makes  an  excellent 
charcoal  for  gunpowder ;  and  the  smoke  of  the  seasoned  wood  affords  a  beau^ 
tiful  lampblack,  which  weighs  less,  and  is  more  intensely  coloured,  than  that 
obtained  from  any  species  of  pine.  When  employed  bs  fence-wood,  the  raib 
of  young  trees,  either  entire,  or  split  down  the  middle,  and  deprived  of  their 
bark,  last  from  50  to  f>0  years.  In  England,  the  white  cedar  »s  only  planted 
as  an  ornamental  shrub  or  low  tree  ;  in  Scotland,  it  is  rather  tender;  and  m 
the  climate  of  Paris  is  rare,  seldom  rising  above  5  i\.  or  6  ft.  high,  and  re- 
quiring protection  during  winter.     In  Germany,  it  is  a  green-house  plant. 

Propagathn  and  Ctdture.  Cones  are  sometimes  imported,  and  the  secd» 
may  be  sown  early  in  spring,  and  treated  in  all  respects  like  those  of  Cupres- 
Hus  sempervirens  :  it  may  idso  be  propagated  by  cuttings;  and,  in  the  London 
nurseries,  it  is  sometimes  raised  by  layers.  It  would  probably  attain  a  much 
larger  size  than  it  generally  does  in  England,  if  planted  in  a  moist  soil,  more 
analogous  to  that  tn  which  it  is  found  in  its  native  habitats ;  at  the  same 
time,  as  our  summers  ore  inr  from  being  so  warm  as  those  of  Maryland  and 
Virginia,  it  b  not  likely  that  it  would  succeed  in  swamps  in  England  so  well 
as  it  does  in  those  countries ;  because  the  average  of  cold  and  moisture  and 
warmth  must  necessarily  be  materially  different.  In  deep  sandy  soils,  as  is 
proved  by  the  tree  at  Pain's  Hill,  it  not  only  grows  luxuriantly,  but  ripens  its 
wood,  which  it  would  probably  not  do  in  Britain,  if  grown  in  a  swamp.  Price 
of  plants,  in  the  London  nurseries,  St.  each ;  at  BoUwyller,  I  franc  JO  cents; 
ana  at  New  York,  25  cents. 

•  3.  C.  lusita'nica  Tourtu     The  Cedar  of  Goa^  or  Portuguese  Cypress. 

Idemtlfictttkm.    To«m.  587.;  Wllld.  Sn.  Fl,,  ♦.  p.  511. ;    Mill.  Wet,  No  3.;    Du  Warn.   Art>,,  I. 

n.  im  i  Umh,  Pin  ,  c«L  U  I    L  &j.  ;  Luwi.  Man.,  pi  SOL  ;  Lodd.  CM.,  tA.  \k3fk, 
Smmui^ma.     C^kc*  Brot.  Ft  Lum.,  1. 1>.  i^l^..  Lam.  Zwyc,  fi.  f^  843. ;  C  |j£oUuU  L'HMi.  SUrp, 
Kam.,  p.  li,  mn   Krw.,  1  p.  jTZl.  .V.  Du  Ham..  3.  f.  T,  B<m  Jara.,  «tl.  18J7,   p.  sriO. ;  Ctdt 
'~  u  '  THiiHb.,  Lamb.  I'tn.,  cd.  S.,  8.  U  1)6..  i«  MipuoHid  lo  Ik  a  diflkreiit  plant. 

(.    Nov  .  I.  «.  i  Larub.  Kft.,  t  66.  j  N.  thi  VUta,  3.  I.  a  i  wur  Jig.  S3B8. ; 
lit  II  our  UJ»t  Vulumc 

u  Ckar.^  4c.      Branches  flexuose,   spreading;  branchleta  quadrangular. 

Leaves  imbricated  in  i  rows,  acute,  keeled,  glaucous,  adprcssed.  (Lantb, 

Pin.)     A   tree ;  a  native  of  Goa,  in  the  East  Indies,     baid  to  have  been 

introduced  in  1683. 

DttcriptioTi^  Sfc,  A  branchy  tree,  attaining,  in  its  native  country  and  in 
Portugal,  the  height  of  50  ft.  and  upwards  :  branchlets  scattered,  irregular, 
flexuose,  and  spreading:  branchlets  incurved,  very  numerous;  quadrangular 
when  young,  thickly  covered  with  leaves;  roundish  when  old.  Leaves  scaler 
like,  somewhat  stem-clasping;  broad  at  the  base,  attenuated  upwards, 
awl-shsfied,  renisliung  on  very  long;  when  young,  imbriaited  in  4  rows, 
glaucous,  marked  on  the  back  lengthwbe  with  a  cuncuve  rchiuous  gland; 
vvhcn  old,  somewhat  distant,  scarcely  imbricated,  rigid  afterwards,  withered 
and  brownish.  Male  catkins  numerous,  ovate,  obtusely  S-angled,  terminal, 
solitary,  yellowish,  2  lines  long;  scales  about  20,  convexo-concave,  yellow, 
greenhih  cxteniaily  at  the  apex.     Female  catkins  solitary,  surrounded  by  iho 
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leaves;  cleDreased,  mumte.     Cones  ovate*globose,  roiighish,  muricnte,  abot 
4he   size  of  a  8lo6,  covered  with  a  grey  powder.     Scales  6-angled;  d]U( 
ongatcd,  reflexed.     Seeds  ycllowisb.  (Lafftb.y     This  species  lorms,  in 
^climate  of  London,  a  remarkably  handsome  low  iree,  witli  spreading  bmnch( 
fomewhat  pendulous,  and  covered  with  fine  glaucous  foliage.     It  is,  however^| 
rather  scarce  ;  and  almost  the  only  specimens  that  are  to  be  met  with  ia  tlj 
xicighbourhood  of  London  are  in  the  Horticultural  !Society*s  Garden,  and 
Purser*B  Cross ;  at  both  which  places  it  is  upwards  of  12  ft.  high,  afW  bei 
"12  years  planted.     The  largest  specimen  which  we  have  heard  of  la  in  Ir^] 
land,  at  Oriel  Temple,  the  seat  of  Lord  Viscount   Ferrard,  the  history  < 
Dvhich  has  been  given  at  p.  109.,  and  which  was,  in  1834-,  3l^  fl.  high,  diterbci; 
.84  years  planted.     There  is  another  fine  tree  In  the  nursery  of  Mr.  H 
faunganstown,  near  Wicklow  (see  p.  11 U,),  which,  atter  being  54 
lanted,  was  20  ft,  bi«h.   From  Ray's  Leiierg^  as  quoted  in  tiie  0t^  -tfVtt 
le  tree  appears  to  have  been  introduced  into  England  by  Bfflfiop  ComptoaJ 
[in  1683  ;  but  it  still  continues  rare,     Mr.  Lambert  had  a  tree  in  his  cooserv»-i 
'^ry  at  Boyton,  which  produced  *'  hundreds  of  cones,  when  not  more  thai 
*  J2  k,  high."     In  Miller's  time,  there  were  specimens  of  it  in  different  g&rdeiis  j 
fjjtitmost  of  them  were  killed  by  the  severe  frosts  of  IT-K*  and  1762.    Accof " 
'ing  to  Brotero,  it  has  been  long  in  cultivation  in  Portugal,  where  it  growgl 
much  faster  than  the  common  cypress.     The  tree  is  abundant  at  BussacOpj 
near  Coimbra,  in  Portugal,  whence  cones  might   be  imported,  and  thus 
fine  a  tree  rendered  frequent  in  collections.     Its  seeds  ma^  be  treated  likej 
those  of  the  white  cedar ;  or  it  may  be  propagated  by  cuttings,  treated  likoJ 
those  of  Tliuja.      Judging  from  the  two  very  handsome  trees  in  the  HorticuM 
tural  Society's  Garden,  and  that  at  Purser's  Cross,  it  ^ows  luxuriantly  in  a  J 
deep  loamy  soil.     In  the  climate  of  Edinburgh,  it  requires  protection  during  i 
winter ;  and  at  Paris  it  is  kept  in  the  conservatory.     Price  of  plants,  in  thm\ 
London  nurseries,  2*.  Gd,  each. 

t  4.  C.  ToRiiLi^SA  Lnmb,    The  Bhutan^  or  twisted^  Cypress. 

Ufufjfieation.    Lamt).  Pin,,  ed.  £.,  'i-  No.  a&. ;  D.  Doq  in  Prodromiu  Nep«Jci»is,  p.  ^j  W.  A,  Yit 
in  Utt. ;  Roylc  lllu»t.  ^ 
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E/urraniurr  Our  JIgt,  9309.  to  S351.  of  the  nalurftl  tlw»,  from  »pedm«n*  Uken  from  ihe  plant  In  tht 
Hort  Soe.  Oirdm,  and  •howinr  the  very  diBtrcnt  appejuauce  that  the  aboots  auume  on  the  Mine 
plant,  and  that  pren  a  young  one. 

Sp^c,    Char.,    ^c.     Leaver   ovate-obtuse,  imbricated  in  4  rows.     OalbuTus 
globose,  peilicelltite.     {scales  bosaed.     Branchlets  rounds  knotted,  divari- 
cate, crowded,  apreading.  {Lamb.  Piit.,  n.  No.  59, >     A  tree,  a  native  o( 
Nepal,  on  the  Bhotun  Alps.     Introduced  in  1824;  flowering  in  ApriL 
Detcription.Sfc.     A  beautiful,  pyramidal,  much-branched,  evergreen  tree 
covered  with  a  brown  bark.    Branches  crowded^  ascending  ;  branchleta  much 
crowded,  round, divaricate,  spreadingp  knotted,  2  in.  to  6  in.  long,  very  closely 
imbricated  with  leaves.    Leaves  snmll,  ovate-obtuse,  convex,  smooth,  imbri- 
cated  in  i  rows,  adpressed,  green;  adult  ones  persistent,  and  falling  oCT, 


rXM 


2330 

with  the  bark.  Only  young  male  catkins  seen :  these  numerous  on  the 
summit  of  the  smaller  branchlets,  club-shaped,  tetrBgonal^  imbricuted.  Gal- 
bulus  globose,  on  a  very  short  scaly  pedicel,  pitch-black,  of  a  glaucous  hue ; 
scales  trapezoidal,  bossed  »n  the  middle,  thick,  woody.  (Lamb.)  Found  by 
Dr.  Royle  on  the  Himalayas,  at  11,500  ft.  above  the  level  of  the  sea;  also  in 
Kunawar,  on  the  borders  of  Chinese  Tartary,  Seeds  were  sent  to  Enjilund 
in  1824.  and  again  in  1630,  by  Dr.  Wallich  i  and  there  is  a  plant  in  the  Hor- 
ticultural Society's  Garden,  which,  6  years  planted,  is  now  6  ft.  high.  There 
are  also  young  plants  in  the  Fulham  and  several  other  London  nurseries ;  in 
the  pineium  in  the  Chester  Nur-icry,  and  in  that  at  Elvaaton  Castle.  As  it 
appears  tolerably  hardy,  and  if  very  handsome,  it  well  deserves  a  place  in 
coltecrions. 

1  5.  C.  pb'kpula  Thunb.     The  weeping  Cypress, 
JdfmtOcft^.    Thiinb.  R  Japon.,  p.  asi  i  WUld,  Sp  PI.  *.  p  61*. ;  Suunt.  Embaaa,  i.  p,  fOL 
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EHfraringt,     Ljimb.  Pin.,  ni  &.  t.  6$. ;  flUimL  EMbML,  t.  il. ;  our  /(.  tfSS  to  our  wttttl  Male 
lltM.  SSSa  of  tli«  [tfuiral  tUr ;  andj^.  SI91  shoving  parU  of  the  tlMiato  ma^ftcd 

Jt^te.  Glcr,,  f«.  Branchlcti  ^.edgeA.  leal> ;  the  oldistf  v«7  long » pcnduloiu ; 
llic  jrouBger  aboct.  AlteriMte,  S-romL  ipfcwIHiit.  (/^s**.)  A  tm.  with  a 
large  espmdaH  ftaad.  BmMJMi  dkihufawwua.  Inaw,  ImUbh,  raucfa  dirided  : 
brUKbtata  lonf .  coniprfi^Hd.  pwrfwlewi,  cIowIy  cov*rvd  wltb  leave* ;  again 
Arklad,  ueondarv  tnanchlet*  aiiart,  qnadiaf.  Leaves  imbricated  in  i  rovt, 
father  Haw  daniiinir.  >"<>  Inquetraiu  ;  keeled,  ad|nwed.  Male  catlLiaa 
miacfoiHi,  orale,  more  than  one  line  kmg.  ooliUrir  oo  the  afiex  of  tbe 
bra*»eli<«.  c«n«le ;  female  depreawd,  niirounded  by  tiiceaditig  tcAvet.  terwl- 
natitig  the  vnj  itKjrt  kaferior  bnnebkata.  Com  bfovnUh  abnul  the  tise 
of  A  Joe  SraliM  H.AnKled ;  mucioa  obtute.  Seedi  t^loiirlin-  {l.amt.)  A 
ttee,  a  natlre  of  Chma.  taid  to  have  be«ti  Intradvcvd  Iti  IHU8,  but  re. 
•ftctting  wttlrh  we  k&ow  nocbinc  with  certainty.  Hie  pevxiulou*  cTprei«. 
or  Thiij*.  tt  CUeh«a,  add  m  tb«  Kew  artXMKtMB.  may  |n«i()ly  b»  Ibc  aaoK  at  Thunberg"^  plMit. 


tlH 


App. 


u 


A7rw/5  qfCuprcssus  of  which  there  are  Plants  in   British 
Gardens^  but  of  which  very  little  is  Attown, 


mperr 
Am  it  haa  produced  oooea  exicUj  rcMflfibliiiie  tbotc  of  C.  •empenlrena,  we  have  no  doubt  oT  ita 
'    the  aomadiHg  varietv  at  that  nBckai     I 
AiMfibertin  ll«5,  b  now  6  It.  bigh.  of  r 


tly  the  i 


C  horaoiUalii  Audibert    Tbb  plant  ban  been  already  refnTed  to,  n.  94fi5  ^  at  being  oooakWiTd  by 
iOtne  to  be  the  uune  m  Ibe  apraadiag  vanety  of  C.  Hnaperrlrcfu  ;  and  try  o<hen,  M  a  dtattfwt  fpcdea. 

...       being 
''I'he  tree  in  the  (Idrticiillural  Soactjr'*  Gatdiec.  tTtet»a3 
rigoToua  growth,  ami  wUh  ipreading  branchea 
,  e9jt4m»m  Audibtft,  ?  C  «tjAMiaa' Hari.  Pmr.      TTic  tree  UK-cived  trom  Audibcrt's  Nuraery   U 

bTaraacoo  la  IgM.  and  now  In  (Iw  Horticultttnl  Society'*  liardm.  was.  in  IK37.  ?  R.  htgh.     The  C 
CSpfcjiaaa^the  Hart.  Pitr.  ii  C.  «.  liorifontiHa. 

C.  F<ttherf[iU'\  l.tv,     A  tilant  iind^'r  thi»  narrtip  b  in  tbe  Hortkultural  Society'*  Oarden.  wthdb 
received  froin  the  Htinme^rirniith  Numctv  In  )l<^.     It  i*  now  9tt  high,  ami  ia  found  rather  l«Mh 
r.  lAuri/^nt.    A  plant  in  the  Horticulturd  Society'*  harden,  bearing  U>t«  twine,  la  only  a 
iiiehe*  high, 

C,  TofrHtfihiii  AmUttr*.    The  plant  bearing  thia  name  in  the  Horticultural  Socicly'a  <T«wia«. 
received  fram  Audlbert  in  llU«w  U  2  (1  high. 
C  *o<T(/Wn.*i«  WiJJd.    Ahardy  tm^,  aoA.  high.    Intrortiiml  in  1818. 

CL  mmMtrtitU   Per*.     A  >hrut>.  with  slender  branehoa.  a  i»tirc  of  New  Ifolland,  and  ratbcv  teoder. 

Before  anything  can  be  determined  with  certainty  rvtMcttng  the  above  kitMlt,  they  muat  have 

pradoeed  ftiik ;  and,  eortaequentty,  aereral  yean  muat  oapae.      Muat  of  them  arc   iwotMibty  only 

aynonpnaa  to  apRtaa  of  CbpriiauB  above  dMortbad,  ot  <d  Mcnc  of  the  kinda  of  Junipcrua  which  «1B 

App.  ii.     Kinds  ofCupressus  m^  yet  introdztced. 

C.  ntJotkaUnjiU  Ijunb.  BranehleU  tftoaaoiiaL  Laavca  bcoad-ovaleb  acute,  omdtcx 
bock,  imbricated  in  «  rowt,  adpreaaed.  OalbitMU  glohaie,  almott  acaatle.  Sealei  boawd» 
{Lamb.   Pin.,  it.  No.  60.)     A  tree.    Branebea  round,  apeeadlng,  aealy  tnmt  the  wither«d 

eovereil  with  a  browniih  bark.  Dranchct  numerous,  Htmc-what  dxtant,  tetragonal.  »hort,  aprci 
Le^vei  bmad'ovale,  acute,  very  thick,  irljibrouj<,  »hiniuK,  dutely  adpreiaed.  imbricated  in  i 
Cutf vex  on  the  back :  aitull  onn  ihortly  awl.«ha{H.xl  M  the  ap«-a.  Ualbulua  sloboae,  lateral,  the  aiae  of 
a  wild  cbtrTy.  covered  with  a  glaueou*  hue.  on  a  very  ihort  acaiy  fboC«4a)k.  cimdar  to  a  branctilai; 
fcale*  tTMNWOadal,  pellatt,  atnooth.  botacd  in  the  centre.  ( Lamb.)  Di«covered  by  Mr.  licnatca,  t« 
NooCka  Sound,  on  tbe  north -weat  comi  of  North  America. 
C.  MpAitiem  Thunlk.  Jap.,  t*"  9SS..  Witld.  Sp.  PI.,  i.  ^  513.,  Un,  Supp..  p.  481. 


Genus  Xll. 


ililH 


TAXO  DIUM  Rich. 


TiiK  Taxodium.  or  DRctDUOvs  Cypress.    TJm.  Sysi. 

Monoe'da  Monadelphia. 

tilrmtifleatim.    Rkb.  Conit,  p^  lil ;  I^mb.  t'in.,  ed.  2..  SL 
Samam^meg.     Oipr«a*ua  /,..  Scbubfrrtfii  Mlrb.,  Coodylocirpu*  StUM. 
DtriMUkm.    From  f<Lnu,  the  yew,  and  ridiw,  like  i  the  lr*«  rc*«mblidg  lJ»e  yew. 

Dtrxtription.  Lofty,  deciduous,  and  evergreen  trees,  natives  of  tbe  soutliem 
part  of  North  America;  sepanited  from  the  genus  Cuprifesus,  pnncipally  be- 
cause the  male  catkins  ore  disposed  in  loose  spreading  Kunches,  instokd  of 
being  solitary  and  terminal  ;  and  because  tbe  female  catkins  are  roundiah  and 
scaly,  Uke  the  male,  and  each  sicale  has  only  'i  perfect  Howers.  The  genus  it 
tdsotiistinguiahed  by  the  embryo  having  from  5  to  9  cotyledons.  The  species 
are  genermly  prupaguted  by  seeds,  and  the  varieties  by  cuttings  or  Imyers. 
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l.  T.  Di'sTiCRUX  Rich.     The  two-r&nkcd-leaved  Taxodium,  or  Dedduout 

CypTfU, 


IfUmtMeatkm, 
edLS.,8.tf» 


Rich,  in  Ann.  Uua  ,  xvi.   ix  £58.  ^  Mifro.  «ur  la  Conir.,  p.  53.  14&  ;  Lftmb.  Pin. 

Smmmms.  Cuprfoftu  dliticha  Lin.  Sp.  Ph.  14fiS.,  Hon,  CUf;  P-  ^Pa,  Grm.  Virg.,  p.  153.. 
Jfidb.  Fl.  Bar.  Amtr.^  S.  p.  8l«.,  ^r*,.  ^  a  i,  N.  Amtr,  S^.,  3.  p.  197..  IVrs*  F/.  ^«ii^.  Sr^.» 
S:  p.  64&,  /.OrfiL  Cbf.,  Cd.  1H96  ;  C,  MioerteilM  CW.  Ctlrvl,,  f.  ix  11,  :  C  TlrginUnm  Ccimm,  A»-f., 
1,  p,  lis.,  iVtUt  illiM,  p.  ia5  J  Schut)«r«4a  dMtchs  JtflrA..  Latm,  Mam.,  p.  S9i, ;  b»W  Cnxvw. 
Cjpreu,  JifN*(T.  1  CfprM  dc  r  Am^iinue',  CfprH  chauve,  Fr- ;  i«(7i«ilice  C*praM«  Crrr, 

Eivra^ngM.  nich.  Conir .  t.  10.  {  Mlctix.  ArU.,  3.  t  l„  North  Amrr.  sVl.,  1 ;  Cateab.  Car.,  t  11. ; 
Camm.  Hort..  I.  t.  59  i  Pink.  Aim.,  t  85.  t  &  i  Lomh,  Ptn.,  ed.  2.,  L  £3.  ]  our  J^.  £335.;  and  the 
plaUs  of  thU  tree  in  cMir  taat  Voluoaa 

Spec,  Char^^J^c,  Leaves  Crowed,  flat,  deciduous.  Male  flowers  leafless  and 
paniiled.  Cones  somewhat  globose.  ( Willti.)  A  lofty  deciduous  tree ; 
a  native  of  NortJi  America.     Introduced  before  1640. 


assA 


9 


.  V  •  " 


V" 


^;*<: 


Variety$, 

t  T.  it.  I  paieti*  Ait,  Hort.  Kcw,,  cd.  2.,  v.  p.  323.  —  Leaves  approximate, 

and  strictly  Crowed.  This  i*  the  most  common  form. 
If  T.d.  2  nutam^  I,  c. ;  T.  d.  pcruhiia  Loud.  Hart.  Bnf,  ;  the  ton^f-k-tived 
deciduou.s  C^proa^ ;  Hm  the  lejivcA  much  longer  and  drooping,  but 
more  remote  and  thinner.  There  is  a  tree  of  this  varict)'  in  lA>d- 
digew's  arboretum,  of  which  Jl^t.  :f336.  ami  2337.  are  portraita ;  jSg. 
2&0»  being  taken  when  the  fronds  or  deciduous  shoota  are  fint 
7x  2 
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developed  in  June,  when  they  have  the  tortuous  curly  appearmnce 
shown  in  the  figure;  and  fig.  i:i37 .  showing  the  fronds  fully  ex- 
pandfd,  as  they  appear  in  August.     A  %  2339 

specimen  of  the  early  shoots  is  shown 
more  in  detail  m/g.  2338.  There  is  a 
tree  of  this  variety  at  Hendon  Hectory^ 
which,  in  1837,  was  15  ft.  high.  There 
ore  also  fine  specimens  ut  Me-sars. 
Lodtlige6*s,  in  the  Horticultural  So- 
ciety's Garden «  and  more  especially  at 
White  Knights. 
f  r.  rf.  3  rxcrisiim  Booth, — There  is  n  |)lant 

of  this  Viiriety  in   the  Horticultural    Society's  Garden,  which,  in 
1837,  when  2  years  old,  wos  jf  ft.  high. 
!t  T.  d,  4  sinerue,  T.  sincnse  Noiseitc  — There  ts  a  tree  in  the  Horticul- 
tural Society's  Garden,  which  was  received  under  this  noinc  from 
M.  Noisette,  and  which,  in  1837.  was  6  ft.  high,  after  having  been 
planted  10  years.     How  far  it  differs  from  T.  d.  nutans,  or  whether 
It  differs  at  all,  we  are  uncertain. 
t  Tt  d,  5  a,  pcnduium,  T.  sinense  pendulum  Ilort.  —  There  is  a  tree 
under  this  name  in  the  Horticultural  Society's  Garden,  which  was 
received  from  Mr,  Knight  in   1827,  and  which  in  1637  wna  6  ft. 
high. 
Remarkt.     The  deciduous  cypress  is  one  of  those  trees  that  sport  exceed* 
ingly  in  the  accd-bed ;  and,  hence,  wherever  a  number  of  them  are  (bund 
growing  together,  scarcely  any  two  appear  to  have  precisely  the  same  habit. 
This  is  strikingly  the  case  at  White  Knights,  where  there  are  several  scores  of 
ireeSjpresenting  a  variety  of  forms  and  foliiige  almost  as  great  as  their  number. 
They  rnsy  all*  however,  as  well  as  those  enumerated  in  the  above  li.^i,  be 
reduced  to  the  following  four  forms.     1,    The  species,  having  the  branches 
horizontal  or  sojrewhat  inclined  upwards.  2.  T.  d.  pendulum^  w  ith  the  branches 

th< 


pendulous.  3.  T.  d.  niitans,  with 

of  the  year  pendulou*  ;  the  leaves  being  twisted  and  compressed  round  them 

in  the  early  part  of  the  season,  hut  fully  expanded,  like  tKose  of  the  specie*. 


le  branches  horiiontal,  and  the  young  shoots 
sed  I 
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towards  the  autumn.     Most  of  thette  shoots  buve  iheir  points  kilted  every 

winter^  and  mnny  of  thero  arc  entirely  destroyed.  4-,  T.  d.  tortuosiim  pen- 
duluo>,  with  the  leaven  on  the  young  shoots  tortuous»and  the  branches  pendu- 
lous. There  i«  a  very  elegant  Bpecimen  of  this  tree  at  White  Knights.  With 
respect  to  the  T.  sinense  of  citlti^'ators,  we  have  not  been  able  to  discover  in 
what  it  dirt'ers  from  T.  nutann. 

JJrtcription.  A  tree»  in  North  America,  120  ft.  high.  Trunk  very  thick, 
often  from  25  (I.  to  40  ft.  in  circumference  at  the  base.  Branchlets  very 
ileodcr,  elegantly  pinnate,  bark  brownish.  Leaves  pectinate  and  distichoua; 
sipreadtng  horizontally,  from  bein^^  twisted  at  the  base ;  linear,  mucronulate, 
flat»  !-nerved  (nerve  somewhat  depressed  above);  glabrous  on  both  sides, 
light  green  ;  margins  acute,  exterior  «oraewhat  convex,  \  in.  or  more  in  length, 
about  J  line  broad.  Male  catkins  roundish,  in  a  racemose  panicle;  scales 
very  abort,  obtuse,  concave,  keeled,  membranaceous  on  the  margin.  Galbuliis 
rounttish  or  roondish-oval,  of  the  size  of  a  pigeon's  e^.  The  tree,  though 
pyramidal  in  form  when  it  is  young,  yet,  when  full-grown,  has  a  spreading 
brond  head,  somewhat  in  the  manner  of  that  of  an  old  cedar  of  Leimnon. 
There  are  but  few  trees  in  Britain  which  have  assumed  this  character ;  but, 
according  Michaux,  it  is  common  in  the  swamps  of  America ;  and  it  has  aho 
begim  to  show  itself  in  some  of  the  old  trees  at  Whitton  and  Syon.  The 
bark  of  trees  which  grow  near  the  natural  beds  of  the  rivers,  and  are  half  the 
year  surrounded  with  water  to  the  height  of  3  ft.  or  4-  ft.,  is  lighter-coloured 
than  that  of  trees  which  stond  in  places  which  the  waters  do  not  reach ;  the 
wood,  also,  18  whiter,  less  resinous,  and  less  heavy.  These  arc  called  white 
cypresses.  The  others,  o^  which  the  bark  is  browner,  and  the  wood  heavier, 
more  rebinous,  and  of  a  duskier  hue,  are  called  black  cypresses;  whence  we 
have,  in  some  catalogues,  T.  d,  nigrum  ;  but  this  name  we  have  not  given  in  our 
list  of  varieties,  as  it  is  obviously  only  that  of  n  variation.  The  wood  is  fine- 
grained, and,  after  being  for  sometimeexposed  to  the  light,  becomes  of  a  reddish 
colour  t  it  possesses  great  strength  and  elasticity,  nnd^  is  lighter  and  less  re- 
sinous than  that  of  the  pines.  It  has  also  a  greater  power  of  resisting  heat 
and  moisture.  The  foliage  is  open,  light,  and  of  a  fresh  agreeable  tint:  each 
frond,  or  young  shoot,  is  +  in,  or  5  in.  long,  and  consists  of  two  parallel  row? 
of  leaves  upon  a  common  stera.  The  leaves  are  small,  fine,  and  somewhat 
arched,  with  the  convex  side  outwards.  In  the  autumn,  they  change  from  a 
light  green  to  a  dull  red,  and  soon  after  fall  off.  The  deci<luous  cypress  blos- 
soms m  Carolina  about  the  1st  of  February.  The  male  catkins  are  produced 
in  flexible  pendulous  aments,  and  the  female  in  very  small  bunches.  The 
cooea  are  about  as  large  tm  the  point  of  the  thumb,  hard,  roundish,  and  of  an 
uneven  surface.  The  seeds  are  small,  ligneous,  and  o(  irregular  shapes,  with 
a  cylindrical  kernel :  they  are  ripe  in  October,  and  retain  their  productive 
power  two  years.  {Lnvth.^  jWiVAx.,  and  obs.) 

The  deciduous  cypress,  in  America^  attains  its  largest  sire  in  the  swamps  of 
the  southern  states  and  the  Florida*,  on  the  deep  miry  soil  of  which  a  new  layer 
in  every  year  deposited  by  the  Homls.  These  trees,  which  are  sometimes  40  ft. 
in  circumference  at  the  base,  ore,  however,  always  at  least  three  times  as  thick 
there  as  they  are  in  any  other  part  of  the  trunk.  The  base  is  usually  hollow  for 
three  quarters  of  its  bulk  ;  and  its  surface  is  longitudinally  furrowed  with  deep 
tortuous  channels.  In  consequence  of  the  hollowness  and  comparative  worth- 
lessnesfi  of  the  lower  part  of  the  trunk,  the  negroes  raise  themselves  on  scaf- 
folds  5  ft.  or  6  ft,  from  the  ground,  when  the  trees  are  to  be  felled^  in  order  to 
cut  off  only  the  sound  part  of  the  tree.  The  roots  of  larj»e  treeA^  particularly  in 
situations  subject  to  inundation,  arc  charged  with  conical  protuberances,  com", 
monly  from  I  tt.  Oin.  to  2 ft,  high, and  sometime*  from  ^\\.  to  ift.  in  thickness  : 
they  are  always  hollow, smooth  on  the  surface,  and  covereil  with  a  reddish  bark, 
like  the  roots,  which  they  resemble  also  in  the  softness  of  their  wm«l.  Michuux 
Miys  that "  no  cause  can  be  assigned  for  their  existence :  they  are  peculiar  to  the 
deciduous  cypress,  and  begin  to  appear  when  it  is  only  ^*ft.  or  ^5  ft.  high,  They 
arc  made  use  o(  bv  the  negroes  for  bcc-hives."     He  adds  that  thev  exhibit 
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no  signs  of  vegetation,  and  that  he  haa  never  succee^led  in  obtaining  «hoots 
from  them  by  wounding  the  Burface,  and  covering  them  with  earth.  These 
tacts  are  confirmed  by  Dupratz,  the  author  of  Voyage  a  la  Louisitmef  who 
says  that  he  has  seen  protuberances  which  had  grown  up  from  the  roots  of 
deciduous  cypresses  atter  they  bud  been  cut  down,  in  the  form  of  a  sugar-loa^ 
to  the  height  of  10  ft.,  being  a  fourth  part  as  broad  as  they  were  high,  aad 
without  having  ever  produced  either  a  root  or  a  shoot.  Bosc,  who  mentioas 
this  on  Dupratz's  authority,  doubts  the  accuracy  of  his  observation,  and  saya 
that  he  never  saw  these  protuberances  of  more  than  1  ft.  in  height-  Flint, 
io  his  Geographic  and  History  of  the  H'estem  States^  mentions  these  **  curiously- 
shaped  knobs,"  which,  he  says,  are,  in  America,  commonly  called  "  cypress 
knees;"  while  the  hollow  base  of  the  trunk  is  called  "  the  tree's  buttock." 
•'  The  cypress,"  he  says,  *'  loves  the  deepest,  most  gloomy,  inaccessible,  and 
inundated  swamps;  and  seems  to  flourish  where  water  covers  its  roots  more 
than  half  the  year.  When  the  water  rises  from  8  ft.  to  10  ft.  from  the  over- 
flow of  the  rivers,  the  apex  of  the  tree's  buttock  is  just  on  a  level  with  the 
surface  of  the  water.  It  is  then,  in  many  places,  that  they  cut  it.  The 
negroes  surround  the  tree  in  periogues.  and  thus  get  at  the  tree  above  the 
large  antl  broad  buttock,  and  fell  it  witli  comparative  ease.  They  cut  oW  the 
straight  shaft  as  suits  tlicir  purpose,  and  float  it  to  a  rafl,  or  the  nearest  high 
grounds."  {Gcog.  and  Hitt.,  &c.,  vol.  i.  p.  62.)  The  knees  are  produced  abun- 
dantly by  the  large  trees  at  Syon  and  \\  hitton,  where  they  rise  upwards  uf  1  ft, 
above  the  surface  of  the  soil ;  and  more  than  double  tliat  height  from  the  roots 
under  water,  in  the  case  of  trees  growing  hy  the  sides  of  lakes  at  these  places. 
TJiesc  protuberances  are  shown  m  the  plate  of  the  full-grown  tree  of  this 
species  in  our  bat  Volume.  The  tree  is  of  comparatively  slow  growth  in 
the  tiimate  of  London  ;  and  the  fronds,  or  point:*  of  the  shoots,  are  frequently 
killed  buck  by  early  frosts.  Nevertheless,  it  attains  the  height,  tn  moist 
soils,  of  5  ft.  or  0  ft.  in  G  or  8  years,  and  of  15  ft.  in  12  or  15  years ;  and,  in 
4i^  or  qO  years,  it  is  4<>ft.  or  50  ft.  in  height.  The  largest  tree  in  the  envi- 
rons of  London  is  at  Whiiton,  where,  in  I834»  it  was  81  ft.  high,  with  a  trunk 
&  ft.  in  diameter  at  2  ft.  tram  the  ground.  There  are  trees  nearly  70  ft.  hiich  at 
Syon;  and  trees  at  Bagshot,  St.  Ann's  Hill,  and  Purser*8  Cross  which  have 
borne  male  blossoms  and  cones.  The  first  tree  on  record  which  bore  cones 
in  England  was  one  at  Wimbledon,  before  1752.  (See  History S)  The  tree 
thrives  well  in  Scotland,  and  also  in  the  climate  of  Paris,  aad  in  central 
Germany. 

Geography^  Tlic  deciduous  cypress  is  found  on  the  banks  of  the  Indian  River, 
a  small  streain  that  wuicrji  part  of  Delaware,  in  lat.  38°  50',  and  which  maybe 
considered  as  its  northern  boundary.  Hence,  proceeding  south  ward,  it  becomes 
more  abundant  in  the  swamps;  but,  in  Maryland  and  Virginia,  it  is  confined 
to  the  view  of  the  sea,  where  the  winter  is  milder,  and  the  summer  more 
intense.  Beyond  Norfolk,  its  limits  coincide  exactly  with  those  of  the  pine 
barrens;  and,,  in  the  Carolinas  and  Georgia,  it  occupies  a  great  part  of  the 
swamps,  which  border  the  rivers  after  they  have  left  the  mountains,  and 
entered  the  low  lands.  In  East  Florida,  the  soil  is,  in  general,  more  uni- 
form ;  and  here  the  long-leaved  pine  (f*.  austriilis)  and  deciduous  cypress 
are  very  abundant ;  the  one  on  the  low  grounds,  and  the  other  on  the 
uplands.  The  Mississippi,  from  its  mouth  to  the  river  of  the  Arkansas,  a 
distance  (following  it»  windings)  of  more  than  600  miles,  is  bordered  with 
marshes,  which,  at  the  annual  overflowing  of  this  mighty  stream,  form 
vast  expanse  of  waters.  In  Louisiana,  those  parts  ol  the  marshes  wl»« 
the  deciduous  cypress  grows  almost  alone  are  called  ci/jfriere*  or  cypr« 
vwainps,  as  those  in  which  it  is  mingled  with  the  white  cedar  are  called  cedar 
HwunipB,  and  they  sometimes  occupy  thousands  of  acres.  In  the  Floridas, 
these  awamps  are  contiguous  to  the  ijnmeasurable  tracts  covered  with  pines, 
and  called  pine  barrens;  or  with  tall  rank  grass,  and  called  savannahs.  In 
the  niidst  of  the  pine  forcst.s  and  savannaljs  is  seen,  here  and  there,  a  bog, 
or  a  plaali  of  water,  filled  with  deciduous  cypresses,  the  squalid  appearance  of 
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which,  when  they  exceed  18ft.  or  20  ft,  in  height,  proves  how  much  they  are 
affected  by  the  barrenness  of  the  sotK  From  these  particulars  an  idea  may  be 
formed  of  the  situations  and  soils  in  which  the  deciduous  c)pre8fles  are  found, 
over  an  extent  of  more  than  1500  iniie«^  from  their  first  appearance  in 
the  north,  to  the  MiasissippL  Michaux  adds  that  he  ha.s  »ome  reason  to 
believe  that  the  deciduous  cypress  h  found  iis  fur  south  nn  the  mouth  of  the 
Rio  del  Norte,  lat.  3<i°;  which,  if  we  measure  the  circuit  of  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico,  makes  a  range  for  this  tree  of  more  than  3UtlO  milcfl.  {Mickx.} 

History,  The  deciduous  cypreaa  appears  to  have  been  introduced  before 
16+0;  na  Parkinson,  writing  in  that  year,  speaks  of  it.  "  The  American e  ci- 
presseis,  sa  it  is  said,  in  sundrie  countries  of  the  North  America ;  its  seed  wa« 
brought  by  Master  Trudc^cant  from  Virginia,  and  sown  here,  and  doe  spring  very 
bravely."  {Park,  7%<^/.,  &c.,  p.  14-77.)  Miller»  speaking  of  this  tree,  says  : 
**  One  fn  the  gardens  of  John  Tnulescaot,  In  8outii  Lambeth,  near  Vauxhall, 
IB  uijwurds  of  30  ft.  high,  and  of  considerable  bulk  ;  and,  though  in  a  common 
yaraitt  present,  where  no  care  is  taken  of  it,  but,  on  the  contrary,  many  hooks 
are  driven  into  the  trunk  to  fasten  cords  thereto  for  drying  clothes,  yet  the 
tree  i«  in  great  health  and  vigour,  but  ha*  not  produced  any  fruit  as  yet, 
which  niuv  be  occasioi^ed  for  want  of  moisture ;  for  we  often  see  aquatic 
plants  will  grow  upon  a  drier  soil,  but  yet  are  seldom  so  productive  of  either 
flowers  or  fruit  as  those  which  remain  growing  in  the  water,"  {DwLj  ed.  1731 .) 
In  a  subsequent  edition,  Miller  says  :  '*  There  is  also  a  pretty  large  tree  of 
this  kind  now  growing  in  the  gardens  of  Sir  Abraham  Janscn,  Bart.,  nt  Wim- 
bledon, in  Surrey,  which  has  produced  a  great  qiiuniity  of  cones  for  some  years 
past,  which,  in  favourable  seasons,  come  to  maturity ;  and  the  seeds  have  l>eeti 
as  good  as  those  which  have  been  brought  from  America.  This  tree  was  trans- 
planted when  it  was  very  large,  which  nas  stunted  its  growth,"  and  may  have 
thrown  it  into  fruit.  (See  Dict.^  cd.  1752.) 

The  deciduous  cypress  appears  to  have  been  introduced  into  Scotland 
about  I74C:  us  Dr.  Walker,  in  1776,  speaks  of  a  fine  tree  of  it  in  the  grounds 
at  Loudon  Castle,  in  Ayrshire,  which,  nc  says,  was  then  30  years  old,  and  to  ft. 
high.  This  tree,  he  adds,  was  "  the  only  considerable  tree  oi  the  kind  in  North 
Britjiin,  It  was  feathered  down  to  the  ground  with  branches  j  and  is,  without 
exception,  tlic  most  elegant  tree  of  the  kind  to  be  seen  in  our  climate.  It 
used  formerly  to  be  kept  in  the  greeii-housc,  which,  from  this  instance,  appears 
quite  unnecessary,  as  the  tree  has  never  suffered  in  winter.  It  stood  well 
sneltered,  and  in  a  heavy  clay  soil."  (Euaui,&c.^  p.  BO.)  Humboldt  mentions 
that  there  are  some  trees  in  Mexico,  which  were  planted  in  the  garden  of  the 
emperor  there,  before  the  Spanish  invasion  ;  and  it  is  probably  to  these  that 
Ward  alludes  in  his  Mexico.  **  The  cypress  of  Monteiuma,"  he  says, "  stands 
in  the  gardens  of  Chapultipec,  near  Mexico ;  and,  as  it  had  attained  its  full 
growth  when  that  monarch  was  on  the  throne  (1520),  it  must  now  be  nearly 
400  years  old.  The  trunk  is  41  ft.  in  circumference,  and  it  is  so  high  as  to 
appear  slender."  At  Santa  Maria  de  Tula,  in  Oaxaca,  is  a  cypress  93^  ft.  in 
circumference. 

Boinnical  Hitiory,  Parkinson,  in  1640,  expresses  his  doubts  that  this 
tree  was  not  "  a  true  cipresse,"  and  sucgests  that  it  must  have  been  called 
HO  from  the  fragrance  of  the  wood.  It  was,  however,  classed  by  Linnaeus, 
and  all  succeeding  botanists,  as  a  6'upressus,  till  M.  UichartI,  in  tne  Annalct 
du  Musee^  torn.  xvi.  p.  269.,  constituted  it  a  genus,  under  the  name  of  Tax6- 
diuui ;  which  name  was  applied  from  the  leaves  being  disposed  in  the  same 
manner  as  those  of  the  yew.  Two  years  afterwards,  M.  Mirbel  and  M. 
Schulx:rt  described  it  as  a  separate  genus,  under  the  name  of  Schulwrtw 
(Nouv.  Bull,  dcla  Soc,  Phii.,  iii.  p.  Isf3.)  ;  but  the  name  of  Taxodiimi  having 
been  applied  first,  and  accompanied  by  a  scientific  description,  necessarily 
takes  precedence. 

Frmtertk'M  and  UirM.  The  wood  is  universally  employed,  throughout  the 
United  States,  for  the  be^t  kind  of  shingles ;  and  in  Louiiiiana  it  is  used 
for  almost  every  other  purpose  to  which  timber  is  a|)plied.     Nearly  all  the 
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houiyes  in    New   Orleans,  in 

1819,   Michaux    informs    us, 

were  of  wootl,  and  not  only 

the   fnime^  but  the   interior 

work  and  the  outer  covering, 

were,  in  most  cases, of  cypresw. 

The   shioglcs   made  of  this 

wooii  are  split  off"  parallel  to 

the   concentric  circlca.      At 

iJorfolk,  in  Virp;inia,  near 
,.tl»e  Dismal  8wanip,  immense 
'quantities  of  shingles  are  made 
-|)oth  of  this  wood  and  of  that 

of  the  white  cedar.  Through- 
out the  southern  states,  it  is 

ORcd  for  the  interior  fitting  up 

of  brick  houses,  for  window 

sashes,  and  panels  of  doors 

exposed  to  the  weather  j  and 

cabinet-makers  use  it  for  die 

drawers,    dc.,  of  mahogany 

furniture.  It  has  been  em- 
ployed, in  Louisiana,  for  the 

ma^ts   and  sides   of  vessels; 

and  is  often  used  for  canoes, 

which,  when  fashioned  from 

a  sintile trunk, and  about  30  ft. 

long  and  5  ft.  wide,  are  light, 

BoUd,  and  more  durable  than 

those  formed  of  any  other  tree. 

It  makes  excellent  and  very 

durable  posts  for  ft^nces,  and 

f  11  pes  to  convey  water  under  ground  ;  particuhirly  the  kind  grown  on  dry 
and,  and  calleti  the  black  cypress,  the  wood  of  which  is  more  resinous  and^ 
solid  than  that  of  the  white.  A  resin,  of  an  agreeuble  odour  and  red  colouf^ 
exudes  from  the  bark;  but  not  in  sufficient  abundance  to  be  used  for  the* 
purposes  of  cominerce,  though  more  copioys  than  that  of  the  white  cedar: 
the  negroes  prefer  it  to  tli.it  of  the  pine«  for  dressing  wounds.  The  protu- 
berances formed  by  the  roots,  an  already  observed,  are  used  by  the  negroes  as 
bee-hives.  In  Enf^land.the  decidtious  cypress  is  only  vahied  as  an  ornamental 
tree;  and  the  delicacy  of  its  fobai^e,  and  the  graceful  pendent  disposition  o( 
its  lower  branches,  insure  it  a  place  in  every  collection  where  the  soil  is  natu- 
rally moist,  or  where  it  cnn  be  pluntcd  in  the  ^^cinity  of  water.  The  noble 
trees  at  Syon  and  Whitlon  are  admired  by  all  who  have  seen  them.  The 
most  graceful  peudent-liramhed  tree  which  we  have  seen  is  that  at  St.  Ann*s 
Hill,  already  mentioned  ;  and,  in  the  woo<l  at  White  Knights,  there  are  above 
a  score  of  young  trees,  so  different  in  their  foliage,  in  the  fastigiate,  spreading, 
or  pendulous  disposition  of  their  branches,  and  also  in  the  twisted  or  flattened 
S-ranked  arrangement  of  the  leaves,  that  each  might  be  considered  as  a  dis> 
tinct  variety. 

SuU,  Propnfifition,  Sf-c,  A  rich  moist  soil  is  required  to  produce  the  deci- 
duous cypres?>  of  any  sire,  and  it  wdl  not  thrive  in  elevated  situations.  The 
species  is  increased  by  seeds,  which  are  procured  from  iaiportiisd  cones :  they 
may  be  treated  in  all  respects  like  those  of  the  common  evergreen  cypresi^ 
ancl,  like  them,  come  op  the  first  year.  The  tree  may  also  be  propagated  by 
cuttingfl,  put  in  in  autumn,  in  »and  or  beath  soil,  m  the  shade,  and  kept 
moist ;  a  practice  which,  Bosc  observes,  is  in  use  in  the  nurseries  at  Orleans, 
but  not  in  those  at  Paris.  Cuttings  of  the  winter*s  wood,  or  of  the  sum- 
mer's shoots  with  the  leaves  on,  will  root  in  a  vessel  of  water  in  a  very  few 
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weeks ;  and^  if  an  nch  of  soil  be  placed  at  the  bottom  of  the  vciisel,  the 
fibres  will  root  into  it,  and  the  plants  may  be  used  as  if  they  had  been  struck 
in  the  usual  maivncr.     Layers,  put  down  in  moist  sail,  root  the  first  year. 

Staiitfift.  tn  the  Neighbourhood  of  Londnn.  At  Whitton,  H  u  61  ft.  high,  diamfter  of  the  trunk 
5  ft.  At  Sft.  (taia  the  Brouod;  »t  Purter'*  CroHt  it  \*  tietw<>«o  71' ft  and  H(>ft.  hij;h  (thi*  tree  baa 
borne  cmia  and  male  DlM«oniil  ;  at  Abereora  Priory,  at  Staninorc,  it  ti  tt  n.  hijrti,  {liatnelFr  of  the 
head  75  ft;  at  Muiwell  Hkll,  it  ii  i3  ft.  high;  at  Keimood,  .W  ytiar*  pUnletl,  it  ti  44Jft.  hi^h,  liio. 
meter  of  the  trunk  <£  ft.  Htii.,  and  of  the  head  S4  ft> ;  Mt  (iunnenbtiry  Pnrk  ll  U  5J  ft.  high,  diameter 
of  the  trunk  I  ft.  din.;  at  York  Houcc,  Twickenham,  it  la  ftin.  high,  diameter  ufllte  tinnk  3ft.. 
and  or  the  head  'ilft. ;  and  at  Syon  there  are  aereral  from  60  ft.  to  70ft.  hlKh.arHl.  pmung  cthen.the 
tree  of  which  we  have  given  a  portrait  in  our  lajt  Voluaae.  — »  South  of  I<onrton.  In  Cornwall,  at  Port 
Elliot,  80  veari  planted.  It  I*  S!)  ft.  hifh.  diameter  oflhe  trunk  3ft  .and  nfi  he  head  jOH.  In  HftTOi*. 
♦hire,  at  Strathfleldaaye,  It  i#  4eft.  hitrh,  with  a  trunk  J  ft,  ♦in.  in  diameter-  In  Surrey,  at  St.  Ann"* 
Hill,  J5  year* planted,  itui^ft-  high,  ilibtneterofihe  trunks  ft.,  and  of  the  hcjid  30ft.,  tiearingoonc* 

abundantly North  of  Ixmdon.     la  Borkihire,  at  iJitton  Park.  IN)  ;year»  old,  it  if  80  ft.  high,  with  a 

trunk  3  ft.  6 in.  in  diameter.  In  Cambridgechire,  at  Wimmile,  45  yean  (tlantrd,  it  li  only  V7  ft.  high. 
In  E•M!X,atHrUnd^  tO  year*  planted, it  U  13ft.  high.  In  Kcrefonlthire,al  Haffield,  11  ycar»  pluntrd. 
it  i4  Hft.  high.  In  LeleeateMbire,  at  Elvajiton  Cartle,  16  year*  planted.  It  ii  15 ft.  high.  In  !*u(ro]k,jit 
Great  LiverTnore,3S  yean  planted,  it  i«  57  ft»  high,  the  rflameter  of  the  trunk  1  ft.  ^  in.,  and  r<f  the  head 
18  ft.  In  WanvicktJiire,  at  Combe  Abbey,  it  i»  47  ft.  higli,  the  dimnrter  of  the  trunk  fi ft.  ci  in.,  and 
of  (he  head  H  It.  In  Worcefterihire,  at  Croome,  dO  >eurt  planted,  it  it  a.?  ft.  high,  the  diameter  uf 
the  trunk  2  ft.,  and  of  the  head  40 ft  In  York«htr«,  at  Studley,  the  very  handtome  tree  of  which 
Jig.  3330.  la  a  portrait,  36  ft.  high.  —  In  Scotland,  in  Aynhire.at  FullartoD,  99  jemn  planted,  it  ia  ^  ft 
high.— Iti  Ireland,  Id  the  county  of  Down,  at  Ballyloady.  8S  year*  planted,  it  in  1«i  ft.  h<gh.  -~  Iti 
Fnnee.  In  the  Botanic  Oarden  at  Toulon,  38  year*  planted,  it  it  SO  ft.  high,  the  circumference  of  the 
trunk  lUft.  4  in.  On  the  Oovemment  Farm  of  Kanibouillet  mtk  tCTenU  fru'in  fii  ft.  to  70  ft.  high, 
with  trunki  about  lUft.  in  circumference;  and  leveral  oihem  with  trunlki  from  :ift.  to  8  ft.  in  eir- 
cuinfvrf'iK^.  At  Arrambew,  in  the  BoUnic  Garden,  SO  yeari  old,  it  !•  from  30  ft.  to40  ft-  high,  the 
dtatneler  of  the  trunk  1  ft.  £  in,,  and  of  the  heed  ';:4ft.  In  AuHrta.  near  Vienna,  at  Briick  on  the 
Lertha,  3o  yean  i>lante<l,  it  i§  .'V>  ft.  high,  the  diameter  nfthe  trunk  1  ft.  6  in.,  and  of  the  head  13  fu 
—  In  Frutfia,  at  Berlin.at  Sam  Souci,  frora  V>  to  .W  yean  old.  It  U  Soft,  high,  the  diameter  of  the 
trunk  1  ft-,  and  of  the  head  9  ft.  —  In  Italy,  In  Lombardy.  at  Mnnia,  ^4  year*  planted,  it  i*  bitt^ 
high,  the  cireumferenee  of  the  trunk  4ft.  S  In.,  and  the  diamrter  of  the  head  4')  ft.  —  In  America,  at 
Philadelphia,  in  BartraiD'i  Botanic  Garden,  it  u  ISUft  htgh,  wiih  a  irujil  i**  ft  In  cim  umference, 
above  the  bututek. 

Commercial  StoiuHct,     Price  of  cones,  in  London,  3«.  ^.,p*— x 

per  quart;  plants  ]«.  each  :  at  Bollwyller,  plants  ore  from         '^         '" 
I  franc  to  ?  francs  j  and  at  New  York,  50  cents. 

f   T.  umpervirmt  I^JOib.  Pin.,  ed.  *.,  a  t  fit. ;  our  fig.  SS40.  to  our 
and  >^.  8341.  of  the  natural  alK.     The  evergreen  Taxo- 
dium.    LtiJ'  ' I <,  linear,  acute,  evergreen, con- 

aceoui,  gla'  .    (/wmmA.)     An  evergreen  tree. 

Branchlct*  > ,  gtatnoua,    Lcurea  Hneer^  acuie, 

dlrttchoat,  corraoeouf,  glabrfiua ;  opaque  and  ihining  on 
both  tUlntt  keeled  beneath,  flat  on  the  margin ;  ^  in.  to 
1141.  loof/l  line  broad,  decurrent.  Oalbulu*  tertnlttal, 
Mlitary.  rouodUh.  with  «hort  imbricated  wale*  at  the  ha**  j 
■calea  trapeinidal,  pelute,  thick,  fungoui  and  woody; 
rough  above,   and  radiately  itrtated ;   depreued  in  the 


K^ 


centre,  terminating  at  the  hue  in  a  (hick  angular  pedicel 

any ' 
Ptn.)     Thit  opeelea  waa  dlomvered  by  Mr 


JJevda  many  tn  a 


Dgatt 
•ingle 


angular,  yeltowi«h.  {ha 

Meuiiet.  on 
the  north. w«'<fi  coaat  of  America,  in  Vl^X  ;  and   immen«e 


tret*  -i-n  by  Dr.  Coulter  In  ISSB  j  but  it  ha« 

(tot    .  *duced.    It  will  probably  prove  hardv  i 

and,  It*  introduction  would  be  exceedingly 


and 

colour,  ai>d  cnntinn, 
A  native  of  the  C.i| 
and  flowering   ui  Apr 
greenhoufC. 


T  cnpiHiti  rupr6**ua/unlper61de«  Lin.  Sfk.  PL,  i. ; 

Afrirnti.  Of  Vnpr,  CvproM ,    hs*  the  bMnc^r-s  Influc 
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JUNI'PERUS  L.    The  Juniper. 


/lientt/lration.     Lin.  f^en.,  So.  I1S4.  i  Reich..  1(40. 
.fiiM  ,  lis.  J  f.amb.  Pin,.  2. 


Lin.  SysL  Dice^cia  Monail('l|ihiiiu 

Schrcb.,  1554,  \  fla>rln.,  t.  9L  ;  Tourn-,  t.  »U 
Warhholdrr,  O^r. 
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vcscf  £». 

The  wood 

Tbe  berries  ire 

but  in 

IS  united  with  an  acrid  ptincipkv  as  in  the  aarin* 
lies  of  the  ooauDoa  jumper  tecrete  n«Ar,  m»  vdt 
W7 


rope,  Aan,  Afika,  ■nd  Ami 
[•t  all  tJie  ■pedes  baBorear 
«Bif>lojrcd  m  mecfidDe  as  a 
the  aromatic 
to  Royle,  the  be 
as  an  fasenrial   oil.     Tbe  _ 

The  ooounoa  joaiper  w  found  in  moat  parts  of  Europe  and  Kortb 
■nd  it  was  also  seen  bj  Capt.  Webb  on  the  Keetee  Pass,  b  the  HiiiialaTtti 
Vhere  it  is  catted  Bilhara,  also  Padma,  and  Pumaroa  ;  and  by  Bfr.  Ingle*,  m 
^'Kunawar*     Here  there  is  alao  anocher  spedes^  J,  reiiddca  Ro^  (?  X  reourra 
Ham.}^  called  Qogul  hj  tbe  ostiTes^  and  employed  lor  bunung  as  inccnae  in 
Ehdr  rebgK^tn  ceremanies.     The  most  comiDon  spedes,  bowerer,  in   imfia. 
b  J.  sqiMunftsa  Roylr  (J.  squamaU  D.  Don),  occunii^  on  such  mountains  as 
Choor  and  Kedarkauta,  aft  high  as  1  l.OOOlt. ;  as  well  as  near  Neetee,  &c. ; 
and  on  Peer  PunjaJ,  as  well  as  Gossainthan.     hi  the  last-meotiooed  place, 
V,  recunra  is  also  found.    As  there  is  some  cfifficultY  in  distinguialiing  the 
Vpedes,  it  is  not  easy  to  ascertain  what  species  is  called  bastard,  orereenin^ 
cedar,  in  contradistioction  to  the  Hunakya  cedar  wood  (Jboipcnis  excosaX^ 
found  in  Ooasaintban*  in  Kamaoii^  and  on  the  confines  of  Tartary.     T*  ~ 
in  its  folbee,  reaembles  Cupr^ssus  tomldisa,  spectmens  of  which,  indeed, 
nnsed  with  chose  of  J,  excel sa  in  the  East  Indian  herbarium.     The  fat 
appears  to  be  the  plant  called  Theloo  by  the  natirea,  and  seen  by  Uuree 
between  Simla  and  Phagoo,  near  a  small  pkce  of  water ;  and  by  M« 
Air,  a  very  intelligent  plant  collector,  near  Saughee  Ke  Ghat,  a  hi^  hiH 
to  the  southward  of  RoK     It  is  also  found  in  Kamaoo,  near  Neetee,  Siml^ 
and  in  Kunawar.  {Ro^te  JU.)    Tbe  species,  with  the  exception  of  three  or 
four,  which  have  grown  to  some  size,  and  ripened  fruit  in   England,  are 
very  iiDperfectly  known  to  British  cultivators ;  and,  probably,  some  of  those 
kinds  which  we  have  given  as  distinct  species  may  prove   not   to    be   so. 
We  could  not,  however,  avoid  this,  (rom  the  impossibility  of  seeing  any 
pbints  of  luany  of  the  kinds,  but  those  which  were  quite  young.     All   the 
spedes  are  readQy  profiagatcd  by  seeds,   which  retain  their  vi^ity.  when 
kept  in  the  berry,  for  several  ytars;  and,  when  sown,  lie  one  year,  and  often 
two  years,  before  they  come  up.     They  may  alao  be  increaaied  by  cuttii^p^ 
planted  in  sandy  soil,  in  a  shady  situation,  in  the  autumn,  and  covered  with 
a  hand-glass  durmg  winter;  or  by  layers. 

InMects,  The  juniper  is  not  much  frequented  by  insects.  Two  speciea 
British  lepidopterous  insects,  however,  derive  thor  names  from  feeding  up 
this  tree;  namely,  Thera  juiiiperata,  a  very  rare  species  of  Cieometndie 
(Si^p^'  I^iuMt.^  pi.  3 1.  f.  2.) ;  and  Anacampsts  Juniperella  (one  of  the  75ntid«). 
Three  species  of  Linn^ean  Heintptera,  also,  are  named  from  their  inhabiting 
this  plant;  namely,  Pentatoma  juniperina  (one  of  the  field  bugs),  A^phia 
junfperi  (a  species  o^  plant  lou.se),  and  71irfps  juniperi ;  as  well  as  a  aaw-flj 
(Tenthrcdo  juniperi).  — J.  LK  W. 

The  ¥ungi  are  not  very  numerous.  On  the  leaves  of  Ju- 
ni|)erus  communis  are  found  Hysteriuin  /Hnastri  var. 
Jiinff^eri  Fr.^  Ilysterium  JunSpert  G?rrr.,  t.  26.,  and  our 
J!g.  2342.  i  and  Podis&ma  foliJcolum  Berk.  On  the  living 
branches  are  found  Gymnosporungium  Jun(pert  Z/r.,  and 
PotUsoraa  ./unlperi  communis  Fr.,  which  arc  a  kind  of  per- 
tnnial  niilJew,  resembling  in  structure  Pucclni<e,  with  the 
addition  of  copious  gelatine.  On  Junfperus  5abina  occurs 
Podisoma  ./unipcri  A'abinac.  —  M.  J.  B.  2m 


CHAP.  CXJII. 


C0NI'FER«.      JUNI  PERU8. 


SiSS 


}  i.  OxycedrL — Leaves  spreading  in  the  adult  planis.     D.  Don, 
•  1.7.  coMMU^Nis  X.     The  common  Juniper. 


Bot,  L  llOa:  Hook. 


;  hagi.  ¥\cw,i.  p.  2^1.  i  N.  Uu 


l§ialMeatiim.  Un.  S)x  PL.  U70. ;  WUM.,  4.  p.  B5S. ;  FL  Br,  lOgS. 
Sdoi; iDO.  i  Woodv.,  t.  95.  j  MilL  H1u*t,  t  9S.  i  Ehr,  PL  Off,  -Ha  ;  I 
Biat,  &  p.  46.  i  Hook.  Brit  F1..  p,  4M, ;  LindL  Sjrn.,  p.  Ml.  i  Lodd.  CaC^  ed.  JSJtfi  Bon  Jud. 

•d.ia37. 

IfaHWMWWtf.    J.  Ka  IfielA,,  //(fit  /l)!^.,  2.  p.  31!).  i  J.  vutgkru,  &c..  Rait  S^n.,  tH,  Bavk.  HM^  1. 

WlTE  i*.  «ia,  i»rJ«*.  f*iM.,  ^^  .  fJrr   F*«  .  Vrjo  .  Aftf«A    fWi-r.,  l-  p.  UH,  Cam.  HpU.,  p.  53.,  Lob. 

Je.^  8.  11.  «ye. ;  .7.  minor  Fu  '     ''  ^       •    ,  t  44 ,  flj/fc:A.  Wii/..  p,  fi?, ;  J,  cc»fntntini»  «AkfcUlla 

Fatt.  Hoat.,  2.  p.  12. ;  J.  ni,  .  .'.  lUiHlt.,  1,  lib.  U.  p.  9U!>,  i  J.  minor  moutiiu  C. 

J!few*, /*«fc  ;  OetK'vrtercou.  '  r  WuchfujIJer,  Gtr. 

JSiurai^«.    EngL  BoC,  L  Ixuj.  .   V,..,^*  ,  l  :t.  ;  Mill    JlluM.,  i.  9S. ;  N.   Du  Him..  I,  J5.  £1.  ; 

Ha/nc  Abbild.,  t.  S06.  }  our  J^.  SiMti.  (O  our  luuaI  muJc  ;  aikd  jf^.  i2.S1ia  uf  Ihv  oaturBl  tiie, 

(SJtwr.  CAar.,  4'''-  Leaves  in  threca,  apreading,  jmicronate.  Berries  longish, 
(^Willd.)  An  evergreen  shrub ;  a  native  of  Europe,  North  America,  and 
Asia ;  flowering  in  May. 

mj.c.  1  mlgaris  Park.  Thcat.,  1029.,  Mart.  Mill.,  No.  7.;  J.  v.  frtiticdw 
BauA.  Pin.,  p.  488. ;  J.  c.  ertciis  Fnrx/t  Fl.  Amcr.  Sept.,  u.  p.  (J4fi.  — 
Leaves,  according  to  Hayne,  ^  in.  in  length.  A  bushy  shrub,  from 
3  ft.  to  5  ft.  high ;  but,  in  favourable  situations,  growing  much 
higher.  {WiM.) 

*  J.  c,  2  tuecka  Mart.  Mill.,  Alt.  Hort.  Kew.,  ed.  2.»  v. 

p.  +1+, ;  J,  suecica  Mill.  Diet,,  No.  2. ;  J,  vulgaris  irbor 

Bauk. ;  the  Swedish,  or  true,  Juniper  ;  {jif*,  ^34-3.)  has 

the  leaves    spreading   and   acute,   and    according    to 

Hay  tie,  1  in.  in  length;  and  the  branches  erect,  with 

oblong  friiit.      This  kind  was  supposed  by  Miller  to 

be  a  species,  because  he  found  it  alwnvs  conic  true  from 

seed.     It  generally  attains  the  height  of  10  ft,  or  12ft.» 

and  sometimes  of  16ft.  or  1 8  ft.     The  branches  are 

more  erect  than  those  of  the  common  juniper;  the 

leaves  are  narrower,  they  end  in  more  acute  points, 

and  are  placed  farther  asunder  on  the  branches ;  the 

berries  arc  also  larger  and  lunger.     It  is  a  native  of 

Sweden,  Dennnark,  and  Norwuy,  and  is  in  common 

cultivation  in   British  nurseries.     The  leaves  of  the 

plants  in  the   Horticultural  Society's  Garden,  which        * 

are  marked  •/.  suecica,  and  also  those  of  the  plants 

that  are  sold  for  that  variety,  or  species  in  the  British  nurseries,  arc 

rather  shorter  than  those  of  the  common  juniper ;  or,  at  all  events^ 

not  longer.     Perhaps  the  variety  J.  c.  obbinga,  mentioned  below, 

which  has  leaves  an  inch  long,  and  the  fruit  oblong, 

may  be  the  true  Swedish  Juniper. 

•  J.  c.  3  nana  Willd.  8p.  PI.,  iv.  p.  854.  ,*  J,  communis  ^ 

Fl.  Br.,  \{)m.,  Li^htJ\,  p.  62+.,  Lin.  Sp.  PL,  1470. ; 
J.  c.  sax&tiliB  Pali,  Ko*t,  n,  t.  54. ;  ./.  No.  I6GI. 
tlaU,  Httt,,  ii.  p.  320, ;  J.  alpina  Hay  Syn.,  444., 
7/fliiA.  Ifut.,  i.  ot.  2.  p.  301.  f.  302.,  Clus.  HuL,  p.  3H., 
Pann.,  (>.  26.  I.  25.,  Lwid.  Cat.,  ed.  1836  ;  J.  alpinu 
minor  Crn^.  Emac,  1372- ;  .A  minor  mont^na,  &c., 
Bauk.  Pin.,  489.,  M  Du  Ham.,  vi.  p.  46. ;  J.  nana 
SmUh  EnfiL  Ft,,  iv.  p.  252.;  J,  tdbfricji  Itort^i  J. 
diiurica,  Hori,;  J,  c  montiiun  AU,  Hort.  Kew.,  v. 
p.  415. ;  and  our  jS^f.  2344.;  has  the  leaves  brooder 
und  thicker,  and  the  fruit  longer,  than  the  epe-  S344 
cies. 
*  J.  c.  4  obUmf^a,  J.  obl6ngn  Hort.,  {fe.  2.3443)  has  longer 
IcMVca  than  any  other  variety,  and  AUiatl  obUnic  fruit. 
There  i*  a  large  buah  of  tilts  variety  in  the  llurticulturul  i<ocicty*s 
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Garden,  which  is  o«ly  4  ft,  high,  after  having  been  planted  12  jrear3» 

and  which  was  received 
fror«  M.  Godefroy,  Ville 
d'Avrav,  uear  Paris. 


234. 


23*f» 


83*7 


fc  J,  c.  &  o.pSfuiuIa.  (Jig.  2345.)^  We  apply  this  name  to  n  plant  at  ICew, 
which  reseroblea  that  in  the  Horticutlural  Society's  Garden,  in 
every  respect,  except  that  the  habit  of  the  main  branches  is  fiosti" 
giate ;  and  the  points  of  the  shoots  pendulous.  It  foniis  a  very 
graceful  plant,   about  5  ft.  high. 

«  J.  c.  6  canadensis,  J.  canadensis  Lodd.  Cnt.^  ed. 
1836,  (Jig,  2347.)  is  a  handsome  vigorous-grow- 
ing vanet]^,  coming  near  in  foliage  to  /.  c.  nana ; 
but,  as  we  have  only  seen  a  small  plant  of  it  in 
the  collection  of  Messrs.  Loddiges,  we  are 
unable  to  depict  the  particular  feature  in  which 
it  differs  from  the  species.  In  Lawson'a 
Manual^  a  variety  of  this  name  is  referred  to 
J.  Virginian  a. 

a.  J.  r  »  drpr^t$a  PuiP»h  Ti  Amer.  Sept,  W.  64S.,  it  a  native  of 
North  AmerfcA,  wifl  *lt>«  not  ifrow  above  1  ft  or  2  ft.  hi^jh  ; 
though  itj  root  will  Miractimc*  cover  b  ipace  of  from  15  ft.  to 
aa  ft  in  dwmrter.  It  doca  not  appear  to  have  been  introduced. 
Pouibljr  thii  may  be  the  J.  canad^nfiiof /^<f.  Co/,,  No.  fKabove, 

Ot)i€T  Varieties,  In  Loddiges's  Catalogue^  there  are 
J,  cracovia  and  J.  hibemica,  very  small  plants,  but 
obviously  belongini;  toX  conimiinia.  There  can  be  no 
doubt  of  this,  though  as  in  the  case  of  J.  c.  canadensis 
in  the  same  coilection,  we  cannot  point  out  in  whut 
the  difference  consists.  There  are  other  names  cur- 
rent in  the  nurseries,  in  some  of  which  they  are  applied  to  J.  commnilmis,  in 
others  to  J,  *yabina,  and  in  others  to  J.  virginiana. 

Detcriptiofif  ^c.  The  common  juniper,  in  its  native  habitats,  is  a  low 
fihmb,  seldom  rising  more  than  3  ft.  high,  and  sending  out  many  spreading 
tough  branches,  which  incline  on  every  side,  and  are  covered  with  a  smooth 
brown  or  reddish  barkj  with  a  tinge  of  purple.  The  bark  of  the  young 
branches  is  green  ;  but  that  of  the  trunk  and  old  wood  is  of  a  greyish  brown, 
cracked  and  scaly-  Leaves  narrow,  awl-shaped,  ending  in  acute  points* 
placed  by  threes  round  the  branches,  pointing  outwards ;  bright  green  on 
one  side,  and  grey  on  the  other ;  continuing  througliout  the  year.     The  raale 
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flowers  are  Bometimes  on  the  same  plant  with 
the  females,  though  at  a  distance  from  them ; 
but  they  are  coninionly  on  distinct  plants.  The 
female  flowers  are  succeeded  by  roimilish  her* 
rica,  which  are  first  green,  hut,  when  ripe,  are 
of  a  dark  purple  or  blackish  blue  colour,  co- 
vered with  a  bloom.  They  continue  on  the 
bush  two  years,,  and  are  sessile  m  the  axils  of 
the  leaves.  They  are  juiceless,  Bpongy-fleshcd, 
and  each  contuiriii  3  stones.  Each  berry  !:» 
marked  at  top  with  3  raised  dots  and  a  3-forkcd 
Cfroijve,  received  at  bottom  into  a  very  small  star- 
red involucre.  When  planted  in  a  deep  sandy 
loam,  the  common  juniper  will  grow  loft,  or 
It) ft.    hii^h,  and  will  form  a  handsome  bushy  ^348 

shrub.  In  Birch  WomI,  near  Farningham,  is  the  juniper  o(  yvhkh/g,  2350.  is  a 
portrait  to  a  scale  of  I  in,  to  \2  ft.,  for  the  drnwini?  of  which  we  are  indebted 
to  J.  F,  Chrialy,  Esq.  This  remarkable  tree  is  20  It.  hi^h,  with  a  trunk  5  ft, 
8  in,  in  circumference  at  the  base,  and  4  ft.  1  in,  at  *i  ft.  from  the  ijround.  In 
the  f^rounds  at  Pain's  Ilill  is  a  hush  15  ft.  high,  and  36  ff.  in  diameter.  At 
White  Knights,  there  are  several  hundreds  of  plants,  varying 
in  height  from  2  ft.  to  12  ft. ;  but  the  largest  of  tlie  species  in 
England  is  probably  that  at  Wardour  Castle,  which  is  30  ft,  fiigh. 
Of  the  variety  ■/.  c.  2  suecica,  there  is  a  specimen  at  Farnham 
Ciistle,40ft,  high.  The  rate  of  growth  of  the  taller-growing 
varieties,  in  the  climate  of  London,  is  from  6  in,  to  9  in.  a 
year,  tiJJ  the  plants  are  6  ffc.  or  Hft.  hi^h,  after  which  they 
grow  more  slowly ;  and  their  duration  is  more  than  a  cen- 
tury. 

Geogjraphi/.  The  juniper  is  common  in  all  the  northern 
parts  of  Europe,  both  in  fertile  and  barren  soils,  on  hiUf*  and 
m  valleys,  in  open  sandy  plains  or  in  moist  and  close  woods. 
On  the  sides  of  the  hills,  its  trunk  grows  tall;  Imt  on  the  ^349 
tops  of  rock^  mountains,  and  in  bog^,  it  is  only  a  shrub.  In 
England,  it  is  found  chiefly  on  open  douns,  in  a  chalky  or 
aandy  soil.  In  the  southern  countries  of  Europe,  it  is  less  common,  except  In 
very  elevated  situations.  According  to  Pursfi,  it  is  found  in  North  America, 
about  rocks,  near  the  falls  of  rivers,  in  Canada,  and  the  we^^tern  port  of  New 
York  J  and  the  variety  J.  c,  depressa  in  the  t.tate  of  New  York,  and  particu- 
larly  in  the  province  of  Maine,  m  rocky  or  gravelly  situations.  The  common 
juniper,  he  adds,  "  may  probably  have  been  originally  brought  from  Europe  j 
but  the  variety,  or,  probably,  distinct  species,  -/.  c.  depressa,  seems  to  be 
really  a  native."  (Purth  Ft.  Amrr,  Sept.,  ii.  p.  64-6.)  In  Asia,  the  common 
junif)€r  was  found  by  Cant.  Webb  in  Nepal,  and  on  the  Bhotan  Alps.  In  all 
these  countries  it  gcneraliy  grows  in  dry  boil,  and  never  attains  a  large  size 
but  in  soils  which  are  dry  and  deep. 

Hiiiary.  The  juniper  is  mentioned  in  the  Bib/e^  in  the  First  Book  of 
Kings,  as  the  tree  under  which  the  prophet  Elijah  took  refuge  in  the  wilder. 
ne>4s  of  Beersheba,  to  avoid  the  persecution  of  King  Ahab.  It  was  known  to 
the  Urecks,  who  used  its  berries  medicinally,  though  they  thought  its  shade 
unwholesome.  Fliny  says  the  juniper  has  the  same  properties  as  the  cedar  ; 
adding  that,  ui  his  time,  it  grew  in  Spain  to  a  great  size;  but  that  wherever 
it  grows  itn  hetu't  is  always  sound.  He  also  soys  that  a  piece  o(  juniper 
wood,  when  ignited,  will,  if  covered  witti  iishes  of  the  same  wood,  keep  on 
fire  a  whole  year.  It  is  mentioned  l>^  Vtrgil,  who  says  that  its  shade  is  hurt- 
ful lM»th  to  men  and  corn.  The  species  referred  to  bv  the  classical  writers  is, 
in  all  probability,  not  the  common  Juniper,  but  the  Phienician,  or  some  other 
species  of  the  south  of  Europe,  The  botanists  of  the  middle  ageis  appear  to 
nave  lirnl  a  higli  optuion  of  the  virtuea  of  the  common  juniper.    1  mgu^  asserts 
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that  it«  berries  will  cure  all  diseases  ;  and  Mathiolus^that  its  virtues  are  too  nu- 
merous to  mention.  Turner  says  thiit,  in  Enp;land,  the  juniper  "^rowetli  roost 
?Scntcoiislie  in  Kent  :  it  growtth,  also,  in  the  bisshoprycheof  Durratn,  and  in 
Jorthumbcrlandc,  It  groweth  in  Oerniany  in  grcatc  plentye,  but  in  no 
place  in  greater  than  a  lyltle  from  Bon;  where,  at  the  time  of  year  the 
feldefares  fede  only  of  junipers  berries,  the  people  catc  the  ^Idefares 
undrawen^  with  guttes  and  all,  because  they  are  full  of  the  berriea  of 
juniper."  {Nmnetnf  Herbes^  &c,,  foL  25.)  The  juniper  is  treatcti  of  at  length 
in  both  Gerard  and  Parkinson,  who  enumerate  a  great  many  virtues  belonging 
to  it.     tn  the  Hi|Thland!r,  it  \h  the  badge  of  the  elan  Murray. 

Porhral  Afhixhni,  J^(\  The  ancients  consecrated  this  shrub  to  the  Furies, 
and  threw  its  berries  on  the  funeral  pile,  to  protect  the  departing  spirit  from 
evil  influences.     They  also  offered  it  in  sacrifice  to  the  Infernal  (jlodjs,  to 
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wliom  they  believed  its  perfume  was  acceptable,  and  htirnt  it  in  their  dwell- 
ings to  keep  away  demons.  A  siinilar  custom  still  prevails,  to  a  certain 
extent,  in  various  parts  of  the  Continent ;  where  the  peasanis  believe  that 
burnintf  juniper  branches  before  their  doors  will  prevent  the  incantations  of 
witches,  and  keep  away  evil  spirits.  It  is  probably  in  allusion  to  this  belief 
that  Sir  Walter  Scott  says,  in  the  Ladt/  of  the  Lake,  — 


A  heap  of  withcr'd  bought  was  piled 
or  juniper  and  rowan  wild. 
Mingled  with  ahivert  frotn  thconk. 


^^^^^H  llent  by  the  lightning*!  recent  itroke' 

^^§^  Properties  and  Uses.     The  wood  is  finely  veined,  of  a  yellowish  brown, 

^H        and  very  aromatic.     It  weighs,  when  dry,  above  42  lb.  per  cubic  foot.     It 

^H        makes  excellent  vine-props,  but  is  generally  considered  too  valuable  to  be 

^m        applied  to  such  a  use,  as,  from  its  beauty,  and  the  high  [lolish  it  will  take, 

^B         it  IS  employed  for  wxdkingsticks,  cups,  and  various  articles  of  turnery.     It 

^M        makes  excellent  fuel,  and  is  used  in  Scotland  and  Swetlen  for  smoking  hams. 

^m        The  bark  is  made  by  the  Laplanders  into  ropes.     The  berries  are,  however, 

^1         the  most  useful  product  of  the  juniper.     M&ny  kinds  of  birds  feed  on  them  ; 

^^M        and,  when  burnt,  they  were  formerly  thought  lo  possess  the  power  of  prevent- 

^H        ing  infection.     They  are,  however,  now  principally  used  in  making  gin,  which 

^P        is  simply  a  spirit  distilled  from  corn,  and  flavoured  by  an  infusion  of  these 

'  iKTries.     When    crushed   and    distilled,  the  berries  yield  an  essential  oil. 

They  are  used  by  the  peasants,  in  some  part*  of  France,  to  make  a  kind  of 

beer,  which  is  called  geiievreltc.    For  this  purpose,  they  take  equal  parts  of 

barley  and  juniper  berries,  and,  after  boiling  the  barley  about  a  quarter  of  an 

hour,  they  throw  in  the  Juniper  berrieji.     They  dien  pour  the  whole  into  a 

barrel  half  full  of  water,  and  bung  it  closely  (or  two  or  three  days ;  after 

which  they  give  it  air  to  promote  fcrmcntation.     Some  persons  add  molasses 

or  coarse  sugar,  to  make  the  liquor  stronger.     This  beer  is  ready  to  drink  in 

al>out  a  weeJc,  and  it  is  bright  and  sparkling,  aud  powerliilly  diuretic.     Apples 

or  pears,  slightly  crushed,  are  sometimeb  substituted  for  the  barley  ;  but  the 

liquor  thus  made  is  apt  to  turn  sour,  or  become  vapid,  in  a  short  time.     It 

wa3  fomierly  supposed  that  this  dhrub,  when  grown  in  hot  countries,  pro* 

duced  the  substance  called  gum  sandarach,  which,  when  powdered,  is  called 

flounce ;  but  it  is  now  discovered  that  this  gum  is  the  produce  of  C611itris 

cjuadrivAlvis  (see  p.  2463.).      The  entire  juniper  bush  was  formerly  much 

employed   in  topiary  work ;   and  Evelyn   mentions    that   his   brother  had 

an  arbour,  which  three  persons  could  sit  in,  cut  out  of  a  single  plant.     This 

arbour  was  7  ft.  wide,  and  I  i  ft,  high.     The  juniner  is  occaiiionidly  still  seen 

in  modem  gardens,    trained  and    clip[>ed  into  the  form  of  an   open  bowl 

or  goblet.  There  is  a  fine  specimen,  a  bowl,  in  the  gardens  of  Mrs.  Marryatt,  at 

Wimbledon  Mouse,  and  another  in  the  nursery  of  Mr.  Waierer,  at  Knaphill. 

In  France,  being  one  of  the  few  evergreen  shrubs  that  will  stand  the  open  air 

in  the  climate  of  Paris,  it  is  often  planted  as  a  screen  to  objects  which  it  is 

desired  to  conceal,  and  traincil  and  clipped  into  the  form  of  evergreen  walls, 

culhnJ  there  ridtatuc  de  verdure.     The  low  trailing  varieties  are  well  adapted 

for  covering  rockwork. 

StaUMiicM.  Id  fkrvoathire,  st  Emblefgh  Cottage,  IS  jnn  planted,  it  ia  16ft.  high,  diameCrr  oT 
the  head  wn.  In  Surtvy,  at  Bai^hot  Park.  IS  Tcmra  planted,  it  ia  \&tL  high.  Tn  WUlahlrc,  at 
WardcNir  Cuitlc,  U)  vean  pluitad,  it  It  Jl)  ft.  high,  th«  dUmetcr  of  tha  trunk  6ln.,  and  of  the  bead 
IS  n.     Jn  JUiirot.liblrc,  at  AnothlU,  SS  jr«*r»  planted.  It  li  10 It.  high.    In  Suffbfk.,  at  FinbanMch 

Hull.  V<  V  ir.  pliriUit    It  ia  16  ft.  hi|rb.      In  Vurk>1ltri\  at  M:ir>in^UL   hi  vcni^  rihtnted,  it  U  ISft.  hl|pi. 

I  v.MtChark'v,  Rh.     In  fYftDOfc  in 

I  ulil.  n  u  '.If  I  ft  t  at  Avraochca. 

t vv  )e*r»  |»hi-  '  111  Bavaria,  In  tb« 

n<>t.LuU  if^rdui,  Muiikh.  i'4  year*  pUiiled,  d  ki  6  M.  \i\ts.\i.     iu  lul;^,  al.  Muuu,  ^  fcara  plaj)l«d,  tl 
U  ^ilt.  high. 

J,  e  £  MiUc/ca.  In  Hampthlre,  at  rarnham  Caatle,  sr»  year*  plantMl,  it  U  40  n.  high,  the  di*. 
meter  of  tKe  trunk  S  tt.,  and  that  of  the  Mwne  ocrrered  by  the  branchct  9i  0.  In  Surrey,  at  Banhot 
Park.  13  tear*  |iltiiied,  it  u  9u  It.  high.  In  Huaiu,  at  Wealdean,  li  ftmtt  planusl,  it  it  17  it  high. 
In  Berkahinr,  at  While  KuiKhu,  n  yettra  pUnlad,  It  la  JSIt  high.  Iji  Ireland,  in  Lnuth,  al  Oriel 
Taav^,  lb  jrcan  pianlcd.  tt  la  i-J  It.  high. 

Cammerciai  StaHitict.     PInntK,  in  the  London  nufscries,  are  9(1.  each,  and  o(^ 
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the  varieties  I*.  (Ui,  eaeh ;  at  Bollwjller,  the  vunetiea,  2  francs  each.    At  N« 
York,  plants  of  the  Swedish  juniper,  which  requires  protection  there  duHngr^ 
winter,  are  50  cents  each. 

•  2.  J,  Oxn'cEDRva  L.     The  Sharp  Cedar,  or  brown-herriedf  Juniper. 

L*m.  Diet,,  2  p. 


Jdentfficatian.    Lin  Sp.  PI,  1470.  ;  WilliL  Sp.,  4.  p.  8^ 
p.  870.  ;  Lciii.  Fi   Gall.,  p.  iWV  i  N.  Da  H*m.,  6  p,  4' 


D«if.  n  A«..  e 


AMtoMviM^t.  J.  m4Jor  Cam.  EpiL,  54  ;  J,  m.  monjtpcltrijiiuTD  Lo5.  /<;.,  ff.  p.  223.  ;  J.  phcentceA,  *&, 
,/.  A»«*.  W*rt  ,  1.  P  !277. ;  J  mXjor,  &e.  C  A»«iA ,  n  4SCt.,  7l»«rn.  /•«;,  58^,  Dti  ftam.  Arh.. 
p  322.  L  iSTi.,  Rnii  Nisi,  1411;  (,*Uru«  phwiifcM  Afrf«A.   ro//rr.,  127.;  Cni|cedru>   T/m-    HtMi^il 

K,3ff.,  0.  pbociifcca  Corf.  PempL,  p.  aW,  ;  the  prickly  Cedar  j  tc  Cade,  Fr. ;  Sp*tii«che  %%  «clu* 
older,  Ger. 
EMgraringi.     Du  Ham.  Arb.,  1. 1 128. }  N.  Du  Ham.,  &  t.  Lt.  f.  8.  j  our^.  83SS.  to  our  luual  scale ; 
Mndjtg.  12351 .  of  the  nntunil  lite. 

^/Jfc.  C%tff'.,  drc.  Leaves  in  threes,  spreading,  niucrooatc,  shorter  than  the 
berries.  (IVUfd.)  An  evergreen  shrub»  native  of  Spain,  Portugal,  and  the 
south  of  France.     Introduced  before  1739  ;  flowering  in  May  and  June. 

Dctrription,  c^f.    A  ahrub,  closely  allied  to ./.  communis,  from  10  ft. to  Ig  ft. 
j^igh,  and  feathered  from  the  ground.     The  brmichcs  are  small  and  taper,  with- 
out anijlfs.    Berries  very 
^jgfjap^  I.  j  I  /         lar^e,  of  a  Lirownish  red, 

-JffJ^dL      k     xMjyi^  ^        marked    wilh     two 
lAijPw     \   ^MS^^  white  lines     This  vSpeciea 
^^^Br    V    vijT^,,^^  is  said  to  form  a  handsome 
^^■^     ft    \W  ^,1^^     shrub  when  allowed  suffi- 
cient   space  ;  and  to  be 
rather  more  tender  than  J, 
jp^y        V  JK^      y\       communis.  In  France,  an 
S^ltm         jSMi**^^        essential    oil    is   distilled 
from  its  wood,  called /ju(/r 
2351      M — ~       "**^         ^  *^"^^    which    is    used  2iii 

in    veterinary     medicine* 
There  are  small  plants  in  the  Horticultural  Society's  Garden,  at  Kew,  and  at 
a  few  other  places  f  but  we  have  never  been   able  to  see  any  above   I  ft.  tn 
height. 

■  3.  J.  macroca'rpa  Smiih,    The  large-fruited  Jumper. 

Jd^ntificaliOH.    Smith  in  FI.  Oriec.  Pttici,  9.  p.  i63. ;  ?  Tcnore  SyiL  Fl.  NeapoL 

^Hom§fmf,    J.mk}Ot,bttdic*Tu\eii,  Tamrn.  IngL,SS&,  ,   ^ 

Bitgn»*itr$.    Lob,  Icon.,  £  p.  223.  r.  J. ;  Tourn.  liwl ,  589. 1 1  tnd  our  Jtg.  «S5i  Of  the  natural  iii«^ 

^i^ed  troiB  tlie  figure  <i1  L*ObeL 
Spfc.  Char.^te.  Leaves  ternate,  tpreaillng,  mucronate,  iharpljr  keeled, 
one-nenred.  Bcriict  dlip(ica),  Lnger  than  the  leaf.  {Smith  FL  G^n,  2. 
p.  S6?.]  A  itirub,  a  native  of  Greece,  with  katrct  like  Uiorp  of  J.  Ox. 
f  cedrui^  but  the  bcrrlei  are  twice  a>  large,  elliptic  or  obovatc,  and 
black  covered  with  a  violet  bloom.  There  L»  a  Apectmen  In  Sibthorp'« 
berbarluRi,  in  Uw  Linnsan  Soi-ietv.  [Du  Ham)  Berrie*  have  been 
acnt  to  Lu  bjr  the  lloDOur•b1|^  W,  Fok  Straj}|vay«,  umicr  the  name 
of  J,  macrDc&rpL  (bMt  which  were  of  abrownlth  red,  and  only  differ- 
lug  from  thote  or  J.  Oxfcedrua  in  >ixe,)  accompanied  by  the  following  , 

remark*  :  ^  "  Junlpcriu  macrocarpa  li  described  in  Tenore'i  Ss/Uog  FL  "vA. 
Scapnl.,  \S9i,%*o.  It  i«  common  aloug  the  lea.ihore,  pa4-ticuUrly 
near  BUia,  Cum*,  atid  Lioola  ;  and  h  a.  low  thick  bu»h,  having  neither 
the  ceda.r-like  tpread  of  the  common  Juniper,  nor  the  upright  *lalure 
'or  J.  Ox'foednu.  J,  Cxf  cedrm  appcArs  to  tic  intermediale  between 
^J.  oommdnij  and  J.  macroc£rpa ;  naving  theimall  fruit  ofthe  former, 
d  the  apreading  prtrkly  leavet,  wide  apart,  of  the  latter,  it  Ia  not 
ntnon  In  Italy,  but  ii  abundant  in  IiCria  and  Dalnuttia,  where  it 
in  the  F'iKum  OxJ^codri.— W.  Fojt Strangmnyt  January^).  ]8d8." 
'TrorpMor  Don  doubt*  much  whether  Tcnorc'«  J.  macrocarpa  be  any 
thing  tnore  than  a  variety  of  J.  Oi/cedru».  As  Mr.  Srrangwayi  has 
given  a««di  of Tenore's plant  to  the  Ilortirultural  Society,  and  to  o<her 
colleciioni,  it  wUl  be  known  in  a  few  year*  what  it  is. 
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«.  4".  J.  DRUPA^CEA  Lah.t  N.  Du  Ham.     The  drupaceou.%  or  large^huMI, 

Juniper, 

rat^ifiaUim.     LabilLard.  Icon.  Plant  Syr.  I>ee .  ^  p.  li.  ;  Mart.  Mill.,  No.  It  :  Deafont.  Hi-t.  f\c* 
Arbres  et  Arbriaa.,  i.  p,  558. 


5/vc.  Okar.    I^avM  in  thrcei,  ■prcadlng,  «cQte,  tbrec  tlmM  •htirter  thiin  tbr  frutt 
(IrfiMltont;    A  aJinib,  a  uhvc  of  Sync    Ititroduecd  in  ISSd ;  but  w*  have  luH  Mm  lfi«  pluit. 

,4c  SCom  anct,  bnncbed.  Bnncbe$ 
bnutehlala  S-ttakd.  Leave*  lanccolatv, 
•etiilr,  ■oinewhat  glaucoiu,  with  a  dinibk  line  above. 
Frutt  tC!*Liic«o4u.  often  three  tlma  a*  tonf  at  (be 
Icavet  ■  larKc,  roundkjh.  angular,  <latk  blue,  wltb  a 
f la ucoui  bloom,  aod  tnarktti  with  »ix  ornlnerciua« 
tubercle*.  Kul  •ubovate,  large,  with  throe  tmall 
cell*  J  very  hard,  hoi  lowed  abnTC  wi(b  thru'  U 
kernel  lolitiry,  oblong,   fixed    by  <  '  the 

bottom  of  the  cell.     A  native  of '''  ,ind  ^^^^^^^^ 

protwbl;  the  tanir  with  the  greater  rved  ^^^^^^^^A         M:i     t. 

DV  Bclloniu*  on  Mount  TauriM,  wFi  < «  «• 

mlng  to  the  height  ut  a  crpcai,  m  ,s  ect 

fhtit,  the  tiie  and  fhaptof  an  olivt,  i  bj 

the  tnhabitanUof  theJAouotaio*,  <,:'i,iri  Mni.\    i'hu 
■pecie*  wat  teen  by  De»rnttuiiic«  in  i*ar]«,  ill  th«  niinerf  of  IL  CcU.    CtiMlut  ncclvcd  it  rrom  lh« 
Ea«l,  under  the  name  of  UabM- 

1  3.  J.  virginia'ka  L.     The  Virginian  Juniper,  or  Red  Cedar. 

Idmtifiemlitm,    Un.  Bp   Ft,  ICTL  (  WIIM.  8j>,  PI. «.  |i.  RSd.  s  Michx  Arb.  For.,  i.  p.  4ar.j 

Amer.  8yL,3.  p^  ^  {  Mart.  Wilt.,  Ko.  n. ;  Ait.  Hurt.  Rew.,  eil.  2.,  5.  b  415. 

rtoHfinrj.    ^   T'-  <-  r!r&fia  /itaJ^  ///«!.,  14131-,  J.  tn&xiova,  &c,  S/otm,   /W<^.  CM,,  od.  IftSS, 

Sow  /«nf.,  I-'  Man,,  f»,  .UR 

J&VAM'fV-     ^1  r,  :k  t-  o.  i  North  Aiuer.  SyU  3.  L  155.  i  our^.  8357.  i,  «wl  Ibo  plaU* 

of  thia  tree  \xi  u—  ._l  .  ._:uiiie 

<^c.  CAar.  Leaves  in  tlirces^  the  tlirec  growing  together  lU  the  hase ; 
VOUii£  ones  imbricated,  old  oned  spreading.  (  HiJ/d^)  An  evergreen  tree; 
a  native  of  North  AniericH.  Introduced  hetore  J  004;  Bowcring  in  May^ 
and  ripening  its  fruit  in  October. 

1  J.  V.  2kumiiit  Lodd.  Cat.,  cd.  1836.— The  only  plant  ihat  we  have 

b  at  Meturs.  Lodd)^it»'»,  and  it  Is  there  ho  very  smnli  and  sicltiy* 
that  it  is  difficult  to  form  unv  ..'.iiii-..,  ..  sp,.rfi,.,r'it, 

f  J.  »,  9  oarotiititimt  f  J.  caroltiiiftAa  Dm  /  >  :ier  uy*  th»t  the  lower 

lcflve»  fjff hit  kind  are  like  thtwewr  tl.  i-^t  Utc  ui>per  leave*  are 

:  white  in  the  V  ir^in-aii  i    .ur  m  ii  ,'  li-Avr*  are  lilce  th(Ke  nf  the 
tarn  li  iti  Meatrt,  tvCHktiffi-*'*  i^iaUUuguo  fbr  iKf! ,  but,  la  die  filant  In 
thi.i  Utwt.wecaiia*)' notbitJgavlo  ttiediUbi-citcr  bctwocoUandtlte  tiiertes, 

OlA^r  yanetufs.     The  red  cedar  varies  esceeiiinnly  from  feed.    At  White 
K.night8,  where  there  are  »ome  hundred*  oicrces^  gome  Rro  low  tind  wprevd* 
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small  town  of  the  district  of  Maine,  at  the  month  of  the  Kennebeck  ;  whene 
it  spreads,  without  interruption,  to  Cape  Florida,  and  thence  round  the 
Oulfof  Mexico,  to  beyond  St.  Bernard^s  Bay.  ti  distance  of  more  than  3000 
miles.  As  it  retires  from  shore,  it  becomes  gradually  Ifss  common  and  less 
vigorous ;  "  and,  in  Virginia  and  the  more  southern  states,  it  is  rare  nt  the 
point  where  the  tide  cea^cji  to  How  in  the  rivers :  further  inhind,  it  is  seen  only 
in  the  form  of  a  shrub,  in  open  dry  sandy  places.  In  the  western  states,  it  is 
confined  to  spots  where  the  calcareou«  rock  6howt»  itself  naked,  or  is  so  thinly 
covered  with  mould,  as  to  forbid  the  vegetation  of  other  trees.  Though  the 
red  cedar  grows  naturally  in  the  district  of  Maine,  and  in  the  islands  of  Lake 
Champlain,  it  is  repressed  by  a  winter  as  intense  as  that  of  the  north  of  Ger^ 
many  ;  and  developes  itself  less  vigorously  than  in  Virginia  and  farther  south, 
where  the  soil  and  climate  are  favourable  to  the  growth  of  the  tree,  and  the 
perfection  of  its  wood.  Upon  the  downs,  it  is  often  buried  in  the  sand  cast 
up  by  the  waves,  except  the  summit  of  the  branches,  which  appear  tike  young 
trees  above  the  surface.  When  unencumbered  with  sand,  a&  in  the  middle  of 
the  islands,  and  on  the  twrders  of  the  narrow  rounds  which  flow  between  them 
and  the  main,  it  attains  the  height  of  10  fu  or  4o  i\.;  but  it  would  be  difRcult 
to  meet  with  trees  of  this  size  northward  of  the  river  St.  Mary,  within  the 
ancient  limits  of  the  United  States."  (Alickr.)  Accordini>  to  Purih,  it  i» 
found  in  dry  and  rocky  woods  and  fields,  from  the  province  of  Maine  to 
Cicorgia.  It  is  mentioned  by  Parkinson ;  but  he  says  that  he  has  only  seen 
Che  wood.  It  is  said,  in  the  Hortux  Kewentis,  to  have  been  introduced  before 
1664,  by  Evelyn;  and  it  has  long  been  one  oC  the  commonest  evergreens 
in  British  shrubba'ics.  It  endures  the  oi>en  air  in  Paris,  and  in  Central 
Germany. 

Fropt-rlies  and  U*et,  The  name  of  red  cedar  has  reference  to  the  heart 
wood  of  this  tree,  which  is  of  a  heautifuli  red,  while  the  sap  wood  b  perfectly 
white.  It  is  so  strong  and  durable,  that  it  would  be  preferred,  in  America,  to 
e>itry  oifier  kind  of  wood  for  many  rural  purposes,  if  it  were  not  become  so 
scarce  in  that  country  as  to  be  very  dear.  According  to  Michaux,  the  barriers 
of  the  side  walks  in  the  streets  of  Philadelphm  are  made  of  this  wood  :  they 
are  10ft.  or  11  ft.  long,  and  Sin,  wide;  and  they  are  sold  at  80  cents  euch; 
while  those  made  of  white  cedar  cost  only  16  or  17  cents.  The  wood  of  the 
red  cedar  is  admirably  fitted  for  subterranean  water-pijHJS ;  but  it  is  rarely 
used  for  that  piir[)osc,  from  the  difficulty  of  procuring  trunks  of  sufficient  siie. 
The  wood  of  the  red  cedar  grown  in  the  Botithcrn  maritime  states  is  reckoned 
the  best ;  and  it  is  used,  combined  with  tive  oak,  for  the  upper  part  of  the 
frames  of  vessels;  it  is  also  generally  used,  in  the  southern  states,  for  coffins. 
In  Philadelphia  the  turners  make  their  tarjje  stop-cock**  of  it ;  they  also 
make  very  elegant  little  tubs,  neatly  wrought,  and  hooped  with  brass,  resem- 
bling the  Scotch  bickers,  o\^  aiternate  staves  of  the  heart  and  «p  wood.  It 
makes  admirable  fuel;  and,  when  used  for  this  purpose  on  board  the  steam- 
boats, the  volumes  of  smoke  which  issue  from  the  boiler  furnaces  arc  said  to 
perfume  the  air  for  several  miles  in  the  track  of  the  boat,  or  in  the  direction 
of  the  wind.  The  limber  is  inmorted  into  England  for  the  manufacture  of 
black-lead  pencils;  though  the  Bermuda  juniper  is  preferred  for  that  purpose. 
In  Britain,  the  red  cedar  it  is  not  planted  as  a  timber  tree ;  though,  from 
the  sixe  which  it  attains  in  deep  dry  sandy  soils,  it  might  be  worth  while  to 
plant  it  in  masses  for  this  jmrpose.  As  an  ornamental  tree,  or  large  shrub, 
It  b  highly  valued,  either  ior  planting  singly  on  lawns,  or  in  groups  along 
with  other  trees  and  shrubs.  It  is  more  especially  adapted  for  grouping 
with  other  C'upressinx,  the  pine  and  fir  tribe,  and  the  yew. 

AW,  Propag€Uion^  Ctdiurt^  &c.,  as  in  the  common  jujiiper. 
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J.  nefmltfuu  Hort ,  Cupr^suB  nepal^nsti  ffort.  Seeds  of  this  ai>ecies 
i*ere  sent  totfte  Horticultural  Society's  (iarJen.  by  Mr.  Ward  of  the  Isle  of 
Wiglit»  in  18:H,  and  many  tilanta  raisccl  from  tlieni.  They  :ii'e  of  vigor oui 
crowth,  and  have  Ihc  general  a|jpearancc  of  the  common  red  cedar.  The 
mrgest  plant  in  the  Horticulturttl  Soclely's  Garden  is  2  ft.  high. 

§  ii.  Sabtn^e,  —  Leaves  of  the  adult  plant  imbricated.     D.  Don. 
■  7.  J.  Sabi^sk.     The  common  Savin. 

Hon.  Cliff  :  Wo.jdv.  Metl.  Bot.,  ii.  25ft  t.  94, ;  Gouan  Hort  Womii  , 


ao2,  i  AiU  Hort.  Kc 


I4eiU(fieaH(m.    Lib.  Sfi,,  14TSL  ,  v  ..„. . 

510.  i  Hall  Hciv,  No.  leWi  5  Scop.  C«rn„  No.  YUK  ;  Ginel.  Sib. 

PI.  IfaMt.,  I,  2.  li>.  t.  M.  f.'L,   Mart.  Mill.,  No.  J. ;  W  illd.  Sfi.  PL,  4 

V.  4I«.  I  l>0  Hitm.  .irb.,  S.  t  62.  j  Dett  Hi«t  dc«  Arb.,  tie.,  2.  u  aJO. 
JKutwWiut.    Waodr.  M«d.  Bo«,,  t.  9tw ;  PalL  FL  Rom.,  t  utl  C  «. ;  Du  H»in.  Arb 

BulL  Math.  L  U9. ;  JiiKt  wtjlg.  £3&i. 

iS/>fr.  Char.f  4rc-     Leaves  oval,  opposite,  imbricated,  Koniewhat  acutCi  convex 
on  the  back;  the  male  catkin.s  pedunculate.      Berries  of  u 
blacki!:)h  blue»  generally  inonospennous.  (N.  Du  Ham,)    A 
low  Hhruh,  introduced  before  1548,  and  Hower- 
ing  in  March  and  April, 
Varietiea. 

A  J.  S.  1  cupresxifolia  Ait.  Hort.  Kew.,  v,  p. 
41+.;  ./.  lusitanita  MM,  Diet,  No.  11,? 
-Srnbiim  Dwl.  Prtupt.,  854.;  S.  fbVio 
C'upressi  Bauh.  Pm.^  487.,  Du  Hum. 
Arh.,  ii.  t.  62.,  Rati  Hut,,  1415.;  la 
Sabine  male,  />♦;  the  Cypress-leaved 
Savin ;  {Jig.  2359.)  has  the  leaves  like 
those  of  a  cypress, 

•  J.    S.    2    UiwariscifoHtt     Ait.,   I.  c. ;    iSa- 

bJna  f6Uo  TkniaHsci  Diosc6ridu  Bauh., 
I  c;  J.  Sahina  Mill.  Diet.,  No,  rO,;  la 
Subine    femelle ;    the    Taniarisk-leaved,       «359^  ^   *S«0 

or  berry-bearing,  ISavin.  {fg.  1if300.) 
■  J.  S.  Z  folm  variegdtu  Mart.  Mill  ha-s  the  leaves  vuHcgatetl. 

There  are  plants  of  all  the  above  varieties  in  the  Horticultural 
Society's  Garden. 

*  J.  8.  4  praitrtitft,  J.  prostrita  MirAx,  J,  ripens  A^m//.,  ./.  hudnSnica 

Lotfti.  Cat,,  I8a*i,  and  our 
Jig.  2361  ,  is  a  low  trailing 
plant,  Aeldom  rising  above 
6  in.  or  8  tn  in  height,  but 
rooting  into  the  soil,  and  ex- 
tending its  branches  to  a  great 
distance. 
t^  J.  S.  5  afphta,  J.  alplna  Lodd. 
Crt/.,  1830,  (Jig.  Tddi.)  18  a 
procumbent  plant,  more  slen- 
der in  its  habit,  but,  in  other 
respects,  only  slightly  diflerent 
from  J.  prostrata.  The  plant 
in  the  HorticuUund  Society's 
(iarden  is  about  18  in.  high.  2301  2362 

Denripiion,  Sfc.  The  savin,  though  generally  seen,  in  British  gardens,  as 
a  low  spreading  shrub,  has  sometimes  an  upright  trunk,  clothed  in  a  reddish 
brown  bark,  and  rising  to  the  height  of  10  ft.  or  12  ft.,  or  even  hij^hcr.  hs 
brunches  are  nearly  straight,  very  much  ramified,  and  Ibrui,  with  the  trunk, 
ft  regular  pyramid.  Its  young  branches  arc  entirely  covered  with  inibri- 
cated  Icmvea,   which    have   a  verv  utrong  and   disagreeable  odour,   and    a 
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verv  bUter  taate.     The  male  flowers  are  disposed  in  small 
calkitts,  on  peduncles  covered  with  little  imbricated  leaves, 
and  arc  di&perc>ed  laterally  along  the  youngest  brunches. 
The  fenmle   flowers  are   generally   produced    on   separate 
trees,   and   are    disposed   in    the  same  laanner :  they   are 
succeeded    hy    oval  berries,   of    a  blue  !>o  deep  as  to  be 
aUnost  blacky  and  nrc  about  the  size  of  a  currant :  they 
generally  contain  only  one  seed,  which  is  long,  oval,  ancl 
soracwhut  coinpresscti.  The  variety  J.  S.  famariscifOliu  is  a 
much  lower  shrub,  with  spreading  branches,  and   longer 
leaves,  which  are  only  half-opened.  {N.  Du  Ham.)     Miller 
aays  that  the  cypress-leaved  savin  is  by  many  sujjposed  to 
be  only  £in  accidental  variety  ;  but  the  branches  grow  more  erect,  the  leaves  i 
shorter,  and  end  in  acute  points,  which  spread  outwards.     It  rises  to  the  hciglit'^ 
of  7  ft.  or  B  ft.,  and  produces  great  quantities  of  berries  ;  whereas  the  tamarisk/- 
leaved  savin  \cry  rarely  produces  either  flowers  or  seeds  in  British  gardens. 
{Affirt,  Mifi.)T\ns  laiit-mentioned  vnriety  send*  out  its  branches  horizontally^  i 
and  B^eldusn  rises  more  than  '6  W.  or  4  ft.  high,  hut  spreiids  to  a  considerable  dis<«4 
taiice  every  way.     The  leaves  are  very  short,  acutely  [Kjinled,  and  running  over 
each  oilier  aliHi;^  the  branches,  with  the  ends  pointiufi  upwards.  The  berries  arc 
smaller  thou  those  of  the  cominim  juniper,  but  of  the  same  colour,  and  a  little 
compressed.     The  savin  is  a  native  of  !?»paini,  Italy,  part  of  France,  and  the  ^ 
Levant.     Professor  Pallas  says  that  it  is  also  found  in  the  Taurian  Cbcrso- ' 
nese,  where  it  often  has  a  trunk  I  ft.  in  diameter,  and  an  upright  habit  of 
growth,  hke  a  cypress ;  whereas  in  the  Tanais  it  is  procumbent,  the  branches 
extending  on  the  sand  several  fathoms.    The  wood  very  much  resembles  that 
of  J,  I  ycia,  but  has  a  more   unpleasant  smell.    (Mart.  MUL)     Both  the  two 
first-mentioned  varieties,  or,  rather  forms  of  the  species,  were  in  cultivation  in 
British  gardens  before  1548,  as  they  arc  mentioned  in  Turner's  Names  of 
Ucrtfctt  &c,,  published  in  that  year.     The  leaves  of  the  savin  are  used  in  me-, 
dicine,  as  a  dmrctic;  but,  if  taken  in  large  quantities  during  pregnancy,  as  w<  "" 
in  the  human  species  as  in  domestic  animals,  will  produce  abortion.      WheO 
dried  and  pulveriseil,  they  are  used  for  cleansing  foul  ulcers.  The  upright  isaviti 
was  formerly  much  used  in  England,  and  still  is  in  .some  ports  of  France,  in 
topiary  work,  as  it  bears  the  sheers  very  well.  In  France,  it  is  employed  in  tha^ 
same  manner  as  the  common  juniper,  to  form  screens  (rideatur  de  vt-rdure),  and' 
to  cover  walls  which  it  is  wished  to  conceal.   The  Baschkirs^a  people  of  Russii 
between  the  Volga  and  the  Ound,  use  fumigations  of  savin  to  cure  the  d\9»\ 
eases  of  children  ;  they  also  btlieve  it  to  have  a  great  effect  against  witches^j 
for  which  purpose  they  hang  branches  of  it  at  the  doors  of  their  houses.    The 
ancient  Gerinans,  it  is  said»  gave  savin  to  their  chargers  to  give  them  ardotir. 
In  Britain,  the  savin  is  a  very  common  ornamental  evergreen,  thriving  in  the 
poorest  soils,  and  in  exposed  situations;  in  the  latter  remaining  an  humblaj 
proiitrate  shrub,  and  in  the  fortncr  attaining  a  considerable  size.      Price 
plants,  in  the  London  nurseries,  of  the  sjiccies  GtL  each,  und  of  the  varietit 
1*.  Gd,;  at  Bollwyller,  of  the  species  I  ffimc  50  cents,  and  of  the  varieties  %\ 
franca  i  and  at  New  YWk,  50  cents  each. 

«.  8.  J,  iiAii^RicA  Pa/L     The  Datirian  Juniper. 

MrtttiJUtitiom.    Pall  no*«.,  S.  p.  13.  t  55.:  Gjocl.  Sib.,  1.  p.  1115.  No,  35.-,  Awl  R^,  &ki  Marl- 

MHl,  No.  It2.  ;  Ait,  Horl.  Ke«r.,  «d.  2.,  5.  p.  414.  :  i^odd.  Cat.,  etl.  1836. 
Engnmngi,     PaIL  Koaa.,  t  &5. ;  our/f .  SJkiS.  to  out  uiuaL  bcaIu  ,  and  Jig.  S306.  of  the  natunt  tUc. 

Sjyec.  Char.y  ^t\  Leaves  opposite,  ncute,  imbricatc-decurrent,  spreading,  and 
awl-shaped.  (WiUd,)  A  prostrate  slirub,  a  native  of  Daiiria.  Introduced 
in  1791,  by  John  Bell,  Esq.,  and  flowering  from  June  to  August. 

Dritcription,^'c.  The  limbs  of  this  juniper  are  large  and  very  thick,  and  are 
usually  found  lying  prostrate  on  the  rocks.  The  branches  are  dichotonaous^ 
and  covered  with  imbricated  young  leaves,  and  the  remains  of  old  leaiv< 
which  change  into  acummate  scales  befof  c  they  fall  oif.     The  leaves  difler  ii 
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in  tJie  malet  they  arc  decurrent,  with  a  short  awl-shaped 
point,  and    closely 
iinbricatedfWith  here 
and  there  a  longer 
needle-shaped    leaf 
on     the     branches. 
Thi«   kind,  though 
principaJly    bearing 
male    catkins,    has 
sometimes   on    the 
tips   of  the  branch- 
lets   a    tew    female 
flowers.  The  female 
tree  is  covered  with 
berries   all  over  the   ^-,^ 
branches,  except  the  (^^^ 
outer  and  younger  ju^L 
shoots;     and     Uie       -^"^ 
leaves,  like  those  of 
J.    Dx/cednis,  are 
sharp    and    needle- 
shaped,      spreading 
outwards   from    the  base,  and    are   almost   as   long   as 
berries    are   globular,   more   bitter    than    those   o'i   the 
blackish  when  ripe,  but  appearing  blue  from  the  white  tneal  that  covers  them  ; 
peduncled,  as  it  were,  by  standing  on  a  leafless  thickened  branchlet,  and  con- 
lainirjjg  one  or  two  stonos.  It  is  a  native  of  Siberia,  but  is  totally  diflferent  from 
J.  lycia.  {Poll,  Rott.,  ii.  p.  13.)     There  are  plants  at  Messrs.  LodUigea's. 

J  9.  J.  PHCENi'cEA  L.    The  Phoenician  Juniper. 

Mtrntmimtiom,    Un.  Sf.    PI.  it:  I  :    Wllld.  9n.,  4w  p.8SS.  ;  Mart.   Mill..  No  9.-,  Lam.  Diet.  Epcyc., 
8.  p.  898. ;  D«r  Fl     '  171. ;  P*ll.  Rom..  S   p.  U  37.  j  Ait.  Hort  Kew.,  5.  pk  *J5. ;  V. 

Du  Ham.,  6,  p.  47  .  ).  18^6;  Bon  J»rd.^  ed.  1K57. 

Syntmynw*.    J  niAjor    I  <  lui    Hut,  38. ;  CMrua  pha>Rfcc«  mMift  1^.  £ra».,  £.  Pk  SSI. ; 

C.  IfcU  Tctiiw  J.  Bauh.  IJuL,  I.  lib.  9.  p.  iUO.  ;  C  fbilo  Cupr^«i  roljor,  4c.,  C  Sauk.  Pin.,  487., 
Tamm.  liuL.5S^.  Du  Ham.  Art.,  J.  p.  140.  j  OsfctdtMi  Ijci*  D^d.  Pempt,,  MA  i  Oen^nicr  d« 
PhCnlde,  Fr  ;  dtrhtiudligvr  Wuh holder.  Ocr. 

Du  Ham.  Arb.,  L  t.  SA  ;  Pali  Row.,  L  5&  ;    N.  Du  U*iil,  «L  pL  17. ;  »nA  our 
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the   berries.     The 
juniper, 


common 


P: 


Spec.  Char.,  ^c.  Leaves  in  threes,  obliterated,  imbricated,  obtuse.  (fViUd.) 
A  native  of  the  south  of  Europe,  Russia,  and  the  Levant ;  cultivated  in 
Britain  in  1683,  and  flowcrmg  in  May  and  June. 

Dfirrrjp/row,  Jjrc.  The  Phoenician  juniper  is  a  shmb,  the  trunk  of  whieh  is 
oaded  with  numerous  branches,  disixised  so  us  to  form  a  pyramid,  and  both 
trunk  and  branches  are  covered  with  a  reddish  brown  bark.  The  young 
branches  arc  slight,  entirely  covered  with  very  small  leaver,  which  are  dis- 
posed in  threes  opposite  to  each  other,  closely  covering  the  surface  of  the 
branches,  and  laitl  one  upon  another  like  scales.  These  leaves  are  oval^  ob' 
t use,  somewhat  channeled,  and  convex  on  the  hack,  perfectly  smooth.  On 
some  of  the  branches,  a  few  sharp  linear  leaves  arc  found,  which  are  about 
3  lines  long,  and  quite  open.  The  male  and  female  flowers  are  sometimes 
found  on  the  same  tree,  but  they  are  generally  on  different  trees.  The  fonn 
and  disposition  of  the  male  and  female  flowers  closely  resemble  those  of  *^. 
5abina.  The  berries  are  about  the  size  of  a  pea,  and  of  a  pale  yellow  when 
ripe,  which  is  not  till  the  end  of  two  entire  year*.  They  generally  contain 
9  bony  seeds  in  each,  of  an  irregular  oval,  slightly  compressed  and  angtdar  : 
the  nulp  is  dry  and  fibrous,  in  the  middle  of  which  are  3  or  4  bladdent, 
filled  with  a  sort  of  resinous  fluid.  The  Phoenician  juniper  was  first  cul- 
tivated in  Britain  by  Mr.  James  Sutherland,  of  the  Botanic  Uarden,  Edin- 
burgh, in  1&63.     It  is  now  oicasionallv  to  be  met  with  in  collections;  but  is 

7  V  4 
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much  lesx  cotnmoa  than  so  fine  a  shrub  deserves  to  be.     The  plant  ta 
Horticultural  Society's  CiarJen.  after  being  10  years  planted,  is  \0(i.  hi 
In  the  Botanic  Garden  at  Toulon,  48  years  planted,  it  is  19  ft.  high,  aod 
diameter  of  the  trunk  1  ft.  i  in.     Plants,  in  the  London  nurseries,  are  ?*. 
eaich  ;  and  at  BoUw)ller«  3  fmncs. 

A  t.  10.  J.  (p.)  lt'cia  L.     The  Lydao  Juniper. 

Wmtification.    lin.  8p,  1471.;  WHId.  Sfk  VL^  it,  fk  9S&.  i  PalL  R<m,  IL  p.  14.  tS&;  Alt.  BoM. 

Hew,,  T.  p.  413, ;  Ix«M,  Ct.  rd.  ISSB. 
^UMIMMW-    •/'  p'  ^  fcui  JV.  />«  Main.,  rL  >  47. ;    Ckinu  |»h««ilc«a  4llen  PlUitf  ct 

L9iX  fc..  It  p  221 J  C  folio  CUprioi,  ate.  cT  ffoiiJI.  PiH..  p,  «7. 
ISl^l^rwrfmgM.    nXl.  Bow.,  t  56. ;  N.  Du  Uaid..  G.  t.  17. ;  Mid  ouw/ig.^am.,  uuijtg. 

Spec.  Cfutr.^  Sfc.     Leaves   in  threes^  imbricate  on  all  sides,  ovate,  obciii 

(tViild.)    Miller  describes  the  Lvcian  cedar  us  having  its  liranchcs  "gro^ 

erect,  and    covered   with   a  reddish  brown   bark. 

Leaves  uniall,  obtuse.     Male  flowers  at  the  ends  of 

the  branches,  in  a  conical  anient ;  and  the  fruit  single 

from  tlie  axils  below  them,  on  the  same   branch. 

Berries  large,  oval,  and,  when  ripe,  brown."     Ac- 

corduig  to  Pallaa,  J.  lycia  b  an  entirely  prostrate 

shrub,   with   the  trunk   branching  from   the   very 

bottom,  and  oflcn   thicker  than    the   human   arm. 

This,  and  the  branches,  are  often  variously  deformed, 

with  scarcely  any  outer  bark.  The  wood  smell.s  very 

strong,  like  that  of  the  Bermudas  cedar.     Branches 

and  branciikts  wand-like^  and  covered  with  a  testa> 

ceouK  bark.     Shoots  dark  green,  dichotomous,  and 

imbricate  with  scale-fonned  sharp  leaves.     Berries 

terminal,  globular,  middle-sized,  nearly  black  when 

ripe,   and   covered   with   a   glaucous  bloom;   con-  2367 

taining    3  or  4  stones.      Pallas  adds  that  it  greatly  resemble*  the  dwarf 

savin,  and  that  it  differs  principally  in  the  greater  thickness  of  the  shoota^ 


J^ 
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anJ  ID  the  leaves  being  acuie  autl  less  clustered.  Native  of  the  j»nuth 
of  Europe,  the  Levant,  ami  Siberia.  It  was  cultivated  in  1759,  by  Miller,  who 
received  it  from  Spain  and  Italy.  In  its  native  cUinate  it  produces  the  resin- 
ous gum  ciilled  ollh.tnutn,  which  has  a  strong  stjietl, 
and  i»  bitterish  and  somewhat  pungent  taste.  When 
burned,  it  diflu^s  a  fru^unt  smell,  and  iu  iiuppoaed 
to  be  tlie  incense  which  was  used  by  the  ancients 
in  their  relijiious  cereraonies  (though  not  the  same 
as  the  substance  known  by  that  name  in  the  shops.) 
It  is  much  employed  by  the  Roman  (Catholics,  in  their 
dmrcheH,  for  stmlUr  purposes.  It  i»  used  in  medicine, 
as  an  astringent.  The  only  plants  that  we  have  ween 
of  it  were  quite  youn^ ;  that  in  the  HarticuUural 
Society's  Garden  being,  in  1837,  only  iJ  ft,  high; 
the  itppcr  part  of  the  plant  so  closely  reserabfing 
J",  phienicea  as  scarcely  to  be  distinguished  from  it, 
but  the  lower  part  with*  the  leaves  glaucous  on  both 
iides,  and  i-rowed.  There  is  a  large  plant  at  Boy- 
ton,  of  which  we  have  received  8|>ecimens  from  Mr. 
Lmnbert,  and  the  shoots  o(  which  were  coveretl  with 
a  wtiite  resinous  matter,  like  minute  scales.  Mr.  Lam- 
bert (lencribes  bis  plan!  a&  hardy,  very  much  branched, 
and  (J  ft.  or  6  ft.  high.  It  is  the  only  plant,  he  says 
the  species. 

f   1  L  J.  THuat'pERA  L.     The  incense-bearing,  or  Spnnuh^  Juniper 

tdenH/UatkjH.     Lin.  3|k.  1471.  ;  WiDd.  Sp.  PI.,  4    p.  (Gl.^  Ait.  Hort.  Kew,  ed  £.,  5.  p.  411 ;  Mart. 

lt«U.,  I. ;  Lodd.  C«t.,  ed.  1^36. 
ttm'nvmr$.    J  hi*p4n4cii  Mi4i.  Diet.,  No.  IX,  Lam,  K»cgc.  Dkt.,2.  p.  «&,  H.  Dm  Uam.,Sk  |x  50. ; 

d^iruohMi^'ittka,  Ac.  T<j*tm.  Imt.,  p.  S«L 
£ilgrdHivr.     Fig,  i3G0 ,  from  •  ipci,  tmen  received  fhnn  Mr,  [.Aintwrt. 


*<<i 


which  he  has  aeeo  of 


Spec,  Cfiar.f  iff:.  Leaves  imiiricate  in  1  rows,  acute. 
(  fViUd.)  A  ircf,  a  native  of  Spain  and  Portugal ; 
cultivutcJ  in  17.y2,  by  Miller;  and  Howcring  in  May 
and  June. 


1^369 


Uetfriptiottf  ^c.  An  evergreen  low  tree,  growing  to 
Ight  of  from  25  ft.  to  :iOft.,and  sending  out 
_^  luranches,  so  as  to  form  a  pyramidal  head*  The 
1«avia  are  acute,  and  lie  over  each  other  in  four  rows, 
BO  as  to  make  the  branchett  appear  four-cornered.  Ber- 
rie»t  very  lar^e,  and  black  when  ripe.  There  is  a  tree 
at  Mr,  l^imbert's  scat  at  Boyton,  which,  in  1837,  was 
28ft.  hijLjh,  with  a  trunk  9 in.  in  diameter;  one  at 
Bagshot  Park,  12  years  old,  which  is  12 ft.  hi-;!!;  and 
one  at  Croonie,  40  year's  planletl,  which  is  30  ft.  high  :  there  are  alvo  plants  in 
the  Horticultural  Society's  <i;inlcn,  and  in  the  Fulham  Nursery,  in  Liotli  plac» 
3  ft.  high.    Price  of  plant*,  in  London,  3*.  tw/.  each ;  ut  BoUw^'lIer,  3  franco. 


±  1?.  J.  excb'lsa  mm 

p.  H'^. 

(Hi.  :  Kfv  1 


The  tall  Juniper. 

w.,  ed.  a,  5.  p.  413,  J  l*w». 


Bon  J«rd.,cd,  |i 


'df.' 


funh  V\.  Ame^r   Jw-pt.,  '1.  ,-.  --,.  ,    .,-.  ,.,.  .  .^  , ....  ,n^,, 

BjfmM^mfi.     J.  Sa.MnmyiAT.Pmi.  Ilit4».,:  i  Haja  Cedjirwood. 

Smgrtivimg.     Fig.  "£^1,  from  «  plant  4t»out  .'lu  hi^^h, 

Spef.  Char.,  tfr.  Leaves  opposite,  somewhat  ohtuKe,  with  a  central  gland  j 
'    4-ranked  and  imbricate  j  slender,  acute,  disposed  in  thrpes,  and  ftpreading. 

Stem  arlMjreous.  (WilM.)     A  tall  evergrtrn  tree.    IntroducctI  in  1806. 

Ihrumptton^  ^t\  A  very  handsome  and  elegant  tree,  wilh  an  upright  trunk, 
and  slightly  pendulous  branchc-^.  Leave«  opposite,  imbricated  in  4  rows,  and 
havinu  a  rained  line  on  the  back.  This  species  has  a  very  eJHaisive  grogni- 
phical  range.  U  was  first  diHcoviTcd  in  Si)»rri«,  by  Pallas';  and  it  was  intro- 
duecd  in  1806,  by  Sir  Joseph  Bankn.   "  in  afterwards,  it  was  discovered 
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M]lonkAMriea.M  Omh^  of  t 
ttiM»  bj  Mr.  Lcra  («ee  iV^  #T. 

WOB  fllMHBTI  MM   OMfV^  M^  PMIt 


bj  Chfrtaiii  WcU>,  in 
tffTMttrjr.    ftbavsy 
taie  Me  pliM*  at   MoMk  Lo^d^M*%  in  tbe 
VsQ«iie«,Mi4  MtkeFtdbflMlSMvcry.    Tbcre 
i»  a  iMge  tree  of  dm  tftxia  m  iIk  Iwdlv  4ei  PbalMi, »  ft.  hi^. 


a  13.  X  s«vavaVa  IX  Ihm,    The  scale 
Uh*.  Rl.  i.  S^  M.  i  Ik.  Dm  FL 

ifi"*?>"«>— ^^''■^ri  I      III, 

•»!>«>-*  *»i**iii  J— f  nan  H 


.>     A 


■i  attW  ipiT,  ■■  if  • 
icUeUavMai  maiA 


.cTMi 


■M«M'  •■J  ■"V  ■■■••  f"**"*"**  ••■  •••nBf^i*  lac  vchmmb  ^fcs  acalM ;  vacBc^ 
■MffMMM  ttc     !■■»,•  iMe  iHnr  Am  fa  l^  ^  '  i    i    i  J— Mat,  .LoA  >ta[} 


>Ni*ii. 


ferpt^  BMHitoai  aai  ••  *r  ■>■>■!  Al|%  tj  Cam. 


m  I4w  X  mmafwrk  Hmm,    Tbe  recarwed  Afp«/  Juniper. 


?37I 


iMLm&,at4MMiipDM\naim  yqaViirii,  pL  g> 

Spec.  Ciar^  ^  LeAres  Boear-lAPceofate,  mucroaate 
looadjr  iabricated,  amooth,  coovex  beoeatii.  Berriea 
nHiodis!!  oral,  tuberded.  Bfanches  and  branchlets 
recurved.  (/J.  i>o«.)  A  shmb,  found  by  Dr.  Hamii- 
toa  in  Naraiohetty,  in  Kepal^  and  Covering  there  in 
FcbruMy.  There  is  a  plant  in  the  Horticultural  So- 
eietj**  G«rden,  which,  in  1837*  afler  haTinr  been 
four  vears  ptaoted,  was  3  ft.  hi^  ;  and  one  at  Measra. 
LoddigesX  4  (i.  h^;h,  which  ripened  fruit,  and  from 
which  our  figure  was  taken.  It  forms  a  graceful 
bush^  or  low  tree,  from  its,  pendulous  habit ;  and  it  ts 
readily  distinguished  from  ail  the  other  species,  not 
only  by  thb  circumstance,  but  by  the  mixture  of  its 
brown,  half-decayed  chaffy  leaves  of  tbe  past  year» 
with  its  greenish  grcj  leaves  of  the  present  year. 
The  bark  ia  roughs  brown,  and  soon  begins  to  ciiri 
up;  when  it  has  a  rough  appearance,  uid  ultiniAtdy 
sailes  ofL 

•  15.  J.  tJvi'FBBA  Z).  Don.    The  grape-bearing,  or  largc^hdted.  Juniper. 

Utmtt/leaikm.    Luabi  Pin.,  £.  No.  ^. 

Bftc  Cltfr.,  9v.    Le«rc«  orate,  obuue.  adpreMed.  imbncmted  in  4  ro»t.    Bnnclilru  ilHirtti 
awnicd.  knoCtadL    Drupet  t«rmiiud.  rounduh.    \Lamb.  Pin..)    A  d«cuiiihrat,  much  bn 
riinibL    BfMieiMi  mtmdhtgt  rnued,  covered  with  a  ffreri«h  brown  tcaly  huk.     Brknchlct* 
crcet.  crowded,  dotrif  taibncateil  with  lc*v««,  kcKMt«d,  twign.    Lrare*  orate,  obtuwv  ad| 
imbricated  in  4  row*.  qnit«  entire,  eoriaecoui,  glahrott*,  touMMh.    Drunea  toundtab,  purple^  i 
the  I'lae  and  «hape  of  a  tmaU  crtpe,  loliuur  on  the  ap^e*  of  the  branchleu.  •< 
AfautKlalit  about  Cap<>  Horn,  and  th«  only  ■pcxrlcw  in  the  aouthem  bemuphccc.     It  wat  it 
n<nB  Cape  Horn  by  Mr  Mlddlcton,  probablj  about  tha  tieginoinx  of  the  preaent  ocaturr.  bal  wc 
haiF«  not  Men  a  planu  (See  Lathheft.) 

f   16.  X  barbade'nsis  Z..     The  Barbadoes  Juniper. 

ldtntUUatio%.     Un.   Sp.    pi.,  1471. ;  Willd.  Sp.  Pk.  4   p,  SSI.  >   Reich.,  4.  p.  STS. 

L  \m.  r,  4.  ;  Marl.  Mitl.  No.  2. ,  Pur«l»  FL  Ani«r.  SeW-,  2.  p  6«7 
Sfnottffmtt.    J.  benmidltna   Hort.   Aug.,  L  1.  f.  1.,  wxmm  Jam., 

Collar. 
Kmgravimg.     Pluk.  Phjrt.  t.  197.  t.  4. 

S/Kr,  Char  ,  J^,     All  the  leaves  imbricate  in  4  rowt;  the  younger  ovate,  tbe  older  acutci.  {WiSd.} 
A  large  timber  tree,  with  vcrf  wkldy  fpre^inf  branchc*.     The  back  la  luaedfOTavefy  daifc 
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browo,  cnil  fiittu  off"  in  stringiw  The  I«*t(>«  ttt  rtttrttatlj  •mall,  ind  alwijri  lmliricat«.  Th* 
berrim  «re  «mjiller  thati  tbcwe  of  the  Bcrmud**  c«(Ur,  in4  aro  of  a  Ught  broww  colour  wlurn  rip* 
It  U  a  natlvr  of  Uie  Wat  Indici,  and  «]m>.  pur»h  *«y*,  tm  the  authority  of  Mtthaux,  of  the  c«a«t 
or  Flurida.     U  wa<  cultivated  In  Ettgland  in  17^,  by  Miller,  but  wc  have  Dot  tccn  the  plant 

•  ■•  17.  J.  cbine'nsis  L.    The  Chinese  Juniper. 

ldrf^,fic'>UoH.     Lin,  Sy»t..  fiw  ;  Belch.,  4,  «n.  j  Mant^  137. ;  Lour  Codi-,fl36. 

Engrartn^*.     Our^fijit.  *iJ7.'.  una  1/73 

5/>tv.  CAa/ .     Leave*  dccurrent,  inibricate-spreadiog»  clustered ;   stem  leaves 
in  three*,  branch  leaves  in  foiir«.  (  H'iUd.) 

Demnplion^  Sfc.     According  to   Martyn'a  AfdhT,  Loureiro  detcribes  the 

Chinese  juniiJer  as  a  shrub  of  3  ft.  in  height,  with  twisted  and  very  spreftdiog 

branches.        Leaver     awU 

I  shaped,  hardiBh,  dark  green :  2373 

ft  n  a     according      to      Linnams, 

u||%^L^  spreading,   green   on    both 

^fl  ^  J  W^^  aides,  more  clustered  than 

^9^J^^^      in  the  other  sorts,  fastened 

■^L^Bli^      at  the  base,  scarcely  pun- 


gent,  and  extremely  distinct 
by  the  density  of  the  leaves. 


(AfarU.)      There   are   two 

plants  in  the  Horticultural 
2378  Society's    Garden    bearing 

the  name  of  J.  sinensis,  male 
and  female,  12  ft.  and  10  ft.  high.  The  leaves  arc  green,  short,  and  imbn> 
cated  ;  the  fruit  rough,  angular,  and  dry ;  and  the  plants  do  not  accord,  in 
some  respects,  with  the  species  described  by  Loureiro.  Specimens  of  the 
plant  in  the  Horticultural  Hociety*s  Garden  were,  however,  compared  by  Pro- 
fessor Don  witli  the  Linnaean  specimens,  and  he  is  of  opinion  that  it  is  correctly 
named. 


J,  c.  2  SmUhu.  A  species  of  /uniperus  in  the  Horticultural  Society's 
Garden  (Jig,  2374.),  without  a  name,  and  said  to  have  been 
received  from  Smith  of  Ayr,  about  1825  or  before,  bears  a  close 
resemblance  to  ./.  chinensis,  but  the  fruit  is  rather  more 
angtilar.  The  plant  in  the  garden  is  oi  vigorous  growth,  8  ft. 
or  10  ft.  hi^h :  it  producet  both  male  and  female  blossoms, 
and  ripens  fruit.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  it  is  not  a 
European  plant;  nor  are  there  any  species  at  all  rcHcmbEing 
it  from  North  America.  We  have  been  infomied  that  there 
it  tt  species  in  some  of  the  Scotch  nurseries  raised  from  Nepal 
seeds, and  commonly  called  Juniperus  nepalen^is,  which  bears 
so  close  a  resemblance  to  Mr.  Smith's  plant,  as  to  leave  little 
doubt  of  thdr  identity,  Mr,  Smith,  to  whom  we  have  written 
on  the  subject,  con  give  us  no  satis&ctory  information ;  and 
it  even  appears  to  u«  doubtful  if  the  plant  in  the  Horticul- 
tural Society's  Garden  was  received  from  him.  Wc  have 
ventured  to  give  it  o  name,  merely  to  prevent  it  from  l^'iiig 
lost  sight  of;  and  because  we  should  wish  to  «ee  such  a  vigo- 
rous-growing healthy  ipedea  propagated,  and  introduced  into  coUecdou. 


2374 


App.  i*     Kinds  qfJuniprrus  mentioned  in  Books^  but  qf  which 
ven/  little  is  kmrnn, 

3.fmmua4mM  Wlild   Sft.  PI.  apfirtMuhr.  r  <  ^r.  i^.  but  h«  Dot  tim  y««  introduewL 
J.  raptlnaU  l.ara    Old.,  p.  ttid,    l>r>  Nrb.,  A&.    Oum.  Bat.   Cult..  A  p.  Hi.,  hm  an 

upright  trunk,  aiul  nuntrfout  tiranch'  ihvrt  Ut6  (4aie  lotcftltrr.      Tbm  1m«^  il  lit* 

ri(mnit«r)r  Ok' iir«<i>  fi*^.  arr  In  thrvt  rpi^  |MrinUi,amlglfeucaiM  i  lb«olb«f*  aMcmanM 

and  intibrk  V  >  )i  nenlloaa  tiavitiK  mui  Una  tptfif  Do  1U«  i  bi»l  II  1*  M(  ln«ltJK)«ii  in  the 

l/«rlM  JTrn  iitolDM  My»  UiM  Uit  ifSclSi  l«  fan  MmI  Itttlt  kmrnn,  sad  thai  It  requirca 
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AKBOIIETUM    AND    FRUTICETUM. 


PART  II t« 


CHAP.    CXIV. 


OF    THE    HARDY    LIQNBOUS    PLANTS   OF    THE    ORDER   J^MPBTRA^CILS. 


fdmt^eaUo*.     Nutt.  Gen. 


Q.  i^.i  Don  In  Bdinb,  S«w  Phil.  Jotim^  Ifc^}  Hook 
;  B«rt.  CM.  N»t.,  SJi, ;  AnxHt  in  Edinbi  Eacjc,  121. 


UndL  S]rn.,  83t4. 

Gen.  Char,  of  the  Order.  Flowers  seini-sexutil .  Sepals  bypogynou9  im- 
bricuteJ  scales,  the  innerijiost  of  winch  are  sometiinefl  petaloid.  S^tamcns 
equal  in  number  to  the  inner  iiejmitt,  and  alternRte  with  them  ;  aintiiers 
ronndish,  '2-celledi  the  ccIIh  >li«tinct,  bur&ling  longituxlinaliy.  Ovary  superior, 
sealed  in  a  fleshy  disk,  3-  6«  or  9-eel!ed  ;  ovules  solitary*  ascending.  Style  1 ; 
stigma  radiating^  the  number  of  its  rays  corresponding  with  the  cells  of  the 
ovary.  Fruit  Henhy,  seated  in  tlie  persistent  calyx,  3-  6-  or  9-celled  ;  the 
coatin*!  of  the  cells  bony,  iseeds  solitary,  ascending ;  embryo  taper»  Id  the 
axis  of  Heshy  watery  albunien;  radicle  inferior.  Small  ishmbs,  with  heath-Iike 
evergreen  leaves,  without  stipules,  and  with  minute  fiowers  in  their  axils. 
A  very  small  group^  comprising  a  few  species  from  North  America,  the  south 
of  Europe,  and  the  Straits  «f  Magellan.  {Lindi.  Nai.  St/st,  o/Bot,^  p.  1 17.) 
The  fruit  is  in  all  ti  snmll  berry. 

There  are  only  lliree  genera,  which  are  as  follows  :  — 

JS'ifPETRUM  Z.  Calyx  3-leaved,  coriaceous,  with  6  imbricated  scales  at  die 
baae.  Petals  3.  Stamens  3.  Siignm  6 — 9-cIeft*  Berry  depressed,  6— 9^ 
stoned.  Small,  branchy,  procumbent  slirubsj  natives  of  the  north  of 
Europe  and  the  Straits  oi  Magellan.  Leaves  alternate,  linear  toni;ue- 
shaped,  obtuse ;  flat  above,  convex  and  marked  with  a  membranaceous  line 
beneath  ;  dtirk  green,  shining.  Flowei's  axillary,  solitary,  sesj&iie,  dark  red. 
Berries  black  or  red.  (U.  Don  in  Ediuh.  New  Phit.  Journ.) 

CoRE^MA  D.  Don.  Calyx  3-lcaved,  membranaceous,  naked  at  the  base. 
Petals  3.  Stamens  3,  Stigma  6-cleft.  Berry  globose,  S-stoned.  A  small, 
erect,  branchy,  rigid  shrub,  covered  with  re;»inous  dots;  a  native  of  die 
south  of  Euiro|je.  Leaves  scattered,  linear,  obtuse,  spreading  ;  flattish  above, 
revolute  on  the  margin.  Flowers  in  teniiiiial  heads,  sessile,  situated  on  a 
hairy  disk ;  white,  large.  Heads  having  villous  scales.  Berries  white. 
{D.  Don  in  Edittb.  Xeio  Phil.  Journ.) 

CERATroLA  Jih'h,  Calyx  2-Ieaved,  membranaceous,  with  4-  scales  at  the  base. 
Petals  2,  converging  into  a  tube.  Stamens  2.  Stigma  fi-cleft.  Berry 
globose,  2.stoned.  A  small,  upright,  branchy,  rigid  shrub;  a  native  of 
North  America.  Branches  straight »  simple.  Leaves  alternate,  spreading^ 
needle-sliuped,  obtU!>e,  glabrous,  shining,  green  ;  marked  beneath  with  a 
narrow  furrow;  slightly  cunalicDlate  above;  about  ^  in.  long;  sometimes 
crowded,  as  if  vorticjllate.  Flowers  axillary,  sessile,  numerous  (2 — 4), 
rarely  solitary;  sometiaies  (like  the  leaves)  verticillate.  Berries  red*? 
(Z>.  Don  ill  Edinh.  New  Phil.  Journ.) 


Genus  L 

□ 

JS'MPETRUM  L.    The  CaowBiiBRv,     Lin.  SyU.  Dioe'cia Tri&ndrU. 

HkftUfication.     Lin.  Gen.,  SIS. ;  Jitct.,  let ;  PI.  Br.,  1078.  j  Toltttt.,  t.  4ai.\  Lnfllx.  t  804,  Cwti 

L  KHi. 

tirriPnUon-    Froai  <■«,  upon,  atKl  jtetroit  n  rtn-k  ,  in  alluilon  to  the  place  of  growth- 


CHAP.  cxiv. 


JEMPtTRA'cE*.      JE'MPETftUM, 
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Deteription,  4^.     Smiill  evergreen  hcoth-like  Bhrubs,  native*  of  Europe  «ml 


soil. 


South  America*     Propagated  uy  cuttings  or  seeds,  and  thriving 

iL   L  E.  MftttiUM  L.     The  black  Crowberry»  or  Crakclierrt/, 

Ir,,  lt/7£. ;  Emu.  JU 
.  Sice,  nur.,  S,  lU. ,  ^.f,.  .  .., 
Hook.  Br.  la,  p.  4J1. ;  Limll.  ftynvif.,  p.  SU.  -,  LmIU. 


tdentifleati^m,    Lin.  So,  PI..  HA^.  s  Will,K  Siu  V\,i.  l».  713.  t  Fl.   Br,  lt/7£. ;  Enjc.  Bot.,  t.  SSR, 
Hook.  Scot  ,2S7  ,   Mm    lUiMi..  t  M;  KL  b»n^t,  f/7         ~    '       "  '  --         ~        - 

4.  p.  2.U.  ;  MAckat  IT  Hiberu.,  p. 
C*t,cd.  liOh. 

Syntmymft,     E,   mmitinum   fr^'irlu  i 


p  ff/U.  ; 
S.  CitrU 


Fl.  Din.,  t  97&  i  oor  ji;f.  SITa.  to  our  uiunl 
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/;rtc«   .Wfr«*.    I'rt//fr..  1.  p    IW.  ;   / 
«*»/.,  II.  IW.,  &i».A,    //if/.,  1.  p    > 
folio  underinui  tViu.  //'j/.,  1    p.  4'>. 
Engranttfti.     Enit.  Hot.,  t.  ii'Sfv  ;  Mill.  Illuct,  L  86. 
fcalc ;  «nd  jAjf.  2J76.  of  the  n»lunl  tiip. 

iS^^r.  Cfiar,^  Jfr.     Leaves  linear^oblong.    Berries  black  and  clustered.  {Hook,) 

A  procumbent  shrub,  a  native  of  Britain. 
Variety, 

a.    E*  n.  S  icoticum  Hook.  Br«  Fl.,  p.  431.,  is  somewhat  smaller  than  the 
speciea. 

Description,  cfr.  A  small,  procumbent, 
much-branched  shriili ;  the  outer  bark  of 
which  is  deciduous  and  brown,  but  the 
inner  bark  is  yellow.  The  branches  arc 
roti^h  vvith  the  rcruainK  of  the  petioles  of 
the  fallen  leaves.  The  leaves  are  in  fours, 
somewhat  3-corncred,  with  u  white  linear 
keel,  and  petioled;  and  they  have  their 
margins  so  mucii  recurved  as  to  meet  be- 
hind. The  flowers  are  uxtilary  towards  the 
summits  of  the  branches,  small,  and  pur- 
plish, with  a  whiti(*h  calyx.     The  berries 

are  of  the  Mze  untl  colour  of  juniper  berries,  but  become  of  a  brownish 
black  when  ripe.  They  are  marked  at  top  with  a  small  round  hole,  and  pro- 
tected at  bottom  by  the  persistent  calyx.  The  flesh 
is  rather  Arm,  and  of  a  pale  jK||*een,  exc«pt  in  the 
centre,  where  tt  is  purplish.  The  receptacle  is  co- 
lumnar, and  slender;  and  from  6  to  9  bony  pjdc- 
coloured  seeds  are  fixed  round  it  in  a  ring,  and 
attached  to  it  a  little  above  the  base.  Thij«  species  is 
a  native  of  the  north  of  Europe,  generally  in  elevated 
situutionit,  both  on  dry  and  barren,  and  on  muorish  or 
boggy,  soils.  It  is  found  in  moors,  from  the  Baltic  to 
the  Eastern  Ocean,  in  Kamtschatka,  and  in  the  tKlands 
towards  America.  According  to  Linn»U(»,  it  will  live 
on  the  mountains  of  Lapland,  where  other  plants 
perish  with  cold.  It  is  found  in  Warwickshire,  Staf- 
fordshire, Derbyshire,  and  the  northern  eoivnties  of 
En^liuid,  and  abundantly  in  Scotland.  The  Scotch 
High lunders  and  the  Russian  |>enfi»nts  eiit  the  berricH, 
which  are  esteemed  anti/icorbutic  ami  diuretic  lirousu  and  hcHlhcocks 
feed  on  them  i  and,  boiled  in  ahun  water,  they  atford  a  dark  purple  dye. 
Linnaeus  mentions  that  the  Laplanders  use  them  for  dvetng  otter  and 
sable  flkios  bhick.  Cattle  do  not  browse  on  this  shrub,  "fhc  crow  berry  i« 
the  budge  of  the  clan  M'Lean.  The  JS'tnpctrujn  nigrum  thrives  very  well  in 
gardens,,  but  it  requires  a  moi<»t  bogj:y  noil,  and  a  nhady  silmition.  The  <;eedt 
remain  a  year  in  the  ground  before  they  vcgt-'tate,  aiul  the  |duiit8  mc' ^«  "-v 
j*low  in  their  growth.  {Mart,  MUL,  and  Hook,  Jirit.  Fl.) 

«L  2.  K.  Hu^BRUM  L.    The  rtA-fruiird  Cro wherry. 

WiUd.  Sp^  n.  ll».  71$. ;  UiMll  B«il.  Rc«..  t.  ITKL 
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4llSaKETUM    AMD    FRUTICCTUIf. 


PAitT  tit. 


r.      Lores   and  bnmchet  with 


nfe  i  ntfilr.  SRC  oTiks  MiMiliiK. 
rooIW    margma.      Berries  r«d. 


(Lfnfl.)     Ao  evermeo  pfocttmbeDt  thnib,  mmi  browoifih 

purple  iowera,  ana  red  Hhiit.  A  nadre  of  the  southern 
point  of  S<Kitb  America,  where  it  U  fouiul 
**  along  tile  sandj  coast,  Kpreadine  over  the 
•tooea,  bat  e«peaally  thrinnc  at  i^  back  of 
die  low  saad  hilU,  bj  which  the  tbore  is  ofieo 
skJned.*'  (B<U,  Mag.)  h  ij  also  foand  near 
Coocepcioa.  It  was  introduced  in  1833»  bjr 
Mr.  Low  of  the  Clapton  Xurserir,  and  flowered 
9377       there  in  July,  1635.   "  According  to  Gaudichand, 

the  red  berriei*  are  pleasant  lo  eat.**     U  grows  freeljr  in 

peat,  and  is  quite  hardy. 

Genus  1 1. 


C0RB*MA    D.Don, 


The  Co  rem  a    Lin.  Syst.  Di<e'cia  Tri&i 

. ;  lindl.  te  Nat.  Sfrt.  ofBoL 


D.  Don  in  New  Edin.  FtuL  Jo 
E'mpettvm,  to  part,  L. 
OtrttaUam.    Fruin  korema,  a  broom ',  in  alltuioa,  ti>  the  habit  of  the  i^lattt. 

Detcnption^  S^c,     An  upright  shrub,  a  native  of  Portugal ;  closely  allied 
fmpetrum^  and  requiring  the  same  soil  and  culture  in  British  gardens. 

«.  1.  C.  A^'l^A  D.  Don,     The  white-&rrn«/  Corema. 

tiaii^fiemtitm.    D.  Don  In  Sew  Edin.  Phil.  JminL 

%MNVMa-  f'npctnuD  Album  U».  Sp.,  143a «  ITiUd  Sp.  Ft.,  1  p.  71$-.  Gttrtm.  Fiytet,  „ 
Jfartf.  Jfitf,  Ka  h.Aii.  Hmrl.  Kew.^  rd.  S.,  5.  p.  SiA  s  E.  Iiuitinicum^  Ae,  T\mm.  Iiui., 
EtUM,  ertcttt,  ac.,  AncA.  Pm.  i  Uie  white-berried  Heath,  PortugaJ  Crakebenr. 

Spec.  Char, f^c.  Stem  erect.  Branches  pubescent.  Leaves  linearj  with  revoli 
margins;  somewhat  scabrous  above.  (IVUid.)     A  shrub,  a  native  of 
tugal.     Introduced  in  1774. 

DetcripHoHf  Src  An  upright-growing  low  shrub,  very  much  branched^ 
rigid,  sprinkled  with  re&inous  dots.  Leaves  scattered  in  all  directions,  linear, 
obtuse,  spreading ;  flattish  above,  revolute  on  the  margin.  Fiowers  termlnaJ, 
grouped,  sessile ;  imposed  upon  a  hairy  disk,  white,  and  larger  than  those  ol* 
£'mpetrutii,  Groups  bracteolaied  with  villose  scalers.  Berry  white.  Intro- 
duced from  Portugal,  in  1774,  by  Messrs.  Kennedy  and  Lee,  Culture  the 
same  as  for  £'mpetrurn  nigrum. 


GCNUS    III. 


□ 


CERAtrOLA  il/icAx. 


TiiR  Ceratiola. 
Diandric 


Lin.  Sytt.  Monce^cia 


Idrntificalkan.     Michx.  Fl.  Bor.  Amer.,  2.  p.  2S2. ;  LhidL  in  Nat.  SjrfL  of  BoUny,  ad.  «. 
Dtriwalian.     From  keration,  a  little  horn ;  in  allukion  to  the  thafie  of  the  f  tigma. 
Emgrapit^i.    S*unh,  L  t  13. ;  Bat.  Mag.,  t.  STTSB. ;  oar  Jig.  £380.  toi  our  uiual  aeale ;  axUiJIg,  237%  of 
the  nalurml  ilxe. 

Deieriptuttu  Src     A  small,  heath-like,  evergreen  shrub  ;  a  native  of  North 
America]  grown,  in  British  gardens,  in  peat  soil,  and  propagated  by  cuttings. 


CHAP.  CXV. 


JPMILA  CEM, 
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m  I.  C,  fRicoi'DBs.     The  Erica-Jike  Cenitiola. 

5/)«^r.  CAor,  Src     Flowers  in  the  axils 

[  of  the  upper  leaves,  solitary,  except 

a  small  abortive  one  by  the  side  of 

the  principal  flower, 

iJr^r^how,  <f>r.     An  upright  much 

branched  shrub,  greatly  resembling  n 

heathj  and  varying  from  2  ft.  to  flft. 

high*     Branches  subverticiUate,  erect, 

and  marked  with  the  remains  of  the 

petioles   of  the   fallen    leaves.     The 

upper  and   younger   branches   retain 
,  their  leaves,  which  are  slightly  tomen- 

lose.  Leaves  in  whorls  of  4-,  spreading, 

long,  linear^  rigid,  acerose.     Flowers 

very  small,  A  native  of  South  Ciirolina, 

on  the  Edisto  River,  where  it  co\'erB  a 

apace  3(KJ  or  400  yards  in  width,  and 

two  or  three  miles  long,  which  appears 

to  have  been  a  sand -bank  formed  by 

some  of  the  ancient  freshelH  of  the 

river,  and  on  which  only  s  few  stunted  2379  23SO 

oaks   (Q,  Catesba'r  and   Q.  nigra)  are   found   intermingled  with  it.      Ac- 
cording to  Pursh,  it  is  also  found  in  the  gravelly  dry  soil  of  Georgia  and 

Florida;  and,  in  great  plenty,  on  the  btands  at  the  mouth  of  St.  Mary'tt  River. 
I  It  was  introduced  io  1826. 

^^^BoP   THE   HARDY    LIGNEOUS    PLANTS    BELONGING   TO    THE    ORDER 
^M  SMILA'CRM, 

r 


CHAP.  CXV. 
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LlwiL  N«t  Syit  Bot.,  pt  359. 
LMiAcM^  tn  put,  Jtm.  Cm,,  «L  i  SAtvata^Uxm,  In  pftrt,  Neet  Ftm  Sttnbnk  Gen.  P; 
In  part,  it  Brovm  Pnd-^  p,  'ML.  LmdL  Sgttopt.,  p.  27U ,  Bart.  0r4.  Smt,  p.  SIL 
"        '    do*.  *  bcauttrul  youth.  f«bied  lo  tt*f «  \>**\\  ch*ng«d  Into  ihii  pteni  («e  Q*ut 
to  oUien.  from  $mili,  a  Kra[i«r,  l^onv  the  rouf  hn«M  of  tiM  «I*8U  oT  tna«t  oT 


DeiituUm. 
MH.)i  .r, 
the  tpedM. 

General  Char&cieruHcM^  ifc,  Monocotyledonous.  Flowers  hermaphrodite  or 
dio&ctous,  Calvx  and  corolla  confounded,  inferior,  6-piirtcd,  Stamens  6, 
inserted  into  the  perianth  near  the  base ;  seldom  hypogynous,  Ov;iry  3« 
celled:  the  cells  I- or  many-seeded.  Style  triftd.  Stigmas  3^  Fruit  a 
roundish  berry.  Albumen  between  fleshy  and  cnrtilaf<;inous.  Embryo 
usually  distant  from  tlie  hilum.  (Lindl.  in  Xat.  Sytf.of  Hot.)  Stnntl  climbing 
shrubs,  with  woody  stems,  and  reticulated  leaves,  though  they  are  con- 
sidered as  monocotyledonous  plants.  This  order  is  nearly  allied  to  LiW- 
ikcmtf  of  which  it  was  formerly  considered  to  form  a  part.  The  plants 
compoijing  it  are  found  in  timall  quantities  in  most  parts  of  the  world ;  but 
the  only  ligneous  plants  which  it  contains  belong  to  the  genus  5hiilax. 


UMO 


aRBOIIETUM    and    PllUTlCETU5f- 


l*AltT    III, 


Genus  I. 


5MrLAX   L.    Thb  Smilax.    Lin,  Sytt.  Dta  da  Hexandrift. 

tdfnUflaUkm.     LtiL  0«n  .  No.  IIJO. ;  Reich.,  No  1825. ;  Schrctn.  No  13S8.  i  Tburtl..  I.  481.  r 
4S. ;  0»rtn..  t  U.  ;  Mart.  MilL  ' 

Detcripthn,  tfc.  Evergreen  shrubs,  climbing  by  means  of  thdr  tcndrilB, 
witl»  stems  that  are  generally  prickly.  Leave*  with  veiny  disks.  The  ttn- 
drih  are  intrapctiolar  stipules.  Natives  of  Europe  anJ  North  America,  la 
British  gardens,  they  grow  in  sandy  loam,  and  are  readUy  propagad  '  '  ''  I- 
sion  of  the  root.     They  are  not  showy,  but  they  are  interesting  r 

twinins  character,  as  being  generally  evergreens,  and  as  being  some  ui  i  in  it^w 
hardy  ligneous  plants  which  belong  to  the  grand  division  of  vegetables  Muno- 
cotyiedoneaE,  The  specie*  being  little  cultivated,  and  many  of  those  which 
are  being  seldom  seen  in  flower,  are  very  imperfectly  known  by  cultivators. 
The  greatest  nun)ber  of  species  are  at  Messrs.  Loildiges's,  in  the  Botunic 
Ctarden  at  Twickcnhaii*,  and  at  Kew.  Plants,  in  the  London  nurseries,  are 
from,  2*,  to  a*,  each,  according  to  the  scarcitj'  of  tlie  species. 

The  following  fungi  are  found  upon  the  North  American  species : —  Spha'ria 
jmiladcola  Schwcin,ii,  erunipens  Schtvnn,  Khy  tisma  5milacis  Si'hu*em,  chiefly 
on  S,  fciurilblia  and  S.  rotunditolia  ;  Hvsteriuni  A^inilacis  Schivcin,  on  S  rotundi- 
fblia  *  Cladosporium  5aiUacis  i*>.,  C^redo  A'tiiilacis  Schtveln,  yEcidium  iSiuilacis 
Sdtufciti.  —  At.  J.  B. 

^  i.  Stems  prickli/  and  angidar. 


L   I,  S,  a'spera  L,     The  rough  Srailax. 


ideniifieatien.     Lin.  Sii.,  1*S» 


Gcon.  Orient,  316.  ;  Scop.  CAm.,  No.  ISSl.:  Gouan  Hott.  Ifonan. 
5a5.'i  Vill   Dttuph.,1  ]».  S78. ;  M»rt.  Mill.,  .So.  1.;  Ixidri  Cit.ed.  iftSS.  *^*. 


IftMt*.    Bough  Bindweed ;  Smilax,  Fr,  and  Ccr 
£ilgrufingt.    Schk.  Hftn  .  D.  .m, ;  and  out  fig,  SJ81. 

Spec.  Char.,  ^r.     Stem  prickly,  angular;  leaves  toothed  and  prickly,  conlatcj 
!>-ncrved-  {H'il/J.}     A  native  of  the  south  of  Europe,  Asia  Minor,  and 
Africa.     Cultivated  in  the  Oxford  Botanic  Garden  in  ltJ4«. 
Fariely. 

A  S.  a.  2  auncuUiia  Ait.  Hort.  Kew.,  ed.  ill.  p.  401. >  has  the  leaves  ear- 
shaped  at  the  base. 

Deicription,  t^c  An  evergreen  climbing  shrub,  with  numerous  slender  an- 
gular stems,  armed  with  short  crooked  spines,  and  having  tendrils  on  their 
aides,  by  which  they  fasten  themselves  to  any  neighbour- 
ing object  for  support.  The  roots  are  thick  and  fleshy, 
**  spreading  wide,  and  strikiDg  deep."  The  leaves  are 
rather  large,  and  heart-ahaped ;  somewhat  stiff,  of  a 
dark  green,  marked  with  5  longitudinal  nerves,  and  with 
a  few  short  retidish  spines  round  their  margins.  The 
flowers  are  axillary,  on  short'branches, small  and  whitish  ; 
and  those  on  the  female  plants  ai  e  succeeded  by  berries, 
which  are  sometiinea  red  und  sometimes  black.  It  is  a 
native  of  the  south  of  Fnincc,  Italy*  Spain,  and  Carniola; 
mud  it  has  also  been  found  near  Trijjoli,  and  between 
Kama  and  Joppa.  It  is  slated,  in  Martyn's  A/i//«T,  to 
have  been  introduced  by  Mr.  John  Tradescaut,  in  1656; 
but  the  Hortus  Kcwensis  informs  us  that  it  was  cultivated  in  the  Oxfo 
Botanic  Garden  before  1648.     The  roots  are  sometimes  sold  by  the  druggia 
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of  ihe  south  of  Europe  for  those  of  S.  SarsaparUh  ;  and  thev  possess  nearly 
the  saioe  qualities,  but  in  an  inferior  degree  :  they  itrc  nlso  larger,  and  more 
porous.  In  British  gardens,  it  is  commonly  trained  against  a  wall ;  but  it 
will  also  attnch  itself  to  rough  stnkes,  though  it  seldom  flowers  when  no 
treated.     It  will  attain  the  height  of  about  6  (i. 

*-  S.  a.  2  mauritanica,  5,  maurit&nica  Poir.y  was  introduced  in  1820,  and 
there  are  plants  in  the  Horticultural  Society's  Garden, 

I-  «.  S,  exck'i-Sa  L,     The  tall  Smilax. 


Identi/katum,     Lin.  Sp..  1458.  ^  Wklld.  Sp.  PL.  4.  p.77« 

ttiL  a..  S.  p.  387.  i  Load.  Cat.,  ed.  I83& 
ApmoiilrNm.    8.  orienUtu,  ftc.  Tamrm.  Cor.,  45.,  But.  Cm/.,  1.18. ;  S.  4fpen  Ai 
A^insWMt*    Bux.  Cent.  1.  t.  «7. ;  Alp.  ii^ypC.,  od.  &.  L  141.  i  and  cut /Sg.  i3 


Mart.  Mill,  No.  8. ;  Alt.  Mort.  K«w. 
Sffppt..  Hi,  S.,  140. 

saes 


Spfc.  Char^  ^c.  Stem  prickly,  angular.  Leaves 
unarmed,  cordate,  9-nerved.  {Wiiid.)  A  climb- 
ing shrub,  a  native  of  Syria;  cultivated  before 
1739,  by  Miller;  and  flowering  in  August  and 
September. 

DcMctipHon,  Sfc.  Stems  4-comercd,  and  prickly ; 
mounting  to  the  tops  of  tall  trees,  by  means  of 
their  clamping  tendnls.  Leaves  Sin.  lon^',  and 
l}in.  broad  at  the  base,  having  5  longitudinal 
nerves,  but  no  spines  on  their  margins.  The 
flowers  and  fruit  are  like  those  of  S.  Aspcra.  The 
roots  resemble  and  possess  the  same  qualities  as 
those  of  S.  dspeni,  but  arc  inferior  to  those  of  S. 
SnrtnpariUa.  It  is  a  native  of  Syria,  whence  it 
was  mtroduccd  before  1739,  and  was  at  first 
thought  tender;  there  are,  however,  plants  in 
Messrs.  Loddiges's  arboretum^  in  the  Uonicuttiirol  Society's  Gardeo,  ind 
other  places,  which  appear  quite  hardy. 


i.  S.  S,  RU^BBNS   Wat9.     The  TeA-tendrUed  Smilax. 

Wataon  Dead.  BiiL,  t  10B. ;  Loud.  Hert.  BrU. 
Dend.  Brit.,  t.  108.  v  Mid  our  fig-  8383. 

^>ec.  Char.,  S^c.  Stem  angular^  prickly.  Leaves 
ovato-flubcordate»  rather  obtuse,  mucronate,  co- 
riaceous, 5-nerved;  margin  mucronate'denticu- 
late  near  the  ba.se.  (  Wats,)  A  handsome  climbing 
ahrub,  with  the  leaves  edged  with  short  prickle** 
and  brown  stipules,  with  a  red  spiral  tendril 
on  each  side.  A  native  of  North  Anierieu, 
in  woods  and  by  streams.  There  are  plants  in 
the  Botanic  Ctarden,  Twickenham,  where  one 
flowered  in  July,  Wi\,  This  is  a  most  orna- 
mental species,  from  the  contrast  between  the 
colour  of  its  leaves  and  that  of  its  tendrils  ;  it 
i.s,  however,  in  very  few  collections. 


^*-^^*^A 
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i.  4.  S,  SARSAPAHt^LLA  L.     The  medicinal  Stnilax,  or  Saraaparilb* 

t4*»tult0itkm^    Lin.  ap,  liSQ.  ;  WUkL  Sp.  PI,  I.  77ft  :  Att  Hort.  Knr.,  ed.  S.. «i  &  JB  :  Mart 
d.  "       "  -    -     -    - 


!».  X.  4«pcra  pentriioa  Sanaparltia  Rjiuh.  Pin..  Slirt..  Rail  Hiat,  fiSA  j  S.  peniv1*M  9br. 
morula  0«r.  Eowr.,  tea. ;  8.  itptn  ijeniirUna  Fark.  Tkeaf.,  fK  ITS  ;  S.  lUbca  jnu«..  S. 
p. St.  HTmii.  n  Ckr.,)l45.  s  tb» tl«tteoua-l«v»l  SmiUx.  '       *  ***^*  * 

enratian.    Sarupariiia  U  oaupottiided  of  two  hj,MUUali  worda  t  vIk.,  iM%m,  tmL  and  mgritia    ■ 

Park.  TbMl.,  1  174.  C  JL«  1>Md.  Brit.t  111.;  Bad  mix  Jig,  SSN. 


Sftec,  Char.f  8fc.     Stem  prickly,  angubir.    Leaver  UTmrmed,  ovate-lanceolate, 
ending  in  a  long  sharp  point;  5-nerved,  glaucous  beneath.  {WiUd.^     A 

7  X 
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native  of  North  and  South  America.   Introducetl  before  J6<H,  Aod 
in  July  antl  August. 

Detcription,  ^c,    interna  shrubby,  lL»ng»  blender,  and  climbing,     Hool 
vided  into  Bcveral  long  slender  bninches^  which  are  Momewbat  thicker 
goo8e-ijuill>   straight,    brown   on    tlicir  exterior,   but  _ 

white  internally,  and  from  3  ft.  to  4  ft.  long.  Leaver 
alternate  and  pointed,  with  long  tendrils  ut  the  base. 
Flowers  lateral,  usually  three  or  four  together  on  one 
co4inn«>n  petluncle.  A  native  of  Peru,  Brazil,  Mexico, 
and  Virginia.  It  is  included  in  Evelyn's  Katendafy  as 
having  been  in  cultivation  before  1664 ;  but»  aceorttiii^ 
to  Plukenet,  it  was  first  brought  to  England  by  Mr. 
Foster,  in  1691.  Caspar  BQunin  informb  us  that  the 
root  was  introduced  into  Spain  from  Mexico,  as  a 
raediciue,  in  1573;  but  Monarda  asberl^  that  it  was 
known  there  twenty  or  thirty  years  previously.  Sar- 
aaparilla,  on  its  firiit  introduction,  was  considered  as  a 
specific  against  numerous  disorders ;  but  it  has  since 
gradually  fallen  into  disuse.  It  is,  however,  still  occa- 
kioimlty  etnployed  in  rheumatic  complaints,  scrofula, 
and  all  cutaneous  diseases,  "  where  an  acrimony  of  the  fluids  prevuiU. 
ptant  is  at  Messrs.  Loddiges's,  and  in  the  Botanic  Garden,  Twickei 
but  it  does  not  grow  so  freely  as  S,  ispera,  and  is  somewhat  tender. 

1.  5.  S,  HASTA^TA  WiUd.    The  spear-shaped  Smilajt. 

IdmtdtctUioH.     wild  Sp.  PL,  «.  p,  7«.  j  Pur»h  ¥1,  Ainer.  Sept.,  1.  p.  »4a :  Lodd.  Crt.,  cd. 
Utnam^met.    S.  B6oa  d6x  Hiekt,  Ft.  Amer,  ^  p.SJ?.,  HaU.  Fl.  C^.,  M&i  S.  AH*«n  «ar. 
Enqi/e.,  a.  p.  4fi5. 
!^r«irtn«.    Pluk,  Aim.  t.  111.  r  3.  ^^^ 

Spec.  Char,    Stem  sabarmed.    Leaves  lanceolate,  ftcuminatej 
auriculate,  or  spear-shaped,  at  the  base ;  ciliated  or  prickly 
on   the   margin;   3 — 5  nerves.      Berries  round.  (IVilki.) 
A  native  of  the  sea  coast  of  Carolina  and  Florida.     Intro-  ^ 
duccd  in  1820. 
yaricttf. 

4.  S.h.2  tanceotaUt  Pursh  FI.  Amer.  Sept.,  i.  p.  «+9. ; 

S,  lanceolita  Walt.  Ft,   Car,,  245.;  >  S.  longifoUa 

WaU.  Bend,  Bril.,  t.  1 10.  ;  and  our  Jig.  23S5. ;  5» 

W4tsoni  Sweet ;  has  the  leaves  longer  and  narrower 

than   the  species,  and  not  spear-shaped    at    the 

base. 

DetcriptioH,  4't'.     A  weak  climbing  shrub,  with  subangtilar, 

;reen,  smooth  branches,  with  horizontal,  acute,  short  spines. 

jeaves  alternate,  glabrous,  and  of  the  same  colour  on  both 

sides ;  and  with  long  spiral  tendrils.     There  are  pUmts  at 

Messrs.  Lod  digests. 

1-  6.  S.  Walte'u//  Pursh.     Walter's  Smilax. 

ioM.     Punh  Fl    Amer.  Sept.,  I.  p,  B*9. 
S.  Chin*  fTalt  Ft.  Car.,  p.  Bi5. 

Spec.  Char.t  t^e.  Stem  prickly.  Leaves  ovate-cordate,  smooth,  3-t 
Berries  acuminate.  (Punh.)  A  native  of  the  low  sandy  parts  of  Vir 
and  Carolina,  on  the  river  sides.  It  is  rather  ornamental,  from  the  «t 
of  its  leaves,  and  its  hwvin^  red  berries.  It  was  supposed  bv  Walter  to  ^ 
S.  China  i  but  it  differs  in  its  leaves  having  only  3  nerves,  and  in  someotbe 
particulars.  It  is  rather  tender.  There  are  plants  in  the  Horticul 
Society's  Garden,  against  the  conservative  wall* 
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$  ii.  Stem  pricl'lj^,  round, 
i.1.  S.  Chi'na   L,     The  Chinese  Siuilax. 

idftttification.    Lin.  %  PI,  )459l  i  WllkL  S|i.  PI    «.  p.  77K  .  Groti.  Onutii.,  517.  ;  Vrowu  Jaio.,  ^Ml  ; 

l^unb  J*!*.,  151  i  Lour.  Coch.,  fiWL  -,  Mart-  Mill,,  Ko.  6.;  Art.  Hurt.  Kew.,  «d.  «.,  5.  p.  J88. 
agmmwmes-     Chtnit  riilix  JSaM.  i'^M..  (ML.  Purl    Tkeot..  ISTS.,  JtaH  Hit*..  iiSJ.  ;  C  vulniri*  offl. 

cinarum  Otr.  Umae.,  1618  :  .SinUitx  ivperB  m\noi  Pium,  Ic,  181 ;  S^nkita,  vulea  WwAtfiMra.  *&. 

lUmft/er  Amtrn   Ex,,  p.  781, 
XrvTOMiV'      OtuA.    IL,  3.  L  &  i   BiMkw.,   t  %SX  {    Kiempr.  AuMsn.,   L  784.  i   Pluk.   Aaul., 

t*i».ri. 
Spec.  Char.^  ^c.  Stem  round,  with  a  few  spiucs  j  leaves  roumliah -ovate,  with 
ftcute  points,  5*11  erve J,  {WUUl.)  This  in  a  climbing  sliryb,  rising,  in  \u 
nutive  couatrv,  to  the  height  of  20  ft,,  with  thick  leaves,  long  tendrils,  and 
red  berries.  1^ he  root  is  very  larije,  He^hy,  iiii'j  reddish  :  it  ib  Uhcd  for  ibod,  iu 
some  parta  of  China,  instead  of  nee ;  and  is  considered  extremely  uouribh- 
ing.  It  b  a  native  of  China  and  Japan,  and  also  of  Jamidca  ;  and  of  Car- 
thagenu,  in  New  bspain,  whence  Miller  received  it  before  1759.  Brown 
found  it  in  abundance  in  Jamaica,  where  the  roots  arc  used  to  feed  hog»» 
When  first  brought  to  England,  it  was  cultivated  in  the  titove  :  it  Wits  after- 
wards transferred  to  the green'house  ;  and,  in  1831,  waa  planted  out  againat 
a  wall  in  the  Horticultural  bociety^a  Garden,  where  it  naiS  reuiained  unin- 
jured ever  since. 

1.  a.  ^.  BoTUXDiPoYiA  L.     The  round-leaved  Sinilax. 

Idtntsftctkm.    Lin.  Sp..  MflO  j  WilM.  8p,   PL,  4l  r  779. ;  Mart.  MiU.,  7.  i  Ah.  Hurt.  Kew.,  ad.  St. 
d.  p.  J<«.  i  Panh  FL  Amel.  Sept.,  S-  p.  250.  ,  Lodd.  Cat.,  ed.  Ibd6. 

Spec.  Char,,  ^c.  Stem  round,  somewhat  prickly.  Leaves  rounJish<ovat«, 
or  cordate,  very  smooth,  5-nerved.  Berries  spherical.  ( IVilid.)  A  climb- 
ing shrub,  ascending  to  the'heisht  of  about  6ft<,  with  Hexuose  stems,  and 
a  very  few  straight  prickles.  Leaves  naked,  ^nerved,  wider  than  long, 
acute,  on  short  petioles,  with  2  filiform  tendrils.  A  native  of  North  Ame- 
rica, where,  according  to  Pursh,  it  \a  couiinon  in  hedgerows  from  Canada 
to  Carohna.  It  was  found  in  Canada  by  Kahn,  and  sent  by  him  to  Eng- 
knd,  where  it  waa  first  cultivated  by  Ardiibuld  Duke  of  Argyll,  in  1760. 
There  are  plants  at  Messrs.  Loddoges's. 

i.  9.  S.  LAURiFoYiA  L.    The  Laurel-leaved  Smilax. 

Pt.  4  ,  p.  77y.  i  Mart.  Mill,  Na  8.  j  AiL  Hort.  JU«.. 


tdtntifeatkm.    Un.  Sp.  PL.  \¥^  (  WiUd. 

•d.  S..  A.  pv  98ft.  i  Purih  Fl.  Amrr.  ScpL,  t.  p.  fiO.  t'Lodd.  Cat,  ert.  IS5& 
Bfmm^mtt.  S.  Altera,  *c..  Plum.  Ic  j  &  la^vb,  Ac,  OUttb.  ear.,  1.  L  liL 
EittrmrtHga.    OU.  Car..  L  L  15.  j  Plum.  Ic. 

SpecChta-.^Sfc.  Stems  round;  main  stem  prickly.  Branches  unarmed.  Leaves 
coriaceous,  elliptic,  3-ncrvcd.  Umbelti  on  very  short  peduncles,  {WUld.) 
A  very  handsome  climbing  shrub,  rising  lOil.  or  12  ft.  high,  with  smooth 
coriaceous  leaves  (which,  Linn  sua  aays,  are  thicker  than  those  of  any  of 
the  other  species  of  ^milax),  and  black  berriea.  It  is  a  native  of  North 
America,  in  sandy  boggy  woods,  from  New  Jersey  to  Georgia,  and  was  to 
cultivation  in  England,  by  Milleri  before  1739.  There  are  plants  ut  Mcsars. 
Loddiges's. 

1. 


t;^. 


10.  S.  rAMNOI^DBli   L, 
L  p,  ^\^  i.L"^.  C*X.,  cd.  1&36. 


The  black  Bryony-like  Smilax. 

Sp.  PL,  4  p^  780^i  Mart.  Mai.,  9.  i  Punh  Pt  Amn. 


&  Brf^a\m  ntpv,  Ac,  OOab.  Car.,  1. 1  S£ 
Cm,  C*r.,  I.  L  SI 

^^c.  Char,,  Sfc.  Stem  round  and  prickly.  Leaves  unarmed,  cordate-obloag, 
7>nervcd.  (  Wilid,)  A  climbing  evergreen  shrub,  rather  suffrutcscent  than 
woudy  I  with  taper  stems,  and  leaves  4  in.  long,  and  2^  in.  broad  at  their 
ba«e,  having  7  longitudinal  veins.  The  flowers  come  out  in  long  li>use 
bundles  from  the  sides  of  the  stalks,  and  the  berries  are  bkck.  (MM.)  A 
native  of  North  America,  in  sandv  wet  woods  and  bogs  in  Virginia  and 
CaroUua.     It  was  cultivated  by  Miller  before  173]),  and  Howera  in  June 
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and  July.     A  very  handjiome  species,  of  which  there  are  plants  at 
Loddtgea's. 

1  11.  S,  CAPU^CA  L.    The  deciduous  SroiUx. 

IJemMeaiitm.    lio.  Sp.  PL.tiaO.  j  Vfilid.  Sp.  PI.,  i.  i>  7H0. 4  Mart.  MllL.  No.  10.;  AiL  Hort.  K««« 
■d.  S,,  S.  p.  ae.  i  Punh  FL  Amsr.  Sept.  1.  pi  £5U.  ^  Lodd.  Cat.,  od.  ISJS. 

-^e'c.  CAatr.,  (f^.  Stem  round,  prickly.  Leaves  unarmed,  ovate*  S-nerred. 
( IVilM.)  A  deciduous  climber,  with  a  flexible  stem,  armed  with  a  (ew  short 
^ines,  black  at  the  t'p.  According  to  Miller,  he  received  this  plant  frooi 
Carthagend;^  in  New  SSpain;  and  he  describes  it  as  rising  to  the  height  of 
Soft.,  and  having  thick  heart>shaped  leaves.  In  tlie  Hortui  Kevemskfit 
is  said  to  be  a  native  of  Canada,  and  introduced  before  1759 ;  but  Martyo 
says  that  it  was  introduced  in  1775,  by  Mr.  VVilliiam  Young.  A  species 
wa.9  found  in  China  by  Loureiro,  which  he  calls  S,  cadikca;  and  the  descrip- 
tion of  it  agrees  with  that  of  Linmeus  ;  but  Professor  Martyn  appcsrs  to 
think  it  improl)a!>le  that  the  same  species  should  be  a  native  of  three 
climates  so  different  as  those  of  Canada,  South  America,  and  China,  There 
are  plants  of  5.  cadi^ca  at  Messrs*  Loddiges*s« 

J  iiit  Stalks  unarmed,  Af angled, 

L  \2.  S.  Bo'na  no'x  L.     The  Bona  nox,  or  ciliated^  Smilax. 

idem^ikatitm,    Un.  Sp.  PL.  iw.  ;  Willd.  Sp.  pi..  4.  p.  781.  j  Mart.  Mill.,  Na  11. ;  AIL  Hort.  Kev. 

ed.  S..  A  p,  S8B. ;  Punh  Fl.  An>er.  Sept.  1.  p  ]^49. 
%lHMMMn.    A  iMoen  IimHk  oockdenulii  Bank.  Pin. ;  S.  fbllli  mUi.  Ar,,  Plmk,  Ph^t,,  »&  ;  A 

ywMtm  WaU,  VL  Cur..  S44. 
MftgnShg.    Pluk.  Phrt,  t  UL  r.  L 


Spec,  Char. J  ^c.  Stalks  unarmed,  angular-  Leaves  cordate-ovate,  with  an  acute 
point,  ciliated,  7-nerved,  ( IVilM.)  A  native  of  North  America,  in  the 
woods  of  Carolina  and  Georgia ;  cultivated  by  Miller,  according  to  the 
Hortu*  Kewemitf  before  1739,  and  flowering  in  June  and  July.  Plukenct 
mentions  a  variety,  which  he  has  figured  under  the  name  of  1^.  B.  caroU- 
niana  Pluk,  Pht/t.  t.  II  L  f.  3.  There  are  plants  in  the  Horticultural 
Society's  Oarden. 

I_  13,  S.  latifoVlia  /?.  Br.     The  broad-leaved  Smilax, 

tdfrnt^fiemHem.     Brown  Prod.,  £Ccl. ;  Ai*.  Hort,  Kew..  ed.  2L,  a.  p.  390. 

Spec.  Char,  ^c.  Stem  unarmed,  angular  Leaves  ovate  ;  base  half-heart-shaped 
or  obtuse,  glabrous,  5-nervod ;  petioles  bearing  tendrils,  {Brown,)  A  oativc 
of  New  Holland.  Introd(4ped  by  Sir  Joseph  Banks,  in  1791.  It  was  first 
placed  in  the  green-house,  but  has  since  been  found  to  stand  out  at  Kew. 


L14. 


Idfnti0eatim.    MubL  in  Flor*  IHn. ;  wuid.  Sp.  Pi,  4. 
In  Dend,  Bfit,  t.  109.  ;  I*iiir«h  ¥1.  Amer.  Sepu,  1.  p.  SMfi. 


The  four-angled  Smilax, 

p.  5775.  i  W»U, 
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S,  QUADBANGttLA''RlS  MukL 

WUld,  Sp.  Pi, 
;  I*iiir«h  n.  A 
EngraoiH^i.     I>cnil  Drit.  t.  U^.-,  and  oar  Jig. 

Spec.  Cfi£ir,^  c^c.     Stem  prickly,  tctragonous.     Leaves  un- 
armed, ovate,  acute,  5-nerved^  {WUM.)     A  native  of 
North  America.    Introduced  in  1812,  and  flowering  in 
June  and  July. 
Desaiption,  ^c.      A  weak  twining  shrub^with  4-angled 

glubroiiJi  branches,  covered  with  pale  spots.     Leaves  gla- 
brous, alternate,  deltoid-orbicular,  with  an  entire  margin ; 

subcordate  at  the  base,  and  obtusely  acuminate  at  the 

point,  with  a  short, glabrous,  grooved,  and  reddi.sh  petiole. 

Tendrils  2,  from  a  sheath  at  the  ba.sc  of  each  petiole ; 

long,  filiform,  and  glabrous.     The  berries  are  black.     A 

native  of  North   America,   in  woods,  on  the  edges   of 

ponds,  from  Pennsylvania  to  CaroHna.     It  was  introduced 

in  1812,  and  is  occasionally  to  be  met  with  in  collections.    There  are  plants' 

in  the  Botanic  Garden,  Twickenham. 
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J  iv.    Sfcms  unarmed^  rotmd. 
L   \5.S,  lancsolaVa  L.    The  lanceolate-i^tv</  Smilax. 

tdnU^atioH.     Un.  Api  PI,  1««(X ;  WUId.  gp.  PI.  4.  P'  7ftl ;  Uiur.  C«ch..  69aLt  Ait  Hort.  Krw., 

td.  5t.  J^  p.  S90.;  PuMh  FL  Amer.  Srpt..  I.  p.  SSft 
mrmmjfme,     &  noo  tpinbu^  ftc,  C4if .  Cat, 
Jtiutrmmur.    Catarti.  Cm.,  3.  t.  8V 


^i>ee.  Char.,  ^.  Stem  unarmed,  round.  Leaves  uiiAnned,  lanceolate.  (  Witld.) 
A  climbing  shrub,  wiih  a  short,  very  branchy  stem,  and  smooth,  entire, 
3-nerved  leaves,  and  red  berries.  Catcsby  found  this  species  in  Carolina, 
hanging  from  the  branches  of  lofty  trees,  to  which  it  nad  attached  itself. 
The  leaves  are  long,  narrowed  at  both  ends,  thick,  stiffi  and  shining,  with  a 
very  conspicuous  rib  down  the  middle.  They  arc  alternate  at  very  consi- 
derable distances.  The  flowers,  which  are  of  a  greenish  white,  are  pro- 
duced at  the  ends  of  the  branches,  in  small  tufls  ;  and  are  succeeded  by 
globular,  rouctlaginous,  red  berries,  each  containing  one  very  hard  round 
stone,  These  berries  serve  as  food  for  birds.  It  is  a  native  of  Virginia, 
Carolina,  and  Cochin-China  ;  in  which  last  country  it  was  discovert  by 
Loureiro;  and  it  was  introduced  from  America  in  1783,  by  Mr.  William 
Young. 

i.  16.  S,  VIRGINIAS  A  Mill.     The  Virginian^  Smilax. 

Idtniififotion.     Mill.  Diet.  NV  9. ;  Mart.  MtU..  Ho.  80. ;  Lodd.  Cat,  td.  If  Je. 
Emgmvinf.     Pluk.  PhyL.  L  Ua  f.  1 

Spec,  Char.,  ^r.  Stem  prickiv,  angular.  Leaves  lanceolate,  unarmed,  acu- 
minate. (Aft/L)  This  species  is  somewhat  tender  ;  but  there  are  plants  in  the 
open  ground  at  Measni*  Loddiges's. 

i.  17.  S,  pu'bera  IVUU.     The  downy  Smilax. 

Identiflcatian      ViXWd.  Sp.  PL.f.^  AIL  Hoirt.   Rrw..  od.  £.,  S.  pi  390.  j  Punb  Fl.   Amer.  Sapt.,  1. 

pi  sSo, 

Sgmn^me.    S.  pilffiUa  Wait.  Car..  3M. 

Sftc.  Ckat.,  ^c.    Stem  unarmed,  round.     Ijemtm  obJoDc,  acute,  cordate.  Indiitinctly  &.fl«nrcd  i  toft 
•ltd  pubeKXtit  beneath.    Berrict  obkmf.  acutr   {Wmd.)    A  climbini{  shnib.  ■  ruitlve  of  North 

iBdy  wood*  In  Carolina  Mid 
the  {4ant. 


»« .  acuifc  \trma.)  a  cnmDing 
America.  Introduced  In  IfiOS,  bf  Mr  John  Lyon,  who  fouod  it  in  un 
GeorfiA.     Accofding  to  Walter,  the  berric*  are  white.     We  hart  not 


App.  i.     Kinds  of'  Smtlax  which  are  either  not  introduced^  or  of 
vcfiich  we  have  fwt  seen  the  Plants. 

&  Bwita  Punh  FL  Amer.  Sept,  1.  p.  Sia.  hai  the  •Crai  uihannadj,  the  laavea  nnoadi.  «ni(e. 
&.B*rved,  and  verjr  ahUiInt  on  hoth  iidaa ;  bflrrt«i  black.  A  natire  of  OeOTflA,  nar  ~  ^    ' 


fM  In  July. 
a  dMm  Punb.  L  c,  ih 

ffiacttoui,  glabrou* ;  btrriei  while.    FoMBd  by 


•ulMnBcd,  allchuy  angular ;  ieavM  SuMrvwl, 
MBd  by  Waller,  in  »andy 


Csn^na  ^  lloweriat  in  June 

i.pMidMritaPunh,lc.,fi.'i5l.   Stem  prickly;  t»ve«  nvale, 
■HMoih  and  abinkng  on  both  aldet.     Found  by  Pui   ~ 
AowcrlQc  in  July^ 


,  acuminate.  S.nmrrt4 1 
Piihb,  in  aaodj  wuodfe.  Ikon  Wcw  Jerary  to  Carolina ; 


S.   aifra  W.  and  &  tulMUmtea  Potr.   are  naUnt  of  Spakn,    from  which  country   they 
bnmfbt  to  Enciaiid  in  IB17.    The  drat  U  probably  a  hlaek-bmtod  varlMy  of  51  kaprra. 
t/Sdrrtdm  tSmt.  la  a  native  at  North  America,  introduced  In  1100. 


Walt  U  a  naure  of  North  Anerica,  imroduCMt  Ln  IBll ;  awl  ia  proMMf  «  i^arl#ty  <«r 

I. 

W.  U  a  natlte  of  Ortccc.  ifMrodueed  Ui  Itm. 


CHAP.  CXVI. 


OP  TH£  MAROY  AMD  UAI.|^AR0Y  L10MEOU8  PLANTS  BELONGING 
TO    THE    ORDER    LILIa'cEA:. 

Tits  only  genera  containiiig  hvdy  ligneous  pbnts.  in  the  order  Lilikce*. 
belong  to  tiie  eection  A§p«ah$iemt  and  ere  m  follows :  — 

7  s  3 
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i^sPA'RAGL's  L.  Corolla  six-partett^  erect ;  the  three  inner  petttls  reAesed 
at  the  tip.  Berries  3-cel!e<i,  2-sccdcd. — Suffruticose  plants,  climbing  and 
erect.     Natives  of  Europe,  Asia,  and  Africa. 

Rv'i^cvs  L.  Flowers  unisexanU  —  Male.  Calyx  6  sepals.  Corolla  none. 
Nectary  central,  oval»  and  performted  at  the  apex. — Female.  Calyx » corolla, 
and  nectary  like  those  of  the  male.  Style  1.  Berry  3-ceUetl.  Seeda 
2, — Evcr^een  shrubs,  with  inconspicuous  tlowers»  which  are  borne  cm 
the  leaves.     Natives  of  Europe  and  Africa. 

YlfccA  L.  Corolla  bell-shapeJ  and  spreading.  Style  none.  Capsule*  3- 
celled. — Aloe-like  shrubs*,  with  very  long,  lanceolate,  sharp^pointed 
leaves,  and  tall  spikes  of  bell-shapetl  flowers.  Natives  of  >iorth  and 
South  America. 


Genus  I. 


i 


^SPA'RAOUS  L.    The  Asparagls. 


Idfutifltaiion.    Lin.  Gen..  Na  iW. ;   Reich..  ♦SX  ;  Schreli 

*l.  i  Ait.  Hort.  Kew.,  »h1.  S,.  5.  p.  S7a  ;  Mart.  Mill. 
Synonymet.    Sarroentic<Mr,  part  of.  Ji«t*. ,  >V f*  f on  f  »r)i6rc4-;  Acpetire*. 

crujti  Dn/cA  i^  Speragc,  OU  EmgUth  ;  CorrutI*,  Span 
DewiratioH.    Aoeordint  Co  •o(d«,  mim  a. 


Lin.  Stfst,  ll('x4ndria  Monogynia. 

57.1. ;  Toum.,  15*. ;  Gertn,,  16.  -  Jiuil. 


Ft.  i  Spuvel,  Grr, ;  CtemW 


not,  and  gpartuio,  to  tear ;  rrotn  the  ptickiM  not  briny  wry 
■tTDiig  t  or  ftem  tuptr,  roufh.  and  ^V*".  *■  tarte ;  in  al1u«ton  to  the  common  aiMMua  bcinc  raafli. 
and  yet  e«ten  ■■  foud.  Ocrard  tajr*  thai  the  Latin*  u»cd  the  word  arpmrmfito  Mgnlfy  the  younf 
nhnnti  nr  ■prouti  of  any  plant;  and  that  thl«  w&(  applied  to  aiparacut,  bccauie  it  it  only  the  yoiuw 
thnott  of  the  common  aip^rafiM  tlial  are  eaien.  Ccral>crujt  aigniftet  coral.wort,  rrom  the  naC 
tiki;  appearance  of  the  bcrrie*. 

DercriptMn^  l^c.  Slender-stemmed  suffruticose  plants  ;  natives  of  Europe 
and  Africa,  not  remarkable  for  beauty.  All  the  species  grow  freely  in  deep 
dry  sandy  soii  at  the  base  of  a  wall  with  a  southern  exposure ;  and  they  arc 
propagated  hy  division  of  the  root.  They  are  seldom  met  with,  except  in 
botnnic  gardens. 

t.  \.  A,  sca'ndens  WiJhl.     The  climbing  Asparagus. 

tdentifieattom.     WUUL  S(»  I^.  &  P  1^3. ;  Ait  Hort.  Kew.,  ed.  9..  2.  p.  571 

Spec.  Chnr.f  Src  Stem  unarmed,  twining.  Leaves  lanceolate  and  sickle^ 
shaped.  {IVilid.)  A  suffruticose,  chmbing,  evergreen  shnib;  a  native  of 
the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  Introduced  by  Mr.  Fr.  Masson,  in  1795.  There 
is  a  plant  against  the  conservative  wall  in  the  Horticultural  Society's 
Garden*  which  was  planted  out  in  18'il. 

«-  2.  A,  a'i.bus  L.     The  white  Asparagus. 

lOentMcaJim.    Lin.  9(1.  PI-,  Ua  ;  Rekh.,  fi.  7a  ;  tUll  HiaL.  684. G83. ;  Mart  MUI.,  So. 7, ;  AIL  Borl 

Kew..  2.  p.  27P. ;  t^odd.  Cat..  18*1 
SMomynurf.     A.  ipindiu*,  *c  ,  Park.  Tkent ,  p.  45.1. ;  A.  a^lTfttrit,  Ac,  Orr.  Emae.,  p^  1611. ;  Or. 

HMd  icrtU  CiH*.  Hi*r„  2.  p.  MIL  j  Wild  Thong  Sperag*. 
^igratfingM,     Park.  Theat ,  p.  455.  f .  5. ;   Oer.  Kmac  .  lllL  t  5, 

Spec.  Char,,  4-c.  Prickles  solitary.  Branches  angular,  flcxuose.  Leaves  fosci- 
cled,  triquetrous,  awnlesa.  {WUhl.)  Stems  shrubby,  3  ft.  or  4  ft.  high,  with 
very  white  bark,  and  armed  with  strong  thorns^  which  are  single,  and  come 
out  just  below  each  tuft  of  leaves.  The  stems  continue  several  years,  and 
put  out  many  branches,  with  short  narrow  leaves ;  and  these  continue  green 
all  the  winter,  if  the  plants  are  screened  from  severe  frost.  It  is  a  native 
of  Spain  and  Portugal,  but  has  been  long  in  cultivation  in  British  gardens. 
According  to  Gcriird,  it  is  mentioned  by  Belon  in  his  SinguJnnficf,  tf r., 
lib.  1.  cap.  19.,  as  growing  in  Candy;  that  is,  Candia.  Parkinson,  in  1640,  first 
mentions  its  being  cultivated  in  Britain.  He  calls  it  the  *' asparagus  with 
eruell  sharpe  thomes,"  and  says  that  it  grows  "  in  rough  uneven  places,  very 
plentiful  about  Lishbome,  in  the  common  waves,  and  by  the  river  Tagus, 
and  in  many  other  places,  both  in  Spain  and  Portugall,  anti  io  Candy  like- 
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wi«e }  but  it  will  hnrdly  endure  oar  cold  cUmtite."     There  ore  plants  at 
Messrs.  Loddiges's. 

•  3,  A,  aphv'li.I's.     The  leafless,  or  prick/rd  Asparagus. 

row.     Ltn.  Sp.  Pt  .  150.:  KHeh..S.  7a  ;  M<rt.  Mill.  No.  10. ;  Ait.  Hon  Kew  ,  No.  tl. 
CorrMm  Altera  Civa.  Mm.,  i.  p.  I7B. ;  A.  ytim^*,  Prickly  Rocbe  A»p«niguk,  fart. 

Vuk.  The»t.,  434.  t  4. 

Sprr,  Char.,  iS^c.  Stem  rcgiilnr,  shrubby.  Leaves  or  RpineA  awl-shaped, 
diverging.  {Hl/ld.)  A  shrub,  with  many  vreak  irregular  shoots,  which 
have  no  leaves,  but,  instead  of  them,  are  anned  with  short  sliff  spines,  in 
fesciclea  of  4  or  5  together,  and  spreading  out  from  each  other  every  way. 
The  6ower«  are  small,  and  gr«!enlsh  \  and  the  berries,  which  arc  larger  than 
those  of  the  common  port,  are  black  when  ripe.  A  native  of  the  south  of 
Europe.  Introduced  in  1640.  We  observed  it,  in  1819,  common  in  the 
hedges  by  the  road  sides,  in  various  parts  of  Tuscany. 

Variety. 

m  A.  a,  2  creticutfniticufut,Src„  Tourn.  Inst.,!.  273*  —  Somewhat  more 
ligneous  than  the  species. 

•  4.  A,  (a.)  acittipoYhts  L,    The  acute-leaved  Asparagus. 

MnU^Umhtm.    Lin.  S^.449.i  HrUrh.,  SL  70. ;  Mart  MjU.  No.  S.  ;  AiL  Hort    Kew  .  ftl.  2.,  «  p.  VJ^. 

%i«NVMrr.  if.  COrrlkda  Sean.  C«rn.,  No.  417.,  Vtll.  Daiiph..  £.  jv  77X  ;  A.  fhl  »r-tui»  Bauh.  Pin.. 
Wa. ;  i«. tjrlvditria  Cam.  Spk,  filM).,  Hatlh..  :H£).  ^  A.  petno'(U  Grr.  Emnc.,  UIO..  Raii  Jhst ,  683. ; 
Cttrr^da  I.  Clui.  Hiit.,  S.  177..  fiauh.  Ptn,  Hfft..  .1.  7^6. 

$pee.  Chitr.,iie.  S**to  un«rra«l,  ■f>gul»r.  *hruhbv  L«arHn««d1e'iS*p(>d.  rAth^r  ligtd,  pnmniaT, 
fitucTonate,  Hjual.  (  WtU4.)  Ttii*  -■—■-"  ►■  ■-  rrookeri  ttinibby  »t#m«,  with  white  b*rk.  which  rii« 
4ftor.^ft>  hi((h,but  havp  nr>8)iii  the  l mi tm.  come  out  »ri  clu*t*"r»,  like  ihfvp  of  tb* 

Urch  :  they  lire  vrry  »hort,  Jinci  iwi.     ScnpuH  ttiinki  that  thi«  may  tic  th<«  umeu 

Unnvua'R  A.  mphf  ifui ;  what  »rt   -_ .1  kiiVM,  beiuK,  lu  Uct,  only  (pinn,  which  u-ecoi). 

»Ui»rv*]  by  ttoUiir(t»  m  aburttvp  thouta.  U  t*  a  native  of  8|i«l|i  «im1  PortUfiJ,  and  wu  culUv»t«d 
hvforp  \7^.  by  Milter.     We  have  not  wen  the  plnnt. 

1  0.  A.  no^RRtDits  L.    The  homd-^pined  Asparagus. 

fitnUi/kutiam,     Lin.  Syit.  SJO. ;  Reich.,  9.  TA.  Supp.,  SOS  ;  Mart.  Hill.,  Na  9. 
Sjftumpme.     A.  bi*p4ntca  Tourn.  /m$i.,  300. 

Sftee.  Char.,  tfe.  Bienn  ihrubby,  ^vteueorntrrd.  Pricklet  fbur^cortiered,  eoiwpreotd,  ttrkated.  The 
ipln««  oTlhli  plant  are  aald  to  be  Sin.  ar  3tn.  in  length,  whence  the  natne.  It  I*  a  Iwlnlnji  thrub, 
and  wa«  introduced  in  1800.    We  have  not  aeen  the  plant 


Genus  IL 


□□a 


/?U'8CUS  L,     The  Bltcmkr^s  Broom.     Lin,  S^tt.  Dice'cia  Triundris. 

Lin.  fietk,  MH. ;  Juaa.  48.  ;  Fl.  Br.,  1073.  j  TMtm.,  1  Ih,  t  Lam.,  t  R15.  i  OBftn,. 


AMM^yiwM.    Fraffon,  Ft. ;  Mautedom.  Ofr. 

DrHvatiom.    It  la  aaid  to  ha»e  tjeen  aiirlently  raTled  Bru»m«.  tttm  A^a*,  br>«.  ar>il  kefam,  holly 

(Ott*>Tl,  bo»  hotly  J  or  from  frii.nu,  box.  Some  auppoM  it  to  be  a^nveO  frorn  riMMu,  aeah-ry^ouml ; 

alluding  to  the  colour  of  the  fVuit    The  word  mmu  vat,  howevrr.  applied  to  any  prickly  plant 

by  the  ancient  Romani,  aa  ruactu  tyUntria,  the  holly,  Ac 

Detfription,  S^r.  Though,  in  a  practical  point  of  view,  the  species  in  British 
gardens  are  treated  as  evergreen  shrubs,  yet,  rn  n  strict  sense,  they  ar« 
biennial  plants,  like  the  raspberry  and  the  bramble.  Popularly,  they  are 
evergreen  under^hruba,  and  one  n  climber.  They  have  .«uiff'  sharp-pointed 
leaves,  on  which  the  flowers  and  fruit  of  the  plant  are  protlucetl,  except  in 
R.  racemosus.  Natives  of  Britain  and  other  part*  of  Europe,  and  of  Africa. 
Soil  and  cidturc  the  sanrte  as  those  of  5milax  and  Jsparn^rus.  rhoitgh  the  berry 
contains  the  rudiments  of  several  seeds,  they  are  generatly  all  abortive  but 
one.  Spha*'ria  atrovircns  and  H.  JKusci  Fr.  we  oecasionaf};'  found  upon  the 
different  species  of  this  genus. 

1  r,  \ 
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«.  l.  R.  ACt;LBAh<i;s  L.    The  prickly,  or  common.  Butcher's  Broom. 


PL,  4.  p.  87*.  J  Fl.  Br.  p.  tOTTS.  ;  EiM.  B<it3  t  lit; 
;  MkIL  Illu»t,  t  yfi  ;  Bull.   Fr,  t.  d«3  i  bifL  Fl, 


titmtfUatkm.     Lin.  8p.  PI,  1*74.;  WUId.  Sp.   PL, 

Hook,  licot..  p.  SSS.  i  Woodv.  Soppl,  t  £37.  ;   > ,  ,  <-.  .  -  .., . ,-  , 

4.  pw  S35.  i  Hook.  Br,  ¥\.,  p.  431. ;  Limll.  Synui*.,  pi  5?70  ;  M«n.  Mill,  No.  J.  ;  Ait-  Hort.  Ke 
#d.  a.  5.  p.  490  ;   D«f.  HUt  de*  Arb.,  Ac.,  1.  p.  It. ;  l-ndd.  C«t.,  rA.  11*36;    Bon  J*M-«  ed.  ttff. 

SMnanfPUa.  lt<»cu».  So.  IWfl ,  WrtJ'i.  His/.,  i  p.  116  ,  Aa^  Svm.,  AiSi,  Tru^.  //*»*.  p.  9J9l.  JIoBA 
r«/«r.,«.  p.  iioj.,  t«i«_  £>il..  p.  Sd5.,  i?*»»iA.  ///*/.  I.  p.  SJ9.,  SauA.  Pirn.,  470  ;  Mvrtacialln 
LoA,  te„  fir:.  ;  A  f.  BrUbtui  Grr.  £i*Me;.  p.  9(ji7.  ;  A.  wryrtifbllui  4Cul€Jtu«  7b«m.  /mC..  Am 
/</Wr.  No.  i:i8..  />w  //OM.  yfi^.,  «.  Sd&  t.  Si.  ;  Adtcu*  Dot/.  i*«inf  r..  744.  i  Box  Hcdtr.  Knee  Hullj, 
wtid  Myrilr^  prickly  Peltisrec;  Hous  Fretao.  peCbt  Houx,  Bull  piquant,  Fragon  ^inrux,  Fng«i 
piquAJil,  Fr.  i  Stechrnder  AiJiuMiloni,  Ofr. 

Emrra^Mt.  VVoodv.  SuppL,  t  tSl.i  MiU.  Illust.  t  9&  i  BuIL  Tr.,  t  943.  )  tjeHk.  Ic-,  63?.^  Dif 
Bot,  t  atiO.  j  and  our  Jig,  S387. 

5/MT.  Otfr.,  if-c.     Leaves  ovate,  sharp-pointed,  flowering  on  the  upper  aide^ 
without  a  leaflet.    {Smith.}     An  evergreen  suffmtescent  ^ilant,  a  oadve  of 
Britain ;  flowering  in   March  and  April,  and  ripening  its   berries  in  the 
beginning  of  winter. 
Farieliei. 

«-  R.  a.  2  rotundifiliut  BarreL  Ic.,  517.,  Mart.  Mill.;  R.  vulgaris  folio 
ampliore  Duf.  KltA,,  333,.  33*.  t.  251.  f.  324. ;  has  the  leaves  some- 
what larger  and  rounder  than  those  of  the  species. 
■-  R.  fi.  3  i^xtu  Smith;  R.  laxua  Lodd.  Cat.^  ed.  1936. —  Mr.  Fairfaaim, 
gardener  to  the  Company  of  Apothecaries  at  Chels^,  presented  to 
the  Liniia^an  Society,  in  1796,  a  specimen  of  /^uscuji  which  had 
been  long  in  cnltivution  in  the  garden  under  his  care,  but  had  till 
then  been  overlooked.  The  leaves  were  elliptic,  acute  at  bath  ends, 
and  the  branches  loose.  From  the  laat  circumstance.  Sir  James 
Edward  Smith  gave  it  the  name  of  R.  Ikxus.  (See  Litu  TVanc.,  til 
n.  334. ;  and  En^,  Ft.,  iv.  p.  235.)  R.  flexudsus  MUi,  No.  6.,  Pro- 
fessor Mart;  n  thinks,  is  probably  this  variety. 

Detcnption,  Sfc.  Suflru ticose  plants,  with  tough,  stiff,  round,  green,  striated 
stems,  from  I  ft.  6  in.  to  3  ft.  in  height,  sending  out  from  the  sides  many  short 
branches.  The  «tem«  do  not  flower  till  the  second  year ; 
after  which  they  die  down  to  the  ground,  like  those  of  the 
raspberry,  and  some  species  of  jif^milax  and  ^^spSragns. 
The  leaves  are  a  continuation  of  the  branches  j  equally 
firtn,  and  ci|iJ9lly  durable,  as  thev  never  drop  oflT,  but 
die  along  with  the  branch,  or  lirond.  The  leaves  are 
numerous,  and  of  the  same  size  and  shape  as  those  of  the 
myrtle,  but  very  stiff,  and  ending  in  short  prickly  points: 
they  are  alternate,  about  4  in.  long,  and  ^  \n.  broad  near 
the  base ;  ovate,  quite  entire,  and  sessile.  From  the 
middle  of  the  leaf  above,  comes  out  a  single  flower,  on 
a  very  short  pedicel :  it  is  small  and  yellowish-green,  or 
purplish.  When  it  first  appears,  which  is  about  March 
or  April,  it  is  of  the  size  and  shape  of  a  small  pin's  head  ; 
and,  when  it  is  fully  expunded,  which  is  in  May  or  June, 
it  is  composed  of  three  outer  sepals,  which  are  widish,  and  three  nar- 
rower sepals,  which  are  within  the  others,  and  are  like  rays  ending  io  a 
narrow  point :  the  last  three  some  botanists  consider  as  petals.  The  roots  are 
thick,  fleshy,  white,  branching  at  the  crown,  and  afterwards  twining  about 
each  other,  and  putting  out  frequent  fibres,  like  those  of  the  asparagus  j  oblique, 
and  striking  deep  into  the  ground.  The  circumstance  of  the  flower  being 
produced  on  the  leaf,  without  any  apparent  stalk,  is  so  remarkable,  that  it 
nas  led  some  botanists  to  suppose  that  the  leaves  are»  in  (act,  only  expanded 
branches,  or,  rather,  footstalks  to  the  flowers.  According  to  Woodward,  as 
quoted  by  Professor  Martyn,  "  the  flower  docs  not  properly  grow  out  of  the 
leaf,  but  on  a  fwdicel  springing  from  the  bosom  of  the  leaf,  which  is  immersed 
beneath  the  outer  coat,  whence  it  may  with  ease  be  dissected."  The  female 
flowers  are  succeeded  by  bright  red  berries,  which  arc  almost  as  large  as  wild 
cherries,  and  of  a  sweetish  taste  ;  having  two  large  orange-colourM  seeds  in 
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eacb»  gibbous  on  one  side,  flat  on  the  other,  end  extremelv  hard.  It  b  a 
native  of  Eiiropc,  hut  not  of  the  more  northern  parts.  It  is  also  found  in 
Asia  and  Africa.  In  England,  it  is  coninion  in  woods  and  hedges,  in  Norfolk, 
Suffolk,  BHerkshire,  Oxfordshire,  Essex,  and  Middlesex.  It  is  often  found  in 
the  iicighhoiirhood  of  London,  and  was  formerly  abundant  on  Hanipstcad 
Heath,  and  at  Norwood  in  Surrey.  It  has  also  been  discovered  in  Cambridge- 
shire, in  the  New  Forest  in  Hamnsljire,  and  in  Kent.  It  is  rare  in  Scotland, 
but  has  been  found  in  Bothwell  VVoods  near  Glasgow,  and  in  Sheldon  Woods 
near  Ayr.  It  is  not  found  in  Ireland.  It  is  very  common  in  It.ily,  where 
it  is  frequently  made  into  besoms;  and  the  hucksters,  both  in  Italy  and 
Germany,  place  boughs  of  it  round  their  bacon  and  cheese,  to  defend  them 
from  mice;  whence,  perhaps,  the  German  name  of  miiuscdorn.  It  ts  also 
used  in  Brittany,  to  make  little  brooms,  or  scrubbing-brushes,  to  clean  the 
inside  of  the  kitchen  utensils.  In  England,  the  green  shoots  are  cut,  bound 
in  bundles,  and  sold  to  the  butcher's  for  sweeping  their  blocks ;  whence  the 
popular  English  name  of  butcher's  broom.  It  is  also  used,  in  London,  by  the 
manufacturers  of  cigars,  &c.,  for  sprinkling  the  saline  liquor  over  the  tobacco 
leaves.  The  tender  young  shoots,  in  spring,  are  sometimes  gathered  and  mten 
by  the  poor,  both  in  England  and  France,  like  those  of  asparagus;  and  the 
branches,  with  ripe  fruit  on  them,  were  formerly  stuck  up  m  sand,  with  the 
atalks  of  the  common  peony  and  wild  iris  (/Vis  fcetidfssima),  full  of  their  ripe 
■eeds,  which  altogetiier  made  a  show  in  rooms  during  winter.  Planted  under 
trees  or  shrubs,  the  /fnscus  aculcatus  will  spread  into  large  clumps  ;  and,  as  it 
retains  its  leaves  all  the  winter,  it  has  a  good  effect  as  a  low  undergrowt!», 
more  especially  as  it  will  live  in  situations  so  shady  as  to  be  unfit  for  almost 
any  other  plant.  The  root  is  of  a  bitterish  taste,  and  was  formerly  much 
used  in  medicine  as  an  aperient  and  diuretic,  particularly  in  cases  of  dropsy. 

m,  2.  R^  BYPOPBY'LLttii  L.     The  under-leaf  Ruscus,  or  broad-leaved 
Butcher* $  Broom, 


IdtntiflcxUicm.    Lin.  Sp..  147«.  ;  Reich..  4.  £84 
Mart.  Mill.  No.  8,  i  WiUtL  Spu  PL,  i,  p.  87<i 

Hitt.^  Rau  Kit/,,  G63,  i.  ;L.»,  Chuutdt^i 
TJUat.jJW.  1.  ;   L,  Ch^mwliphM    " 
9«l.,  TmtffL  Jc.,  flea. ;  L.  m.  Yftra  G 
breitbljittriger  hlluiedorn.  0*r. 
Mngravistgt.    Tourn.  1c. ;  Coium.  Ic  ;  Bat  Mof.,  SOW.  ;  uid  our  >(g.  2388 


Detl  AUui..  974. ;  HUt  dtt  A^.,  Ac,  ].  |)k  II.  j 
i«i    Hnrt.rd.  «..&  pii«0. 

rua  Bttiiuodiiii*  Loh.  dd*.,  4c,  509.>  iJonA. 

,  1.  fwr.  L  p.  SM.  t  I.  i  JL  L  gcflulnA  Park. 

.  P«rV  Tbe*t,  70a  S.  ;  1.. «.  4lt«r»  Mattk. 

av$.  J?t*f..  i7ft.,  HAti  Bitt.,  fiea.  S. ;  Frocon  mm  Folidie,  #>.  i 


The 


Spec,  Char. ^S^c.     Flowers  produced  underneath  the  leaves,  {WtUd.} 

roots  of  tiiis  species  have  large  knotty  heads,  with 

long  thick  fibres,  like  those  of  the  preceding  kind. 

The  stalks  are  tough  and  flexible,  rising  about  2  ft. 

"  higlii,     Leaves  stift',  ovate-oblong,  ending  in  points  ; 

lore  than  2  in.  long,  and  almost  1  in,  broad  ;  placed 

alternately.     The  flowers,  which  appear  in  May  and 

June,  are  small  and  inconvpicuous,  and  are  pro- 

^duced  on   the    under  surface  of  the  leaf,  close  to 
the  midrib;  the  female  flowers  being  succeeded  by 
small   red  berries,  about  the  size  of  those  of  tht 
common  Juniper.     The  stemH  die  down  the  ficcond 
P^ear,  like  those  of  the  preceding  species.     U  is  a 
uative  of  lulv  and  Afnca,  and  was  cultivated  in 
Fl6a3,  by  Mr.  James  Sutherland.     There  are  plants 
at  Messrs.  Loddiges's. 
Varirl^, 
■:  R,  4  S  trifUbklum,  R.  trifhllktiu  UilL  N&  S,,  haa  ftT»l«-wiuntn«t#  Im»«.  plMsd  by  IKnmu 
•nd  Aovan  an  their  upprr  •ide*     It  U  a  iuUtv  of  Z«f>i*.  uid  mum  «itiifr  of  tl»«  Oiatk 
itlMidi,  wberr  U  frows  about  S  ft-  ht«h. 
■.3.  ff.  (ii.)  //Ti*oct.o'ssLH  /.,.     The  IJnder-tongue  Huscus,  or  douhie- 
leaved  Butehcr'a  Broom. 

mi  i  DmC  AOao^  37*;  Wart,  MUI..  A,  W|IM 


«S8« 


tdtnt 


ItntatcatUm.     Lin.  So.   1474.:   SCttp.  Csm.. 
Sp  Pt.  4.  p.  mr^  i  Alt.  Wort.  k#*..  S.  p.  4«|. 
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«Ddrln*,  ftincto  pedifulo  ImWcfitc.  fl^wA,  Pin.,  9A.,  Rait  tiia.,  688.  K;  Vv^litim  Srwuf.,  i.  n, 
gf?.  ;  Fragon  k  Poliole,  Pr. ;  Zungrn  Itliiuwloirn,  Grr. 
Engraeimg*,     Lob.  Attr,  Ic,,  638.  ^  Barrel,  tc,  2.'iU  i  ^hk.  H*rL,  940. ;  Blackv..  f.  1SS. 

5|pfc.  Char.f  ^c.  Leaves  floriferous  underneath,  with  a  leaflet-  (Wifll/,) 
Root  like  the  preceding.  Stems  about  10  in,  high.  Leaves  lanceolote. 
about  3  in.  long,  and  1  in.  broad  in  the  middle,  drawing  to  a  point  at  both 
ends,  and  having  several  longitiitiinal  veins  running  from  the  footstalk  to 
the  point.  They  are  moBtly  alternate,  but  sometimes  opposite.  Oo  the 
iDidateofthc  upper  surface  comes  forth  a  small  leaf  of  the  same  shape; 
and  at  the  .same  point,  from  the  bosom  of  the  Bmall  leaves,  about  April  or 
Maj%  corae  out  the  flowers,  which  are  of  a  pale  yellow,  and  have  pedundes 
longer  than  themselves.  The  berrieA  are  almost  as  large  as  those  of  /?. 
aculeUktu.? :  they  are  red,  and  ripen;  in  winter.  Seeds  one  or  two,  bony, 
hemi.tphericaL  A  native  of  Italy,  Idria,  Hungary ;  and  found  in  Africa, 
about  Algiers.  It  was  cultivated  by  Gerard,  m  1506.  There  are  plants 
at  Messrs.  LrHldiges's.  Dcsfontaines  considers  this  aa  a  variety  of  R.  hypO' 
phylhim,  differing  only  en  the  narrowness  of  the  leaves,  and  in  the  fiowen 
emerging  from  the  middle  of  the  leaf,  under  a  leaflet. 


I 


n.  4-,  R.  RACEMO^'SUS.    L. 


The  racemose  Ruscus,  or  Alexandrian  Lat 

A  it-  H<Mt. 


tiM.     Llo.  9pt.  H7*,,  Syrt-,  ROfi. ;  Reich.,  ♦.  S«S.;  Blurt.  Mill,  NaS. 
p.4«l.;  Lodd.  C*L,  ed  IK3& 
fijfHomfifmet.    H  Angiutifbliu*.  fructu  lUTntnia  ramuK*,  Ac,  Tattm.  ttuL^  79.,  Dm  Ham.  Art^. 

Fngon  i  Onpfies,  Pr. ;  Trauben  MiuMdom,  Uer. 
gmtfravbug*.    Dmd.  Brit,  t.  14&  i   mujit.  SSOO,  to  our  luujd  leak ;  wu) /(.  £X?0.  of  the  naittnl 
«kse. 

Spec,  Chnr,,  tfc.      Flowers    hermaphrodite,    prodirced  at   the  ends  of  the 
brainches.  {Willd.)    Roots  like  those  of  the  other  species.     Stalks  slender. 
and  much  more  pliable :  they  rise  about  4-  ft.  high, 
and  send  out  many  side  branches.     Leaves  oblong, 

acute-pointed,  about  2  in.  long,  and 

^  in.  broatl ;    rounded   at  the  base, 

smooth,  of  a  lucid  ^rccn,  placed  al- 
ternately, and  sessile.     Flowers    in 

long   bunches  at  the  ends  of  the 

branches  ;  of  a  greenish -yellow  co« 

lour.       Berries   like   those    of   li. 

ncuteatuSfbut  smaller;  fleshy  ,smootb, 

red,  with  a  round  coriaceous  white 

disk  at   the  base;   ripening  durinij 

winter.     They    are    3-celled,    each 

cell  containing  one  seed;  but  all  the 

cells,    except   one,   are    fre<inently 

abortive;  from  which  circumstance 
2369  the  berry    often   appears  I -celled. 

A  native  of  Portugal,  cultivated  by  Miller  in  1739. 
According  to  some,  thts  species  is  supposed  to  be  the 
pJant  with  which  the  ancients  crowned  their  victors ;  but,  though  the  stalks 
are  flexible  enough  to  wreath  easily,  and  the  leaves  resemble  those  re- 
pre.sented  on  ancient  busts,  yet  the  fruit,  being  terminal,  does  not  agree 
nearly  so  well  with  the  fryit  represented  in  the  crowns  on  these  busts  aa 
that  of  the  Laurus  n6bil is,  which  is  axillary,  and  resembles  that  shown  in 
the  coronal  wreaths. 

f^  R  andr4gj^ntu  Lin.  Sp.,  U7i-,  AiL  Hott  Kcw.,  No.  «.,  Lodd.  Cat.,  «1.  1836.  Boc  llAg..  \89fL, 
hw  the  IpsTn  florifiprnm  on  their  mirKlint.  ItU  a  nati»c  of  thv  TAiiary  Titnnd*.  and  VM  cultivated 
before  1713.  in  the  RoyM  Oitrdent  «t  Hampton  Court.  It  Ua  twining  ihrub,  minBto  the  heifht 
of  7  fl. or  8  (t,  and  u  otip  of  the  i>ldo«t  jnhsbttAnt*  of  our  green-houiw  ;  where,  when  planted  ia 
the  grmmd,  and  alluwed  to  twine  ruuiid  a  rod,  \t  produces  a  fine  edlvt  bj  )ti  numeroui  rtnootJi  *hu)ing 
leavet,  which  in  the  ihade  U-come  vi-ry  dark,  and  pale  greon  whfji  ruIlT  expMed  to  the  light.      The 


flowcrt  are  white,  and  are  produced  m  cliuteri  Od  the  edge*  of  the  leave*.  The  berhe*  are  rouDd  i 
at  ar4t,gre«n,  then  yclJowbh,  and  finally  red.  Tbcy  are  »nialler  than  those  of  /Tiim-u*  aciWeatui,  and 
«re  not  produced  in  groAt  abundance,  though  the  floweri  are  ntimeroui,  and  eontinue  to  a|7f«Br 

the  «i  -.-.....-. 
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during  great  part  of 


immer.     Aa  the  main  tourre  of  vitality,  In  all  ptanti  of  thif  genua,  i« 
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in  thr  rnnt,  we  have  no  clouht  thM  ft.  Andr<'>gjnu%,  und  M>mc  (A,hvr  ipeei^t  whkh  trt  ( 
rhe  green-boiue,  would  live  againtt  ■  conMsrtratlv«  waII. 


kept  In 


Genus  III, 


rirccA  L. 


The  Yucca,  or  Adam's  Xeedle,    Lin.  Sytt,  Hex&adtm 

Monogynla. 

Utmt^/kaUom.    Lin.  Sp,,  4Sfi. ;  Reidi..  9L  83. ;  WilkL.  i  IBS. ;  Ait  Hort.  Kew..  ^^,^  »1,  •  S 

Du  Ham..  3.  liS. 
]>tTi9atioH.    The  fNtme  of  the  plant  In  Peru. 

Detcriptinn^  Sfc.  Low  everin-ecn  shnibs,  with  tJie  habit  of  palm  trees  ; 
natives  of  North  and  South  America.  In  British  gardens,  most  of  the  species 
are  somewhat  tender.  They  prefer  a  dry  and  deep  aandy  soil,  or  a  sandy 
loam  ;  and  they  are  readily  propa^ted  by  suckers,  which  are  thrown  up  by 
the  roots,  or  by  side  shoots,  which  are  occasionally  produced  on  the  stem. 
They  sometimes  ripen  seeds,  which,  if  sown  immediately  after  they  are 
gathered}  and  placed  on  a  moderate  hot^bed^  will  come  up  in  atx  weeks.  In 
their  native  countries,  their  leaves,  treated  like  the  stalks  of  hemp  or  ftax, 
afford  a  fibre  which  may  be  used  like  that  of  those  plants,  in  the  manufacture 
of  cloth  or  cordage;  and  the  sterns^  macerated  in  water,  deposit  a  feculent 
matter,  from  which  starch  may  be  procured.  In  a  floricultural  point  of  view, 
all  the  species  are  highly  ornamental ;  and  no  lawn  or  flower  border  ought  to 
be  without  some  of  them.  Considered  with  reference  to  landscape-gardening, 
the  yucca,  like  other  trees  and  shrubs  of  formal  shapes  and  rigid  habit,  when 
planted  in  masses,  cannot  readily  be  made  to  harmonise  with  the  masses  sur- 
rounding it  J  but^  as  a  single  object,  it  is  well  adapted  for  attracting  attention 
on  a  lawn,  for  the  summit  of  a  formal  knoll,  for  growing  cmt  of  rockwork, 
for  ruins,  and  for  various  purposes  of  a  similar  nature.  As  the  jmcca  grows 
naturally  on  the  sea  shore,  it  is  particularly  adapted  for  marine  gardens,  In 
imitating  Italian  scenery  round  an  Italian  villa,  the  yucca,  plantetl  in  large 
vases,  may  be  substituted  for  the  agave.  Plants,  in  the  London  nurseries^ 
are  from  2*.  to  5*.  each, 

•  1.  r.  OLORio'sA  L.     The  glorious  Yucca,  or  AdamU  NeedU. 

titmtmeatkm.    Lin.  Kp.,  i5«.  -,  Reirh.,  2.  S3.  $  WilU.  So.  PL,  2.  n.  lAl ;  Alt  Hort.  Krw..  ed  ft. 
Sl  p,  ^1.  i  [>rif.  Hut.  det  Arb.,  Ac.,  1.  p.  17. »  ImAA.  Cat.,cd.  1896. 


,..».»»..  r.  fblkU  Jloei  Bank.  Fiu.,  PI. ;  Y.  eanadina  Aid.  Hort.  Par.,  33. :  I'.  Indira,  Ac.,  Barr, 
Har..  70.  t.  119*. ;  Y,  or  V6mi,  pcraina,  Ger.  Emar.,  IBiS,,  RaH  Hht,  teol..  Park.  Parad.,  iHL 
L  iiA.  r.  L  i  Y.  tidva  glorV**.  Ac.  Uh.  Adv..  i.  p.  ^1.  -,  Cor(t;ltn«,  Ac,  ffoy  Lurdh.^  «. ;  (h« 
•iiperb  Yucca  ;  Yucca  nain.  Boh  JanL,  li«37  ;  Yucca  i  FeutllM  entldrf*.  /V. ;  prkdNliger  Yukka, 

Emfraainfg.    Hot  M«fr.  t  ia»  (  and  our  fig.  8381. 

Spec.  Chrrr.^  Src.     Leaves  entire.  (  Wii/d,)     A  native  of  North  America.     Iir- 

troduced  in  1506,  and  flowering  in  July  and  August. 

Farieij^. 

•  Y.  g.  2JoUit  wttifgdtit  Lodd.  Cat.,  ed.  1836,  has  the  leaves  variegated. 

Detrriptlon^  Sfc,  This  species  has  a  stem,  or  trunk,  about  2  (>.  or  3  ft.  high, 
clothed  with  leaves  almost  to  the  ground.  The  leaves  are  broad  and  stiff',  but 
thin  :  they  are  of  a  very  dark  green,  and  end  in  a  sharp  black  spine.  The  flower- 
stalk  is  generally  about  3  ft.  high,  branching  out  on  every  side  to  a  considerable 
distance ;  but  the  flowers  arc  very  wide  asunder  on  the  stalk.  Sometimes  the 
panicles  of  flowers  spring  at  once  from  the  centre  of  the  leaves,  without  the  in- 
tervention of  a  stalk.  The  flowers  are  bell-shaped,  and  ban^  downwards  ,•  and 
each  petal  is  white  within,  but  is  marked  with  a  purple  stripe  on  the  outside. 
They  are  scentlcss.apppar  from  July  to  September, but  are  seldom  succectled  by 
seeds  in  En^hind.  This  yucca  is  a  native  of  Virginia  and  Carolina,  of  Cnrtha- 
gena  in  New  Sp.iin,  and  of  the  West  Inilies ;  nnd,  thoutrh  a  nntivr  *if  warm  conn- 
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triex,  it  in  perfectly  hardy  in  the  climate  of  Loncton.     It  was  fint  cultivated  to 
England  by  Gerard,  ai)Oiit  1 592,  who  says  :"  This  plant  groweth  in  all  the  tract 
of  the  Indie«»from  the  Magellane  Siraita  unto  the  Cape  of  Florida,  and  in  most 
of  the  islands  of  the  Canihak,  and  others  adjoining ;  from  whence  1  had  that 
plant  brought  me  that  groweth  in  my  garden,  by  a  servant  of  a  learned  and  sidi*  ] 
ful  apothecary  of  Excester  named  Mr*  Thomas  Edwards."    Gerard  supposed 
that  the  cazava^  or  Indian  bread,  wa»  made  from  the  root  of  this  plant;  hut 
his  commentator,  Johnwii^  i>ay8  that  this  was  "  wherein  he  most  shewed 
his  weaknessc,  for  that  he  doth  confound  it  with  the  manibot,  or  true  yuicot.'' 
Gerard  also  supposed  that  it  was  "  a  low  herbe,  consisting  onely  of  leaves  and 
root*.     It  hath  neither  sttdkB,"  he  says,  "  flowers,  nor  fruit,  that  I  can  under- 
stand of  others,  or  by  experience  of  tlie  plant  itself,  which  hath  grown  in  mv 
garden  four  yeares  togetner,  and  yet  doth  grow  and  prosper  exceedingly. 
Oil  this  paBsage  Johnson  observes/ihat  Gerard's  plant,  "  some  few  yearee  after 
he  had  set  forth  his  worke,  flowered  in  his  garden ; "  adding  that  he  himself 
once  saw  a  yucca  in  flower  "  in  the  garden  of  Mr.  Wilmot,  at  Bow,  but  never 
since,  though  it  hath  been  kept  for  sundry  yeares  in  many  other  gardens^  as 
with  Mr.  Parkinson  and  Mr.  Tuggy."     Respecting  the  plant  in  Gerard^s  g;ar- 
den  *'  at  Holborne,  in  the  suburbs  of  London,"  Parkinson,  in  his  Putraduiu, 
p.  434.,  tells  us  that  Gerard  kept  it  till  his  death ;  after  which  "  it  perished 
with  him  who  got  it  from  his  widow,  intending  to  send  it  to  his  country 
house;'*    adding  that  Gerard  sent  a    sucker  of  it  to   Robin,  gardener   to 
Henry  IV.  in  Paris,  which  was  the  first  seen  in  France.     Micbaux  found  it 
growing  on  the  sea  shore  in  Carolina.     The  fibres  of  the  leaves  are  used  by 
the  Indians  to  makeji  kind  of  cloth,  and  also  cords,  which  they  use  to 
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iheir  houaes  toother,  and  to  moke  their  swinsios  beds,  called  hammockj.  At 
Canhageiia,  a  starch,  or  rather  glue,  is  made  from  the  btem,  which  is  sold 
there  at  l^.  the  Spaiiiiih  pound.  A  specimen  of  this  starch  was  sent  to  ua 
in  1834,  by  Dr.  Hamilton  of  Plymouth.  (See  Gard,Mag,^  vol.  x.  p.4o4.) 


i  2. 


Y,  (o.)  supe'rba. 

p.  3S.  i 


The  superb  Yucca. 

Bnt.  Reg..  leSS, 


2392 


I 


t.  Ha  worth  Suppl.,  Pliint.  Suec 
Stmoii^me.  Y.  glori^M  And.  Sol.  Rtp.,  t.  47  S. 
Smgr^iitSt.     But  Rep,,  I.  473.;^  Hot  Reg  ,  t.  l(£fil ;  and  our  fi£,  saOS. 

Spec.  Char,^  4*^*  Stem  arborescent.  Leaves  »word- 
shaped  and  plidted,  with  a  very  strong  spine.  Flow- 
ers ovate,  bell'shapedf  and  drooping ;  pure  white. 
(And.)  Thus  species  was  separated  trom  F.  glorioaa 
by  Mr.  Hawortb,  on  account  of  its  more  arborescent 
stem,  the  greater  density  of  the  flowers,  and  the 
whiteness  of  their  petals  when  expanded  ;  the  young 
buds,  however,  have  a  tinge  of  purple  like  those  of  i, 
gloridsa.  In  cultivation  in  Malcolm's  Nursery  about 
1610  ;  and  there  are  plants  in  the  Horticultund  So- 
ciety's Garden. 

I  3.  1'  ^loipo'lia  L,     The  Aloe-leaved  Yucca,  or  Adam's  Xectlle, 

i^emtUleaUim,    Lin.  &o..  457.;  Reich.,  i.%i.;  WlUd.,  9.  tS4.  -,  Mart.  Mill.,  f. ;  Alt  Uort  KeW., 

Mt  «..  S.  nw  S9L  i  Dear   Uut.  ila  Arbt.  ftc.  1.  p.  18. ;  N.  Uu  Hun  .  3.  p.  I4(>. ;  Lodd.  Cat., 

cd.  1836 :  naa  Janl.,  1837. 
agnomifma.     Y.  artior^aceiM,  *&,  DiU.  KM.,  i3&  ;  Aloe  Yimr  (bhU,  cau]«MslM.  Flmk.  Atm..  IS.. 

A.  ameridlDa   YAcag  fbUii,  ubonMMm,  Com,  Prttt..  61 ;  Y.  c»uU»txa»,  tbMM  RoMri'laooeoiAU*, 

Ac.  UkkM.  PL  Bar.  Amer,,  &  ^  198. 
£iVr«»*wx.    DU.  Elth..  t  S3L  f.  «1&  i  Pluk.  Ainu,  L  8S&  1  4.  ;  Comm.  FraL.  t  )4  j  Bot  Mi«.. 

t  ITOa  i  aiul  our  Jiff.  U9S. 

Spec,  Char,^  dfr.     Leaves  crenulate,  stiff,  {WUldJ)     A  native  of  South  Ame- 
rica.    Introduced  before  1696,  and  flowering  in  August  and  September. 

Variety, 

i  Y.  a.  2  phiduta  Cat.  Hort.  Par.,  p.  84.,  N.  Du  Ham.,  iii.  p.  147,,  Bon 
Jard.,  ed.  1637,  has  the  leaves  pendent. 

Deicription^  i$-c.  A  remarkable  palm-like  tree,  with  a  thick  tough  stem 
or  trunk,  10^.  or  12  ft.  high,  crowned  with  a  head  or  tuft  of  atilT,  oarrow* 
light  green  leaves,  the  edges  of  which  are  fiilightly 
8errated,and  the  points  ending  in  sharp,  strong,  very 
hard  spines.  The  flower-stalk  nse^  from  the  centre 
of  the  leaves,  and  is  2  ft,  or  3  ft.  high,  branching  out 
so  as  to  form  a  pyramid.  The  flowers  grow  close 
to  the  branches,  and  form  a  regular  spike :  they  are 
uurplish  without  and  white  within.  When  the  flowers 
have  dropped,  the  head  from  which  they  sprang 
dies ;  but,  generally,  one  or  two  young  heads  come 
out  from  the  »ide  of  the  stalk,  below  die  old  head. 
This  species  is  rather  more  tender  than  F.  glori6Mi. 
It  is  a  native  of  South  America,  and  was  cultivated 
before  1696,  in  the  lioyal  Gardens  at  Hampton 
Court.  Fls.  2394,  is  a  portrait  of  a  plant,  or  rather 
tree,  of  >'.  aioi'lolia,  growing  in  the  gardens  at  Adare,  ^^^ 

which  was  taken  in  October,  1837.  and  kindly  sent  ^^^  8393 
to  us  by  the  Countess  Dunruven,  The  plant  mea- 
sures 28  ft.  in  height ;  tiie  circumference  of  the  trunk,  at  10  ft.  from  the  ground, 
M  i7in. ;  and,  at  the  height  of  3iO  ft.,  it  divides  into  six  massy  branches, 
fach  tennioating  in  a  pyramid  of  flowers.  In,  the  flgure,  only  four  of  these 
branches  are  cxhibite<I,  thiw  bcinu  the  greatest  number  that  could  be  seen  at 
one  time  from  any  one  point  of  view.  It  is  supposed  to  have  been  planted 
upwards  of  40  years,  and  appears,  from  the  drooping  habit  of  the  leaves, 
to  be  the  variety   F.  a,  p^ndulu.     It  is  the  finest  specimen  of  Yucca  that  we 
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■S^  4.  K.  DEiCO^KlS  L,  The  Dragon  Yucca^  or  drooprngJeoDcd  Adam^t 

Needle. 


Lin-  SiK,  457.1  Hdch..  1  p.  84  ;  WilUL,  «.  IM. 
Kmt  ,  ed.  a..  S.  11.  «9i. ;  D«»r.  Ui«L  dea  Art),  et  Arbri 


,.,  Mart  MiU.,  Na.  A  ;  Ail    Hurt 
p.  li  ;  ELuD.  Supp..  p  :i3. ;  Elliot  FL 

>7. ;   Dncbai 


&  Cm.,  t«5r;'LSd/c]iitreJ^W36rBDn"ja"^«l'r^^ 
SjfmamipmeM.     Y.  drao'inM  Rklio  lerrAlo  rvflC-Au   /></<.   A'iM..  4J7.,   Com.  PntL 

irbori,  ftc,  iSteiiA.  P^, »». }  TiK^rj  Rilio  Dracbnt  4rborla  •trollf  Bank,  lilii. 
EngravimgM.    DiU.  Btlv,  SOL  IIL  ;  Bel.  Reg.,  t.  18tMw  ,  and  our^.  2%i.5w 

>S?/j«>t'.  Char.^  ^c.     Leaves  crcnated,  nodding.  {WUU.)     Native  of  South  Cufu- 
lioa.     Iiitrodyted  in  173if,  and  flowering  in  October  and  Novcuil>er. 

DetcripfioH^  Sfc.     Stem  rising  to  the  height  of  3  ft.  or  +  ft*     Leaves  narrow, 
dark  green,  hanging  down,  serruted»  and  ending  in  acute  fit>incs.     Flowcr» 

Kendutous^  milk-white,  with  a  strong  unpjcasunt  smell.  Uicrtner  describeii  the 
nit  as  a  fleshy  oblong  berry,  contracted  at  the  ton,  with  a  narrow  aperture 
between  the  sessile  stigmaji;  obscurely  6-corncrea  and  6.celled;  cuticle  very 
thui,  not  separating;  pulp  fimi,  of  a  dark  dusky  2395 

blood-red  colour ;  three  of  the  partitions  thicker 
than  the  other  three,  all  longitudinal  :  between 
these  are  transverse,  membranaceous,  very  thin, 
white  diaphragms,  forming  partial  cells  for  cnich 
of  the  seeds.  Receptacle  none,  except  the  cen- 
tral angle  of  the  cells,  to  which  t)»c  see<U  are 
fastened  horizootally  in  a  single  longitudinal  row. 
Seeds  numerous,  spherically  triangular;  flatti«h 
on  both  sides,  dark,  but  not  shiuing.  This 
species  is  a  native  of  South  Carolina^  whence 
Miller  received  the  seeds  under  the  name  of  oil- 
seed. It  had,  however,  been  previously  intro- 
duced into  Europe;  and  it  flowered  in  August*  1729,  at  Hamburg,  in  the 
garden  of  M.  Von  Sprekelsen.  The  plant  was  20  years  old,  with  a  trunk  8  ft. 
high,  and  the  tlower-atem  was  2  ft.  6  in.  long.  The  flowers  were  white, 
and  about  150  in  a  thyrse.  The  seed-vessel  was  3-cclled;  and  the  seeds 
were  horny,  wrinkled,  and  bhickish  when  ripe.  }'.  draconis,  says  Dr.  Lindlev^ 
in  l\\^  Botamcnl  Regittcr  i'oT  Septeuriber,  ]«36,  *' is  one  of  tlie  niosit  stately 
species  of  the  eenus.  It  grows  along  the  sea  shore  of  Carolina,  frequently 
internuxcd  with  F.  gloriosa ;  and  flowers  from  May  to  Autjuht,  and  sometimes 
grows  88  much  ajs  9  f^.  or  I  Oft,  high.  Tlie  great  peculiarity  by  which  it  Bp- 
pears  to  be  distinguished  is,  the  spreading  of  the  flowers^  the  segments  of 
which,  instead  of  remaining  closed  in  a  globose  manner,  as  in  moat  of  the 
other  species,  expand  till  tney  diverge  from  the  flower-stalk  nearly  at  a  ri^t 
angle.  The  main  stem,  clear  of  leaves,  was  [in  the  plant  figured  in  the  Botamcnt 
Rrgiiter]  2  h.  long,  and  terminated  in  three  clusters  of  leaves,  from  the  centre 
ofeach  of  which  rose  a  flower-«tera  3  ft.  high.  The  foliage,  notwithstanding  its 
stifibeu,  doe«  not  offend  the  eye,  as  the  leaves  gradually  turn  back  as  Uiey 
grow  old,**  till  at  last  they  form  a  very  gracefuJ  arran^ment,  '*  Nothing  can 
be  better  adapted  than  these  plants,  for  ornamentmg  either  artificial  or  natural 
masses  of  rockwork,  precipitous  banks,  or  other  situations  where  their  sin- 
gular stems  can  be  so  much  above  the  eye  aa  to  form  a  bold  and  prominent 
object  standing  out  in  strong  relief  against  the  sky."  V.  draconis  is  perfectly 
hardy,  and  stands  out,  without  the  slightest  protection,  in  the  nursery  of 
Messrs.  Backhouse  of  York.  There  are  also  phuits  standing  out  in  the 
Horticultural  Society's  Garden  at  Chiswick,  which  **  no  weather  seems  to 
harm."  (Bot,  Reg)  Dr.  Lindlcy  abo  observes  that  yuccas  ore  very  suitjible 
for  ^ardetts  near  tbe  aen  coast,  from  that  situation  being  similar  to  their  native 
habiUt. 


i  5.  r»  fTrnt'cTA  SimM. 


The  upright  Yucca,  or  LwnCt 
Nerdk. 


AdamU 


H 

£ngrmiftngi. 


Slna  m  BoC  Ma*,,  i.  tttS. 
Bo(.  Illac.,tnz2i  and  our  At  AAA. 
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Sfiec.  Char,,  4-f^,  With  a  item.  Leaves  linear* 
lanceolate,  very  stiff;  elongated  at  the  apex. 
Flower-stem  branched  at  the  base;  branches 
simple.  Flowers  orbiculate,  bell-shaped.  (Shm.) 
The  leaves  are  very  long,  straight,  and  ta|>ering 
to  a  long  point,  with  a  very  few  scattered 
threads  on  the  margin.  They  are  of  a  deep  green, 
edged  with  yellow.  The  flowers  are  globular, 
greenish,  with  a  purplish  tinge,  and  large.  The 
flower-stern  is  about  4  ft.  or  5  ft.  high,  growing 
very  upright,  and  branching  at  the  base.  It  was 
found  m  Carolina  bv  Lyon,  and  introduced  about 
1817, 


6.  V.  RSCURVIFO^LIA  SaSsb. 


The  recurved>l^ved  Yucca. 


idmt^icalkm.    SftUtb.  in  PanuL  LooiL,  SI. ;  Punh  Fl.  Anwr.  Sept.,  L 
%ii«%«M.    y.  recdrrm  Hort^ 

Spec,  Char.t<^c,  With  a  stem.  Leaves  linear-lanceolate;  green,  recurved. 
deHexed,  slightly  thready  on  the  margin.  Petals  broad  m  the  interior. 
(Safisb,)  Stem  about  3  (i,  high.  Flowers  a  greenieh  vellow,  with  a  tinge  of 
purple.  Found  on  the  sandv  shores  of  Georgia  by  l.e  Comte ;  flowering 
m  July  and  August.     Intro Juced  in  1 794. 

m  7.  r.  FiLAMENTo'sA.     The  filaraentose  Yucca,N)r  thready  Adam**  Kcedie, 

tiem^0emtim.    lin.  %..,  i57.;  Reich.,  Z.  U.  j  WUIA.  2L  p.  1»4.;  lum  Ehm,  t  57. ;  M»rt.  Mill. 

Mo(.4[  AIL  Hort  Kew.,  ed.  £..  £.  p.  29L ;  K.  Du  Uun,  .1  p.  147. ;  Lodd.  C«t.  vd.  ISj6^  Boo 

Jvd.,  «d.  1837. 
SutuH^ua.     Y,  f&liii  flUmentAftit  Aforu.  fTut..  8:  4191 ;  Y.  vir^iniAaa,  ftc,  P/kA.  Attn.,  ao&. 
Ei^aminfi.    fioi.  Mif.,  (.  9m. ;  mad  our  fy.  S397. 

Spec,  Char,f  4"^.     Leaves  serrated        "^  i  4^  2397 

and  thready.  (  m/M. )  The  stalk 
and  leaves  are  like  those  of  }". 
gloriosa ;  but  the  leaver  are  ob- 
tuse, and  have  bo  spines  at  their 
ends.  The  liower-atalk  rises 
5  ft.  or  6  ft.  high,  and  is  generaOy 
covered  with  Howers  for  most  of 
its  length.  The  flowers  are  larger 
and  whiter  than  those  of  V.  glo- 
rit^sa,  and  sit  close  to  the  stalk. 
On  the  sides  of  the  leaves  are 
long  threads,  which  hong  down. 
Morison  states  that  he  saw  this 
spt'cics  bearing  seeds  In  the  garden  of  Mr.  George  Crook  of  Watcrstock* 
near  Oxford,  in  1 675  ;  and  tliat  the  capsules  were  3-sided  and  3-celled.  It 
ia  a  native  of  Virginia,  and  flowers  in  September  and 
October.     It  is  perlectly  hardy. 

«  8.  r,  (p.)  ANGDSTiFo^LiA  PuTsk,  Thc  naiTow-leavcd 

Yucca. 

IdenlifteaHan,     Ponh  FI.  Atner.  Srot,  1.  p,  £S7.  ]    NxitUll   Oen.  PI. 

Amer.,  1.  p.  SIS. :  Simt  in  Bot.  Mag.,  t  £238. 
Engravingi.     Bot.  tiag.,  L  SSS6.  ;  ttiid  uur^.  S396. 

Spec.  Char.f  Jjf^c.  Without  a  stem.  Leaves  long-linear, 
rigid ;  margin  sltghtlv  filamentose.  Capsules  large, 
obovate-cylmdrical.  (Purth,)  This  species  has  been 
sometimes  confoaiided  with  Y,  strlcta ;  but  the  teave;^ 
are  narrower,  and  more  recurved,  and  thc  threads 
on  the  margin  much  longer.  Tlie  whole  plant  is  of 
humbler  growth  :  the  flower-stem  is  not  branched  ;  and 

the  flowers  ure  more  oblong  than  round,  and  of  a  greenish  white,  without 
tinge  of  purple.     Found  by  Nuttall  on  the  banks  of  the  Missouri;  and 
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described  by  Pursh,  from  the  specimen  in  Nuttali's  herbarlun]. 
resembling  K,  filamentoss.     Introduced  in  181  L 

•  9,  r.  fla'ccida  Haw.     The  f\accid'/raved  Yucca. 


Closely 


IdfiMfU^aiom.    lUw.  Supp^.  p.  3S. ;  UMl  in  Bot.  Rcf.,  vol. 

xxu.,  under  Y.  druc^nii. 
Smgtti9ittf9,    BoL  ntg. :  «nd  our  fig.  i3S9, 

Spec,  Char.^  ^c.  Leaves  all  very  flaccid,  weak, 
bent  below  the  middle  nnd  recurved,  \ery  long 
and  lanceolate,  flat,  concave  and  miicronulate 
at  the  apex,  roughish ;  marginal  filaments 
strong,  jellowish.  {Haworth  Suppl.^  p.  33.)  "^"^ 
"  A  pretty  and  a^^parently  distinct  spccitis, 
well  iDBrked  by  us  thread-edged  scabrous 
l«ive«,  and  pate  flowers,  which  api>ear  in  July," 
Introduced  from  Georgia  in  1819. 


9399 


m  10.  y.  oLAUCs'scBNa  Haw.     The  glaucescent  Yucca. 

Htw.  Sup.  Pi.  Rue.  |x  io. :  Sirt  Bril.  FI.Gttrd.,  t  S3, 
Btiit.  now,.0*rd.,  t.  5S;. ;  and  our  fig.  iMJU.  r 

Spec.  Char.y  S[c,  Leaves  linear-lanceolate,  entire,  con- 
cave, glaocescent,  straight;  margin  slightly  filamentose. 
I(Su't.)  A  fitemlesa  species,  with  very  stift*  concave 
leaves,  of  a  dull  glaticous  colour^  terminating  in  a  sharp 
homy  spine;  margin  entire,  with  here  and  tifiere  a  hlcn- 
der  white  thread,  slightly  twisted.  Flowers  of  a 
greenish  whitc^  tinged  with  yellow.  A  native  of  North 
America.  Introduced  by  Mr.  John  Lyons  in  1819. 
This  plant  was  first  given  to  the  nurseries  from  High 
Clere,  where  it  flowers  freely  every  year.  It  has  the 
habit  of  V.  fitamentoso,  with  larger  and  more  numerous 
blossoms,  and  more  elegant  sharp-pointed  foliage.  (Sec  2400  J^  A^^ 
Gani.  Mag.,  vol.  X.  p.  2a4.) 
HA] 
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FouHCttOY'A  iongre'va  Karw.  et 
Ziiccar,  Trans.  Munich,  vol.  xvi. 
part  H.  t.48,4t».  A  splendid  plant, 
brought  from  South  America  to  Eu- 
rope, in  1828,  bv  the  Baron  Kar- 
vtrinski;  and  introduced  into  England 
by  M.  Francis  Ranch,  in  1833.  A 
tree,  with  n  straight  cylindrical 
trunk,  40  ft.  or  50  ft.  high,  and  from 
1 2  in.  to  18  in.  in  diameter,  and' 
surmounted  by  a  flower-«tem  from 
36  fl.  to  40  ft. 'high.  It  is  found  on 
the  summit  of  Mount  Tanga,  in  the 
province  of  Qaxaca  in  Mexico,  at  an 
elevation  of  1 0,000  ft.  above  the  level  jt^o  I 

of  the  sea,  growing   in    declivities 
along  with  oaks*  and  arbutuses.     It  flowers  there  in  May,  and  ripens  its  fruit 
in  the  following  winter.     Baron  Karwinski  mentioned  to  M.  Kauch,in  Ift.n, 

8    K 
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that,  where  he  Tound 
the  plant,  the  ground 
waft  covered  with  snow 
and  ice ;  so  that  there 
can  be  no  doubt  of  its 
being  hardy  in  the  cli- 
mate of  London.  It  is 
of  such  remarkably  slow 
growth  in  ka  native  ha- 
bitats, that  the  inhahi- 
tanta  say  it  flowers  only 
once  in  4<K)  years.  Fig. 
2+0:?.,  reduced  from  Ba- 
ron Karviinski's  plate  to 
a  scale  I  in.  to  12  ft., 
shows  the  general  ap> 
pearance  of  the  full- 
grown  plants  with  its 
noble  spike  of  flowers. 
Fig.  2¥}\.  showa  the 
flowers  of  the  natural 
size.  Only  seven  pknta 
were  introduced,  one  of 
which  was  purchased  by 
th  e  D  like  of  Devons  h  ire, 
and  the  rest  sold  to 
Messrs.  Loddigcs.  Price 
five  guineas  each. 

F.  gigarUM  Vent., 
Bot.  Mag.,  t.  2250..  is 
an  agave-like  plant, 
with  leaves  7  ft,  long, 
and  a  f!uwer-stem  30  ft. 
hiijh  ;  a  native  of  South 
America :  introduced  in 
IGDU.  [t  flowered  in 
1821,  Bt  the  Earl  of 
Powis*B  seat  at  Wallcot, 
Shropshire. 

LiUcE^  gemmJiQTa 
Brig.;  AgaVe  gemmi- 
fldra  Ker\  Bonap4rt&3 
^uncea  Uaw,^  Hort. 
Journ.  Roy^  Itut.,  iii< 
1. 1.;  and  our /^.  2403.; 
b  a  native  of  Peru,  in- 
troduced in  I  BOO ;  and, 
though  commonly  kept 
in  the  green-house,  it  is 
probably  as  hardy  as 
some  kinds  of  Yucca. 
The  plant  of  which  our 
figure  18  n  portrait,  with 
a  single  Mower  of  the 
natural  size,  flowered  in 
the  conservatory  of 
Knight's  Exotic  Nur- 
sery, King's  Road,  in 
1826.  Th  c  fl  o  wer-stem 
first  appeared  about  the 
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middle  of  August ;  imd«  for  about  six 
weeks,  it  made  the  rapid  growth 
of  about  +  in.  every  24;  hours.  After 
this,  ita  growth  griulually  became 
slower,  till,  on  the  !Jth  of  No- 
vember, the  spike  was  Hft,  high,  as 
shown  iti  the  figure,  and  bearing  b4ti 
flowers  in  various  stages  of  progress. 
The  flowers  were  green  without,  uiid 
of  a  grceuiah  yellow  within-  A  spe- 
cimen in  the  conservatory  of  the  geo- 
graphical establibhiuent  of  Van  der 
Maelen  at  Brussels  flowered  in  De^ 
cember,  1837.  The  height  of  the 
flower^tem  waa  30  ll.,  and  it  was 
furnished  with  from  1200  to  1300 
ftowers.  The  same  plant  had  flowered 
some  year^  previously,  so  that  thih 
second  flower-stem  in  all  probability 
proceeded  from  a  sucker.  (L'lCc/w 
du  Monde  Savant,  Dec.  29..  1837.) 
The  plant  has  ripened  seeds  freely 
in  the  conservatory  of  M,  Soulaoge- 
Bodin,  with  whom  it  flowered  in 
1825,  and  who  had,  in  the  following 
year,  1000  plants  raised  from  its  seeds. 

Agave  amoicdna^  the  American 
Aloe,  a  native  of  the  tropical  part  of 
South  America,  on  mountain:!!.  900  ft. 
•l>ove  the  level  of  the  sea.  "  Thence," 
says  Sir  W.  J.  Hooker,  •*  it  has  been 
introduced  into  the  warmer  parts  of 
the  old  world,  where  fences  are  made 
of  it,  and  a  fermented  liquor  culled 
pulque  i  and  fibres  for  thread,  aud  a 
substance  analogous  to  soap,  have 
also  been  extracted.  It  was,  by  the 
late  Mr.  Yates,  planted  in  liis  garden 
at  Saltcombe  my,  in  Devonshire, 
in  1804,  when  only  3  yeurs  old,  and 
but  6  in.  high.  It  wiis  placed  in  the 
open  air,  without  any  protection,  save 
whitt  was  afforded  by  the  neighbour- 
ing hills.  In  the  year  1820,  it  had 
attained  a  height  of  1 1  ft.,  and  covered 
a  apace  of  ground  the  diajneter  of 
which  was  la  ft.,  when  it  threw 
up  a  flower-stem,  which  grew  for  6 
wcekf  at  the  rate  o'i  3  in.  a  d;iy.  and 
tn  September  measured  27  ft,  in 
height,  its  branches  being  loaded  with 
lti,000  blossoms  ;  thus  contradicting 
the  generglty  received  opinion,  tlmt 
the  Aoierican  aloe  flowera  only  once 
in  100  yatkny  {AfCulUh't  StatU^ 
tic*  0fthe  Brituh  Empue^  t.  p.  12(1.^ 

PAiimiiviM  tinax,  the  New  Zea- 
land Flax,  is  also  Quite  hardy  botli 
In  the  south  of  Eiighuid  ami  Ireland, 
and  i».  technii-ally  n  »hnib«  h 
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Chmnw^'ropM  hthnUit  L. ;  Ptiop^iix  hiniijlis  Cav. ;  Pnlma  humUia  Bank,  ;  PW. 
miste  E'vciitail,  Fr. ;  Zwergpalnie,  Grr.  \  the  <lwarf  Fan  Palra,  or  Palmetto; 
N.  Du  Ham.,  iii.  t.  5H.,  and  our  Jig.  240+. ;  is  a  native  of  the  south  of  Europe, 
and^  in  dry  warm  situations  in  England,  wiU  stand  the  winter  with  very  UtlJr 
jirotection. 

Though  thi«  palm  fs  designated  ilwiiLrf,  yet,  according  to  the  Komyettn  Dh 
Hnmrl,'n  grows  to  the  height  of  ^iO  ft.  or  40  ft.  in  Spain;  and  one  m  the 
Jardin  des  PIautcs,in  a  tuh,  attained  the  height  of  30  ft.  In  England,  one  in 
an  old  conservatory  at  Bnckeridgc  House,  near  tiodalining,  was,  in  Ift3<$, 
upwards  of  12  ft.  high-  The  tnink  of  plants  of  this  sisie  is  cylindricaj,  perfectly 
naked  from  the  ground  to  within  a  short  distance  of  the  leaves,  where  ^eaJc^ 
commence,  of  a  reddish  hue,  being  tlie  bases  of  the  fooiatnlks,  which  remain 
for  some  years  after  the  leaves  and  petiole*  have  dropped  off;  and  %k  hieh 
scales,  with  great  plausibility,  have  been  consiilered  as  giving  the  first  hint  for 
the  foliated  ca[nta]!i  of  Corinthian  columns.  As  this  palm  produces  abun- 
dance of  seed  in  Italy  and  Sardinia,  if  large  qniintilics  of  it  were  iMiported^  and 
the  plants  raii^ed  from  it  exposed  to  the  frosty  some  wotdd  doubtless  be  found 
more  hardy  than  others;  and  these  might  be  perpetuated  from  the  suckef^. 
which  rise  abundantly  from  the  roots.  The  sod  wnich  thi.s  palm  prefers  is  a 
deep  sand  :  in  which  soil  it  h  said  to  grow  in  the  south  of  Europe,  and  sprctid 
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over  the  suri'ace,  in  the  same  raaancr  as  the  fern  <loeH  in  England.  As  a  single 
object  on  a  British  lawn,  few,  in  rarity  and  singularity,  can  surpa<»s  a  bandaonie 
fan  palm,  A  plant  has  stood  out  in  the  open  uir  In  the  Edinburgh  Botanic 
Garden  for  several  winters,  with  scarcely  imy  protection. 

The  6'hainieVops  humilis.being  a  plant  of  .snudl  iiizc  and  iitow||;rowth»LS  very 
easily  covered  in  such  a  manner  as  crtectually  to  exclude  frost ;  and,  if  it  is  found 
worth  while  to  protect  the  pines  and  araucarias  of  warm  climates,  it  surely  will 
not  be  thought  too  much  to  recommend  the  bestowing  of  this  care  on  the  only 
species  of  palm  yet  known  which  h  likely  to  make  a  fine  appearance  in  the 
open  uir  in  British  gardens.  It  may  be  observed,  that  the  dwarf  fan  palm, 
having  strong  tough  fronds,  may  be  protected  throughout  the  winter  without 
the  admission  of  light,  which  adds  greatly  to  the  facility  and  economy  of  the 
operation  of  protection.  On  tlie  other  hand,  pines,  firs,  and  most  dicotyle- 
donous plants,  when  protected  during  winter,  not  only  require  the  frost  to  be 
excluded,  but  light  and  air  to  be  Ireauentiy  admitted,  A  cylindrical  frame 
of  iron  rods,  with  a  cover  formed  of  a  slightly  convex  plate  of  zinc,  nianufac- 
tured  by  Messrs.  Cottam  and  Hallen,  is  well  adapted  lor  protecting  plants  of 
thia  kind.  The  zinc  cover  throws  ofi' 
the  rain  and  protects  the  plant  under  it 
from  perpendicular  snows,  while  the 
sides  are  covered  with  mats,  which  can 
be  taken  off  or  put  on  at  pleasure,  and 
in  u  few  minutes.  Fig.  2406,  shows 
one  section  of  the  skeleton  cylinder, 
which  may  be  increased  to  any  height  by 
plHcin|^  others  of  the  same  dimensions 
over  It ;  and  Jig.  2405.  showR  the  zinc 
cover.  Covers  of  this  kind  are  admir- 
ably lulapted  for  protecting  shrubs  which 
flower  early  in  spring,  such  as  the  Pa:6nia 
Moulartf  5lagn61fa  conspicua,  camellias, 
&c. ;  and  in  autumn  they  may  be  place*! 
over  currant  bushes,  or  o\cr  Butlner's 
mirellio  cherry  trees;  by  which  nieana 
the  fruit  may  be  preserved  hanging  on 
the  branches,  and  fit  for  the  table,  till 
November.  Instead  of  having  the  skele- 
ton cylinders  of  iron,  and  the  cap  zinc, 
the  former  we    should  greatly   prefer 

being  made  of  Kyanised  willow  or  htizei  rods,  and  the  latter  of  oiled  paper, 
or  ol  birch  bark  tastcned  to  a  wickerwork  frame.  Even  if  the  cap  were  6  (t. 
or  6  ft.  in  diameter,  it  might  still  be  covered  with  plates  of  bark,  such  as 
that  of  oak,  beetli,  birch,  &c.,  cut  in  the  form  of  plain  tiles,  but  larger  for 

})bcing  round  the  circumference,  and  smaller  for  the  centre,  and  projecting  a 
ew  inches  ail  round,  so  as  to  clear  the  sides  from  the  drip  and  perpendicular 
rain.  The  different  sections  forming  the  sides  might  al«o  be  covered  with 
bark,  or»  if  not  with  bark,  with  &traw  or  reeds,  unbrui^scd,  and  placed  in  a  verti- 
cal direction,  so  as  to  throw  offside  ruins.  Where  the^e  frames  are  u^ed,  they 
are  commonly  covered  with  straw  or  hay  ropes,  or  with  bast  mats;  but,  these 
not  presenting  either  a  smooth  surface  like  the  bark,  or  a  channeled  surface 
like  the  straw  or  reeds,  absorb  the  moisture  which  falls  on  tliem,  and  thus  not 
only  chill  the  atmosphere  within,  by  the  evaporation  which  takes  place  while 
they  are  drying,  but  rot  the  material.  We  nave  a  great  objection  to  the  use 
of  iron  in  the  support  or  protection  of  plants,  where  wood  can  be  substituted, 
and  an  equal  objection  to  the  preference  generally  given  to  wood  prepared 
with  the  saw  and  the  plane,  and  painted,  rather  than  topolet  or  rodn  witn  the 
bark  on.  The  reanon  for  our  objections  is :  the  gretit  diA|>ftnty  Inrtwecn  the 
nature  and  durability  of  the  protector  and  supporter,  and  the  thing  protected  or 
supported*  The  means  appear  badly  acyusted  to  the  end,  and  the  end  seems  as 
it  were  only  secondary  to  the  iiioinB.     It  is  true,  there  haa  been  hitherto  a 
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powerful  inducement  to  the  use  of  iron  rod«  for  stipporting  standard  rofcs, 
dahlias,  and  similar  plants,  and  it  i«  very  proper  that  such  rods  should  be 
painted  to  ^ve  them  dumbility ;  but  there  is  leisis  excuse  for  employing 
iron  rods,  or  roils  of  joiner's  work,  for  tying  up  small  green-house  p)ar»t«,'an(l 
flmall  plants  in  the  oj)cti  border ;  and  none,  a*  we  think,  for  painting  either 
woo<len  or  iron  rods  of  a  pca-grcen.  The  natural  colour  of  the  bark  of  young 
trees  is,  in  our  opinion,  greatly  preferable.  In  the  present  day,  when  it  is  so 
clearly  proved  that  stakes  and  rods  with  the  bark  on  can  be  rendered  at  least 
of  fi  or  7  years*  duration  by  the  kyanising  procesR,  we  should  always  recommend 
their  use  in  preference  to  iron.  We  acknowledge,  however,  the  viJue  of  the 
latter  material  for  espalier  rails,  some  descriptions  of  trellis-work,  saah^bars,  &e. 
C.  temiiata  WiUd,,  Michx.  Fl.  Bor.  Ajner.,  i.  p.  206.,  Piirsh  Fl.  Amcr. 
8ept.,  i.  p.  239.,  grows  on  the  coast  of  Georgia  and  Florida,  and  diflTers  very 
little  from  the  dwarf  fan  palm  of  Europe. 

C.  At/iftris  Pursh,  I.  c,  p.  240.,  has  a  creeping  root,  like  the  former,  but  differs 
in  having  the  petioles  of  the  leaves  long,  with  prickles  resembling  porcupine'* 
i]iiills.     Found  ne»r  the  town  of  Savannah,  in  Oeoi^gia. 

C.  Palmetto  IVifM.,  Pursh,  L  c,  Afichx.  N.  Amer.  SyL,  Hi,  1.  t.  101.;  Cd- 
rypha  Palmetto  Walt.;  the  C^ibbage  Tree,  Amer.  This  is  a  tree  with  a  trunk 
from  ¥)h,  to  50  ft.  high,  of  a  uniform  diameter,  and  crowned  with  a  n^lar 
and  tufted  head,  composed  of  leaves  of  a  brilliant  green,  palmated,  and  borne 
by  i^etioles  from  I  ft.  6  in,  to  2  ft.  long,  nearly  triangular  and  united  at  the 
edges.  The  leaves  vary  in  length  and  breadth  from  I  ft.  to  5  ft.,  and  are  wo 
arranged,  that  the  smallest  occupy  the  centre  of  the  summit,  and  the  lor^Mt 
the  circumference.  Before  their  devclopcraent,  they  arc  folded  like  a  fan ;  and, 
as  they  open,  the  outside  sticks  of  this  fan  separate  and  fall,  learing  the  base 
iurroundcd  with  filaments  woven  into  a  coarse  and  flimsy  russet  web.  The 
base  of  the  unclosetl  bundle  of  leaves  is  white,  compact,  and  tender :  it  is 
eaten  with  oil  and  vinegar,  and  resembles  the  artichoke  and  the  cabbage  in 
taste;  whence  the  American  name  of  the  cabbage  tree.  The  flowers  are  ' 
a  greenish  hue,  and  are  produced  in  long  clusters :  they  arc  succeeded 
black  horny  fruit,  about  the  size  of  a  pea.  This  tree  is  found  on  the  sea 
of  Carolina  un<l  Florida,  where  the  womi  is  used  for  forming  piles  for  build 
wharfs  ;  for  wliich  purpose  it  is  preferred,  though  it  is  extremely  porous. 
Its  power  of  resistini^  the  attacks  of  the  s^worms,  which,  durini^  summer, 
destroy  most  other  kinds  of  wood  placed  in  sitmitions  accessible  to  them. 
When  subject  to  be  alternately  wet  ;ind  dry,  it  decays  as  rapidly  a^  any  other 
wood.  In  the  war  of  independence,  it  was  used  for  building  forts,  as,  when 
a  ball  entered  the  wood,  it  immediately  closed  over  it.  (ilficAjr.)  The  loKfet 
arc  mnnufnotnred  into  light  and  very  durable  hats.  —  As  there  are  several 
trees  and  shrubs,  natives  of  Carolina.  Florida,  and  Georgia,  which  endure 
the  open  air  in  England,  it  is  at  least  worth  while  to  try  these  three  pidmi, 
which  are,  probably,  as  hardy  as  the  ChamsVops  hdmilis. 

Bambtisa ;  the  Bamboo.  There  are  two  kinds  of  bamboo  in  the  Horti- 
cultural Society*s  Garden,  which  have  endured  the  open  air  for  10  or  12  years, 
without  any  protection  whatever.  One  of  these,  B.  nigra  Lodd.  Cai„  the 
black  bamboo,  was,  in  1837,  7  ft.  high,  with  several  stems  varyine  in  thickness 
from  J  in.  to  1  in.  Though  a  native  of  India,  it  appears  nearly  as  hardy 
Hs  the  Eurot>ean  reed.  Another  species,  in  the  same  garden,  B.  irrun- 
dinacea,  has  stood  out  during  the  same  period  at  the  base  of  a  wall  with 
an  eastern  aspect,  but  has  not  grown  so  h"eely,  probably  owing  to  its  being  in 
a  drier  aoil.  In  Jersey,  there  are  several  species  and  varieties  in  Saunders*s 
Nursery,  which  stand  out  i>erfeetly  well  without  any  protection. 

Arundo  Ditnax  is  a  grass  with  woody  stems,  a  native  of  the  south  of 
Europe  ;  and  on  Mount  iEtna  auppl}ing  stakes  for  supporting  the  vine.  It 
sometimes  grows  15  ft.  high  in  one  season,  in  the  climate  of  London;  and  mokes 
a  fine  appearance  on  the  rocky  margin  of  a  pond. 
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Part  I.     History  and  Geography,  etc. 

WHEREyBB  the  words  "  Schub^rtia  dlsticha'*  occur,  substitute  **  Taxddium 
distichum;"  for  "^bies  Kcea,"  read  "jWcea  pectinita;**  and  for 
**  P6pu\m  dilat^ta,"  read  "  P6pulu8  fastigukta." 
Page  48.  line  6.,  for  "  70,"  read  «  es.** 
51. 1.  15.,  for  "/m^inif^l"^"  read  **fnixin\Sb]M.'* 

58. 1.  15.  and  16.,  for  *'  the  Misses  Oostling,  the  present  proprietors  of 
Wbitton  Place,"  read  "John  Oostling,  Esq.,  the  present  proprietor 
of  Whitton  Park.'* 
75. 1.  7.  from  the  bottom,  for  **  M^Uiam  Swainson,  the  proprietor  of  some 
popular  vegetable  medicines,"  read  "  Isaac  Swainson,  who  was  origin- 
ally a  clerk  to  a  woollen  draper,  but  who  afterwards  purchased  a  srare 
in  De  Velno's  Vegetable  Syrup." 
78. 1.  22.  ditto,  for  **  the  stock  was  sold  off*,"  &c.,  read  **  the  stock  was  adver- 
tised to  be  sold  off,  and  the  ground  let  for  buildine  on,"  &c. 
91. 1.  16.  from  the  top,  aifter  **amer)na,"  insert  '*[deck>ien8  Hqfman;  wot 
Hook.  Brit.  Fhr.,  i.  p.  414.]" 
1.  20.,  for  **  longiAlia,*'  read  "  pal6stris  [austrUis]." 
97. 1.  16.  from  the  bottom,  after  the  word  *'son,"  msert  *<of  the  brother.' 
103. 1.  15.  ditto,  for  "ii.,"  read  "iu." 
106. 1.8.  ditto,  dele"  L." 
1 19. 1.  21.  from  the  top,  dele  "  in^rians." 

125. 1.  12.,  insert "  c."  before  **  Douglisii,"  and  "  [C.  occidentkle]  -  after  it. 
after  1. 16.,  insert:  — 

**  CYats'gua  DoueUksit. 

punctata  brevispina." 
after  1.  19.,  insert: — 

'*  Philad^lphus  Oordonfana." 
1.  25.,  for  **  Pinus  Sabmufmi  ?ar.,"  read  "  Pinus  macroc4rpa  [Coult^rii]." 
1.  10.  from  the  bottom,  for  **  Meath,"  read  **  King's  County." 
134. 1.  3.,  dele  **  mediterrknea." 
135. 1.  18.,  after  "  ChariUnas,"  add  **  or  omygdaldldes." 
140. 1.  7.,  from  the  bottom,  after  "deciduous,"  insert "  cypress." 
145. 1.  26.  ditto,  for  "  nearly  50  ft.,"  read  "  35  ft. ;   and  its  age,  as  estimated 

by  Dr.  Kops  in  1835,  between  70  and  80  years." 
146. 1.  15.  ditto,  dele  "  £uph6rbia  sylv&tica." 
148.  and  149.,  for  "  Schwobbache,"  read  "  Schw61)ber." 
149. 1.  7.  from  the  top,  insert, after  full  stop,  "  (See  Gard.  Mag.,  vm.  p.  445.)'* 
151. 1.  2.,  dele  **  Lknx  europae^  microdirpa,  and  p^ndula." 

1.  5.,  dele  "andr6gynus." 
153. 1.  6.  from  the  bottom,  dele  *'  Linns'a  boreilis." 

1.  9.  ditto,  dele  "  PhyU6doc«  foxifolia  (Menridsia  caeraiea)." 
1.  13.  ditto, dele" hastita." 
1.  16.  and  17.  ditto,  dde  "  Potentflla  firuticdM." 
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Page  156.  line  18.  from  the  bottom,  dele  *'  PhyU^doc«r  caert^lea.*' 
16«j.  1.  3.  ditto,  dele  **  minor." 

I.  13.  ditto,  dele  "  meditcrranea  (Portugal)." 
167.  K  IS.  ditto,  dele  *'aylv&tica  (Portugal  and  Sicilv)  Characias." 
173.  I.  14.  ditto.  Insert  «  f*  before  VrexinifoJia  T'   and  dele  "f  "   beiore 

«  Dobina'ju" 
177.  t.  21.  from  the  top,  after  **  chin^nse,"  insert  'Mongiflorum.'" 
180.  i.  22.  and  23.,  dele  "/joU(uLia  aogusdfoiia,  poUfulia  latifolim." 

1.  29.,  dele  "citruleiu" 
181. 1.  34.,  dele  "  iJ'mpetrina  nigrum." 
I»4. 1.  11.  from  the  bottom,  lor  "shrub,"  read  "scrub." 

186. 1.  26.  ditto,  for    *  has  since  been  added,"  read  "was  published  in  1832, 
and  a  thirti  in  1837." 

1.  25,  ditto,  before  **  has,"  insert  "  of  the  first  two  volumea," 
189.  1.  24.  dittu,  itmert  "  Nurlh  "  Ixjforc  ^*  American.*' 
192.  last  line,  for  **  Encyclopaedia,"  read  "  work." 


Part  11.     Of  the  Science  of  the  Study  op  Trkjk«. 
Page  193.  to  p.  230. 

195.  1.  31.  and  32.  from  the  bottom,  for  ".S^rbus,*'  read  **  Pj^rus." 

801. 1.  32.  ditto,  dele  **  first." 

20ti.  I.  14.  from  the  top,  for  "  Part  IV.  of  this  Encyclopaedia,"   r^tui   -our 

Eficj/clopaTdia  of  Arboricultttre.'^ 
209. 1  5.  from  the  bottom,  for  "  tlie  series  of  plates,^*  &c.,  read  "our  %'olijme« 

of  plates," 
I.  7.  ditto,  for  "  These,  in  the  plat^,"  &c.,  read  «  These,  b  our  volomes 

of  plates." 
210. 1.  19.  from  the  top,  for  "volume."  read  "volumes." 
219.  I.  13.  from  the  bottom,  for  "  Encyclopa?dia,**  read  **  work." 
223.  I.  4,  and  5.  from  the  top,  for  "tlie  plates  which  form  a  separate  volume  ** 

read  '*  our  volumes  of  plates,"  * 

l.  17.,  for  "all;'  read  "most." 


Part  HI.      Thk  Arboretum  et  Fruticetum  Britannicum. 
Page  23h  to  p.  2532. 

Wherever  the  words  "  our  plate  in  Vol.  11.,**  or  '*  our  plate  in  Vol.  IlL,** 

occur,  substitute  "  in  our  volumes  of  platea." 
Clemati'oe.k, 
Fungi,    233. 1.  13.  from  the  top,  after  the  full  stop,  insert :  — •*The  principal 

fungi  found  on  the  61emat!deee  are,  Solenia  urceolata    Wa/ir.,  and 

^cidium  nem&tidis  ZJ^r." 
Cianatit  tritcrtidta.     238.  1.  21.,  add :  "  According  to  Mr,  Oordon,  it  is  of 

stronger  growth  than  any  of  the  atragfenes  ;  and  h  so  like  C*  virglniana, 

as  to  be  probably  only  a  variety  of  that  species." 
Fldmmula.    244}.,  at  the  end  of  §  i.,  introduce :  — 

«  C.  «<^o/f«4rw  Dec.  8y8t.,  i.  p.  164.,  Prod.,  i.  p.  9.,  Wall,  Cat.,  4680., 
Royle  Must.,  p. 51.;  C\  montana  Z>.  Bon,  Prod.,  p.  192.;  C.  m.  var.  Ham,  MSS, 
Peduncles  many ;  each  1-flowered,  longer  than  the  leaves,  jointed,  and  with 
an  invoUicrc  below  the  apex.  Leaves  ternate  or  trifid,  glabrouB;  leailets 
lanceolate,  acute,  cut,  1 -nerved.     Periantli  oblong,  ash*colouncd,  and  woolly. 
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SD»  Don.)  A  native  or  Choor,  Unikta,  and  other  iiYoutitains  in  the  Uima- 
rmyaa,  at  the  elevation  of  from  9,000  ft.  to  IO,00(J  ft,;  flowering  in  May. 
(Roylr.)  There  is  a  plant  in  the  Horticultural  Society's  Oartlen,  which  has 
not  yet  flowered ;  but,  from  its  foliage,  Mr.  Gordon  considers  it  to  beloD(^ 
to  the  §  Flammula. 

"  C.  Henderaon'ii  Hort,  There  is  a  pUint  in  thellorticulturall  Society's  Oarden 
bearing  this  name,  which  was  raised  from  seed  by  Mr,  Henderson  of  Pine- Apple 
Place.  It  has  the  appearance  of  the  herbaceous  species  of  Clematis,  C. 
integrifoUa,  but  is  decidedly  shrubby." 

C.JiorUia.  Page  ?4I.  line  3.  from  the  top,  for  "  Variety;*  read  "  Vorittie*;*'  and 
insert  2  after/     After  line  5.,  add ;  — 
"  C.  /  3  Skb6ldt\  D,  Don  in  Sweet  $  Brit.  Ft.  Gard,,  U  396, ;  C.  Sieboldti 
Pax.  Mag.  of  Bot.,  iv,  p.  147.;  C.  bicolor //orf.— This  is  a  very  beauti- 
ful variety.  The  sepals  are  cream-coloured  suffused  with  violet  spots, 
so  as  to  give  the  plant  what  is  termed  by  florists  a  dark  eye.  The  leaves 
and  branches  are  more  hairy,  and  the  flowers  much  larger  than  those 
of  the  species.  It  is  a  native  of  Japan,  whence  it  was  brought  to  Europe 
by  Dr.  Van  Sieboldt  j   and  Messrs.    Low  and  Co.  of  the  Clapton 
Nursery  introduced  it  into  England  from  Belgium  in  1836.     (See 
Gard,  Afng,,  vol,  xiii.  p.  430.)" 
Before  C.  FiticcJJa,  insert  :  — 
"  1    •IS.  C.  CiERU^EA  Lmdl,    The  blue,  or  violet,  flowered  Clematis. 

/UMjdMJJon.    LlQdl.  in  Hot.  R«f.,  1 19S5. 

Smmmmn.    C.  uAre*  iniD4tfK»m  8M. ;  C  graodlBdn  Hon.  ^trv, 

A^rovAys.    Bot.  Beg ,  1 1935.  i  and  amjlg.  9t(l7.  £407 

Spec.  Char,,  ^c.  Leaves  spreading,  bury, 
temate ;  segments  ovate-acute,  entire. 
Peduncles  1 -flowered  J  sepals  6 — 8,  oblong, 
lanceolate,  acute,  membranaceous ;  margin 
distended,  (Lindi,)  It  is  a  frec-growmg 
and  profuse-blooming  plant,  with  lari»e 
violet-coloured  flowers,  and  deep  purple 
stamens.  Dr.  Lindlcy  observes  tnat  it  is 
nearly  related  to  C.  fl6nda,  from  which  it 
diflcrs  not  only  in  the  colour,  delicacy,  and 
transparency  of  its  blossoms,  but  also  in  its 
leaves  being  only  once  ternate,  and  in  the 
•cpals  not  touching  and  overlapping  each 
otner  at  the  edge«.  A  native  of  Japan. 
Introduced  into  Belgium  by  Dr.  Van  Sie- 
boldt»  whence  it  was  sent  to  England  to 
Mesan.  Loddigca,  in  1836." 
C.  ViHc^Ua.    24 L  I   3.   from    the  bottom. 

dele :  — 
•«l.  C.  r.  5  baccdia  Dec.     The  berried-^Xtf^  VineMotwr  Clcmatit : "  it  being 

the  same  aa  C,  campaniflora.  2408 

C,  campaniflora.   242.  add   "  C  Viticclla  bocc^U  Dec'* 

to  the  list  of  6}7ionyme8. 
C.  haktirira.     244.,  add  to  the  list  of  Engravingi,  *'  and 

our  Ai'.  2408," 
C.  numtntui,     245.  I.  "it.  from  the  bottom^  after  the  full 
stop,  insert :  — "It  was  first  sent  home  in  1831, 
by  Lady  Amherst." 
246.1. 4.  from  the  top,  add :  **  It  may  alio  be  propagated 

by  cuttings." 
AiUidpaUH  Introductiom.  244).  1.  ^  1 .,  dele  "  nepal^nais." 

Vm^m^  250. 1. 5,  from  the  top,  add  : "  Sphac'ria  flAcci<Ui 
A.  4"  So  is  found  on  the  leaves  of  P.  officinalis, 
but  is  probably  not  conftnoil  to  that  species." 


^sts 


Si;PFL£MENT. 


spotted   with    Macrosporiuiu 


i'/triranihus  CUtttn  J^itticulhsui.  Page  313.  line 
**  (the  leaves  of  which  are  sometioiCB 
Chuiranlhi  /•>.)*' 

Ueru  Knipcrvircrn.  313.  I.  M.,  after  ihc  full  stop,  add  :  "  A  plaiit  of  I.  sem- 
IHrrvircns,  in  the  Trinity  College  Botunie  GardeH,  Dubtin,  wbich  wm 
planted  out  in  IH09,  had,  in  1837,  attained  the  height  of  3i\,  in  the 
centre,  and  loruied  a  hemispherical  tulh  which,  if  it  haJ  uoX.  beeu  coa- 
Btantly  cut  in  e\u^  year,  would  have  been  several  yards  in  dijuo«.*ter. 
It  flowers  in  the  month  of  May,  and,  at  that  season,  resembles  a  heap 
of  anow." 

Cista'  CEjE. 

317. 1.  15.,  after  the  full  stop,  add:  "  Antennaria  cistiSphila  Fr.  is  found  on  the 
leaves  of  soine  o^  the  species." 

Cfrita  latifo/iut.  327,  I.  2^.,  add  :  "  There  is  a  plant  of  this  Cistus  in  tht 
Horticultural  Society's  Garden." 

HeUanthcimim  uvibcUlUum,     329.  last  line,  add  :  "  There  are  plants  in  the  Hor- 
ticultural Society's  Garden,  raised  from  seeds  collected  near  Paris.** 
Polyoala'ck£. 

PiA^geda  ChmurbiLtuM,  356,  I.  9.,  after  "  Switzerland,"  add  :  "  On  the  lime- 
stone rotks,  on  the  road  from  Zurich  to  Zug,  it  is  very  Hne  and  abun- 
dant.*^    After  "  rocky  siiuations,"  add  "  genenilly.*' 

3/ALVA:cEi.  ^*n 

MibiscuMiifriacui.  362. 1.  2,,  frora  the  bottom,  after  full  Mop, 
add :  "  Sphae'*ria  //ibfsci  Schwein.  is  found  on  the 
leaves." 

363.  before  App.  I  .,  add :  "  Mo/tvi  Muuroiaa^  D.  Don,  Bot. 
Reg.,  t.  130t).,  and  our  fig.  24-11.,  is  a  hardy  sutfVu- 
tescent  plant,  from  I  ft.  to  2  ft.  high,  a  native  of  Co- 
lumbia, introduced  into  England  tn  1828,  and  pro- 
ducing its  scarlet  flowers  from  May  to  October." 

TlUA^CEM. 

Ttiia.  304. 1.  17.,  add  to  "Derivation:''  "  The  French  derive 

their  name  ^ileul  from  tailler ;  either  because  the  tree 

bears  pruning  well,  or  because  the  wood  may  be 

easily  carved  into  any  required  form.     The  ancient 

German  name  of  bast  hoifz,  IJtcrallv  bark  wood,  is 

evidently  derived  from  the  use  maiie  of  the  bark  of 

the  lime  in  forming  mats." 
I,  25.,  add  to  •'  Gen.  Char.,  Jjtc.**  after  the  full  stop : 

"  Host,  in  his  Flora  Aiut.,  has  described  14-  species; 

viz.,   T.  pitilolia,  T.  corylif&lia,   T.  grandifoba  Sm., 

T.   cor&llina  (syn.    T.  europai'a  Noofc.  Lon<f.)^   T. 

mutibilis,  T.  laubracteata,  T.  prie'cox,  T.  pyraniidalis, 

T.  intermedia,  T.  tenuifolJa,  T.  obliqua,    T.  europae^a  Sm,,  T.  parvi- 

folia  Sm.j  T.  argcntca  (syn,  liiba  Wafd,  et  KU.^  icon.,  t.  3.).     Host  also 

observes  that  he  has  always  found  the  calyx  6-sepaled,  and  the  corolla 

12-petaled/' 
T.  europtr'a.     368.,  before  the  paragraph  headed    **  Properties  and   Uses,** 

Insert :  — 
"  Reinarkahk  Trers,  In  the  middle  ages,  during  the  struggles  of  the  Swiss 
and  Flemish  people  to  recover  their  liberty,  it  was  their  custom  to  plant  a 
lime  tree  on  the  field  of  every  battle  that  tliey  gained  over  their  oppressors  ; 
and  many  of  these  trees,  particularly  those  planted  by  the  Swiss  in  coni» 
memoration  of  their  victories  over  Charles  the  Bold,  are  still  remaining  (see 
p,  162.),  and  have  been  the  theme  of  many  ballads, 

"  Evelyn,  in  his  St/lva,  mentions  some  large  lime  trees  *  at  BasiJ,  and  that  a 
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Ai^l^Mirg,  under  whose  prodigious  shade  they  ao  often  fenst  nnd  celebrate 
their  weddings ;  because  they  arc  all  of  them  noted  for  their  reverend  an- 
tiquity; thnt  of  Basil  branching  out  one  hundred  paces  in  dinmetcr  from  a  stem 
of  about  20  ft  in  circle,  under  which  the  German  emperors  have  sometimes 
eaten  ;  and  to  such  trees,  it  sctnns,  they  paid  divine  honours,  as  the  nearest 
emblems  of  eternity.*  (Html,  Eref.,'u,  p.  180.)  At  Neustadt,  in  Wirtemburg, 
there  is  a  prodigious  lime  tree,  which  gives  it«  name  to  the  town»  that  being 
called  Ncustadt  an  der  Linden.  This  tree  Is  said  by  Evelyn  to  have  had,  in 
his  time,  a  trunk  above  27  ft.  in  circumference,  and  the  diameter  of  the  Bpace 
covered  by  its  branches  to  have  l>ecn  403  ft.  It  was  *  set  about  with  divers 
columns  and  monuments  of  stone  (82  in  number,  and  formerly  above  100 
more),  which  several  princea  and  noble  person*  have  adorned,  and  which,  as 
BO  many  pillars,  serve  likewise  to  support  the  umbragcou!$  and  venerable 
boughs;  and  that  even  the  tree  had  been  much  ampler,  the  ruins  and  distances 
of  the  columns  declare,  which  the  nide  soldiers  have  "^reailv  impaired/  {Ihid^ 
p.  187.)  Evelyn  adds  copies  of  many  of  the  inscriptions  on  the  columns,  the 
oldeiit  of  which  is  dated  1550;  and  the  column  on  which  it  is  inscribed 
supports  one  of  the  largest  hmbs,  at  a  constderal)lc  di.stance  I'rom  the  tree, 
which  must  thus  have  been  of  enormous  size  nearly  three  hundred  years 
ago.  Fn  the  wars  which  aft^'wards  desolated  the  country,  this  lime  tree 
suffered  severely ;  and  Gilpin  tells  us  that  its  limbs  were  mangled  in  wanton- 
ness by  the  troops  besieging  Keustadt.  This  tree  is  still  (1H3«)  in  exist- 
ence; and,  by  a  drawing  of  it  made  for  us  iu  1837,  by  M.  Abresch,  a 
young  German  artist,  we  find  that  its  trunk  is  now  IH  f\.  in  diameter,  and  is 
surrounded  by  a  balustrade  of  wood  raised  on  a  low  wall  coped  with  stone ; 
and  that  its  limbn  arc  supported  on  108  columns.  The  people  of  Neustadt 
arc  iti  the  habit  of  sittinj^  m  this  tree  to  eat  fruit,  3tc. ;  and  several  gooseberry 
bushes  have  sprung  up  m  the  crevices  and  hollows  of  the  bark,  the  fruit  of 
which  is  sold  to  visiters. 

*•  Evelyn  mentions  another  remarkable  Itmc  at  Clevea,  cut  in  eight  sides, 
supported  on  pillars,  and  having  a  room  in  the  middle  of  the  tree  ;  and  another 
at  Tillburg,  near  Buda^  in  Hungary,  grow  ing  in  the  middle  of  the  street,  and 
having  it*  branches  supported  by  2B  columns.  Besides  these  trees,  he  notices 
"the  famous  tilia  of  Zurich;*  and  'the  linden  of  Schulousc,  in  Swi.«ise, 
under  which  is  a  bower,  composed  of  its  branches,  capable  of  containing 
300  persons  sitting  at  ease  :  it  has  a  fountain  set  about  with  many  tables. 


formed  only  of  the  boughs,  to  which  they  ascend  by  steps,  ail  kept  so  hccu- 
rately,  and  so  very  thick,  that  the  sun  never  looks  into  it/  (Jhid.)  In  Evelyn's 
Uinty,  he  tells  us  that,  in  the  year  1641,  in  the  cloister  garden  of  the  (k>nvent 
of  St.  Clara,  at  Botsle  Due,  there  was  an  overgrown  lime  tree»oul  of  the  stem 
of  which,  near  the  root,  '  issued  five  upright  exceedingly  tall  suckers,  or  boles, 
the  like  whereof,  for  evenness  and  neighi,  were  never  obscrvwi.*  (J}iaty, 
hc.f  8vo  edit.,  i.  p.  38.)  '  An  extraordinnry  and  stately  tilia,  linden,  or  lime 
tree,  there  growetn  at  Dcpcham,  in  Norfolk,  ten  miles  from  Norwich,  whose 
measure  i»  this: — The  compass,  in  the  least  part  of  the  trunk  or  body,  at  about 
0  ft.  from  the  ground,  in  26  ft.;  near  the  ground,  44J  feet ;  and  at  ^  ft.,  36  ft. 
The  height  in  about  90  ft.'  (Ibid.) 

*'  In  the  cemetery  of  the  hospital  at  Annabcrg,  in  Saxony,  is  a  very  old  lime 
tree,  with  enormouit  branches.  The  planter  of  this  tree,  who  Is  luirie<l  under 
its  shmie,  left  a  sum  of  money  to  have  a  senuon  preached  every  Trinity 
Sunday  under  it.  Thi:i  tree  is  of  enormous  size,  and  h  Mild,  when  young, 
to  have  lieen  planted  wilh  its  head  downwards,  and  root  upwards. 

*•  In  Prussia,  near  Kouig^berg,  arc  two  large  lime  trees  growing  closely 
together  on  sfraAsy  bunk.  The  legend  is,  that  beneath  these  trees  are  buried,  u 
hndc  who  dieoon  lier  wedding  duy,  nnd  her  husbnnd,  who  did  not  long  survive 
her  lohs,  both  lying  in  one  gruve.  This  tree  i»  a  favourite  (ry%tine-phtee  for 
loveni.  In  the  churchyard  at  iSetdliiz,  in  Bohemia,  are  some  old  lime  trees, 
the  leaves  of  which  are  ho«)defl ;  and  the  peftsonts  affirm  that  they  have  been 
so  ever  since  some  monk^  i'tmu  a  nct<*hbouring  convent  were  hanged  on  the 
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bouglis.  The  principal  struct  in  Berlin  is  culled  LUUcr  den  I»ifi4*m,  ftota  iu 
being  planted  with  an  uvcnuc  of  lime  trees.  The  name  of  Liun^un  is  taken 
fruni  an  ancient  lime  tree,  of  ere&t  magnitude,  which  grew  near  his  dwdUiog; 
iinn  being  the  Swedish  name  of  the  lime, 

"  In  England  are  man^'  old  limes,  the  tree  having  been  anciexitly  much 
planted  in  towns  ;  because  its  odour  was  considered  to  puriiy  tbe  air,  and  tu 
be  good  against  ejiilepsy. 

**  Poeticai  and  Mythological  Allutiotu.  Theophrastus,  Homer,  Horace; 
Virgil,  Columella,  and  Pliny  mention  the  lime  tree,  and  celebrate  its 
bark  and  wood ;  and  Ovid  tells  us  that  Baucis,  when  Jupiter  and  Mer-* 
cury^  after  they  had  partaken  of  her  hospitality,  otfered  to  grant  ax^j 
request  she  might  make,  only  a^ked  to  die  on  the  same  day  as  her  hus- 
band ;  and  that  the  gods,  granting  her  prayer,  when  she  and  Philemon 
iiad  both  attained  a  good  old  age,  she  was  changed  into  a  lime  tree,  and  her 
husband  into  an  oak.  Ovid  adds  that,  while  the  transibrmation  was  taking 
place,  they  continued  speaking  atfectionately  to  each  other,  till  the  barle  hftd 
quite  closed  round  thcui ;  and  that,  even  when  they  had  become  tre^»  they 
entwined  their  branches  closely  together.   (Ovid.  Mel.,  lib.  viiL  v.  63 1«,  S^c.) 

"  Among  the  British  poets,  Cowley  says, — 

'The  bee 

Siti  on  tbe  bloom,  extrMlIng  liquid  f « «oU 
DelicioujI;.' 

"  And  Cowper  speaks  of  the  lime,  — 


>  '  At  dewy  ere 

Ihtr^iuiig  odourt.' 


**  Mrs.  Ho  Witt  says  :— » 


'  Above  waves  wide  the  linden  tree  ^ 
With  hunuainir  bcci  the  air  u  (hnll'd  ;, 

Aod  throuBh  the  tlecpintf  buih  u  hemni 

The  sudden  voice  ol°  the  woodland  litnt, 
Like  a  sound  witb  irhicrh  a  dream  is  flU'd.  ** 

Page  366.  I.  17.  from  the  bottom,  after  "wood,"  insert:  "The  celebni    _ 
sculptor,  Gibbons,  always  uiied  the  wood  of  this  tree  for  his  inimitaUc 
carvings  of  flowers,  fruit,  dead  game,  &c,** 
37 1 .     Before  the  paragraph  beaded  " Statistics"  insert :  — 

"  The  Fungi  on  the  hme  itre,  Clavaria  Ard^nia  Sow.,  which  is  also  found  on 
the  hazel;  CHnula caliciifdrinis  JFV.,  Pieziza  /iliacea  Fr^  P,  stipata  Fr.^  vrhich 
b  also  found  on  the  beech ;  Tremella  discifdruiis  Fr.,  Eiidia  truncata  Fr.^ 
SpbaeVia  leprosa  Pers.^  S.  vel^ta  Prr*.,  S.  pusllla  Pers.^  S.  aurora  />•,,  S. 
acmdsa  ^.,  S.  tephr6tricha  Fr.^  S.  Tilivt  Pert.,  and  8.  melan<'»styla  Ifec,  on 
the  leaves.  Cytlspora  carphospenna  JPr.,  which  is  also  found  on  the  apple 
tree;  Asteroraa  Tilia  Rxtdotphi,  Ectostroaia  TSIiae  Fr.y  on  the  leaves  :  and 
HeUxunthosjporiuju  Tiliie  Fr.,  syn.  Exosp6riumT11iae6>rt'.,t.  208.  One  or  two 
Brlnea  ore  round  on  the  leaves  ;  but  mycologists  in  general  are  of  opinion  that 
they  are  mere  anamorphoses  of  the  cellular  tissue.  —  M,  J.  B." 
372. 1.  6.,  for  "  Linde,"  read  "  Linden." 

Other  Species  bcloriging  to  the  atdet  Tilidceee.  Greuna,  occidenlaUs,  376,  L  28., 
after  "  BoL  Mag.,  t.  +22.,"  add  "  and  our  Jig.  2412." 

Tg  K  N  S  T  ROU  /.4  '^C£M, 

Gordomsi.     379,  L  I .,  for  **  Alexander,"  read  "  James." 

CaiHcUia.  reticulata,     389.,  add  to  list  of  Engravings^  "and  our^.  2413.* 

Alrantia'cbje. 

396. 1.  21.,  E^er  the  full  stop,  add :  "  The  leaves  of  orange  and  lemon  trees 
are  often  covered  with  Cladosporium  Fumago  La-.;  and  the  fruit  is 
attacked  by  several  kinds  of  mould,  one  of  which  is  peculiar  to  it ; 
Oidiimi  fascicuiatuni  Berk^  first  described  by  Dr.  Greville,  in  the 
Flora  Edinensis.  There  is  a  very  interesting  paper  in  the  Zoologtoat 
Journal,  iv.  p.  475.,  on  an  insect,  Ccratitia  citriperda,  which  is  very 
destructive  to  oranges.  —  M.  J.  J3.'^ 
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^5il 


,w4^ 


^^■,> 


8418 


2113 


/fvPERICA*CEJE. 

Page  397.  line  18.,  after  the  fiill  stop,  add  :   "  On  the  Icuvea  of  plants  of  this 
order  are  found  Teredo  //)'peric6riira,  and  .£cSdiuin  Hypitrld  fronddai 

398,  dele  the  wh<lW  of  •*  Hypixiciim  foli6«um,"  it  being  a  syn.  of  U*  Kalnif- 

dnum. 
H,  atnarieme,  399.,  add  to  list  of  Engravingt^  **  and  our  Jig,  2414." 
H.  ehinhue,  399.,  to  "  Synonunttt,"  add  "  ?  H.  nepal^nae 

Hortr 
H.  Kahniknum.   400. 1.  3.,  after  Bemlcolon,  add  "  H.  foli- 

dsum  Ait.  Hart.  Ktrw.,  ed.  1.,  iii.  p.  104. ;  shining 

8t.  John's  WorL" 


^4^416 


2414 


9415 


H.  prolijicum.    401.,  add  to  Est  of  Engravings,  "and 

our  ^.  2415.'* 
H.  iBgypdacum.  401., add  to  list  of  BngravrngM,  "and 

our/,?.  241^." 
403.,  at  the  end  of  the  paragraph  headed  "  Olhrr  Svedei  ofHifphicum"  add: 

**  There  is  a  plant  entitled  H.  ncpal^nse  in  the  Horticultural  Society's 

Garden,  and  another  at  Fiitwick." 

i4CERA'CK.«. 

Fmigi.  405.  \.  6.,  add  as  a  paragraph:  "The  principal  fungi  found  on  the 
genus  yf\*er  are,  TTiel^hora  ocarina  Pfn.,  which  also  occurs  on  the 
beech;  /*ealwi  PMxbjm  Pen ,  on  the  leaves  of /fccr /?latandidc8; 
SphseVia  incrustans  /Vr«.,  also  sometimes  found  on  the  poplar; 
8*  h^^strtx  7Wr,  8.  subtccta  Fr.^  and  S.  dioka,  found  on  the  syca- 
more; S.  pugfUus  Sch\vcin.\  8,  scutcJttita  Prrt.^  found  aiao  on  the 
alder;  8.  protr&cta  PeTt,^  on  the  common  maple ;  S.  ^lApula  Sckwein^i 
8.  inquinaoB  Tode\  8.  acericob  l)iJ>ui  Rhytlsma  punctAtum  />., 
on  the  leaves;  Phacidium  oc^'rinum  Fr.*,  £r>'siphc  Incornifl  L^.,  and 
Pucclnia  ii'ceruro  Lk.,  on  the  leaves ;  Myx6trichum  m6!le  Fr. ;  Volu- 
t^lla  piUens  Fr. ;  and  Corvn^um  umbonatum  Nett.  —  M.  J,  B.** 

X'cer  ohlSngum.  403.  last  line  from  the  bottom,  add  "  and  our ^'».  2417, 
and  S416.*' 


SUPPLEMENT. 


A.  Pieudo-^Pldtanus,  Varieties,    il5.»dele  the  pgrtgraph  beginning  **  A.  P.  C 

hcinintn^** 
417.,  atld  to  the  paragraph  headed  "  JTutory^** 

*•  The  most  remarkable  sycamores  in  .Scotland  are  those  which  are  called 
dool  trees.     These  treea  were  used  by  the  powerful  barons  in  the  west  o( 


A^^ 


Scotland,  for  hanging  their  enemies 
and  refractory  vassau  on,  and  were 


for  this  reason  called  dooL,  or  crief, 
trees.  There  are  three  ^^-^  Targe 
trees  of  this  description  still  standing 
in  Ajrshire,  all  of  which  formerly 
belor^ed  to  the  powerful  family  of 
the  Kennedys,  from  whom  the  pre-  a«ig 
Sin  sent  Marquess  of  Ailsa  is  descended. 

One  of  these  trees  stands  near  the  fine  old  castle  of  Cassitis,  one  of  the 
of  the  Marquess  of  AiLsh^  on  the  bunks  of  the  river  Doon.  It  is  a  noble-4ook> 
ing  spreading  tree,  with  a  head  above  1 90  fL  in  circumference ;  and  is  raised 
on  a  pyramid  composed  of  six  step?,  covered  with  turf.  The  last  time  this 
tree  was  used  as  a  gibbet  was  for  the  execution  of  Johnny  Faa,  the  dpsT« 
and  seven  of  his  tnen^  who,  the  legend  sa^'s,  in  the  old  Scotch  song  of  Johnny 
Faa,  were  hanged  on  this  tree  for  running  away  witli  the  Countess  of  Cassilis. 
Through  the  kindness  of  the  Marqucijs  of  Ail&a,  wc  have,  however,  been 
favoured  with  a  drawing  oi  the  treCj  the  following  account  of  it,  and  the 
legend. 

** '  The  Cassillis  dule,  or  dool,  tree,  is  not  so  remarkable  for  its  g|rt  of  stem 
as  for  its  wtde-sprcadtng  branches  and  luxuriant  foliage:  in  its  branches, 
from  20  to  30  men  could  be  easily  concealed.  This  tree,  like  other  dool 
trees,  was  tised  by  the  family  of  Kennedy*  who  were  the  most  powerful  barons 
of  the  west  of  Scotland,  for  hanging  their  enemies  and  refractory  va&sals  on. 
The  last  time  it  was  used  for  such  piu'poses  is  said  to  have  been  about 
200  years  ago,  when  Sir  John  Fan  of  Dunbar  was  hanged  on  it,  for  having 
made  an  attempt,  in  the  disguise  of  a  gipsy,  to  carry  off  the  then  Countess 
of  Cassillis,  who  was  the  daughter  of  the  Earl  of  Haddington,  and  to  whom 
he  had  lieen  betrothed  prior  to  hi»  going  abroad  to  travel ;  but,  in  hia  abi^ 
sence,  he  having  been  detained  for  some  years  a  prisoner  in  Spain, 
posed  to  have  died,  the  lady  married  John  Earl  of  Cassillb.  It  is 
the  lady  witnessed  the  execution  of  her  former  lover  from  her 
window.' 

*'  The  other  two  dool  trees  are  on  the  estate  of  Blturqtihan,  now  in  the 
possession  of  Sir  David  Hunter  Blair,  who  has  kindly  favoured  us  with  a 
drawing  of  the  trees,  and  the  following  particulars  respecting  them.  The 
largest  is  72  ft.  high,  with  a  trunk  \1  h.  in  circumference  at  10ft.  from  the 
ground  ;  the  other  is  somewhat  less, 

*  They  arc  in  great  health  and  vigour,  and  are  probably  nearly  three  cen- 
turies old.  The  date  on  the  old  coat  of  arms  of  the  Kennedys,  in  the  ad« 
joining  court  of  the  castle,  is  1573.' 

**  Besides  these  dool  trees,  there  is  another  remarkable  sycamore  in  the 
west  of  Scotland,  which  grows  out  of  the  wall  of  Sweetheart  Abbey,  near 
Dumfries.  This  tree  consists  of  two  large  limbs,  being  dindetl  near  the 
root  by  a  stone,  the  largest  of  which  is  21  ft.  hi^h  alwve  the  wall.  The  tree 
is  covered  with  woodbine,  and  has  a  beautiful  and  very  singular  appearance." 
A.  camphtre.     429,,  add  to  "  Varieties:*^ 

"  5f   A.  c.  5  ictiHgiitum  Hort.  has  the  leaves  smoother  than  the  species. 
There  are  plants  in  the  Horticultural  8ociety*fi  Garden,  and  in  the 
arboretum  of  Mes.srs.  Loddiges. 
**  •  A.  r.  6  ntimim  Hort. — There  are  plants  in  the  Horticultural  Society's 

Garden." 
Before  the  paragraph  headed  "  Soil,  Situation,  iSrc."  insert :  — 
*'  Poeiicni  AUuiioits.     Maple  dJalies  are  frequently  mentioned  by  tlic  Latin 


seats 


CO  wnom 
D  hia  ab»^H 
and  mp^^^H 

bedroo^^H 
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poets,    and   Virgil    rcprcsenL<i    iEneas  seated  on  a  trunk  of  mnplc   for  a 
throne. 

»  •  On  toili  or  turf  be  act  the  toldlen  round  t 

A  nupki  throne,  r«lMd  hiftMT  flram  tfa«  frcMind» 
Iteceived  the  Trqiui  ebicrj  and  o'er  the  twd 
A  Uon'»  ahjiggy  bide  ftar  ocniiBcnt  tfacjr  fpmd.* 

"  Cowper,  and  many  modem  poets,  also  mention  the  maple  bowia  of  shep- 
herds and  hcrjiiils." 

Doub(fiU  SfK'cies  of  AVrr,  Pagt!  +31 .,  ut  ihc  end  of  the  paragraph,  add  :  "  We 
are  informed  by  Mr.  Gordon  that  there  is  a  plant  of  A.  lohiitum  in  the 
Horticultural  Societv*s  Garden,  which  was  received  from  M.  Fischer 
of  Gottingen,  and  which  is  the  same  as  the  A,  hybridum  in  llie  eollec- 
ttoti  of  Messrs  Loddiges." 
AKlicipatfd  Specie*  o/A^eer.  A.  ibhicum,  431.,  add  to  the  paragraph  :  •*  There 
are  plants  under  this  name  in  the  Horticultural  Society's  Garden,  both 
imported  and  raised  from  seed,  which,  Mr.  Gordon  thinks,  strongly 
resemble  A.  lobiitum.** 
A,  hfvigdium,    *31.,  add  to  the  {paragraph  :  **  Thw  is  a  totally  different 
plant  from  the  A.  Isvigatum  m  the  arboretum  of  Messrs,  Loddiges, 
which  is  a  variety  of  A.  catnp^tre.*' 
A.  villotuM,     43\^  add  to  the  para^i^raph  ;  "  A.  viUosum  Preti  is  men- 
tioned in  the  CompanioH  to  the  Botamcal  Magazme^  as  being  found 
with  A.  nionspe^ulanum  on  Mount  Etna;  but^  as  it  is  said  to  bo  pecu- 
liar to  that  oiountain,  it  must  be  a  different  plant  from  the  A.  villosum 
of  Dr.  Wallich;* 
Negundo.     460.,  add  to  "  I'aiietiei:  "  **  5  N.  f.  3  yioldcea  Booth." 
4CU,  to  tlic  paragraph  headed  "  Soil,  Situation^  Stc^'  add  :  "  The  only  fungus 
found  on  the  Negindo  is  L^tostrdma  scriptum  Ft,** 

^^CULA^CBJS. 

M'icuJta*     643.,  after  the  paragraph  headed   "*  DescripiUm,"   add  :   **  The 

fungi  found  on  trees  of  this  order  are,  Cryptoftpdrium  J&"sculi  Fr. ; 

SphaeVia  <esculk'ola  JF>-.,   on    dead  leaves;   and  Pol^porub  yK'sculi 

SekmetM,,  on  Pavw  flava  Fr.  —  M,  J,  li." 
M,  Hippocdtianuni.     463.,  to  the  "  Varietie*^*  add  : — 

"  t  M.  //.  4/ofiu  ar^cnieu.     There  is  a  plant  in  the  Horiiculturftl  Socie- 
ty's (tarden,  the  leaves  of  which  are  blotched  or  striped  with  white, 
inHtead  of  yellow." 
M.  {H.J  ohihuit.  467,  I.  9.,  for  "  inferior,**  read  **  superior ;  **  and  add  after  the 

Ml  stop :  "  it  has  fine  large  leaves,  of  a  bright  green,  and  quite  white 

flowers. 
M,  {IF.}  ruMc^ntia.  467. 1.  g3.»  after  '*  Ltndi:*  add  :  **  M.  nisca  differs slijrhtly 

from  ^.  rubicunda  both  in  flowers  and  foliage,  but  not  sufficiently  to 

constitute  it  a  variety." 
468.J  dele  the  paragraph  beginning  **  i  6.  .<E.  (H.)  Lyo*n//.** 
Pdv'iA  kybrida.     472.  I,  22.  from  the  bottom,  for  "  flowers  variegated  with 


yellow,  white,  and  puqjie,"  read  "  flowers  yellow, 

474.  first 
Pruer.^ 


macrottdcAva. 
D ** 


line,  for  "  1820,'*  read  «  1786,  by   Mr.  John 


Statute*.  Add  to  the  end  of  the  paragraph :  **  Probably  tlic  Uirgest  tree  of 
this  species  in  England  is  one  at  the  Yicarage  at  Uickmansworth, 
which  is  16  ft.  high,  and  covers  a  s|)i)ce  of  29  square  yard^.  It  stands 
within  a  few  yards  of  a  rivulet,  in  a  dark  porous  soil,  on  a  bed  of  fine 
gravel,  aliout  2  ft.  below  the  surface,  which  evidently  stucs  it  very 
well." 
Otker  Varittiet  of  Pnin^  474.,  I.  14.  from  the  bottom,  afler  the  full  »top, 
add ;  **  Blr.  Gordon  informs  us  that  the  tree  in  the  HorticultunU  8o- 
cicCy'a  Qankn,  marked  there  ^^scuIuj*  LvtSnii,  is  a  Pavio." 


m^ 


«^«4 
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Ampeinpnt  (h.) hiniitn,    Pa^  482.,  after  the  paragraph  headed  "Spec,   Ckm-.^ 

gc,"  add  :  '*  There  is  a  plant  of  this  kind  in  the  Horticultiiml  Society's 
arden  which  retains  hn  leavea  much  longer  than   A.  Aeder&cea  ;  and 
they  do  not  die  off  scarlet." 

Hu/a  graveoleni.     4-86.  last  line,  add :  '*  The  fungus  DothSdea  Rutx  Afont. 

is  found  on  the  leaves.'* 
Half-hardy   Specie*   of  Uitta.    +87.,  add    to  the  paragraph:    **  There  ore 

plants  of  R.  chalepensia  in  the  Horticultural  Society's  Garden,  from 

the  south  of  Europe,  which  arc  much  htronger  scented  than  the  cook- 

mon  rue." 
Add  before  Chap.  XXX.:— 

"  App.  I-  HalfJiardy  Sjieciet  of  Ru/atYtr. 
••  Comx^^alba  Smith  in  Linn.  Trans,, iv.  p.  219.,  Vent.  Malm.,  t,  13.,  Andr. 
Bot,  Rep.,  t.  18.,  and  our^.  2419. ;  Cootini folia &i/.  Par,  Lond.,U  100. ;  has 
the  corolla  white,  and  the  leaves  white,  or  rufous  above,  and  rather  whitish 
beneath.  A  Mhowy  flowering  shrub,  growing  to  the  height  of  10  ft.,  a  imthre 
of  New  South  Wales,  introduced  in  1793,  and  flowering  firom  April  to 
July. 

*^C.a.2  rohmdifdHa  Dec.  Pmd.,  i.  p.  719.,  Don's  JffclL,  i.  p.  790.  i  C 


rikfk  Kent.  Matm.f  i.  J  3.  No.  2. ;  has  the  leaves  somewhat  roui 
the  species. 

*'Crdwevk  maligna  Smith  in  Linn.  Trans.,  iv.  p.  220,,  Vent.  Malm.,t.  7.,  8ii 
Bot.  Mag.,  t.  989.,  Andr.  Bot.  Eep,.  I*  71*.,  and  our  fig, 
2420.  is  a  well-known  green-house  shrub,  with  beautiful 
pale  puqjie  or  purpJish  flowers,  and  willow-like  leaves.  It 
IS  a  native  of  New  South  Wales,  whence  it  was  introduced 
in  1790.     It  flowers  from  July  to  December. 

"  ^orania  $erruiata  Smith  in  Linn.  Trans.,  viii.  p.  884*, 
Bot.  Reg.,  t.  84?.,  Lodd.  Boi.  Cab.,  t.  998^  Swt.  Fl  Au8. 
t.  1 9.,  and  our  /g».  24^1.  and  Sir422,  A  very  beautiful  shrub, 
growing  to  the  height  of  from  1ft.  to  6ft.,  with  deep 
rose-coloured  and  very  fragrant  flowers;  and  trapeaiforra, 
acute,  slightly  serrulated  leaves,  which  are  smooth  and  full 
of  gianiliilar  dots.  It  ts  a  native  of  Port  Jackson,  in  New 
Holland,  whence  it  was  brought  to  England  in  1816.  It 
flowers  in  June  and  July.*' 

XANTH03tYLA\:EJE. 

Ptelea  Ir^iMla.  Varktiei.  489.,  in  the  paragraph  beginning  "  P.  ^  2  penU 
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pAj/Ua,'*  for  •*  Munchh.  flans.,'  read  *'  Munch.  Haus.  j "  and,  after 
the  full  stop,  add :  "  There  is  a  plant  in  the  Horticultural  Society'* 
Garden,  the  leaves  of  which  vary  from  3  to  5  in  number." 


I 


Coridria  wi/rlifdlia.  Page  493.»  add  to  the  first  paragraph :  **  The  funguft 
Dothfdea  t'oriariae  Monl.  is  found  on  this  species," 

C.  micropht/lla.  593.,  add  :  "  There  wajs  a  plant  under  the  name  of  Coriaria 
sarmentosa  in  the  arboretum  of  Messrs.  Loddiges  in  August,  1B36.** 

CeLASTHA^CB£. 

^mnymm  europit'ut.  497.,  add  to  the  paragraph  headed  '*  CaswiIHes  ;"  **  The 
following  fungi  are  found  upon  this  species:  Sphce^ria  £u6nyini  Kz. 
S,  foveolaris  Fr.,  Perisporiuin  alicnum  Fr.,  and  Urhdo  Ribiiii  Lk, ; 
the  last  being  alao  found  on  some  species  of  Rlbcx,  —  M,  J,  B.** 

E.  tamientdtujt.  50O.,  add  to  the  paragraph  headed  "  Spec.  Char. : "'  "  There 
were  plants  at  Messrs.  Loddigcs's  under  the  name  of  E.  scandens, 
in  August,  18345," 

E.  garcimm^oXiws,  501.,  in  the  last  line  of  the  paragraph  headed  "S^>ec.  Char., 
4-c./'  for  **  but  we  have  not  seen  plants  of  it,"  read  "there  were  plants 
of  it  in  the  Hi»rticullural  Society's  Garden  in  August,  1836." 

E.  grandifiunu.  50 L,  in  the  last  two  lines  of  the  paragraph  headcxl  **5prr. 
Ckar.^  Jjrc.,^'  for  "  This  vt^y  de&irable  species  has  not  yet  been  intro- 
duced,** read  "  This  species  was  introduced  in  IBSfi; "  and  add:  — 
**  E,cattcd*icwH  Lodd.Cat.,and 

our^.  2423.  ;  ?  E.  nana  Birb. 

There  ia  a  plant  in  the  arho< 

return    of     Me^8rs.   Loddiges,  ^': 

from    which    our   figure    wiw ' 

taken.** 

E.j^)6meu4.  601.,  after  "  Thunk,"  add,  "  and  our^.  ^425.  :"  and  at  the 
end  of  the  paragraph  insert,  "  There  are  plants  in  the  Horticultural 
Society's  Garden  of  this  species,  and  a  variety  with  variegated  leaves, 
both  of  which  stand  out  with  a  little  protection." 

^^^^V    ^^Wi^  the  bottom,    afiter  "  culti- 

^^^^^     m^y^^^^  voted,**  insert :  *'  SptiaeVia 

^V               xmUal^^!^^^  Celistri  Schwtiii.  is  found 

^H               ^^tUfw/^^r  ^"  ^^'^  plant.'* 

^H                  ^^Ql^l^^  Before  the  paragraph  head- 

^H                   ^^NT^  ed  *'  Half-hardy  Species   of 

^H                  1^^9  ^  Cela*tnu^*  insert : — 

^B            ^^^f^^  "  9* "fP''^'^*"*' *n^  ^'  pyracan- 

^H          ^S^^^^^  Mrp/Vi/ifl   were   in    Messrs!    Lod' 

^H          ^B4i9|        .  digea*5    arboretum     in     Augtist, 

■  IV       '        1  "*3«'* 

^B  l\^     JW^      Kcmoju'tntket     mnndenm.      303., 

^m  \    fS  If     ■  to  the  list  of  Engraviftg*, 

I        (El    ^m^         "^'^^^ ',. "  """^   ^"'  '^' 


2423 


i^ 


2^24 


$485 


.^QUIPOLIA^CK^ 

PftgCfiOO.,  add  to-  Vmichet'"  — 


Vffje  AtfMfdlittm. 

"  t   I.  A.  24  /ruciuHtgro  Host.    Thr  tdark-ftitHed  common  Holly. — There 

are  plaau  of  this  muietv  at  Messrs.  LoddiKe«*«i.** 

51.5,.  before  tht  pongnph  hMdcd  **  Statutict^  insert ;  — 

H  H  2 
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**  Fungi,  jfgarictis  Htidsoni  Pcrs^  ayu.A.  pil^^s 
Sow.t  on  the  leaves ;  SphieVia  ^quifi>lii  />.,  and 
8.  inscuJpta  Fr,^  on  the  liark  ;  and  S.  /'licia  SchL, 
8.  (licfncolo,  St^ia  /'licis  Fr,,  syn.  Xylonm  con- 
cavum  Grev,,  and  Ceuthospom  phacidioides  Grev., 
OD  the  leaves.  —  M.  J.  iP." 

Piige  509.  line  31.  from  the  bottom,  insert :  "In 

Suffolk,  Qt  Stutton  Rectory^ there  is  a  holly 

90  years  planted,  with  a  trunk  3  ft.  9  in.  to 

dianjcter. 

Lbaledrica.  536.,  add  to  the  list  of  Engravmgts 

"  and  our  fg.  242G.** 
519.,  before  Anp,  i.,  insert:  — 

*'  f  1.  vm^Mnica  Lodd.  Cat.,  1836.  There  are 
plants  of  this  species  in  the  arboretum  of  Messrs. 
Loddiges,    and    in     the    Horticultural    Society's  ..jr-  ^  ■ 

tiarden.-  "^         \       2^26 

Vrinoi  decldum,    521,  L  6.,  add  to  the  end  of  the  paragniph :  **Snh8e*ria 
fri4bUis  Pers.  is  found  on  the  bark;   and  Rhytfsma  dicicola  i^r., and 
U.  veh'itujDa  Fr.,  on  the  leaves.  —  M.  J.  J?." 
P.  wT/»n//oiia.  32M.7.  from  the 
bottom,    after    the     full 
stop,    add ;    '^  RhytihJiiu 
Frini    Fr,  is    found    on 
this  species." 
P.    glfiher.      522,    in    the    tine 
headed  "  Engrai-ing"  for 
"  The  figure,"  &c.,  substi- 
tute "  and  our^.  24*^8." 
P.  coridceut.    52'd.,  to  the  para- 
graph  headed   "  Engrav- 
ing*,^' add:  " and  our^g. 
•    2427." 

i7HAMNA^CBJE. 

Ziz^hw  xinetmM.    525.  last  two  lines,  for  **  and  we  have  never  seen  it/'  reaul] 

**  there  is  a  plant  in  the  Horticultural  Society's  Oorden.* 
Z.  Jujuba.  527.,  add  to  the  paragraph  i"  Fig. 

2429.  shows  the  leaves,  fruit  of  different 

ahapes,  and   stones  (the  last  of  the 

natural  size),  of  Zizyphus  Jujuba^  taken 

from    Hooker^s    Janrnal   of    Boiant^, 

2d  ser.,  t.    140,      In  the  account  of 

this  species  given  in  the  Journal  of 

Bo/oHV,  vol.  i.  p.  320.J  by  M.  L.  Bouton, 

Vice-becretary  of  the  Natural  History 

Society  of  the  Mauritius,  it  is  Btated, 

that  the  Zizyphus  Jiijuba,  which  is 

known  in  the  island  by  the  name  of 

Mmsoitf  grows  there  to  the  height  of 

about  ^5  ft.  or   30ft.      There   are   a 

number  of  diilcrcnt  varieties,   which 

he  divides    into    two    sections,   viz. 

those  with  flesh  adhering  to  the  nut, 

and  those  with  flesli  that  does  not  adhere.     Tlie  colour  of  the  ftiiit, 

when  ripe,  is  a  greenish  yellow  in  some  varieties,  and  a  reddish  brown 

in  others.     Z.  mauritiana  and  Z,  roiundata  Drc.  Prod.f  M.  Bouton 

considers  to  be  only  two  of  the  varieties  which  he  hits  described.     The 

diflbrent  forms  of  the  fruit  are  shown  in  the  engraving  from  which  our 

figure  is  copied;  as  are  the  two  forms  of  the  ilones,  or  nuts,  which  are 
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given  of  the  natural  sisEe,  though  the  fruit  is  to  our  usual  scale.  The 
different  varieties  flower  after  the  rains  in  the  months  of  January  ami 
February  ;  antt  the  fruits  ripen  in  June  and  July,  continuing  to  hang 
on  the  tree  till  the  beginning  of  September.  Z.  Jujuba  is  not  in- 
digenous to  the  Mauritius,  but  has  been  long  cultivated  almost  all  over 
the  island." 
Vatutrui,    Page  528.,  after  the  paragraph  headed  **  Stalistics,'*  insert :  — 

"•  2.  P.  vibga'tus  D.  Don,     The  twiggy  Christ's  Thorn. 

IthmMeaikm,      IX  Doo  In  Bot  Mjig..  L  2535. ;   FL  Nc^i..  1^.  %   G.  Don's 
Emgravmg*.    Bot  Mag:,  t  tSSS. ;  «ad  our  /^.  &»dO. 

Spec.  Char.^  Jljrc,  Branch^  smooth.  Leaves  obliquely 
cordate  or  elliptical,  3-nerved,  shining ;  wing  of  fruit 
entire,^  (Don.)  A  beautiful,  hardvt  deciduous  shrub, 
growing  to  the  height  of  10  ft. ;  with  serrulated  leaves, 
each  of  which  has  two  thorns  at  its  base,  one  straight  and 
the  other  booked.  The  fiowcra,  which  are  produced  in 
July  and  August,  are  of  a  greenish  yellow,  and  in  ax> 
illary  corymbs.  It  is  a  native  of  Nepal,  whence  it  was 
brought  to  Britain  in  1819;  and  there  is  a  very  handsome 
plant  of  it  in  the  Chelsea  Botanic  Garden,  which,  in  1836, 
was  10ft,  high." 

'RhAmniu.  529.,  add  to  the  paragraph  headed  **  Degcription^  ^c,  :'*  "  Thejvrm 
found  on  the  plants  belonging  to  thi/s  order  are :  Tymnania  Frjingulu 
JfV.jS^au'ria  [lunfcea  Schmidt^  S.^h&inni  AWt,  S.  rhodostoma  H.et  5., 
on  ^.Frdnguta  ;  S,  nucula  Fr.^  on  li.  alpina;  Afucor  nigr^scens  Schum,^ 
^cldiujiT  crasaum  Pert.^  M.  JZh4rani  Pert. — M,  J.  B." 
B,  hybridut.  53  L  I.  28,,  after  the  full  stop,  add  :  •'  There  is  aUo  a  plant  in 
the  arboretum  of  Messrs.  Loddiges,  under  the  name  of  B.  burgundl- 
acus." 
R.  En/throxybn,    634.,  in  the  list  of  Engravingt,  for  •*  t.  62.,"  read  "  t.  63.;" 

and  for  '*  out  Jig,  204.,*'  read  "  our^^'.  205." 
TL  E.  ongMtimmum.    535.,  for  " (^.  205.)"  read  "(^.204.)j"  and  add: 
•*  There  are  pbnts  of  this  variety  in  the  Horticultural  Society's  Garden*" 
R.  perticifoliiu.     538.,  dele  the  whole  paragraph,  and  substitute :' — 

"  R.  persicifoiim  Bert.,    Moris.    Stirp.  Sard,,  f,  2.,  we  arc  informed  by 
Signor  Maoetti,  is  an  erect  shrub,  from  10  ft.  to  12ft.  high,  with  lanceolate 
minutely  crenated  leaves,  pubescent  on  the  under  side,  and  on  long  petioles ; 
calyx  free.     It  is  a  native  of  Sardioia^  where  it  flowers  in  March  and  April." 
538.,  after  the  paragraph  beginning  "  R.  lenui/hliu*,"  near  the  bottom,  add : — 
*•  R.  glandultHxa  Host.    An  evergreen  shrub,  of  which  a  plant  has  stood  out 
against  a  wall,  in  the  Horticuhurul  Society's  Garden,  since  1830/* 
QcamthiU  azureut.    539.,  add   to   the  panigraph   headed  "  Spec.  Char.^  ^c. :  '* 
"  There  is  a  variety  with  white  flowers  in  the  Uorticultunil  8ociet)'*8 
GardeQ." 
C imigrmidiui.  540.,  add  to  the  paragraph  headed  "  Spec.  Char.,^e.:'*  "  There 
are  plants  of  this  species  in  the  ilordcultural  Society's  Garden,  raised 
from  seeds  sent  there  by  the  late  Mr.  Fischer  of  Gottingcn." 
540.,  before  "  App.  i.  Othtr  Sptdtt  of  Ceanothus;*  insert :  — 

n,  8.  C.  COU.I 'NA  Doug,    The  Uill-side  Ceanothus. 

Mngra^iHg*-     ^  CAb'i  1. 1.  13. ;  and  our  Jtg.  2431. 

Spec.  Chw.t  4*^.  Branches  decumbent,  round,  and  smoothish  ;  leaves  ovate 
or  elliptic,  somewhat  c  Ummy,  glandulaf'Serraled ;  upper  surface  shining, 
under  surface  covered  with  adpre.<i&ed  hutrs,  3-nerved  :  stipules  awU«]|u(>cd ; 
panicles  axillary.  {Knowlti  and  H'estci>tt.\  This  is  a  low  decumbent 
shrub,  scarcely  rising  a  foot  fronj  the  ground  ;  it  is  a  hardy  evergretJi,  and 
produces  its  wliite  flowcr«  in  ^rcut  abundance.  It  is  n  luitiye  oi  XoriJi 
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America,  whence  the  seeds  were  sent  home  bj 
the  unfortunate  Douglas  in  1827 ;  nnd  chose  sown 
in  the  London  Horticultural  Society'*  (larden 
did  not  vegetate.  Seeds  were,  however,  distri- 
buted; nnd  of  those  sent  to  Messrs.  Pope  and 
Co,  of  the  Hamlsworth  Nursery,  near  Bimiing- 
ham,  one  germinated^  and  produced  the  plant 
figured  in  the  Floral  CabineL  This  species  has 
not  yet  bome  seeds  in  England;  but  it  has  been 
abundant] V  increased  by  Lijers,  which  strike 
readily/'  ' 
tW/r/iu.  Page 54 1 .,  after  the  paragraph  headed  "  CoU 

/tVia,"  insert :  "C'.A(>rr«/a  Willd.  (/^.2432.  e)  ^i, 

appears  somewhat  different    from  C.  spi-  '^K 

n6sa  ^fig.  2i7,  p.  541.);  and   both  it  and 

t\  uftcina  (iil.  {Jig,  £432.  n)  are  evergreen 

shrubs,  which  are   found  as   hardy    as  the 

common  furze  in  the  arboretum  of  Messrs, 

Loddiges." 
Retanf  lla.    54- 1 .  Jn  the  last  line  but  one  of  the  para- 
graph headed  '*  RetaniUa/'  after  t.  16.,  add  : 

••  and  our  figure  b  in  fg.  2432," 
Pomadenis.  542*,  to  the  paragraph  headed  "  Pmmdlrrvi**  add  :  "P.  plituiaaK 

has  ilood  out  for  several  years  in  Devonshire.      P.  prunifiilta  also 
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stands  out;  and,  though  it  is  socnedmes  kilted  down  to  the  ground, 
it  springs  again  from  the  root." 

Pu/flrtfl,  545.,  to  the  paragraph  headed  '*  Gen,  Ckar,^*  add :  **  The  fiingus 
Uvcilo  TVTcbfnthi  Dev.  is  found  on  the  leaves  of  plants  of  this 
genus." 

.'i49.,  to  the  paragraph  beaded  **Gen.  Char>"  add:  "The  following 
fungi  are  found  on  plants  of  this  genus  :  —  //ydnum  Rhois  Sc/twrin,^ 
Sj)hae'riii  llh6is  Srhiccijh;  S.  quaternata  Pen.,  on  M.  glabra;  S.  sub- 
solitaria  Srhwein.,  Cytispora  rhoina  Fr.,  Dothidca  Rhdis  /*>.;  Helmin- 
tbosporium  rSgiduni  Fr,,  on  R.  radicans.— Af.  J,  B" 
head  bne,  for  '*  Duvauo,"  read  '*  i?hus.** 

R.  suaveofcns.     557,,  dele  the  entire  paragraph. 

R.  ttromdtica.     557.,  add  after  the  line  headed  **  Engraving:'*  — 

D<c    Prod,,  2.  p.  72.;   Ifjmc*  trifolVkti 
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Hitrl. ;  Toxicod^iiUroii  creriiitUDi  UtiL  Otct.. 
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557.,  before  the  last  paragraph,  three  lines  from  the  bottom,  add:^ — 

**  t  R,  cau^tica  Hook.,  Z.aurus  ca^stica  il/o/.^is  an  evergreen  tree,  a  native 
of  Chili,  introduced  in  18:^8,  of  which  there  are  plants  in  the  Horticultural 
Society's  Gixrden.  There  are  also  plants  under  the  same  name  in  the  Horti- 
cultural Society's  Garden,  raised  Irom  ine{:<\ii  sent  by  Dr.  Widlich  from  the 
Snowy  Mountains  of  Xrpal." 
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Dnvausi  ovdi/t.     Page  559.,  add  to  list  of  EngramngM :  *'  uttd  our  Jig^  9433.** 
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LRGUMtNO^SiR. 
SucU   I.    SoPMo'mMM. 
Sfyphora.   n,  565.,   in  the  paragraph  headed  "  Statittict^  after  "  In  Austria,*' 
add  :  •*  Al  Schonbmnn,  it  is  4«  ft.  high,  and  the  diameter  of  the  heafi 
55  ft.     It  flowers  abundantly  every  year." 
567.,  berore  App.  i.,  introduce :  — 

"  Baptitia  Hncioria  R.  Br,  and  our  fi^,  2434.,  is  a  sufTruticose  pUuit,  with 
>cllow  jHowers;  a  native  of  North  America,  introduced  in  1750." 

Add  to  Half-har^y  SophcSrese  : — 
»•  Anflg^rw  fm'Uda  Lin.  Spec.,,  534.,  Lodd.  Cat.,  740.,  and  our /%.  2435.,  ts 
a  t^hruh  from  6  ft.  to  8  ft.  high,  a  native  of  the  south  of  Europe.    It  was  intro- 
duced in  1570,  and  requires  a  slight  protection  during  winter.     It  is  fetid  in 
f^\try  part  when  bruised, 

"  A.  /.  2  glaitca  Doc.  Prod.  2.  p.  99.,  has  the  leaves  more  glaucous 
than  those  of  the  species. 
"  A.  latifiilia  Wiild.  Enuni.,  489.,  has  the  leaflets  broad  and  obtuse.     It  i^ 
a  shrub  about  10ft,bigh,anativeofTeneriflfe,  where  it  was  introduced  in  1815." 
Brachf/uma  latifdtiunu   568.,  turn  the  cut  fg,  247. 

Sect*  II.  LonM^ 

Vkx.     571.,  odd  to  ••  KffnWiW;'*— 

**  Other  Vatietiet.  Hxr  licorge  Head,  in  the  conttnuatioa  of  hia  Home  Timr, 
observes  : — "  I  also  remarked  the  unusual  stature  of  ihe  furze  plants  in  the 
hedge  that  crowns  the  summit,  the  spring  shoots  being,  everywhere  in  the  Istc 
of  Man,  more  like  those  of  a  young  fir  tree,  than  of  an  ordiuju-y  plant.  A 
dwarf  ■[>ecie8  called  Manx  furze  grows  on  the  hills  in  a  conj[>uct  u)utted  mass, 
that  spreads  like  thick  moss  over  several  acres  oft  ground  in  a  plot ;  and  is  so 
springy  that  a  roan  may  walk  without  much  difficult^'  acro«is  the  surface, 
although  at  every  step  he  may  sink  in  up  to  his  knees,  the  plant,  pressed  by 
his  foot  to  the  earth,  by  its  elastic  reaction  rises  again  inimediiitely,  unbroken. 
Both  sorts  are  used  in  winter  as  proiender  for  cattle,  the  thorns  being  pre- 
viously crushed  by  a  machine  adapted  for  the  purpose,  which  implements,  of 
simple  construction,  are  merely  a  pair  of  wooden  Doallets  worked  by  a  small 
water  wheel.  Of  these  there  are  many  among  the  streamlets  in  the  moun- 
tains.' {HeatVt  Continuation  of  Home  Tour,  p.  62.)'* 
The  Uic  of  Furze  for  Hedges,   51 3..  add  ;— 

'*  Sir  George  Head,  speaking  of  Guernsey,  observes :  *  A  high  mound  of 
earth,  sunnounted  by  a  strong  furze  hedge,  is  the  usual  fence  of  the  coujitry, 
therefore  the  premises  of  a  Guernsey  farmer  are  as  tmprrgnabiy  fortified  and 
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secured,  as  U'  he  were  the  owner  of  an  estate  anil  farm  mrrotinded  bv  n  l^dl 
Mtone  wall.*     {Hcad^t  Coniinuatum  of  Home  Tour,  p.  171,|** 
Pugc  574.,  after  the  last  jianijjrafjh,  introduce  :  — 

"  Fungi,     Polyporus  lil-ntua  Berk^  and  SphsVia  clongata  Fr,,  syn. 
bitaria  elonguta  Grev.^  t.  195.;  the  last  being  found  on  all  the 
— 3f,  J,  b:' 

Sp^Hum  juneewn.  576.,  odd  to  "  Varie^  J|k  ^136 

tiet ;" — 

*'  •  8.  j.  3  odoTatiuimnm  D.  Don  in  8wt. 
lirit.  Fl.  Gard.  2  ser.,  t.  390.,  and 
uur^.  2436.,  is  distinguiHhed 
from  ine  species  by  its  more  slen- 
der and  spreading  habit,  \l&  more 
.silky  leavcN  and  shoots,  and  its 
Jiinaller  and  more  fragrant  Howers, 
It  was  raist'd  I*y  the  Ilev.  — 
Duke,  of  Lake  House,  near  Salis- 
bury, from  seeds  stiitcd  to  have 
lieen  received  from  I'ersia.*' 

577.,  before  Genus  VII,  introduce  : 

••  S.  actUiJolium  Lindl.  in  Boi.  Reg.     There  are  plants  under  this  nante  ki 

the  Horticultural  Society's  Garden,  which  were  raiwed  from  Turkish  aeedi; 

and  the  flowers  of  which  are  very  fragrant.     Dr.  Lindley  doubts  whether  this 

plant  miiv  not  be  a  variety  of  5.,;ijnceuin.     He  describes  it  as  having  longer 

und  taper-pointed  leaves,  laser  racemes,  and  a  more  j^raceful  liabit  otgrowtli. 

It  is  probably  the  same  as  the  S.j.  odoratfssimum  of  Don." 

Ucnista  jMrviJtvra,  578.,  add  to  the  paragraph  headed  " S^9€^,  Cimr,, 
(f-c.;'*    "  There  are  plants  in  the  Horticultural  Society's  Garden.** 

G.  umBeUAta,  578»»add  to  the  paragraph  headed  "  Si)ec,  Char,,  4t.  :"  •*  There 
are  plants  in  the  Ilorticultuml  Society's  Garden  j  from  which  Mr,  Gor- 
don thinks  it  nearlv  related  to  G.  radiata." 

O.  monotpt'rma.  5R2*,  add  to  the  paragraph  headed  **  Spec,  Char.,  <fr.  .•'*  **  Mr. 
Gordon  informs  us  that  this  speeies  is  not  more  than  halWiardy.** 

O.  (ethnemk.  582.,  add  to  paraijraph  headed  **Spec.  Char.,  tVr.;"  "  In  the  Com- 
^mniun  ta  the  BifUinitni  Mftgnzinc, it  is  stated  that  G.  xthn^nsis  inhabits 
the  woodj^  regions  of  Mount  Etna,  between  3,200  ft:.  and  6,200 
above  the  level  of  the  sea,  where  it  was  found  growing  in  cotu 
with  yf^cer  villdsum  and  /(,  monsficssulanum.  {Camp.  Bot.  Afng.,  vol 
p.  91.)  There  arc  plants  of  this  species  in  the  Horticultural  Society*s 
Garden,  raised  from  aeeil  sent  there  by  the  Honourable  W.  Fox 
Strangways,  which  are  not  more  than  halt^ardy." 

583.,  dele  the  whole  of  G.  scariosa,  and  add  to  the  sj'nonymes  of  G^  anxaiw 
tica:    •*  G.  scariosa  Vku  Ann.  Bot.,  i,  p.  2.175.;  G,  januensia  P»wl 
Cat.,  p,  10.,  BeH.  PL ;  G.  genuensis  Ptrt,  Ench.^  No.  5.** 
Add  to  the  paragraph  headed  '*  G.  /.  2  latifoUa  Dec, ;"  **  There  is  a  sub- 
variety  with  double  flowers  in  the  Horticultural  Society's  Garden," 

G.  Kij^itt  alts'  5B5.,  adtl  to  the  paragniph  headed  "  Spec.  Char.,  S^c.  :"*  **  Tlte 
fuH^iii  Doth  idea  genistitlis  i^r,,  and  llelminthosporiuin  Genfste  F'r.^  are 
found  on  this  species.*' 

G.  proci'tnifjenx.  afto.,  msert:  "  Engrtumg.  Bot.  Reg.,  t.  1 150.*'  Add  to  piuu- 
gnijih  headed  **  Spvc.  Char,,  Sfc. .'"  **  It  is  a  pretty  little  hardy  shrub, 
wt'll  adapted  for  growing  on  rockwork." 

688.,  l>efore  Ap|),  ii.  introduce  :  — 

"  In    the   Compamon   tn   the   Botanical   Magazine,    it    is   stated    that    M. 

Durien,  in   a  Iwttinicu)  excursion  to  the  mountains  of  Asturia9,  found  « 

beautiful   species  of    Genista  with   white  flowers,  which   would   prove    a 

highly  ornamental  garden  sbnd).     The  seeds,  however,  were  not  suflicicmlj 

mature  to  afford  ho[ve  of  their  germination." 
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O.  canmiemis.  Pace  688.,  after  "  Bot.  Reg.,  t.  217./'  lulti : 

••  and  oiir^.  2437.'*     Add  below  :  — 
"  O.  sfiU'uden$    Webb  et  Bert.  Hi»t.  NuCur.  des  lies 
Canari^,  t.  43.,  is  a  beautiful   specie*   not  yet   intro- 
duced. 

"  G,  ttcnojii-lala   Webb  et    Bert.,  I.  c  t.  45.,  u  also  a 
native  of  the  Canaries,  and  not  yet  introduced." 
G.    microphylia.     588.,  a*ld  after  "Dec.:"   "Webb  et 

Bert  Hist.  Nat,  dcs  Ilea  Can.,  t,  42/* 
Cj^Mrw    Lab/tmum.       690,.     add    to     "  Enf^ntvmgt:  '* 

**  and   the  plate  of  this  tree  in  our  Volumes  of 

Plates." 
591. 1.  5.,  for  '^p.  225.,"  read  "  p.  369. ;"  and  add  to  the 

paragraph  :  "  Our  tree  has,  indeed,  had  the  variety 

and  l>oth  the  parents  in  flower  at  the  same  time; 

the  laburnum  flowers  producing  seed. 
••  UtAer  Vanetiet.   In  addition  to  thc«e  varieties,  it  may 
be  remarked,  that  some  plants  of  both  C.  Xabumum  and 
C.  alpinutt  have  been  found  with  fragrant  flowers  and 
that  these  varieties  have  been  |)ropa^tcd  by  grafVing,  and  may  be  had  in 
the  nurseries,  under  the  names  of  C.  L.  fr^igrans,  and  C.  a.  odorata," 
Statutiti,  593.  1.  3S.,  add  after  full  stop :  **  In  Northumberland,  at  Alnwick 

Castle,  are  three  very  fine  laburnums ;   the  largest  of  which,  in  Ch- 

tober,  1835,  measured  6  ft.  It  in.  in  circumference,  and  containe*!  4<ift. 

of  measurable  timber.     The  three  trees  containing  in  all    1 18  ft.  of 

timber." 
C.  9copariut.  51)6,  last  line,  after  the  full  stop,  add  :  "  A  decoction  of  the  re- 
cent shoots  is  used  by  shepherds,  in  tfie  north  of  Scotland,  for  dressing 

the  backs  of  sheep,  instead  of  tobacco-water.  —  D.  Beaton" 
C.  Weldenx.  60!.,  add  to  the  last  line:  "  There  are  plants  bearing  this  name 

in  the  Horticultural  Society*s  Garden,  which  bear  great  resemblance 

to  young  plants  of  C\  alpinus." 
Cprotiferm,  602.,  to  the  jjaragniph  headed  «'C.  proKferus,*'  add:  **  It  haa 

stood  in  the  open  air,  against  a  wall,  at  Chiswick,  since  183^. 
602.,  add  to  the  HalJ-hardtf  Species:  — 

"•  C,  a6Ucut  Gum.,  Bot.  Reg.,  t.  1902.,  Swt. 
Brit.  Fi.  Gard..  and  our  Jig.  2438.,  has  the 
bmnchcs  round,  anil,  as  well  as  the  leaves,  hoary. 
Leaves  trifoliate ;  leaflets  oval,  tomcntosc  on  the 
margin.  Flowers  ternatc,  almost  bractless,  ra- 
cemose. Calyx  membranaceous,  cumfmiiulate,  pu- 
bescent. Legume  glabrous.  A  tall  hoary  shrub, 
with  yellow,  campanulntc,  pubescent  flowers,  and 
the  young  legumes  glabrous.  A  native  of  Stromboli. 
Introduced  in  1835,  by  the  Honourable  W. 
Fox  Strangways,  in  whose  garden  it  flowered  for 
the  firsit  time  in  May,  1836.  There  is  a  fine  plant 
against  a  wall  in  the  Horticultural  Society's  (Jar- 
den.  *  In  foliage,*  Dr.  Lindley  obKerves,  *  it  bears 
m  Htriking  resemblance  to  C.  proliferus ;  but  its 
rtowcTH  are  altogether  diflTerent.  Its  real  affinity  seems  to  be  with  C  rriflorus, 
from  which  it  diflers  in  l>cing  a  nmch  larger  and  more  woody  plant,  wttli 
ternijiml  racemes  of  flowers ;  in  it<$  larger,  dce|>cr,  and  more  distinctly 
canipanulate  calyx,  and  smooth,  not  hairy,  fiods.  It  seems  as  if  it  were 
an  interrneiiiate  species  between  C.  Lsbdrnum  and  C.  triflorus.'  (Bot.  /?<?■/;,} 
••  m  C,  t'legntut  Ait.  A  tall  evergreen  shrub,  a  native  of  the  Cape  oi  Good 
Uope^,  introducol  in  IH21,  has  stoo^l  out  agninst  a  wall  in  fri>nt  of  one  of  the 
hoiltCi  at  Kcw  for  several  years*  and  u  among  the  mo«t  beautiful  species  of 
the  genus. 
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"«,  C.  recem^tu  Marnock  Fl  Mag.,  t.  18.,  is  a  handsome  »hrub^  of  node- 
rately  robust  habit,  about  3  ft.  high.  Introduced  by  P.  B.  Webb.,  Ei«j.»  in 
1835,  from  the  Peidt  of  Teneriffc.  It  flowered,  for  the  firnt  time,  m  tiie 
uurscTv  of  Messrs.  Young  at  Epsom,*' 
Pnge  602.  line  19.  from  the  Iwttom,   dele  "C.  racemdsus,"  and 

"  and"  before  "  C,  telnigon6cladu5." 
Adniocdrpiu.  G04.,  dele  tlie  paragraph  headed  "  A.  foliolosus  Dec/* 
Atnorpha   ( /".)  fildhra,    607.,  add    to   the   paragraph   headed  **  Spec.  <^m,, 

§-c.:'*'  "  There  are  plants  in  the  Horticultural  Society**  Garden,  raised 

from  seeds  received  from  M.  Audibert  of  Tara&con»" 
Rolfinx&.  60*J.,  add  to  the  paragraph  headed  "  Drscriptum:*^  **'^f  /««^  <>" 

the    Robiniff  are:   Sphaj'ria  Robinitp  Schwein.,  8.   anomia   Fr.^   S. 
,  profusa  Ft.,  S.  fissa  Pen.,  Cytispora  cocciuea  Reb.,   MylUta  Pscud- 

acacie  Fr,  (a  truffle-like  fungus,  on  the  roots^  Sporocybe  Robioi* 

Fr.     The   leaves  of  these  and  many  other  L^mmds*  are  infiested 

by  fredo  apiculosa  Lk.  tub  Cam.^  U.  appendiculosa  L/r.  sub  Cam 

—  M.J,  Br 
R.  duhia,  697.,  to  the  paragraph  beaded  "Spec.  Ckar.,  4*./*  add  :  ••Tlicrc 

are  plants  in  the  Horticultural  Society's  o&ag 

Garden.'*  '  a       *.         ^•^ 

M,  hiivida.  628.  1,  27.,  after  "  X,  or    a  cross," 

»dd :"  as  in^.  2-^39." 
CMn^na    (a.)   miti^oph^iin.     630.,  add  to  the 

paragraph    headed   "  Spec.    Char.,  ^c.  :" 

**  The   plant   beinng  this  name  in  the 

Horticultural    Society's    liardcn    was  received  from    Hamburg;  and 

we  are  informed  by  Mr.  Cionlon  that  it  is  the  s&nte  as  C\  frut^scens. 
©30.  last  line,  for  "  C.  Aitagnna**  read  **  C.  arlxir^aceos.** 
Co/iUea   arboritcnu.    636.,  luld  to  the   list  of 

Engrmmgi :  "  and  Jig*  2440.,  showing 
the  Jlowers  of  the 
natural  size." 

llaJf-iuirdtf  Ld.VeT. 
i^oMbZr'a  riifa.  640.  1.  6., 
2* to     /        '^'"■*Si  Bher"  Bot.Cab.^ 

t.  1119.,"  insert: 
"  and     our    Jig, 
2441." 
Anthj^Uu  erinacca.  641.  last  line,  add  :    "  Thii 
species  has  stood  for  some  years,  with- 
out protection,  in  the  open  air,  in  the 
Horticultural  Society's  Otu-den." 


2441 


Dc» 


Seet.  III.  .HkoTSA'a&«. 

Add  to  HnlJAardy  llcdysaretp :  ~^ 

etmodittm.  643.,  last  line,  instead  of  "  The  only  ligneous  species  which  is 
already  introdiiced,"  read  ;  "  Drummond  also  found  13  species  in  the 
iiouthern  and  wesitern  parts  of  North  America;  but  the  only  half-hardy 
ligneous  species  that  have  been  introduced,  bs  far  as  we  are  aware, 
are:  — 

"Z?.  polpdirpum  Dec,  Prod,,  ii.  p.  334.,  Don's  Mill.,  ii.  p.  295.,  Lam.  111., 
t.,  628.,  and  our  j%.  2442. ;  //cJvsarum  polycarpum  Pmr.  Diet.,  vi  p.  416. ; 
has  tlie  :item  round,  erect,  and  clotlicd  with  adpressed  pubescence;  leaves 
trifoliate,  with  obovnte  obtuse  leaflets,  the  terminal  the  largest;  racemes 
of  flowers  terminal  nnd  axillary,  crowded;  legumes  with  6 — 8  semi-orbicular 
joints.      Flowers   purple.      A  native  of  the  East  Indies :   notwithstanding 
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which,  it  stands  out,  without  uny  protection,  against  a  wall  at  Kew ;  and,  in 
September,  1836,  it  was  as  hi^h  as  the  wadl,  and  covere<l  with  flowers.  Our 
Jig.  2442,  was  taken  from  a  »prig  of  this  pliint. 

"  D.  nutam  Wall.  MSS.,  Gralinm  in  Edin.  Phil.  Journ,,  Don'a  Mill.,  ii. 
295.,  Hook,  Bot.  Mag.,  t.  2867.,  axidoar Jig.  2443.,  is  a  shmh,  with  numerous 
pendulous  branchen ;  racenics  of  flowers  com[K)und,  tenniuuU  and  axillary; 
leaves  pendulous;  leaHets  rourKftsh,  rhomboid,  tomentose  on  bothsiidcs;  flowers 
twin ;  corolla  bluish  lilac;  sUnnienji  tnonadelphouis.  A  native  of  the  East  Indies. 
Introduced  in  1823,  and  flowering  in  July  and  August.  There  is  a  plant  in 
the  Horticultural  Society's  (tarden,  which  has  stood  out  for  Home  years 
againat  a  south  wull,  flowering  freely  every  year,  and  ripening  seeds,  from  which 
young  plants  have  been  rabed." 

Sect.  IV,  PHASEoLriK. 
Wutdna  chmhuit,  64fi.  line  23.  from  the  bottom,  add,  after  '*  British  gardeni  ;" 
**  Mr,  Kni|;ht,  of  the  Exotic  Nursery,  CheUea,  has  a  simple  methotl  of 
causing  this  plant  to  flower  three  times  in  the  year,  by  the  foKowing 
treatment.  After  the  first  flowering  is  over,  which  will  be  about  the  end 
of  BAay,  he  strips  o£f  all  the  leaves,  and  cuts  off  all  young  and  super- 
fluous shoots  which  have  been  formed,  to  within  a  few  eyes  of  the 
Item,  which  causes  it  to  throw  out  freith  leaves,  and  to  flower  again 
in  the  months  of  July  and  August,-  and,  after  this  flowering  is  over, 
the  name  process  is  repeated  of  cutting  of!'  the  leaves,  and  this  ctuises 
it  to  flower  again  in  tne  months  of  Octol>cr  and  Noveml>er.  It  may 
lie  said  that  this  plant  wiJI  naturally  flower  twice,  and  sometimes  thrice, 
in  the  season;  but,  when  it  does  (which  is  but  very  seldom),  the  flowers 
arc  so  very  weak,  and  there  are  »o  few  of  them,  that  it  is  never  worth 
notice;  wherea*  by  the  above  simple  process  an  abundant  succession  of 
flowers  may  be  insured  throughout   the   whole  season.     It  should  be 


remembered  that  these  remarks  will  not  amily  to  yamttg  plants,  but 
only  lo  those  that  are  well  established,  (see  Pari.  Mag,  of  Bol, 
Feb.  lH37.r 

Add  to  App.  H.  Hal/hardjf  PhateAlrtr,     649. 
htHHtdt/n  rnUcufula    Vent,  Malm,   t.  HH.,   Don's   Mill.  2.,  343. ;    Glfdnc 
rubicunda  Curt.  ffof.  Mffs.,  t.  20^*^;  C'arUnff  mbiciiuda   Mtrncft:  is  a 
shrub,  a  trativv  of  Nevi  Holluiid,  introditccd  in  171^8.     Flowers  scarlet. 


UH 


our 


jr.  ««ate  mmi  Bot.  Mi«^t.2IM^i 

>^.  24«4.  $  K.  corditB  £Mdt2.  JW. 
&lf.,  u  944. ;  li»  tiie  tmirn  bnwd- 
ovate,  oordace,  aevle*  aeeme»  n«rr- 
flowered.     The  flovcn  w«  bluish 

jr.iMMjdl^  r.  liBj^i,  JT.  CViytfda 
i^M,  K.  jvnMtfpste,  K.  i^mc^rote,  and 
K.  teHeeu  are  all  haiwiaamc  twining 
•bruba^iadres  of  New  Holland,  wincb 
would  probabty  »tiuid  out  wamM  » 
'      wali." 


Sect.  V.    CAmam'M 


P^e  MO.,  after  **  Hai/Jtartf^  Speda  tff  C4miir, 

**  Potnedati  pMlck^rrima  iW.  Mem.  Leg^  1 18.  467.,  BoC  M^^  t.  ft9l5^  ks 
an  upfiglit  faraadiy  stem,  with  pmnatc  leaves.  It  baa  stood  owf  in  Ka^li 
Exotic  Nurecry  two  yean,  without  protectioD,  flowering  freely  evtery  yat^ 
iHjt  it  has  not  jct  ri|>eoed  leed.'* 


Other  HatJ-hardy 

Actida    Cnt>iiaa.     W5„   add  to  the  end  of   the    paragraph  :    *■  Th««   ate 

large  plants  in  the  Horticultural  Sodety's  Garden,  and  in  th«  FulbiA 

Nuniery.'' 
A.  JuUbflMftn.  666.,  add  to  the  end  of  the  paragraph :  "  There  ia  a  tree  nfdm 

spcdc4  at  DeMio,  near  Milan,  66  ft.  hi^  ;  diameter  of  tlie  tnmk  t  IL 

4  in.,  and  of  the  bead  24  ft.— (7.  MatietiL'" 

/?osaH;K£. 
Scci.  I.    ^mtoda"] 
nana.     G74.,  add  to  the  pamgr^ih  beaded  "  A.  ».  3 

This  variety  ts  in  the  HortJcultimd  Sodetv*s  Garden,  where  it 

raised  from  seedn  received  from  Dr.  Fischer."      To  the  paraerapb 

hoMled  **  A^n,  4  inaina*'  add  :  "  This  kind  is  in   the  Uorticultund 

Society's  Garden,  and  was  received  from  Sir  Oswald  Moaeley/'     Add 

to  the  parapapb  headed  "^  A.  n.  5iUwica:*^   **  It  is  in  the  Horti* 

cultural  Societ/s  Garden." 

Perdca,     680.,   add  to  the  fir«t    paragraph ;  **  The  fungi  on  planta  of  this 

genus  are :  Poljf^porus  cervinos  ScAutrin,,  SphteVia  persicana  Schurin.,  on 

peach  sCopes ;  b.  putaminum  Sehwrin.^  on  peach  stones,  but  also 

American  walnuts  and  acorns ;  Sporocybe  PeracM  Fr.^  investing ' 

branches,  twigs,  and  trunks  of  dead  peach  trees  in  vast   quant  ~ 

—  M,  J.  Br 

P.  Put^arii  6  comprSaa.  680.,  turn  the  cut  M^.  397. 

Arntentaca.      681.,  to  the   first  paragrapn   add:  **  7^e  fungi  are 

fructiceiuim  A's.,  on  the  withered  fruit  still  hanging  on  the 

this  olso  grows  on  plums  and  other  fruit.  Collarium  nigrospentmin 

Epuctinium  vire»cens  Fr.,  on  fruit.  —  M,  J.  B." 

684.,  before  Genus  IV.,  insert  :  — 

*^  A,  pedunculdia  Hort.     Tlierc  are  plants  in   the   Horticultural    SodetjV 
Garden,  raised  from  seeds  received  under  this  name  from  Dr.  Ledebour.** 
Prwww.     684.,  before  the  paragraph  headed  "  P.  tpmata,^  insert:  — 

"  The  Fungi  found  on  plants  of  this  genus  are  :  JReziza  J^osse  var.  AfomL, 
Phacfdiiim  plicaturoFr. ;  Ocudngium  clavatum  Fr,,  on  P.  serotina  ;  C  Pm- 
nustri  T'V.jOn  Priimis  dome^tica;  Spha-'ria  Prun&stri  Pm.,  S.  fibrdsa  /Vf», 
uiicrostoma  PiTt.,  S.  inorl)osa  Sc/iwein.,  covering  the  small  bninchcs  of/ 
plums  lo  the  thickness  of  an  inch/with  a  bultate,  irregular,  black  crust, 
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n  fatal  disdwe  ;  S.  vibr&tilit)  Fr,;  S,  er^thrustomn  Pert.,  on  dead  leaves  still 
hanging  to  the  twigs  ;  Dothldea  rubra  Fr. ;  and   Pucctnui  /^n^rum  Lk.^  on 
the  leaves. — M.J.  B.'' 
Prutttu  donUstira  4  myrobdlana.   Page  688.,  insert  at  the  end  of  the  paragraph  ; 

"  Myrobakns  are  fruits  resembling  dried  plums,  sold  in  India  forgiving 

a  black  dye  to  leather  when  mixed  with  iron  filings,  iind  also  for 

fixing  cotoura,     (See  j^PCuUoch  in  IVans.  Soc,  ArU^  vol.  xix.  p.  3+3.)" 
P.  c&iuUcnns.   690,,  add   to  list   of  Engravingt,  "  Bot,  Re^^  t.  1135,'*   Add 

to  last  line:  "  It  was  first  described  by  M,  Balbis  in  the  Caf.  of  ih^ 

Taurida  Garden,    in  1813;  and  it  was  introduced  into  Britain  from 

Bollwyller  in  1825.    Thia  species  is  <juitc  hardy ;  easily  cultivated;  and 

so  laden  with  white  blossoms  in  spring,  as  to  appear  a  mass  olt  snow 

whence  the  name,  and  not  from  the  leaves,  as  Seringe  supposes.    (8ee 

Bot.  Reg.,U  1135.)" 
Ceratui,      692,,  after  the  first  paragraph,  add  :  **  T7ie  fungi  on  the  common 

cherry  arc  :  i'rpex  C^mai  Fr.,  C^n&n^um  C'^rasi  Fr. ;   SphieVria  pul- 

ch^llii  Pert.,  also  on   the  birch;  S.  varia  Pert.,  on  the  bird-chcri*)' ; 

8cler6tium  areolae  uin  Fr.,  Doth  idea  fulva  Fr.,  Asieroma  Pitdi  Dcc.^ 

Uthdo  porphyrogenlta  7J\,  all  on  the  leaves;  and    Scolicoirichura 

vir^ens  A"*.,  on  the  branches.     On  the  leaves  of  the  churry  laurel 

arc  :    Ceuth6sporB  Lauri  Grrf.^  Phacidium  Lauroc^rasi  Detm.,  which 

also  growi  on  Ctnisus  lusitanica. — M.  J.  B." 
C.  tyivestrit.    695.,  add  to  paragraph  headed  **  Geography  :'*  **  Cherries  grow 

wild  at  Portella,  on  Mount  Etna,  at  2970  ft.  aliove  the  level  of  the  sea  | 

but  not  lower»  as  the  climate  becomes  too  warm  for  them.  (Com.  Bot, 

Mag.,  i.  p.  91.)     On  the  Swiws  Alps,  according  to  Ka^tholer,  C.  syl- 

vestris  ripens  fruit  at  ChUrwalden,  3964  ft,  above  the  level  of  the  seji, 

where  no  kernel  fruit  will  grow.  (I'oi/age,  &c.,  p.  l+^J" 
C  chiaua  and  C.  pubescent.     705.,  both   these  species  Mr.  Gordon  considers 

&s  belonging  to  /Vnnus*  instead  of  CVrasus. 
C.  Porfw*  4  hrncteosa.   709.     This,  Mr.  tJordon  informs  us,  is  the  P&dus  racc- 

mdsus  of  Loddiges  and  others. 

He  adds  that  there  i»  another 

distinct  late-flowering  variety 

in  the  Horticultural  Society's 

Garden,    raised   from    seeds 

received  fr<»m  Douglas ;  and 

which  apwars  to  be  the  same 

as  C,  nidllis.  (See  p.  714.) 
C  lusitanica.  714.^  add  to  our  list  of 

Engravinga  :    After   **C.  L2 

Hiia  &»■.*'   add  :    «  C.  Hixa 

Webb  et  Bert.  Hist.  Can.,  t, 

38,,  and  our  ^g,  2445.  taken 

from  that  magnificent  work," 
\,  15.,  insert  '*  not"  after  "  is." 
1.  6„  after  the  full  stop,  insert: 

**  In  Cheshire,  at  Coml)ermcit! 

Abbey,  it  is  28  ft.  bigb,  and 

the  branches  cover  a  space 

196  ft.  in  circumference. 
I.  8.,  after  the  full   stop,  insert : 

"  In  Suffolk,  at  Stutton  Rec- 

tor>',  it  is  25  ft.  high,  and  tiiu 

branches  cover  a  space  "225  ft. 

2  in.  in  circumference." 

Sctrt.  II.    Sftit^.t  .V,. 
A'rrria.    722. 1.  2S.«  after  the  full  stop,  insert :   **  A  idant  of  this  stMlc  o( 

the  species  (see  fig.  24*6.)  was  sent  to  the  Horticultural  Society** 
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GaiMlen  in  the  beginning  of  1836,  when  it  was  in  full  6owcr.     It   «ifi 
planted  in  the  open  grounrlj  where  it  has  sijace    stood    without 
protection,  and  has  grown  vigorousU  and  flowered.*' 


iiiS 
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SfMnr'a  cJiametdrijitfta  nirtlia.      Page  724..  add  :  '*and  oar  J!g,  244».*' 

Sw  ulmiftiia  phifUuHiha.  725..  add :  *'  and  our  fig.  244^.** 

S.  wliB^bSa.  725.»  add  :  "  Engraving.  Omfig.  *450.'* 

8.  hHMktf^^,   725.,  add  to  the  list  of  Engrarhig*:  *'  and  ourJ(g,  2447.** 


2449 
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725.  L  5.  from  the  bottom,  for  **  We  have  not  seen  the  plant,"  read  •*  There 

is  a  plant  of  this  species  in  the  garden  of  the  HorticultuTal  Society, 

received  from  M.  Fischer  of  Oottingen.     It  is  a  very  distinct  little 

species,  approaching  S,  racciniifblia  J),  Don." 
S.  alphta.  726.  The  species  mentioned  by  J.  D.  is,  Mr  Gordon  informs  us, 

S,  /halictroides  (p,  728.),  and  is  known  under  the  names  5.  jK>7>encifolia 

rar.  flava,  and  5.  alpba  iatifblia. 
bypericifoBa    BeMtMkxui. 

727.,  add  :  *and  our 

^.2451.'* 
CMAoMi/o&j.    728..   add; 

**  Engrtning,  Onrfig.      9    VL'i  SL  2453 

2452.'* 
8.  taHciBUa  atpfttru.     729., 

add:  "Our^. 2453." 
732.,  insert  before  the  last 

paragraph  :    **  There    

are  plants  under  the    '•^9^     9k52 

name    of     8,  nutans, 

from  the  Himalavan  Mountains,  in  the  Horticultural  Society*^ 

which  were  rmiscd  froin   Mr.  Royle^  seeds ;    and  these  Mr.  Oo\ 


S 
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thmks  the  same  as  S.  argi^ntca.  Tliere  is  also  a  plant  named  8.  (aftriea, 
a  very  distinct  upricht  species,  which  flowers  sooner  than  any  other 
of  the  genua ;  and  tnere  are  two  species  from  the  Hiaiabyas,  which 
arc  without  names.** 

Sect.   III.     PoVXNTl'lXEJU 

Hultu*.     Page  735.^  after  line  12.  introduce:  — 

'*  The  Fungi  on  the  ditfercnt  kinds  of  bramble  arc  :  PcAm  plagopus  $ 
IVontuk.f  on  /f libus  triflorus  ;  P,  clandestina  BnU.  P.  rufo-olivacca  A.  et  F, ; 
Sphn^ria  rostcllata  /•>.,  also  on  roses;  S.  clype^ta  Neet^  8.  callimt^rpha 
Moni.^  S.  Chamarmori  Fr, ;  Doth^dea  inipressa  Fr.,  on  living  leiives  of 
R,  Chainsemdnis ;  D.  ChBctoraium  Fr„  on  leaves ;  Phacf dium  Riihx  Fr.^  also 
on  leavesi;  P.  rugosura  />.,  Hysteriium  i?nbi  Per$,^  Exdpula  /fubi  Fr.^ 
Leptostromu  i"pirae*8e  Fr^  Diderma  depre«suni  Fr.,   Phy'samm   fll^vum    Fr. 

LOn  the  leares  grow  Aregma  bHlbosum  Fr„  A.  acuminatum  Fr.,  Fredo  iifu- 
borum  Dec.,    U.   interstitialis    SchUcht.,  Ih  gyrosa    Rcb.,   Sclerotium  Rxxhx 
Cc 
I 


2J.5t 


Carvi.;   and    on  the    leaves    of   77iibus   stngosus 

jFicidiura  nitens  Schweiiu—M.  J,  B." 

R.  idte'^tu,  737,,  to  the  list  of  Engravmgt,  add;  "  and 
our  fg.  2i54." 

R,  fntticanu  L.  742.,  at  the  end  of  the  para- 
graph headed  "  R,  /.  +  Jlore  Tosto  plena*'' 
lor  "  but  we  have  not  seen  it,"  &c.,  substi* 
•tute,  *'  and  there  are  plants  in  the  HorticuU 
turai  Society'd  Uarden." 

PiitmtiUa  frtdicota,    Varictirt,    7+8.,    to    the   para-  ^^ 

graph  headed,   in   the  preceding  page,  **  P,  if2j       D      ^^^  /  vj^ 
f.  2  dakuricn** mii\i  "There  are   plants    in      *        *  **\.' 

the  Horticultural  Sodety's    Garden    and    in    the    Epsom    Nursery. 
It  is  a  mtich  smaller  plant  than  the  species,  and  has  smaller  leaves,'* 
To  the  paragraph  beginning  **  P.f,  3  tenuitoba"  a/Jd :  "  There  are  plants  in 


74S 


the  Koriicuitural  Sodety's  Garden,  under  the  mune  of  K  flonbundn.* 
.insert :  — 


□ 


COWA'NJ^  D.  Don.     The  Cowaxia.     Iah.  Syif.  Icos&ndria  Pol>g^nIa. 

D.  EKm  In  Swt-  BriL  FL-0*rd,.  M.  «cr..  t.  «00. 


Gen.  Char.,  Sfc.  Calj/x  5-cleft.  Pttalt  5.  Owtrirt  3 — 14.  Ovuh  erect.  Stt^/ex 
terminal,  continuous,  Achema  awned  with  the  plumose  persistent  styles, 
Fnibri/o  erect. — Evergreen,  leafy,  much  branched  shrubs ;  natives  of  Mexico. 
Leaves  lobed,  coriaceous.  Stipules  adherent.  Flowers  terminal,  solitary, 
«bnost  seaeile ;  red,  and  very  bamkome.  (D,  Dan.) 

*'  jm  1.  CowA^N/^  PLICA^TA  D.  DoH.    The  plflited-J^arc^  CowaDta. 

tdetmfieatitM.    Don  in  Svcct't  BrUUh  Flower.  Oardm.  t.  MO. ;  G«iti.  M«f .,  M  p.  4flL 
Sutgratmni.    OwL  Brit.  FL.O<ini.,  I.  ioa  i  and  «Mir  fit  ^iS5. 

Spec.  Char,,  S[c,  Leaves  wedged-shaped,  oblong,  pinnatifid,  plaited.  Ovariea, 
14,  4fX).  Don.)  A  rigid,  evergreen,  decumbent,  much-branched  shrub 
about  2  h.  high,  and  furnii^hed  with  a  dark  brown  bark.  Branches  copiously 
clothed  with  stalked  glands  ;  scaly  below,  from  the  remains  of  past  leaves. 
Leaves  cuneately  oblong,  pinnatifid,  plicate,  |  in.  or  more  in  length  ;  dark 
^green,  minutelv  glandular,  and  shining  above ;  white  and  downy  beneath 
with  adpressetl  cottony  pubescence :  the  ncr^e^  prominent :  lobes  varyins^ 


StJl»K.*MEirp. 
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from  5  to  7,  shorty  obtuse ;  the  mar- 
gins revolutc  and  occasionally  tootlied. 
Petioles  very  ehorr,  slightlv  chan- 
neled obove,  slicathing  at  the  base. 
Stipules  adherent ;  the  free  apices 
subulate,  hairy,  gTeen»  shorter  than 
the  ndhcreut  portion.  Flowers  ter- 
niinal,  solttarv;  when  in  the  bud 
state,  exactly  like  those  of  ^osa.  Pe- 
duncles extremely  short,  cylimlrical, 
thickcnetl  towards  the  apex,  copiou sty 
downy  and  glandular,  and  furnished 
at  the  ha^  with  a  single,  linear,  ncu- 
Runate,  channeled^  glandular  bractca. 
Calyx  turbinute,  hollow,  cofiiuusly  downy  and  glandular;  tube  gUbrooi, 
shining  and  green  within  ;  limb  5<imrted,  spreading ;  segments  ovate, 
nate,  entire.  Petals  5,  obovate,  double  the  length  of  the  caly  cine 
of  a  rich  lilac.  Stamens  72,  disjjosed  in  many  series.  Filaments  cafStiarfi 
glabrous,  white,  pink  at  the  base.  Anthers  cordate,  yellow,  btlocular; 
cells  parallel  and  opening  lengthwise.  CJvaria  14,  frec»  arising  from  tb* 
centre  of  the  torua»  which  is  seated  at  the  bottom  of  the  calyK  ;  oblonA 
clavate,  copiously  silkv.  Styles  continuous,  short.  Stigmas  tenniiuu, 
fiiniple^  yellow,  minutely  papilluse.  Achenia  about  8»  turbinate,  sUkj, 
crowned  by  the  persistent  feathery  styles,  which  are  l^in.  long.  *  We  ha 
sddom,'  Profeti&or  Don  remarks,  *  had  an  op[>ortunity  of  la}'ing  before  oi 
readers  a  subject  of  equal  interest  and  beauty  with  the  present,  which 
onlv  a  new  species,  but  a  new  genus^  to  our  gardens.  It  was  raised  by  oi 
zealous  friend  Mr.  Thomas  Blair,  gardtner  to  Mr.  Clay  at  Stamford  HHI, 
from  seeds  picked  from  a  specimen  collected  by  I'aplain  Colquhoun  in  the 
uplands  of  Mexico.  It  promises  to  be  sufficiently  hardy  to  endure  our 
winters  in  the  open  air;  and,  as  it  is  an  evergreen  shrub,  with  a  peculiar 
habit,  and  liU'ge  Khowy  blossoms  roienihling  a  small  rose,  it  must  be  regarded 
as  the  mo.st  valuable  addition  made  to  our  gardens  for  some  years  pa.st/ 
The  genus  was  originally  founded  by  Profe«sor  Don,  In  the  Linmpan  TVaw*- 
actknu,  vol.  xiv.,  on  another  species,  coUected  in  the  same  country  by 
Sesse  and  Mocino,  and  which  is  distinguished  from  the  present  one  by  it* 
tripartite  leaves,  with  entire  lobes.  Professor  Don  considers  tlie  genus  to 
Ik;  esactly  inlcrmediate  between  Dryas  and  Purshw,  differing  froni  the 
former  in  the  quinarv  arnvngemcnt  of  the  flor.d  envelopes  and  definite 
ovaria ;  and  from  the  latter,  in  the  more  immerous  achenia,  crowned  by 
persistent  feathery  styles.*' 


Sect.  IV.  Ro 


Kbta,  Page  750.,  add  to  the  first  paragraph  :  **  Ute  Fungi  are :  SphaeVia  Dothf* 
dea  jlfo rig.,  also  on  the  ash;  S.  saplncola  Fr.^  iS'r^siphc  panniisa  WaUr., 
Coryneum  marginatum  Xeex^  C'ladosporium  fuscum  LA. ;  Nseniaspora 
/fosie  Desm.,  on  the  fniit;  Fusiuium  friictigcnum  Fr.j  Sporotricnum 
el£c6chroum  Fr.^  on  the  leaves ;  Perisporium  spekeuni  />,,  Aste« 
roma  mdiosum  /•>.,  Septiria  ^osae  JJemt,;  Aregma  speciosuni  Fr,, 
on  /i!',  corynjbtfera;  A.  miicrouatiim  Fr.^  syn,  Puccinia  Hosm  Grev., 
t.  ld.»  Ur\do  R^w  Dec,  U,  pJngtiis  Dec,-^AL.L  2?." 

R,  wicrojth^Ua,  7a].,  add  to  the  cnil  of  tlie  paragraph  hcadcil  "  Spec.  Char^ 
i^r.:*"  •*  There  is  a  variety  in  the  Horticultural  Society's  Garden  called 
R.  m.  d/Ao." 

R,  alp\m.  756.,  add  to  "  Varietiet :" -^ 

"•  K,  o.  \bspedma  Hort.,  Drummond's  Thornleas,  was  raised  by  Mr. 
Drummond,  in  the  Cork  Botanic  Garden," 
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R.  Sabinl.  Page  758.,  add  to  *'Sp<c  Char.^  ^c.:"  **  There  is  ii  variety  in  the 
Horticultural  Society's  Garden,  under  the  name  of  R,  s,  gr&cilis." 

R.  Domkndk.  769,,  add  to  the  paragraph  headed  "Spec,  Char,  Src.:'*  "  There  is 
a  variety  in  the  Horticultural  Society's  Garden,  odled  R,  D.  h6rridtt. 

R.  Witto7i\  Borr,  in  Brit,  FL,  ed.  3.,  p.  S>31.,  Eng,  Bot.  SitppL,  t.  2723, 
On  this  rose.  Dr.  Lindley  remarks,  that  it  seems  one  of  the  endless 
virilities  of  R.  mtSUb;  approaching  R,  Donuina,  in  the  pre^eiicc 
of  lets  on  \t&  branchea ;  and  proving,  among  other  things,  that  R. 
involuta,  77.  DonMna^  R.  Sabint^na,  &c.,  are  all  one  and  the  sanie 
natural  species.     (Sec  Comp.  Boi.  Mas.^  i.  p,  189.) 

U, ttamatchia.    Add  to  ** EngrmnKgt:^  "and  our ^.2*56,,  of  R,  d.  sul»- 


R.  cmtifiUa,   760.,  after  the  paragraph  headed  "  R.  r.  2  musedsa,"  insert  :— 

"  •  R.  c.  m.  crutnta  Hook.  Bot.  Mag.,  t.  3475.— A  very  beautiful  and  curi- 

ooa  variety  of  the  moss  rose,  introduced  from  France  in  1833,  and 

remarkable  for  the  manner  in  which  the  mosa  springs  from  tl»e 

edges  of  the  RCpals." 

Add,  after  "  R.  c.  3  pomponia  Dec.  :"  •«  jV.  Du  Ham,,  viii.  p.  37. ;  R, 

pompdnia  Red.  Ros,,  p.  65."     Add  to  the  end  of  the  paragraph : 

**Tlie«e   roses    shoulil    be   cut  down 

every  year,  when  they  have  done  flow* 

cring.   that  they  may   send    up   new 

tihootK  to  produce  flowers  every  spring. 

If  this   he   not   done,    the    principal 

bronches  will  dry  up,  aiul  become  burc. 

like  those  of  the  bramble." 

R.  gUHca.   760.,  add  to  list  of  Engraving*: 

"  and  JSg.  «4o7.,  of  the  species.'* 
R.  aJba.  764.,  add  to  list  o(  Enffrmingi :  *♦  and 
Jig.  2458.,  of  the  double  variety,  com- 
mon in  gardens." 
R.  liiUa.  765,,  after  •*  Fajvlirt, '  add  ;  — 

*•  •  R.  A  4  Ji'te  pl^t.  Williants's  thuhle 

Cw  Stvcet  Briar,  —  This  very 
tiful  variety  was  mise<l  from 
■eeda  ofthia  tpcciea  by  Mr.  Williams 
of  Pitmurton.  It  ii  a  free  Howerer, 
and  foruiH  a  ^vry  omatnenlal  low  shrub.  There  arc  plmits  in  the 
Horticultural  Society's  Ganlen." 
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'•  •  R.  /.  5  HoggnJ),  Dan  mSwLBrit.  FL-Gard.,  I,  -HO, —  An  u] 
branching  shrub,  with  brownish  purple  branches,  armeil  with 
incrous,  straight,  spreading  uucqual  prickles.  Leaves  pale  green; 
petiole  and  rachis  slender^  filifonn,  sparingly  hairy  and  glandular ; 
l^eta  elliptical,  niucronulatc,  doubly  and  sharfjly  serrated,  mera- 
branous,  gfabrouB  and  concave  above,  sparingly  i^^landulor  beneath, 
4  in.  long.  This  variety  was  brought  from  New  York,  by  Mr.  Jamei 
M'Nab,  who  receivinl  it  from  Mr,  Thomas  Hopg,  nurserpiitii  in  that 
city,  by  whom  the  plant  was  railed  from  seeds  of  the  i(in|;le  Vfllow 
rose ;  and  it  is  known  in  the  nurseries  by  the  name  ok  *  Hogg's 
Yellow  American  Hose.'  It  is  a  pretty  variety  j  but  it  k  aurpvied 
in  the  fulness  of  its  flowers,  and  m  richness  of  eolouriitc,  bv  WU- 
lianis's  double  yellow  rose.  It  is  of  eaay  culture,  flaweri  mdj,  and 
may  be  increased  by  layers,  or  by  being  budded 
on  stocks  of  the  sweet  briar  and  dog  rose.  {Swi. 
Brii.  Fl-Gard.,  Dec.)" 

R,  rubiginoM,  Page  766.,  add  to  "  Varifliei:"*^ 

•♦  •  R.  r,  13  LifonvL  Hort.  —  There  are  plants  in 
the  Horticultural  Society's  Garden." 

R.  coHtna.     767.,  add  to  *' Engravings :"  "and  our^. 
2459." 

R.  mdicti.  771.,  add  to  "  Varu-ties  ."— 

"•R.  i.  12  favhcem  Hort.  —  This,  Mr.  Gordon 
assure-s  us.  is  the  trite  tea-scented  yellow  China 
rose,  and  not  the  preceding  variety,  which  is  ge-  o^-o 

nerally  confounded  with  it.*'  2*59 

«  •  R,  i.  13  Btti(n  D.  Don  in  Swt,  Brit.  Ft.-Gard.,  L-IOS.— -  A  tall-grxiwing 
hhrubj  raised  ulwut  seven  years  ago,  b^  Mr.  Blair,  ^om  the 
seedfA  of  the  yellow  China,  which  had  been  tccundated  by  the  poUen 
of  the  Tuscan  rose.  lis  aspect  is  more  robust  than  that  of  the 
other  varieties  of  the  China  rose ;  and  it  is  remarkable  for  the  sixc 
of  its  leaves  and  flowers.  The  [)etals  are  yellow  at  the  base,  cs^ 
cially  towards  the  centre  of  the  flower  ;  and  are,  besides,  finequently 
furnished  with  ix  white  stripe  along  the  middle ;  a  character  ttlso 
present  in  die  common  blusn  China  rose.  The  blossoms  are  pro- 
duced in  abundance  :  they  are  very  fragrant,  and  their  colour  la  of* 
rich  purple.  It  is  a  strong-lowing  kind,  and  there  are  few  varietio 
more  worthy  of  cultivation.  It  may  be  increased  by  cuttines,  or 
budded  on  any  of  theconuiion  roses. 
There  are  plants  at  Mr.  Clay's, 
Stamford  Hill.  {Swt.  BrU,  FL-Gard., 

Nov.y' 

li.  itttica,  776„  add  to  **Sytionynu-i:**  **R.  hirs- 

trix  Lindi.  Monog^\R.  Isevigata  Mkbx, 

FL  Bar,  Anter.^   on    the  authority  of 

Dr.  Liiidley,  in   Bat.  RcgJ^    Add   to 

"  Engraviugs:  "  "  Bot.  Reg.,  t.  19^:g,, 

and  our  Jig.  24^." 
U.  nmcrophytia.  778.,  add  to  the  end  of  the 

paragraph  :  "  There  arc  plantj*  of  this 

species  in  the  Horticukunil  Society's 

Garden.     There  are  also  plants  of  R. 

tctrapetaUi  ruised  from  Kced  scut  home  by  Mr.  lloyle;  and  several  other 

species  received  from  tlie  Snowy  Mouniains  of  the  Himalayas.** 
783»,  add  to  the  pardgriiph,  last  line  but  one  :  **  Mr.  Rivers,   in   November, 

1837,  published  u  |i;cneral  description  of  the  roses  in  conimon  cuitiva> 

tion»  under  the  name  of  the  Roif  Amahurh  Guide.** 
RiMinnm.  7i>+.  to  7J»7.     At  the  eiul  of  the  article  add  tw  follows:  — 

'*  Fig.  2M3\.  ih  a  design  for  a  rosarium,  by  Mr.  Rutger,     U  is  formed  on  u 


flat  suriace  ofluwn.  at  one  side  of  which  is  a  terrace  walk(a)  in  front  of  a  wall 
for  cLinibing  roses  (^),  front  which  there  is  a  descent  by  steps  (c  c  r).  The  beds 
are  of  various  formti,  but  the  spaces  between  them  and  the  walks,  and  also 
between  one  and  another,  are  never  narrower  than  6  ft. ;  in  consequence  t)f 
which  the  spectator  may  walk  round  the  whole,  either  on  grass  or  on  grave!, 
UftxirUinc  to  his  taste.  The  terrace  walk  («)  and  the  i»ide  walks  (tl  fid)  wrc 
li  ix.  wide.  The  rose  wall  i<t  »uppo^'d  to  be  10  It.  high,  fronting  the  south- 
east, and  the  roses  arc  planted  bohintl  it ;  in  part  brought  over  the  watt 
and  trained  downwards,  the  other  side  being  also  covered,  and  in  juirt 
brought  ihruugh  holes  in  the  wail  near  the  bottom,  and  trained  upwards. 
The  wall  is  ornamented  will]  piers  suruiountod  bv  vases.   Among  tlic  bcHJs  on 
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the  lawn  are  interspersed  standurd  roses,  as  indicated  in  the    figure, 
centre  there  is  a  basin  and  fountain.     The  walks  (ddd)   are  supposed 
covered  with  arcades  of  roses;  the  side  next  the  rosarium  to  have  openai 
and  the  other  side  to  be  closed." 

Crai^e'gm  cocdnea.  Page  817,  line  20.,  delc"c/*  before  '*  coccfnea." 
To  the  "  Varietie*"  mid  :  -^ 
"  f  C.c.  5  neapolituna  Hort. ;  il/^pilus  constantinopolitaoa  Godefrvjf. 
C.  punctaia.  818.  to  the  "  Farietie*  "  add  :  — 
**  1  C.  p,  4  brevispina  Doug.,  and  our^/f^.  2+62. 
A  very  handsome  fasticiate  tree,  with 
large,  very  dark,  purpUsb-red  firuit.*'        ^%^ 
C.  oMtifiUa,  821.,  in  the  bst  of  Engratmgt,  dele 
"  and  the  plate  of  this  species  in  our  Se- 
cond Volume." 
C.  Dovgtdtu.  823.,  dele  the  Synonyme^  which,  as 

stated  above,  belongs  to  C.  punctata. 
C«  irilobala,  %^\.^  in  the  list  of  Engravings,  dele 
"  and  the  plate  of  this  species  in  our 
Second  Volume." 
C.  Aronia.  627.,  in  the  paragraph  headed  **  En- 
grfivingt"  for  '*  Pocockc  Crataegi,"  read 
*'  Pococke's  Travels;"  and  dele  '*  according  to  Willdenow.**  In  **  Spec, 
Char.,  t^*\,"  1.  4,  from  the  end,  for  "  It  produces   its  foliage  early,' 
read  "  It  produces  its  foliage  late." 
C.  hctcrophyUa.  629.,  dele  the  Sj/nonyntes^  as  they  belong,  aa  stated  iibovey  lo 

a  variety  of  C.  cocclnea. 
C.  Oxtfncdntha.  831.,  in  the  "  FrtHc/jw,"  add  to  the  paragraph  headed  **C.  O. 
9  purpurea :"  "Mr.  Gordon  iufonns  us  that  this  plant   is  now  no 
longer  in  the  Epsom  Nursery,  and  that  tlic  plant  now  called  there  the 
red-twigged  vancty  is  C.  jpriniifolia," 
832.,  after  "  iS.  O.  21  tincta  Lodd,  t!at.,  C.  O.  rSgida  Ronald***  insert:  "and 

the  plate  of  this  tree  in  our  Volumes  of  Plates." 
840.,  to  "  Rccordt'd  old  Ilawlhum  Trfft*"  add  :  "  There  is  a  verj*  remarkable 
thorn  at  Cawdor  Castle,  which  is  said  to  be  coeval  with  the  building," 
641.yadd  to  the  paragraph  headed  "  C.  Oxtiaciinlka,  and  iU  VarieHe-t,  Norm  of 
London  :  '*  "  In   Yorkshire,  in   Studley  Park,  it  is  43  ft.  hi^h,  diaineter 
of  the  trunk  4ft.»  and  of  the  head  48  ft.     Thi^  fine  tree  is  figuzvd  in 
our  Volumes  of  Plates." 
C.  mexicdna.  843 .» to  the  list  of  Sunonymes,  add :  '*  C.  Lamberti^W  Hort/* 
§  xvi.  Glaum,    844.,  dele  the  whole  of  this  section,  C.  glauca  being   now 
made  a  separate  genus  under  the  name  of  Stranvae^sia,  as  mdicated 
in  p.  2563. 
Synopm  of  the  Species  of  Cratce^gtix,  &c.  845.,  in  the  SyHonymeg  to  C.  cor- 

data,  to  **  populilolia  Fischer,**  add  "  Gottingen." 
C.  Oxyacantha  ^iterijdiia.  846.,  insert,  after  1.  2.:  "There  is  another  Cpteri- 
folia,  which  is  very  distinct;  and  also  C.  O.  oxyph^Ua,  received  from 
Major-Gen eral  Monckton,  in  the  Horticultural  Society's  Garden.** 
C.  oxyacanihoides,  846,,  to  the  paragraph   beginning,   "  Only  differing,  &C.," 

add  :  "  and  in  the  fruit  containing  more  than  one  seed,** 
846,,  after  "  31.  C.  tanacetifolia  glabra,"  add,  "3I-*C,  /.  £<"fana;"  and  after 
38.  C,  coecinea  maxima^  add,  '*  38.*  C.  c.  ocerifblia;"  both  as   pani> 
graphs. 
After  "40.  C.  ge6rgica  Doug.,"  add,  "  syn.  C.  indcntata  Lodd,"" 
847.,  after  "  47.  C.  punctata  strfcta,"  &c.,  add  "  47.*  C.  p.  brevispina," 

Among  the  S^mmi/mcs  to  55.  C.  viridis^  dele  "  florida  Lodd.'*  &c.,   and 

•*  grossulariafolla  /.<*«',**  &c. 
Before  "  56.  C  virginiana,"  &i\,  add:  — 
*'  55.*  C.  spatuJata  Lindl, 

syn,  florida  Lodd.,  Jig.  613.  in  p.  867. 
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"  55.»«  C.  gro8«ulart»f6lia  Lee,  JSg«.  559.  and  016. 
*}Tn.  linekria  LoiM. 
parvitolia  Lcc."' 
Add  to  ihe  end  of  the  section :  — 

*•  C.  trf  Joba  Lmidr 
For  **  C\  glauca,**  ate.,  read  "  Stranvae'swi  glaue^ecfls  Lmdf." 
Add  to  "  Addiiwnal  Spcciet  of  Cratar^gus**  Page  848. 

**  Cmttr'^gtis  jforentinet  Zucch. ;  iHespilus  florentlna  ScrL  Leaves  long-ovate, 
heart-shaped  at  the  baae»  dentate,  woolly  wiukmeath.  C^ilyx  woolly,  lobea 
deciduous.  Fruit  ovate-globose,  glabrous,  5-seedcd,  A  native  of  Tuscany; 
flowering  in  spring,  and  ripening  its  fruit  in  autumn.  This  species,  of  which  a 
notice  has  been  sent  ua  by  Sr.  G.  Maneiti,  doca  not  appear  to  have  beea 
introduced. 

"  C.  opartt  Hook,  et  Am.,  Coinp.  to  Bot.  Mug.,  L  p.  85,  This  species  was 
found  by  brummomJ,  near  New  Orleiins,  in  1833.  It  is  described  as  having 
oblong,  obtuse,  opaque  leaves,  attenuated  at  the  base,  and  stibsinuated ;  ob- 
scurely serrated,  glabrous  above,  and  t'erruginous  pubescent  near  the  nervea 
beneath.  The  specimen  found  by  Drummond  was  in  fruit,  and  he  did  not 
see  the  Hower.  The  fruit  was  about  the  size  of  that  of  L\  Oxvacjmtlm,  marked 
in  the  dry  state  with  five  furrows,  alternating  with  the  cells,  and  crowned 
with  the  triangular  segmenta  ot  the  calyx.  Dr.  Hooker  thinkft  it  quite  distinct 
from  any  other  »pecics  that  be  is  acquainted  with.** 
S49.,  bdbre  App*  iv.,  insert :  — 

**  These  fpeaea  of  CVatae^gus  were  all  taken  up,  and  replanted,  in  the 
autumn  of  J  836,  and  some  changes  made,  in  conscouence  of  which  our 
Sytionyniet  will  no  longer  apply ;  but  those  who  purchased  plants  from  Messrs. 
Loddiges  previously  to  that  year  may  rely  on  its  oorrectoens.** 
808.,  insert:  — 

"Genus  XIII.* 


Q 


STRANVjE^S/^1  Lindl. 


The  SxRANViKstA. 

PentagJ^nia. 


Linn.  Sytt.    Icosindria  Di- 


LiodL  In  Boc.  Reg. 
OBts'gtu,  ia  part. 

•'  Named  aAcr  the  (lonouraUe  muiam  TTkamoi  Homer  fo»  fltffwiyt,  F.Ra.  a 
IMID«1  and  IndcfaUiabte  imrnOgalor  of  the  flora  of  Burope." 

Gen.  Char,  Calyx  5-Coothed,  Peiah  5,  concave,  sessile,  spreading,  villous 
at  the  base.  Stamefu  20,  spreading.  Ovary  villous,  superior,  5<^elled; 
cells  containing  S  ovules.  Fruii  spherical,  enclosed  by  the  calys,  contain- 
ing the  superior,  5-valved.  hard,  brittle,  dehiscent  capsule.  SeriU  oblong, 
compressed;  testa  cartilasjinous ;  radicle  exserted. — Evergreen  trees,  natives 
of  the  temperate  parts  of  Asia.  Leaves  simple.  Flowers  corymbose. 
(LimU,) 

*'  f  I.  S.  GLAUCE^scEMs  Lindl.     The  glaucous'/iratmf  Stranvsesia. 

StmiificahtM.    lindl.  in  Bot  R».,  L  UlM. 

%—iyf.     Crats'nu  fUtica  Watt.  CM.,  (ttX 

MHgrmvimgt.    BoC  Rct-.L  10fi&  j  anlMfj^j.  SOL  anrfSU.  In  p.8«l 

^»er.  Chrtr.,  4''*.  Leaves  lanceolate,  coriaceou*.  serrated,  pointed  at  the 
base;  midrib  and  nerves  on  the  under  side,  as  well  as  the  young  twigx,  hniry  ; 
corymbs  somewhat  woolly  ;  pedicels  three  or  four  times  as  long  as  tlie  bud. 
{Ltndl.y*     For  description,  &c.,  see  that  of  Cratje'^gus  glajjca,  {i.  644. 

Cotonedtter  (e.)  tajnjidra.  87 1 .,  after  the  paragraph  headed  *'  Spec,  Char,,  ire.,*' 
insert:  — 

8c  3 
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*  •  C.  (r.)  /.  2  lad/Uira  Fischer,  —  There  are  plants  in  the 
Society's  Garden." 
C,  mmmmMriti.    Page  872.,  after  the  paragraph  headed 

"Synot^met.    C.  eUfptica  Hori. ;   Eriobf'itrya  eiliptica   Xm^., 

TVfljM, ;  JIfcspiluji  Cnilr  Hort. 

872.  To  the  poraeraph  headed  "  ^c.  Char,  ^c.  *  add  :  *<  It  bears  nam 

berries,  whici  are  black  when  ripe." 

C.  lai'mi  LoUd.     There  is  a  plant  bearing  this  name  io  Mi 

arboretum,  trhich  appears  to  approach  C.  nummul^iria ;  but,  as  we  hotre  oeier 

seen  either  flowers  or  fruit,  we  cannot  speak  decidedly. 

P^nti  cfmmuHts.  StatkHct.  888.,  add  before  '*  in  Scotland,"   &c.:  **  In  Yoifc- 

thire,  at  Doncaster,  there  is  an  old  pear  tree  in  the  garden  hekMagMg 

to  one  of  the  houses  in  the   High   Street,  which,  traditioQ  mmyn, 

planted  by  Charles.  L.  >»  ho  in  one  of  his  progresses  dined  at  thia 

Though  much  decayed,  it  bears  annually  an  abundant  crop  of 

brown  fruit." 

P.  mfioldsa.    69  L,  add  to  "  Spec,  Char.,  ^'e. : "     **  The  young  seedling  plants 

of  this  roecies,  Mr.  Gordon  infomis  ua,  have  their   leaves  ctit   likt 

those  of  O^tse^gus  Oxyacintha."* 

P.   Affr/iaiiAi.    "  There  are  plants  of  this  species  in   the    Hortirultiinil 

Society's  Garden." 
P.(MdIu$)  [irumfi^Ua.     892.,  in  the  list  of  Engramngtt  dele  tlie  words  **aod 

the  plate  in  our  Second  Volume." 

V^rvM  (Md/iu)   dioica.     893.,  add  to    *  Sprc.    Char,,   ^'c.:"     "Mr.    GonJon 

informs  us  that  there  are  plants  in  the  Hotticultural  Socicty'a  Garden.* 

The  IMle  grey  Emtine  Moth.    906.,  after  the  second  paragrapb  in  p.  IMI?^ 

insert : — 

"  It  is  a  pccultanty  in  the  history  of  this  insect,  that  it  is  not  only  socxal 

in  the  caterpillar  stale  (Jig.  2+63.  a),  but  that  it  retains  its  sociality  durins 
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the  ncrio<l  of  its  pupation  (i),  the  cocoons  being  formed  within  the  wdv^ 
which  had  served  for  the  abode  of  the  caterpillarB.  These  webs  are  vjuitted^ 
from  tioie  to  time,  and  new  cncainpiiients  estiiblishcd  at  short  distances 
from  each  oilier ;  hence,  each  brood  constructs  several  webs  in  the  course  oK 
its  caterpillar  state;  the  reason  of  which  is,  that  the  caterpillars  do  not  quit 
their  webs  to  feed,  but  oniy  eat  Buch  leaves  as  arc  enclosed  in  each  web. 
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The  number  of  inhabitants  in  a  colony  varies  iVom  100  to  200 ;  and,  hence, 
the  more  numerous  the  colony,  the  more  frequently  is  a  change  of  residence 
required.  These  webs  consist  of  a  great  number  of  threads,  not  unlike  spider 
webs,  arranged  somewhat  irregularly,  but  sufficiently  loose  to  enitble  the  in- 
habitants to  be  seen  through  the  covering.  The  cateq)illarti  eat  only  the 
parenchyma  of  the  upper  bide  of  the  leaf;  they  also  arrange  their  threads 
longitudinally,  each,  apparently,  having  a  thread  of  its  own,  along  which 
it  moves  either  backwards  or  forwards  without  disturbing  its  neighbours, 
which,  when  in  repose,  are  arrant'eJ  side  by  side.  The  largcr-aiized  neata 
include  several  of  the  smaller  branches  or  twigs  with  their  leaves ;  and  some 
parts  are  of  a  firmer  texture  than  the  rest,  apparently  for  resisting  the  wet. 
When  the  parenchyma  of  the  upper  sides  of  the  leaves  enclosed  in  the  web 
has  been  consumed,  the  nest  is  abandoned,  and  a  new  one  made,  enclosing 
a  fresh  bunch  of  twigs,  each  of  the  caterpillars  spinning  a  considerable  number 
of  threads ;  and  thus  each  colony  constructs  as  many  aa  6  or  ft  distinct  webs, 
disfigunng  the  tree,  especially  when,  as  is  often  the  ca»e,  there  are  many 
societies  established  upon  it.  The  leaves,  thus  half-consumed,  wither  up,  as 
well  as  the  young  branches,  for  want  of  support,  and  the  tree  assumes  the 
appearance  of  having  been  entirely  scorched  up  with  fire.  The  caterpillars 
rarely  cjuit  thdr  nests  j  but,  when  alarmed  or  disturbed,  they  endeavour  to 
make  their  escape  by  spinning  a  long  thread,  and  droi)ping  to  the  ground. 
When  toucbe<l,  also,  they  writhe  about  with  great  activity,  and  will  run 
backwards  nearly  as  fast  as  forwards. 

"  When  full  grown,  about  the  beginning  of  July,  each  caterpiilar  encloses 
itself  in  a  long  and  nearly  cylindrical  cocoon  of  white  siilk  (Jig.  ^-ki*.  J),  of 


8464 


a  leathery  consistence;  and  these  cocoons  arc  arranged  side  by  side  at  one 
end  of  the  nest,  forming  n  muss  not  unlike,  only  considerably  larger  than, 
a  mau  of  ants'  eggs,  as  ine  cocoons  of  the  ant  are  commonly  called.  As  the 
whole  of  a  colony  has  been  reared  Irom  one  brood  of  eggs,  it  b  generally  the 
case  that  the  entire  number  commence  the  construction  of  their  cocoons  at 
the  same  time^  and  the  whole  are  generally  completed  in  the  same  day.  In 
this  cocoon,  the  insect  iinmcdintely  undergoes  its  change  to  the  chrysalis 
state  (jfe.  2464.  *);  and  its  chrysalis,  which  does  not  umterially  differ  from 
those  of  other  smuaJl  lepidopterous  insects,  is  of  a  shining  chestnut  colour. 
It  differs,  however,  from  the  chrysalides  of  the  leaf-rollers,  in  wanting  the 
transverse  series  of  hooks  with  which  the  abdominal  segments  of  the  latter 
chrysalides  are  furnished ;  and  hence,  when,  at  the  expiration  of  about  20 
days,  the  perfect  insect  is  ready  to  come  forth,  being  unable  to  work  the 
chrysalis  out  of  the  cocoon,  the  escape  of  the  imago  is  effected  within  the 
latter,  and  the  moth,  with  its  wings  in  an  unexpanded  state,  makes  its  way 
out  of  one  end  of  the  cocoon,  after  which  its  wings  soon  spread  to  their  full 
site, 

*'  The  perfect  insec  t  is  shown  at  e  in  fig.  2464.,  with  its  wings  exfxinded, 
and  magnifie<l ;  /  is  the  same,  with  its  wings  closed,  and  of  the  tuituml  sixe; 
and  g,  the  caterpdlar,  rather  magnified.  —  ./.  I).  If." 
P.  (c.)  angu*ti/diia.  909.,  dele  the  (r.). 

Addiikmal  Specks  of  V  If  rut  belonging  to  the  §  Md/iu.     910. 
"  P.  ?  Sch6tt\   Ledtb.    There  is  a  plant  in   iJie  Horticultural  Society's 
Harden,  received,  under  this  name,  from  Dr.  Lcdebour. 

*'  P.  Attpuidcea  Hort.     There  are  pbnt>   in  the    Horticultural    Soiictv  s 

9<    4 
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F,  exearticala.  Page  945.,  odd  to  the  end  of  the  paragraph  :  "  The  berries 
so  fiweet,  that  the  iiiis«ionBries  have  been  trylitg  to  introduce  the  specl 
into  Otaheite,  as  a  sugar  plant ;  but  have  been  unable  to  procure  sc 
as  in  New  Zealand  the  berries  arc  eaten  greedily  by  the  pigs,  as  soon 
as  they  appear." 
**  F.fu/^eiu  Dec.»  Lindl.  in  Bot.  R^.,  n.  b.  t.  1.  This  is  a  splendid  plant,  »j 
native  of  temperate  regions  of  Mexico,  which  will  probably  prove  half-hardy. 

FiiiladelpmaYe£. 
Vhiladclphui.  9.H.,  before  §  ii-  insert:  — 

"  P,  GordomkttSL  Hori.  is  a  kind  received  from  the  banks  of  the  Columbia; 
which  grows  in  ka  native  country  like  underwood,  and  flowers  later  than 
most  of  the  species." 

After  §  iu,  &c.,  insert :  — 

"  ifc  6,  •  P,  spECio^sus  Sckrad.  The  vhoyry-Jlotacred  Philadelphus,  or  Ma 

Orange. 

Jdfmtificatkm.    Schnd.  Di«.  PhU. ;  Lio,  Bot.  Etg„  t.  S003. 
£mgrammg.    BoL  R«g.,  t.  9003. 

Spec.  CAar.f  §"c.  Leaves  ovate,  rarely  oval-ovate»  long-pointed,  sharply 
toothed  and  serrated  ^  hairy  beneath.  Flowers  tematc  and  solitary. 
of  the  calyx  \CTy  sliarply  pointed.  Style  deeply  4-cleft,  Stigmas  longc, 
than  the  stamens,  (Srhrad,)  P.  speci^sus  is  a  hardy  shrub,  8  ft,  or  10ft»j 
ht^h,  with  genllv  bending  branches,  loaded  with  verj'  large  and  scentlest 
white  flowers,  iThis  species,  Dr.  Lindley  observes,  though  one  of  the  hand- 
somest of  the  genus,  is  one  of  the  least  common.  There  ar?  plants  in  the 
Horticultural  Society's  Garden."* 

P.  grandifltirw.    954.,  dele  the  line  headed  *'  Synonyms"  the  words  " and  our 
^g. 67{i,,"  and  the  last  sentence  in  the  paragraph  headed  "  Sptc.  Char." 

Deiiizifk  tcdhra.  9atj.,  Mr.  Gordon  informs  us,  proves  to  l)C  quite  hardy. 

956,,  add,  after  the  paragraph  headed  "  I},  Brmionia  : " 
**  D.grandijlvra  Hurt.     There  is  a  plant  bearing  this 

name    in    the  Horticultural    Society's  Garden^  which 

was  received  from  China/' 


Eucalyptui  robutta. 
"Jig,  2767. 


iWvRTA*CE^. 

959.  1.  S.,  add  nSitr  parenthesis  : 
shows  a    full-grown    tree    of  this 


species,  growing  near  Port  Jackson. 

)h   headed  **  E.  flraygd&lina,'" 


for 


959.,  in  the  paragrap 

••  9+., "  read  "  694," 
Before  the  last  paragriiph,  insert :  — 
*•  E.  alpina  Hort.     There  is  a  plant  bearing  this  name 
in  the  Norwich   Nursery,  which   uppears    hardier  than 
any  other  species  of  the  genus  :  it  is  also  of  much  slower 
growth,  and  is  of  a  bushy  compact  habit,  sending  out 
laterals  at  every  joint.     It  is  a  native  of  Mount  Wciling- 
lon,  in  Van  Diemcn's  Land,  where  the  cliniatc  is  very 
sinular  to  that  of  England;  and  the  scedji  of  it  were  sent 
to  England  by  Mr.  James  Backhouse,  about  1834.*' 
BQl,^  add   to    the   para^ph  headed    ** Lepto^ptmutm 
Uinigerum:'*  **  Thi*  species  is  called,  in  Van  Die- 
men's  Land,  the  hoary  tea  tree;   from  the  cir> 
cumstnnce  of  the  leaves  having  been  used  aa  a 
substitute  for  tea.     Several  other  kinds  of  Xaso* 
tosp^^niura   are  designated  tea  trees,  from   the 
same  cause ;  euch  aa  L.  bacchta,  the  smooth,  or 
berry-bearing,  tea  tree  ;  L.  flcxudtum,  the  forcii 
tea  tree ;  L.  grandiflurum  Lodd,  Bot*  Ca^.,  i,  514^  4^ 
bcautlliil  myrtle-like  evergreen  plants,  whicb  vcvU 
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Jiardy,  or  very  nearly  so,  in  this  ccHUtrnr ;  und  ha?e  all  showy  winle 
flowers,  with  the  exception  of  L.  stellaium,  llie  Howcn  of  whidi  ar 


"L^Btophrium  Forst.,  Jacksdnw  /coparia  Cunn.,  and  our  Jig,  24^.*  lAe 
Broom  7V*r,  or  IX)gwood  Tree,  of  Vun  Dieinen*8  Lanil,  is  also  a  attire 
of  New  Zeakmd,  where  it  was  eni()loyed  for  tea  by  Captain  Cook  and  hli 
crew;  whence  its  comimm  name  of  the  New  Zealand  tea  plant.  (8ee  Comp.  h 
Bot  Mag,,  ii.  p,  70.  ?^.)" 


Mj^fiut  comiNunis  L,»  page  JMjS.,  the  cfmrnon  Aft^fle,  and  our  ^ figs.  2469,  2470. 
To  the  first  pimigrunh,  add  :  '*  The  garden  of  Sir  Walter  Hidesgh,  now 
tlic  projXTty  of  Colonel  FotJiii,  runs  along  the  ancient  city  wall  of 
YoutrhaJ^  which  is  covered  to  tlje  lop  by  flowering  myrtles  of  the 
kixiiriant  growth,*' 


^^i-il 
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i>edum  popiiUfdlium.  965.,  fldd,  after  the  refrrences  :  "and  our^.  2471. 


i^ 
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Page  9C7.,  aild  before  Chap.  LIV. 

"CHAP.  LIIL* 

OF      THE     UALP-HARPY      LIGNEOm     PLANT8     OF     THE     ORDER 
REAUMUR/ifVftfi. 

Retfumitntx   hjfpcncf^tdct     Willd. 

Spec,  2,   p.  liw.,  Bot.  Reg.»  t. 

845,,  and  our  fgn.  2472  and  2473.  ; 

//vptJriciim    altcmifolium    Labiil ; 

has    Hesby    leaves,  somewhat  lan- 

ceolalt*,     flat,    rather   remote.     A 

shnib  from  I  It.  to  2  ft.  high,  a  na- 
tive of  Syria,  in  arid  places;  intro- 

duced  in    1800,  and   j)rodiicino[  itj* 
**•*         r<>ht'-c(>li)ured   flowers   from   June 

to  Oitotfcr. 

R.  vermeuliita  Linn.  Spec.  754^  has  the  leaves  subulate,  scmitcrete,  iiiihri- 
cate<J,  ami  crowded  on  the  branches.  It  is  an  elegant  little  chruh.  a  native 
of  Sicily,  Barbary,  and  Egypt,  on  the  sea  shore.  Flowers  white  or  pale 
red.  Introduced  in  1828.  The  leaves  of  both  «(>ecic8  are  dotted,  and  ciiide 
globules  of  a  saline  alkali." 

Cacta^ce*. 

Op^ntin  vulgaris,  9C7.,  after  the 
references  add  :  '"  and  our 
^^.2474."  Add  to  the  end 
of  the  nanigruph  :  **  The 
fungi  found  on  it  are : 
SpUffiVia  Tunw  Spreng., 
and  8.  C^cti  Schwcin, — 
M.  J.  Br  M»m^, 

S476 


2473 


•^I7i 


8475 

Grossu'la^c'e;e. 

Rlbea.    968.,  end  of  pMmaph  headed  *'  Dtnaipthn,"  introilucc :  — 

"  Fungi.  These  are :  rolyporns  liiffu  i*chum.,  Cenangium  Ridit  Fr. ;  C. 
refiindum  Fr.,  on  R.  pctra^'^um ;  Spha'ria  stnimclla  /•>.,  S.  vestita  Fr.^  H. 
Ri&u  Tode,  8.  uhenformia  Fr.,  8.  CtrossulariiE  Fr^and  S.r»^'cola/'V.,on  leaves; 
Cytlipora  Ribi*  Ehr,  Dothidea  rihctia  Fr.,  Didvmosporuni  truncatuni  CWda, 
if^o  Rilyem  Lk.  aub  C^uj.,  Mi:id'mm  Urosnuliiri*?  Dec,,  Puccinia  Riifit  Dec. 
—M.  J.  B," 

R.  tac&tire,  976.,  dele  the  la«t  sentence,  beginning  "Sir  W.  J.  Hooker,"  Ac. 
R.  muUi/idrum  Kit.  980,,  to  the  list  of  Synon^met,  add  :  "  R.  ritifolimn  Hori,*' 
981.,  R,  proslralumt  it»  variety »  and  IL  resmotum,  Mr.  Gordon  infonns  us. 
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have  their  fruit  black,  instead  of  red.    In  the  latter,  in  the  Ibt  of  £•• 

grovingt,  for  **  oxtrjig.  73 1 .,"  read  «  our/g.  732." 
R.rlg«M.  Page 9S2., dele  entirely;  itbeingthe  same  as  J?.fl6riduingrandifl6njm. 
R.  punctdtum.     The  fruit,  Mr.  Gordon  infbnns  us,  is  black,  not  red.     A 

cinicn  (^fig,  2+75.)  has  been  sent  us,  from  Mr,  Pope  of  the  Handswi 

Nursery,  near  Binningham,  of  a  Hibcn  which  strongly  resembles 

punctatum.     It  is  an  evergreen,  with  small  yellow  flowers,  and 

sweet-scented." 
U.Jloridum.  986.,  to  the  "  Varictia;*  after  '*  R.  (n,)/  2 grandifldrum  Hort.." add: 

"fl.  rigena  ^f^chx.  Fl.  Bnr,  Anurr,,  i.  p.  1]0.»  Purt/t   FL   Amer.  Sept. 

I.  p.  ]3ti.^*     R.  imbrian*  and  R,  cereum have  their  fruit  amber-coloured, 

not  black. 
R.  tiicotwimum.  987.,  to  the  list  of  Engravlngi^  add  :  "  and  onrjfg,  738.*' 
R.  (a.)Jldvtm.  990.,  to  tlie  list  of  Engravings,  add :  "  and  our  j^,  2476.** 
991.,  in  Mr.  Gordon's  list,  to   "  R.   muUifTorum^*  add:    **  syn.  pitiiolitan." 

H.  punctdtum.  syn.,  for  "  prostratum/*  read  **  gland ulosuin." 

To  ••  R.  ififidnm;'  add  :  **  var.  R.  i,  majus," 


EsChLLOSIA^CEJE.  ^^^ 

EtcaUdnia.  094-.,  add,  after  •'  E.  pulverul^nta  : "  —  -.      iBT  2*^7 

"  E.  gimidtilosa  Hort.  There  are  plants  of  this  spe- 
cies in  the  Uorticultufol  Society's  Garden,  which  have 
flowered  there." 

"  E.  itlinlta  Presl^  Lindl.  in  Bot.  Reg.,  I.  1900.,  and 
OUT  ftg.  2477.,  ha-s  the  leaves  oblong,  lanceolate,  scmi- 
late,  clammy  or  varnished  (whence  the  name)  ;  and  co- 
rymbs 3-Uo wered^  mcemose.  {LmiL )  This  is  an  evergreen 
bushy  shrub,  covered  all  over  with  a  clammy  varnish  ; 
emitting  an  odour,  according  to  Dr.  Lindley,  like  melilot 
or  fenugreek  ;  but,  according  to  others,  like  that  of  swine. 
The  Howers  are  in  terminal  racemes,  and  are  of  a  greenish 
white.  The  pltint  is  a  native  of  the  moiiDtains  of  Chili ; 
hut  it  appears  the  hardiest  of  all  the  species  of  Escallonia 
in  British  gardens." 

Hydrangea.  994.,  add  to  the  paragraph  headed  "  Gen.Char.jipc.f*  "  Spha^ria 
sphajrocephala  Schwein.  is  found  on  the  leaves.** 

Bwpirurum  fruiicdtunu  997.,  to  the  "  Engravings^^*  add,  "  and 
our  Jig.  2478." 

Et'dera  Utlix.  Varieties.  1000.,  before  *•  Tltf  Varietiet  in  Biitith 
Ganlent^*  add  : "  A  variety  with  white  berries  is  mentioned 
by  Theophrastus,  PUny,  "^'ir;;!!,  and  JDioscoridea.  Pliny 
also  speaks  of  a  kind  wliich  he  calls  *  pallentes  hederse,* 
which  Melnioth  sup[H)ses  to  l>c  the  silver-striped." 

1006.  1.  17-  from  the  bottom,  Ijefore  "  Plants,"  insert:  **  The 
following  fungi  are  found  on  the  ivy : —  Sphae^ria  stn6- 
pica  Fr.f  8.  microscopic  a  Fr.,  8.  Mougedtfi  Fr.j  S.  iri- 
chella  /■>.,  on  the  leaves,  and  also  on  tliose  of  the 
willow;  S.  //6dersB  iSou'.,  S.  Aederae'cob  Fr.,  andDo- 
thldea  ^^defBE  Fr.y  on  the  leaves;  Phoma  /feders 
lhtm,—M.  J.  B:' 


ens 


//amamelida'ce^. 
WamameUi  tiirginica,    1007.  I.  4.   from  the  bottom^  after  full   stop,  iostft: 
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**  Both  sexes  are  in  the  Thicken  ham  Botanic  Garden*  The 
male  plant  someiiniefl  shows  a  few  feniule  flowers;  hut  no  male 
Howcrs  hove  been  observed  on  the  feinule  plant.  The  male  blossoms 
appear  in  October,  and  continue  through  the  winter ;  and  the  female 
flowers  begin  to  open  about  November,  and  are  very  ornamental." 

CobnaVk^e. 
Cornut.  Page  1010.  line  12., after  "204.'*  insert:  "The  following  fungi  are  found 
on  plants  of  this  genus : — On  C,  florida  are  :  Peziza  r6ii^o-41^  Sc/iwrin., 
Tremella  virens  Srhwein, ;  Sphat''ria  nfdulati*  Schw^.,  also  on  some 
American  species.  On  the  common  cornel  are  :  SpbaeVia  coronata 
Hqffvt.,  also  on  the  hawthorn ;  S.  mammill^riA  Fr.,  also  on  the  buck- 
thorn; 8.  Corni  M<m/.,  S,  comfcola  Fr.,  and  iVysiphe  t6rtilis  Lk., 
on  the  leaves;  Hysterium  C6mi  K.  et  S.,  on  Comusalba. — M.  J.  B." 

LORANTHA^CRiE, 

Vitcuvt.    1022.  I.  2.,  add  to  the  end  of  the  paragraph :     "  It  is  generally 
supposed  not  to  be  now  found  on  the  oak;  but,  in  March,   1837,  a 
specimen  was  sent  to  us  from  the  neighbourhood  of  Eastnor  Castle, 
near  Hereford,  by  Mr.  D,  Beaton,  then  gardener  at  Haf&eJd.     The 
mistletoe  was  of  very  vigorous  growth  ;  and  Mr.  Benton  informed  us 
that  there  were  several  other  plants  of  it  on  the  &ame  tree,  one  of 
which  is  of  very  great  age,  and  forms  a  bush  nearly  5  ft.  in  diameter. 
It  baa  also  been  seen  on  the  oak,   and  in  great  abundance  on  the 
willow^  near  Ledbury," 
1025.,  for  the  paragraph  beginning  "  The  propagation  of  the  mistletoe,"  &c., 
substitute:  — 
**  Mr.  Moss,  a  nurseryman  at  Malvem,  near  Worcester,  has  invented  an 
excellent  plan  of  propagating  the  mistletoe,  by  engrafting  it  standard  high, 
on  young  apple  and  pear  trees  in  his  nursery.    The  next  best  stocks  are  strong- 
growing  pmjlara  and  willows.    The  grafts  should  be  put  in  the  first  or  second 
week  in  May;  and  they  should  neii'er  be  lower  than  5  ft.  from  the  ground, 
or  higher  than  10  ft.     The  mode  of  perforniing  the  operation  is  very  simple  : 
where  the  graft  is  not  more  than  I  in.  in  diameter,  an  incision  i&  made  in  the 
bark,  into  which  a  thin  slice  of  mistletoe  is  inserted,  having  a  bud  and  a  leaf 
at  the  end.     In  grafting  longer  pieces,  a  notch   should  be  cut  out  of  the 
branch  ;  the  incision  made  below  the  notch,  and  a  shoulder  left  on  the  graft 
to  rest  on  the  notch,  in  the  manner  of  crown*grafting.     It  must  be  observed, 
that  the  spaces  between  the  joints  will 
not  do  for  grafting ;  there  must  be  a  joint 
let  into  the  bark  of  the  stock*     About 
the  middle  of  May  is  the  best  time  for 
budding;  and  the  operation  dilfcrs  in 
rctainiTig  a  heel  of  wood  below  the  bud, 
for  insertion.  (Gard.  Atag,^  %m^  20(i. 
285. )  The  only  fungus  found  on  the  mis- 
lletoc  is  Sphae^ria  atrovirens  H.  et  S.** 
A6euba.    1026.,  to  the  list  of  EngrO" 
vingi^   add:    "and    our  Jtg, 
2479." 
1026,,  after  «  App.  I."  &c^  for  "  L. 
niTOptf^w,  •   read    *■  LorAnthtu 
etiropte'us" 
Add  to  paragraph  headcil  **  Vnrium 

oMer  5/!M»cie<.-*' "In  the  extreme         m        '  "^        w  '-c 

south' west    of    Australia,     at         ^         *^       ^  '^*'^' 

Kii^  Greof]ge'8  Sound,  occurs 
a  similar  exception  to  the  almost  univemd  law  in  the  vegetable 
kingdom,  that  truly  parasitical  genera  are  incapable  o\'  growing  in 
the  earth.     On  all  the  coasu  of  Australia,  the  Loruuthus  is  found 
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growing  sparingly,  like  ihe  niitttletoe,  upon  the  branches  oC  Eucalyp- 
tus, CanarJna, /Icacta,  and  Melaleuca  j  but  in  King  CJcorBC*»  Sound 
a  terrestrial  specie*  occurs,  forming  a  amall  tree  15  ft.  higri.  {^  Penny 
Cycl&f}.,  vol  iii.  p.  124.)" 

CAPaiFOLIA^CK^. 

SaiR&uctu.  Page  I027.»  add  to  tlie puraffroph  heiided  "Gen.  Char.,  ^c, ;"  •*  The 
fiiiig^  on  plants  of  this  genus  are  :  Pcziza  capula  var.  HolnuM,,  C«- 
ndngiuin  acutum  Fr.,  Exitlia  auricula  Jtida;  Fr.,  J^phceVia  spiculcisa 
Pert.^  8.  rtoccosa  Fr.^  8.  pulicaris  Fr.,  8.  sureuli  Fr,;   S.  hirta    Fr^ 
on  iSainbucus  raccmosaj  8.  ptttula  />.,  Dothtdea   ^Sambuci    Fr,^  Hj^-s- 
tcriuin  i'ambiki  Sckwcin. — Af,  J.  B.'* 
\Utiamum.     11)321.,    after  the   nardigrapli   heiuied  **  BescriptioH,  ^c,"   add  : 
**  The  fungi  on  plants  oi  this  genus  arc:  J^phi«'riaprorunipena  lVa//r., 
on  V.  (/pulus  ;  S*  friiibilis  Ftrt,,  and  8.  Kibunii  Schwcin.,  an  F.  />runi- 
foliuni;  Cen&ngium  nbunii  Fr.,  on  some   Americtta  species;    Piic- 
cini«  Llukij  KJotzch.  —  M>  J,  BJ* 
V.  tav^aium.  1U35.,  add  to  the  "Syuont/mes  :"  "  K  carolinianum  Hort." 
V.  LarUhna,      Varieties.     1036.    '*  T.  L.  2  grandifdlia.     This,    Mr.   Gordon 

thinks,  'is  the  same  aa  V.  laatanoSdes. 
V.  cothtifolium.     1037.,  between  "  Idenlifiratim"  and  **  £f»grartng*,"  insert  : 

**  Synmyjne.     V.  MuUdha  Ham.  i*n  D-  Don.  Prod.  Fl.  Ncp.^  p.  141." 
103fi.,  dele  the  paragraph  hcutled  "  V,  Mullaha." 
V.  trpuluM.     104O.,  mid  to  «  Farittkt:"  — 

"  »  V.  O.  4  nana  Ilort.  — A  very  distinct  little  plant,  not  marc  than  6  ia. 
or  fci.  in.  high.     There  are  planta  in   the  Horii-  "*  * 

cultural  Society*fi  Garden,  and  in  the  Hanimerbmith 
Nursery." 

Lontcern.  KHli,  1.  14.,  before  "  Price,"  in- 
sert :  "  The  fungi  on  this  genus  are  : 
Polypi>rusLonfcerf£"Weinm.,Pcziza 
biu-bikta  A'z,,  P.  LonSccrct*  A.  ct  5?., 
Tympiuiis  Lonicer*!'  Moug.,  Sphse*- 
ria  umbilJcala  Pcrs.,  S.  Xylostei 
Fr.,  S,  cingulita  Monl.,  S.  Loui- 
ceriP  Sow.,  Dothfdea  XyMstei  i^., 
Laai6botrys  Lonfcero-  Kz,,  iEcfdiuui 
Fericlymeni  Dec,  and  M.  xjloste- 

L,  parvijdra.  I04e..  add  to  the  list  of  Engravings:  "fgt,  2480  '*  and  2481. 
L,  sempervirem.  Varietiet,  1049.  L.  *.  2  major.    A<id,  after  "  Schmidt 
t.  104.:"  "  andour/g.807." 
1050,,  before  the   panigraph  headed 
"  L .  pifika^  insert :  — 
"  L.  hispidiiliit   Caprifoliuui    hispi- 
dulum  BougLf  and  our^.  2483..  is  a 
native  of  the    west  coast  of  North 
America,     and    was    sent    home   by 
Douglas  in  1827      There  are  plants 
in  the  Horticultural    Society's  Har- 
den," 

L.longifidra.  1051.,  add  to  list  of  En- 
gravings: *•  and  ourJ%.  2482.** 
1055.,  before  the  "  Hardy  ^ecits  not 
yet  introduccd,^^  insert  : — 
*•  L.    montdrm  Hort.      There  ia  a 
plant  under  this  name  in  the  Hor- 
ticultural  Society's  tiiu-den.*' 
Symphorivarpvt  raccttnam.  1058.,  add  "  isclcroliuni  eoncuvum  Desm.  is  found 
on  the  berries.'* 
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Ccphatanthus.  Pa^e  1061.,  add  to  '*  Gen*  Char,,  «Jc.* 

ScftwHn.  IS  found  on  the  [eaves/' 


Sph£e^ria  CephalSnthi 


10G2m  add  ta  the  Haif-hardtf  Plant*  Mongittg  to  the  Order  lltUnacecr :  — 

"Lucidia  grafutima  Sweet  Brit.  Fl.-Gard.,  t.  Ii5.;  Cinchona  gratissima  Walt. 
m  M. /«(/.,  2,  p.  154.;  Mmat^nda  Xucu/ia  Ham.  MS.,  D.  Don  Prod.  FL 
Nep.  J  LucuU  Swa,  Ntpalene  ;  and  our  Jig,  2484. ;  ia  a  shrub,  or  Hmail  tree, 
witli  ujijioiiite,  dotted,  and  slightly  pubescent  branches;  leaves  opposite, 
acuminated^  paler  green  on  the  under  side,  the  nerves  strongly  marked, 
and  covered  with  a  short  villous  down, 
with  a  littJe  bunch  of  down  in  the  axik  of 
Kich.  Flowers  disposed  in  a  terminal 
cyme;  large,  showy,  of  a  beautiful  pink 
or  light  rose  colour,  and  delightfully  fra- 
grant. Calyx  of  5  linear  sepals,  seated  on  a 
short  crown  which  temiinutes  the  ovo^ 
rium,  and  dropping  off  shortly  after  the 
expansion  of  the  flowers.  Corolla  funnel- 
ahaped,  the  limb  divided  into  5  lobes; 
stamens  5,  inserted  in  the  throat ;  ovaries 
slightly  to(>-shaj)ed,  fleshy,  covered  with 
a  villous  down,  2'Celled.  As  thiii  plant 
was  found  by  Dr.  Wallich  growing  on  ex- 
posed hills  in  Nq«d  and  Silliet.  blossoming  _  g^. 
all  the  year,  there  is  no  doubt  that  it  "■ 
would  stand  on  a  conservative  wait,  with 
very  little  protection  during  frost.  It 
was  raised  at  Aahridge,  from  Nepal  seed, 
in  1810,  and  is  kept  there  in  a  green* 
house,  in  loan]  and  [ii^ut,  bJossoining  from 
October  to  the  end  of  January.  It  routs  freely  from  cuttings  taken  off  at  a 
joint,  and  is  frequent  in  collections.'* 


COMPO'slTiE. 

Ar/emi«ia.     1068.,  add  to  the  paragraph 

headed  •*  Dctcripiion :    '*  tVedo 

vf  rteuiisio^  Lk.  is  somettmes  found 

on  the  leaves." 

Cu/eilium.    1074.  I.  3.,    for    "  our /g. 

8<j2.,"  roul    "  OUT  Jig.  858." 
l^yrcthntm,  1074. 1.  16.  for  **  863.,-  read 
"  H50. ;  "  and  mid,    "  and  /fe. 
2483." 
I.  20.  Introduce  as  a  paragraph: 
"  A^ni/trmisjukrigeiu  Hort.,  and  our 
J!g.  '2AS6.      There  are    plants    in    the 
Chelsea   Garden    quite    slirubby,    und 
2485  with  a  very  strong  scent ;  and  there  is 

in    the   IlordcnUural   Society's  Garden   a  plant  of  A.  Mar- 
mhuWititm  quite  .shrubby,  and  very  distinct." 
EhoccphaluM  aJiicmuM,    I074.,after  "  Bol.  Mag.,  t.  893.,*  add  : 
'•  and  OUT  Jig.  2487." 


SteMOUkera  ^uijulia.   1075. 
••and  our^'.  2488.' 


£pacrida'ck.s. 

Bot.  Reg, 


alter 


t.  -218.,"  add 


iHm 
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Enca.  Page  1079.  line  18.,  after  full  stop,  insert : "  The  folio  wing  fungi  are  found 
on  plants  of  this  genus:  Pcziza  erioloma  JFV.,  Cenangium  f^rica  Ft.; 
Sphx'ria  obtur^ta  />.,  on  the  leaves;  S.  Erlcx  Fr.^  Antena^ria  m- 
c<5phila  U.^M.  J.  Br 

E.  Tetraiur,  Varieties.  1079.  E.  T.  4  Mackaxhn^.    Add  to  the  end  of  the  pan- 
graph,  omitting  the  fuU  stop:  '*  and  is,  perhaps,  a  hybrid  bctweeo  tbeie 
species.      The  same  plant,  or  one  very  like  it,  was  found  t>y  H.  C. 
Watson,  on  the  Downs,  near  Truro." 
**  E.  Mackai)  woa  found  by  Maccalien,  a  schoolboy  and  the  son  of  tfa£  iaa- 

keeper  at  Houndiitone,  Cunnemara,  about  the  «aiiie  dine  that  Mr.  Mackay 

detected  the  E,  mediterranean  in  the  same  neighbourhood,  in  182».     (C^MMp. 

Bot.  Mag^  i.  p.  159.)'* 

E,  arborra.  10*?M}.,  add  to  "  Spec  Cfiar.,  S[c, ."  '*  It  b  found  on  Mount  Etna, 
at  3800  ft.  J  and  in  the  Canaries,  as  high  as  4200  ft.  (Comp.  Boi.  Mag^ 
1.  p.  51.) 

E,  cUiarii.     1082.  1.  3.,  add,  after  foil  atop  ;  "  and  of  Borseuhire," 

Caiiuna  vu^drii,  1085.  1. 5.,  after"  sea,"  and  omitting  fuU  stop, add  :  '*  though, 
in  England,  it  is  not  found  so  high  us  2j00  ft." 

1 105.,  to  the  end  of  the  directions  for  the  culture  of  Cape  heaths,  add : 
**  Two  thirds  of  the  ii'ricEe  at  the  Cape,  Mr.  Anderson  obscm-es,  are 
either  in.  or  on  the  margin  of,  small  rivulets  falling  from  the  Table 
Mountains ;  which  proves  that  they  require  a  good  deal  of  moisture 
to  their  roots,  though  it  rots  tlie  stem.  He  add^  that  the  best  way 
to  keep  heiiths  in  England  is,  in  a  pit  made  of  turf,  without  fire,  but 
covered  with  skeleton  lights,  mats,  ferns,  or  reeds.  When  caught 
by  the  frost  in  a  green-house,  the  treatment  he  recommends  is,  to  light 
the  (ires,  and,  as  soon  us  the  warmth  begins  to  take  effect,  to  sprinkle 
the  plants  all  over  with  the  syringe.*' 

Andrvnteda.  1 10(5.,  add  to  '*  Spec.  Char,,  ^c. ;"  "  The  following  fungi  are  found 
on  this  species  : — Tympanis  Andr6med<i"  Fr.,  Cenangiiim  Andrdtnedcr 
Fr,;  RhytSsma  Andr6med<r  Fr .,  on  leaves ;  R,  decolorans  Fr,^  on  leaves 
of  A.  /igUBtrioa  ScJ^ufem.^  Phacidiuni  Andr6roed^  Fr. — ilf.  J.  ^/* 

CoMtiope.    1 107,,  after  '*  Dtrricaiion"  add: — 

"  Fungi,  Hj'sterium  orbiculare  ^Ar.,aDd  H.gr&cile  Ehr.^oi^  leaves  of  C«a» 

siopr  lycopodioides  'and   tetragonaj  H.   gradJe  Ehr^^  with  the  former,  on 

C  lycopodioides. — A£.  J.  B." 

LyonwL  1109.,  after  "  Description'*  add  :  "  ifydnum  olivuceum  ScAweiit.  ia 
found  on  L.  arborea;  and  Exidia  recisa  Fr.  on  that  and  the  other 
species,  though  it  is  by  no  means  peculiar  to  the  genus  " 

L.marginuia.     1110.,  add  to  Engraviiigs :  *' and /'^.  ^ISQ.*' 

L.  nutriana.  1111.,  add  to  the  Variety ^  L.  m,  2  obl6nga:  "and  our  /& 
2490." 

L,  racemdta,  1 1 1 1 .,  add  to  list  of  Etigravingt :  '*  and  our^.  ?49 1 ." 
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A'rbutus  ITnedu.  Page  1117.,  add:  **  Derivation.  The  specific  narac  is 
said!  to  be  derived  from  unus,  one,  and  edo^  I  eat ;  meaning  that  thoac 
who  taate  the  fruit  will  find  one  enough.'* 

A.  kydrida.  1 1 19.,  add  to  list  of  Emnroomei :  *'  and  this  tree  in  our  Volume 
ofPIat«i." 

A.  Andrachnt.  1 120.,  add  to  list  of  Engravings :  **^\ajig*  2492."  I,  25.,  dele 

"  a.'* 

SiatisticM.     1 121.,  after  "  There  is  a  tree  of  this  species  in  the  Edinburi^h 

New  Botanic  Garden,  which  was  removed  thither  from  the  old  garden 

in  1822,  when  it  was   13  il.  high,  with  a  trunk    IO4  in.  in  diameter 


at  1  ft.  from  the  ground  ;*'  add :  "  This  tree,  in  SepCesober,  1636, 
was    19  ft.    hifih,  and    the  diameter  of   the  bnuichea  from    eaat  to 
west  was  23  ft.  (See^.  2403.)  The  age  of  this  tree  ix  not  known, 
but  it  ts  suppoaed  to  be  between  30  and  40  years.*' 
1122.,  before  App.  i..  introduce  : — 

**  A.  n>ecit>»a^  aiid  another  species  without  a  namev  have  been  rniaed 
in  the  Horticultural  Society'*  Uurdcn,  from  Mexican  seeds.  They  have 
also  a  species  named  A,  nrpalcntit** 

ArctostupkyUt*     iTn^Hrii.    1123.,  add    to   **  Spec.  Char.,  ifc. ;  *•  **  Sphe'rii 
ofbtttfcola  Sout.  and  8.  /rrlmti  Fr.  are  (bund  on  this  nlant." 
"  t.  Vofiel^.  A.  tt.  2  atulfiarti  Lodd.  is  somewhat  larger  ttian  the  species." 
PemetivA  mucrondta.     1 124,,  transfer  the  cut  and  reference  to  P.  pildsa. 
GaulthifVii  Shillon.   11^0.  1.24.,   dele  the  full  stop,  and  suhNtttutc  :  ";  the 
natives  make  thin  fruit  into  a  kind  of  bread,  which  formn  a  great  part  of 
their  winter  store,  some  of  which  was  brought  to  England  by  Douglas.** 
Epigcea  rcffmt.     1 127.,  add : — 
♦*  Vtmrlo. 
**%,£.  r.  rubicumla  8weet  Brit  Fl^Oard.,  2.  ser.  t.  384.  —  This  new 
.  and  stty  beautiful  variety  waa  raised  by  Mr.  John  Milne,  of  the  Albion 
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Itoad  Nursery,  Stoke  Newington.  The  fiowers  are  considerably 
larger  than  these  of  clie  species,  and  of  a  rich  pink.  It  is  an  abun- 
dant flowerer  and  quite  hardy. 

Rhododendron.  Page  1 130.,  after  the  first  paragraph*  add :  "  TTie fungi  found 
on  this  genus  are :  Rhytisnia  iZhododendri  FV,^  on  R,  camtschiticiim  j 
Did^niiinn  frustaceom  Fr.,  fVedo  fihodadcndri  Dec — At.  J.  £.** 

R.  p6ntkum,  Farietwt.  Ji.  p,  G  azaleoidet,  1 13L,  add:  "  This  variety  was  ob- 
tained from  an  accidental  impregnation  of  an  azalea  with  ii?.  p6aticuin, 
in  the  Mile  End  Nursery.  Messrs  Chandler  have  a  variety  obtained 
in  the  same  nuinner,  which  they  call  R.  p.  fragrans." 

R,  majcimuw,  Farieiiet. 
1134.,  after  ^' R. 
max.  3  hydf-idum 
Hook.  Bot,  Mag., 
t.  3+54."   insert: 


:vf-: 


Si» 


^^v*?f 


2194 


V 


N' 


Si96 


H 


"  and     our     Jig. 

249+."      Add   to 

the  end  of  thepa- 

ragniph :     '*  The 

High     Clere    hy- 
brids have  been  all   raised   from  the  seed  of  this    Bpedes   itnpreg- 

rated  with  the  pollen  of  U.  arboreuin.*' 
PuTthyy.     1 135»  There  are  phuitA  in  the  Horticultural  Sodety^s  Garden, 

under  the  name  of  /?.  maximum  album. 
R.  juM«W<if  um.  1136.,  list  of  JSngraving*^  for  "  our  fig.  935.,"  read  **  out  fig. 

2493." 
U.p.  2  tnuju4.  1137.,  add:  "and  oar  Jig.  935." 

R.  muiifiorum.    i^anetict.  1 141.,  R.  n.  2  rutdanx,  add  :  "and  qui  fig.  2496." 
RL.  vucdium,     Varietiet  and  Htfbrids  in  Loddigeit  Cata- 
logue fitr  J 836.  1143.,  to  "17  Cartonw,"  add  : 

"  and  our  Jig.  2497." 
1 144.  L  3.,  for  "  73  mini ^ta,"  read  "  73  mdnica." 
R.  l^iodora.   1 145.,  in  the  list  of  Engravings^  for  '*  our 

fig.  951.,"  read  "  our  fig.  2498." 
A'a/jHia.  1I5I.»  to  paragraph  headed  ** Description,'*  add : 

"  Hystfcrium  Kktmue  Schwein.  is  found  on  plants  of 

this  gen  us.  *^ 
Meraietia,    M.  giobidai-u,    1 153.,  add,  after  the  list  of 

Syttonvntet:  *'  Engravitig.  Out  fig,  2499.*' 
Azaica   procumbeiu,    1154.^   to  the    liijt    of   Engravitigt, 

add  to  "  our  fig.  964.  x*  "  from  Lodd.  Bat.  Cab.^  ^-"^    349^ 

and  fig.  2500.  from  the  N.  Bu  Ham:' 
hcdunt.  1 13.7.,  add  to  "  Uetcriptlon  ;**  **  On  these  plants  arc  found  :  PeziiSi  L^di 
A.  ft  S.t  Phaciilium  Ledi  Sc/twein.,  Hyst^riuiu  Ledi  Fr.,  H.  Kpbsridldes 
A.  et  S.,  and  f/redo  iedi  A.  el  5.,  on  the  leaves. — M.  J.  B" 
\accinium.   11 56.,  after  **  Bruripiion**  add  :  — 

Fungi,  On  V.  rki.sidaea:  Sphae'ria  Taccfnii  Sow.^  S.  cytisporea  Fr^  S. 
Btemoiatea  Fr.,  Dothftlea  lutitaii:>  />.,  Phacidium  Taccinii  Fr.,  P.  teptideum 
Fr,t  Hystiirium  melalcucum  Fr.,  Ilelniinthosporiuui  f'ticeiiiii  Fr.,  all  but  the 
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first  and  last  on  leaves.  On  other  species :  SphceVia 
conferta  Fr.^  on  the  leaves  of  V.  uliginosum;  Rhytlisma 
KaccJnii  />.,  on  leaves  of  V,  frondosum;  IKsl^rium  de- 
generans  Fr.,  on  twigs  of  V.  uliginosum  ;  H.  maculare 
Fr.,  DiJ/mium  nielanopys  Fr.,  Siemonltis  ascvrioides 
Summer,  (but  on  other  plants),  E'rjf^siphe  Myrtilli  i'V., 
and  t'redo  Vmcinmrnm  Dec. ^  on  the  leaves. — M.  J.  B.'* 
Vacdnium  grandijidrum.    Page   1162.,    add  to  the  list 

of  Engravings:  **  and/c.  2501.  from  Watson" 
V.  padi/diiurn.    ]  16+.,  tA<A  to  list  of  Engravings:  **Ji^* 

2502.  is  from  a  specimen  of  this  species  grown  in 

the  Hammersmith  Nursery*" 
Oxtfcdccus.  1 168.,  arid  to  '*  Dncription  .**  "  Sphse^ria  cin- 

cinnata  Fr.,  Phacidium  Oxycdccos  Fr.^  on  leaves  ; 

Hystcrium     Oxycoccos    J^.,    on  the  leaves. — 

M.  J.  Br 
Haff-hardy  iigneous  Species  of  ^ricdcca.      1173.,  add 

to  these  :  — 
"  Cyrilh   racemdsa  N.  Du    Ham.,  1.  p.    215.  t.   46., 
and  our  ^g.  2503,;  C.  racemiflora  Z.;   C.  caroliniana 
Michs.f  Pursh^  Bot.  Mag.  t.  2450.;  Andr^mcdrt  plum^ta 
Manh.  Cat,  Arh,,  p.  13.  ;  /'tea   carolini&na  L'Herit,  Scrt. 


2498 
Ang,;  L  Cyrllb 


Swt.;  I,  racemiflora  Lam,  Hort.    A  tree  15ft.  or  20  ft.  high,  with  a  straight 


2499 


2500 


2501 


trunk,  and  bushy  head.  The  flowers  are  white,  and  hang  in  bunches  of 
long  pendent  racemes.  The  capsules  when  ripe  ore  of  a  greyish  brown* 
It  Howers  in  the  middle  of  sunnmer,  and  retains  ita  blossoms  a  month  or  six 
weeks,  but  the  seeds  are  rarely  ripened  hi  Europe.     It  is  a  native  of  Brazil, 

2.503 


S50t 


biit  hss  also  been  found  in  the  United  i 
ajid  on  the  banks  of  riven.'* 


in  tlic  Carolinas,  in  marsliest 
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Pftge  1191.,  before  Chap.  LXXtll.  in»ert :  — 

il/YllSlNA*CEJK. 

'*  M^fiinc  afncam  Lin.  Spec.,  285.;  M.  glabra  Gartn, 
--■'  '  **'^''-  rjtis  idle  a  sthiopica  Comm.  Hart., 
u  \23.  U  164.;  Bus^us  africium 
Piuk,  PhyL,  t.  80.  f.  5.,  and  our 
Jig.  2504.  Flowers  axillaryf  in 
threes,  on  short  peduncles.  Co- 
rolla pale,  rugged  with  testaceous 
dots,  cjliatc,  closed.  Stamens  op> 
posite  to,  and  not  alternate  witn, 
the  segnicnts  of  the  corolla.  Stig- 
ma pencil -shaped.  Berry  of  the 
f^f  same  form  and  shape  as  that  of 

Ir  J^%  ITva-umi,  blue.  Nucleus  of  the 
/  "\-^  timne  shape.  Seeds  6,  placed  be- 
*  yond  the  receptacle,  in  a  ring ;  only 
one  or  two  ripening.  Leaves  elliptic,  acute*  Flowers 
yellow.  (M(p(,  Jf(//.)   A  native  of  the  Cape  of  Oood  «505 

Hope,  introduced  in  1691.   A  plant  has  stood  at 
water  for  several  years,  with  very  slight 

ManglUia  Mi//er\km  Firt.,  Bot.  Mag.^t.  1858»s~ 
Sideroxylon  mite  L. ;  A/yrsine  roitia  Spr.  j  and  our 
Jig.  2505. ;  is  an  evergreen  low  tree,  a  native  of  the 
Cape  of  Oood  Hope. 

BumlSa    lytrioidn.  1193.,  add   to  the  list   of    Em- 
gravingf : "   "  aud  fg.  2506.,  of  the    natural 
size." 
l{M.»add  to  paragraph  headed  •'  B. 
aaliciJoHa,'*  omitting    the    full 
slop:  "  as  shown  in  Ji^.  ^507." 

Diofp^i.  1 194.  add  to  ".^/x-r.  Char., 
<S-c..""  Thvjiingiarf:  Sphagna 
/>iospyri  Scfiweht.f  Dothfdea 
orbicu'lata  Fr.,  and  D.  Z>io^ 
p_yri  Fr.,  on  the  leaved  of  D. 
virginiana.  —  Af.  ./.  B." 

U97.,  odd  to  '*  Oihcr  Spenes,"  &c. : 
"D.  interinedia,  iJ.digynia,  and 
D.  strfcta  are  in  the  Horticul- 
tural Sociely*H  Oarden," 

Olea'ceje. 

Ug^atrum.     Il98.»    add    to    '*  Gen. 

Char.,  4c, :"  *'  Teltnhora  !i- 

mitata  Chaill.^  Spha*  ria  pro- 

fiisa  Fr.,  S.  (Dehaaefl)  Ligua- 

tri  De^n.,  are  found  on  plants 

of  this  genua.  —  M.  J.  B.'' 

h.  Ajiicdium.    1201.,  in   tlie  list  of  Syrumymc*,  dele 

"  L.  nepalcnse  var.  glabnim,"  and  reference. 

After  the  paragraph  headed  "  Spec,  Char^,<S^c.'* 

add  : — -  "  Variety. 

"  t   L.  t  2  RlnhrwH   Hook,    in   Bot.    Mag.,  t, 

2921.  —  This  is  a  native  of  the    inounTHinN 
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of    Nepal,  where  it  is  called 
Goom-gachfi,     and     where   it 
grows  to    l)e    a    considerable 
tree,  much  branched,  the  trunk 
and  limbs  covered  with  warts, 
but  the  younger  branches  gla» 
brous.       It    produces,    from 
April  to  June,  profuse  clusters 
of  white  sweet-smd  ling  flowers ; 
which  are  succeeded  by  Hinall 
oval  berries  of  a  brilliant  blue 
colour,  and    covered    with    a 
beautiful   bloom.     It  was  dis- 
covered by  Dr*  Waliich,  who 
sent  a  plant  to    the  Olasgow 
Botanic  (iiirden,  where  it  flow- 
ered fur  the  first  time  in  Au< 
gust,  1828." 
L,  iucxdum.  Page  ISOi^.,  add  to  the  para- 
graph  headed   "  L.  /.  'i  ^onhim- 
duw,*    after   "Donald's    Cat.:" 
"  and  our^.  8508." 
L.   japmiatm.   1:^02.,  add   to  paragraph  :  "  There  are  now  (1H3S)  plants  of 
this  species  in  the   Horticultural  Society's  Garden,  which  have  l>een 
raised  from  set-d.     Mr.  Gordon  thinks  that  they  approach  L.  hicidnm, 
but  they  are  at  present  too  small  to  enable  U8  to  ^^peak  decidedly." 
PMlij/rca,     1203.,  add  to  "  Gen.  CAar.,Jtc.:  **   **  iEcidium  PhiUjrtm'Drc.  is 

found  on  ihe  leaves." 
O'lea,     \2i}7.  I  7,  from  tJie  bottom,  add:  «  Sphx'ria  O'lea  i«  found  on  the 
leaves  i  and  ^Igaricus  oleiirius  Dec,  remarkable  for  its  lumiinosity, 
on  the  trunk.*' 
O.  caperuiM,     1208  ,  after  *•  Bot.  Reg^  t.  613.,"  add  :  «  and  our/^.  «509." 

*'  •  Nt^eUe'a  Ugmlrina  Vent.  Ch.,  256.,  and  our^^^.  2olO.,  the  southern 
olive,  is  a  very  handsome  evergreen  shrub,  greatly  resembling  an  olive  ;  n  na- 
tive of  Van  Diemeo's  Land.     Introduced  in  IHO?/' 


8.510 

Syringa.     1809.  I  16*,  after  full  stop,  add :  "  ife&rictu  red^rtus  />.  is  found 
on  the  leaves ;  and  Dncr<myces  S^ngte  Fr.,  8phEe^ria  oculita  /•>., 
8.  Syrtngtt  Fr.,  and  Con'^plea  olivucea  Pen.f  the  last  being  also  occa- 
sionally on  the  beech. — iw.  J.  B*** 
8.  Jankiv^     1810.,  add  to  list  of  Engratmgt :  *'  Botanist,  t.  84," 
8.  EmiWi*     1212..  for  "  oot Jig,  lO*!.."  read  "  our^.  1048.** 
¥r6jmw,     1214..  after  the  paragraph  headed  "  6m.  Chw^t  ^."  insert:— 
*'  Fungi.    A^ancuH  Gimneri  Fr,,  Poiy|)orua  imbric^tus  Fr.,  P.  Frixmi  Fr., 
Peslsa  faacicularis  A.  et  S.^  P.  connkens  Fr.,  Tapanis  /Hxini  Fr^  Stfctis 
aphier&Us  Fn,  Exfdia  lobata  Sommerfeii :  Sderotium  scutell^tum  A.  et  S.,  on 
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Icayea,  but  or  other  plants  also ;  Sphs  rb  Candida 
piib^ccns ;  S.  tremclldldes  Schum.,  S.  fpondyiina  Fr.,  S.  etinomia  ». ;  S. 
excipuUiormis /^r.,  also  on  ihe  maple;  S.  spina  Schwein.;  8.  ocellata  Fr^ 
alfto  on  willows ;  8.  cdrticis  Pers^  alao  on  the  poplar ;  S.  pruinosji  Fr.^ 
Dothfdea  i^Yaxini  Fr.,  Hvsterium  Frnxini  iVri.,  Hyphelia  nigre^cens  Fr,, 
Septaria  Frixini  Fr. ;  iEcWium  Fraxini  Schwein,,  on  leaves. — M,  J,  B** 
Page  \'i\1.r  lo  the  paragraph  headed  "  F.  e,  4  aurea"  odd  :  **  In  the  park  at 
Clervaux,  near  Chat-Merault,  is  a  tree  of  this  species,  which,  when  34 

years  planted,  was  29  ft.  high." 
W»exceUior.  1217.,    to  the  paragraph  headed  *' F- e-.  8  pitiy otmcctw,"  add ; 

**  There  la  a  plant  in  the  Horticultural  Society's  Garden,  under  the 
name  o(  F.  purpurea.*' 
Statiitici.  122.5.,  add  to  *' Recorded  A*h  Trca  in  England  :^*  **  In  the 
Gentleman' t  Magazine  for  ]  804,  p.  909.,  a  curious  ash  tree  is  figured,  with 
two  trunks,  parted,  and  quite  distinct  at  a  short  distance  from  the  root, 
aod  afterwards  joined  again.  This  tree,  which  grew  at  Shirley  Street,  near 
Birmingham,  was  split  to  cure  a  rupture  in  the  child  of  a  farmer  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood; and  it  is  supposed  that  the  two  piu-ts,  thus  separated,  became  each 
covered  with  bark,  and  have  thus  formed  two  trunks.  The  trees  that  have 
been  tried  for  this  pur[H>scare  preserved  with  preat  care;  as  the  belief  is  that, 
if  the  tree  is  felled,  the  rupture  returns,  mortifies,  and  kills  the  person  for- 
merly cured.  Mr.  Fennel,  in  an  article  on  the  ash,  in  the  Mirror^  vol.  xxv. 
p.  212.,  mentions  a  remarkable  ash  which  grew  at  South  Runeton,  in  Norfolk, 
and  which,  when  cut  down,  though  only  45  ft.  high,  was  found  to  have  a  root 
133  ft.  in  length." 
1226.,  add  to  *'  Recorded  Ash  Tree*  m  Scotland:^'  "  Mr.  Fennel  mentions  *  an 

aged  ash,  known  by  the  name  of  the   Maiden  of  Midstroth,  at  Birse, 

in  the  north  of  Scotlund,  which  perished  by  the  winds  in  1833,  and 

was  supposed  to  have  existed  ever  since  the  end  of  the  sixteenth  cen« 

tury.     At  the  time  of  its  fall,  the  circumference  of  its  trunk  was  found 

to  be  21  ft.  near  the  earth,  and   18  ft.  at  the  elevation  of  9  ft,  from 

the  ground.    Another,  at  Dumbarton,  is  said 

to  have  been  17  ft.  in  circumference." 
1227.,  add  to  *'  Recorded  A*h  Trees  in  Ireland:"  "  Mr. 

Fennel  records  *one  at  Galway,  in  Ireland,  the 

circumference  of  which  is  said  to  have  been 

42  ft;    another  Irish  specimen  is    mentioned 

by  Arthur  Young,  as  havinw,  in  the  course  of 

35  years,  nearly  attained  the  height  of  80  ft.* 

(Mirror,  vol.  xxv.  p.  212.)  " 
Eating  Ath  Treet,  ^c.     1227.   I.  23.,  for  "  above," 

read  "in  p.  1225." 
1227.  l.  35,,  after  "  head,"  add:  "circumference  of  the 

trunk  at  3  ft.   from  the  ground,   31  ft. ;    and 

at  6  ft.,  16  ft.  6  in. ;  height  about  90  ft." 
F.  (tf.)  anguftifdlia.     122&„  insert :  **  Engraving,  Our 

J«g.  2511." 
F.  lentisci/hlia.  1231.,  for  "Jig.  1054.,"  substitute  "Jig, 

2512." 
F.  epiptera.     1237.,  add  to  the  list  of  Engraving* :  **  and  the  plate  of  this 

species  in  our  Volumes  of  Plates." 
1238.  L  3.,  for  «  30,"  read  "  50." 

I.  6.  for  "  15,'*  read  '*  20." 
1240.,  last  line,  for  "  We  have  not  heard  of  this  species  being  in  Britain," 

read  :  **  Mr.  Gordon  informs  us  that  there  is  a  fine  tree  of  this 

in  the  Surrey  Zoologiad  Garden,  and  another  in  Buchanan's 

return,  Cam  her  well." 
1246.,  in  the  aJphabetieal  list  of  Frixinus  and  O'rnus,  under  "  F.  /ugUoc 


fSlia,"  turn  1.  in  **  lincea;"  and  under  F.  am./ug!andiftiiia,  in  ihc  next 

column,  for  *'  llincea  "  read  "  cplntcra." 
Page  1246.:  last  line  but  3,  dele  "  Theophr^uV  and  "  am.  Theophrasti,"  this 

kind  being  the  same  as  nana. 
1247,«  make  the  «ime  alterations  as  in  p.  1246. 


Jasmin  A  XEJE. 
^asmlnum.  1248.,  after  "  Gen.  Char,^Sfc^*  add  : 
found  on  the  leaves  of/,  frutioans," 

/Ipocyna^ce*. 
Vfnffl.     1254.,  add  to  *'  Gen,  C/iar.,  tjf.;"  The  following  fungi  are  found  on 
these  plants  : — Sphic^ria  agglomerkta  Pfrt.,  Urhdo  rincae  Dec.^  and 
Puccinia  Tincte  Berk,^  on  t^  Iraives. — J/.  J,  B,'* 
1256.,  before  App.  I.  add  :  — 

"  \inca  acviijt^ra  Bert.  Leaves  ovate«  acute  at  both  ends ;  margin  gla- 
brous. Segmeuta  of  the  calyx  narrow,  linear,  naked.  Segments  of  the 
corolla  oblique,  ovate-acuminate.  Flowering  in  March  and  April.  We  arc 
indebted  for  an  account  of  this  species  to  Signor  6.  Manetti,  oi  Monza.*' 

1258.,  after  the  paragraph  commencing  "  Tlte  Half-hardy  Specie*  oJPenplocn^* 
insert: — 
PhynitUMu*  dlbicani  llort ,  P  undulntus  tlorL^  is  a  hardy  climber,  from 
South  America,  which  has  stood  out  in  the  Vauxhall  and  Fulham  Nurseriot 
without  any  protection." 

BlGKON/Vc£vE. 

^^gffofiia.  1259.,  add  to  "  Gen,  Char.,  ^e.:**  Sphie'ria  p^cculus  Srhwem.t  S» 
Bign^nidr  8chwein.,  and  Dothfdea  Bignonitf  Fr.^jl/,  J.  B.** 

Tecoma  rmlican*.  Varieties,  T.  r.  2  mikjor.  1259.,  for  **  a  paler  ftcarlet,**  fOld 
•*  darker  scarlet." 

iSbLANAVsS. 

SflWiiMw.    1260,,  for  "  Chaho'wskw,**  reatl  *•  Orabo'wski^.'*  Adtl  to  "  Gen. 
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Prmttmthera  innanthot.  Page  1 28+., 
add  :  "  and  out  Jig.  2519/ 

rBRBBNA^CXJE. 

Vitex  mrtm.  1 286.,  odd  :  "  This  plant 

i«  in  the  Horticult\iral  So-  ^ 
aety*i  Garden." 

Clerodhtdrum  tptdotUrimum.  1 286 . , 
add  to  the  paragraph  :  **  This 
h:is  since  been  discovered  to 
be  the  same  as  C.  nquaniatum 
Vahl,  Bnt.  Reg.,  t.  649.  A 
native  of  China;  and  intro- 
duced in  1700." 

Atoj^m.  cttruMidra,  in  the  garden  of 
Sir  Walter  Ralcigh'n  hotMc, 
at  Youghal,  in  25  ft.  high, 
with  a  stern  3  in.  in  cOa- 
meter. 


PumUkGWA'CEM. 


Phmb^gn  capt^nru^  1287.,  introduce  after 
"  Bot.  Beg,,  t.  417.;"  "  and  our 
Jig.  2520.'* 

CnSNOPODlAVBAE. 

Kiriplex     H({/miw*.   1289.     This  Kpeciea 
is  abundant  in  a  wild  Rtate  about 
King  George's  Sound,  on  the  ex- 
treme nouth-west  of  Australia,  and  is  eaten  by  the  settlers  as  an 
agreeable  food. 
K6ck\A  prottrfUa,  1 291 .,  add  :  **  This  species  is  quite  hardy  in  the  Horticultural 
Society's  Garden.'* 

/'OL¥OONA'*ai«. 

Tragopyrum.  1 2*>4.,  before  the  parapraph  headed  **  T,  pdngmi**  introduce :  — 
"  T,  mariiima  Doug.     There  are  plant*,  raised  from  seeds  sent  home  by 
I>ouglas»  in  the  ilorlicultiiral  Society  a  Garden." 

XAURA'CKje. 

LaHnunobUii.  1298.  1.  I.,  add,  after  "Tauria;"  "It  is  not  really  wild 
in  any  part  of  Sicily,  though  it  grows  in  hedges  near  the  towns. 
{Comp,  Bot,  Mag.,  i.5].) 
End  of  the  jMragraph,  after  "  Knights  of  the  Round  Tahlt •,"  add  :  "  Tlie 
flowers  o(  the  sweet  bay  afford  the  hem  kind  of  honey,  and  are  nume- 
rously frequented  hv  bets.  The  blackbirds*  in  winter*  are  ^try  fond  of 
the  l>crrie«.  (HoMt  FL  Am.,  ii.  p.  66.)" 
L.  Sissafras.     1 3()3.,  before  "  Stafixiia*^  insert  r  — 

•'  Insectt  and  J'\tngi.  The  /*Hpllio  Hioneu#  Sm.  et  Abb.  Ins.of  Oeorgtat  t.2., 
and  our  ^^.  252  L,  the  black  swallow-tail  butterfly,  in  its  lar^n  state,  feeds  on 
the  leaves  of  t*ii«  tree.  Thr  fungi  arc  :  C'alocera  Lauri  Brot,,  llysterium  Lauri 
Fr,,  ^phKrinSauafiMM  Schwein.,  8.  pentagona /'rri .,  Actinuct^iltum  ^nenicfttus 
Fr,,  and  Sphic'ria  conferta  Se^wem.;  which  last  i«  also  found  on  L.  Bnaom,** 
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add :  *•  Professor  Link  observes  that  a  traveller  from  the  Island  of 

Riigen  to  Geneva  witl  only  find  this  plant  at  those  two  points,  where 
it  grows  abundantly,  but  h  nut  found  in  the  whole  intermediate 
space.  {Jam.  Journ.,  vol.  xii.  p,  305.)" 

Page  132B.  line  5.  from  the  bottom,  add:  '*  JEd^um  iiristolocbis  Schldch. 
is  found  on  the  leaves  of  both  species.*' 

£l?PBORB/y«*C£Jf. 

l^upUrbiBL  ip'moia.    1331.,     for  "  our /g.  1209.,"    read  "our  ^g.    1213." 
Add  at  the  boltoiti  of  the  page  :  — 
**  E.  MyrtinHct  and  E.  n'gida  are  in  the  Ilorticultural  Society's  Garden." 

3ujrut  $emjHrrtrirnt4.  I33B.  1.  S.  from  the  bottom,  after  full  stop,  add : 
•*The  most  interesting  garden  of  this  kind  now  exbting  in  England 
b  probably  that  in  the  grounds  at  Holland  House.  It  i£i  of  consider- 
able  size,  and  consists  of  two  parts,  divided  by  a  high  cloBcly  clipped 
hedge.  The  larger  portion  contains  parterres  of  embroidery  formed  of 
box,  in  the  manner  shown  in^'g.  1217. ;  and  in  the  smaller  garden  is 
the  crest  of  the  family,  a  fox,  with  a  legend  beJow,  all  formed  of 
box." 

1340.,  add  to  last  line,  omitting  full  stop :  "»  as  are  Sphs'ria  Bux'i  Dam.  in 
LUt.f  S.  atrovirena,  8.  Auxicola  Fr.^  Dothidea  puccinioirfr*  Fr,  Fusis- 
porum  i?Lixi  Fr.,  and  Blennona  Hiixi  Fr.  Sphse'ria  sangulnea  var. 
cicatrknim  Berk,  is  found  on  the  bark. — M,  J,  £," 

1 34-1.,  affcer  the  word  **  Statistics"  insert :  "  The  largest  box  trees  in  England 
are,  probalik,  two  at  Eyford  House,  near  Slow  in  the  Wold,  Glouces- 
tershire. The  height  of  both  trees  Ls  above  32  ft.,  and  tlie  branches 
sprinft  from  the  trunks  at  about  12  ft.  from  the  ground ;  the  trunks 
are  rather  more  than  2  ft.  in  ciicumferencc;  and  the  diameter  of  the 
space  covered  by  the  branches  of  the  largest  tree  is  20  ft,,  and  by 
ihose  of  the  smallest  about  If^  ft." 


V. 


2523 


2521 


JJalfJutrdy  Sprdr$  of  Euf*horb\hcem,  1342. 
Ptagi/inthH*  dtrarii'tiiuM,  Add:  "  and  our ^.  2524.*' 

"  Croton  To$nianiitJ'ii(m  Cunn.,  tind  our^^',  2523.,  is  a  native 
of  New  lialland,  which  was  introduced  tn  1824. 

"  Adelta  Aciddion  L..  and  ont  Jig.  '^'625.,  is  quite  hardy  among 
8  iroup  of  American  i?ncuceae  at  Syon.  It  is  a  native  of 
Jmomci,  EDd  introduced  in  1768*'* 


2625 


M.  nigra.  Page  l34o.,  add  to  I  12. :  "  J^.  2526.  is  a  sketch  of  a  remarkaJ 
black  mulberry  tree  at  Canterbury,  growing  on  the  land  fonnerly  cu 
a&  a  garden  by  the  monkii  of  St.  Augustine,  near  the  Gothic  cAiew 
yet  remaiiung  of  that  monaster)*.     Mr,  Masters,  nurserjiDf. 
terburyi  who  kindh*  sent  us  the  drawing  (bom  which  J!^,  ;d   -  >  .    >^ 


engraved,  conjectures  it  to  have  been  planted  by  the  elder  Tradescac 
who  was  once  gardener  to  Lady  Wootton,  at  Canterbary.  Ko  o-i 
remembers  to  have  seen  the  ori^nid  trunk  in  an  upright  positioD,  ai 
the  two  arms  shown  as  springing  from  it  have  now  become  lar^  tre< 
The  very  remarkable  mulberry  at  Battersea,  figured  in  our  Volum 
of  Pktea,  is  9up|)osed  to  be  SCM)  ^cars  old." 

M.  a&a,  Koirtiej.  \'M9.  M.  a.  Morettuma  is  in  the  Horticultui^  Socaeti 
Garden.  M.  a.  niacrophylla  Mr.  Gordon  thinks  different  tnxok  Jl 
hispanica,  the  former  having  much  the  laf^ger  leaves.  ^ 

13^.,  add  to  the  paragraph  entitled  '*  In*teU  mti  Diteases:**  4| 
Berkeley  mentions  Jgaricus  rhagadiosus  Fr^  Polyporua  Afori  I 
and  Stlcds  cocdnea  Fr.y  as  the  ^ngi  on  3/6ru8.*' 

BromMonitia  papi/rifera.  Fmietki.  13CI.,  add  :  —  m 

•*  •  J9.  /).*  Sfructu  Hbo  has  the  fruit  white."  ■ 

!3«52..  before  **  Staiutict**  add  :  "  Sphieria  peregrina  Moni,  u  found  ofl 
plant, 

}if*rT:y%  nrvwwjAM.  137  L,  add  to  paragraph  headed  **  ^ree,  Ckar.^  S^c. 
'■  Ml  (<ordon  informs  us  that  B.  acuminata  grows  much  larger  tl 
r>. .  1^  .^rrina,  and  bears  a  considermble  resemblance  to  a  Persian  liUi 
Htms,  Ki70.,  add  to  the  "  Statistics :"  "In  Suffolk,  at  Stutton  Rectory, 
>cnrs  old,  it  is  30  ft.  high,  with  two  stems,  each  about  3\' 
arcumfcrcnce." 

Vima'czm. 

.  tpettris,  1378.,  add  to  "  VariHieM : " — 
'MXJ.  c.   19    nma     Hort.    is,  B4r.    Gordon    informs  us,  a 
tinct  variety^  not  Rowing  abote  2  ft-  high  in   10  or  12  _ 
plant  in  the  HorOcuhurS  Society's  Garden,  when  taken  up 
rejnoved,  was  found  to  have  a  *^^^  running  along  the  suiface  of  th 
ground,  which  measured  between  7  ft.  and  8  ft.  long." 
1390.,  icwcrt  bt;fore  "  lUcmdcd  Blmt:  "  -;  .  .       ^ 
"  nr  Fitnj^  on  the  Am  are  •-  A^cxxs  «\nianus  fiuii.  {E.  of  Pi 


J,  rulpimi 
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teontna  Sckwein.,  P.  libulifonub  BoU.^  8phs'rta  Btellul^U  Fr, ;  8.  dmsc|>ta 
Fr.,  but  not  confined  to  elms ;  S,  ciliiita  Pert.,  found  also  on  the  akler  ;  K. 
nielastrclnna  i*V.,  S,  hypodi^nnia  -F/.,  i5>.  naucosa  Ft, ;  S.  wlrnea  AV/rjmH.,  on 
^nmtis  americina;  S.  cuhicularis  Fr.,  C3'tlhpora  carbonacea  Fr.,  Dotlifflea 
U'lmiFr.  (E.  of  Plants,  l(i467,),  D.  astroSdea  Btvk.,  Rhyttaina  U'Uu'i  Fr., 
ALSteroma  f/'Imi  Greo.,  Hyphelia  fusca  Fr.,  Tijiularia  lulva  Utcv.,  Septaria 
f  "Imi  Fr,,  on  leaves.— A/.  J.  £." 

Page  1394'.  line  6.,  for  **  Gredington,"  read  **  GredUngtoo." 
1.  29.,  for  "  Stoakpole/'  read  "  Stackpok*" 
t.  42„  for  •*  Harwoud."  rea<l  "  Howard,'* 
StaiixHet.  1^3.  1.  11.,  for  "the  Oxford  Botanic  Garden,"  read  "Magdalen 

College  Grove;  "  and  for  '*  2ft.  10  in.,"  read  "  10ft,'* 
U.  americana.  144J6.,  add  to  "  Varittiei :  **■ — 

*' U.  a.  I»falm  variegtitii  Hort.  ^ — There  are  trees  tn  the  Horticultural 
Society's  Garden," 
1407.  I.  J  9.,  after  "  (Aftc/tatuc,)"  in>»crt :  "It  was  under  a  magnificent  tree 
of  this   species,  that    Penn  signed  the  treaty  with  the  American 
Indiana.'* 

Juglanda'cb^. 
J^ghtm.  1*22.,  aaer  "  Deicription;*  add  :  — 

**  Numerous  fungi  are  found  on  trees  of  this  genus,  the  principal  of  which 
are  :  Ou  J,  r^a,  Polj^porus  aJligatus  Fr.,  Fezllza  roseola  Fr.,  Sphai'ria  tubu- 
lina  A.  et  S*,  also  on  tne  fir ;  S.  lixivia  Fr.t  S,  eschartiides  Fr.,  S.  ./ugtandis 
Fr.;  8.  lept<Sstyla,  on  leaves;  S.  /uglandicola  Fr.^  on  leaves;  jTfucor  J^ugMn- 
difl  Fr.,  on  nuts;  Botrytis atrata  Fr.,  also  on  horsechestnut.  On  J.  nigra,  or 
some  American  species,  are  :  Hydimm  Hiraantta  Schufcin.^  Fexiza  Erinaceus 
Schttfein.,  Cypella  p^ndula  FV.,  iiphieVia  *coparia  Schwem.t  Hyaterium  puli- 
cire  ^  JuglAndb  Schwem.^M.  J.  B.*' 
Cdrya  d/da,  1448.  I.  12.,  add  to  paragraph  :  '* /Igfiricus  nJger  Schnmn.^  and 

Spha'ria  ju^landlcola  Schwtin.,  are  found  on  this  Mpecies," 
FtcTQcdrt/ti  cattcoMca,   I4>62.,  add  to  "  IdeHiiJicaiion : "  **  Mey.  Vera.  Pflanx. 

Cauc,  p.  134." 
1.  31.,  for   "at  the  foot  of  Caucasus/'  read  ^'on  Mount  CaucasuM,  at 

an  devatiou  of  900  ft," 

Salicacex. 

S^IU,    1 484..  before  "  The  Studtf  of  the  Species,"  insert :  — 

"  Funifi.  ^garicus  epichysium  Pln^  A.  Dunal»  Dec,  A,  xalkinus  PiTt.i  A. 
drbicus  Fr,,  at  roots;  A.  traniilucena  i><T. ;  Canthaf^lhis  cupularis  Fr.,  on  S. 
/jhyltcifiilia ;  DiedHlea  /aligna  Fr.,  D.  suavi^olens  Fr. ;  D.  rulK'Scena  A.  et  S., 
on  leaves;  Polypoms  fumosus  Fr.,  P.  suaveolcns Fr.,  P.odorus  fy.,  P.  coii- 
chatus  Fr.,  P.  ralicinus  Fr.;  //ydnuin  c^llsuj'^um  Fe-r*.,  also  on  pine;  Pczvm 
poriajr<>rmi5  fJec.;  P.  anienti  Batsch,  on  catkins;  P.  ianlirum  Fr.,  P.  salitt'lla 
Fr.,  P.  flcxclla  var.  Fr.,  Ditiola  sulcata  Fr,,  Tv'ropaiiis  *aligna  Fr.,  Cenangium 
fuligindnura,  Stktia  Lecanora  Fr.,  8,  pelvlcola  iFr.,  Crypt ouiyces  Wauchfi  Grcv. 
{E.  of  Plants,  16289.),  Trcmellft  indecOra  SommerfeU,  Exidia  recifca  Fr.,  i^de- 
rotium  ^rcinura  Fr.,  SphacVia  ctinfluens  Ttnie,  S-  corruj^'ata  Chev.,  also  on 
poplar;  «.  bullkta  Pen.,  also  on  baxel ;  S.  nubcutanea  Wakl.,  on  S./jhylictfolia; 
S.  Ralicella  Fr.,  S,  tessclla  Pers. ;  S.  *alk  ina  Fr., al*o  on  the  vine;  S.  ccntrfpetm 
Fr.,  S.  dolosa  Fr.,  S.  accrvitiB  Motig.,  S.  bvs»lseda  Tude  :  8.  papiU^ita  Sehum,, 
un.Silii  Jnujiii*;  8.  nmiiioldea  Fr.,  S.  truncata  Fr.,  i!>.  hainiatorhyncha  Somm., 


8.  itaiina  Fr.-,  8.  cbpreaj  Z>r<^.,  and  8.  «dicicola.  on  leaves ;  Spharroncrna 
cylindricum  Fr.. olso  on  the  oak;  CytU|>ora  xaniho-pcmia  Fr. ;  C,  m^>^  Pr., 
also  on  the  hazel;  l»h6mu  rolfgna  Fr.,  Uoibtdea  parad6xa  tr.,  Mliytlsma 
luAxiraum  Fr.-,  U.  wlicinum  Fr.  («vn.  Xyloma  xalicmum  Grrt'.  i.  IIH.,  an^ 
E.  of  Phnis,  16400,),  on  leaves;  hiacidiuni  luctnuitum  F;„on  lcuvf»;  P 
carbonaccuin  Fr.,  Hv^tcriinudltpucum  Fr.-,  H.  vcrilcolur  i-r.,  on  i.  ha-^t-t* 
ivMi\  .V.  afhiiscula.  AJMo«poriuni  -Valicis  h'x.,   HchninLlK».|x)ruim  smipicx  As. 
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H.  clarulfgerum  Fr ,  on  S,  iilba;  Sporotrichum  fohiiin  Fr.^  S.  ralicinutn  Fr., 

Fusbp^rium  ebulliens  Fr.,  on  «?.  molHssima ;  Nffim&apora   incarnate  Dam^ 

Con6pk-a  clncrea  Pert. ;  LYedo  mixta  Lk.^  U.  8alic«ti  SchJcck/^  U,  cpitc^£x^ 

U.  capreurum  Dec,^  and  Puccfnia  S'olicum  Lk.,  on 

leaves.— .1/.  J.  Br 

S.  bahyloiiica,  Varietiei.   Page  1514.,  after  "  S.  A. 

iV«/w/eotta,"  add :  "May  10th,  we  received 

specimens  from  the  brickfield  at  Hanwdl, 

Pope's  Villa,  and  the  Twickenham  Botanic 

Garden,  in  blossom  ;  all  with  female  flowers.** 
S.  nigra.    1529.,    add  to   the   parngraph  headed 

"  Spec.  Char.,  c^c. :  "  "  In^^.  2527,  a  shows 

S.  nigra,  and  b  S.  /igustrina."  2527 

S.  wnicofor.     1541.,  add  to  list  of  Engruvbun:  "owTfe.  SoSS.** 
1602.  After*;  App.  i.,"  add:  — 
♦•  S.  coluteliidet  Mirb.  Mu8,,  vol.  xiv.  t.  20.,  and  our  jffg.  25S9.,  has  the 
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leaves  elliptic,  blunt,  termlnatecl  by  small  raocros,  quite  entire,  gUdaroias,  on 
short  footstalks,  wedgc-shaned  and  oblique  at  the  base,  glaucous  beneath. 
Male  catkins  appearing  with  the  leaves,  oblong-conical,  interrupted  at  the 
base.  Stamens  8—12.  Filaments  unequal.  (Mirbcf.)  A  shrub  or  tr«c,  a 
native  of  SeoeguJ,  where  it  was  disiovered  by  M.  Perodet.  Leaves  from 
^  in.  to  1  in.  in  length,  and  from  3  to  5  lines  in  breadth  ;  rounded  at  the 
tip.  Female  not  kno^^n.  (p.  463.)" 
1602.,  add  to  Kindj(  of  Sdiix  not  introduced: — 

S.  sitchcmiM  Hort.  is  mentioned  in  the  Man  dc  PAcad.  det  Sden.  Peter^h.^ 
as  quoted  in  Ann.  det  Sden.  Nat.f  2d  aer.,  t.  iii.  p.  237. 

Vopidut.  1637.  1.  18.,  after ''surface"  add,  omitting  full  stop  :  ";  the  buds 
are  alao  without  gum.** 
Last  line  but  one,  add  :  "  The  flavour  of  the  herbage  of  P.  nigra  and  P. 
fastigiiita,  when  bruised,  is  very  peculiar;  and  the  smell  of  a  dried 
branch  resembles  that  of  the  common  walnut." 
163^.  1.  9.  from  the  bottom :  "  The  following  list  of  fungi  found  on  the 
species  of  this  genus,  has  been  sent  to  us  by  the  Rev.  M.  J.  Berkeley : 
—  i^gdricus  BatturriF  Fr.,  A.  haustellaris  Fr,^  Danlalea  anguslata  Fr., 
Polyporus  populinus  Fr.,  P.  <c^astaneus  Fr,,  Theltphora  tlocculenta 
iv-.,  T,  roKca  Pert.^  T.  auaveolens  Fr.,  Pczha  sceptrum  BaUch,  in 
poplar  groves ;  P.  corticalis  Pcrs.^  also  on  the  oak  ;  P.  spadicen  Pert, ; 
P.  caucus  Reh.^  on  catkins;  Stlctis  ocellata  Fr.,  8.  farinosa  Fr. ;  S. 
rhodolcuca  Somm,,  also  on  pine  cones;  Sclerotium  inclusum  S,  rt  JT,, 
8.  jt>opulneum  Fr.,  on  leaves ;  S.  rhiaomorpha  Fr.,  S.  protuberans  Fr, 


Sphte 
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jVialigniota  Fr.,  S.  itneirina  5ohih*.,S.  operta  Schmidt,  S.  joopulina 
,  S.  mutila  Fr.^  S.  ceutliocarpa  Fr.,  S.  exilis  .4.  et  5.,  S.  niacul&ria 
Fr.,  S.  trerniilsB'cola  Fr.,  S.  frondicola  Fr.,  on  leaves;  C^tispora  chry- 
sospcnna  Fr.,  on  leaves;  Phoma  filura  Fr.,  Duthidea  sphseroides  Fr, ; 
Phacfdiiim  fimbriatuiii  Schmidt.,  on  leaves ;  Hystcrium  emergens  Fr., 
Did^mium  serpula  Fr.,  Ferichae'na  /^opiilina  Fr.,  Hypbelia  rdsea  Fr. ; 
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Periapdrium  inacutare  Fr.^  Uredo  olldchroa  Lk^   U,  cyllndrica  Straust 

(alao  on  the  birch),  and  U.  sgeiina  Schlecht.,  on  leaves. 
P.  alha.  Page  163&..  add  to  "  Spec.  Char. :"  "  The  leaves  of  P.  Alba,  and  all 

ita  varieties,  are  not  folded  in  the  bud,  and  the  buds  are  without  gum  " 
P,  tremula.  Geography.     1647.  I.  9.,   add,  after  full  stop  :    "  It  is  found  on 

Mount  Etna,  at  the  height  of  ooOO  ft.  (Cow.  Bot.  Mag.,  i.  p.  91./* 
P.faitigiata.    1661.  I.  !().,  dele  "  said  to  be;"  and 

1.  1 1., after  '*  Hinmlayas,"  add,  "where  it  was 

found   by  Dr.  Royle;"  and  for  "  to  have 

been,'*  read  "was.**  I.  16.  after  full  stop,  add: 

**  Near  Pavta  was  till  lately  a  very  large  iH>[dar, 

into  which  Francis  I.  struck  his  sword,  after 

losing  the  buttle  of  Pavia." 
1669. 1.  13.,  add :  "  The  wood  is  little  used  in  Britain; 

but  in  Ilaniptrhirc,  Vancouver  tclb  us,  thin 

strips  or  ^ihavings  of  it  are  employcil   tor 

niakbg  chip  hata.     (Surpey,  &c.,  p.  300,)'* 
P.  baUanufera.  1673.,  add  to  '*  Engravingt :  "   "  and 

our^g.  2530.  from  Pall.  Ron." 

Jetula'cejj. 

AUnut.  1686.,  add  to  the  paragraph  headed  **  Ac' 
ddent*tlniectt^and  Diseaset:^^  **  The  follow- 
ing list  of  fungi  on  the  common  alder,  and  on  plants  of  this  genus* 
has  been  sent  to  us  by  the  Ilcv.  M.J.  Berkeley  :—i4giricu3  *alidnu8 
ji  beryllua  Pert.^  A.  alnicola  Fr.^  MeruUus  cdnfluens  Schwein.,  M.Tiiveua 
Somm,^  M.  crispatus  M'ulL^  ciedalea  ui<5!li»  Somm^.  Pol^porus  Nccsii 
Fr.jf/ytlnumpudorinun)Fr.,on  i^^nus  incina;  H.viride'Frv,H.stipaturn 
Fr.,  Ridolom  pendulum  Fr.,  Thel^phora  olnea  fV.,  Clavaria  cont6rta 
Nolnisk.,  Fe/txa  uiceolus  A.  et  S.,  P.  phiala  Scftum. ;  P.  complaoata  Fr.^ 
on  J'lnus  cordiita;  T/mpanis  olnea  Fr.,  Tremella  fimbriata  Pe«.,  Scle- 
rotiuui  olivacemn  Fr.,  NiduKiria  denudata  Ft\;  Sphie^ria  lutea  A.  ei  S., 
also  on  the  willow  ;  S.  verruceJIa  Fr.,  S.  huffuaa  Fr.,  S.diatrypa  Fr.;  S, 
frit  Fr. ;  also  on  AVginfyo/raxinifolium ;  S.  thelebola  Fr.,  S.  mucosa  Fr,, 
8.  ditopa  Fr.;  S.  olnea  Fr.,  on  leaves j  Cytlspora  itro-virens  Fr^ 
Dothldea  alnea  Fr.  and  D.  rhytismoides  Fr.^  on  leaves ;  Pbaddium 
tfbeum  Fr.,  Pcrispdrium  ulneum  Fr.,  A'nthina  dicbotoum  Fr.** 

App.  i.    (Jt/trr  Spcdti  of  A'tnut.     1690.,  add  ;— 
«  A.  acumtfuUa  Hum.  et  Bonpl^  Mdm.  Mus^  voL  adv.  p,  464.  t.  2fi.,  and  our 


«53« 


fig.  253  L,  has  ihc  leave*  ovale,  or  ovate-oblong,  acuininauj,  roundish  at  the 
bttae,  douhly  serrated,  glahrouii  alwivc  j  the  veins  downy  beneath.  Panicle 
naked.  Female  cnlkinu  tcrminuL  (M/rA.;  A  trtie,  a  native  of  Peru,  where 
it  was  found  by  L>ouibry,  and  uIm»  by  HuuilKilUt  and  Bonplaiid.  Leaves 
fniin  3in.  to  6  in .  long,  imd  from  1 J^  in.  to  3  iti.  broikl. 
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*•  A.  casiatteafv/ia  Mifb.  Mem.  Mus.,  vol.  xiv.  t.  21.,  Jind  our  Jig,  2^32^  tws 
the  leaves  oblong-elliptic^  bJunt^  repand ;  or  oblong- lttnc«x>ta£c,  eroso-deotaE« 

1)eUolate;  glabrous  above;  the  axils  of  the  veins  downy  beneath.  Paoicie 
eiify  at  the  base^     Male  catkins  leafy,  erect.     (^MirhcLJ    A  tree,  found  by 

Donibcy,  near  Tarma,  in  Peru.     Leaves  from  3  in.  to  5  in,  long,  and  from  10 

to  15  lines  broad.    Stipules  Hniall,  glabrous,  inembranaceoiis,  linear-lanceolate. 

Male  catkins  from  1  in.  to  2  in.  lon^,  more  slender  than  in  A,  glutioosa,  and 

4  or  5  in  a  panicle.      Female  catkins  about  2  lines  long,  4  or  5  on  a  common 

p«dicel.     (Mem,  Afus.,  xiv.  p.  464,)" 

l^tuki  alba.  Page  17(>4.,  add  to  the  list  of  fungi:  "Besides  tlie  species 
nienlioned  obove,  Mr,  Berkeley  infurras  us  that  the  Ibllowin^  are  found 
upon  the  birch :  —  i-fgaricus  torul6*ua  Pert.^  A,  pubnonanus  Pr»,  A, 
ilgidus  jFr.,  A.  Hngens  Fr.,  Diedalea  albida  /•>.,  D.  discolor  Fr,, 
Polyporua  cludneus  Fr.,  P.  pubescens  Fr. ;  P.  nldulans  Fr,^  also  on 
the  beech  j  P.  anooeus  Fr.,  /Jydnum  divmiJens  Fr.,  H,  leoninum 
/•>.,  H,  corru^tum  Fr.f  H.  aurcum  Fr.^  H.  subc4rneum  Fr.,  H. 
cristulatuin  Fp',,  H.  argiitum  Fr.,  //.  aubtile  Fr.,  Thelephora  sorcdides 
Fr.,  T.  anth6chroa  Fr^  T.  niucida  Fr.^  T.  conrtueus,  Ptziza,  Schuma- 
cher! Fr.»  Patellaria  olivaceo-virens  Fr.,  Bul^ria  pellucens  Fr.,  Ce- 
nangium  pulver&ceuin  Fr.  j  C.  urciolua  Fr.,  also  on  the  heath ;  C.  ^ctuU: 
Fr.,  Tremetia  elegans  Fr.\  Exfdia  repanda  Fr.^  also  on  the  alder; 
Sphse'ria  virgultoruaj." 

J^.frtaieottt,  1705. 1.  23  for  "SchriJ!.,"  read  "  Schrankr 

B.  papyrdcea.  1709.  1.  Ut.froni  the  bottom,  for  "  Gard,  Mag.,  vol.  xi.  p.  407.,'* 
read  "  Gard.  Mag.,  vol.  vi.  p.  405.** 

Qjaircus.     1720.,  1.  96.,  for  "Part  IV.  of  this  work.**  read  "our  Bncych- 

p€Pdia  of  ArhoricuUurc," 
<^.  ictfi/ijidra.     1736.  I  II.,  add  :  '*  In  the   Firtt  Annual  Report  of  the   Edin- 
burgh  Botanical  Socictt^,    p.   35.,  Dr.  Graham  states  that  be  found 

three  varieties  of   oaks  on  the  banks  of  Loch    LoroonJ  ;    and 

they  are  the  same  as  those  figured  in  Martvr's  Flvra  Rustico,  t 

n.  and  12." 
1.  '^^.,  add,  after  full  stop  :    "  At  Wobum  Abbey." 
174G.  1.21.,  for  '•  Great  part  of  the  Forest  of  Ardennes,'*  &l\,  read  :  "  In 

district  of  Warwickshire,  called  the  Forest  of  Arden,   are  several 

woods  which  consist  almost  entirely,"  &.c. 
J  773.,  add  lo  the  paragraph  headed"  Ircinnd:**  "We  have  been  informed  by 

Sir  Robert  Batcson,  that  there  is  an  oak  in  Bel  voir  Park,  in  the 

county  of  Down,  which  is  suppoi^cd  to  be  above  a  thousMind  years  old. 

Its  trunk  measures  2^  ft.  in  circumference,  at 

6  ft.  from  the  ground  ;  and  its  branches  cover  a 

space  the  diameter  of  which  is  70  ft," 
1790.  L  1.,  for  *•  we  know  tree,"  read  "we  know  no 

tree." 
IBOtf.  I.  14.  from  the  bottom,  for  "small  ones,"  read 

"  small  arms,'* 
1818.  I.  23.. add:  "  Sc%tus  nygmje'us  (sec  p.  1390.) 

is  said  to  have  destroyed  80,000  young  trees  in 

the  Do  is  de  Boulogne." 
1831.,  before   the  pafagraph    beginning    "  Tlie  other 

lichens,'*  insert :  "  U'xitcu  barbuta,  Ac/i.  Sj^n,, 

1^6. ;   Ziehen    barbalus   Linu,^   articulatus   li 

Fug.  Bot.,  t.  258.  f.  2.  ;  and  our  Jig,  2533.,  is 

also  found  on  the  oak.** 
1837.,  add  to  first  paragraph  :  *'  In  addition  to  the  above,  the  Rev.  M*  J 

Berkeley  has  sent  us  the  following  list  of  fungi  found  on  the  oak  :  Agk- 

ricus  dasypus  Prrx. ;  /f.speireus  Fr.  also  beech  j  A.  chnma  J9o#c,  A.  p?o- 

flitus  Fr.;  A,  tosulalus  /?«//.,  also  on  pine  ;  A.  ilfcinna  Drr,,  on  Q.  rit%  -, 
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Daedalea  aurea  Fr.^  D.  serpens  Fr^  Pol/poms  frondosus  Fr.,  P.  giganleus 
Fr.,  P.  cristtttus  Fr.,  P.  graveolens  Sc/twdn.,  P.  rutilans,  Fr.^  P.  croceus 
Fr.,  P,  micans  Ehr.,  //ydnuni  ^yucrcinum  Fr,,  Tqicx  sinuosus  jpr.,  I.  derormis 
Fr.,  Il;kluliim  mol^re  Fr.,  E.  B^trytiB,  Fr.»  Thelcphora  diacirdrmis  iirr., 
T.  caaditb  Schwein,,  T.  fmstulata  Fr.,  Clavaria  an6inala  Fr.,  Cal6cera  glos- 
aoides  Fr. ;  Fezixa  caIyciP6rini8  Fr.,  on  leaves ;  F.  cinnam6mea  Dec.^  and 
P.  parpiirea  Fr.,  on  stumps  j  F.  crratica  Fr,^  P.  ceracolla  Fr.,  l\  ferru- 
pmea  ScA«m.,  F  oUvhcea  BaUch,  P.  melanopha^'a  Fr.,  F.  comprcsaa  A.tt  S. ; 
F.  incli^sa  Frri.,  also  upon  sallow;  Ditiola  volvuta  Fr.,  Cenangtum  trian- 
gulurc  Fr.,  C.  turgiduni  Fr.^  Sticds  hysterina  Fr„  8.  alba  Fr.,  Treiuella 
irondosa  BulL  Fr.,  Agyrium  nigricans  Fr. ;  Nidularia  farcta  Fr.,  alao  on  pine; 
SpKse'ria  collicutosa  Scku^n.,  on  Q,  lyruta;  H.  succenturi^ta  Tode,  alto 
upon  otiier  trees ;  8.  atropunct^ta  Schwetn.^  on  Q.  l^Tata ;  8.  scabroaa  Dec., 
S.  mfemalis  if*.,  8.  MichelwJmi  Fr.;  8.  gyrosa  Schwdn.,  also  on  beech;  8. 
Qiiercuum  Schwtin.^  on  Ainerican  species ;  8.  mutabilis  Pert. ;  8.  candscens 
Pen.,,  also  on  beech;  S,  ordin^ta  Fr,  8.  seriata  Fr.,  S.  ovofdea  Fr.,  8. 
indbilis  Tode,  8.  latcricolla  Dec,  8,  vilis  Fr.,  S.  strtcta  Pert, ;  8.  barbata 
Pert.,  on  leaves;  8.  myriadea  Dec,  on  leaves;  Sphieroncmapyrifornie  Fr. ; 
Cytfspora  guttifera  Fr.,  also  on  hazel ;  Phacidium  caliciforme  Fr. ;  Hysterium 
varium  Fr. ;  H.  flexuosuini  Schum,,  also  on  plum  ;  H.  punctiforme  Fr.,  on 
leaves ;  Rhydsma  micrcinum  Rudolphi,  on  Quercus  cocclfera ;  Didenna 
ramosiim  FL  Dan.,  Physarum  piceum  Fr.;  Arc/ria  ochroleuca  Fr.,  also  on 
beech  ;  Pcrichtc^na  rju/rciaa  Fr. ;  Licea  luberea  Fr.,  on  cork  ;  Dichosporium 
Bggre^jatmii  AV«,  FVysiphe  eplxylon  Schlecht.,  A'nthina  purpurea  Fr.,  A. 
peniciUata  Fr. ;  (Edem'ium  ramdsura  Fr.,  also  on  Andromeda  arborea  ;  Myx- 
otrichum  caj'sium  Fr.,  HeUcosporium  vegetura  JVrei,  H.  obscurum  Corda, 
}Ielminthos])6nuni  subuli^cuni  NecM,  H.  mkrotrichum  Corda  ;  Dactyiium  can- 
didum  Nee$  ;  Fusfdium  flavo-virens  Ditm.,  and  F.  griseum  DUm.,  on  leaves ; 
Psilonia  glauca,  also  on  beech;  P,  maculeefiSnnis  Fr.,  also  on  lime;  Na;- 
maspora  nncr<3spora  Dec,  also  on  hornbeam ;  8tilb<5spora  rhaddspora  Fr., 
Sporid^smmtn  ciliatum  Corda,** 

Page  1837.  line  4.  from  the  bottom,  after  "  In  Kent,"  add  ;  **  At  Knole  is  a 
very  remarkable  tree,  which  has  been  called  the  Old  Oak  for  more  than 
two  centuries.  Us  height  is  only  42  ft.,  but  its  girt,  at  4  ft.  from  the 
ground,  is  28  ft,  and  the  diameter  of  the  space  covered  by  its  branches 

\m  ft." 

Q.  C^rris.  Varietkt.    1848.,  Before  "  Q.  C,  3 
variegeUa"  introduce:  — 
"  Q.  C.  2  ktdmdta.  Jig.  2534.  —  There  is 
a  fine  tree  of  this  very  remarkable 
variety  in    Hackwood    Park,   from 
which  specimens  have  bc^en  kindly 
ient  to  Ufl  by  Lady  Bolton," 
Q.  keteroph^Ua.     1894.  Mr.  Gordon  informs 
us   timt  there  is  an   oak  under  this 
name  in  the    Horticultural  Society's 
Ciarden,  received  from  Bartrarn*8  Bo- 
tanic Garden ;  and  that  he  thinks  it  a  variety  of  Q,  Fhellos. 
Q.  VhcUot.     1897,  I.  15.,  add  :  "  Fhalas'na  Polynh^nmi  Abb.  and  Sm.  Ins.  of 
tleor.,  t,  47.,  and  our^.  2535.,  the  peacoclk  emperor  moth,  feeds,  in  the 
larva  state,  on  this  and  other  kinds  of  oaks." 
Q.  Ballota.    1906. 1.  33.,  afler  full  stop,  add  :  **  Mr.  Gordon  informs  us  that 
phuita  have  been  raised  in  the  Horticultural  Bociety^s  Garden,  from 
acorns  collected  by  M«  Vilmorin  from  the  troe  ballota  in  the  Jardin 
des  Plantes :  and  that  they  appear  to  be  identical  with  Q.  gramuntia, 
and  the  Q.  hisponica  of  Captain  Cook." 
Q.  virviu.  1918.,  add  to  "  Synonjfmrt .  "  "  Q.  hemisphseVica  of  Bartnun's  Botanic 

Garden." 
Q,  terntia.    1936.,  add  to  paragraph  ,  **  Plants  of  this  specie*  were  brought  to 
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elevation  of  from  4000  ft.  to  near  the  regions  of  perpetual  snow.  The 
trei?8  are  all  evergreen  in  iheir  native  country.  Thev  nave  entire  leave* 
in  the  manner  of  Q,  PhtAlaa  ;  but,  as  the  leaves  of  this  spedes,  as  we 
have  lecn  in  p.  1895,»  vary  much  as  the  plants  grow  up,  tneir  ultimate 
forms  maybe  lobate  like  those  of  Q.  virens  (see  p,  1919. J,  which,  a» 
there  shown,  are  also  entire  when  young.  If  the  reader  will  look  over 
the  figures  of  Mexican  ooks,  given  between  p.  1941.  and  p.  1949.,  he  will 
find  some  species  resembling  (^.  Phellos,and  some  resemhhng  Q.  virens. 
Vdgus.     Page  1949.,  after  last  line,  insert  :  — 

"  Professor  MirbeL,  in  the  Mttmira  du  Miuce^  makes  the  following  obser- 
vations on  this  genus:  — *  The  introduction  into  the  genus  FhgM%  of  three  or 
four  species  which  had  not  been  described  modifies  the  generic  character,  and 
authorises  the  diviJiion  of  the  group  into  two  distinct  sections,  as  follows  :  — 
"*Gen,  Char.    Flowers  monoecious, —  Mule,  solitary  or  in  aggregate  heads. 
Perianth  simple*  membranaceous,  Uleaved  ;  stamens  f* — M).— Female,  twin 
or  tcmal.  in  a  4-partite  cupule-      Perianth  simple,  adherent,  6-toothed. 
Ovary  S-celled,  each  cell  containing  2  ovules.    Style  1,  short.    Stigmas  3, 
awl-shaped.  — Fruit  3-angled,  I-cclled,  l-«eeded.  Seed  pendulous.  Radicle 
turned  to  one  side,  short.     Cotyledons  thick,  fleshy,     Perisperm  none. 
**  *  Sect.  I.    Cupule  muricatc,  capsuliform.     Ovaries  included.     Young 
leaves  plicate. 

••  *  F&gah  sylvitica. 
ferruginea. 
obliqua. 
"'Sect.   II.  Cupule  involucriform  j  segments  narrow Jaciniate.  Ovariea 
laterally  exserted.     Young  leaves  not  i)licatc. 
" '  i^us  Dombev*. 

dubia.* 
"  Mirbcl  adds  that  he  cites  *  neither  antnrctica  Fortier^  nor  F.  cochinchi- 
ncnsis  Lour.,  nor  the  Fhgus  which,  according  to  Ctmningham  (A7/i^*Ji  Survrt/ 
of  the  CoatU  of  Australia,  i.  p.  158.),  p-ows  in  Van  Diemen's  Land,  The 
description  of  the  first  is  nothing,  bet-uuiie  the  female  flower  is  not  vet  known. 
The  description  o(^  the  second  is  so  far  from  giving  an  accurate  Idea  of  the 
tree  seen  by  Loureiro,  that  we  may  doubt  whether  or  not  it  is  a  Fagus  ;  and 
the  species  of  Van  Diemen's  Land,  mentioned  by  Cunningham,  has  neither 
been  described  nor  named.'  (Altrb.  in  Mem,  Mua,,  xiv.  p.  472.)  The/agus 
mentiorved  by  Cunningham  is  probably  the  /•'.  Actiiloides,  as  that  is  stated 
by  Backhouse  (Gard.  Mag.^  vol,  xi,  p.  40.;  and  Comp.  to  Boi.  Mag.,  vol.  ii. 
p.  40.)  to  be  found  wild  in  Van  Diemen's  Land." 

F,  syhaHctt,  1970.  I.  16,  from  the  bottom,  insert :  "The  marriage  beech  at 
Inverarv,  of  which  we  have  been  favoured  with  a  drawing  by  our  friend 
W.  A.  Vesfield,  Esq.,  from  which ^g.  2536.  u  engraved,  is  another  ex- 
amnle  of  inosculation  ;  the  arm  whicti  unites  the  two  trees  being  about 
20  ft.  from  the  ground. 

*'  The  beech  tree  is  a  non-conductor  of  lightning;  and  so  notorious 
is  the  fact  in  America,  that  the  lndian?i,  whenever  tJbe  sky  wears  the  ap- 
fiearance  of  a  thunder-stonn,  leave  thetr  purttuits,  and  take  refiige  under 
the  nearest  beech  tree.  In  Tennessee,  the  people  consider  it  a  com- 
plete protection.  Dr.  Bccton,  in  a  letter  to  Dr.  Mitchell,  states  that 
the  bc«eh  tree  is  never  known  to  be  struck  by  atmospheric  electricity, 
while  other  ireca  are  ofken  shivered  into  splinters.  (American  Paper, 
as  quoted  in  Mam,  Chvtiu  October  21,  1«37,)  " 
1976 ,  insert,  after  the  paragraph  headed  "  Lichens:'*  — 

"  The  following  list  of  additional  fungi,  found  on  the  beech,  has  been 
sent  to  us  by  the  Rev.  M.  J,  Berkeley :  —  .4g4ricu»  supinus  Fr.  ;  A. 
eortic^  Fr.,  also  on  hazel;  A,  spodoleticus  Fr.,  A.  ursinus  Fr.,  A, 
fluxilia  Fr.  ;  A.  nidutana  Pen,,  also  on  birch  ;  A.  atrocseruleus  Fr., 
A.  planus  Fr.,  A.  n^nus  Pert.,  A.  hispl dolus  Fr„  A.  pllieidus  Fr.,  A.  Linkii 
Fr.,  A.   reiiculatus  Pert.,  A.   aleiiriatus  fV.,   A.   ephebius    Fr.,  A.  VAhln 
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8chum.»  A,  bysfllsedas  Per*.,  A.  nucisedui  Fr.,  Daedalea  variegata  Fr^  D. 
fcrmgiriea  Schum.^  D.  latiasima  Fr.»  Pol/porus  umbellatus  Fr.,  P.  14ctetu 
/'V.,  P.  dichrous  Fr,,  P.  subspadiceus  Fr.,  P,  nitidlus  Fr.,  P.  purpijreus  Fr^ 
P.  rhodeltua  Fr.,  P.  vitrcus  Fr.^  P.  farinullus  Fr,  j  //ydnuni  Ramaria  Fr, ;  H, 
cirrhatiiin  Pers.^  also  on  oak ;  //.  fusco-Ktrum  Fr. ;  H.  diuphanum  Schrad^ 
also  on  birch ;  //.  obtusum  Srhrad.f  H.  squalinura  Fr-,  I'rpex  lucteiLS  Fr,,  L 
carneus  Fr,,  liadulum  Eagineura  Fr.,  Thelephora  ciliata  Fr.,  T,  pimicea  A* 
et  5.,  T,  piibera  Fr.,  Fezjza  plumbca  Fr^  P.  gemmata  Schum. ;  F.  caniliAris 
Fr.^  on  leaves  ;  P.  fusceacens  Pits.,  P.  mdaxantha  Fr.^  P,  crucibuluQi  SaUcA^ 
P.  knticularts  Bull,,  P.  lyteo-viirens  Fr.,  P.  discifurmis  Fr. ;  P.yaginea  Pert., 
on  mafiC;  Ditiola  paraddxa  Fr.^  Solenia  Candida  Fr.  ;  Sclerotiuna  />eziz£forroe 
Schum,,  on  leaves;  S.  tniDcorum  Todt,  Periola  hirsika  P>.,  Polyaogiura 
umbrinum  Fr.,  SphaeVia  polyuiorpha  Pert, ;  S.  carp^phila  Per*.,  on  mast ; 
8.  corniformis  Fr,,  S,  cobasTens  Pets.,  S.  Uctea  Fr.,  S.  atropurpurea  Fr. ; 
S.  Jenta  Tode^  also  on  sallow  j  S.  pilulifera  Fr.,  S.  conspurcata  Ksi. ;  S. 
Bphinctritja  Fr.,  aJso  on  crab ;  S.  tbclcna  Fr. ;  S.  crinita  Pers.^  also  on  hazel ; 
8.  umboniitn  Fr. ;  S,  roBtrata  Fr.,  also  on  birth;  S,  btascens  Fr,,  S,  Depiizea 
^gfcola  Fr. ;  Sphxroneraa  cunicum  Fr,,  also  on  fir ;  S,  hemiaphsc^ricum  Fr^ 
also  on  pine  f  S.  colllculosuna  F*%,  Hysterium  acuminatum  Fr.»  H.  tumidum 
Fr.,  Reticularia  pl6nibea  Fr.,  Didtrma  k-pidotum  Fr.,  Didymium  toai^^ 
turn  FV.,  D.  furfiiraceum  Fr.^  Physamm  psittacinum  DUm,,  P.  bullatura  Lk.^ 
P.  connatuTn  Sehum.,  P.  utricuJare  Fr.,  P.  panit  eum  Fr.f  P.  thej6teuro  Fr., 
an  the  leaves;  P.  vii'tstcns  Ditnu^  Stemonitii*  raammosa  Fr.,  Tricbia  nibi- 
fVuniis  Prrs,,  T.  clavaUi  Pcrs.,  T.  nigripes  Pert.,  Licea  badia  Fr.,  Onfgam 
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/ugSnca  jPr.,  Trichodenna  rubnim  Pert.^  Perisporiufn  ybgf neum  Fr,,  Isaria 

clav^^  Djfffi.,  f.  gla»jca  /)i/wi.,  A'nthma  flavo-virens  Fr.,  A.  filaris  Fr.,  Scoriiui 

spongidsa  Fr.,  Stilbum  tuteuni  A.  ci  5.,  S.  mrbinatum  Todc^  8.  gelatinositm 

Pert.^  Hydrijphora  iiiinlmu  Fr.,  Sponk^'be  calicioides  Fr.,  CEdemiuni  atrum 

jFV.,  Helmiiuhosporium  cylfndrieum  Cordm  ;  Bdtrytis  Fumago  Fr^^  leaves; 

Psildnia  nivea  Fr^ ;  Mefanconiuni  Panuluriu  Fr.^  leaves." 

Page  1977.  line  3.  from  the  bottom,  insert:  **  In  Surrey,  at  Deepdene,  is  a 
beech  tree  85  ft.  high;  trunk  ^1  ft.  in  circumference  at  1  it.  from  the 
ground;  spread  of  the  head  2 19  ft," 

1978. 1.  27.,  insert :  "  In  Kcnt^  at  Knole,  is  a  beech  89  ft.  high  ;  girt  of  the 
trunk  25  ft.,  and  diameter  of  the  bead  352  ft." 

Coildnea,  1999.,  end  of  the  paragraph  of  "  Accidenlt  and  Duetucs,**  add: 
"  The  Rev,  M.  J.  Berkeley  has  sent  us  the  following  list  of  the  fungi  of 
this  genus :  —  Peziza  echbophila  BulL,  which  is  found  upon  the  rotting 
involucres  of  the  chestnut  on  the  Continent ;  Fistulina  radicata  St'hwdfu, 
Sphaeria  Oistaneee  ScAwein, ;  S,  Depuzea  rastunx'cola  Fr.,  on  the 
leaves  (thia  is  properly  an  abortive  state  of  Phactdium  dentatum) ; 
Hysterium  t'astaneae  Schwein. ;  Craterium  globosum  Fr.,  huHks ;  Dic- 
t/dium  dUdermoidcs  Ft^  leaves ;  Demitium  Clastanes  S*Awan^  Spo> 
rotrichum  ctesiclJum  Fr.*' 

Ca^inMr.  200S.  1.  14.  from  the  bottom,  add  to  the  paragraph  :  **  Fig,  2538, 
p.  2596.  will  give  an  idea  of  a  labyrinth  plan  tea  with  hornbeam  hedges, 
similar  to  that  Gtill  existing  at  Hampton  Court.  The  object  in  planting 
a  labyrinth  is  to  form  a  puzzle,  first  to  discover  the  centre,  and  aJ'ter- 
wards  to  find  the  w*ay  out  again.  For  this  purpose  the  hedges  should 
be  Aiifliciently  thick  not  to  be  seen  through,  and  sufficiently  high  not  to 
be  seen  over;  and  in  order  that  the  surface  of  the  ground  may  be  dry, 
the  whole  ought  to  be  thoroughly  drained  before  |}laating.  The  horn- 
beam is  preferred  for  labyrinths,  on  account  of  '\U  rapid  growth,  and 
because  it  retains  its  leaves  throughout  the  winter.  The  building  in  the 
centre  may  be  a  summer  house,  and  the  labyrinth  may  be  rendered  more 
intricate  by  introducing  stop-hedges  across  the  path,  at  diiferent  places, 
aa  indicated  in  the  figure  by  dotted  lines," 
Accidents  and  Ditcaic*.  2012.,  three  lines  from  the  end  of  the  paragraph, 
for  "  have  been  observed,"  to  the  end,  substitute  *'  arc  al^  found  on 
the  hornbeaoi :  as  are,  MeruUus  rufus  Feri.,  also  on  beech ;  Radulum 
lae'tuRi  Fr,,  also  on  beech  ;  Pezlza  carnea  Fr,^  also  on  beech  ;  Stfctis 
2?i'tuli  Fr.^  SnhaeVia  argillacea  Fr,^  8.  gastrina  Fr.  ;  8.  cuspid^ita  Fr., 
also  on  bcecn ;  S.  amce'na  Ncci^  also  on  hazel ;  S.  Dcpizea  rarpinf- 
cola  Schwein,^  on  the  leavea ;  Actinocladium 
rhodosporum  FAr,,  Oidium  virescens  Lk,^ 
(/redo  Carpini  Detm.^^ 

O'ttrya  virghtica.  2016.,  add  to  liat  of  En^ 
graDMgs:  "  and  Jig,  2537." 

C6ryltu  AveUdna.  Farietie*.  2017.,  add  to  **  C. 
A.  4  purpurea:*'  ^  When  gniied  on  s 
common  hazel,  it  imparts  ita  colour  to  the 
leaves  of  the  stock'* 

2024.  1.  9.,  after  full  stop,  add :  "  Hazel  nuti  are 
grown  in  such  quantities  in  the  cultivated 
region  of  Mount  Etna  (which  extends  to 
3:kK>  ft.  above  the  level  of  the  sea),  that 
they  form  a  considerable  article  of  export 
from  Sicily,  especially  to  England.  (Conip. 
to  Ute  Bot.  Mag.,  vol.  i.  p.  50.)" 

Ftmgi  vn  the  Hazel.    2028.     Add  to  the  end  of 

the    paragraph  :    **  The    following    addi-  2*5.17 

tional  list  has  been  sent  to  us  by  Mr.  Berkeley : — Agfunam  ei^chrous 
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Pfatantu,   Page  2042.  inaert,  before" Aafik. 

*•  The  ordy  fungi  found  on  plantu  of 
this  genus  are:  SplitB Via  meduhina  Fr., 
and  S.pijniib  Fr. ;  the  latter  being  found, 
also,  on  the  maple/' 

jy^A  USA  MACE*. 

Liquidamiar  Sti/ravi^ua.  2052.,  add  to 
the  paragraph  headed  "Actntlcntt, 
Diieasct,  ^-r.  r**  "  The  follow- 
iiig  list  of  fungi  has  been  a«nt 
to  us  by  the  Rev,  M.  J.  Berke- 
ley :  — '  Thelqjhora  Styracfflua 
Si'/iwem. ;  Peziza  fljimmea  A.  ei  5., 
also  on  apple  and  hornbeam ; 
.Stictifi  fttrinosa  Fr.  ;  Spha^'ria  car- 
pophila  Pm.,  also  on  beech  miiMt ; 
S.  perforata  Schtvcin.,  8.  Liqui- 
dAmbaris  Schwein,^  S.  petioldruin 
Sehmeinr 

iT/YKlCA'CE.«. 

Myriofl  Gale.  20o7.,  add  to  fir«t  para- 
graph :  •'  fcziza  ciliiiris  Schrad.  is 
found  on  this  species.'* 

GN£TACE£. 

E'jpMhs  awwrieAm,  ?06d.»  add  to  list 
cfEngrovmgtt  "  and  ^i^.  2539/' 

2*AXA^CBJS.  Ulffl^U  Ikt  2^39 

Taxui  baayata.     2074.  1.  9.  from  the  bot- 
tom, for  ••  short  equal  but,"  read 
"  short  squat  but," 
2091.,  add    to  paragraph  entitled  "  yfcri- 
drttUf  IJiseati'ji^  i^c,  :  "     "  The  fol- 
lowing additional  list  of  fungi  has 
been  sent  to  ns  by  the  Rev.  M.  J. 
Berkeley  t  —  Thelephora  I'haiMcti*  Fr.,  T.  ureolata  Fr.^  T.  sangiunoa 
Fr„  T.  odorata  Fr.,  Sph^'ria  dispar  Fr.,  Phacidium  Tjixi  Fr." 
Phtflliicladu  xrichonutmideK  ^lO^s!.,  after  the  naine,  dele  *'  R.  Br.,  and," 

CoNi'rERjE,    ftjcct.  ^bie'ti.x^. 
2106.,  add.  before  Sect.  L  :  — 

"  Professor  Link,  tn  a  very  able  ortlclc  On  the  Genus  Ptnus^  and  Us  European 
Speckt,  proposes  to  separate  the  genera  D&mvusra^  CunninghaniM,  and  Arau- 
caria  from    the  i^bietins,  not  only  on    account  of  the  breadth  and  expan- 
sion   of  their  leaves,  but   from  their    containing    spiral  vessels  suiBciently 
large  to  be  easily  perceptible  in  the    leaves  produced  on  the  old  wood, 
(whereas,  in.  the  genera  Pinus  and  ^'bies,  the  spiral  veiwels  are  very  small,  and, 
indeed,  only  perceptible  in  the  young  shoots,)  and  from  the  inverted  position 
of  the  female  blossoms.     This  new  family  he  proposes  to  call  Dmmmaraceti:*^ 
Vinus.     2152.,  add    to  '* Description;'*  "  Professor  Link   agrees    with  Mir- 
bcl  and  Schubert  (part   xv.  Amtales  du  Mm.^  and  part  iii.  BuJJ,  de 
ta  Soc.  PhiL)  in  considering  the  genus  Finns  to  belong  to  Monce^cia 
Moniindria,  instead  of  Mona'^cia  Monudclphiii,  where  it  was  placed  by 
Linn^us ;  and  he  instances  Finns  Tbf  da  as  uifording  a  convincing 
prt>of  of  the  correctness  of  this  classificHtion,** 
P.  ii^lvettrtM.  2170.   I.  11.,  for  "  JameV*  read  "John." 

1.  I.  from  the  bottom,  for  **  builder,"  read  "  timber  nerdiailL'' 
2183.  I.  14.  from  the  bottom,  for  **  wnofl,"  read  **  rood." 
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Page  2184.    Before  "  Slatutics"  insert :  — 

"  Fungi.  We  have  received  the  following  list  from  the  Rcr.  M.  J. 
Berkeley,  who  remarks  that  the  species  given  here  as  belonging  to  Pious,  ami 
atso  those  stated  to  belong  to  A'bxes  (see  p.  2601.)  and  to  Picea  (see  p.  2602.) 
are  not  exelustvely  confined  to  these  genera.  It  is  probable  that  a  great  number 
occur  indifferently  on  all  pines  and  lira. — AgAncua  tncb»*us  Pert.,  A.^decarm 
Fr.,A.  margineltus  Pert,,  A.  lacteus  Fcrs.,  A.  chr)  sophyllus  Fr,,  A.  tap\neu8  I^n 
A.  picreus^  Pen.,  A.  fIdmmaQs  BaUch^  A,  ustruguUnus  Fr. ;  A.  atro-toinentosiis 
Battch,  also  on  willow ;  A.  proboscideus  Fr„  Merulius  fiJg:ax  Fr.,  M.  vsstator 
Tode,  RL  raoHuscua  Ft.,  M.  himantioides  jFr,,  M.  poriaoides  Fr.^  M- 
aqudlidus  Ft.,  Datdulea  Fini  Fr.,  D.  hetcromorpha  Fr.^  Poljporus  giUicus 
Fr.,  P,  pes  ciprw  Fr.,  P.  destructor  Fr„  P.  sty-pticus  /V.,  P.  moUU  />., 
P.  tephroleiicus  Fr. ;  P.  alutaceua  Ft.,  also  on  beech  j  P.  jpinf  cola  JHr.,  P. 
boinbyciniis  Fr. ;  P.  sani^us  Fr.,  also  on  fir  j  P.  mtkidus  Fr.^  P.  reticul^tus 
Necs^  i/ydnum  raacrodon  Pctm.,  H.  Pinastri  Fr.,  H,  alutaceum  P>.,  W.  f**- 
ciculare  A.  ct  5.,  Trpex  paleaceus  Fr.^  I.  fusco-violaceus  Fr.^  Theltphoni 
crispa  Pen.,  T.  blcolor  Schrad.,  T.  Pini  Sckleich.,  T.  reticulata  Pr^  T. 
olivucca  Fr.,  T.  violiUcens  Pr,,  T.  papilioaa  Fr.^  T.  calcea  Fm.^  T,  m6[ik 
Fr.,  T.  ochracea  Fr.,  T.  granuldoa  Prr«.,  T.  scrialis  Fr.,  T.  Uvida  Fr., 
Clavoria  pyxidAta  Pen.,  C.  virgata  Pr.,  /felvella  iofiila  Scha^.  ;  Pedfli 
tuberosa  Bull,  b.,  on  cones ;  P.  rubric^sa  Fr.,  amongst  leaves ;  P.  byssiseib 
Fr.^  P,  pinicola  Rebent.,  P.  tenerrima  Pr.,  P.  chionca  Fr.,  P.  abdchia  IV^ 
P.  chryaocoma  Btdl,^  P.  aurca  Fr.^  PatcUaria  piiUo  Fr.,  Asc6bolus  Itgn&tilii 
A.  et  S.,  A.  denudatus  Pr.,  Stictis  henusphai'rica  Fr. ;  Solenia  fascictiUta  Pen., 
also  on  birch  j  Exldia  ntthya  Fr.,  Dacrjmvces  fragiformis  Fr,,  D.  tdrtus  Fr.^ 
P^chyraa  Chct>i  Fr.,  Pyremuin  ligniitile  Pr.,  Sclerdtium  strobilinum  Sc^um.^ 
S.  imniersum  Fr.;  S.  floccipendulum  Pr., on  leaves;  8.  emergens  Fr,,  Tlielo- 
botus  Budans  Pr,,  SphieVia  lobata  IVomuk.,  S.  lineata  A.  et  S.  ;  S.  coUJculas 
Worm$k,,  on  P.  pyginae'a ;  S.  Pini  A.  et  S.,  8.  clopima  Fr.,  S.  decumbens 
Schm.,  S.  ^ithyophila  Schm.,  S.  chi6nea  Fr.,  8.  vermicularis  A>m,  S.  picastra 
Fr.,  8.  BtSlbum  Schm.,  8,  pulverulenta  Fr„  8.  opercalata  A.  et  S^,  ft*.  h6a» 
JV<p«,  LopliiuiH  niytilinellmn  Fr.^  L,  aggr^;utum  Fr.,  8pha^ronema  rCliuni  I^, ; 
S.  aciculurc  P? .,  aUo  oak  j  S.  trunctitum  Pr.,  alao  on  fir  -,  Cytispora  Pindstri 

\ 

beuin 

Did/miiun  rufipea  Pr.,  also  on  fir ;  Phjsarum  7^iiii  Pr.,  P.  Licea  Fr.,  P.  ni^m 

Pr.,  Stcmonitis  ferruginea  Ebrenb.^  8.  oblonga  Fr.,  S.  papilluta  Pert.,  Dict/- 

dium  aplendens  Schrad.,  D.  ratcropus  Pr.,  Perichfie'ntt  contorta  Fr^  JJcea 

ftexuosa  Pen.y  L.  minima  Fr,,  Conidsporuai  olivaceum,  on  boards  of  Pmua 

maritima;   C.   nigrum,  Isaria  moniMoldej  A.  el  S.,  Ceratium  aureum    Ut., 

Slilbuni  byssiiseduin'PiT*. ;  8.  piibidum  Tode,  on  leaves;  8.  pilifumie  Perf.^ 

Myx6trichiim   rarum  Ft.,  M.  patulum   Pr.,   Spordtrichmn  turbinutum  Fr., 

8.  virt'sccns  Uc.,  S.  vitcllimim  Lk.,  Torula  rudis  Fr." 

2185.  1.  36.,  for  "  Strctton  Parsonage,"  read  "  Station  Rectory.^ 

1.  43.,  add  to  pardgraph  :  "  At  Thirkleby,  it  is  11  &..  6  in.  to  circumfereooev 

at  3  ft.  from  the  ground." 
P.  pumiiio.     21H6.,  to  the  list  of  Synonjfme$,  add  :  **  P.    hdanHs  Link  in 

Bert.  Abkand.,  1827,  p.  172." 
P.  p.  Mughus.     2187.,  add  to  **  iSynonutnes :"  "  P.  pumllio  Link,  I,  c." 
2188.  I.  23.,  for  "  P.  &.  unciniita,"  rc»d  "  P.  unciniita." 
2189.,  add  to  *^  Other  Varieties  :''*  "Professor  Link  mentions  P.  rotondata, 

which,  from  the  description  he  gires  of  it,  appears  to  be  the  aame  as 

the  P.  uncinata  of  Captain  Cook.    (See  p.  2188.;  and  Cook's  SktUke$ 

in  Spain,  ii,  p.  2m.y 
P.  Lmicio.    2200-,  add  io  "  Idenlijication:**  *'  Link  in  Berl.  Abhand.,  p.  174." 
P.  auttriaca.     2205.,    add  to  **  S^onymew:^*  "  P.  n^gm  Link  BerL  Abhand.^ 

p.  173."     Under  the  wood-cut,  for  '"  200.5;'  read  "  20H5." 
R  Piiitister     2213.,  add  to  '*  Idejiitjication:'"  '*  Link  in  Berl.  Abhaud..  1827. 

p.  175." 
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id  it)  clusters  of  at  leafil 
pecies  as  fonning  a  tree  ae 

/ 
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P,  P,  Lrmonikna,    Page  t2\&,  line  !«,.  for  *'  2101.,"  read  «  2103.  in  p.  2216." 

P,  hnleftrrms.  2231.  Professor  Link,  spealting  of  this  species,  says  that 
Lambert  has  given  a  good  tigure  of  it ;  but  that  he  is  wrong  in  stating 
that  the  cones  are  single,  as  they  are  never  less  than  two  or  three 
together  on  wild  trees.  (Bert.  Abhand.^  p,  177.) 

P.  A.  maritima.  This  pine,  which  Link  calls  P.  raaritima,  has,  he  states,  the 
cones  on  long  iootstidks,  bent  downwards,  and  iu  clusters  of  at  least 
two  or  three  topethcr.  (Ihui.,  p.  177.) 

P,  bruiia.  Page  2234.  Professor  Link  describes  this  species  as  forming  a  tree  as 
lofty  as  Pt  Larf  cio.  The  cones,  he  adds,  are 
not  tesiUe,  but  on  very  short  footstalks,  a  little 
bent  downwards.  The  wing  of  the  seed  is 
from  6  to  8  lines  long,  sword-shaped,  narrow 
at  the  base,  but  widening  gradually  towards 
the  summit.  It  is  a  very  handsome  tree, 
and  is  easily  distinguished  by  its  very  long 
slender  leaves,  and  nearly  smooth  cones  ;  the 
points  of  the  scales  being  very  much  preeaed 
in.  (Ibid,,  p.  176.) 

P.  wmabiBM,    2243. 1.  45.     After  "  The  buds  in  Mr. 
Lambert's  figure  appear  to  be  reainoua,'*  add 
"and  are  nearly  smooth  (see yfg.  2540.) ; ' 
"biit,"&c. 

P.  Ltavekn&.  2267.,  for  "  OHo,*'  read  "  Schiede  el 
Dcppc"  as  the  authority  for  the  name.  In 
the  list  of  Engravmgt,  for  *'o\ir  JigM,  2180.  and  2!81„"  read  '*  our 
figi.  2177.  to  2179.  ;"  and  add,  after  full  stop  :  "  The  cone,  iseed,  and 
s^e  are  fr-ora  specimens  kindly  sent  to  us  by  M.  Otto  of  Berlin." 

Khki,  2293.  Professor  Link,  in  1827,  divided  the  species  which  compose 
this  genus,  from  Pinus  under  the  name  of  Plcea,  the  Latin  for  tlie 
spruce  fir,  as  yfbies  is  for  the  silver  fir;  the  mistake  of  the  older 
l>otantsts,  which  was  followed  by  Linnisua,  in  reversing  these  names, 
havinc*  led  to  great  confusion. 

'*  This  genus,"  Professor  Link  observes,  "  approaches  the  nearest 
to  that  of  JPinus,  and,  upon  close  inspection,  still  more  so  than  at  the 
first  glance.  For  instance,  if  the  leaves  that  stand  8in|fly  arc  examined 
minutely,  it  will  be  seen  that  several  of  them  have  their  surfaces  (ober- 
fleichen  j  grown  together  ;  and,  consetjuently,  they  are  in  tufts,  like  the 
leaves  of  the  pine.  As  a  proof  that  this  is  the  case,  it  will  be  found 
that  there  is  no  upper  surtacc  on  the  leaves  of  the  fir;  but  that  llie 
leaves  present  only  the  under  surface  on  both  sides,  as  will  be  seen  on 
comparing  them  with  the  leaves  of  the  pine.  The  seam  (fuge)  where 
the  leaves  are  joined  may  be  distinctly  seen  :  it  forms  a  line  in  relief 
on  both  sides  of  the  leaves  of  the  common  .spruce  ;  which  is  never  the 
case  when  such  a  line  is  formed  by  the  midrib,  becniUHe  it  is  then  cither 
on  the  upper  or  under  side.  8ome  firs  have  two  leaves  grown 
tof^er,  others  four.  The  sheaths  at  the  base  of  the  leaves  are  not 
obaenrable,  but  they  appear  to  have  grown  together  in  the  short  foot- 
atalk." 

A.  ejtciha.  2293.,  add  to  "  5ynoftyi9v« :  **  "T^cea  vulgaris  Lmk  in  Btri. 
Abfiand,,  p.  180.*' 

2295.*  »dd  to  tne  paragraph  headed  **  OiAer  Verietie*:'*  "  Pin  us  viminalis 
AUtnrm,,  the  Iliingeianne  of  Sweden,  with  long,  slender,  pendulous, 
leafless  twigs,  b  a  kind  frequently  found  in  spruce  fir  woods ;  but 
Link  considers  it  only  a  variety  of  the  common  spruce.  (BrrL 
Abhand.f  p.  1 82.)  The  Earl  of  Aberdeen  mentions  a  spruce  at  Hare^ 
wood  House,  YorkshifCt  resembling  very  much  the  A.  e.  tenuif6lia»  or 
A.  c.  el^ans,  in  leaves  and  shooLi.  '  The  tree,'  His  Lordshij>  ob- 
serves, '  b  of  a  peculiar  habit  and  character.  It  is  alx>ut  40  ft.  high; 
the  branches  are  all  slender,  and  point  upwards,  giving  th*  tree  a 
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compact  and  conic&l  appearance.  The  branches  grow  each  frooi  a 
sort  of  protuberance  on  the  main  trunk  of  the  tree ;  especiaUy  the 
larger  aitd.  lower  branches,  I  have  never  obBcrved  cones.  Nothing 
i«  known  of  the  history  of  the  tree  ;  but,  from  its  position,  it  is  probable 
that  it  was  planted  at  the  same  time  as  those  m  its  neighbourhood, 
several  of  vtWtdi  are  common  spruce  and  silver  fir,  and  are  of  much 
greater  size  ;  perhaps  70  ft.  or  80  ft.  high.* 

"  The  specimens  sent  to  us  by  His  Lordship  were  considered  by  Mr. 
Frost  and  Mr.  Uordon,  who  have  attended  in  a  particular  manner  to 
the  ^bichnie,  to  belong  to  A.  alba,  or  A.  iiigra,  rather  than  to  the 
comnion  spruce.  We  have  subsequently  received  specimens  from 
HarewocMi  House,  which  we  have  distributed  among  the  nur8er}Tnen, 
under  the  name  of  A.  e.  slricta.  The  gardener  at  Hare  wood  has  never 
observed  any  cones  on  the  tree  ;  which  induce  us  to  consider  it  aa  a 
kind  of  monstrosity,  like  the  last  variety  mentioned,  and  A.  e.  Clao< 
brusiliitrjfrT  ;  the  species  being  prone  to  produce  extraordinary  varieties 
of  thi*  kind," 
Page  2'^ 1 0 .  Before  "  Statistics"  introduce :  — 
"  IhMcatet,  Fufigi,  Sfc.     In  the  Magaidne  of  Natural  HUtory  ia  a  commu- 

23  U 


nication  from  the  Rev,  W.  B,  Clarke,  A.M., 
from  vUiich  it  appeurs  that  the  barnacles 
(Zcpas  wnatlferu)  are  found  on  the  wood  of 
the  spruce  fir,  as  well  as  on  that  of  the  oak. 
In  February,  J 834,  part  of  the  branch  of  a 
spruce  fir,  with  the  bark  on,  was  picked  up 
in  Poole  Harbour,  couipletely  covered  with 
barnacles.  In  ^g.  254'l,t  a  shows  a  por- 
tion of  this  wood,  uiuch  perforated  with 
the  Teredo  ;  n,  the  Lepas,  with  young 
individualij  growing  upon  the  older,  c  sfiows 
the  animal  exposed  by  the  removal  of  the 
upper  lower  valve ;  «,  the  under  lower  valve  ;  A,  the  body  of  lobcf ,  that  of  each 
supporting  a  pair  of  ciliated  teatacula  or  feet;  c,  the  double  interior  tubes. 
II  shows  a  single  paur  of  ciliated  feet,  iiiagnified  ;  «,  one  of  the  two  titrung  joints 
below  the  bifurcation.     The  fir  branch  In  supposed  to  have  been  two  or  three 
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yean  in  the  water,  as  the  wood  was  become  soft  and  pulpy  ;  and  it  had  evU 

dentlv  lxK;n  perforated  by  the  Terctlo  (as  some  shells  of  these  crratures  were 
fuund  it)  the  thickest  purt  of  the  trranch),  before  the  barnacleij  took  possession 
of  it.  Barnacles  are  also  found  attached  to  other  kinds  of  wood^  particularly 
to  logs  of  mahogany,  which  from  any  accident  have  become  adrift.  The 
fungi  on  the  4^bies  are:  ^i^ricus  adhte'rena  A,  et  S..  A.  pristoides  Fr. ;  A. 
jplachnoides  Home,  and  A.  peribrans  Hujfm.^  on  the  leaves ;  A.  Albertini  Fr., 
A.  aeero»ua  Fr.,  Meriilius  unibrinus  Fr.,  Polyporus  borealu  Fr,,  P.  fragilis 
Fr.,  P.  sertiilia  Fr.,  P.  stercoidcii  Fr,,  P.  brrnohtus  Wah!.,  P.  odoratus  Fr., 
P,  ixiseus  Fr.,  P.  unitus  Per*,,  P,  t^iolaceus  Fr,,  Hydnum  gelatiiiosum  Scttp. ; 
H.  coralloides  Sa^i,,  also  on  beech  i  H.  iniiiutum  Schum,,  H.  blcolor  A.  et  5., 
H.  Agiirdhii  Fr.,  I'rpex  spathulatus  Fr.,  Thelephora  conchata  Fr,,  T.  «btetina 
Pert,,  T.  umbrina  A.  et  S.,  T,  sterilis  Fr,,  Ciavaria  apiculata  i^V.,  Calocera 
fiircata  Fr.,  Peiasi  ollikris  FV-.,  P.  sulforata  Fr.,  P.  nygmEea  Fr.,  P. 
cffirulca  Boh.,  P.  pilosa  Schum.,  P.  icuum  Fr.,  P.  porioides  A.  et  S.^  P. 
Intescens  A.  et  S.  ;  P.  versifonnis  Peri.,  and  P.  conlgena  Pers.,  and 
A.,  on  cones  ;  P.  resinie  Fr.,  P.  Iifny6ta  Fr.,  Sarca  diffbrmis  Fr.,  Bui- 
gikria  nigrita  Fr,  Cenangiura  ferruginosum  Fr.,  Stictis  chnsophie'^  Fr.^ 
Exidia  sacch&rina  Fr.,  bclerotium  cumeum  /•>.,  Sphs'ria  K.(mz&  Fr.,  8, 
de  ormis  Fr. ;  S,  stfig^sa  Fr»,  also  on  pine ;  S.  resJna;  Fr, ;  S.  japlnea 
Fr.,  also,  but  smaller,  on  the  pine  ;  Strigula  abietina  Fr.,  Phaeldium  Finastri 
Fr,,  P.  flhietinum  5cAhi»,  Iiy8teriunn?latinuni  Pert.,  Actrdiunu  hysterioides  Fr., 
Didernia  atellare  Schrad.,  1).  iniiiutmn  F/.  I)an.,  Didvmiuni  tigrinuni  Schrad., 
Phvfjarum  fiilvum  Fr.,  S^lemonitis  piimila  Fr.,  8.  physaroides  A^  et  S.,  Dic- 
tyJium  anibiguuni  Schrtui.,  D.  microcanjum  Schrad.,  D.  ven<>sum  Schrad., 
Cribrma  niacroc^rpajScArar/.,  C.  fulva  Schrad.,  C.  pyrilbrmis  F'. ;  C.  ari^lacea 
PerM.,  also  on  pine;  C,  nibiginosa  Per»„  C.  purpurea  Fr.,  C.  intricata  Fr., 
C.  aurantiaca  Ft\,  C.  tenella  Fr,^  Arcyria  nutans  Fr.,  A.  umbrina  Schum., 
Trichia  serotina  Schrad. ;  Perichte'na  strobilina  Fr,,  also  on  pine;  P.  incarniita 
Fr.,  Licea  cyHndrica  Fr„  L.  fragiformis,  Fr.,  L.  vari4bilis  Schrad.,  Cha:t6- 
mttim  pu.siUum  Fr.,  Apiosporium  yifbietis  Ks.,  Is^ria  cilva  Fr.,  A'nthina  cano- 
fliftca  Fr.,  Ceriitium  porioides  A,  et  S*,  Stilbuin  smar^dinum  A,  ei  S.,  Spo« 
r6cybe  resinee  Fr,** 
P^e  2310.  line  42.,  insert,  before  "  Tn  Stirlingshire  : "  "  At  Dupplin  Castle 

it  is  107  ft.  high,  with  a  trunk  3  ft.  in  diameter." 
Xbiei  SmilAikn&.     2318,  I.  12.,  for  *'  diameter,"  read  "  circumference." 
A.  cephatdnica.     23:25.    Throughout  the  whole  of  this  article,  for  •*  General 

Nipier,"  read  **  Major-General  C,  J.  Napier." 
1K328. 1.  19.,  after  "  Lady  Bunbury,*'  add :  "  who  was  then  residing  in  Devon- 
shire with   another  brother,  Major-General  G.  T,  Napier,  now  Go- 
vernor of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope." 
Purer.     2329.,  after  the  paragraph  headed  "  Descrijdion,*^  add :  — 

**  Revtarki.  In  addition  to  the  specific  diflTercncea  already  given  in  p.  8105., 
Profi»aor  Link  (who  calls  this  genus  ^'bies)  pointa  out  the  following  dij^. 
ences  in  the  leaves,  between  it  and  the  spruce  fir :  —  *  The  leaves  do  not  grow 
together,  but  are  abgle,  and  have  the  usual  form  of  single  leaves  ;  the  midrib 
being  only  visible  on  the  under  side,  and  the  upper  side  having  a  furrow  down 
the  centre  of  the  leaf.  They  are  flat,  and  in  two  or  more  rows.  In  many 
sp«cies»  they  are  divided  at  the  point.  They  arc  also  of  a  very  dark  green 
ai)Ove,  and  have  generally  t>wo  stripa  of  white  on  the  under  side,  one  on  each 
side  of  the  midrib,  which  is  not  the  case  with  the  spruce.*  (Abhand.,  Sec. 
p.  181.) 

"  Tlie  Highland  Society,  in  their  list  of  premiunw  for  I83»,  ofler  a  medal 
for  the  best  account  of  the  disease  which  haii  of  lute  years  attacked  the  stem, 
larger  branches,  and  occasionaUv  the  twigs,  of  the  silver  fir,  somewhat  re- 
sembling the  welUknown  rot  of  llie  larch  ;  with  su^^tions  founded  on  expe- 
rience, for  checking  the  progress  of  the  malady,  orlor  preventing  it.  We  had 
not  before  heard  olthi.'S  diseaac." 
Vicea  pectindia.     «33ir.  1.  24.  from  the  bottom,  add:  **  At  Studlcy  Park  is  a 


beautiful  tree  {Jig,  2542.),  96  h,  high ;  diameter  of  the  trunk  3  fL  6  in^ 
»ntl(}rththead50ft." 

Page  2333.,  udd  to  the  paragraph  headed  "  Gfagra/jAy .-""  Professor  T.mfc 
observes  that  this  species  never  essentially  constitutes  a  whole  forest, 
but  is  silways  tbund  mixed  with  the  spruce  fir,  and  other  species  of 
ylbietina'.  (/Atrf.,  p.  182.)" 

Add  to  "  AccidcnUt  Diteases,  ^c:  "  '*  T^e  fungi  found  on  this  roecies 
are  :  Hy dnum  HolUi  Schmidt,  Thelephora  Mougcotii  Fr.,  piia 
Picese  Pers.^  P.  pithya  Pers.,  A  fliitina,  Cenangjiim  chloreilum  />., 
Cyp^lia  digitalis  Fr.,  Sphseroneraa  acrospcrinuni  Fr„  Hystt-rium  nco"- 
visequium  I)ec.,  Antennuria  pinuphila  Nees, —  Jlf,  J,  £" 

Vkea  reiigiosa.  2349,,  add  to  '"  Engravmgs:'^  "  and  out  fg,  2643.,  from  the 
drawing,  of  the  natural  5i2e,  of  a  cone  of  tiiis  species  in  the  ficrlio 
herbarium,  kindly  forwarded  to  us  by  M.  Otto," 

euTofx^'a.  2387.,  add  to  the  ptu^aph  headed  **  Canker:"^*  "We 
hare  been  confirmed  in  this  conjecture  by  the  editor  of  the  QuaHtrh 
Joumaij,  Henry  Stephens,  Esq.,  who  informs  us  that  tliia  disease  ts 
named  from  the  rising  of  tlie  bark  like  a  blister,  followed  by  a  copious 
discharge  from  it  of  the  resinous  sap  of  the  tree;  tlie  whole  tree 
afterwards  becoming  short  und  dry,  like  a  cork.  Mr.  Stephens  also 
mentions  the  disease  described  in  p.  2387.,  by  Mr.  Munro»  as  r©- 
sembling  the  canker  in  apple  trees,  and  says  it  *  appears  like 
ichorous  ditjcharge  around  the  setting  on  of  the  lower  branches^  m 
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conjscqiience  of  which  the  branches  snap   short  off  the  trunk.' 

H,  S.     Rcdbrae  Cottage^  Edinburgh,  March  2,  1838." 

L.  amiricdiui,  Varietict,  Pages  8400.  and  2+01.,  substitute  the  sign  of  a 
decicluous  tree  for  that  of  an  evergreen  one,  for  alt  the  varieties. 

Cednu  Libdm,  2+13.  I.  14.  from  the  bottom, 
afier  the  words  **  the  old  cedar  in  front  of 
l^ticnby  HalJ,"  &dd  :  "  see  our  fg,  26+4." 
Add  to  the  end  of  the  paragraph :  "  In  a 
letter  from  Eveljrj  to  Pepys,  when  the  lat- 
ter was  at  Tan^^icr,  is  the  following  pas- 
sage :  *  Mr»  Sheerea  will  remember  the  poof 
gardener,  if  he  happen  on  any  kerneb  or 
seeds  of  such  tteen  and  plants,  especially 
evergreetm,  as  grow  about  those  precincts. 
Were  it  not  possible  to  discover  whether  s«4 

any  of  those  citrine  trees  are  yet  to  be  founds  that  of  old  grew  about 
the  foote  of  Mount  Atlas,  not  far  from  Tiu;4:is  ?  Now,  for  that  some 
copies  in  Pliny  reade  cedria,  others  citria,  'twould  be  enquired  what 
sort  of  cedar  (if  any)  grows  about  that  rnountaine.^  (Mem.  ami  Corr, 
of  Pn^yJtt  V.  p.  105-.)  It  is  remarkable  that  the  cedar  has  since 
been  found  on  Mount  Atlas." 

il.  Deodara.  2+31.,  add  to  the  first  paragraph:  "In  the  very  interesting 
review  of  Moorcroft's  TraveU  in  Ladakh,  K(uhmir,  Bokhara,  &c.,  in 
the  Quarterly  Rcvieiv  for  January,  1838,  an  account  is  ^ven  of  the 
cxciu-sion  oi  Captain  Johnstone,  in  August,  1827,  to  penetrate  the 
Himalaya  to  the  sources  of  the  Jumna,  and  thence  to  the  confines  of 
Chinese  Tartary.  They  traced  the  course  of  the  river  up  to  Jumno- 
tree.  Curaola,  a  Btnoll  village  in  the  very  heart  of  the  chasm,  is 
described  as  an  isolated  cluster  of  about  25  houses,  9000  ft.  above  the  sea, 
with  three  or  four  small  temples,  bavini?  excellent  roofs  of  can'cd  deo- 
dar wood.  The  glen  from  this  village  to  Jumnotree  was  gloomy,  and  the 
peaks  were  completely  hidden  by  forests  of  the  gigantic  deodar.  The 
Brooang  Pass  was  only  accessible  over  a  bed  of  snow  ;  and,  on  their 
descent  from  it  on  the  northern  side,  they  measured  a  deodar  cedar^ 
and  found  it  33  ft.  in  circumference,  and  from  60  ft.  to  70  ft,  high, 
without  a  branch.  (Quart.  Htrt\,  vol.  Ixi.  No.  121.  p.  105.)  On  the 
mountains  that  enclose  the  valleys  of  Kashmir,  Moorcroft  tells  us,  are 
immense  forests  of  deodars;  the  timber  of  which  is  extensively  used  in 
their  temples,  mosques,  and  buildings  in  general.  Such,  says  Moor- 
croft, is  its  durability,  that  in  none  of  the  38+  columns  of  the  great 
mosque  of  Jana  Musjid  was  there  any  vestige  of  decay,  eitlier  from 
exposure  or  insects,  although  they  had  been  erected  above  a  century 
and  a  hjilf.  Most  of  the  bridges  are  of  this  timber  ;  and  some  pieces  in 
one  were  found  very  Uttlc  decayed,  thouch  they  had  been  exposed  to 
the  action  of  the  water  for  400  years,  {Ihid.,  p.  1 18.)" 

Araucdria  exceka.    2443.  1.  0.,'add,  after  full  stop  :   "  A  tree  at  Laxenburg, 
near  Vienna,  Baron  Jacqitin  informs  us,  is  one  of  the  finest  and  most 
picturesque  specimens  of  this  species  that  can  be  seen." 
1.  7.,  for  "  Araucaria  imbricata,"  read  **  Araucaria  excelsa." 

A,  Cunninghdmn.  2++3.,  add  to  list  of  Engravingi :  "  Our  Jig,  2345.  shows 
the  female  cone,  and  a  sprig  bearing  male  cones,  to  our  usual  scale; 
and  a  young  male  cone,  the  point  of  a  shoot,  and  the  leaves  on  an  old 
branch,  of  the  natural  size.** 

Dammara  auttralu,  2449,  1.  54.,  for  "  In  1837,"  read  •'  In  December, 
1837." 
I.  56.,  after  '*  a  pale  green  tinee,"  add :  "  In  the  Lmidon  and  Edinburgh 
Philosophical  Afagasint  for  March,  1838,  p.  249.,  is  an  article  on  'the 
Kouri,  or  Cowdec,  Resin,  by  J.  Prideaux.  Member  of  the  Plymouth 
Institution/    In  this,  it  is  stated  that  some  cargoes  of  kouri  tind>cr 


had  arrived  at  Plymouth,  for  the  use  of  ihc  dockyard  there,  which 
were  found  fully  to  sustain  the  high  reputation  the  wood  had  pre- 
viously attained.  Mr»  Yate,  in  his  Account  of  New  Zeaiand,  JStc^ 
describes  the  tree  as  affbrding  trunks  from  83  ft.  to  95  ft.  long  without  a 
branchy  and  sometimes  12  ft.  in  diameter ;  yielding  a  log  of  heart  timber 
I  ft.  in  diameter.  One  which  he  measured,  and  which  was  perfectly 
uound,  was  'KMt.  11  iti.  in  circumference.  The  wood  has  the  opp^us 
ance  of  deal,  works  well  under  the  plane,  and  smells  strongly  ofredfi. 
The  general  appearance  of  tlie  tree  in  its  native  forests  is  most  remark- 
able ;  the  small  size  and  great  number  of  its  leaves  giving  it  aomewtiat 
the  appearance  of  a  box  tree.  The  resin,  which  is  too  hard  to  be 
scratched  by  the  nail,  was  found  by  Mr,  Prideaux  to  be  \QTy  inflarama> 
ble,  and  to  burn  away  with  a  clear  bright  flame,  but  not  to  drop.  On 
attempting  to  mult  it,  it  was  found  to  froth  and  swell,  giving  out  water 
and  aromalic  oil,  and  becoming  transparent,  but  not  liquid.      After 
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cooTing  it  wm  transparent,  and  nearly  as  tough  and  hard  as  ishell  lac. 
After  many  experiments^  Mr.  Prideaux  considers  tliat  the  koiiri  resin 
will  be  an  important  addition  to  our  nmteriak  for  alcoholic  vaniisbes. 
It  is  harder  and  more  free  fronj  colour  thnn  mastic,  quite  as  soluble, 
and  perhaps  less  than  one  tenth  of  the  price.  He  also  thinks  it  uiav 
by  used  as  a  ga»-light.  It  waa  tried  m  sealing-wax,  but  found  not  to 
adhere  to  the  paper.  (IbUL,  p.  254.)" 

Cupresstu  srmpervirrru.  Page  2+00.  line  32,,  ad<l :  '•  There  is  also  a  very 
beautiful  old  cypress  at  Stockton  House,  in  Wiltshire,  the  only  relic  of 
the  old  garden.  It  is  not  verj-  tall,  as  the  leading  shoot  was  broken 
by  wind  and  snow  many  years  ago  ;  and  it  terminates  in  several  spires. 
We  have  no  means  of  ascertaining  its  tkge  ;  but  it  is  evidently  very  old, 
and  is  a  remarkably  fine  specimen. —  iS,  * 
I.  44„  add,  after  "  Mount  Sion  : "  **  A  tall  cypress,  an  American  traveller 
informs  us,  is  now  the  only  tree  on  Mount  Sinai.  It  stands  in  the 
centre  of  a  valley,  high  up  the  mountain,  surrounded  by  other  moun- 
tains, one  of  whicli  bears  the  sacred  name  of  Horeb.  The  cypress  waa 
planted  by  the  monks,  more  than  100  years  ago  :  it  is  surrounded  by  a 
stone  fence,  and  near  it  is  the  fountain  of  Elias^  which  the  prophet  is 
said  to  have  dug  with  his  own  hands.  {Incident*  of  Travel  in  Egyjtt, 
Sec,  as  quoted  in  the  Aihcnerum^  Aug.  20.)" 

2471.  I.  3.,  dele  "for  having  been  wounded  by  Francis  I.,  who  is  said  to 
have  stniik  his  sword  into  it,  in  his  despair  at  locking  the  battle  of 
Pavia,"  ^'C.  The  tree  struck  by  Francis  was  a  poplar ;  see  p^  25B9. 
L  7.,  add,  after  full  stop  :  "  In  the  year  1810.  this  remiu-kable  cypress  was 
struck  by  lightning,  and  left  in  its  present  shattered  condition ;  but 
previously  to  that  time  it  had  a  handsome  well-proportioned  head. 
At  the  height  of  19  ft.  from  the  ground  it  divides  mto  six  large  limbs. 
Its  root»  extend  to  a  great  distance,  and  to  such  an  extraordinary  depth, 
that  when  a  well  was  dug  near  the  tree  some  years  ago,  they  were 
found  l.>t>  ft.  below  the  surface  of  the  ground." 
L  27.,  add  to  the  end  of  the  paragraph  :  "  These  trees,  in  1838,  were  in  a 
state  of  rapid  decay." 

2475.,  add,  before  **  Statutict :" — 

**  The    Fungi  on    the  cypress    are  :   Peziza  nipr^ina  Battck,  Cypella 

Cupressi  Fr.,  Stachylidium  sceptrum  Corda,  —  M,  J.  B** 

I  32.,  add  to  "  StatUtici,''  before  "  In  France  : "  "  In  Scotland,  at  Biel» 
in  East  Lothian,  it  is  120  ycfirs  old,  41  ft.  2  in.  high,  and  with  a  trunk 
0  ft.  10  in.  in  circumference  at  2  ft.  fronii  the  ground," 

Junipertu.  2488.,  add  to  the  list  of  fungi  :  "  Agyrium  caesium  Fr„  Sphee'^ria 
Juniperi  Pr,\  Hysterium  t6rtilc  SthuH-m.,  on  J,  virginiana;  Podisoma 
./uniperi  virginiana;  Fr.,  Uredo  ,/unipcri  Lk, ;  Gymnosporangium  «ib?- 
nura  Fr.,  on  savine.  —  M.  J.  B,** 

2505..  add,  at  the  bottom  of  the  page :  — 
'•  J.  kemttpkte'rica  Preal  grows  above  the  boundary  line  of  tree*  on   Mount 

Etna,  as  high  as  7100ft.;  as  does  Berberii  ctnensis  Pretl.  {Comp.  to  Bot. 

Mag„\.n7)" 

AgoDe  amencdna,  2529.,  add  to  the  paragraph  as  follows :  —  "In  the  yeat 
1837,  a  plant  of  this  species  of  Agive  flowered  at  iMowance,  in  Corn- 
wall, the  seat  of  Sir  John  St.  Aubyn,  Bart.,  of  which  tlie  following 
account  has  been  sent  to  us  by  tlic  gardener,  Mr,  T.  iSymons  :  —  •  This 
plant,  of  which  Jig,  2546.  is  a  portrait  to  a  scale  of  I  ft.  to  4  in.,  by 
MT.  Rutger,  jun.,  is  23  ft.  high,  Mr.  Uutgcr,  sen.,  ray  predecessor, 
informs  me  that,  when  he  came  to  Clowance,  in  the  year  I8(^,  he 
found  the  plant  in  a  small  tub  ;  and  tliat  about  the  year  1800  he 
turned  it  out,  and  planted  it  in  the  flower-garden,  on  the  site  where 
its  remains  still  stand.  For  many  years,  it  was  nearly  stationary, 
making  but  little  pro|;re8s  in  point  of  size  ;  which  may  be  accounted 
for  by  no  particular  attention  having  been  paid  to  the  preparation 
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of  soil,  as  the  object  of  planting  it  out  was  rather  to  obtain  ad- 
ditional room  in  the  green-bouse,  than  any  ulterior  view  wiih  respect 
to  its  flowering.  About  ten  years  ago,  the  plant  began  to  appear 
in  a  more  thriving  state  ;  and,  during  the  last  four  years,  it  made 
rapid  advances  towards  maturity.  At  the  latter  end  of  last  June, 
when  the  flower-stem  made  its  fintt  appearance,  the  plant  vtan 
7  ft.  2  in,  high  ;  the  diameter  of  the  trunk,  at  1  ft.  8  in.  from  the 
ground  was  t  ft.  3 in. ;  and  the  leaves  7  ft.  Sin.  long,  13 in.  wide,  and 
from  5 in.  to  6 in.  thick  near  the  base;  its  rapid  growth  during  the  last 
four  years  is,  most  likely,  owing  to  the  roots  having  penetrated  into 
a  subsoil  more  congenial  to  its  growth  than  the  soil  in  which  it 
was  planted.  Allowing  the  plant  to  be  about  25  years  old  when 
turned  outt  it  may  be  considered  lis  being  about  5G  years  old  when  it 
flowered.  Its  site  was  in  the  flower-garden,  on  a  border  sloping  to  the 
south,  hacked  with  a  fence  and  shrubbery  as  shown  in  the  sketch, 
where  it  never  had  any  protection,  otherwise  than  by  being  screened 
from  the  north  by  the  shrubbery  behind. 

*'  Indications  of  its  blossoming  appeared  towards  the  tatter  end  of 
June,  when  I  perceived  that  the  central  leaves  were  bursting  open ; 
and,  bein^  gratified  at  the  idea  of  seeing  it  in  blootn,  I  was  determined 
to  particularly  observe  the  growth  of  the  flower-stem,  and  accordingly 
kept  a  daily  journal  of  its  progress.  During  the  first  10  or  1:?  days, 
it  grew  from  6  in.  to  7  m.  m  24  hours:  afterwards  its  daily  growth 
gradually  diminLihed;  and,  when  approaching  its  extreme  height,  its 
progress  was  not  more  than  ^in.  iiuring  the  above  period:  cloudy 
weather  or  a  fresh  brecxe  invarmbly  retarded  its  growth.  On  the  Ist 
of  July,  the  flower-etein  was  10  ft,  II  in.  high,  and  by  many  it  was  at 
that  time  thought  to  resemble  a  gigantic  asparagus.  On  the  19th  of 
July,  its  height  was  16  ft. ;  and  frorei  that  period,  at  about  +  ft.  or  5  ft, 
below  the  top,  lateral  buds  began  to  make  their  appearance,  which, 
as  the  stem  grew,  formed  the  peduncles  on  which  the  clusters  of 
flowers  expanded.  On  the  31st  of  July,  the  ffowcr-stalk  was  19ft. 
high,  when  there  were  13  lateral  and  alternate  shoot*  thrown  out. 
On  August  15.  there  were  22  |>eduncleB  put  forth,  differing  in  length  in 
proportion  to  their  age,  the  lower  ones  measuring  2  ft.  6  in.  in  length, 
and  bearing  on  their  extremities  numerous  clusters  of  flower-buds  ; 
these  subdividing,  and  giving  space  for  each  individual  flower,  and 
measuring  across  the  clusters  from  14  in.  to  18  in.  At  this  period,  the 
height  of  the  stem  was  "A'i  ft,  6  in.  On  the  7th  of  September,  the 
flower-stem  attained  its  extreme  beight,  namclv,  25  ft. ;  and  the  num- 
ber  of  peduncles  was  34,  besides  a  cluster  of  flower-buds  on  the  top 
of  the  stem.  The  first  flower-buds  began  to  expand  on  the  2Hth  of 
September,  and  on  the  10th  of  October  the  lowermost  clusters  were 
in  great  perfection.  The  flowers  on  the  whole  plant  were  carefully 
counted,  and  the  number  amounted  to  5088,  of  the  colour  of  sulphur, 
and  above  5  in.  in  length.  So  rich!)  were  the  flowers  charged  with  a 
juice  resembling  the  taste  of  honey,  that  it  dropped  from  them  in 
abundance,  especially  from  about  9  o'clock  in  the  morning  until  {^)out 
12  o'clock  at  noon.  Bees  came  by  myriads,  and  feaateti  tnemselves  on 
tiie  fast-Howing  fluid.  Observing  such  a  quantity  of  the  Juice  falling 
on  the  ground,  1  put  vessels  beneath  to  receive  it  as  it  dropped  from 
the  flowers,  and  filled  six  soda-water  bottles  with  it.  After  being 
corked  and  rested  a  few  days,  it  was  acknowledged  to  be  an  excellent 
cordial ;  but  after  u  while  it  fermented,  became  ai-id,  and  acquired  a 
fetid  smell. 

"  From  the  10th  of  October  to  the  middle  of  November,  the  itatelv 
appearance  of  the  plant,  with  its  gracefully  curved  branches  expand- 
ing like  candelabra,  and  sustaining  such  a  number  of  erect  blossoms  and 
8  r 
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buds,  the  flowers  bcautiHiUy  succeeding  each  other,  presented  to 
eye  a  spectacle  highly  gratifying.  The  upper  blossoms  were  in  p«— 
t'ection  so  late  as  the  24th  of  December,  when,  a  fipost  setting  in,  they 
were  nipped  ;  thu^  terminating  the  beauty  of  a  plant  that  will  Long 
live  ill  the  recollection  of  its  numerous  visiters,  the  number  of  which, 
of  ull  mnks,  amounted  to  7517.  It  may  be  worthy  of  remark,  that, 
as  the  rtower-staik  grew  and  the  flowers  expanded,  the  leaves  of  the 
plant  became  flaccid  and  drooping,  and  are  now  nipidly  withering ; 
but  the  stalk  is  still  green,  and  will  take  several  months  to  get  dry. 

*'  During  its  pn^ress  towards  flowering,  in  order  to  secure  it  from  the 
wind  and  rain,  I  erected  over  it  a  temporary  covering  with  pit  lights, 
ant)  underneath  a  flight  of  steps  to  a  plattorm  12  ft.  from  the  ground, 
which  enabled  the  visiters  to  approach  the  lowermost  flowers.  — 
7\  Sj/mnm.     Clotvance,  Feb,  1838. 

Piales,  Vol.  I V^  Dele  the  following,  as  being  varieties  distin^^uished  by  colour, 
and,  therefore,  not  suitable  for  plates  which,  in  the  greater  number  of 
copies,  will  not  be  coloureil  :  —  "  Magnolia  grantliflora  femig£nea  {2\ 
jTilia  euron»^  glauca  ( Iti),  Tflia  europa:^  nibra  (17)."  Dele  "  Lirio- 
dendron  Tulipifera  obtusHoba  (14),  as  being  a  variety  readily  undtf- 
fltood  from  description."  In  a  few  copies,  the  plates  of  T.  (e)  alba* 
the  Hungarian  Lime,  are  named   T,  argentea ;  and  Z".   tunericana  is 

,  named  T.  alba.     /IVer  obtusutum^  in  a  Jew  copies,  is  named  A.  hybri- 

dum.  Though  botanists  are  well  acquainted  with  these  synony'tnes, 
we  have  jmll^»ed  it  advisable  to  name  them  here,  for  the  sake  of  the 
general  reader,  and  to  enable  the  binder  to  arrange  the  plates  proptaiy« 


ERRATA   AND   ALTERATIONS   OMITTED, 


ERRATA  IN  CONTENTS.  i 

fagexix.  line  5.,  fcr  **  BilberbJium,*'  rend  "Bie- 
bcrbiurn.*' 
13.  for"'  rfflrfW«»,^2,"rMd  *•  Variftua,  578." 
9S.  Lirindf  ndran,  for    "  BiebcrtMUDi,'*     rnd 
**  TuHpeertwiuni." 
M.  L  P7.,  ror  "  295,"  read  •  SSHt." 
39.  for  "2y,"  read  "MS." 
16-  JSnrfarif.  tor  "  5S8,"  read  "  299." 
xxL   I.  28.    MA^hAnto,  for   "  Aih   Berry,"  read 

"  Ash  nerbcrry." 
xxlv.lJll.  Piudsporinn,  for  "538,"refld  "SSa" 
&  Afalvlco*.  for  "3ffi,"  read  "  300." 
6.  (h»in  tlie  boUom,  for  "  SSH,"  re»d  **365-" 
XXTiL  I.  I.,  for  "  Lindl.,"  rMd  "  Juw.** 
13.  mia  aTTifrifT^m,  for  "  S72,"  reul  **  573*" 
Sl.,aftrr  '  ■  iniert**pl.Sl.** 

♦3,.  for  *^  I  7a " 

xxix.  1.  05  I  >r  "362,"  read  "396.- 

1.,  for  "ii;-.    .L^J     ^1*8." 
xxxir.  L  |i  Xaiith6x>lun),  for  **  pi.  6.,"  lead 

"p».  56." 
ZXXT.   I   i1.    FiiAnrraut  latif^Uuf,  for    **  flg. 
661.'*  read  "  fig.  Ififi." 
15.  E.  echlniltut,  add  "  flg.  170." 
a.  from  the  boUom.  for  "501/'  rtsad  "AM." 
xxxtH.  1.  14.  Prlno«  TcrtidUitu*,  tor   "aSS," 
rc«d"Sfil." 
S3.,  for  "f.  )9L/  road  "fig.  IJS." 
41.  ZfxTphiu  vuIbAtI*,  for^'  5S4.*'  read  '*  SSt" 
13.  Palltiru*.  r  ir^'  528y"  read  "  5«7." 
xxxnlL  1.  *t.,  r  T  "ai5,^  rend  "5a5." 
4* ,  fiir  « 555, 'read " 536. " 
«7.,  fbc"  533,"  read"  &J5.- 
1&  R.  FrAnguJji,  for  "iag,"  read  "SS?." 
54.  Ceanftthus  (imcridinLm,  Itttert  ••Hg,"beftirt 

xli.  1.  S7.   5|i6rtium  J^nceuro.  for  "  575,*'  read 

"576." 
xlU.  I  1.  (3cm«U  rad»u,  for  "513,"  read  **S]%» 

43.  G.  apbjfib,  for  '<52g."  tbhI  '*£8S." 


Page  xlv.L43l  G.  dl«ni«3,  fnr 

41.  for  *'fla.  336,"  i 
xlvLl.4S.  Oomtea  no^ 

xUWV  1.  Sfi.  Caaiidv.  rcjid  -  fiSa" 

lii.  L*ia,fram  the  bottmn,  lor    ■  ,gri,"  c««d  "Toa" 
li».  L  as..  for*'T2S'  read  "727  " 

6.  fh)in  Ijotlom,  for  "  L.  albai,"  read  •*S.  alba." 
It.  I  S.  from  Uie  bottom,  for  "  784,"  r«Ml  "  741"* 
IxUl.  I  84.»  for  "  603,"  read  •*  ^Od." 

a».,  for  "fiR3,"  read  "fiOS  " 
IxW.  1. 13.  rroim^the  bottom.  d«le  '*S£miw^^«.* 
Ixviii.  1.  38.  (him  the  bottom,   far  **Sfi3."  ntd 

lxxi,l,  Ml  from  the  botlora,  for  ^*950l*'  md  "956" 
IxxxT,  L  1(1  SaxifrAguie,  for  "  8&4/'  r«ad  -  S9k** 
Ixxxvl.  L  la,  for  "  IdlS."  read  *•  10I£.'* 
txxxir.  I  SL  rtoni  ttic  bottom,  ftit  **  1131.**  reul 

"  113*." 
xcix.  L  14,  firoCD  the  bottom,   fbr  "  L35."   a^ 

..  1254  „ 

<j.  I.  4,  for  ••  V^M,"  read  "  1264" 

cL   I.  %.,    Afl^r   "BartHtry  Boxtbom.**    Inwit 

"  %  noy.  1570." 

17  frointho  bottora,  for  "  111.5."  re«d  ••  1113," 
For  "■  Crabdw»kirf,"  read  "  Grab6wBlciB  " 
cii.  I  3.   tram   th»  bottom,    for    "  SmXtAU  So." 

read  •*  SmMla  U" 
cxkIL  L  30..  for  "  1503."  read  "  1643.- 
cxxllL  i  t^  (torn  the  boCtom,  for  '*  168.**  Kii 

*•  ld89." 
cxxr.  I.  ISL,  Ibr  "  flg.  1560/'  read  **  flg.  ISBO.*' 


ERRATA    IK   SlTPPLEMENT, 
Pagea>«.  line  2.3.,  inicrt  "and  **  afk«r  **  tttts.- 
2568.  I.  4.,  dele  "  Jackjibnrd  «c<i|AriA  CWibm." 
1585.  1.  3.    from  the  bottom,    fbc  "  flg.  aSfiS,/ 

rewfaif.  ti525.- 
858a  L  1i?,   13.,  for  "  a    khotri  S,  tUitra,"  Ac, 

read  "6  »bowi  S.  tiXgn,  and  a  S.  A^^trina.'^ 
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cAadicAnB 

SL'inn^ntcK 


n6rlda 
CftUut 
JLjiblirDum 


alplDU* 


nipric»n» 
grnlitjrRillut 

jtop4riiu 


Ain<irpHtt 

Robfnto 

Titc6u 
KUpXU 

CoUtttM, 


(a'tidM. 


j|itr4galu« 

E'mnui 

MrdlOgo 
arbdresa 

OlpdUirhiVf 
trlaciathoi 


Giuefltiu  pekm. 
IlullDUOoU  dl  bi 


triJu4ntbot  lti6riiiU 


Slliquittruin 


BacocUina,  Bnigtta,  CorretU. 

CoiwrU,  GlDcttrs,  Glowftra 
•Alvatlca.  GlDcxtrdla,  GU 
OMtiiiu,  Gibeitrola^  Cinet> 
truxa,  Guado  IWLitarUo 
Gtudo  ulf  itko. 

-  Steochl, 

-  CUiio. 

.  Abomictio,  Aiuglri  mlno- 
rc,  Avomftlo,  Avomiello, 
Avomo,  bomkllu  Bcn- 
doll,  Clondolino,  Eghtf'lo, 
Maegio  domlolino,  MiKJelila, 
WSo  IJiburnOj  Liburno, 
EbAOO  («)m. 

-  Aoagirl  mioore,  Anagtrl  prU 

mo,  AvorolaUo,  Maggiu 
doudolo. 

-  Maggiu.  CItuofplgato. 

-  CilUu    glnettrluo,      Majello, 

Trifogilu  dii'  giUrdlaieri. 

-  AmarKcckole,  Glnof tra  da  gra- 

nate.  Glnettra  de'orbotuJ. 
Scoraabeoco. 

•  AiDorfa. 

•  I  adacobftitardo.Barbadi  Glo- 

ve, Amorota,  SmorQa. 

-  Robinta. 

-  Aracla.  FaUa  Acada,  Pfeuda- 

cada.  RoblDia. 

-  Robinla  di  Qor  roMO,  BotlolA 

-  noblDUdl  SorroMO.  Bot>l|ita 

pelo«a,  KobLaU  ro«ea. 
.  Cnro^ajia. 

-  Carjuatui,    Caragana   dt    Sl- 

■  ColutcA. 

•  Colutea,  Erbft  TMiicaiia,  Sen- 

na dc'  poreri,  Scoiu  Calta, 
Senna  nottralc,  MaffgioroDa. 
Fnucoll  dei  Boxsoll. 

-  AluiKiridi.'. 

-  Anatfiri,    Atigirldr,    Fagluolo 

itellaMmluitna,  Faralupltm, 
FaTu  lfir©r*«.  OUiro  della 
Madonna,  Futku}^  Faico- 
larla? 

-  Aitragalo. 

-  Dragaute,  Dlagrant«. 

-  CorooIJJa. 

"  Rmmrro.  Glneitra  di  bovco, 
Magglo  piccolo. 

-  Medici. 

-  CtHio. 

-  Glcditiia. 

•^  Acacia  h>{dou,  Gleditila  tpi- 
noaa,  Fava  amrrlcana. 


Cerat^ia 
SiLlqUa 


JulibritMin 


fi^ncttiina      - 

itfiiifgdaluf 
nina 

conuautUa 


pdmlia 


FoIm  Ragylo,  Acacia  Inermc, 

GledlUla. 
Cfrd. 
Alboro    dj  Gluda,  Atbero  dl 

Gfudea,  Siliqaaitro. 
CiTonla. 
Carale,  Caroba,  Carobe,  Ca- 

rrjb<ile,    Ciwube,    Carruba. 

Corrublo,    Camibo.   Gual- 

nclU,  SlUquas  Siliqiu  dolce, 

BacceiU  greci^BaccelU  dolcL 
Acacia. 
Ga|7«la  arborea,  Atbero  dclla 

•eta,  Ga^gia  di  Cktctantlno- 

Eati.     Jul]brU<in,      •Tulliii- 
riitin. 
GasRla,  Gaggia  odoroaa,  Gag- 
po. 


Mandorlo. 

PpscliJno  della  China. 
Mandodo  itrKcnteo. 
Manclr>rlo.  BiaDdolo  (e  II  frutto 

M<indarla] . 
iMundurlo  dojipio. 


/■ertica       -        .        .  Pc«co, 

♦tUglkrii       -  .  Praco  (e  a  frquo  Pen. 

duracin«    9    Peac«  «| 
,   ^  tola). 

1*t1«  -  •  Pc»<ro  no<«7. 

i«>l*.    the     free-  Peaea  noce  cJi«  sptco- 

ftoae  DccUrine 
litS-Ls,    ttte   ellng-  Peaca  nooe  cba  noa  ipk 
ttoue  uectarlae 
Jrm«titaca  Araieniaea^ 

vulgirii       -  Albicoceo. 

moltim,    ] 

Alblcooca). 

•  Pnjiio. 

Pruoo  ocm  1 
•AlvatliMwS 
o  Stulmtd.. 
prugnoU«  Vc^^ 

-  Prono,  Suclao.St 
Cico  Ul  frutto  SiuUb 

-  Cilfctrto 

-  f  .rterJo»4i. 

-  '  r  eyio,  M* 

•  '  '^  ire-gioio. 

-  Lt-fnur  ••  Alijc-ro  dl  Si 
cU,  Clilefflo  caA 
Who. 

-  Clll<*g^o  nonoao. 

-  Lauro,  Lauro  dl  Tn 
L.auro  rvgio,  tmam 

-  EvnnliuQdet 

-  Hi'>Ta. 

-  AiiipoR>«Ile, 
I«*ne,  Lam 

-  HuK".  Itogo, 
Jtovo  tnoni 

-  Rogo  di  Dor  ' 

-  Rogo  ttel  Cju 

-  Rosa. 

•  liaaa  dl  nucrliJa,  I 
macchia,  Rowi 

•  Roaa  dl  ma^^ta- 
in«*chliui 
luattm,  Rf>,.„.i 
R«>««Ulne  dtf* 
caniuo. 

-  Ro»a  a  bottoal. 
roglie, 

-  Roaa  dl  m^^pM  _ 
^  ,    .^  .  maochia,  Rovoi 
Egtantktm     -       -  Roaa  alalia.  Rom 
Ekiantiria  punicea  Rosa  di  due  cnlorC 
gillica         -           -  Rn«a    comuoe. 

giSIUcacjSljrcefolJj^io  Rosa  in  rallccL 

■•AlUf^'i   mai-^lti  _     O.^. 


/*rtinu» 
I  pin  Am 


dMnfcfldca      • 
CinanB 

TUlgJUlS 

CbauiieciirMtu 


Lauroc^raius 

opuUIblla 

IdK'ut 

frutkdtiu 

CK^llUI 

odordtQa 
Abia 

a«re«tU  Sati 


arv£nal» 


eoUloa 


g*lUca  rai^JlJU 

rttllca  prollfera 
i^lea 
tooKhita 


mixima  De^. 
multlfl6ra 
muKbu 
•einperflArens 

•etoperrircni 


tpincufstitna 
mlphOrna 
i7lr4*trl< 
CYatw^gUi 

Azarhtna     - 


Baaifl 


Roaa 

*io. 

no»a  flos  in  dor«'. 
Rom  dmio!', 
Ro«a  domina»cliliLa.R( 

cbetta,  Ro«s  ^tn. 

*«lUnr  domnkA 
Bota  d'  Olanda. 
Roi«  dcQa  Crane 
Ro«»  boTiaeutea, 
Roaa  di  nu 

r.,— ...... 


l: ^^Ivali.^ 

RoAa  canitia 
Crai«so. 
A^'.w^inf..    P 


1",    I 

PtHB..  I 

Llin«ralu  r«ro. 


'<«Tw>la, 
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S.Alba 


babjrUiiilca 


nentfndra 

ripdrla 

TirnlnhH* 


bslsamlfera 
ttlgetk 


•nguUU 

Ainm 
fflutlnltfa 


nigra 

CorylAtea,  or  C* 
QtxtrcuM 

ru/HioSiibet 
pcdiiDCulita 


roCciiMliRtlU 

FAgut 

tjrltr&ticA 
Outftaea 

rkacA 

C6ryltu 


Saldo.  adcio  «lbera,  Stl. 
do  da  pail.  Saldo  Lorn- 
iMldo,  &aldo  (^-rtlcalc,  Sa- 
UcatCro,  Saldo  da  perticbc, 
Sallcooe,  SallgMtro.  Vetri- 

CODC. 

Salcio  duTQ  da  Cm- oMM,  Vba- 

chl. 
Saldo  clie  plore,  Saldo  Dari- 

dko,    Saklo  di   Babaooia, 

SjUcki  orl«neale,  Saldo  p«m- 

dentCf  Saldo  plaofBBto. 
Salclo  ttafOe,  flakM  Mntfle, 

Saldo  Baa  Gtovanid  dlac- 

clato. 
V  lucid  da  tkr  panieri.  Vlnco 

da      tut    panierl,     Saldo 

Sallooae,  Vetrtea  di  BUaniio. 

Soldo  nero. 

Velriee,     Vctrleo    paniertDa, 

Vindno,  Vlnco,  \  hrlce. 
Saldo,  Saldo  da  legarc.  Saldo 

dalio,  Saldo  greoo,  Saldo 

San  dioTaond. 

Catteroi.  Gattioe.  Gitto,  Ftop- 
pu  blai}cu,  Pupulo  blaocot 
Alharello,  Arbercllo, 

Albero  dvl  baliaino. 

Albaro,  Albero,  Ploppa«  PtaD> 
pOt  Pinppo  nero,  Populo 
TT.rr.   ik....io.  Oppto  dapail. 

]'  no,  Ploppo  ti- 

.'•I  pinuBJdale. 

Ai  -.  ...  -ilia,  FopuloLI- 
bliu,  IVtf/ulo  tnoDtuio,  Tre. 
tnula.  Trwroola. 

Ploppo  aogoloflo  o  angolato. 


-  Alno. 

-  OoUno,  Lontano,  Alno. 

-  Bctula. 

-  Betula,  BwtlA.  Bfttola.  Bet- 

tula,  Bedollo,  Bldollo,  Bi- 
ota, 

•  Botula  detla  Virginia,  Betula 

a  FoKlie  di  vticiolo. 

•  B«tula  da  carta, 

•  Betula  da  canoa. 

ipulifertt, 

-  Qiwrda. 

•  Vallonea,  Galloneai. 

•  Gfalaoda  caatagnola  di  Spa. 

WOA. 

-  Cvnro,  Ghlande  amara. 

-  Ellcc,  Ltfcdo,  Drida 

-  Cerro  luthcro,  So^lterdle. 

-  Efchin,  FarjnU'  Fargiio,  Far* 

nla,  hchio.  iK-hio,  l^ncrce, 
Qui^rcia.  Querce  di  itor- 
gfigna.  Querela  gi'tiHlc. 

-  La    piccola   pianta  chiamaal 

Querdolo,  e  t  adntta  Uo- 
vt're,  Uovero,  Qucroe, 
Querce  comuiK*,  Querela. 

-  Sorcro,    Sughen,    Sugbero, 

SovaroL' 

•  Gblanda  eatt^gnola,  Ghiaada 

doloe,  Qaeirce  cattagnoia. 

-  Querce  del  Kertnei. 

•  Qucrdtroite. 

-  Fagglo. 

-  Fa«glo. 

.  Castaffno. 

.  Cattaiao,  Cattapio  donieati- 

«o,  Marrooe. 
.  Caitagno    Mlvaitleo,    Falina, 

Briftce. 

-  Noccifdo. 
ArclUno,  Noc*  barbitta,  Noce 

ntica,  Nocetta,  Nocduo- 
Nooduolo. 


k;° 


C.  A.  lylv^atrt* 

tnixima 

/Mtuliu 
orkentklia 
O'rtTTa 
Tttlglfii 

VlatanActa. 

^Uunu> 
ocddimtilU 
oricntiJi* 

BoiaoM^cea. 

Llquidlmbar    - 
StyTadllua 

MjT\tA 


Gnet^oea^ 

difticfara    - 

Toxacwu 

TYxu* 
baccXta 

SaliAbilr^a 


B«}aroole.  Kocrluok  ta«hi> 

Koeclole  Umde. 

Carploo. 

Carpi  ne,  Carploo  bUiKft- 

CarptneUo. 

CarplDo  naro,  Caipiiidik  0^ 


Plataao. 

Flatano.   Platanoi 
Platano. 


-  Itflrlco. 

-  Alb«ro  delta «rr««  PtantaMi 

cora. 

-  EfedFa. 

•  I'ra  m«.rina- 


Tasao. 

Albero  della  morte,  Libo.  |E» 

■o.  T«aao»  Taaao  mortiip*, 

Toaslco. 


-  Atbcro  aHtMii*#>  o  ^ 
icudJ. 


Ombra       - 
Larldo 

marftiint 

Mbghm 

i>lnea       - 

PXatm  tareatlna 

^trbbiu 
ijlv^trli 

r^Ma 
halepeoiii  • 

iTble* 
iialf&mea 


canadfofif 
coQunOnU 


Pino. 

-  Pino  Zimbro. 

-  Pin.a»tro,Plnochb9p(DO.r.ii 

niiu-ino,  Pino  Mltatirn. 

-  Pinaatro,  PitiorhJappiD..,  Pi*» 

marino,  Pino  calr^tloi. 

•  Mughl. 

-  Pino,  Pino  dA  Placoiil.  Fta 

dome«tico,  PUm>  ^eoflla. 

-  Pino  Bdaccia  maitcv  Ping  >■•• 

mfco. 

-  Pino  di  L*>r*1  Wevnumlk. 
-Pinor''-     ^       ruioiiMal^ 

Pin 

-  Ted.*  ,. 

-  Pine  ^  ...,  ^.,„,,  piaodf  Gov 

falcmme. 

-  Abeto. 

-  Ptnobolsaraifero.  PfaBodiVfaw 

ginlA.  A  l>et«  ad  odorv  dl  W- 
tamo  del  Gile«d,  Albeivdrf 
baliAino  iU'\  V.         ..    -    . 

di  n-   . 

•  Abet. 

tef'-'     !■       .1  r 

-  AUeto,  Abttc   ajraetitteo,  A- 


£lba 


nigra 


Abcaxo.  Aresso,  PtaoUM- 

Abotlaa  trfsncs, 
ouio,  Plesao 


-i,_*  ***«^  Atotto  lrfn«i 
A  .iK***  doppio,  P«a«  um. 
Abctina  roaaa. 

^'^'^  f.****   ^  C«na«ifc 
m^  5J  Noo«0«.  Am. 
j^lgU,  Pino  nero.  - 

Lwiee! 
Oedn>. 

CiHiro,  Cedm  del 
Abeced'  Amboina 
Vinacta^  ^Cupristina, 
TbAja  -  •  Ti|J». 

orientkllt        •        «    I  hfa,  Ti^ 
Oiprdcnu        -  -  Clpreaao. 

iemperTlmu  iiy,      Ardprutao.  Clpreato, 


rObra 
Bxc€\u 


LAHx 

europK*'a 
Cfrdnji 

Llb&oi 
Ddmmora  orlentilli 
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HtontUU 

liiuai)  cUaticlU 
JwalpeTMn 
commani* 


Ctpniw.  dpcMM  feomlDS. 

Glnepro. 

CfiiitfbrTt,    Ginepro.    Glnopro 

ntfro,  Zlnepro. 
C«drM  F«tilcio,  Gtnspro  rosio. 
Cedro  Lfdo. 
dablna.  Savlna,  Pl«ntaduuui- 

U.  Clprf*»o  dd  M«gUi. 
Oinepro  dl  Virglnto. 


Smilftoe. 

Bdora,  Rojto  scrrtxinu,  Rogo 


S.  Cmna 

SarsapariUa 


BtK»% 

■culektut 


l^Qgl6i(iun 


raoi!Ui<bauJ 


OirtNMM,  Roco  crnriao.  RO' 
TO  ocrvloo,  Ito^b  cerriono, 

Cln«,  C'1n<»  i«mU»»,  Ciiwi  pctrl- 
U,  Kadlec  dJ  Cilia. 

-  SalMparljrlia,      Sar«tipar)tU, 

ZftTHiparllU,  ZorutNirlUa. 

-  Rutco. 

-  Bntfco,  Enikcolo,  Puf^iitnpfi, 

Piiii)iilopo,  Ku4cttlo,  aSpru- 
nagKJu.  Spninoiigfolo,  Stri- 

'  BialiofcuiL,  Bonifa^-riii,  Ltturo 
A9r»iandrlno,  JJrtgua  pii> 
Itarut,  LlngueUtt 

-  Laura    Alruaiulriau,    1>atiro 

d'  Aletujulrla,  Laiiru  Ulev, 


APPENDIX  III. 

PRICED   CATALOGUES   OF   TREES   AND    SHRUBS,    CONTRIBUTED   BY   BRITISH 
AND   CONTINENTAt    NURSERYMEN. 

The  prices  of  trees  and  shrubs  vary  permanently  in  different  countries  from 
permanent  causes,  and  also  locally  and  temporally,  in  every  particular  country,  from 
difficulty  or  facility  of  cultivation,  or  from  scurcity  or  abundance.  The  prices  in  Lon- 
don, BoHwyller,  and  New  York,  as  given  in  tlie  body  of  this  work,  after  each  of  die  prin- 
cipal species  describeilin  it,  will  convey  a  sufficiently  accurate  idea  of  the  comparative 
prices  of  ligneous  plants  in  both  hemispheres.  Nevertheless,  we  have  thought  it  ad- 
vUabte  to  publitih  the  following  five  Catalogues,  aa  well  to  show  the  variation  in 
prices  in  different  parts  of  Europe,  as  to  exhibit  a  list  of  names  of  species  and 
vonctiee  which  existed  in  the  year  IH^  in  British  and  Continental  nureenes. 

How  far  tlie  pla«t«  to  wliich  these  names  are  applied  in  the  nurseries,  arc  identical 
with  those  to  which  they  Eire  applied  in  this  Arhoreitim,  it  is  impossible  for  us,  in 
many  cases,  to  any*  The  reader  can  only  ascertain  this  by  examining  the  living 
plant:),  and  compMrin^  them  with  our  descriptions  and  figures.  The  greater  number 
of  the  name*  in  these  Catidogues,  however,  are,  wc  think,  correct ;  though,  in  the  case  of 
iome  of  the  genera,  such  as  cYatse'gus,  Quercus,  Pnma,  Sec,  thijj  is  not  likely  to  l>e 
the  cajic  with  all  of  the  species;  and  in  other  genera,  such  as  ^idix,  Romx,  Cyti.sus, 
(renkta,  i^'pinea,  (1sIur,  Hflianthemum,  &c,,  it  cannot  lie  expected  that  tlie  nursery- 
men's names  should  be  correct,  since  scarcely  any  two  botanists  are  agreed  rL*specting 
them  :  nor  is  correctness  in  the  names  of  all  the  species  and  varieties  of  some  of 
these  genera  of  much  conseouence  in  a  practical  point  of  view,  provided  the  more 
striking  kinds  are  known  and  propagated.  A  great  improvement  in  the  nomenclature 
of  har^y  fruits  has  been  made  in  British  nurseries,  by  reference  to  the  collection  hi 
the  Horticultural  8odety*8  Ciarden ;  and  especially  by  country  nurserymen  obtaming 
grafts  from  the  Society,  with  the  names  adopted  in  the  Society '»  jFm/  Catnlogue 
attached.  Till  lately,  the  surae  attention  was  not  paid  to  ornamental  trees  and  »«hrub8 
that  has,  ever  since  the  Society  passessscd  a  garden,  l>een  paid  io  fruit  trees ;  but 
a  reformation  in  this  deportment  is  now  going  forward,  and,  if  London  nurserymen 
were  to  compare  their  plants  and  names  with  the  names  and  plants  in  the  Horticul- 
tural Sodety's  Garden,  they  might  be  enabled  to  render  their  catalogues  of  them  as 
perfect,  and  their  plants  as  true  to  their  names,  as  b  now  the  case  with  their  cata- 
logues and  plants  of  fruit  trees.  Country  nurserymen  gcnerall)  come  to  Loudon 
onco  a  year,  and,  by  bringing  spccimenn  of  their  trees  and  .shrubs  v*ith  them,  they 
irjight  ascertain  the  correct  names  by  comparing  then*  with  the  living  planu  in  the 
Chiswick  (rurden.  As  cuttings  for  propagation,  or  to  \k  used  Jis  botanical  «|)eci- 
mens  for  detcrnjining  the  kindn,  will,  probably,  in  a  short  time  be  spared  from  the 
Horticultural  t5ocicty*8  Gairden,  countrv  nur&erimen.  Fellows  o(  the  Society,  might 
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correct  their  nomenclature  bv  sending  for  these*  One  great  use  of  the  Ar^onim 
ci  Frutitelum  Brilanmcum  M^ill  be,  to  render  the  employers  of  mmeryraen,  and  op^ 
cially  botanical  amateurs  and  ladies,  familiar  with  the  correct  names  of  LigneoM 
plants^  This  will  soon  create  among  commercial  gardejiers  a  demand  for  a  corrett 
nomenclature,  which  the  nurseryman  irill  supply  when  he  finds  it  his  interest  to  do 
8o,  but  not  before. 

in  tlie  following  Catalogues,  with  one  exception,  no  authorities  for  the  names  fane 
been  given  by  the  nurserymen  who  sent  them.  The  practice  of  affijiine  tiie  autfai^ 
rittes  IS  adopted  by  all  the  drst  nurserymen  on  the  Continent,  but  is  aLno«t  alinis 
neglected  in  this  country.  These  Catalogues  were  prepared  before  the  »eren 
jQrost  of  Janiuiry^  1838,  which  destroyed  many  thousanils  of^  ligneous  plants  id 
Britiah  nurseries,  and  which  will  probably  occasion  a  temporary  rise  of  price  m  ▼sriook 
articles  for  a  year  or  two. 


I 


Catalogue  of  Amen  can  and  other  Tree  and  Shrub  Seeds^  importer 
or  procured^  for  Sale^  by  George  Charlwood,  14.  Tavistock  Row, 
Coveni  Garden. 


Jttex 


mgruB 

nrlAitiun 

NftAado 

mont^utn 
ucfh&rinuin 

PMiuhvB 


«.  4. 

HH  ounce  3   0 
-  S   6 


qiuixt  4    0 


tatAricum 
rrtMicum    . 
/vlaUiKkliiei    - 
rdbrum 
Ailantu* 

A  Inus 

Hrnjiftta 

glutinbM 

oblonglktai 

incftim 

cordifblU 
Ainorphtt 

Ampelopsis 

Andromeda 
•rbOraa 

pftniculiU 
ncomdM       • 
flg&ttrina     • 

Clnut^icenf    - 
Aii^nia 

njclanocirpon 
AraLia 

ncemlMa 
Ax&lea, 

fliK  mixed 

Dudlfl6Ts     . 

plafira 

*r.11'ra     - 

lorilMIII<l(l4 


biuhcl  3 

4 

quart  5 

4 

Kk«t  1 
h<-l  7 
quart  4 

packet  ] 


] 


packet 


0 

lb.  6  0 

packet  1  n 

%  0 

S  6 

1  0 

I  0 

ounc4^  8  0 

I  6 

S  0 

«  6 


p*ck«t  I    0 


AiAlea 


iSieeharis 

intfigriRJIa 

/Tupleiintm 
frutiKena 

BAptista 
tioctbrta 

^tftula 
UalA 
excdlta 
populimta 


:1 


a.  d. 
pMketl    6 

packet  0    « 

packet  1     0 


glandul6aa 

ptunUa 

ntgra 

nfcna 

Alba       . 

ptndula 

ditirlea 

pAntlca 
rrutit:<)ia 
•fttea      - 
BigQUDia 

radiean* 

/yci^ide* 
Carpinus 

ainaic4nji 


Caialpa 

conUfMla 
CiWiothus 

americAflui 

axbreui 
CUmn 

Libikni 


Cela»tru4 
■c&ndciui 
C^rcit 

canadt^nitiJt 
~SiliquA»lruiTi 

Ccphalunthus 


.  quart  1  0 
1  fi 
1  0 
1  0 
1    6 

3  0 

1  6 
.  DMketO  6 
.   biuheU   0 

4  0 
.    p«^tt  1    0 

9  0 
3  0 
9    0 

2  6 

•>    OUbOe  i   d 

1    0 

quart  1  0 
9    0 

•    bUfhellS    0 

!«    0 


1    0 
packet  1    0 


per  100  10   V 
ounce  0    6 

?  I    « 


[uckct 


ChioniotfauB 

vtrginiea 
ChamicVopa 

Palmetto 
Cltfthra 

ftJntnilta 

arumitidlta 

piuiictU^Ca 

tmn«itl>Ba 

Cusus 
Aedetic«a 

Cli^matis 
rlnpnlca  • 

Fmntmula        .     J 
Viiraa        -        .^i 

Vitic«iui      .       C 

cainpaRul&U      .  3 
Comufl 

M6rlda 
Corylus 

ilvetlAiM  lMi«el(K7 

Cbl«nia 
Oatv^gUS 

jBjrrifblia 

mooAgyna 

•Ibirica 

dent&ta 

odoratfuina 

ttetiekmon 

glaiklunaa 

JOMOuknthM 

camtliiiijaa 

CelattiM 

cordiu 

flArlda 

rrsja 

Iiiie4rii 

punct&ta 
•tJpulAcea 

Pyradlntha 
pruniRiUa 
pftrvifiMia 
pyrac^inUiifTklia 
coixiuca     . 

puiptrea 


a  A 

1  t 

i  I 

OUCICV  1  i' 


(Mckell 


1    « 


U   0 
I   0 

i  0 
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Avtraiut     • 
Arbnia 

tncxidkiiA 
virgtme* 
hdemphfUM 

OOtttUOA 

diitieha 
itiuyolilct 
■eropcrvlrcDi 
■trietui 


Ooi 


urizontftjia 

biAArui 
capititui 
decern  bena 

fbMt  imrtili 
tKjnifbViaa 
potftrichua 
trin6ruf      .    . 
uralleniU 
•cullirbljiu 
alplnu* 
Labiitjutm 
Diaspyroi 

Fkgm 

■riTiUea 
Fritinus 

PuMkciw 

«piptcn 


f.  d. 


1    0 


quutS  0 

♦  0 

Ib.6  0 

6  0 

ouneeO  6 

0  (5 


; 'Ounces  0 

j  qmrt  2  0 

'  pghckrt  1  U 

r  Ixuhd  13  Q 


/llftendlRtU*       -      '  I***"*    0 


pJ*tydkrpa    , 
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0 
l» 

berry                     SO  ^^H 

^^K                   laribu                     16 

»blnu 

C    0 

•quftCiM                         0    »-   1  f  H 

^H                     MTlcea                        I    6 

Laurel,  Portugnl, 

Ononis                                       ^M 

^H                     tinctbriaj:.                1    6 

Hodlioga 

5    0  per  1001 

fnnieii»          .16            ■ 

^B                     tfiquetra                    1    S 

8    U 

mcundiflilia        -       |    6           ^M 

^M                  Mtms  other  «jiMM 

Xa6nM 

Pttony,   Tree          3   K-HlH 

^H               Cleditachui 

Bma&ml^ 

1     6 

Periploca                                    ■ 

gnc'ca                          0    ^-  •  t  ^1 

Pliiladelphus                            ^1 

^H                    hArrvdji  IT.       •       S    0 
^H                   ■in.*n«M  />.  5.            in 
^^l                    raMcrMfcjitha  L.  C.   Tt    (1 

Launistiniu 

X    6-    5 
1    6-    S 

l    0-    1 

0 

^H                    injnnit                       1    6 
^H                     Ulullkqua        -          1    0 
^^B              Gordo  niu 
^H                   IMjbfKcni  tV.           S    6 
^H                   Lui&Dthus       -       3    r»-    5    0 
^^H                Gymnt>cladua 

^^H                         CUUilc-IUtt  IV.             I     ti 

conmtoci  tpoitH 
thinUtg.k-nToi 

Lti/blium  ff. 
aDgu*tilt>liuni 
thymitbUum 

6 

grmidUlttnH  ff'.        I    6            ^M 

Utifbtiut           .        •%                    ■ 
l*»Uft                    -      Cl    6^  t  (  ■ 

Phollnia                                       ^H 
J^illynai                                    ■ 

^H                }lAl^*a 

decumbent       • 

^^B                    urU4p(erA  ff'.            1    0 
^H                   lUpirra                      S    6 

AuxifbUum  If. 
Linrucu 

s  « 

1    0-    1 

G 

fruxirMi*                     1    6-  1  •   ^B 
nicirDlu            .       ■%                   ^B 

bonAll.  Gra 

0  a—  1 

0 

J'lnus                                             1 

^H              i/6(]i-ni 

Liquidimbflr 

ftU«<rUcji            -          I    I'l               1 

^^H                      po^tu-Ji  iyi!llo«- 

Siyrmclflu*  If. 

1   ^  s 

6 

fiaiikudiM         .         7    6-  H  *     1 

^^H                         UTrlnl)                   i    6 

iinl>crt>o 

1    »-    9 

6 

Cf>*»ffra  W.                  1    4-  i  •     I 

^^m                .^ppophac 

Liritxlendron 

hciv<:iictt            ,    I    «_  S  1    i 

^H                 emtitu                  1    6 
H              HjdringiNi 

^^B                    hort^nils  Sjw.            I    6 

Tulipifera  »»'. 
tranijilanted    . 
L}Tiuin 

Maclurtf 

1  6: 

0  g 

0    9 

eKc^]«a   l.a$mM.        10   «*n  •    ^M 
G«-*rt»AjM  W»l,    SI    «-  •  •   ^1 
l)Ai«}»«li«Sc  W^            1    iw   t  <   ^B 
Innp*                            t    O'  1  k   ^H 
wii^lt                  .    SI    (MOD  9   ^B 
L<»berUaiu>       -     n    O-JB  •    ^B 
inAcnxArps        -      «<}   0            ^^ 
tiurUima         .            1    ik>  1  *    ■ 

^H                  ilquUtiUuiii  i«ri«- 

auranUacii  A'^u/. 

1  a-  2 

6 

«n1t»  3ftc*.                 1    U-  1  *    I 

^^B                         fitum 

^^B               f^f^^ 

^^B                      '^  argi^nteU 

1    C-    S    G 

Blogiioiia 

•CUtAtlAU  If'. 

3    6-5 

0 

nifrtsrena                   I    0—  M   1 
/'itwbuT        -         "1  riL-.  t  (   1 

^^B                      M.  BCirdi    . 

I    &-    S    fi 

•urlciiliu  IT. 

5    0-  10 

6 

Pine*  ir.           .      I   &.  *  (    1 

^^H                        rnictu  Ibteo 
^H                        lietomphflium 
^^H                    Mao;  uther  Tarictt 

M. 

ron«nilcu*  H.  K.        5    0—7 
cordktA  Fk.               5   0 
fine  Ejunoutb  (poU)  3    6-    & 
gtuftca              -        1    6-    S 

6 

0 
6 

pandCTt»«  Htm        15   a-  fl  ♦    1 
liuQiillio            _            10               1 

r»lilN4u                        -     I     0                  ^H 
l^!!>^la                                I    C  S  k     ^B 
romiinA                          1    4_   1  (    ^H 

^^H               /  tea 

gf4cili.          . 

S   6-    5 

0 

^^H                   virglnica                   10 

gmndtflbr.  tV 

3   6-5 

0 

^H              Judas  tree 

_, » .'    ■* 

10    ft^  16 

U 

^H                   trniupUnted             1    0 
^^B              Juniper* 

ObOTtttA 

!kiul«ngrd)«A 
ThoratoriMina 
trlpftala  m 
purptir««  S.  .V. 

1    6 

5  0-7 

6  (W    7 

a  fi-  7 

5  ^ 

6 
6 
6 

strttltut  Bvotk             1    0             ^H 
f!rl%e«tru                      q   a              BB 
7"a;\la                    .        1    ^  j  1       T 
Uuriri                ^               1    jj 
uncioi^ta               .         #    £ 

LarScJo         .        -16 

Ptincm                                       J  ^ 

^^B                   onnnnno,  aiKydling*  5    0  per  100 
^H                    tran«plaiitcd              0    6 
^H                    Swedltb                     0    6 
^B                    ln»h                         0    9 

Mentiesia 
poWtbUi  J. 
glebulfcri*  Sal, 

0  9^    1 

1  0~    S 
I    C—    1 

II 
6 

^^B                               vjirteBatctt     1    6 

ccrtleA  mtkl. 

3    6—    J 

li 

Hicbird,- Mich.         «   6           ■ 

^m              Kilmia 

Ari6spllus 

/^Idtonus                 ^                  H 

^H                   Jatir^lM                     10—50 

octfrift^StA  IF*.                                   ^^1 

^^m                  aajtuitilltUa               I    0 

anUbrrtiea 

cuneAta  »K                .i    ti-   1  •  ^| 

^H                    Klttdc*                        1    6 

orbutifbliji 

occidcnbfcli.  ir.                            ^B 

^H                  mtmi                       1    6 

BotrjrApiura 

orienAkU  »^           J                     ■ 

^H                  viiriMftU                  1    Q 
^H                  pftmiU                     1    0 

nuivintMa 

A>lygaU                                ■ 

■     "P'*^   .  ■ 

Poine^rannte,                           ■ 

^^B                                                       ]    6 
^^B               Kcrlrcutcr/n 
^H                    piiniirul«t«  Ore.         0    9^    I     G 
^^H              Laburnum, 

CD»m»in6ftpi1u< 
flnribAnda       - 
gennAnic«    - 

UtiftHia 
iclne  nftclpo 

-10-2 

G 

■        £«■  .-     1"--  >  '= 

pTatnlifli*r« 

/'op  u  Inn                                     ^H 

oiVtg 

■ittKMtlta                   -K                  ^H 

^^H                   oak'leavcti                 S    6 

li-jinila 
/•jfTnciuiUra 

^^m                  iHirfU-                        3    4i.    .1    i; 

^^V                  wcrpmir                    U    9^    t    6 

Mftgudiea 

AnU  otlicr  iAtMMtii«  rm^m  ^H 
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^r                          .  *y  ^*^^  1                           Pw  w««'                              «•«               ^^H 

r^PrOr,^                                       fi''^'                       '*     '*    ^S^h..                    ''•     ""          ■ 

And  ati^cr  Inlorett. 

«lrj(ani  ir.        -        1    6 
jt)«br»  /,,        .            10 
ieucftnlhji           .       16 
rudlcan*  /„        -        1    0 

Sart,ipawitla      -                                          ^^H 
CTlapum                     10                          ^^H 

lug  VAricllw. 

Toxic *|*ndrorj  X.    1    0 

1  Sophiira                                                    ^^^1 

P^rus 

IrifultftU         .            1    6 

Ja{)dulafK.               1    <i                          ^^^1 

Alplna          .       -    I    f»—    e    6 
doin6*tica     -       •    «    fi 

typhi r.4  L.        .         i    (j 

crccU           I    0 

V6msx  L,       .          1    rt 

flonbiJijda        -          I     g 
h^brida        -        .      I     « 

virUIIil6r»          .        2    6 

ri.  pkho       n                     ^^H 

•c-tni-duublc     *           16 

ftibts 

Ars^ntcum                1    0                          ^^^M 

tArcum  pra\:  jX       ]    6 
•vriHiimm      0    g 
vinguSncuin  0    9 

7?fimnnu» 

fruuod  j*    0 

tH  lla  Sif»t                 0    9                            ^^^M 

(iliiilj-diiw        -            I    Cfc—    1     ti 

fivxtiht*  I-u.              1    0                             ^^H 

ctriniin       -       -56 

Iwvlir&ta  IK.        .      0    9                           ^^H 

•chhiAtunj       *        S    fl 

QbtMi                  li  fi                     ^^H 

jftu unburn  ZTotw.     8   6 

lomanbM              1   6                     ^^^1 

/Rhododendron 

tritbriant         -         3    « 

Stuirtia                                              ^^^| 

MatjKhod^tulron       9    6-36             ^^^M 
vIniinicA                   S    6—    3    «             ^^^1 

Sympliuria                                           ^^^H 

»Itn-cJ«»reiuc        -    31    0 

rnalv&roum        •       fi    0 
niuUiiHirum        -      3    fi 
nivcum           -            3    R 
puiictiUum                 3    6 

a«r»Art>rblu       -      7    (5                     •angufntum  (dark- 

r«cfnii)M                 0   6                          ^^^^1 

JUilciildfi. /for/.       2    e                        '^*f: 

SyriHffa                                                       ^^^M 

SBSKi'""    'if"" 

CMMiiietttt  IF.        s    &—  10    6 

Rol>ioia 

1  gsssrs!."'-  5r'»« 

ai(rr>vin<ni         ♦        a    g 
Ifrrruiffuvum  W,        1    o—    1    ct 

guuAluin 

hCipidair,         .        1    6-    f    c 

ib^nnls             -        1    0 
arvn&ria         .            I    &.    S    6 
HilodAndnm       -    I    6^    S    6 
tAd«/Jiffi,        -         1    a 

Tamarix                                                  ^^H 
K<kUica       -                                               ^^^H 
gcnnanica       .         0    6                            ^^H 

bkberaica        ■        .  1    0-    8                    ^^H 

goW'blolched          J.    ^, 
■iTiocd            j'*    '^ 

toL  v*r. 
»trip«d-lM»ed 
hfbildum       *          g    6 

itygme*       -         1   a 

iubiu               -        fil    0 

Thenn6pus                                             ^^H 

totttiiwa           -         9    8 
•Iw^tfcWJi*         -        1     6 

/abumiR^llui               3    6                            ^^^H 

Til  in                                                             ^^H 

Alba  itftirt  S0C.)    1                                ^^H 

h^bridum  enncAn* 

commob  idom          0    ft              > 

Uxiflbra                    >)    6                                    ^H 

drum 

wbjtemoi*         ,      3    6—50 

l*clnl*ta                                                              ^H 

tappAoK^um  Wait.     7    fi-  10    6 

t)tu*hmow                S   6 

J                                     ^^^^1 

naoAnUiuia            7    fi—  m   e 

crimtod  mOM            3    6 

iVlip  Tree,                                          ^^H 

n>f>>>ir.iinj  )H^';            1    ri-^    y    ,j 

viU»gtm»iA,Stam<f.5   0 

»<>«ll«ng«                  le    0  per  too                ^^^M 

-        3    « 

CrtiUwtlon  of  Dwarf 

Imuplanled              0    d-    1    0                ^^^H 

amL«|,      3    6^    5    0 

noit>i.^ci«.  pti-  nx>. 

liicctnium           7                              ^^^H 

'    '       -    7    6_  10    li 

•iaiutard.    In   ll«c 

Myrt/tlus 
nii«  ttlr'a 

^^^^^^^1 

•     10    0 

coUection        -       5    0-    7    fi 

^^^^M 

-     10   »;_«   U 

rhinn,  ditto        -       0    {>—    7    fi 

raacr«;4rj?oo 

^^^^^^^1 

'^         u    0-    7    6 

Scotch.  douM«           6    0—    7    e 
A    ralfwtion    of   30O  > 
dlOctcnt  lona      .     j 

^^^^H 

|»6nUcUrti  III  ?«•.  IT.  1    U^    $    6 

hlapfduttim    • 
am^r'^rtuin 

^^^1 

^Jnfr.rrfttmn       -         S    rt 

liuhus 

craNifltliuin 

true)          3    6 

vi:rir<nlrii«                   I    q 

Iddduin 

^^^^M 

.  'Mn 

1   u 

1    fl—    S    fi 

rrrtodhaiim       .      ' 
Anxinviium    . 

^^M 

J                        3  a 

K                               IS    0— £1    0 

itirir*tum 
fnrin6*iura        .       J 

^^B 

orAlum                       £    0—  10    6                         ^H 

.\v                                     "^ 

Ii<MiM 

pM«;i*5o.ryfUui      1  IS                      ^^H 

•euMtx*  /,       -     0    C-    6    9 

^^^H 

1  i 

JVy|Ki«|iW.ijm  Z.         ]     6 

ciiin^mo                    1    «-   t    a                ^^^1 

rionno*i»L.            1    6 

raUnifbtium{N«f«l)«    0                            ^^^M 

'        taiiauLLiLi           •          S    0 

SftUibikWa 
odlMttUbbBjM.       1   0—   1    c 

biitaitoidn       -       1    0                             ^^^1 

Jlhdn 

Xantharhlxa                                           ^^^H 

iMlaUUa         .       t    <w    1    fi 

optifbtla                    1    u                              ^^H 

■ :-  :!'" 

"•«115:  . ' "  "= 

Sckrt  ioHcctiun  of  DnUWn^                ^^M 

'  "'. /-       -       1    0 

frdetu«&lbu        1    ul_    J    0 

•ltd  I  [c-artseu3«,                                      ^^^H 

8  u  8                                                                                ^^M 

r    OF  TREES,   PLANTS,   ETC. 
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K» 

vlOOO. 

P«1000 

s. 
7 
7 
15 

tf. 

Mountain  Ash, 

*.  d. 

6 
6 
0 

1  to  U  foot,  per  100 
4to5W,    *do. 

: 

8    6 
5    0 

- 

15 

0 

Poplar. 
•Iiele.8|to3tfeet,|wrl00 

10    6 

, 

18 

6 

_ 

80    0 

15 

0 

Lombvdr.yitoSfect 
Ontario^  &|  to  3  fcoC 

_ 

SU    0 

8D 

0 

. 

30    0 

Willows, 

Bedford,  S|  to  3  feet 

. 

80    0 

" 

85 

90 
85 

0 

0 
0 

Huntingdon.  S^  to  3  feet 
Lime, 

- 

80    U 

m  tQ  IS  red.  per  100 

. 

80    0 

6toSrH>t,       dtflo 

_ 

15    0 

80 

0 

3  tu  4  r«t,      dim 

1       l«tol8lnch«,  diito 

: 

12 
5 

7 

6 

Selected  SoTt% 

9 

0 

1       3to5feet,perl00 
i¥ 

Time  marked  *  are  Evergreens.) 

- 

5   0 

!■ 

S. 

(■ 

bob. 

ie«fK 

•Aristot^lia 

0 

*ifdc9tfiL..S4toSreet 

•             foL  var..  IJ  to  2  feet 

1    0 

9 

1    6 

- 

0 

Aronia 

" 

9 

n 

florib6nda  Sweet,  S)  feet 

1    6 

6 

^^.tula 

G 

iiba  W.,  T.r.  indM  Booth,  5  feet 

7    « 

9 

cxcelMW.,  11  foot 
rrtnirn»i  *r.  Mitt 

1    0 

0 

1    0 

4 

lenu  ^F.,  1  to  11  foot 
nAn«  »'.,  1  u.  If  foot 

0    6 

4 

0    6 

6 

nigra  IK,  6  feet 

1    0 

. 

0 

tMpyi4iMfart.,£to    fMt 

1    0 

» 

0 

;wt>uljn>li«  X.Sfeet 
puUtcciu  £:*r..  3  feet 

0    6 

. 

4 

1    6 

* 

C 

pJkmiU  ;f..  1  to  11  fwt 

1    0 

_ 

9 

vrticcfblia  JBeki/A,  i^l  to  3  feet 

1    C 

- 

9 

Broussonetta 

■      s 

6 
6 
6 
0 

ptpyrffer*  />*,  8J  feet 
Caragana  L,. 

1    6 

J-f/ffi;<i(n>.jr  VV..  11  fool 

0    6 

ifUiiCjcpQ*  i^m*.,  ]|  to  2  feet 

0    4 

I>jtfni»'a  iV.f  &  to  IS  lochvi 

0  d 

Carpttms 

,       0 

4 
9 

.fffetuliu  indM  »'.,  S  Feet 

IT  6 

ouvrcin>U«,  3  feet 

1  « 

foLTar,3feeC 

1    6 

t                  "        1 

iOLlt                                      1 

Castknea 

6 
0 
0 
6 
6 

lituni\A  n.,  1  to  U  foot 

0    6 

viaca  It'   vir.  Idcida,  5  feet 

1    6 

<nplcnilt>li«,  5  feet       . 

2    0 

maculiku  lutea,  4  to  5  feel 

2    0 

foi.  argentcU.  3  feet 

2    ti 

( iiu  «flh  ftti^ki 

*C'cdru8 

6 
6 
6 

6 

LilAiil  Barrel.,  1  to  U  foot 
Ifto^'fcet 

S    6 

3    6 

Deoddra  Rox. 

(torn  Mcd,  3  to  4  inchei 

80    0 

^ 

ditto,    6  to  lU  incbea   - 

85    0 

tkvtn  ciittingi,  1  foot 

SO    0 

•1 

•                               r               S 

6 
6 
6 

n 

g 

a-ltis 

jiu.trilLi  /.    1  im-bn 

0    6 

oocidenUlM  L  ,  1  to  l|  foot 

1    0 

(4 

conttta,  fi  to  9  Incbea 

U    6 

-            -       3 

6 

CeplialanthiiH 

. 

3 

6 

inodbrus  1  f"Ot 

8    6 

*       2 

6 

oocklentAlit  fr.,  ]|  foot 
CC'TtMW  L. 

1  a 

-       1 

6 

Avium  Afcrn.  miltiplex  Ser.,  3  to  4  feet 

1    0 

Juli4nA  iienduU  />«■.,  5  to  f>  feet 

8    6 

84 

0 

JI/«Aa/rfMich.,3to4fcet 

1    6 

el 

•  sauu 

0 

/>k«lua  vulgarlt  Dec. ,  4  feet 

U    6 

.    lii 

6 

Coryliw 

-      63 

U 

anieric4nafr,4feat 

• 

1    0 

£\>IArna  IF..  1|  foot          > 
rottrlUair.,3foet 

• 

1    0 

.       0 

9 

1    0 

8 

a 

3 

^^^H 

^^^^Hi^lK^H^^^^^V^^^'Ar^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^H 

H          262S 

LAWSON    AND                                     ^^^^^^^^^^1 

I 

^^^^1 

^M            List  of  TreeSy  Plants,  c^c,  \cith  the  Prices  for   1838,  soUl  by  P£to 

^H                 Lawson  and  Son,  3.  Hunter  Square,   Edinburgh,   Seed&men  and 

^B                Nurserymen  to 

the  Highland  anti  Agricultural  Society  of  Scotland 

■ 

SEEDLING   FOREST  TREES.                                       f 

^K 

riftooo. 

Tkftm 

^^^H 

#.   rf. 

M.    £ 

^1                 Alder, 

i»in4*tcr  »'.,  I  year           -            .              -       «   9 

H                    Sretr 

-       5    0 

2vcar           -             -               -      1*  < 
pumfUo  n%  1  ytar            -                 -             -      U  0 

^H               Ash, 

pyrt'ntlica  Cnpt.  S.  E.  Cook,  1  year              -      3S  fl 

^v                   ^^t%x 

4    0 

*ylvtrtri«  H'.  IScotch  Fir),  from  accd  col- 

^H                     ntounuin,  1  ycitr 

6    0 

Ifctetl  IVoin  twIural-cTuwn  treec  Id  the 

^B                Beech. 

Highland!.  1  year             -            .            -       1  C 
Syear        -                 -             -It 

^B                J''?' 

3    S 

ieedfr«mHaguetuarora*a.ly«K    i.f 

^H                Bitch, 

Limx  Sst                                                                 1 

^H                    weejilng,  2  yetr 

-•76 

etirofMD'a   Dee,  (latch),  aeed    Ikvin    the            ^B 

^H                 Chestnut. 

Tyrol.  1  year                                              -       )M 

^B                      Spaniah,  1  rnr 

-      10    0 

fiyear                                               '       fS 

^H                                   1^  yemr 

-      IS    6 

comBon.  1  year                                               i  |B 

^^H                Hazel, 

Syear                                    j  fB 

.      10    0 

AVics  SaL                                                             B 
rtcea  ir.  [SUtw  Fir),  1  year          -            -      J  * 

^^H               Hornbeam, 

-       6    a 

fiyear                ^        ^      i  u 
cxc*l«a  Poir.  (Norway  ^^e).  «  rear      1      J  Ib 

^B                     lyeor 

-       5    0 

5yMr       .      4  IB 

^^H                Tjiburnum, 

Svcftidore  (or  Flanr),                                          B 

^^B                    Englub.  lyvAT 

4    0 

'l  ye*f                                                    -      «  IB 

^^H                     ^Scotch,  1  jieor 

-       4    0 

iy<«r        •                                     .     j  fB 

^H                Maple, 

Service,                                                                    B 

^^H                   Norway,  9  yMt 
^B                 Oak. 

^^H                    commDn,  S  jr«ar 

-  20    U 

-  3    0 

I  y*»r                                                        ~     "^  *  B 

Thofns  (or  Quicks), 

^^H                                         year 

-       4    0 

1  year            -              ^                                -IS 

^H                     Turkey,  1  year 
^B                                 2  year 

-  7    6 

-  0    U 

Sweetbriar, 

^B                    uuitriaca  P.  nSfx  (Black  Fine  of  Auatria) 
^^m                        1  year                                                         >      10    0 
^^1                        Sycar                                                      ~      SO    0 

1  y«ar                                                             -       ♦  • 

2  year                           ,                                    -       «  • 

Syear                                         -            .     »  %M 
Walnut,                                                                 " 

^B                    buHUbui  Abrl..  1  year 
^H                                             Syev 

-  10    0 

-  n  6 

^H                                      Bl^.  1  year 

-      12    6 

1  year             -              -                -                -      40  9 

^B                                            TRANSPLANTED  FOREST  TREES. 

^^H 

rw  looii. 

fte  wa 

^B                Alder, 

I^buniaco, 

^^B                      1  to  \\  focit 

.     ir»  0 

li  to  2  f<*cl               -                -                -     15  a 

^B              AKb. 

Maple, 

^H                    4  to  9  tnchei 
^H                     li  to  2  feet 
^H                 Bvech, 

-  8    0 

-  IS    0 

tnnliih,  1|  to5?fiTt            -              .            .      m  • 
Norway,  4  to  6  inche*                  .                  .      j^  *       ^ 

Onk,                                                                   JB 

^H                   1  to  11  foot 
^B               Birch, 

-  20    0 

-  Sii    0 

ctnonion,  1  to  l|  root                                .     fr  iH 
S  to  ^'i  rc^                                .     ^  SB 

5  to  4  fc«C                                                S  IB 

^B               1  to  u  r<K>t 

^H                    Winding,  1  to  ]{  root 

-      IS    0 

Turker,  1  to  L|  foot                                         ^  £B 

.    so  0 

S  feet                                                 -      JD  V^H 

^^V                Chestnut, 

Z^QUB                                                                                   ^1 

^^l                      Hpaniih.  1  to  H  foot 
^B                     f  one.  I  root 
^B                 Elm  (Wych) 

-  90    0 

-  li    0 

aoatrlaca  ^.  Oou  (Black  Fir  of  Amtri.                  B 

4  Inches                                                    '        a  II  ^1 

marftima  Hort.,  fi  inches                                    «  ft  B 

^^H                            to  11  foot 
^^B                       £1  to  3  foct 

-      15    0 

/'in&Ater  n\,  4  to  6  inches                                 flt  f  B 

.      SO    0 

«ylv*»l»li  »^.  (Scotch  Fir,  native  ,  no  i|  ri.     7  f    H 
eenoMMi  1  to  1|  root        *        '  ,      u  4 

^B                        3to4ri.-«l 

-      S5    0 

^B                Ilazol. 

iArix  5«i/: 

^B                1^  to  s  rcct 

-      25    0 

europiB^a  Dftt>.  (Urch  Tyrolese),  I  to  11  fL     7  « J 

^B                 Holly, 

cutnmon,  llo  1|  foot                *  .       (  fB 

^^B                    4toUincli« 

.      9t>    CI 

/Tbics  &/.                                                                     B 

^^M                   9  to  l^  tncbe* 

-     30   0  1      iilto  W.  (WbUt  Amcricm  Spcuc*}.  \9a^     is  4  T 

A 
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PtrlOOO. 

PtrlOOO           ^^H 

nigra  Ph.  (Black  ditto)  1  to  U  feet,  per  tOu      7    6 

«Xcd»n  Ptffr.  CNon«ay  JjpruccJ,  6  to  8  inchet    7    6 

1  to  U  foD«    13    0 

MouDlain  Ash, 
1  to  Ufoot, per  100 
4to5llKt,      do.              -              -           . 

/»(ce*  H'.  (Silver  Fit},  6  to  »  tocbea 

.      15    Q 

Poplar, 

^1 

Sycamore  (or  Plane), 

allele,  ^  to  3i  feet,  per  100 

10    6                    H 

1  to  14  root 

•      13    6 

Black  luttan'  !/A  to  3  Aict 

30    (1                   ■ 

S  to  4  r«et 

-      15    U 

Lombvdr.i^itQSrect 
Ontario,  2|  to  3  feot 

SO    0                   ■ 

:  3  to  al  f«t 

.      90    0 

a)    (?                   ■ 

WUiow,, 
Bedford,  51  to  3  r«J« 

SO   0                  ■ 

Berberry, 

]|  to  fi  ft-et 
Evergreen  Privet, 
ItoJlfiwt 

gto4!lr«i         -        - 

Sweet  briar 

'     SS    0 

Huntingdon,  2^  to  3  feet 

so  0              ^H 

-  90    0 

-  25    0 
.     80    0 

Lime, 

Itl  to  W  feet,  per  100 
6to8reet,        ditto 
3  to  4  feet,        ditto 

«0  0        ^^1 

ITiorns, 

18  to  IB  inclm.  ditto 

^^M 

J  rrar  traninUntod 
2yemn       ditto 

-       7    G 

Selected  Sorts, 

-       9    0 

3lofirtoet,pcrW» 

S   0         ^^H 

ORNAMENTAL  TREES.   (Those  nuirh^  *  ^e  E^HSiyrems.) 

^1 

KKh. 

K.^K                   ^^^H 

^*er 

•Aris*ot^lia 

[             auKrlaeon  Lmi't  Enum.,  .1  fKt 

1     0 

•lfdeffirtL.,g4to3lfcet 

1    0               ^1 

1            eamptrttc  L..  tol  v*negftti*.  n  foe* 
cf^tlcum  L..  1»  foot           -          . 

-  0    9 

-  1    0 

H 

duyc^^  ilArA..  8  to  Si  fcM 
BwmiMHuAnuro  /..  S  r«e 
;              montkuuin  U.  K.,  I  foot 

..       OS 
.        1    0 
.       0    G 

^^^^H^           -         ■ 

1             H 

AV/rfi»</o  L.,  S  to  V4  fret 

-       0    6 

41ba  m.  Tar.  iticli«  BootA,  S  feet 

7  A      ^^1 

«r.  crftpuni,  11  feet 

.      0  y 

eactlaa  IF.,  Ufoot 
frulkAu  fl^.^reet 

0      ^^^1 

CpaJufW.  AL.S4to3fi4t 

I     0 

\  0        ^^H 

<»uliR>li(iiii  m,  i;  to  U  iiKhw 
MManoldn  L,  ^^  to  3  feet 
l>eudo-PIAr--.-  '     '.1    vRj., Greet 

-        0    4 

l*ota  fy..  1  to  J4  foot 
Ti4i.a»'..ltoj/foot 
Plir.r»'.,6rcat 

0  «        ^^H 

.        U    4 
.        Q    6 

0  6        ^^M 

hV 

1    U 

papyrtlMafF,ato3ffH 

1           ^^H 

1                          vnr                     .  b  feet 

1    0 

pubevcena  £kr.,  Sfttt 

0    6          ^^H 

rUbrutn  ^A/    .  :       .^    .  t 

,        0    4 

6           ^^H 

■acchArinum  L„  k  to  ^^  feet 

>      0   c 

P«raiU  IK,  1  to  1}  foot 

1   0               ■ 

■tratuin  Ltm.,  £|  ftvt 
tatAj-icum  I,.,  2^  ftei 

-        0    !> 

Miticiarblta  Bootkt  24  to  3  feet 

1    6                    ■ 

,       0    9 

Brou»ot)etia 

jE'scullW 

^ttjiyrifera  rm.,  S)  re«t 

1  <t     ^^H 

iUtcok>r  SiDCrt.  U  foot 

■        9    6 

Carutfana  L, 
Mi4igdnn  W,,  li  foot        ■ 
arboresccna  Lamb.,  1|  to  8  feet 
pytfauB'a  IK.,  6  to  IS  locbea 

Cirpinttt 

pdmiU  Booths  li  foot 
1             rubicAnda  ZIm^.,  S4  to  3  feet 
1              Mvair..Sree1 
^             apfeiu  AwfA,  l|  to  2  feet 

SlaiMlul<»«a  W.,  6  to  It  Incbea 
S  to  S|  reet 

1     6 

«    6 

S    i* 

-        1    6 

U    6           ^^W 
U     4                        ^1 

:   SS 

Mtvdm  Imte  M..  3  fM 
VtMneirtiUa.  51^ 

roirar,3nB«t 
Otttiiiea 

1 

■ 

1                  ■ 

cordin>Ji*  Tfn.,\twli                -                -        1    fl 
g>ulto6tt  IF.  VM,  l«clM,  tl  fbot                 -        1    0 
i/Ufrr{ft>Tu,  2  t0  J  feat  •        1     0 
dvyaCiinthRfbUA  La  C.  1  to  1|  ft»ot           -        t    C 
•crrulitA  ii',,  1  fool             •           •            .        (1    A 

pfttailA  »,.  1  to  U  font 

v«M»  H*.,  Tar.  Ihcida,  5  Iket         . 

Aiplenlfblia,  £  fbet        * 
tnKut4t«  ibtea,  4  to  5  Act  • 

«  0         __^M 

undulkta  ff..  S  feet 

.       i    fi  1 

.^v^                  '•*•  "**"'*^'^*^ 

s  «       ^^M 

AmeiaHchitr  Dec.,  on  mounbiin  aah  stocki      1 

•  Cedrus 

^^^^M 

CMiMf^ntia  7...  «  to  «4  rc«r( 

I    ft 

LtUtnl  Barrrl,  1  to  i|  foni           .            . 

9    6           ^^^1 

\             0*»li*Lm.«. 
Jmfgdalw 

1     6 
1     fi 

1   r> 

I|  to  X  feel 
Draddm  Rox. 

ftom  teed,  3  to  4  inchea 

ditto.    A  to  12  incbea   . 
from  cuttiiin,  1  foot 

20    0             ^^H 

«5  0          ^^H 

£0    0             ^^^M 

cocJiinchintoiia  i>w.,  U  flaot 

«       tf    6 

C^lli* 

auatrtlU  L,  4  to«hM 
ooeldentili*  Z, ,  1  to  11  root 
oordAto.  6  to  y  iadiw 
Cepholtinthua 

,            OMBindaia  fK,  6  to  H  Awt 
d6k!ia^  ]|  feat 

.     a  6 
.      )t  « 

.       fl    8 

>     i  6 

J    6 

1           ^^H 

S    C 

kriud^nt*,  t  n«>t 

1 

«    6 

i«eideut&lii  If'.,  I|  foot 

1   A          ^^H 

ArAlia 

CX^raaus  L. 

«plnbw  rr.Gtorhea 

1    G 

Jul                                 trtiTfrel 

0         ^^H 

•Arimcttrin 

^^1 

nfrMi)i4n«  Lam.,  0  (Wt 

•      M    0 

A/..                                   .( 

a         ^^H 

•LuonlnghAnM  1/.  D..  U  feet 

.    SOO    0 

/>*                                   ,rt 

0  8         ^^H 

•i>ic«iM /f.  it.auidiM 

.     IS    6 

Corjiuv 
inivricAiiH  ir,  4fvet 
tW6ma  I*'.,  li  foirt 

^•nt>ric4u  fr.^  1 10  li  f^l 

.     <M    0 

<i         ^^^H 

Alia 

0        ,^^^1 

Th«t>fifatii|j.  fi|  to  5  ftia* 

-      0    9  (       reatrilA  »'.,  3  fcet 

1  0        ^^H 

8  6  3 

J 

^^^2628^^^^^^^^^nwsoi^N^o??^^^^^^^H 

P 

^m 

K»cb- 

^^  ^^ 

^H             CouinefateT,  on  thorn  rtock*, 

j.  4t      Frixirwis 

;  T! 

^H                  ^rotunJirbliA  B.  /L,  3  feci 

12    6 

OTnuaX-.SJioSftBt 

t  fi 

w,  jrieM^ra*  5  fbet 

!   < 

^^1                   tflbuUftUa,  ii  to  3  fM-t 

nvjp'*  f*r"fs  S  fed 

1  « 

1    0 

1                  •'t.»5»0  9lnchc« 

0  1 

^^1                                         new  VAiierici,  ?|  U>  3  feet 

1    6 

'W»..?frct 

S    B 

^B                     MlOlfilbUji  ^ioM.  1  to  ])  fiKil 

1     6 

..*l0rt 

J    1 

^^l                   coodnea  U ..  yi  to  3  fcM 

1    U 

K.,..„....... /^.^„8*lo3fact 

0   k 

^H                                  new  w..  S  to  $4  feet 

1    6 

GiediL^eI»rt  W. 

^H              coiTdiui  rr.,  1  root 

^B                   Cr(U.g^Z,.,5to5|reet 

1    6 

h6rr>da  »»%  Ij  foot 

^01 

0    6 

inacrarantha  />  f.,  8J  to  S  fccC 

-Iff' 

^H                                    •plAodcmil.iL.Stajreet 

1    6 

monofpirma  FA.^  I  fool 

1  1 

^H                   dbbU  »'.,  iltoSffltt 

^H                '   awxififtaa  Jtf.  et .?..  U  to  2  feet 

1     0 

■Ineniijt  />.  5.,  9  to  ]  2  Inchca 

-     I  «    i 

1    fi 
I     G 

2.    fi 

tnadi  nthu.  P4 ,  1 1  to  S  fret 
Ui^rmla,  14  foot 
Gymnocladus 

-     u  t 

1 1 

^H                    BMdlar.lear«l,3|tx>4fcGt 
^H                    abcoRl4taJba/A.S4to3fert 

1    li 
1    0 

S  1 

^H                    odoralteiiBaA  A7sto3fbA 

1     0 

^H                    0(lfc46nnii  AxrfA,84lo9rwt 

1    0 

tctriiptcni  m,  U  foot 

1  4 

^H                     orlfiitftIK  ft»M,  ?A  to  3  f««t 

1    6 

Ballmodendran 

1    0 
I    6 

.;7r""  "*•«*« 

^H                                       f«w»,^l*3fto 

1    0 

^B                                                ■iipert».$|to3ft«t       ' 
^H                                        n^nduU,  £1  ta  J  ffcc 
^H                                        MvA.Stn^feet 
^H                    peetliAU  A»U,  1  to  U  (tet 

1    6 

1   a 

•/^qiiiftliura  >r.  fdL  var.,  1  Co  ]|  A. 
•balrtficji  Drt/,  1  to  I*  foot             . 
*DaA(})m  E'h.,  1  hichw 

-     9  < 

1     6 

»laxiflf.r»  /»A,.  1  liKhc 

0  t 

^H                     nMthulikt*  i>A..  1  foot 
^H                    stlpu>^«»  A>(*«*.  3  feet 

(1  li 

•wyrtifblift  I^ftH  ,  4  iticb« 

0   « 

fi    6 

•ojAca  «•,  1  lo  |i  root 
Trc6nra  U.,  fj  foot 

1    4 

^^B                    toaieD(Z>u  AwCA,  Si  lo  J  llMt 

1    0 

{  *■ 

I  6 

-     \  i 

^^B                     irlchoutttono,  £1  loSfect 

1  ff 

Jugbns 

0    6 

iiba  m,  1  foot 

.       A  4 
0  < 

^^B                     punct&ta  IJ.,  S|  toSfcet 

I     U 

andlra  .W/rA.,  U  to  «  frrt 

^^1                     untrulnea /W/L.  J^  feet 

I    0 

pqUStirM    V.,,...?,    .-..,.-..._^ 

0  £  ^m 

^^1              •Cunninghamui 

ntiti 

I  \M 

^H                    Hin^iMli  A. /Ta,  3  A!«t 

20    0 

A*!^'                                        .  fe*t  * 

IVM 

^H                                                                 QtoBlQChM 

7    6 

'"J^"     ,              ■  •        °vcU  rrom  Cfaarlvoi^  l  ff^ 

^^H                 Cylisus,  on  laburnum  stocks, 

^^B                      arg^nteiu  If'..  f>  Feet            ... 

^^m                  cApitAim  N%  d  r«ct 

^H                      nfKrirdnf  rr.^roet 

^H                      purpttreus  fK.3reet 

5  n 

3    6 
3    6 

fllivB!formi«  It*,   1  to  ]!  fboC 
toircnt6.a  AW,  6  lncJ>M 
Koclrtuteria 
fianirurMa  Oac.j  £  to!^  feet 

•    0 « 

^^1                     feCMilirbliut  H'.,  3J  rect 

K    6 

Liquitiambiir 

■ 

^^1                      aiiplnu*  ir.,  4  fMt 

S    6 

on«ot&]«i  Z,.,  fi  fed 

S  a 

1   i 

^^m                      Zaljariium  fl'.,  fol.  v«rieaJkUi.4feet 

1    6 
S    0 

Stynwiaua  IV.,  I  to  1|  foot 
X*i  riocl  k*nuf  on 

^^H                                        iiurpurkM.-t-ni.  54  to  4  tbti 

9    6 
3    6 

1\ilip»frra  fK.,  2toS|  fcM 
•Afes^>ilus 

J 

^^B                      ftlpLnui  W.,  PAftiat,  ^  rc«t        .  - 

}    & 

PyraciDtha.  I  to  H  fcot,  poU 

^^H                  X^los|}yro5 

Af^ms 

'^^l 

^^1                     Lbul  tf\,  4  tn  G  incht* 

0    G 

illM  fnit  Atbo  jr.,  1|  to  e  feet 

-tW 

^^m                     vbg^iii&na  IK,,  4  to  C>  lucliei    ' 

0    6 

»!««>.  U  to  tf  feci 
rtbro,  ll  to  2  foct 
Morct»i.iwo  B«oth.ilJ  foot        . 
pcniw>  Ivtjiica  yor.,  5  fbet 
O'fitrya 

«*» 

^^M               £j6nymm 

^^B                      americArm  H'.,  .1  to  S|  fret 

^^B                      Jitmiiurptlrra  rr,  4tn5reee 

^H                      europr^a  H'.,  M  fret           ... 

t    0 
1    0 
0    4 

1 

^H                                      ft^uct.  ftlbo.  34  re«f 

I     (1 

rlriffiiica  »;,  4  f »t 

-    I « 

^^H                                                 cocrineo,  3  feet 

1    d 

TulgAru  H'.,  1  to  11  tool 

I « 

^H                     •japAnicA  W.,  1  font 

5    0 

•  Phtrtinm 

^H                                      roL  *tirei>  rarieg&tl«,  1  foot      . 
^H                                     foL  ■4-e»iit«i«  VMivg&tla,  1  foot 

7  r, 

7    G 

•rtrbuiiitilia  LindL,  1  to  U  foot 
••errul4t«  Lindt.,  1  to  I4  toai 

1 « 

•0  poti)    <t  ^ 

^H                    a^Uca  If:  a«pTenifZ)Ua,  1  to  l^  feet        ■ 

1    (i 

•llaitk^/trMrt  Ph.afeet 

^^H                                     purp£lrea«  &tn&  feet 
^H                                     Win llitii,  .1  feet 

]     6 

1    6 

•halej»iMii«  ;r„  4  to  6  Inchc* 

-  *()  s 

^H                                       p^ndula,5fcet 

^H                                     rolaaraiivarleeiSrwt 

9  n 

1  to  l(  foot 

-    1  s 

8    6 

*clLrtUa  LfttNb..  4  inchc* 

=  il 

^^B                                    foL  aisintcii  vari fg., «  foet 

9    6 

*(icnrdiima  Wal.,  i  inchm 

^H                Frixinus 

^^B                     mcum\iiAU  iMmb.fS  to  3  feat 

0    6 

•Inop* /»A  .  i;  10  ]!' incbea 
•lonRifTilia  jr..  Ij  foot 
*i)eiv«U'ii»it  rw»,  Parft,  8  f«et 
•p»l<i»tria  /•*..  ft  inchea 

-  1 " 

—     a;  9 

^B                      aDncric&aa  »l^.,  8|  to  .!l  feet 

p    6 

—        £5   • 

^             0     !> 

^^B                                      Rlibra,  tf  to  3  feet 

I    0 

*nn«a  >P.,  Ci  to  9  inchet 

^^B                      exceUiur  lildda  tt'.,  ?|  fiwt 
^^B                                    aurea,  ^1  to  3  fert 

1    0 

0  a 

•poiMtiwbM  f>di# ,  2  r«t 
"''•■'  PA.,  I  fool 

^H                                      ftil.  Tar..  Si  r«!t 

1    0 

,  1  foot             -                Z 

—         I  • 

^H                                     p^-ndula,  t>  fi>ct 
^H                    heteraphf  lla  roMt,  ^  f^t 
^H                     Jag\andiTbUa  rf%  1  to  Ij  fCHit 
^^B                      /entiiclfTilia  |>i>nrhila  fr.,  Ti  fvct 

fi    6 
1    0 

f>    fi 
3    fi 

riouftlai,  110  1i  foot    1 

....!..    //*.,]    iOOt 

•.VUV.lHu  n:,  var.  nhitt  Booth.  B  IL 

1 

^^B                    4akoM  Jhtc,  3  to*  ivvi 

J    0  '*    luJtii  .Vrri^  3  inclnai           -          ~. 
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2(529        ^^1 

•/TbJcji  Sal, 

Earli. 
a.  </. 

RohSnm 

^^H 

^^^^^^H 

•c4nB.«nii.  H.K,^\o^  fool      -     (la  pou;  o    9 

4  to  i.^  f^t       r      . 

^^H 
0          ^^^^1 

•«rtUa  foL  v.ir ,  V\m>.,  1  ruot 

._ 

3  i; 

CfUpa,  ]  4  fool 

^^^^1 

;i»''*f"«  "r  lotiKifTil.  Aip<*,  5  ft. 

_ 

7    6 

jtjonitrUa,  ^i  fcoi 

1    ri            ^^^H 

•DouglAMiHort,  IJf.-ut 

. 

65    0 

toniif>M,«|l«3fkM 

•i    0             ^^^H 

•Frfc^rrV  l»h,  t  fom 

.i^ 

ii   c 

£iffaal^a  A  ■.  / A .  •?  Im  J  ft-it 

0          ^^^H 

'"                1               .4inchw 

_ 

63    0 

0          ^^^^1 

>  Vi  Jnt-he* 

_„ 

10    ti 

f,:.     \:,  ■  .     ; 

I  0        ^^^H 

*  flu^jiA.  4  n. 

_ 

7    6 

1    6            ^^^H 

■  I     Fwijrt     i    1.    ,    J     ,ui>l 

^ 

i   r. 

mirriii.r.V  .     /  ,     i   ,  ■;  m  :i  tcvt 

fi             ^^^^^1 

•/mxirolia  /^mA.,  li  foot 

_ 

3    6 

«tri-i,i  /.':     "■  !.■  (1.  ft«*t          ... 

1     0              ^^^^1 

•rtibra  Afl«,^„  4  l«  y  inchci 

_ 

U    6 

fwc(..:..i  n  .  .  1.,   ,  I'eCt          .            »            . 

1                    ^^^^1 

/Arix  Sal. 

uu*u, :;.  fi?L'i          ... 

0       ^^^H 

«urnfuc'«  var  |i*Miiula  «*•*?.,  S  fMk 

, 

1    6 

JiArnda,  Sto3f«M 

A             ^^^1 

'            T^ndula  LctnAL,  2J  fo«t 

_ 

9   $ 

«niorphitl6lta  LJL,  S  Co  a  fce« 

1    6             ^^^H 

. 

6    0 

Sttlix 

Phinera 

unnulktU  Hart,            .            .            .        . 

I  0      ^^^H 

Hicliirdi  Mich,.  14  fait 
PliiUinus 

dctrifbitA  rr.,  arret 

cunvatj   fl.,  1  (ruA 

. 

3    G 

rar.  puMwou 

S    9             ^^H 

. 

9    « 

vsr.  bedftardKnita 
Tar.  Napokbna 

1   It           ^^^^H 

' 

S    0 

fMMb4taiK(wM 

9    0               ^^^^1 

'                          ^*,  1  foot 
;«.,3fecl 
1  .afrtjt 

'           »gypUjic»  Boolk, «  to  Si  feel 

Llndlcyihw  r«r.  cricpa  htaU,  tl  feat 

* 

a   0 

0  9 

1  0 

Sixty  diaUoct  apedea,  S  pkntJ  of  each  f)>r 
SambticiM 
canadenrii  IF,  1|  foot 

49    0                      H 

1  6                H 

1    6 
9    0 

tilgta  IT.,  a  to  ♦  itwt,  |«r  100        • 

ft»L  var.,  14  foot            ... 
mtundlftkUa  AmmA,  U  foot 

10   u                     ■ 

1  0                ^H 

tr^ida  !»'.,  H  to  «  (Mt 

tp.  rrom  B«ljnuin,  Am/A,  3  fecf 

«uavtelcnt  Pit «  1|  foot 

0  e 

9  ft 

5o;>Aar.i  H.  K 
Jap<ltll«»;..II*HAwt 

1   0                ■ 

/*rutius 

folrar.gfcrt           ,           -        , 

■ 

CoromUla  T«n.,  4  to  «{  foct 
pumiU  II',  1  foot       •           .        . 

3    « 

pt^iKlula,  14  foot 
•^rwdlflbra,  1  fool 
•  TAxm 
•t««AU  »'.,  H  lo  2  fret,  par  100       .        - 

6    0               ^^H 

jpinbw  11.  ptdno  »'.,  e^  fc«l 

1    G 

15    0             ^^H 

triroli4u£.,3to:7^re«t 

I    6 

•  i  to  J  feet           .       . 

•  foL  far.  IJ  foot,  aaeh 

0        ^^H 
9  0          ^^^1 

Pynu 

•eanadftiiaia  H'.                           » 

n         ^^^1 

amj9dM\U6nn\t  fU,,  i  fKt 
bwiAU  IT,  4  revt 

s  a 

•tUbttaJfra  Uttoiicr,  a  inrhrt 

(1  ^         ^^^1 

1    6 

2  to  3  fwt 

a         ^^^1 

cooubOiUa  fol.  VKT.  n\^  3  feet 

t  c 

•rhiijo 

fl.  pitno,  2^  10  S  f«t 

1  0 

■occidriitblla  L.,  9  to  H  inchM 

0  #         ^^^^1 

•emitloublc,  ,1  to  3*  ftct 

1   c 

•                            !£  to  »|  feH           •         '  - 

0  d          ^^^^1 

1           ooramtris  fr.,4t<>uree( 

HnaKnirMia  /'aU  , :}  lo  f^  (ett 

1   fi 
i   0 
s  n 
1  fi 

•oritDlallA  £.«  4  10  6  Inchaa 
8  M  S|  f«ct 

•meruAna  L.,  S  to  3  feet             • 

0  n                ^M 

1  0                ^H 
5  0          ^^^B 

1  c 
i  0 

1  a          ^^H 

'    ■         ■                                                                  ''1  rt(<              . 

i  a 

nicrm  S  to  5  feet 

6           ^^^H 

,  [                     . 

I    6 

1  0 

1  « 

moadtoiU  Booth,  94  to  3  rr«C            .       . 

1              ^^H 

1 

^:r-     ■'^"•^^"'''^      : 

1            ^^H 

r«r.  roccinra.  5  lo  SJ  feet 

1  0 

Mpt. 

«        ^^1 

dOlcw.  ii  to  .^l  tcrt 

1    6 

III.,-..                                             - 

^^1 

HarvcY't  new,  5  lo  6  f*et 
North  •iicvr.iS  106  rrtt 

1    IS 

1   n 

aArcii,  .  i  ...  V                ... 
Uxtiiftf  Mm.,  v|  to  S  feet 
puWiccBi  IL  jr..  S  fort 

H 

•peclfthllU  »-,  3i  re«t 

1   5 

a          ^^H 

iipulfrntU  /^,  C,  i^  rn  J  fM 

3    6 

t/'Jmus 

fVu40rcus 

amcrkdkna  PA.,  £  to  3  fVet 

1  0          ^^^1 

BAiititeri  Mich.,  1  funt 

1    0 

«»vtuUlblta  itoofA.  «^  to  :i  fc«t 

i              ^^^1 

bfeolor  ^A. .  tl  to  9  1  twhc% 

0    4 

A«tlU«)da«/^.«4t«»ltoot 
CMDDtitm /..  3  to  34  ft«t 

fb(.*if«uM«.l|toSft«t 

1  0          ^^^H 

ijitMbv'^  W.,  fl  to  L<  litche» 

1    0 

0  It          ^^^H 

racrlnea  PA.,  fl  IhcI>p« 

0    ft 

1  0          ^^^1 

ruURi4t4  l^m.,  U  foot 

3    6 

1  0           ^^M 

•/1r»  »F.,  IJfwit 

I    A 

«9l«»)fbli«.Hlo9tet 

0                ^H 

•           S  jiMrt*  •enlliiTRt,  In  |»*ta,  pef  100 

90    0 

^r.Mt..fii%9«H( 

ff                ^H 

•                 ditto           ,  la  Utdt.  pet  lUO 

SO   C 

^.j-.^  »'    0 k  t^.  1  rf^.f           ... 

(>  9         ^^H 

0  e 

*              • 

0  9         ^^H 

•                                Slo^ttfeet       . 

3    A 

m 

9  IS          ^^^H 

•                                rtloTflwl 

erainfifiliji  M'-.  I  fool,  iti  \nM 
r>tfttit /'A,  1  loot 

8    « 
3    (i 

swifea'teVfaii'    ;'   .* 

i   fl 

■ItrwMlb  I'lv*..  1|  tojK  ftct 

0   D            ^^H 

•marftima /^A.  !f  IncbM 

11   « 

Miriirhna.lt  to  «fiMt 

1  IS           ^^H 

pil£«^t  PK  ,  r,  lo  11  uiebot 

0    4 

'in               -              «             .         . 

0          ^^H 

•Ph<fltfi» /*A  ,  1  to  l|  fool 

1    U 

*f*»t 

0  9        ^^B 

rri rA.i.r..M,<r.h..i 

0   li 

«blric;4-;io4fiirt 

0  0          ^^H 

»                            ,  r.rfjt 

1   (1 

1  u          ^^^1 

1    0 

0  u           ^^^1 

^                                  1  • '  Kerttinyt,  p<'r  100 

10    0 

nibn*ii  V<r^r».  ?|  to  3  r««t 

0  d           ^^^H 

.l}CAr»'      ditto      PCTlClQ 

J*:0 

1  .,     ■  ..  ^    ■        1    H, 

0  (i           ^^^1 

trflolw  r*  .  1  fo^t 

. 

0  « 

1   0                ^H 

Jtti\Htttta,m.  m.flfert 

, 

\i\ 

1;                  ^H 

'IM  *tT»-pufvtocli,  <  fine 

- 

»iii<:<JM.  mii=  trrt 

1  0           ^^^H 

8  0 

^  ♦ 

■ 

I 

J 

^^^263^^^^^^^^ 

LAWSON    AND    SON's                     ^^^^H 

r 

facb.    1 

t,  d. 

JLi.  d. 

^^B               l/lmuM 

ORNAMBJfTAL  TACfiSL 

^^1                 ,    new  ExetcT,  5|  tA3feet 
^^H                       blark  ('nn;trl:.ii),  1  to  |1  twft 
^^M                                            i  .>iibtirK>i,  1  to  S|  Itrl 

: 

1    0 

1    fl 

nnt»aK)rtinMit,perlOO 
SccoDd    ditto 

S   •  1 
SHI 

, 

1    0 

Third      ditto 

.        I    5  • 

^^^M                  Tb                           ihontie*  arviiamixl « 

in  the 

^^H                     L.                     Liiilc  Uanlen. 

H                                          SHRUBS  AND  AMERICAN  PLANTS, 

^m                                              (Thojfe 

marked  thut  ♦  art!  EcergreetuJ) 

^H                          PLANTS  REQUmiNa  PEAT  SULL 

•i'rico 

^^m              Andromeda 

•rtniea  rbbn 

0  1 

^H                ^  •t/uxifbUn  Lam,,  1  frat, 

. 

F,    0 

•ciliAn*  /„ 

1  # 

. 

7   e 

•..n uit., //.  *:.• 

1  # 

^H                   •OiicUh*^  W..  1  to  1^  foot. 

, 

«  e 

a   iL,  I|  foot 

:   !l 

^^M                    aMljrcuUu  /»A..  U  to  ■i  fevt. 

- 

0  & 

.  U  foot 
*                         ;/»,  1  ftwt 

^ 

u  9 

0  9 

^^B                         fh>IH)bM  /'A  ,  1 1  fuut. 

. 

1   fl 

•2a«l.AL. 

a  f 

^^1                    mAnAiuk  ir,  14  r.Hvt. 

, 

1    6 

•              ftiba 

ii  fl 

^^H                      »iH?ci6wi  rar  pulverul^liU.  II  fool 

. 

1    0 

•^arw  L. 

a  « 

^H                •/j^»ii(;>iiA  ir.,  i|  foot. 

, 

0    9 

•           4ib«                      .             . 

0   » 

^^^H                       *«)<!.  Ill  10  VArtt*tie« 

. 

0    9 

•           rtjbra 

ii  4 

^H                      •tctr«iit>tia£.,4iucliei, 

. 

1     6 

•rulgfcrU  Atba  A. 

. 

3    6 

fl.plfcno 

I      .1   J 

^H                •yf'rbutu^ 

Fothergilla 

^H               •«iptn«  rr           ... 

. 

S    6 

alnifMiaL.,  I4U>Sr«et 

1  t       1 

^^M                     •^»driichtie  fV.,  ^  ftxt. 

. 

5    0 

pMbtfceni,  ]|ioSreeC 

it^M 

^^M                      •                    vnr.  JiermtirtiliiLiSi  (eet 

. 

5    0 

•Gauhhemi 

^^M 

^^m                     •muctmkiA  I.  JU,  6  Uicboy 

- 

V    fi 

•(•rociJTnlwn*  H' 

VP^ 

^H                     •tttlb««.  6  inches 

- 

s,  s 

•A'A.i«u«  Ph. 

^H                     •proc«ra  Don.,  li  foot, 

^m                     •  C/'nedo  rr,  ^"S  to  13  inehcft,  in  p<yU. 

-; 

10    6 

31    0 

1    0 

•*crj>)llirE>liuin 
Gordunia 

^^B                                                  la  14  fool 

_ 

1   e 

puMtccru  W.,  U  foot 

.    .«■ 

^^1                      •             fl.  i>I«no.  1  tUft 

- 

S    6 

/tea 

^^B                      •             kCJirk-t,  1  foot 

- 

!i^    6 
0    6 

TirgiBica  L.,  1|  to  S  Ito 
Kalmm 
•anguftlfWia  »'..  1  to  11  foot 

ful  var.^J fool       . 
•                         rOhra,  J  foot 

.    itl 

^H                    •ikbirka,  0  knchea 

^m               Atalea 

^H                    cakwluacea  Mich,  1}  foot 

; 

1  G 

2  ti 

:■!!■ 

^^1                                             Crdcra^flTOt      - 
^B                      «U<io  /.iriri..  1  to  U  roAt 
^H                                 i(t&bra,  I  tD  ]i  fooi 
^^H                       ulikda  /'A.,  ]  to  I  §  loot 
^^B                      nudiaiira  L,  1  root 
^^m                                        JLlba,  1|  root- 

- 

f,    (J 
1    fi 

•                          fiiUda,  1  root         -      " 
fflflftrn  ir ,  1  fool 
ra(in>liB  It'.,  I  to  11  foot 
»i*r6ima  Smi/A  <//j^,  I  <^| 
•Z-«dum 

i 

^^M                      i>6(itica  Z,.,  4  to  '^  fi>vt 

, 

0    (i 

£uxin>)ium  W, 

•  1 

^^H                                   itlba,  ]  foot           ... 

_ 

5    0 

caiiaifeiiM*  Aorf,.  U  foot 
latifblium  ir.  ij  foot 

.  ■ 

^H                      vlKbu/...  Itollfoot 
^H                                    4thmU(oot 

. 

1    6 

1    i 

. 

«    fi 

paHJiitre  fl'.,  1  foot 

9    0 

^B                      vltt&ta,  ]|  fnot 

. 

U    6 

/hyiitirolium 

1    < 

^^H                CalycanlhuH 

•  LmiurVi 

^^1                   ferttlii  tr.,  11  foot 

_ 

g    fi 

►boreAlU  Gro. 

0   1 

^^H                      flAriilUi  »'.,  i|l  root 

. 

0    9 

Matrnotia 

t 

7    f> 

atnimliiAU  >r.,  3  fwt 

1  « 

*      5  a 1 

. 

7    6 

aurmilftta  fl't  3  ft^t 

^^H                  CiiimonsinLbus 

rotiM.lciia  H  A".,  2*  fwt 

^H                      fyk|CT>Tiji  f.fW/.,  U  foot 
^H                     gTauiiifl{>ruA  Lmdt 

, 

3    6 

cf>nlfn.i  /'A.,3fc!Ct 

j       iViw-ftta  //.  A'.,  I  foot 

2  6W 

^H                                           l|foot 

_ 

5    Q 

gUic  ''''    '    ...4...^ 

1    • 

^^H                Ceanullius 

4  feet 

•gratii...-                     t 

1 ! 

^^1                    anti^Ticiout  JK,  I  ta  1)  foot 
^H                 Clt'thra   If: 

- 

I    0 

7   i  fl 

.      VI  0fl 
1    6  ^^1 

^H                      acumlnita  PA-,  Si  feet 

. 

I    n 

•                                        fwt      . 

^H                        dlnifTtr^a  /'A..  £  to  n  tect 

. 

1     0 

macrciph^lii  '         , 

^^m                      panicul&ta  If'.,  i  to  ii!A  feet 

- 

1     It 

['urpjircu  Boiit/t,  i  to  21  fec-t 

^^H                       pbtnita  5ik(<A  rif^yr,  1  root 

. 

1    6 

trJii^tala  H\,  4  feet 

^^M              *  Cncorum 

Menziesia   iSVw, 

■ 

^^1                     nrio6ccuiD  L.»  G  inchea 
^H               •Drms 

0    G 

Clobufftrii  5a/.,  1  ftjol            -        * 
•woliltilia  Jt.,  1  Itwt 

(1  f  ^H 

^^m                    •DruinTTi^itdr  Hookn 

. 

1   n 

•ullw.  <T  Inches* 

^H                      •lnU-(rrifblia  IVahi. 

. 

1)    6 

•pbmila,  3  liicha 

1  <: 

^H                 •ociupMAi4  ir. 

, 

0  y 

•rjpriik^si  WaAL 

-J  9       I 

^^H               *J?'tnpctrum 

•MilcUtlla, 

^ 

^^H                   ^nigrum  £., 

. 

0    6 

•riVcni  tV.                                    , 

-   "I 

^H              •Erica 

♦Mvrk-a 

^B                     •sTtbrea  X  ,  1  Toot 

. 

1    6 

•raroIinfeiuU  H'm«  ,  I  to  U  foet 
•t'prifera  L,  1  to  Jl  foot 

.       u  9  ■ 

^^B                    •auitrklu  /..,  I  root 

. 

1    6   , 

^^H                   *ckxueBL. 

0    6 

•oaie  L.,  1  to  ]|  fwA 

J 

^m                                    PRICED    LIST 

OF   TREES,    PLANTS,    ETC 

2C31             fl 

Each. 

JUeti.                      H 

^^^P 

r.  4, 

<•                            ^^1 

i^  •Otvcoccui 

•J9^ri«ru 

•inji4:'fnc<iq>U«  Pcrs.                 -            -         - 

0    fi 

•/licilbU*  g\miiCA,  1  foot 

■ 

►iMliliiilrU  Ph.            .           ^           .          - 

0    tJ 

OVuIifTilia  n^'th,  1  foot 

«  0        ^_^H 

•  /\)H7rala 

h\                          inchct 

-    10  a        ^^H 

•Chlnwbflxu*  L.           -              .             - 

0    9 

^^^H 

ifbodura 

feXM                               ;   fool 

vultaruvilUi  /.  .  li  foot 
Wixa.  J*foot 
Itllr*,  fl  fiwt 

1  »t             ^H 

canMll>n«lt  f*M  to  IJ  foot 

1   r* 

1    13                 ^H 

i?hodod<Jiulran 

0              ■ 

aial^ntln  Hort.,  Si  red 

«    6 

•tooelcM.  14  foot 

1  0              ■ 

•arb(ircum.VfM..l|riNi« 

M 

frua  cartUeo,  ]|  font 

-     so              ■ 

L              •                 h^bridum  tfort.  11  ftw( 

*Malionta 

^H 

•  car>i wbi6n*c  PA.,  4  lo  6  inohM  • 

*  h,f iHidum  Hon.,  ei  to  3  foct  ' 
*r«uc4«cutn  Jr.,  1  foot 

diificum  W'.,  I  rooc 
•utrovUctu,  H  fert 

1  0 

8  6 

9  6 

3    6 

2  0 

S    6 

•^quitaUum  A'ttf. .  4  to  e  iiKha       f- 
1  to  11  foot 

•r»»cScHi&ii»  Df€.,  I  foJt 

*glumtlc«a  Drr.,  I  foot 
•r*r^)«ni  G.  LoH,  1  foot 
•  Borya 

1    0                  ■ 

3    6                     ■ 

.      10    6                      ■ 

.     &0    0                   ■ 

-      10    0                    ■ 

I     0 

^H 

I     0 

•fiKurtrina  IV.,  1  t«  1*  foot 
Buddlett 

■ 

au  0 

•m&Atntnn  H..6io9i»cli«« 

0    9 

flol>6uiL.,  ]|  toSfoot 

0    6                     H 

•                     4  lo  fi  feet 
odoriinirn  //*/r/..  li  loot 

i'    0 
3    6 
5    0 

Bupleurum 
rVut>c5tum  Thyn.,  1  foot 

1    6                    ■ 

•pOnticum  »»'„  (i  lo  »  Inchn 

0    fi 

•-POxus 

^H 

ilitoJfert 

1    6 

talMriea  If',.  6  incbet 

1   0              ■ 

■?i  to  3  feet 

«    0 

•wrapcrvireni  W.,  ll  foot,  p«r  loO 

■ 

v.r.  ]  J  foot 

9    6 

•  foL*arek»,]Jfoot.p<»rlOf 

•  *oL  •rj*Dteii,  If  foot.  t«« 

90    (J                    ^1 

Iv^wi*.  Wool 

an  0 

100  SO    0                   ■ 

•                  in.ipTioli„-:/c>//ww,*a  fwt 

«  a 

•Nrrrtlfblw,  1  foot              .              - 

.     0 ♦        ^^H 

•                    ;V'            ■■'■       ■  ?  Tuol 

3    6 

Ottta 

•                             „                                        ,1    UKit 

I    6 

mmrll&ndlca  L.,  11  fbot 

0    9           ^^^1 

,     •                    ..;                 '.'1  I'rtl 

3    6 
9    (t 

Cataipa  J. 

•                       ft.  I»Jt»ll«, 

105    0 

t^mg^ctbiiM  H.  H.  li  foot 

0    9                    ^1 

•                 rlMFuni,  \k  JfKjt 

a  (i 

Cvra&us  /. 

^^1 

•                 kalmwldri,  1 1  foot 

«    0 

Lduroci^nftM  JM.                   r 

0    d            ^^^1 

•                 fol.  ir^ftiilci..  ^4  fool 

S    0 

luift&nica  t«^ 

-       0   «          ^^^1 

•rotundifbhujn,  14  red 

•VMOftAlUHi  If*.,  i  feet           -           -        - 

*«enOttutn  WaL              .           .            • 

4    0 

90    0 

Chionantbus 

virgliiica  L.,  2  feet 
•CSstut 

I  a         ^^H 

Stu&rtru 

^H 

irirgfnlr*l>n:.,  IJ  fbot 
Paccintum 

«    6 

•acuiifbliu*  S«rf<,  U  foot 
•ilbidiu  A.,  14  fool 
•creticu*  /..,  1  foot 

1   0              ■ 
1  0              ■ 
0  9              ^1 

nti*  Ida'a  mAlor /.                 ... 

0    9 

•Cu[i»iiid«fc*  Pr«l,  1  fbot 

"  n             ^H 

id4x1iiu 

0    9 

•Mfftilu*  Lamb.,  1  foot 

CI    9                     ^1 

Fhcx 

•HAIicui  /•(•«.,  1  foot 

■ 

ifgnu*  duttui  X.,  11  foot 

•  to  6  ln«l)a      - 

1     n 
0    6 

•tadAnd'eru*  /..,  11  to  S  feet 
•latlfTiliu*  Htrt„  1  to  11  foot 
•l*xii.  //  A.,  Uo  11  iool 

0    6             _^M 

1   1)         ^^H 

•AitwnhtU  H' .  6  larhe* 

1  u        ^^H 

PLANTS  NOT  REQUIRING  PEAT  SOIL. 

•inonvpcli^ii*!*  L.,  \  r<»t 

1   0         ^^H 
0  9               ^H 

Amfirphii 
^               Blftbra  iDirtA.  i>  to  9  Inchw 
frWici)**!  L..  1|  to  S  ftaM 

•|.Ury><:(>alu*  .Viorr/,  1  foot 

P  9               ■ 

0    6 
0    9 

•jpnpultiroUut  JL^m.,  1  fooC               .        < 
•lahifoliiii  i„,  I  foot 

•  09               ■ 

•  0  »               ■ 

U'wUm  L.A  C.  1|  u>  £  fleet 

1    0 

•Hflittfithemum 

^H 

'          j4rtrint««(j 

•»lgxrv6tHe  fVc,  1  foot 

0         H 

ArtKif^tci-n*  L.  *3  feet 

1    0 

fornUMutn  LVr,  1  foot 

1  ({              H 

,fb.4t.-murn  /..,  11  fbot 
7  A,  l^ool 

0  f. 

1  0 

Colipctinn  of  JO  Boru  n«Md.  I  fitaiit  1 
ofcdch                                -                 J 
•Cli4ntlju$ 

-     90    0                   H 

.rt/.  }|  to  9  (bet 

*    6 

•pMntcciu  Until ,  fi  to  0  IncliM 

3    ff            ^^1 

*^/slrugMiuh 

Colutca 

^^^^1 

•  Trtf  «f  Aoth*  L. ,  4  to  fi  iaelta  cm  polt)   » 

0    9 

•rt:.or*«cetu  W.,\\  to  i  feel 

0    4           ^^H 

•Auf^Ht 

Curchoniii 

^^^H 

Japonic*  I...  rt  to  15  inrhi».  p«T  100 
titasr<«t         -      - 

m  0 

1    0 

t*pdfilcu.L..Sto2|red 
Comittunm 

0                     ^^ 

do.          iapati 
•  fiicchariii 

1    B 

CbrUriA 

0     ^^H 

1    0 

iif)rnifMI»  L .  C  iaebei 

•       0    8          ^^H 

1         *B«ntbiimia 

C6rnu» 

•r»lflifen.  6  in  14  UlchM 

3    « 

riiiMleiuU  f..,  8  tA  S|  foot 

1   a        ^^^H 

•tthitftt*  DtCt « Inchta 

t 

I   0             ^1 

•ii»i4ltra  Hat.,  R  tiicbn 

'.'et 

1    u                .■ 

MitMl^ntla  Mtl,\tiMA 

i 

/...1te..14f»rt 

}  u       ^^H 

rraiar)||nr« /Vr,  llfoot 

»    <^ 

4aiiiiuiiic^  /^.,  .i  to  uU  feet 

fat.  T«r,  .'ito^  feet 
aUfJhu  /.&  C.  Ji  to  •.*  fbfi 

n    $          ^^H 

•i1«il^ttJkttf..l  lull  foot 

b   0 

a        ^^H 

•(NcjfWui/tf^.,  ilool 

V    6 

^^^H 

a^^^^^^^^^^H 
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£»rK 

Cm*. 

«.  <f. 

•   4. 

^^^^      Coronilla 

//ibiBcus 

^^H                   i?ineru«  Z...  U  to9  ftvt 

0    fi 

■yrlaciu  L..  i|  10  S  fret 

0    fi 

^^H                   gUtcn  A  ,  U  to  S  rcct 

1     G 

foL  Tar  H  to  3  ftet 

.        0    » 

^^B                              fnUrar.  llUiSrnrt 

1     «] 

//ilipophae 

^^1              CotodLuster 

r.mfi'Tia  ll'rtt,  «>  inche* 

-     0  .; 

^^H                       .tr*..!---.-'.'.   r:urfr,  1  fOfjl 

1     6 

jul  1  ci  fMka  n.  Du»t  «  feet 

-      i  « 

^^B                                                1  foot 

S    6 

Hvdruugtjl 

^^H                ni                    /i,  1  lo  n  foot 

1    0 

j,'rtKir*M:eD»  Z,..  1  to  tj  fc*ct 

>        Of 

^H                               , ,  Jfwt 

3    & 

hort^niif  Sot,,  1  tu  IJ  foot 

I  f 

^H                                 1  rwt 

0     li 

9ueri*itT>lia  Bart,^  "i  Icet 

I  • 

^^a                   •mler<>|4iflU  HW..  ]  ta  ]}  fcMvt 
^^H                                                     6  to  h2  itichca 

^^M                                ir.T/.,  1  tci  u  foot 

^^1                        ''                                     1  to  14  fiXlt 

1   a 

r.ttii&u  Hott.,  \\  foot 

0  f 

1  0 
I  0 

1    6 

1  a 

•./un(i>enis 
•coruiottnt*  /..,  4  In  C  inrhea 
*                   var.  vlrtcta,  11  fnot 

0  1 
0  fi 

^^B                       VMlKi^ri.  I.i„.i!,,  i|  foot 

^^B               pydoiiia 

0    6 

♦chln^rali,  L,  1  foot 
•Ifcia  /,  ,3lnchv« 
•pro«lrktJi  Mr.^  i  inch«« 

1    6 
1    « 

^^B                ittffitiic*  P  Sy  1  to  11  rout 

0    () 

•tccOrva//om.,  Ifoot 

i  i^ 

^H                                  fl.  pl^no,  I  loot 
^H                   •luaitftiilu  Ml/.,  f)  font 

8    0 

♦iibf lica  flar*..  6  incJw* 

••ti^ca  3f«r,  1  to  14  root 

•/jinitriicifiHi*.  1  to  11  toot 
♦yirgini*n»  L.,  1  to  ll  foot 

3  i^ 

i    6 

S  « 

1    6 

»  «■ 

^H                  •ilnADiU  TIkoiiM,  Jiroot 

I    C 

u  !■ 

^m            •Cupr^ui 

•                       d  to  b  feet 

.    1 9m 

^H                 •bi*it*ulc*  T«« ,  It  foot 

^H                  •wempttvireM  L,\ifnot{in  poU) 

^H                  •                   burituritjiiu,  11  root  lln  poU) 

1    6 

Lavandula 

V 

1    0 

dcntAta  L. ,  1  fool 

1  • 

1     (I 

S|.lra  «'.,  J  foot 

P  c 

^B                  •mvSUIe^.Z..  1  root          ■           - 
^B               Tatudium 

1    <] 

ifciii.^i»Z..,l  toll  foot 

1   i 

^B                  iUitichum /{tA,  U  root 

1     0 

•oAbillj  H\  f,  to  !*  iijchca 

0  f 

^H                                    i^iMtuIuni  BffolA,  S  ^t 

3    0 

1  toUfoottinvoU) 
» to  il  feet 

1   t^ 

^^B              C^tisus 

1  %m 

^^fl                  elongft tiu  tf:  ^/  ^. ,  31  to  :l  feet 

^^B                   nigrlam  L.,  I|  fnot 

1    n 

*umlulAto,  einche* 

1  f M 

u   u 

•vAtk-ir&lla,  1  10  11  fout 

1  •■ 

^^V                    purijurcui  .SVu.,  1  to  U  foot 

«  9 

Sdiuxfrat  L  ,  Ij  loot 

I  *  ■ 

^H                                       faUius  1  fijoc 

«  0 

•/.iguslmnK 

■ 

^^B                    au{<lnu4  Jm.,  1  (u  Ji  foot 

1  0 

It-icMuin  L.,  U  to  2  rb«t 

t  •■ 

^M             Diphue 

vulgdrc  /..,  for  *«r.  11  fi»t 

0  f  ■ 

^^B                   nlpliM  L„  1  to  11  foot 
^H                   Cncdmtn  L  ,  1  loot 

fi    6 

fruc,  ItitifP.  1|  foot 

0   Ifl 

1    6 

var.  foti6.um,  1|  f{»t 

.        0   »^ 

^H                                     foi.  rar.  1  foot 

S    0 

Lon]C(^ra  IL  ci  S. 

^^^H                   eolllns  :^m.,  11  foot               ... 
^^m                  O'hfdium  L.,  11  (bot 
^H                  hfbrida  .Si'V.,  I  to  11  (bot 

$    6 

cilifcU  i»A,,  JJ  foot 

1  0       1 

£    6 

aibdica  Vtti,  J 1  foot 
tatAricaL.,  Htoi'fe«?t 
villf*.a  fl.  ft  A.,  1  to  11  fbot 
Xrt6<tuuin  a'.,  1|  to/fiMt 

1  i^ 

«   6 

1  fi'S 

^H                    lAUl&ota  /..,  1  ta  11  root 
^^M                                      tol  VAr.  I  foot 

0  n 

«V 

9    6 

I  • 

^^m                   2i<sMreum  L.,  0  to  Vi.  inchn 

0    4 

Madura 

^^B                                     Album,  1  foot 

^^B                                    autumnAlr,  1  to  ]|  foot 

1    l» 

«    0 

aufaiiQaai  HmU  H  Taot 

.     3  fi 

^^B                 neapoUtkiu  Z^.,  1  to  11  foot 

S    6 

NyHui 

^H                  ptetica  L.,  1  to  U  foot           . 

n  y 

AQuatIca  L.t  1  faot 

0  <i 

^B                             >^^»^,  I  to  t|  foot 

ft  ft 

Ononis 

^^B                    TArton-ratra  Z..,  1  foot 

a  a 

A'itrlx  /Jr-r,  tl  foot 

t    A 

^H               Direa 

roiuiidifbha  /„,  1  foot 

.        0    4 

^M                   palbstrii  i:.,  I  foot 

S    fi 

J^iliuruv  Ton, 

^H               Deiit^a 

neiilditus  Lam.t  4  to  6  locbca 

0    i 

^^B                   fc&bra  Dm,  6  inches 

7  0 

JVonia 

^m              Edw&rdsia 

.VoAtaii.  1  fcot 
pupnyerftcea  i£  JC.,  1  foot 

3    C^  A 

^H                  gnmimbra  S«/.,  21  f^t 

3    6 

-       7   « 

1    t> 

rCiie.1.  1  foot               ... 

-      Ifl   « 

^^B              £latiLgnu5 

•Pfiillyrea 

^H                     annittirb1lA/„.ltoliront 

1    1) 

•latlfijlia  Z,.,  1  to  11  foot 

I    0 

^H                    miwrophf  11a  5trrr(,  1  to  l^  foot 

^^H               Eitcalyplus 

^H                    pu1ri?nil«nU£^,lifoot 

1    0 

•/ijruurifblia  ir,  lio  U  foot 

]  « 

I    0 

•miMitt  L..  1  foot 
♦ohvrcfulla  ^.  iC.,  I  lo  1|  foot 

I     0 

1  « 

•  /*iilomis 

^^B                     «^ftoKbftnda  //.  r^  fi.  1  fuol 

I     6 

•fHiticbui,/,  IJtoJfeet 

-       0  c 

^^B                      K>Bi<cl>il^<»5r^i  <i '''><^ 

1     0 

•  Pittoiporum 

^H                     rtibra /Vr*  ,  1  fool 

1    fi 

•7b&1ra  H.  K.»61ncliCf 

1    0 

^^B                *  Fotitari^std 

PhiUilelpliils 

^^m                 •/ihkllf  reolJe*  Z.rti»..  4  inchei 

0    6 

coronftrkus  t.,  5?i  to  S  feet. 

0    4 

^^V '             G'etibtA 

fui  var,  U  to  S  fleet 

fl.  plino,?to£4ftet       . 

grAclUiZ^*,  e.UtnSfcet 

i;nin.liri6rut  \V.,^I feet 

inuU^>nu  Mil.,  l^  to  S  feet 

-        {)   6 

^H                   fl^ntU /...  1  foot 
^H                      lutitinira  f. ,  1  foot 

^H               •■■((ttt&n«x.,nim]vci 

^^H                   tliictbria  L  ,  0.  plL-no,  1  foot 

1     f> 
I    (J 

0  y 

1  6 

-  0   V 

-  I   0 

T    0 
.        0    6 

^H             Gdrna 

Piptantlius 

^H                    cllli^tira,  i).  Don              '              '           ' 

7    6 

nri>a]6ii«l^  Swi,\i(oai 

-        1    It 

^^H                *lIurtogiri  I'htin. 

Pihticia 

^^H                   •ca^>^ti«u  L-t  ]  foot           ... 

0    6 

vir»,  6  Inchet 

-       0   t 
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*.  If. 

r;-  ■ 

Wmm 

SuitKTUnd;«i                                                                ^^H 

m    jmnmmiieif.iiM 

2  e 

frul^^cna  //.  AL,  1|  foot                             -        1    0            ^^H 

i       l*«knin 

.Spirip'it                                                                           '^^^H 

G'rdiiAtum  IV.,  1  foot 

1    0 

An^fbiu  5m .  I  fl)ot                                 .1                   ^^H 

ir6ltipli-x,  Ifoot 

1    c 

bk\[sSim»,<iin^(9H                                   •         1     M              ^^H 

fl&*«,  1  foot 

1    6 

ere:  A.,  f      t<  .oerect                               -        1    0             ^^H 

•  /fhdmnas 

.tlloSfcHrt                              1    n             ^^H 

•^lUieriim  /..,  1  to  H  fboe 

0    !» 

ii«                          )1  fout                              .        0    (1             ^^H 

•  »rgpn(«-u«,  J  foot 

•  aufcu*.  I  foot    -            .           - 

1     0 
1    <l 

opuliloliA  n.,  11  foot                                    -        0    0              ^^^H 

*                maciil&lut,  ft  iiKrhet 

1    0 

■Jrtnii*  I...  1  fool 

•ftU/bh.u  IfrriC.  2  t..  P^  ftvl 
*>            etmul&iua,  1  lo  U  ruot 
1              FrtnjrulA  /.,  11  tool 

•latiftoHa  ifrrt/,  «i  feet 

«    6 
1    « 

S    <I 

rAmca,  2  tn  S|  fM                               (i    r              ^^^H 

1    6 

rObra  vlridi*,  S  lo  9}  fret          .       n    «i             ^^H 

1     G 

mblfMis  H..  11  f(K>t                                          f)                   ^^H 
|ii.»ltctra(le»  H..  1  to  11  foot                              n    ..              ^^H 

tomeiiUi>a  rr.,  1  foot                                              1                     ^^^H 

1              uromAllca  Jac. .  1  U»  11  foot 

1     G 

lrlluti.t           1  fiHH                                                                             ^^^H 

r^tiniji  /...  I  loot 
1              «kKii(u  II'    1i  lo  8  feet 
)              f  Mkbra  ?.*,  Il  root 

U    11 

irimirtilia  It:,  1^  foot                                     .        (J    ti               ^^^1 
Symphuria  PA.                                                              ^^^1 

I     0 

ijwnicjiiii  /, .  n  r*v»t 

'JViXictxItrntron  /..,  1  to  11  foot 
tnihlna  /^,  41  Iccl 

0    U 

KUara.li  nmt                                                -10             ^^H 

U    9 

lumtAiia  A/A.,  1  foot                                   .        u    i*             ^^^| 

0    & 
t     0 

fnl.  var.  1  to  11  feet                                i    (j             ^^^H 
pmnfoeairifiM.il  to  Sfrtt                           -       1    o            ^^M 
ncrmbu  Ph.,iia>i^fetA                          .       0    <s            ^^H 

chin«ri*l«Z.,  Itofffeet                            -       0    6            " 

■ftrt'utii  /•*.,?  to  21  f«t 

0    9 

flutin'iium  J)mteiaj,  1  fool 

1     0 

pdtuca  £.,  1  tot  feet              .                 -OS 

S    6 

AllM,  1  to  2  feet                 .              ^       {)    6 

■rtcilc  /Aw/At.  If  futil 
UwAtf t ro /Jcr.,  If  foot 

1     0 
1    u 

vulgfcm /...  3io31  feet                 -            -       0    3 

6lba,  11  foot             .                      -        0    15 

purptirea,  !i  lo  3  feci                  -                 .09 

1               Hulvifohuin  Hurt,  1  fnot 

5    0 

nlgrutn  foL  var.  /,.,  1  ff-»l 

U    11 

riibra,  1|  foot                      .                      -       0    a 

nrut.  vinM,  11  fuo< 
rwurvftium  /;/«)fA.  l|  tn  8  fwt 

0    6 

•elntpl(tia,Sfeci                   .                     -        1    11 

1    6 

f^om  CotutaotiQopIc,  I4  foot          •           -        I    U 

1             iftDguiueum  J*h,  ^  to  3  r«t 

t)    !! 

7'iimarix 

1                                   atroriiurum,  SJ  to  .7  fci-t 

I     1} 

Killica  /..,  11  to  9  fo»t                 .                -        0    rt 
(ntiu&iiica  Lv.  2  10 1|  feet             .          .       q    « 

*ar.  •er6tlDUtti,  11  ttvt 

1    € 

(pedbtum  OnL,  1|  foot 

S    6 

RoMS 

eixTopmtmL.,  fl,  plmo,  fi  to  1«  In.  (in  iiata)        n    fl 
1  to  tl  root,    lU    .        10 

A  eoUcctien  of  300  named  MTto.  ?  planu  ol 

eichflyr^lO 

eiol'Jln    llnpota)                              |   »    « 

1              Mixed,  per  100, 15*. 

JlMtTli  wrt*.  .fs.  or  rron  Ul  to  5«.  noh 
Chlnue.  a  eoifntlon  of  80  aelect  iOfC*  tM 

1  lo  IJ  f«it  do.               .               .10 

F^IU 

^M  fut.  (one  plant  of  «acbl. 
iicotch,  a  r»U(>ctk)n  of  HOwlect  wrts,  two 

Pwudo-CftUu*  Z...  G  la.  Hn  pob)            .       i    q 

piasu  of  mch,  tor  £^  lU*. 

StaiMlaTd  tVora  « to  6  fret,  includiof  inani 

lom  .V.r,,  1  foot                                          *        I    8           ^^^1 

of  tW  finest  new  MTts.  Of .  (U  to  ^.  (W. 

ribririiitrn                                                                ^^^H 

,         •ito«inarinii» 

I^jilAirn  JL..Sfeet                                       -        0    SI            ^^^| 

•olIIcliiAIki  L.,  1  foot 

0   0 

Lanl&na  L.,  1  fu  11  foot                            -       0    0                   ^1 
l«ev.|{<itum  /^.  A  ,  1  to  11  frjot                             0    9                   ^H 
mMlurn                            «u(jt                                   1     0            ^^^H 

'              •                  foL  var.,  I  foot 

1    0 

Jtiihu* 

.              fcrrticti.  E,  B.,  4  to  e  in. 

1    0 

0  pitUi*  /                                                     -       0    3          ^^H 

caltf^rnlrit*  DtMfitat,  U  foot 

1    0 

''    ^H 

1               ilUrolor  rtWV.  J  fi^* 

0  a 

latMxr*nnut  Booik.  J  f«rt 

tt    9 

r  :                                                          ^^H 

noiAkjtt-uiii  ,Vrt"rt..  arct't 

O    9 

-     0  4       ^^H 

1               odoMtui  II.,  .-ifrtt 

I    0 

^^1 

t|irctiliilU  /'A.,  J 1  foot 

0    9 

^H 

•aruto^ttu  1...  1  foot 
1                •«y|*D((lAMiim  /.,,  1  foot 
•\kxKi*  L.,  I  rfmt 

n   9 
II  (S 
1   rt 

Xwithorhln                                                          ^^H 
«ipklfbU«  IfaKl^,  I  fool                               .09          ^^H 

•raccsn^Mia  7,..  t  fotK                .    _ 

1  (i 

YutiM                                                                         ■ 

•SM% 

AlsOMlllMiL.                                                 ■        ?    11                     ■ 

'     ■'       /-,  S  In. 

1    u 

Ibl.  var.                                       -        r.    0                     ■ 

Xitntb^ivluro                                                            ^H 

.VM„]to2(M 

S   0 

A>^oni^  IF..  1  Jbot                                 .Id           ^M 

SliL']ilii-niia 

^^H 

1               canmdhmu  Sui.,  I|  foot 

1    0 

•Ap4rUuro 

AMKrtlC^N*  PLAWT8  AND  SHRUIMl                  ^^H 

II.M^o.l|tol 

0  i 

1  u 

III  auoiinui^t,  per  tiJI)                           -    £^  11)    (1                    ^| 
Sri           iUv                                               .1  1(1    0                    ^H 

*multlfH»ruB  H.  K. 

U    4 

^           do.                                              •        1    0    II                    ^1 

,         Suiph;!^ 

trtfbJteL.,«t«SI!Dvt 

U    4 

A 
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^H                                      THett  marked  f  are  tnder. 

1     //edera 

■                                      '?'i: 

*//Chxar«toUsTatkcUm  1 

.       ft  1 

^^B               Ainpef^pds 

Hibbcrttci 

^H                     ^ihjuefMU  M*.                                       -       0    6 

voltUHlia  Jl.  Jhyi. 

-       I  0 

^^H                      ■f«oippcrvliTiu,  L.                                       -09 
^^1                       «lphn  tteiii.                                                   ,16 

•frfttiCMii  L. 
•hdmile  £. 
ofTiclnftte  £. 

.       0  1 
.       0  f 

a  4 

^^m               ^'ftragene 

anKHtteum  v«t:. 

1  « 

^H                      attotrlKA  A  iV.                                            .10 

•ftmimvar. 

r  < 

^^B                      anteiicftiuk  A  Jf.                                          .16 

*rafMHtuB  £.  B, 

I  i 

^^1                 Billardi'era 

fKmnedja 

^H                      loitgifblU  lufr.                                             .16 

-Kubicinda  Feu, 

-     1  « 

^^H                BerchumiVi 

-       t  9 

^H                     vnlbbiiii  IW.                                          .16 

Lfciam 

^H                 fBignonia 

eiiron»\iin  i,. 
rrewu)num  Dull.  : 
ctunCrue  Afi/* 

0  i 

1  » 

-       I  1 

^H                       f  0*irlr(-  Auli.                                                 .SO 
^H                     fgnuidl«I)ra  7%m».                                    .SO 

Lroph  osp^rmiiiB 

^H                      ndlcatu  L.                                                   -10 

erulyktccm  D.  Don 

>       t  « 

^H                 Calimpdis 

Mc'uisp^nmum 

^H                       w&bra  Z).  Am                                             .10 

caiiai3«'n*o  L. 

.       0  4 

^H                Coprifolium  A.  eT  S. 

MiiuruDdvu 

^H                      chir>6«u<!  IKaf.                                              .10 

BarclajuM  B.  R. 

•    1  d 

^H                     Dougl^t  Liadl.                                       -        S    6 

aciaperilbreiu  Jac. 

-      1  M 

H                     ttk^um  B.M,                                            .       1    0 

f  Mancuia  Muti» 

V 

^H                                                WfStlnum                                0    t> 

cocdnoa  W, 
Paaiifl^a 

c«rttlca  i-. 

1 

^V                                               fUWcUbUum                          1    0 

f  HibbertiSL  B.  & 

1  <■ 

•Minpervtreni  /I.  ^  S.                  -              -        I    0 

•ctxxliicuin                                                  -        16 

niinui                                       -        t    e 

fbfbnda 

tffdftii*  A  iW. 

tMayilM,  Mayor  Hope  Nuncry 

Periploca 

1  i 
.      1  c 

perfolUktuin  /.mrf/rj^                  .               -10 

rdbrum            «                       -        1    U 

gr»\:4  L.                         - 

.        D  « 

Celfatrus 

f  Quisjjualis 

Kindcnv  Z„                   •                          .06 

fin^iica  L>                        -      • 

t   <! 

fConibretum 

liJiudoclihoH 

purptirttum  t'oki                     ,                           5    0 

volbbilc  Dm. 

t  i 

Clematis 

Rose, 

CAiiiIMinula!flbr«  Bret,                 •               -       S    6 

Ajmhire 

0   i 

ctiapa.  L.                             .                        -        0    6 

dwubk"  white 

I  1 

FIfcmmuUX.                         .       ,           -        1    0 

red 

1  (1 

monlAmi                             -                         -        3    6 

Spakling'*  red 

1  « 

orimtlklk  L.                         -                   -       l>    6 

C'auiu«M  of  Lcven 

J  • 

uennEylrfcnkca                       •                      -       0    0    > 

Craj(;hill<«?cdllng 
I>ui>dw  ramblBT 

1  i 
I  i 

VltJcetla  £.                           •                       -        0    6 

/^Libuii 

fl.  pl^no                .                          -        1    6 

•ll6rid»  TltHn.                       .                     -        J    0 

fl.pl^iu»                  .                       -SO 

fCoWa 

frulic5iiu  0.  pl^no  L. 
True,  bibo 

coc-clneo 

.      0  9 

:   JJ 

1  a 

f«AtKU»M  Oiw.         .                    .                  -         1    0 

|.-tcu)l&U« 

1  9 

fUilichos 

•  cVmiJa* 

liljnbtui  A.                           -                       -SO 

•AMwr*  £ 

.      1  • 

•GeUimium 

•rntundiflilia  L, 

1 

•KTnperTlreqj  IL  K.               -                  -        2    « 

Sdllva 

Glycine 

het'eroplitlla  tfi,*L 

-    ^*  m 

fnit^cn*  L.                      -                      -       I    il 

Tacsonia 

■ 

■tnftnui  B.  B.                       ■                               ~    U 

piunatist/pula  J. 

-    ^  ^  ■ 

•//<kJera 

Fitis 

I 

•Ivy  ;iriihbroM]4caTcd)                           -        0    ^    , 
•WUx  JL                              .                      -Oil 

luMlld  Booth 

.    1 »-  ■ 

vutplna  W. 

-       I    6 

FRUIT  TREES, 

J 

A  uleci  CoUfction  t^tht  mott  epproved  Sert§. 

A 

Apple, 

Cheny,  Pear,  and  Plum, 

1 

dwftif                               -                              .00 

dwarf 

1   Q     ■ 

tUndard                          >                             .       1    U 

•Uridard 

Utol   «     ■ 

rldor                              .                               -        1    6 

rider 

s  a    ■ 

dw*rf,  trained                          -            .        -        S    fi 

dwarf,  trained                     -               'a 

I'l^  10  S    6      ^ 

Tider,  trained                         -                     -36 

rider.  tr»lnptl                   .                  U.6d.toi  <i     ^ 

dwarf,  on  paradise  rtock*           -              -        1    0    , 
dwarf,  IraiJied,  (la  ditto             •             .       d    0 

Jargonelle  Pear,  on  quince  stocks, 

diruf 

J 

J 
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Jargonelle  Pear,  on  (|ulnce  stfx:k% 

dwof^r,  truncd 
Pfach.  Nectarine,  and  Apricot, 

dwarf 
rider 

dwarf,  trairiod 
itdcr,  traiticd 

Alinoiut, 

rru»t-t>caring,  ttaodArd 

dwarf,  tr4iu«d 
FigH, 

in  KirtB 
Medlar, 

dw«rf 

ttaDdard 
Mulberry, 

tjlMk.  lUiidard,  4  feet, 

5  to  <j  (eti 

rider,  trained 
Nuta, 


a  ii 


St  to  7  6 

7«.  6d,  to  to  0 

^       2  0 

:$!.&!,  to5  0 

U&f.  toS  0 


ScGtf.  t0  5 
fii.  to7 
-      10 


0    6 


c. 

Vines 

- 

3 

Goooeberry, 

in  wru                          -          ; 

, 

0 

CurratitJi, 

In  wrti 

. 

0 

lUapberry 

- 

0 

Cranberry 

- 

0 

Strawberry, 

iatoffU 

9$.6d,to3 

Elum  (ripow  «  fbrtnigbt  tolliwc|_  „ 

wedu  aftnar  the  general  cro})), 

fffVflW/l 

Paradise  Stocks, 

ItolJfMl, 

per  100  10 

Apple  Stocks, 

1  ycar'c  Mcdlings, 

per  lOOO  10 

2  year.' 

do. 

u 

Pear  Stocks 

T  year'*  ic«dlioga 
9  yean' 

da 
do. 

15 
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Catalogue  of  Harih/  Trees  avd  Shrubs,  cuUivatedJur  Sale  in  the  Nursery 
of  the  Brothers  Baumann,  at  Bollwyller,  in  ihe  Department  of  the 
Upi>er  Rhine,  France.      With  the  Prices  for  18S8. 

ARURES  D'ALIONEMENT  ET  D'ORNEMENT  ET  ARBU8TES 
D'AGREMENT  DE  PLEINE  TERRE. 

A*.  B.  Let  ab)vt*  marquH  d'une  *  dnircnt  Hre  eouTeiU  m  hlrn  diant  tea  rootrce*  iqitentrionalM  ;  ceux 
marqu^  d'unc  f  jxtivcnt  ctre  fmimU  k  haut-vmU  ou  haut«.tia« ;  tous  lea  autret  ne  pruvrnt  frre  fiiumii, 
cette  anntc,  qu'eri  arbuitride  dirl'frentn  firandeun.     Comme  ll  art  bleu  da  e^idcca  di' t  '  ,i 

notaminent  do  *rbrr«  ver tU,  qui,  nprta  avoir  (-1^  arrarh^a  d«  plrine  terre,  ont  beaucoup  41 
In  Fr^rei  li*i;wiNN  on  ont  ^icv^»  en  vaw  :  il«  |>euv4^rit  diapoaer  de  eellea  martpiJraa  dei  ; 
la  rcpriae  en  ett  certaiae ;  la  mvou  et  lea  trauaptaiitatiaiia  paufcnt  a'cffh;tuer  aiiu  uitmiti  hkiu  |,i.^^<juc 
dana  louica  laa  aakooa  de  rajiti^e. 


ALLEE-  UND  ZIER-BAUME  UND  VERZIERUNGSSTRAUCHER  IN'S 

FREYE  LAND. 

N.B.  IMejvnifcn  Gegmalande^weldie bH  elnein  •bcfelchnct  tuid,  miiwcn.in  ndidlichcn  Lagen, UberWinlar 
bnlccht  werden;  dir  mil  i^  brfelchneieo  kfintien  ffir  dlictea  Jahr  bochttammif,  alic  Ubrife  abvr  nur  ala 
Striuchrr  vertr't*  ■rdnrf  Mxtt^w  abet-icrbcA  wenlen. 

Da  rnaitrbr   :  1  'it  die  Nadelbolu-r.  «enn  *if>  au«  dnn  freyeii  Landc au*f ehobcii 

wcr4«'Ti,  nur  I  :  4itw«ehaeii,  •«  haben  <i*bfiJd«  BAUJtaNjif  drrft!«w!bcti  in  Ttipf«« 

vryujcrn   und  k  irtett  *b||*ben,  dl*  mit  dtn  Buch»Uben  p  t.  (im  TopO  beaeicbDct 

•ind  ■  dAi  WUti.r. tiw.nl. Mil  nt  1I..11111  (,t*jchrrt  ttwd  dit  VeifCbdungrD  und  Verjkiiansuiiiaii  fc^nncn  baM 
au  alletj  Jabrvaciien  uDfchindcrt  itrtimcbt  werden. 


L*  Pt4v*-     !>«•  HtuU.     rr.    Caul. 


crHlcum  dtaiycArpuaa 

BaatiMB,g,i 

fLoMUInov.i^ 


d«Fi«nt 


-fepulirbllun,  M*  A  0>lli 
peniMylT4niam,  d.  ■flmiu 

tnielldo-PliUnua  /,.,  E.  Stromorp 
f  All  vartap.,  E.*(^il 


k,jL 


lies  panarhfr* 


tatftrieina  iJn. 


*JfBCulua 

f  HiMH9c4itaBUB  L,,  Marronnler 

d'lnrt* 


0 


JITtculua 

H'i|)piicAaUauin  flbrc  pMno      *  .9 

fbtika  ari»<itco  vatafltli     1 

bfbrlda  •  >       0 

tnacnMiarltva  I/,  jfrn.,  FAvai  tnarrotU''  I 

^1...    I,..i.      -r,   ,    .f    ilrtc<lla,  p  t.  5 

oh  lie  l'<>lito  .        0 

Frt  ^  f  dltuic  &  deur*  roufei    0 

trii.i.L ....i.  Iff*.,  ^.  eamaa         lii  l 

4«taiHliitbM  Aii^  Ventli  du  Japon  UniaL 

idem,  I(i>  leiiDca  re|iljuoU  ^   lOOJui 
Pflanaen 
A'\nM% 

eord*ta  Orif. 

laotnlAta.  B.  Alnm  laolnlAu 

oxfacanthafblla 
*  Atndrpha 

•friitlcem  L,.  rki»  hHUfO 

ftabi«.SS)aMii«8plaMaidafaiu;  £5 
S-JUirtteF0. 


rr.  Ci. 


1     fiO 


'M 
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^^^^H                                                   UPUe«.    DMfiiiici. 

Ft. 

CI. 

^    ^                                 litmoa.  fiwStet*. 

i^cH 

^^^^H     iimygdAlus 

A^Alea 

M 

^^V                 coBinititiii  P..  ptfno.  Acnand.  ik  fl.  doub. 

1 

n 

uudidOra  pbmila 

3 

JB 

^m                 i<i«p(c]c« 

I 

iSO 

purpiina,  ^  L 

IB 

^^H                                      Ibt  vnriejc&Ut 

1 

0 

r«)Ma 

*^ 

^^H                   tiftnii /,.,  Atojndier  iTaln 

0 

5«l 

rtibra,  i>,  t.         - 

•    1 

^^H                   oriontiklU  tfort.  AViir> ,  A.  wg.  L<im. 

1 

0 

nftnii,  p.  L 

0 

^^m                  pflmila  flbre  pl^io,  /'rfiniu  Ainliitfk.     - 

1 

II 

rtitilaiu  fplfrndkdiMtuia 

•J 

^^m                  flblrica  GmiUn,  A.  de  Sikeric 

1 

0 

•pcciCMiifima,  p.  t. 
Fup^ba  incarnau,  pL  1 
nala  odoiAU.  p.  t. 

fB 

^^K            Andromeda 

9 

^^^^^H           acumin&U  LtH.,  p.  t. 

s 

0 

cacciniiK,  A.  tiurbtc^  p.  1. 

q>B 

^^^^^K         art»6rvA  LiH.,  p.  t              < 

a 

0 

mAxIma,  p.  t 

V 

^^^^m         fti^ill&rli. 

1 

so 

KlaAca  I.,  Aialca  glauquc.  p.  C. 

"*■ 

^^^^^"                           lone  if')  U« 

^^f                 calyculkta  I..  Andr.  cAlicult,  iv  L 

s 

0 

coran&ta,  p- 1. 

«n 

1 

u 

cftpna  vaiicgftU 

« 

^^H                                   antduitfttlia 

1 

0 

mftxlnia,  odortta,  p.  t. 

9 

« 

0 

0 

^V                   dMBAU,  Tar.  tpeeibsa  ?,  p.  t. 

8 

0 

pcntidylvfmic*.  p.  t. 

II 

^H                  y^uAA^Jaeq, 

4 

u 

tciUira,  p.  t.              - 

a 

^H                     marifciu,  A.  du  Maryland,  p  L 
^^H                      iMtnlruAta  Z..,  And.  patiicuk',  p.  t. 

4 

0 

lortn6*a  fl.  iilbo  pl^o,  p.  I. 

■^H 

8 

0 

vteiila,  ]>,  t-            . 

*M 

^B                      jwUfbtJa  L.,  And.  &  U-ull.  di-  i^jtiutn,  |i.  t 

0 

60 

/wricljinciifilde*  Mich.,  p  1, 

3 

^^L                                 tilewrOlia,  Anil,  i  f.  d^uUtk-r,  ^  t 

1 

^ 

p6ntica  liitca  L.»  A.  iauiw,    Aa.  au  > 
l^ool,  p.  t.                      -                       1 
ftlba 

3 

^^K                               n»aiannir{>lia,  vl,  anKuttif.  p.  t 

1 

50 

^^H                   putrerul6iita  (vax,  #peci(HiA,;  p.  t. 

3 

0 

4 

^^H                   ncetneua  L.,  And,  fcgrvppcB,  p.  L 

S 

0 

Ucolor 

oB 

^^H                   ■ni!cl6ia,  A.  rormotfrtint* 

^H                 N.B.  Idrm,  uit«  coUection  de  IS  emeen 

^^M                anorttM  avec  nouv^  au  dioix  dct  IKrei 

S 

0 

crbcca                      —                   — 

flftvi 

grandiflbra  purpilrea. 

^^m                Bauinann  ;  Einv  Sainmlunff  von  IS  Sor- 
^^H                  ten  mil  Narntrn,  nach  dcr  Wahl  von  G«' 

15 

0 

hftmilH 

a  !■ 

iaitnhiiflt>ra 

"B 

^^B                 tirUdern  Baumann.iu 

mcHitAna 

"fl 

^H                *AnAna 

uc  plui  <ittra              •                  - 

^H                   •glabra  Lm.,  p.  t. 
^1               "Ar^lta 

S 

0 

guadrfcolur,  p.  t.                            ^ 
tricolor,  p.  t. 

CarlowlliiV 

^H                 •HikttMft  X.,  AralU  MnMw 

0 

TittAU 

^H              ^ristoldchia 

viaetM  fl«a«,  A.  floHbAndA,  p.  t. 
•crVtina 

aurandana 

0 

^H                  itplio  L'//«r.,  AtlJtotocbe  Jtyphoit,  ^i.- 

£0 

oB 

^H               *  A  rmtin  men 

Une  coLteoUon  d*azalea  de  dO  eqs£o««  au  ) 

^1 

^H                  •n«pal^tuii,  nuva 
^^              Asalea 

0 

rhoix  (1c«i  nrc -.llnuinaiiu:  KiueiNimtn-    f 
Wal'l  ■                                                 1              1 

0  B 

^m                                          indpit,  p.  t. 

0 

Id.,    a.^                                                .  i    £5  1 
•fhiJnt' rUaiiii-'u  i!u  Kuiti.                           _J 
Birberit 

^H 

0 
0 

. 

!■ 

^H                                        mfcjor,  p.t         - 

0 

AuxlRjlia  Z^wi. 

$* 

^^^1 

^H                   h^beida  Candallt;,  {».  t. 

0 

CTttica  ZV  Cfflwf. 

9^fl 

^^H                                  fr&grana.  Arcbiduc  J  van 

u 

raijirKin4ta  Wi^ii 

0  B 

^H                                   Buckingh^tnii 

0 

■Ibrrira 

0  B 

^H                      c^utf 

0 

thi^n«ia 

0  B 

^V                                  Conilu 

0 

vulgftrUaborWva 

i*  ^M 

^B                                  DcgCDf^ldiJ 

0 

cafladtniif.  Ep.  fin.  du  Can.  - 

»  B 

^H                                tlemii^p  p.  t.       - 

Q 

vwUkcea 

«B 

^H                               Dobftvl 

0 

•-}■  Bignonw 

^1 

0 

•CrtidJftu,  Caldft'ij  iwrfrtrvrfMii              -  I  *  1 

»^ 

^B                                  Manhklli\  p.  t.        • 

0 

Idem.  HiOti                                    Pfl.  ni 

10 

0      >' 

^H                                  Ottol 

0 

•radlcan*  7.  ,                                                - 

d 

^B                                 StnltHf/ 

0 

Mera,  50Jeij-                                  ■/ Pflanjeer 

i  6 

0 

^M                               anirtnifif 

0 

Bj'uyrt 
acmiiinau  Stick. 

M 

■                 S!f£^^  -. 

(1 
0 

S 

'1 

^B                                   WairnMi 

0 

BUXUH 

■ 

^B                                   Wern^'j 

0 

,  b»lrfiriM 

t 

oB 

^B                                  Zieldiuka/ 

0 

•nniKTiFlreni  iulThjlirt>ta,  p.  t. 

V 

sSB 

^B                   nudlAbn  auraatlacA  »Ai.lnw,  A.  nun  1 
^B                        ntijor                                               1 

0 

•uttVtittirban  ni)Kti»tlfl>lia,  p  t 

r&liii  argftnteo-maculitiii,  p.  4 

1 

»M 

.1 

OB 

^B                                ■Area  varlrii&tB,  A.  auranCis.  p.t 
^B                                  bfrolor  IViiUL,  p.  t. 
^B                                    cordncK  nurautUca,  p.  t. 
^^B                                         acintniaiif,  {).  t. 
^^^^^                        cratnokikc  aaiutmyaiit«,  p.  t.     - 
^^^^B                     cbprea 
^^^^H                            varles&U  ntivi.  ^  t. 
^^^B                      «1nbtua&rba.p.t, 
^^^^^B                       jfrandiff^TJ,  p.  t 
^^^^^H                                      »ali|['^l^"'^>  I''- 
^^^^^H                       Guilbuioo 

0 
50 
u 

0 

CaJycinthus 
fl  rax  ;/rr6.  p<^  ,  C.  sU&ruft 
IJ6ri:lui  /..,  Cjnl^e^ntbiu dc  Virglalfr     . 

} 

-1 

u 

IiDvigjkCKs  C  i  fcuillu  gtabrvc,  p.  t.     . 
nAnu»,  C.  naln,  pi  L 

t 
1 

s" 

0 

0 

0 
0 

pra-Vox,   MciAlw    rnhgrana   /£  «ai<^> 
Chimnnbnthut    li&graui    D^   C^m-  i- 
dotlc,  p  1.                                              } 

IJpraSi  calywiiithuft  en  melange;  it5| 
&il7t*juitbu*  iiu  KuintiiL'l,  tu                j 

1 

^^^^B                         mijr&tjIIU, 

0 

Cfeanothu-s 

^^^^^H                                   cMlorftta,  p.  t 

0 

aniericftnu*  il,,  {'rjn.  d'Atn^rii]u««]v  t. 

1 

••  1 

^^^^^H                         I't-niL^syUitnica 

0 

Id.,  ta   doux.   ji^uue<  ptaiitca  Ok  7  ans  ;  ) 
itjU  Dig   -J-iali.  ]'rt.iint"n                         | 

^  B 

^^^^^H 

n 

I' 

J 

^^^^^H                       |»ruUfcrai)uua,  p.  t. 
^^^^^B                                    autk^rbfl,  p.  1. 
^^^^B                                                     p. 

£ 

l> 

Hiiumamu<j«/<»  St«icli.  rt.  rrtt«j             . 

9 

3 

0 

micitipbjllu*  Jll(*A. 

■i^^l 

.*] 

0 

ovitut  fibre  ryilneo  be%fotU. 

J 
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LftDte.   fiaaSnck. 

Tt. 

CI. 

Lt  rt*».  T>«i  ^«ck. 

^^^1 

C«listnu 

CrBUe'j^is 

icAndent  Lin. 

1 

0 

^X(ird/M#  Art»nia,  Aierolicr  d'orit-nt     - 

^^1 

C^Itis 

CeUidiuj  Ho»c 

^^H 

amrrtdLTut  MitL 

1 

SO 

cwcfnca  /t'l/W..  NYfllcr  lariat 

u    fii)          ^^H 

■luttfllU  I^m, 

I 

50 

corAlllnfl.  f.  ^fCtrifrtlit,  M'«u  PljaTiwi>r. 

0                ^^H 

•fconUku^  C  crojsifMU  lam. 

I 

0 

Crft»-g<iiii  ;tw/,;  .»/Ktuii..iaci*u/;rA. 

0                ^^M 

ginic                                -                      1 

(3 

mcilio,  {',  luddo  inwlia 

^^^H 

1 

Mpl^ndcru 

^^^H 

CephdbnthuJi 

elWptica  ^»/. 

glabra  rA««iA. 

Blantlultna  MtrHck.  C  rotundif;.>l.« 

Itirlda  latiditia 

1 

0 

^^^H 

^^H 

unad^iMli  Ltn. 

1 

0 

mcJLtckiia  ribra 

^^^^1 

•SWmuhttTum  L.,  Arbrr  dc  ioAbt 

1 

0 

njondgyna  fl5rc  rtibio  H'tliJ. 

^^H 

.    Idem,  iJ  planlci  d'uu  an  ;  2a  Jabilge     ) 
Pflanion                         -                     7  j 

3 

0 

odDrtU 

1    50          ^^M 

oHptitAlU  ft»rrn>f. 

1     du         ^^H 

fl6ri.«  <.ll» 

1 

0 

Gicyac&ntha  flbic  »1(!no  Albo 

1     0        ^B 

ChioniiitliUA 

fDIUi  variPKJkti*.  Autw.6iiiii4>  k  fruil.  i 

^^H 

pub^srptit 

4 

0 

taruceitfWia  Poir.,  Ncfl.  ft  fcumi-i  de  1*. 

}l      5U             ^^M 
50             ^H 
50             ^^^H 

vir]^nii-a  L.,  Arbre  dc  neige 
CliJirmtis 

2 

u 

naiiie 
axilUrio,  AT.  xantluMAtpui 
untObra                          . 

FtA&ulA,  Cl^aUU  odoruite            - 

iDU«Tif7)1ia,  SUpbain,  30  Pfljuuen     • 
tnnrftinia  Lin. 

1 

\ 

0 
0 

Cupi^us 

0 
1 

90 
0 

dtjticJia    /..,    Cypti*  chauve.  (aii>rv>                              ^^H 
uniauc  t>our  eirr  ptontedatu  I'eau  ;  |  1  ft  S       U             ^^H 

6 
1 

0 
0 

^!i!ir»  '^  WaMeriiflaniungeD.)  p.  t  > 
Itlftildm,  FauK  thuya,  [k  t 

.  «.     H 

onentdUf 

t 

0 

•ryd^nU 

iwrviAbr*  D<-  Cofwl. 

1 

£0 

ninfuU  //frft.  j^m. 

1  0    ^B 

•IMrlca  ^. 

< 

0 

CytUui 

^^1 

VMcoa  ^ 

« 

0 

Vitlc«i« 

U 

m 

bifl6ni* 

0     5n           ^^B 

flbre  pl^no,  C.  ft  Hcura  doubles 

1 

so 

■rif^tcui 

1      5(i             ^H 

Cl^thra 

iUbOmiM'                      ir?»  Ali>c« 

Idpm,  Ii                          itigePllanian    - 

1      a         ^H 

olnlfblia    L..  Cl^lhn  A  Ruil  d'wne) 

p.  «■                     -                               -J 
tofii«nU»tft  Purth 
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r  UiJiyrcoiaa  Bimn/.,  Foot  t  £  <lc  uL         0  SO 
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fnndidentltU,  P.  ti*pLdj»  ll'iV/rf.,  P.  4gr.  ]|     _        « 
denU  .  *  -  J     *       " 

buididiiica  .VicA.,  P.  ftctuU(t>1ia,  Ameri.  {     i       a 

can  bUck  Poplar  -  .         > 

i-it&licadiUtiu»fW<t,Pcuplici-d'ItaIie  0  50bdO 
IvTigiU  Ait  -  .  .        1      50 

fmar^lA  ndica,  TK7TB  specie*  .        1      ^ 

ontan6nii>  -  -  -So 

luavt^olicni,  nov.  tpec,  -  .30 

Fotentllla 
fhitidtta  I,.,  FotentUleartiriucau         .       0      50 

Prinos 
glAbcri:,,PrUioill<i*,iwt  -.20 

friinua 
acuminilta  .  .■  •  >       1      50 

&TiuiD  d5ro  pldno,  Meriilet  I IL  doubl.  I  0 
briganttnA  iV.  -  >  -10 

ovoUnUIn^  P,  de  Caroline,  p.  t  .       £      0 

Ctranu  0,  pl^no  -  .  .       0     ^ 

Cbroiwfi^  Be  Cand.  -         -  -        I      SO 

dom^ftlca  rbllii  vartegAUt  .  .90 

fflbre  uV^iw,  Prunier  &  fleun  doubJei        1       0 
gTttVa  .SO 

TndLna,  ^m^gdatiwinc^iia  -SO 

*Laurf9c<ftratUJ  X.,  Laurier  amandier,  p,  t.  1  50 
•luMlftnica  L.,  CerU>  Laur.  dc  Portu.  /         i      sq 

JU^i&  /,.,  ATbre  dr  SL  Lucie  .        0      50 

nlRta  A,  pifrno,  FruTiclle  ik  Reun  double*  1  50 
FkA»»hTM.fAfAla.  nt  CandoUe  •        I      50 

rbbm,  MerUier  ft  frratipe«  rouje*  0  5ti 
Idem,  £5  ieunet  plantct ;  8S  junf  e  Pilansen  5  0 
ptimtla  mek.  '  .  .10 

pjlttnmi  mvd.  -  .  -       a       0 

rerllii&ta  -  *  .       1      50 

MT^ttna  n'iiU.,  Prunier  totdif  .10 

•UMjueh^a  De  Ca»iL  -  -       1      50 

trir6MU,100deiaiM,1004-)«hrige       .      IS       fl 

Pyrus 
Atn^h}nchier  W.,  Jfeapilua  Am^^MtJkier 

Ehr. 
anrnrtiOJlia  WilJd.,  A/&liii  •eaipcrrlreiM 

Decamt,  ?Atrovlrt«t>t 
orbutifblia  TiigTK,  M.  art),  nigra 
^ria  H'^Uid.,  SA:h\u  .fria,  CraL  J"^   . 
rOTUiidi(t>tla 

bacc&ta  i-,  Pomroier  b*ccir<5re 

commit]  nl*  (Hire  filfino,  Polrier  k  fl.  double* 

coijiKodnUCol- variegfttU 

coronftria,  Fommier  odorant 

ediilii  imdy  C^ata^^gu>  edfilU  Loddiges 

elieajHii'^U*  PaiUu 


0      50 


Iritennddia  Wiad.^  Py,  hfbrida  Wendi. 
*}&l*AmcaL  ti.  rbbro 
fibre  &nw 
Jtfiilut  f&liis  ranegftto-marslnfttU,  /■.  ft  ] 
Cpan  -  -  ,        S 

BMlantxArpa  irffML 
Michft'ftKl  nor.  ipec 


Pyrus 

microcArpa  -  -  -        I 

tndntu  Slnfti,Poiricrdu  moot  Siiud  .  t 
tiepalcntii  -  -  .1 

nSvAlii  tViUd.,  Polrier  bUiM:  de  ncicc  .  1 
odotAU  .  ...        1 

PolW^r^t  Willd..  P.  boUviUcriADA  He  C  I 
pnec6x  -  ♦  -  -       I 

prunlirblia,  Fftputnenblattrise  Bime  -  I 
faliriRtlla  lilhUd.  Polrier  4  ieuiUade  aaule  1 
nlvlfblift  .  .  .1 

■pcctftlil lit  fibre  plt^o  -  .1 

tormlnftlu,  Cnu  !ori«in*lii  2>«.  -       I 

Qudrcus 
^(^opt  Lin.  .  .  .        S 

auatrlaca  Wiild.  .  .  .       ] 

Baltita  Denfont,  Chfrne  d*&p«gn«  .       f 

Duiiftcri  Hiiii.,  Bear**  Oak  .       ] 

Idetn,  ta  platit*.  35  Pflaaaen  .        .        * 

Cattftnea  mU4.  .  .       « 

C*rrii  Lm.  -  .  .       j 

cindrea  yiick.  -  ,  ,4 

cocrtncra  «  *  .       £ 

conf^rta,  «.  c-onrrrtifMis  H,  <ei  B.  .        I 

dfsroior  HMd-t  Plant  de  S  aua ;  ft.jShr.  } 

PflDnicn  .  -  .J     * 

femietnea  -  .  .       i 

hettTophflla  -  ,  .       4 

linbricftrta  itick.  -  -  .5 

tacinlftta,  dot.  «Me.  .  -      10 

macrocftrpa  Miek,       .  .  ..4 

iMLlA<tru  jV/cA.,  I}u^r.  palodhn.  Floe  Oak  1 

Prlnu«,  riieniiut-Ieaved  Oak  _         .       1 

PritiuitKK'olor  .ITicA,  Swamp  white  Oak   1 

monticola  .  _  ,       g 

tafnent<>M  Mkk,,  Q.  Wcolor  IFdM.  S 

pyramidfthi  -  -  -        .       J 

Hti\}\iT  mactocirputn  .  _       g 

iiiocrophyDum  .  .       j 

nA.  vaHcgftlia  .  ,       • 

rttbra  motitkna  ^tiek^  Cb.  rouge  de*  moot  t 

tLnrtbria   Mkh.,    Quercitron.    Farlier.]    - 

Kche  -  .  ^  I    * 

Idem,  une  collection  de   15  crp4i:e«  des 

^juercui     {Chene)     avec     noma,  «ul 

cliolx  Jm    Fn^rea    Baitniann  j    fjaat  f  ^ 

Sammlung  von  15  Sorten    Querciu.  l  ^ 

nach  der  Wahl  d«f    Uebriidu  Bau-  I 

roann  .  .  .J 

Rhkmxiws, 

AUititmn  -  _  .       I    < 

Cjiri,\il4'nKU  -  .  ^1 

infecturiut  IJh.  -  '        • 

'   •latifbliui  L'Herit.  .  -  1       1 

JJbododL'ndron 

ualeoldeii  .  _  .       « 

B  itbaodortto  .  \ 

Cateiba'^i  Lod,  .  -  .5 

•faura*i«\dc»,  nov.  ipe«.,  f.  t.  .        I       J 

ChamK¥l»tu*  LiM.,  [H;tit,  kleii]  I      ♦; 

datiricum  Witl4.,  p.  t.  .  I       j 

frrniitfncuin  rbteum  .  j 

hirs&tum  Dc  Cijii^,  p.  L  3 

h^bridum  rCMeum  .  .  3 

mugaxAieifhiium,  p^  L  •  .       | 

ra&Klinum  .  .  • 

Waj,  SJ  «pU«l.  de  9  «*.  j  fc-  ;s^,:  .  ^^ 

Idem,  23  plant*  de  3  ansj  25  5.ajir.i 
Pfiansen  .  .  .      '^       |  b 

fibre  ri>#eo  carmoalno,  p.  t.  4 

maximum,  fibre  ftlbo  ^  .5 

•r^riiftiilium,  hot.  .  e 

pd»ntic-um  -  .  '  1 1 1 

Idem,  1h  li 
daj.duif 

Idem,  le  ]s 
rlge  Pflah?>Ln 

Le  Wm  replauU  de  3  ai 
S-jahrific  Prtarixpn 

pAntlruni  coroti&Cum 

•  fltirr  )>l«  iat>,  p.  %, 

Abrc  purptlreo 


f-.  a 


laitta  de  3 
!  l*Aan»eti 
'An* 
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Jthodod^ndran 
•pteticum  litiRtliUTD,  p.  t.  -  •       S 

mimiktum,  p,  t.  -  -       S 

•pu.l»«Tul«ntuiit,  H,  miculfttum  aiif.  p.t  3 
•punctAtum,  Rhod.  pooctuft,  pu  t.  -  3 
^tolMtart^fMmtH,  oov.,  p.  t.  .IS 

N.  ti.  La  ^hodod^odron  co  boulom 
couc«n(  un  q.uirt  de  plia«  Die  JHio. 
dodfcndron  mlt  KnoiiMSD  kotlMi  tin 
QuKrt  mehr. 
Iil(-m»  un»  flolWctton  dcriA  aipificM  M^ 
tfiKiloJJMtaw  «we  nonu,  an  gImIx  1 
dn   ftttn   ^umaan}  Einc  Stamni'L  .g^ 
lung  von   15   Sertva    Abododtednm  f 
rail    Xam«n,    nach    dcr    Wtlll    (Icrj 
Uvbriidcr  Iteununn,  su        •       • 

itfaMlurii 
cjuuHUnaU  L.,  R.  du  Caaada,  p.  L         *    ,  ^ 

Midi 

corA Hi na  L..  Sumac  aU6          .            "  I 

Idrm.  12  replant* de  2  mu ;  IS  S.Jihr.  Pi.  4 

OMoui  X..  Sumac  fU*te«         .            •  1 

ib^SSPflanuQ                   -  6 
L                    -                     -1 

To^icodiiidron  L.*  SttBue  vtntecus    -  I 

tiphlna  L.,  Sunaede  17iz[^iile             •  0 

w^ruix             .               .                    •  1 

Idem,  2S  replanu  de  f  atu  i  35  f-Jihjr. )  . 

Pflansen              -              .          .        j  " 

itt6e« 
Atro.«inguiiin»   ubrwm,     ChTjtobA^  )    ^ 

trrumbucnaUittm  S^mek  J 

a4reum  ft^ctu-ftobuKMo  //<rAv  gat.  0 

4 
0 
0 
0 

I 
1 

3 
0 


iibvum,  R.  puipfdrcuoa 
diaeAnlhiin:.  R.  Diactetha  IVU/d. 
i6rlduni  llWd.,  GroM.  d«  Penotylvaole 
nigrum  Tarkcjiitum,  LiroM.  noir  psfu«h6 
palaa&tum  rractu-obldngo  De^,,  Chrf'X 


MbACryum  twoltitum  SfocA 


MxitUie  PadL 
■pccibfum jiov  am 
trlflbrum  >«r«l 


RoblnM 
SlSSML^rilqbinlar  de  sTberte 


Okimtagu  WitkL,  Hoik  d»  la  Chine 
MUliaTiL  rUobM  btbrkta 
limx,  8.  iplnbM 

tOttwIuljW.  K.  itiicta,  R.  OMMUtrbsa 
HakMMndron,  R.  wtln£ 
liteplda  I.,  Acacia  nw« 


•Hn^mb,  R.  umbncultfcra  2V  CVi«..  1 
Acacia  lana  tptBM,  Acada.  boule,  V 
KuMl'AeactaB      -  -    3 

JM  bMn  IHMtUrentt  I  dM  lOO  1 
lOtwliaiPUfa  Kugel*Aca>> 


1 

1 
U 
0 

1 
lAl 

I 
I 
1 
I 
1 
1 
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macraphflla,  mnr.  ipcc 
tntGraplffUa 


pTfnua^  lU'a.  •  - 

fF^cftdo-^cicia  L,  RoMnler^acia,  I 

Faux  ac  .  >  .         t 

Idem,  ia>  rapJantad'Utiaili  dM  UA» 

)«hr.  Pflaaaatt      •         *        *       J 
Idem,  100  rapUniadaSMwi  daalOO) 

S'iabr.  PSatiien        .  .  | 

Idea,    1000  ptanit  d'un    an ;  daa  lOon 

0kt.  Pflamen 
tM>i>a,  DO«.  var.f  krauttUitterige  Ac* 

eacie  ... 

•HiiArmia,  a  iptctibllU 
fl^ndula  .  .  .  . 


Mtaftaa,  oov  a,  R.  t«rtue«i«> 


liJO 

1 

1 
1 

111 
fi 
s 

J,. 

I.; 

i 
1 

1 


I. 


Robinia 

rltdkM  rtVftf.,  A<»cla  gluant  .141 

alba       .  .  .  .4 

bdiTida  ...       4 

jrchoix  da  plut  bellei  rous  d'un* 
colkctJoD.  de  plu»  d'un  tnklUer  d'ca* 
p^ccf,  cittet  eo  grandr  partir  au 
Baietum  Gaitievm  j  >  '  "•■■>■ 
portet.  Aunrablder>' 
ten  RoMEn  aua  oiDcr  ■'^ .  > 

inebr all  1000 Soiten,  {t•M»>l^.rM...■1i• 
lia  R4tsttmm  Ootiicmm  von  N.  !>»• 
portet  augefUmt,  ai* : — 
Adsa 
Aj'Tihire,  litre   pl^no,   camte,   tj^>        « 

odorante  -  i 

altM   Relic  Adelaide,  eraiiwiale  dalr    .       8 
R«UeOcorglecuM,raa*canie  •       8 

bou()ucC  bUbC  ■  '        • 

Dukln*  double,  blincbe 
F*lide 
f  Flonue  •  -  -31 

Jodgltfur  .... 

Joaephine,  blancbc 
JiMrphtnc  Beaubuvoia 
MotCOVA  .... 

pompon  caroi 

rcnarquable  ... 

royaleblan>cbe,  chaogcant.rlolel  - 
lambRiu  de  Girardln,  roae 
alplDa,  VAT.  UoM  da  U  Floride 
blcolor,  It.  punfcra,  R.    cap,,   R.  red. ) 
yellow  .  -  •  i 

blinda  «<mipl<h>a.  Rwe  de  la  Raie  de  } 
Hudwn  .  .J 

faurgHndlcA  L,,  Abn  P<amp6mia  Rottlf. 
ccntin»liJi  i...  R.  4  100  p4Ulca.  t.  p. 

Agate.  U  petiK^  KMoe  Agat-Bow 


crffpa,} 


bibinriata    Dvjton*t, 

K  4  r  do  (.>! 
tuil&td  lilltd,  blanche 
bun4t«.  K.  4  reuilln  de  choux 
eriitftu.  roM  ixmrprc,  magnidqw! 
flbra  magna  jpfena 
fbliac4e.  Belle  reinc  dc  Saxe.  caru4e 
Iftctea  roaitlptcx.  Rot.  uniquci 

blancbe 
minor.  R.  c  tnioor  prv'coic  boU 


u-ue 


MfCRifMla,  JE.  cs«fi4U,  cam^a 
inlca  cftrnea,  Roae  feuMemniqtta 

f  Udi'  '  ,  r<>riij  blafl'C^     «  K 

I  .    ■•   .  »»n?  5 

uis).  'J    ii'f,  ro»e/ 

Viclor  HuRo 

rUm^rtn,   K.    centiC     car,    R.  > 
triuwpanntte        "^  .        j 

»t<^Kln4nia«abffepMn(iLfaMCttnBln4   .11 
AufttHio  UllMar.  nac  vlf 

Bella  dMiiia.  blmic  oaisA  • 

B«ll<  ' 

f  B«l)>                    .rpt«e  .84 

f  Bou.i  .84 

MilAlti.  >ii   Id  4  liliC  ■ 

lloutfJaud,  cartti!* 
L'urhta,  cumlne  rlt 
Catherline  I L,  roM 
•r*nttt6Ua 
Ilariui 
Uur  de  York 

l-^tiia  ... 

KratifuU  1.,  cciiuicbilr 
blu4r*  de  Ouaitn,  pouipn  Y 
veout*  .  .J 

fi4cUla 

Hoft«nar«  roae 
Itle  de  Bouftna«  MM  pour.  Y 


rt  bfflUtM 


I'alcrmu.  poufptv 


50 
50 
0 

0 

0 
0 
0 
0 
00 
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^m       Aott 

dauuicdnii,  pompoB  dea  4  uiaona.  nwe  cam^  f     !  ■ 
Prtnce  de  Kuratcnbcrg            -       '*      *  H 

^B            cn^,  itTh^                               i 

0 

^^m                           bociffv  JAunAtre                            .4 

0 

Provin  feclaU&l^  ptMirpfre  TitacC     S      •  ■ 

^■^                      Catherine  II.                                          S 

0 

Pulpene                                       .       5      •  ■ 

^^^^^                    Dune  bUnche  JaunAtre                       3 

0 

RemedespeTpfctueUee            -       3      •■ 

^^^^^K                f  Faquir,,  cromoUtc  pourpre           -8^4 

0 

f  Rote  du  Roi»  urmlnte           .  9i  4      1  ■ 

^^^^H 

0 

SUwin                                       •       3      *  ■ 

^^^^H                    ffricllU,  ncMC  pourpr«                            S 

0 

Thecal                                       -        '      I!     ■ 

0 

Theopbanie,  roae  earn*          -        S      •     ■ 

^^^H                    leonlina 

0 

Teodrcue  admirable,  csmtm        S      O 

^^^^B                   iiUMM 

0 

Triomphe  de  Houen.  im»  cmnk  S      » 

^^^H             Maiium 

0 

Dnlque     adminDle.     gnode}     ,      ^ 
Oeur  rote       -            -            i     „      * 

^^^H                 nMbill*.  ra««e 

0 

^^^H                          MlltilM 

0 

Valentine,  roie  cam*              .       9      ft 

^^^^B                   tnonh«rit«t« 

0 

VaubunJ             -                    .39 

^^^^H                   Morwu,  rote  poufpHi                           « 

0 

Vibert              -                         ,        3      » 

^^^^B                )*«l«vtcitii.  roM                        •      S 

0 

Warwick               -                    ,        s      « 

^^^^H                   Rcinc  i;olpMtde                                 9 

0 

Yurk  et  Lancaattc,  roae          >        8      > 

^^^^H                    Roid'YT^tot                      .          .       3 

e 

fiUlca,  Anuope,  foaoee                            .        3      « 

^^^^H                   •tToaibio.  belle  Jowph.  de  Ll^e,  earn.  S 

0 

atrapurp&rea,  Bltarre  ttiocaphant       1     9 

^^^^K-                    tnomphanl 

0 

belle  Uermio*  douUe                     •        2      * 

^^^^H                   Tnompbe  lie  Boll willer,Manct>e,>a^. 
^^^^B                        cvur  changi'otit  CAiRiec    .        J 

0 

«j.j|g^»op«„prt    .     J    ; 

^^^^H                  Zetliuli>«.  rwe                                    3 

0 

Berenice,  roae  pourpre  violet        -        t    Si 
Ca4iinir  Pcmer,  carniin^  Tiolet    -        3      4 

^^^^H               •  luint  cnmoMe  foort                         i 

0 

^^^^^"                                 Rosiert  remontantt. 

Comic-  Cjmaldtili,  f.  i*.  pourpre  MTTJ*  t      » 
dL-  la  Borde,  carminee                     .ft 

^^r                  dAmatc^na,  Adelaitie  rrM,  |»urpre  cartn.    S 
^H                                        Agate  Capkomont                          2 
^1                                      ArtMM,  Suiihie                            3 

0 

Elokde.  cramoiiJe  cLalr                      -ft 

0 

Etubie,  cAtutv            -                      .        f      • 

0 

Ftrox                      -             -            -       1      • 

■               Eai-xSSS.Ssr  :  i 

0 
0 

faux  V\  eUitigton.  camiin*  punt*      3      • 
Glar«e  ,Lii;  camee            .               .       S      4 

^m                                   bclteEtiae                                   8 

0 

eraiide  renunculc.  pourpre  Ibnc*  .31 
Henri  (jcune],  L'raiQoiiic  clair      .       9      # 

^H                                      belle  lUllcnne,  row                     4 

0 

^B                                       belledeSeirur                       -       S 

0 

Infante            -                -                   .        S      4 

^B                                     belle  deVergnlcT                 •       9 

0 

Jejiner,  csam^                    .            -        I      4 

^M                                    BllUard,TOU«e                              3 

0 

Jeanne  Seymour           -                 .       3      • 

^H                                     btancbei  feuillea  martirtci.       3 

0 

JotepbiDc   d'HofaetutiUcm,    rtae)     «      > 
carmln*,           -                 .            j 

^^B                                       Bodiaparte,  ceriw        •          .       3 

0 

^H                                      butlAia.  dc«  quatre  MiMtna.  roae  3 

0 

la  domiiidnte          -            -            .34 

^H                                          Carticr,  ro«e  carii«                         S 

0 

la  i>Uh  fonc*e  de«  pourpr«a           .If' 

^H                                      Cl*meticed'liBi»re;cannin4«     3 

0 

Lfeonida*.  rtwc  p*le            .            -       1      4 

^H                                    C^onrlawd,  ixwc  pourprt^               S 
^H                                   Coumante  pcfp^iutllc               3 
^H                                       D«cMC  Flore,  bUnche                 9 

d 

Louk.  XVm.,cmmoi»lepAl^      -       S      0 

0 

Miauhi.cramoiile  violet                .       $      0 
Mont|{olfler,  r«»e  pourpre             .SO 

0 

^B                                      EwtueriDea,  loDctw               *       3 
^H                                         FeijTrier  (Madame)                       3 

0 
0 

tiipr6ruui.  foncfec                               -        3      4       J 

Fa>.hail-Kc]rpte.pauri»«rlolet    .       3     0       | 

^H                                     Flore  peijj^tuelltf                «       3 
^H                                   Foy  ( Comte  de^.  graode  fl«ur  rateS 

0 

0 

pourpre  »tr]e           .            •            -841 
Priiic*  de  GaUe*,  ro»e  canniae    .        8      «        ^ 

^H                                        (J(!n«r»IBi,»rtrand.  ru»«cani*     S 

0 

^M                                         (itoire  dt-«  Asatei                         9 

(J 

Pyfollc.  carmin*e            -                .30 

^^B                                         GUilrc  de*  perp^iuellei                3 
^^B                                        Graified'or,  (lile                          $ 

0 
0 

r?itiUDCull)»de*,  pourpre  violet  rooet    I      0        , 

K*ine  de  Majuhpatam                     -JO 

^^1                                         Grand  €el«,  cartnin  poiuprt        3 

0 

Hoi  deFrarcaia            .                     .JO 

^^1                                       Grand  Maman                      -       3 

0 

Hoi  »«5«.«iiiibre,   pourpre    ^iolM}     -      . 
velout*               -                .            1     ' 

^B                                         Grand  Papa.  roM  riolee               S 

0 

^H                                       Henrlette  Boiikiirne                     3 
^H                                         Jeanne  d' Albert,  roiefooeti         S 

0 
0 

^«.iEir-^-"'    :   I  ; 

^^B                                         Imtmnanre,  rote  camA                 i 

0 

t^n^brvuac.  foacte            .              .        3      0 

^^B                                        Joae^hine  Antoinette                   3 

0 

tigrfdu           -             .                    .JO 

^B                                         La  mien  ne.  carmlnte,  pcrpfe.  |     q 
^H                                          tueUe                               j    * 

0 

tricolor,  pourpre  blane  et  jaune    .       t      D 

vc;tlL-olor>  double            .                .        3      0 

^H                                      Lamarque,  pourpre  ?ek»uti        S 

0 

t  Ter^c-»tor  trti*  plelne,  pauri««'>  -^  .      « 
mveilL- rouRv  etblanc            .  C  *■• 
vii^elte  de  la  Bdgique,  cerise  vmlOl    3      0  M 

^^B                                     Lstone,  rose                       -       S 

0 

^H                                         Lauiiar(<)e)                                   3 

0 

^H                                           IticHia  plena                            .1 

0 

Warratah.cranio.steTlo)eC            .       «      §■ 

^■L.                                       Mddanie  de  Stael                           3 

£0 

hnrid-i.  Adeliuooe                      .            -       4      •■ 

^■l                                    Madame  de  Tretaan,  roM  tfodre  3 

0 

adliire,  oirnte           -                       .        J      •       I 

■                   SXIS5.*^•'°*^'™'?*I 

0 

Alpihcxiic  Maitle.  pourpre  ceria*.        3      tt 
f  AtKteliti,  ceriK  ccmlrfc                    .  B  A  4      0 

^H                                      menftruAlu  fibre  4lbo                 t 

0 

A»tro]»be            -           -              .       j     0 

^H                                          Miroirac)                                      3 

0 

Atlialln,  cramolaiepourprv           .       S     4 

^^L                                        Modeme  la)                          -       3 

0 

n^rbet              .        *^.   *^                .        »      B 

^^^^^^^^^                    tnomirueute,  f  rande  ficur  row  .3 

0 

Baumannrdnd,  carn^            .                  S      4 

^^^^^^^^^                    Mov*ci,  cramaiiie  violet              S 

0 

btUe  Arstne             .             .            -        3      4 

^^^^^^H 

0 

belle  ChrUhne,  roae  pUe                 .        j      « 

^^^^^^^^^1 

0 

belle  Judkde,  canife  patiache          ~        «      P 

^^^^^^^^^P                  Falmrrc,  rote  tendre            .  S  it  3 

0 

bettodeSe^c                 -                        5      4 

^^^^^^^^B                   parUienne,  grande  deur  roM       S 

0 

Bequet                     -            .            .94 

^^^^^^^^^B                    perif^tuelle  Cuvirr                        4 

0 

Bertholdi           -           .                 .       a      0 

^^^^^H                f  per|>«tnclle    Fhilippe    U   l4aR 

0 

BUS                     -            .                .        a      4 

bonne  Gfcntvithrc            -                 .34 

^^^^^^^H                   urni^tuFlledu  Trutnon                 3 

0 

bonne  Louise           -            .            .14 

0 

Prcimuf           -            .                     .        J      4 

^^^^^^^H                   Pierre  rtirtieille,  ceiiie pourpre  S 

0 

Cam  UBct,  grande  fleur  roae            •       <      ^ 

^^^^^^H                    Pololtc 

0 

caudeur          -          -                   .34 

i 
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bfbridi.^^ 


Ckm,  fonc^       .          .  -Ski 

_  jjirlet-Augtute           -  -       2 

J  Cbuti'lux           .              .  .  3  k  4 

t  C'batclliti            .             .  -  S  ft  4 

rhtrron                  -             -  .        3 

CelMtial           .           .  .3 

Claire  Dtirhaleau                .  ,3 

Claude  4e  i'r^AUC.  fow  -        3 

t  Camtc  Taver net,  ruM  -  2  i  3 

Collwrl             -                  .  -       S 

t  Coiitard,  camce             -  .918 

Dt!>nioiM;li«  anglaite,  eamte  >       3 

tiu  Hot,  cannin  pourpre  .       S 

[luriuythn  (M«duD«)           >  -       3 

rhirnc,  c&ni^            .  -3 

Duwier              .              .  -       3 

Fabre  tbelle)  carafe          -  -       3 

FavjcT,  rote  vivc               .  -       g 

Favorite  dn  Dleux,  row  ^       3 

flviit  blanche  (i)            .  .       s 

Fl«irit«,  row  ptnupte  .       S 

Fflodora*  bianche          .  .3 

FouUnl^  rote          -  -6 

Florldc  ;dc  U),  cam^  .       s 

t  Ganricr  i*ii|fi-»            -  ,  3  A  4 

0«>ricelll               .  ,        4 
OoiretleHardT,  p«n>*H»etll!C«i*e    3 

Gloirc  dea  hfbridaa           >  .        £ 

HentirRuiii,  roM           •  -        3 

Horace,  (»ur|>rfte           -  -       3 

Jacqiin,  pourpre  fboe^  .        3 

Julie  derange            .           •  •        3 

KenaWvck           -           .  -        3 

t  La«  C«j««           .  .314 

LM^tente.  nNW  Ulaa  g 

I^urtft            .             .  -       3 

Uttwth           .                  .  -       3 

Mablr,  r«k>ut«  pourpr^  .       3 

MavM           .                     .  .       4 

MarehJtM            *           .  .4 

Mari«Tuiior          .          ,  .       3 

fcant           -  J  *  ■  * 

MmMl«urCB{Mtt         .  s 

t  Nora                     ,          .  .344 

nuage  i)«t  t«mp*tQi,  fonci«  .       4 

t  Pallagie,  pourpre             -  -81* 

Pauline,  rarntie           .  .2 

f  Pink*           -           ,           .  .344 

poiictu^  (la)                     .  ♦       3 

K«ine  da  qua(r«  nlaona  .       3 

t  Ricffo           .                     ,  .  3  J  4 

Roi  del  hjrbridM,  roaecmmie  .       3 

rote  de  VAte 

SL  BarthHcmi,  raie  foueUte 

Svdonve 

T^leCte  dea  Roaca 

tricolor 

Triomphe  il«  LftOlijr,  rote 

TriorapbfrdtRhelint 

Veteur  ^Mwpal 

renlcolor  pidiia. 


Victor  Hufii 
licWaplrna.  ILTula«ii«*doHM* 
itttm  flare  rtrnplici  IV,  B.  BgttH^ia 
atCMliflla  |>lt>iia,  rna« 
^ammiu  a.  r>L<>uci  Aoi,  R.  4*  DtotnaiL 

■Ulacatle,  liUi  douhl*            .            *      i  ' 

IDUltiflora,  Ldurtf  IJiavnutt                       .  3 

mum^i*  B.  «llMi  pli^na,  R.  ramuMiiav  bi  9 

n.  Alt»>  varief .  EL  m.  b.  immj,*.  va.  )  ^ 

rtw*"       -           .                   I  « 

i  Uita  i{r4  ndc  Neur.  ewnca  ttmtpC  3 

eocctucia           .            .              .  g 

teujdncuae,  roae  fbnrte  4 

Ibuillfli  panacli««a  (A;,  camre     .  3 

fatiaiet  de  MUBC  (A),  camte        .  3 

H*d»»  (dii  U)  /I,  w.  «ncni>neAbni  3 
"'-  -'-     pWim.  a«rWlt»  IfooanM  2 

--' — •»-      H#ilkche)  , 

mWlT'"'.           .'                 .*  3 

R    UiOIIMMlaB    pnmjMHi,}  « 


0 

0 
0 
0 

0 
0 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

(I 

0 
0 

0 
0 

I) 

0 

0 

$0 

0 

0 

0 
0 


•  AAm 


retiiont«iite.  miucbM   tnenitru.l 

ftUa,  in.,perp*UieUc,  MonaU  f  3 
tnoorroae           .           .             | 

aeinl<<lout>led'ADglrterrc           .  3 

TATlegiu  pISna.  mou*  uanachte  3 

•Noiatiliidma  Bon  Jard.,  t)«Ue^NoiM!tta  $ 

Aim*  Vibert,bJajjcbe            .  S 

Blandlnet  blancbc                  .  3 

Bljrgnet,  eamte                     .  3 

BobdkAa.  pourpre  fonc*        .  9 

Borlotte,  pourpre  foncfc        .  3 
t  B<>uqi/lnTille.  rcwe  violet        .  S  1 4 

Caret,  carmiD  riolet               .  l 

ChanKiugana,  cani*«             ,  a 

Cnanial,  nj»c           .               -  3 

Chevrance(blanc)ie)              .  S 

Catherine  11.           .  3 

Comteai*  de  Frfianel,  c«m«e  « 

C«npleaa«B41hieFcttoilade)  ^ 

TVriJU                                   I  * 
Don,  earn^ 


tearnC 


|raadea  fleun  pouiprat 
Kwrng,  canninf  vif. 


lie  de  Bnurbof),  roae  ,       , 

lAAiire.  jaiuiiuc  •       3 

jBunr.  iiiuiAbiUa  .       3 

Ladv  Drrou,  canoinde  -       3 

Laflly                         .  .        3 

Lainajque             .  '3 

L«Tig«vM)«,  roae  .       j 

t  L*t',  f  I'W  (cndre           .  -  3  *  4 
LeopoUline  d'Orltana.   bUiic)    - 

tatii*                       .  -  j     ** 

Madtmoiaetle  Kennedi  -       3 

HHlettuetiae.  carminte  -       3 

HAtanle  de  Mongol^' bUoc  I     « 

j*uo*ttc          .           -  i     * 

MoTdant        -           .  .       g 

Muacatt'  toujour*  llrurle,  camAe  3 

Njnnphe  vU  pile       .  .       § 

Parmi,  violet  cl«jr  .       3 

Prtotemi,  bJanrhe  .       3 

Koxelane,  rp*e  violet  -       2 

rObra.  row  violet  .       9 

amlthn,  JauD«         .  .4 

Thai^lic,  nourpre  titilH  .        3 
Trionipbedea  Noiaettaa,  cun*     3 

pimpinetlifdlia  itba  icriilta  nMna  .       « 

4ibida             .  .       g 

Amtiie  Sttvckeiaeu    .  .       3 

twite  iDoomtie       .  .      3 

eimM,  r.  p,,  c«rfi««  .      « 


KiteOe  aomUkHiMv,  bH«rc 
Uenrlettc  KschlLn.  eanatt.  I 
t>lnne  .  .1 

Hvtridr  gr«rlriiw 
lueixtiiuc,  camte 
Mete*  Mmlpltoa  itriitA     - 
Maduiw  Jourdin 
tiii|in«tiir« 
Pim|iorrielle  roi« 
iKmr|.rr  triuut«,  aemMoulile 
JCeinc  dt-»  imupemellM.  roae  | 
camife  .  .1 

rtgaAnaU,  tid)*httre«  aemipldna 
MuehurtevalLi  iComtcwc  dr) 
•ukiitbra  id4)n«.  t^» 


8  n  n 


MHO*  wanow,  tTMMl.} 
Artel*,  ftmfn  Tkii9« 
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Urtton.    OwStitek.        Pr. 

urorineUdli,  BartNindfrt  .  -      3 

beiiu  cvniia,  roM  ftooefc  -  3 
br«ut«  lurpreiMsta  .       3 

belle  Arric4tne,pourpn!iK>ir>     « 
*elaut*        -  -  J 

♦  bdlc  Ar*tnc  -  -  3J«  * 

f  belle  VcrgniCT         -  -34* 

IkUl- vLctoire^c«nnln£e      .       S 
f  Bciilowtki  .  -3  A,  4 

B4iha|«,  r6v6quc,  Ttloubb  I     « 

foEic^       -  -  i 

boule  de  fwlge,  bluicbc  .  8 
bouquet  chanoanCf  COM  •  S 
aurmin    ainoureuXf    ceriMl     o 

dtaageuit       -        -        I 
Caljjmo,  rMC,  cara6  -       3 

CbarlcM  Nodler  -       3 

Cklle  ...      4 

COIDtWM  -         3 

Conitmoe,  GrtdeuM  de  &  >    . 
Clwc  -         -        J    ^ 

f  Cora,  ccriie  -  -344 

Courlin,  cam**  .      .        B 

Dadicnc  ♦  .3 

DanaTlk  grandet  fleun  .  3 
Dclaix  ...        3 

t  lie  Launay  .  •  3  k  4 

Ihic  de  Choireul.  rote  -  S 
DucheMed'An^oul^>ni«,  nouv.  5 
Ducbefw  de  lierxi,  c«xt>6e.  S 
Due  de  Montebello,  caro^  row  fi 
Dupuitcrie  -  *       3 

Emma,  cnrmifi^  •       « 

Fanny  Bias,  rote  cam^  •  9 
0*n*raIF0¥  .  -       « 

G«n^rat  Thlare,  pourp.  ire*  >     o 

Itooc^lout*  -  J 

GlotDc,  blanche  -       3 

frande   mcrreiUetue,   roae}     g 

carmin^        -  -  J 

gT&tide  moiiarcliie,  carntc  -  8 
Oucrln,cr«niowlf  violet  •  1 
Hybrlde  de    Luxembourg,  7     . 

vloU  rouRe       •  -     J 

Joycuae,  pmirprc  roncfc  •  3 
Ladoiika    marin,    pourpre')     . 

Telout«        -  -        i 

Lady  Moreaa,  Ruepourpre  S 
Lee,  tarn£e  •      3 

+  Marcheay         -  -  3  A  4 

Harlc.Loulse        ■  .3 

Harius  .  -       3 

MuanieUi  3 

nexkidiie,  pourpre  vfrlout^  )     ^ 

mfrolTedet  Dames,  blatic  roii  3 
MurJnoir  (Comle)  -        3 

Nlnou  de  I'iikicliot,  ro«e  pourpro  8 
Xiiida  •  -       8 

Orncmenl  de  carafe,  roa©  -  8 
OrpUUe  -  -       0 

pettte  Sophie,  cam^         -       S 
f  Fooecau  capiomont  .  3  ft  4 

pourpre  panacht,  pourpre  >     . 

violet         -  -  i     * 

Frevoat  (Adde)  -       3 

Frince  Uopold  deSaxe-CoboturgS 
Frinoe  de  Salme,  roi<ecarn6  8 
Prinrekw  Am/feUe  .       3 

ProuTHk'  cartnin6e  -       3 

Pulcherie  dc  Bjlclles  -  3 
Heglna  TtabcUa,  rue  pourpre  3 
Heine  de  Uaviere.  rote  violet  8 
R«inc  de  iiajL6 ,  nme  pourpre  8 
Rcnoncula  ponctu^  -        9 

riea  an  me  i urpwwe,  pourpre  8 
Roid'Angleterre.  cafnec  -  3 
Koi  de  RoTae,  de  liollande,  >     « 

r.  pourp.       -  *       1 

Roi  de*  roacn,  roae  .       3 

Roi  de  WiirtembcrK,  era*)    » 

inobie  daire        -       ~      i 
Salomon,  rose  .        3 

SUentricc  (la)  •        3 

Siro,  pourpre        -  .3 

Triomphe  de  Brealau         .       2 


LaPtan.    Ool 

proTindiUa,  Viigf  ate,  raae  cavnA 
Vaadaaa  obacuric6< 

Jirevdoul^ 
Up(^ 

ruUxlaiaa,  Bftrtnlce,  flbre  piteo,  roae  ) 
carn^  .  .J 

I'Enfhnt  de  Meiia^  me  cumfse 
Heaaoiae,  pourpre  double  - 
FooiafecnrMU.  cam6e 
Voltaire 
•emperrlrena,  Adelaide  d'Orlitana 
Ducde  Broglie 
Eugene  d'Orl^ana 
FkneDi,  blanche 
IHtdteperpetu^ 
piteo  iraid.,  L  p.,  triaac  pur. 
pourpre  MmMfHibte 
FrfBoetae  tiOulMi,  blaodie 
Priaeeaae  Mmrie,  pompcc> 
▼elouti       -  -     3 

iiilphlirva  fldre   pMoo,  IL  i.  A,  jianneal 
doubl.  -  .  { 

pArra,  Roaler  pompon  jaunc- | 
Terditrv  double    -         •         J 
turMnAta  Ibcida  pl^na 
viU6ta,  Palehl!,  camte 
LWa 
Une  collectloD  de  100  etp^cei  de  mierft. 
baaaea  tifei.  aatortje  avec  noma  au  | 
cbolx  defl  frmiBaunianii;  BioeSamnw  I 
lung  von  100  Sortea  niederttammigen  f 
Roaen  mit  Namen,  iiach  der  Wahl  <l«r  I 
OebrOder  Baumann,'su  -  ■* 

L«  85  eqi^cn  au  cboix  des  amateur*  ;) 
85  Sortcn  nach  der  Waiil  der  Lieb.f- 
faab«r  au  3 

Idem,  lOOaapdeetau  cbtMi('de»amatcurii  > 
100  Soften  naci)  der  Wahl  der  Licb-  V 
habcr  -  -  3 

Idem,  Ia  coUeciion  de  18  roaiera'hautes  ^ 
tlget.  en  18  e*p*cet  awoTtle*,  aver/ 
noma  t  Die  Saminlung  ron  18  hoch>  V 
•tammlgen  Boten,  in  18  Sorten  tnitl 
Namen.  au  -  .  -        -^ 

Let  etp^cea  marqueca  f.  p.  icront  fbur* 
nlca  k  fhuic  pied,  et  lea  autrea   aooC 
teuittoan^^  «ur  eglanttera> 
Die  mit  £.  p.  beseichnetefl  Sortcn,  kdd. 
befi  iicht  «u«  der  Wurid.  Ae  1U>rlf«B 
aber  nur  ocuUrt  abgegeben  wcidMi. 
liikbus 
nruttebfui  laciniltut,  Roqc«  Lacioife 
fl6re  fclbo  pt^o 
flbrc  rb»eo  pUino 
hitpidui 

infrrmi*  Dr  Cand. 

odorAtut  /..,  Framboltiei  du  Canada     . 
■])ccCibilLa,  do  v.  spec, 

Ag&ie 
argtntea 

tbobyldnlca  £.,  Sauk  pleureur,  BabyL 
Wei  ■ 


f>.  0k 


7S 


feide 
Idem,  £a  jeunet  planti 


23  jungc  Ptt 

lie  de  Ste.  H6I 

Saule  IL  deux  oouleura 


babyUnica  annuliria.  ijAulo  de  Ste.  H^leae  t 
WeartorA  -     -    ^   - 


caroHniina 

cindrea  (blUi  ▼ariegftlia 

boloflericea 
Lambertidiui  Smilb 
tourifbha 
rttsmariiiin>Ua 
iritiM  Ai*. 
Sambucus 
ariKiiiitirbllA 
raiiaiientis  De  Cmtd. 

lociniAU  var.,  S.  nigra*  Sur.  notr  Iaciiii4 
iniiifurtrbta 


iilera  rbllii  variegAtii 
fractu  f  Iridl 


frfi 
racem^sd 
rotundJlMla 
jSophdm 
Jap&nica  L.,  Sophora  du  Japan 


I     30 
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LaPltcfr    Dw Stock.        ft.    Ct. 

LaMm.   PwSiiKk, 

^^^1 

Sophura 

5nii» 

pCnduU                        *                             -       9       0 

MtArJca,  p.  t               .                  .          . 

S     0               ^1 

fol,  »»rtegfttii              .                 -       a       0 

flba  /iiM-f.  A'nv 

1      50                   ■ 

f  Siirbus 

tamerkAoA  L./niteut  d'Aniferique     . 

1      90                   ■ 

+«n»eriHlina,  Sortiier  d' Amfcrique           -        1        0 

nigra            ... 

I     ^                   ■ 

f-aucu|Aru  Z..,  SorliliT  dcsi  Diteleurt    -10 

■ 

1            +dain*»licA,  Eichlcncchc           -            -       8       0 
1       *5jpArtiuiti 

d'E*paRne               -            -            .         j     0      « 
Idem.  KJU  jeunei  pJanlCii    IflO  Juoge  I            ^^ 

Kfljinitcii        -           -           -        .-         j 
Incarnitum           -           -              -        -        1        0 

oapteoifbUa  obtra,  A  d'Aipleniua 
fcimiiiKNi  £. ,  Tlllpu]  d  •  Lu  rQpe 

^       0                  ■ 
1     SO                  ■ 

aarea,  T,  dor* 

ImiMiMippt^ii*  * .  '  .  "  r 

fvlrtdu.  nov.  ip.           .             .          , 
t/'lex 

1      50                    ■ 
1      50                    ■ 

•cutlfftlUk       .            -            -              -       0      50 
MbMPttUaa                   -                      -       0      ao 
«f|«(MU,DOn       -              -.-20 

tfuropeV          .          -                .        . 

0     SO                    H 

ttibtmica,  nor.  ipcc. 
iiioa  fit)rc  pl^o 
(/  'Imus 

0                    ■ 

tmmu^.      -       -          -     1     0 

WIva           ..... 

1    a             ■ 

50                   ^1 

a«tuiffroi«       .          -        -     -     0    so 

ft»tifi>lf«               .... 

cAt>«  Dir  Cand,            -           -                -10 

*oxonl^niii           •        .              .           . 

9      50                      ■ 

crvnAu  L.,  Spir.  &  ftuills  CT«ncl«ei      -       0     30 

ptKluncutAta  FT,,  elftua 

Aypt'rlclfMl* /^           .            .            -       0     50 

pyranud&Ua,  L'.  raitigi^U              .       . 

^H 

l^ijrtu  W,  S  alt4k«,  Spir.  k  L  lUw«.  p.  t  3       0 
<«|.ulift>lU/..,iHHr  HfeulUetd'Obiet     -       0     50 

ruKbia             .             .                .           . 

3       0                     ■ 

lertielltlia              .           .           .           ^ 

fbL  IbtcU            .                  -       0      50 
MU<d/?m»flOre4lbo.Spif.&feullle<dea*ult  0     fiO 

f^ujcinium 

Il6rc  rr*»eo              -                -        0      50 

frondt^um  IFi{/<£ 

d                      ^^1 

«orbt/tilUZ.,Spir.  ireuiJlMdcSorUer        0     50 

lD«citx-4rpam  fVUU. 

9       0            ^^M 

tOoMatlkH,  Spirit-  rotunnctue,  ]>.  t.        .        0      50 

Oxyc6«u..  Schdltero  Oxycdc  Ar,  ^  t 

1      0                ■ 

ChtFc4ceu»lblH«v*ric|{*Uf         ,           , 
pennajrtTanicuiD  Lam,^  p.  t       . 

S     5D                    ■ 
S       0           ^^H 

Staphyl^a 

Fiburnum 

P'J^t*  L..  StophlUerk  feuille.  pen-  j     ^      ^^j 

dcnUtum  L/dw. 

^^^H 

edtiic/>Mr«A 

1      50             ^^^H 

triYcilliu  Z..»  St.  &  troitfeuUlei             -        1       0 

LentAgoi-,,  K  luiunte 

^^^^1 

StuartHi 

O'puliu  »««<'*,  V.  Sterile,  Felote  d«  N«ii« 

^^H 

Halacbodfaidf  DO,  at  UOOOrtTle,  p.  t     •        «       0 

•StiUingra 

Sympboiii 

OxyodociwPiucA 

/^Tunifbliuni  L.,  V,  4  feulL  dc  prunlrr 
ru(6fum           ... 
Tiniu           .            -          .           .       . 
•          f&Uia  Tflrieg^tii 

1      £0             ^^H 

9       0             ^^H 

mrxirfciu  Z}bf  CraA           •             .       -       Sf       0 

•Fitex 

Syrf-'J/a 

^'Krtu*  c&atua  L.,  OattiUler  coAmun     . 

1      SB           ^^^1 

chinen«U  FKi/A/..  Lil«l  vitrin        .          -        0      80 

itKtM  »V/dL            .... 

1          ^^B 

Joaikv^d  Dor,  ipet!,        -            *               -        J        0 

riti« 

penica.  Ln«  de  Pcne      -          -        -       i       o 

oonlftU           .           -                 .           . 

' ^^^^1 

flbteftJbo             -        -           -10 
l«t-iniau.  lilu  Ik  feiiillM  <l*ooiipte  0      60 

LiJtntKM  L.t  V\gnt  cotoaoctiM 
odorailuima           .... 

^^H 
^^^H 

i»i)g«r              '             -             -       3       0 

Tulg4rU  i:, .  UIju  cOTimun          .         -       0     » 

cnadkAbra         .           .           -       2       0 

fl.  Altm.  Lilai  com.  fc  fleun  bljMich«t  0     90 

rulftM  L.,  V.  dc  rmard 

0               ^^^H 

Xanth6xylurn 

Clkva,H«rculU  U,  Zanlh.  k  gr.  aiguiL 

^^^^^H 

1    m        ^^^M 

at»re  Hibro,  U  d«  Mvly            .       u     «0 

Plui,  au  choii  da  Vt^rm  Uaumann, 

Ti&fnarix 

Uhe    collection    d'arbuataa    et    aibrat 

^^^^^M 

ItAIIiai  /.,,  TuBwrldc  d«  Krtne«              -        0     80 

d'or»em<mt  d«  pl«lnc  t«rct[,  en  IIX)  diC  • 

so      0           ^^^H 

gcraaAAioi  L.,  Tamarkic  d'AUenugne           0      £0 

l^ctitn  npdcw  aMortiM  atec  nota*.  4 

ralkiiin  lie                 «                 . 

Mehr.  nach  der  Wahl  der  Gvt)ni'drr) 

^H 

bncciU /..,  trcommun,  p.  t                  -        1      50 
Id«m,  ISrepianU  de  J  aiu;  USt-j-iihr.}     «        n 

Bauniaon,  «ine  Sammlung  von  100  Ter- 1 
•chintrncQ  Sartm  Zicrbiitunc  und  ZteT» 

50       0             ^^H 

ttraucber,  mil  Namco,  lu 

^^^^^^^1 

n>lili  a^rco  TBiics&tJ*,  (k  ^       -       £       0 
•nudfet»,  p.  t               .             -30 
pyrBOiidiitA.  n.  t           .            -       5       0 

Plua,  4  laur  cfcoia,  lUUO  bmux  Htj«u  ) 
dim  bd  aaaortfaacnt  arbuatca  d'ornr. 
mcnt,  en  treiiteeaptoBsdlirtieDtoa^  avec 

0         ^^^1 

nonta 

^^^^^^^M 

QCtideni&IU  /..,  Arbfe  d«>  rle  doccW,  p .  t   I       0 

Mchr.  naeh  Ihrrr  Wahl.  ICOO  8t  acUr' 
acbditc   VcnicniiiKi    .striudwr,  in  30 
reractitedenen  Sortca  mit  Nsncn 

^^^^H 

ortHrtftlii  /. ..  Afbrc  dc  vie  d'ortent,  p.  t        1        0 

0        ^^^H 

prnmid&lii.  p.  t                  .          -^30 

ARBUSTES  DE  CLOTURE  ET  DE  PA LISSADE.— HEDGE  PLANTS.           ^H 

elMurct  d«  dlfeuM.                                                                                         ^^^H 

EINZAUNUNGS-STRAUCHER, 

^H 

K.B.  Dtcl«nlgen  mit  •  bcMkbnftrn  Gcecmtkndc  diencn  «u  Zkrr.odet  <u  iktivkduafih«ffr.  die  UMfm  atar m             ^^^| 

Vertbeldlgungixauiie.                                                                                     ^^^^H 

UlOO.    Dtoiuo.      irr.    Ct.                                                       UICMI.    Dm  lOX 

^m 

C%ipinu» 

•  r.'ircliortw 

Jl^tulut,  Charmllle       .             .          .       }       0 

•jafiAntcua  Bbrc  pWoo 

i     0         ^^1 

•Ctoiiitc 

•  C6rnuR 

■MlMiiJKiii,  Baytt«Mm<U«         -.30         *iutoeuliw  C«raeiultar  milt 

8  II  4 
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^^^H              ^     .    «                                   LelOO.    DMlOa       Pr.    Ct.    i                                                       L*  lOO.     Dm  100.       ftl.1 

^^^^H               OxjracAjithft,  Ep^ne  blanche          -.SO 

liobinia 

•Rosier* 

^^^H               •Labiimum                                   ..50 

^^^H           £u6nymiu 

1o«lant6««aptea  doubles             .          .      U 

^^^H               «imi|w^u,Fuuia,tionit«tdtiw*tn     .       3       0 

•  5ambikciu 

^^^H                CTiTitica,  Httrt                                    .50 

•raonnOiM          ...              .Id 

^^Artiuin 

^^H           GtnUu 

•/ttiMieaiB          .          ^           .               .      i 

■      i^S^Si"'""'*"™^     ■   '■   » 

•  5i»ir»^ 

ChanicdrTi           .             -           -     J   ' 

^^^^1                rbaiandldes.  Rbanuioiae                       -50 

^^^^H            'yoAHi  1 11  u  m 

•xahcifblla,  V  4  feulUe*  de  Iteiile          -        i! 

^^^^1                *fri]ticim(,  Jumin  cytiie                       .50 

•  Syrinpa 

^^^^H            ^XigfiKtrum 

•chiii^iuia           .           .             .              .      U 

^^^^B                •yiili^re,  Fraitilloa                      -         .       ^       f> 

*ptnlea           -           -                 -               -      li 

^^^^H           Moras 

Tulgftria,  tilaa  cMOunutt               .           _       f 

^^^H               Alba.  MarierbUnc                                 .       £       0 

•Sn&nurix 

^^^H            Plfitu 

•senBialn 6 

^^^B               .il»la,  Epfcea                             .           •      15       0 

•rhiiia 

^^^1          'Ai^ 

•ooddentklii,  Thuja  du  Canada      ,      19  &  « 
*Drlent41U.  Thuja  de  U  China        .        IShSO 

^^^H               «OFtMau1&ria.  Groweillcr  #pin«ux         .       6       0 

^^^H            Robin  la 

•[Tlex 

^^^H                P>e{kd.Jokcka,  Robinler                        .9^5       0 

•europ«X  AJooc                  -                      .    M 

^V                                                                                  4 

^V             L/5/  g/"  TVf^s  and  SkntbSi  with  the  Prices  for  1838,  taken  from  /d 

^H                 Retail  Catalogue  of  James   Booth   and  Sons»  Proprietors  of  chH 

^H                 Rottbcck  Nurseries,  Hamburg*                                                           1 

^H                                               c  A           1                                «.  ^            .                                 #.   d.         1 

H                  ^0«r 

JB'teuluM 

Ammyrstne                             ■ 

^H                      duMaeuni               1    0 

HlppociaUDum  L.    0    S 

/h}riDiR>lia                    10           H 

^H                       iMftAtum                  1    6 

{bl  arg.  Tar.  I    0 

Amorpha                                  1 

^K                   caaif>«flU-e         .     0    £ 

Aur.Tar.  1    9 

candtceiia        •           SO  ^^^^^1 

^^^H                            fol  raheg  S   S 

critjnim         j   6 

cUlclor       .        .        o    ll^^^l 

^oof*          3    6 

emaniiiAla                 5    •^^M 

^^^^1               blbridutn                   1    0 

nigrum          I    6 

gl4bra                                          ■ 

LewlaiV                       0    S          ■ 

Aixipel6p«is                            ■ 

^^^H            ,    tbcrirum                     4    0 

pr£r*cox          1     3 

^^^H               lacini4tum                 «)    $ 
^^^M             liObiiii  Tenon         5    0 

■tri4tum        I    6 
tortubfum 

^^^K             loiAtuiii  Mc*.          1    6 

Bootk          S    0 

bipinnbta            -        0    9           ■ 

^^^H             naenphflium          &   0 

hfbrida       -.10 

binfita                         0    3           ■ 

^^^H             ■KKupeuulftnum      0    J 

liktpa  (fl&va)      •        0    S 
hybnii       ..86 

iledericea                   0    3  ^^H 

^Hi              J^qri-^L. 

inur«t&chr.  (ipi. 

arg«ntea  (orlentUk)  S    C^^H 

^^             «p-in.e?S3r    °    '^ 

«&.ta)       .-09 
obMiuia        .           0    6 

H                          g«B)                      S    6 

nvAilfx.         -        0    6 

cocaffittnla                  0    4  .^^H 

^H                      vlgntm       •       .10 

^B                       cAtutfctum        -        0    9 

1                foLvarieg.     6    0 
pAIUd«       .       -       «    0 

d6lcia(McilU)0    i^H 
II,  4lbo                5    O^^^^H 

^m                €yptdmwm.       1  0 

ptlmila  trubici^ada}  0    !^ 

(M  aur.  var.     5    0  ^^H 

^B                      0|Hilifbliuiii       *       S    6 
^H                        palnatura                  S    6 
^B                       PfcTM{cunou«}        -I    0 
^H                        Dlatanatdea        -        0    S 

AilaHtui 
glandulbta  .<tf.          0    S 

macTocirpa                 10  ^^^H 
n4aa                -          0    3  ^^H 

amvrlc&na       •          0    4 

Nectartna    0    S^^^Hi 

^H                          Tarieg.           -       0    6 

caitadeiuii         -       0    6 

p&iniUa.pL      .        0    9^H 

cordifblia  Df^.         0    9 

^^^^                           {new)              0 

alutiabu           .        U    S 

■ibiricaCML             I    e^^^l 

^^^^B                       lut^crni       0    9 

lacinifat*       .     0    4 

tiMMntAauto        -SI         ■ 

^^^B             rdbnim                      0    9 

oxycatiUilfblia   1    6 

rubra        -        0    6 

inciiia       -              0    3 

Andr6ineda                            ■ 
aeuminktmL.             8    0           ■ 

^^^m             apiefctum                   0 

macropb^lla       .     9    6 

arwirea  Z*.          -        S    6           ■ 

^^^^H             •tii&tum  [petuylrfc. 

uDlongftta        -         9    6 
plicita,  plaited  lear.  2    6 

axuoini                        X    ■           ^H 
ealyeulAt.  Z.           <j                   ■ 

n4na                                      ■ 

^^^^P             UtAHciim  L.       .06 

wmiAta          .        U    4 

in            ^1 

^^^^B         JE'aculxia 

undumta        .           9    6 

comnvftUa    i*    "           ■ 

^^r                       COlttOM                       4    0 

vlrtdu        -        .56 

Cat««bc'»            .06           ■ 

^B                   dlieolM              .     £    A 

Amrayrsine 

dealbdU                      11           ■ 

H                  glUm      .-26 

fruvUblia           .         t    0 

tUtt                  .       s    c          ■ 

Andromeda 
DisrUliia  .  8    6 

nttldft  (coriicM) 
pwiktilito  L.  (vide 
LfbiUa)         .        1    0 

4,  mkioT 


OTiU 


0    9 


fctmhn  i-,      .  I  fl 

«alion>lU  (no*,  fp.)  5  0 

qxxribM           .  S  6 

Mocuil&'Ida*      ■  8  0 
Aralui 

dpbo  L^Herit. 
tomettfbM 

jArttoHuoi 

jtfatr^gaJus 

^triplex 

£Alimiu 
Birberit 

ArUtlhU  (ncpalfnib)  1  6 

AuKimSU  Aim  ^  *i 

Miudcnili         .  OS 

Tar.  0  6 

caraJiDt&na        •  9  0 

cbint^iuii          '■  £  6 

omUv'fiDa  3  6 

ertOcM  1  0 

dSftrka  5  0 

detail  2  0 

MBUfinAta  IfUML  t  6 

'  -   "|Ik      -  7  « 


SSSSllSl 


Mbliim       ..96 

Tulfiri*  .         OS 

upcmu  0    A 

,  dtSlcii        -      7    6 

rv.  4lbo        ■    0    3 

"  vioMcm"    0    9 

tubrntAndo  1    0 

Bcrchemia 

rolhbilU        •        .    S    A 
B^tuta 
Alba  ..OS 

Jjciniftta  Cuple- 

IWNkIuU      .       0    3 
afit4rcU»      >         3   6 

the  mMt  f  r*c«A»t 
ihruboriM|«ttu«  10  6 
eup4tlilea  3   A 

cwplnUMk  0   3 

dltrica  •  3   fl 

ne4lM  .  9    6 

frvtiobw  .03 

tludoHMa  0    0 

Unta  ..08 
lAtM  •  •  0  « 
macroeirpa 

lAna  0    3 

parviflilUi  I    0 

mkiot    1    0 
.       1    0 
8    0 
-      0    5 
^oimllifona  0    6 


OP  TREES  AND  SHBUBB. 


B6tuin 

pi^miU  .  0    6 

5(Mrolbr/i  .  3    6 

tomentbaa       *  8    6 

undulAta  ->  0    9 

vTtmFiUn       •  0    6 
Bignonia 
Catdtpa    {Cetaipa 

jvrAnftrfbUji)  0    3 

iwaXcAO*  -  0    6 

ttkyM.  3   6 

mkiar  8   0 

Bdrja 

AgiitrtBa  0    9 

Broiunonetui 

papjrtfcm         '  OS 

cucuMU  5    0 

SuplcJirom 

rrutiobtuin        .  0    6 

■ttnpcfv  trail 
jutiruatifbtia 
«rbore»oen* 
fot.  trgetittrar. 
foJ.  iiuf,  v»r. 
minor 
iwyttlifblU 

Calyc4nU)us 

dArlduA  0 

pnuylvftnicuiiO 

oplenlfbllua  7 

inodbrut  4 

[onipfbUui  fi 

ranegAtiu  £ 

fcrtllU        -       .  1 

fC'TO»  J*         -         -  1 

vU6cu»  (acuBUfiAl)   1 

LETiEftm*  (rAnuf)  8 

nrteroplifilui  5 

pra^cox  (Chimon. 

fwf.)        -       -  1 

Caroffatui 

Altagiina  1 

•itiariseaiu  0 

arenkrU         •  1 

Chmaitdgu  0 

frutinccn*       •  0 

flamcTftta  •  8 

■ruirliflJ)ra  (rdra)  3 

fuULu  (pUnu  from 

Mod  or  on  IbdLr 

own  bottom*)  15 

tndlbi  var.  gUUirm  2 

■nitnuv'a  -  0 

RwKVwtkU        '  8 

iplnbwk       .       .  0 

ftlbtda  10 

Cirpinut 

americ*.tM         •  0 

JUL  rar.  5 

mivXw  '  0 

ful.  auT.  Tar.  5 

Uiclu       '  0 

Cmrptntxta       •  3 

«rf«AUait  .  0 
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oXii 


aapleairtlla 


«.  d. 


Cwtineft 
T^Ka  fot.  ina«tilat. 

lttt«o       -  8 

fol.  varin  ] 

pdmlla  (americAiui)  0 

Ciionothua 

amcricAtiiu  L>  0 

dMAmbciM  fi 

ovfttiu  S 

miarophfiluj      .  i 

MAndetu  L.       .  u 

auitiftlin  L.        -  0 

CvrdAta            -  1 

fr»««ifMi»  iMim.  1 

Orclilt.'jit&lii  Z»  1 

namiLa              -  fi 

I'oumt'fdrtjr        •  J 

Ccphalanthus 

ncculentilii  X.  0 

C^rcis 

canad^ntU  /_  1 

SUl4]u4jtruin  L,  0 

fl  kton  9 

Chionilnttiiu 

marttiTiu  f  wra*  4 

virglnica  L.       -  1 

montiiia  4 

Clematis 

alplna  (/fiirignic)  0 

cirnw        .  3 

angiutifblia  Dec.  1 
brcTicaud&ta 

eainpan^ilbra     ■  0 

eritoa           -        .  1 

dabbrlca           .  8 

Flimaula        .  0 

p4Uida       .  1 
tnarlUiaa  .  ,  , 
frutlobaa           .^  '  * 
fl6fida        .       . 

il.pL  I 

■la&ca  0 
Ualintha 

hfbrida         .  0 

rcTolilta            "  0 
•iWrica  (^trtgenc) 

Spreng.       -  0 

hfbrida  8 

viomdldcs       .  8 

Vlt*lb*          .  0 

ViUc^lia            .  0 

«-  pL        .  1 

TRiiiOt  1 

p4lbd4  1 

rObn  0 


Tlrglnikua         .        1 

acumtnita       -      l 
tflnirbtU  L 
panlcuAu        •       io 
(mb<'icetM  (tomen-  I 

arborifiemt  L.         0 

crfqia       0 

viMU  1 

orCpntftlU  (cniftnta) 

f Jki.        .       .       0 
PocAcklf  .        0 

Compt^nio 

«plMtUtkUa/.*iibr.  0 
C^rchorua 
^audniciM  (K^rrM 

W;     -     -     0 

6  ■impHel  7 


1    0 
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$,   ef. 

Wb.t.      -      -     0   3 
«bl  TwJeg.        w    6 

ouriUAorima        -    0  0 

foL  TiTieg-  0  (> 
clreinntu  [verni- 

eft.*)           -           0  6 

(MliRllktB  -         0     » 

(idrid*L.        -  0    S 

n&TA  0    9 

fol.  raticf,  «    « 

uhbu^itca         -        0    * 
foL  T»rie«-  0    fi 

,prf«»        -        -      J    5 
.ibinra  -  W    J 

rtrlct*  L'ltoi*.         1    0 

B'aicrui  milii        0    3 

.merlcfcn*         -       «    ^ 
afbor6»ccni       -       3    o 

Alba  '       ^    1 

rtbr»       -    ^  ^    * 

■tropurp.)      S    » 

Hlrttnt-rfcU  0    9 

otAiidl*        •      0    ? 

hetct«ph5n«       -      J    6 

Co»oiie4steT 

frigid.       .        -        2    6 
intermWU     • 
IULi1l&r»  Joe.       *    f    fi 

Tar.  l)*va-(iril    0    6 
nuramuliiHa        "      *    5 

tomcnt(>»A  Lrn//.        1    ^ 
unlflttr*  ^u»i«f        10    6 

afbutiRili*         -        «     2 

f*ltjH«.l»        -  J    " 

cocctnw  Warrf  ^  6 
cordiU  -  -  ^^  I 
CrlSi-g«H  ";UW.       U    6 

ellf,<ic*^i/.         -     J    6 
fli^va         -       '        u    (3 
gerrofcolca  C-Viipl- 
lu»)  -       -DO 

fHirt.   do« 

gUlwitiWjw  j/iniM    0    6 
itMKliftbra        -       0    » 

Ertcro,*hyna       -  2  S 

hJbridA  -  0  o 

Uivjlfwa  -  1  0 

InlAU  -  I  5 

larblv.        -        -  ^  ^ 

fol.  varlcg.  0    6 


odorftU  -  0    6 

Ohvcrid«fl?        •      J    " 
m\«nAl^' Spremg.    .1    0 

Uor.  ftibro  0  6 

ril.pL  S  6 

pidno  0  6 

lute«ceti*  1  5 

p^nduU  I  6 

pite  cox  1  ^ 

JucrcirblU  S  U 

»pin.  long.  0  6 

rtrict*  J  « 

paryiftlU          -  }  J 

pKtlntU           -  J  « 

penlAgyn*        -  }  " 

pno'cojc          '  I  ^ 

;,terir&Ua           *  7  6 

pubtescen*        -  "    tf 

nyrncamhifblia  0    » 

Vanfulnea  tSiberian 

UnacctiftUaPw.  0  9 

lomenlbM         -  0  6 

virginAiia       -  0  » 

xanthocirpa  0  6 
tSl|lT&SUS 

duticba  (SchubtTtifl) 

Z,  -  -    0  3 

ptiKlula(»lii6D>U)S  B 

Juniper6ld«        -      0  9 

liuitinicA         -         5  ° 

pfndula         0    3 

IhyoldM  -         5    2 

fol.  taricg.       3    o 

Cydoma(Pyr.  Cytl.) 

chln^nii*    ,:,!;'    R 
l*p«uJcatP)^ni»jap.)0    b 

fl.  liiieo  (tc- 

pjrll6rniii    0    2 
CjTilla 

racumiflbra 
Cytisu. 

arg*nt«»  -       J   § 

cauct»(cui       '       .^    y 
calyclim*  -        \    ° 

c«pitfttu»     -       y  -* 

falcfctu*  -  "    » 

hinvllui  ^.       -       "    ^ 

fol.  var.  -  0  6 
iiivoliiium(nflw) 

K'BVM  like  S. 

anniiUiTi*  3  6 
pendulum       ,-*    *• 

rc»Cf>)  Adkaif  0  9 

rnicrcif&liuni  0  6 

Jeucinthui        -  0  9 

ntgricani         -  »  » 

*         (Allidui 

poljtrlehu*       -  S  « 

paudObrtu        *  J  » 

pnwtrfttui         -  I  0 

purpilreu.  IVm.  0  3 

*^    *^      albiflbnn  2  6 

lupiiiu*  -  1    0 

KMillfbUUi         '         0     * 


7    6 


r.  d. 


Cyttsua 

triflbma  -  { 

uraltoaU         -  J 

racenitwut 

alptna  *  ; 

Cnebnnn  - 

rbL  lilies. 
LaureoU  notd. 


flor.  fctbo 
aulwmiAlc 

p6ntlca 

canad^naia 
DiosspyroB 
Lbtua  L. 
TlrginJ^n*  2> 
Dirca 

pal6ttrti 
Elaeignus 
I     #nguillR>li«  X.. 
conffcrta 
r<Uca 
hoctfoiM* 
l«ti<bUa 
roacTopbf'H* 
£'mpetrum 
fclUum 

ribrum,         fro"^ 
SUatcn  IfUnrd 
nigrum 

rikbrum 
■cdCicum 

E'pbedrn 

chllfentii 
dUtJicbj* 

.     minor 

Erica 

cllifcria 
cmdrca  4lb» 

alrepurporw 

riibra 
heTbA,cea 
multiflbT* 

kXbm. 


S    0 


3    6 


S    « 


▼uigiria 


£u6nym%i» 
MncricAnua        -       0    9 
anguitirblma(n*.oua)0    & 
airopurpvlircu*  I    j* 

chincntta  •        5    0 

curopae'u*        -  0    » 

(V.  albo         0    6 
cocclneo  I    • 
I  fbl.  varicg.    I    • 

I  HamiltonMitiM  ^  i 
lAnut  -  "  2  f 
UbAnicua  •  S    6 

^^*^         foLars.       3    6 
fbLaur.       3    « 
laUlbliua  -         0   9 

obovltua  -        0   9 

pfclUdoa  -  U    9 

Vemoboii  Scop.       0   9 


Figw* 
f«rrugttM»  AiL 


,,lTiUC« 


oaplfliiifot 
cr1«pa 
fol.  TWieg. 


^H 
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2649         ^^1 

f.  d. 

J.   4. 

^^H 

FkgoM 

Glcdltechui 

riex                     -] 

^^^^H 

•ytTAtlca  p^nduii      S    6| 

tTl»cAntho»  L.           0    3 

^r)uifT>1ium  L< 

^^^^B 

purparaa      1    0 

•Indntii           .           1    0 

alb.  tnacuUf. 

^^^^^^H 

<]iucrcin>liji  2    0 

longiqiliia    I    6 

m»rKinllt. 

^^^^B 

FontaiitNia 

Glycine 

aur.  niju-iilftl 

^^^^B 

phiDym^ldcs  IViUd.    0  3 

chLnfeniti  3oL  Mag.  1    6 

niargmAt 

^^^^B 

Fottiergilla 
alnintUm          .         0    6 

ttutiMceatL.             1    0 

Gorddnia 

aur.  vur. 

fol  arg.  var. 
fuL  «ur  var. 

._.«   B 

toowoUMa  (puliAs. 

pub6«c«nt         .      9   e 

-"^'  *     H 

cen.)           -           I    6 

foL  arg£*nLvar.  i 

Fiixinus 

Gytnnm:  Indus 

rr.  tOtoo 

McuniioftU         -        0    9 

canad^tult       -        0    9 

Utif^lium 

^^^^^B 

ilt»           --09 

U«l^sia 

UlcAricA  Dc^. 

^^^^B 

uacrif&n*       •        0    6 
argcntca           -       0    9 
discolor          -         fi   « 
tltfpUai          -         I    0 
nilplen             .       G    9 
'        cxc«lik>r 

dfp<«ra          .          6    0 
nucroc&rpa       -       S    6 
tcti4iptcra  L.             1    0 
Halimodendron 

tfoMinHia 

pntitTidei 
•c4tica 

I 

>rg«ntcum  {yid.  Ro- 

i\^                                ^^m 

ft6rra          -       0    6 

blnia)           .          16 

vlrglniea          -       0    0                             ^^H 

/uglaiu                                                      ^^^H 

cindrca                       1    0                                      ^H 

/raxinimUa                1    0                                     ^M 

nigra                                                         ^^H 
A.obl4og9      0    6                            ^^H 

aaplvairblla    10    6                            ^^^H 

(vide  Orya]                                              ^^^B 

p^odul*        -       1    0 

falicir&lia            2    0 

■tri4U  (jupldea)  0    9 

.     expbiiM          •         0    9 

fU6»       .-09 

(limplicirdL)         0    6 
iugl«idirMuiZ«ifi«.0    6 
IfcncM  5o«r        -     I    6 
/enHKiniUa       -       0    9 

virgtnica           •        0    6 

tiihn 

digiliu            0    9 
foL  vuitg.      0    6 
ft.  Ibteo          1    S 
^legam            1    6 

hlb^rutca  (laliniUa)  0    S 
wbbrei          t    0 

p^Ddula       3    6 
IfrtU       -        -       1    6 

firi.  aur.  Tor. 
HeUinthemum 

I     6 

Junipcrua                                                  ''^'^H 
bermudlAoa       -      0    6                                   ^H 

micfophfll*      -       1    6 

di»er»ini]ium  H.pl. 

chlniniii                    9    «                                      ^B 

t^ka^WUtd.        .     0    4 

AfMopiRilium 

comiDania                  0    d                                       ^H 

GTtopa                 0    6 

Aj«M>t>ifbliuni  or5- 

daiihca                       9    8                                       H 

nlcr»        .       -09 

oeum 

cxci^lsa             -       10    8                                     ■ 

O^ui            .          0    6 

A«,  il.  pi. 

interrbpta                3    6                                   ^H 

vsrict       .    M    0 

mulAbUe        - 

Ifcla         >       .        1    0                                   ■ 
t>%tcedruaL.            8    0                                     ■ 

oxjxAnm          •       S    0 

oiyph^lU        -         0    fi 
psrvifblu          .       0    9 

pallidum 

rtorum 
numnvuULrium 

pboatora  L.              3    0                                     H 
pmtr4uJtf'.           9   0                                  ■ 

fienDii|]rft»lca           0   9 

vSaSSimm     0  9 

venlijtutn 

0    6  each 

recbrva  (p^DduU)     1    0                                  ^ 

rulg.  ilbura  A.  pL 

Skbloa                      0    3                           .^^H 

varieg.       1    0                            ^^^B 

ramariteifblia  0    9                            ^^^B 

quadnngulAu  H*.  S   9 

pi.         - 

n«rv{)<u 

Ai>cum  fl.  pL 

■ibiriu  \yht%)           0    9                              ^^^H 

Rich&rdiBoK           1    0 

likieum  «.  1)1. 
W>«ac«um  It.  pi. 
rtMttuni  fl  pi 

•U^.tA                                                                                           ^^^B 

rotuDdirblia       ■      0    fi 

biKpAnlca         1    6                             ^^^B 

jMBbocifijli*  fFiUd.  0    3 

fki-giai4na                  0    3                               ^^H 

TJrtdti       -.10 

timpl. 

carollAiftnaO   6                                 H 

TrrrudMHi         -         1    0 

sutphdrfuin 

ri»                                             ^ 

Gaulth^  no 

piiUuL  a.  pi , 

rmt^sf^TOt              f   6                       ^^H 

IwocamlMnit        -      0    fi 

UMvsxx* 

Kilmiu                                                      ^^H 

Acumitilkta  3    fi 

fl^Tlacu*  L.        '       0    3 

Rngu<li<tiUa  Z» 

fol  rar 

^^^^^H 

Sft^tamfKtnh          0    6 

llTwiRtke*       .        t    3Mch 

^^^^^^^1 

Aftglieal,.         •       0    3 

"r^T^ 

«U4ca 

raur^ika 

10-20              ^^H 

•nKftnUca        -          A    0 
fldniU       .       .       0    ^ 

H,Mr?!     :St 

olnrfMla  DttMa 
piLmlla 

l^uciDtha       3    « 

■aJIcinylta  (N^pal)     0    S 

rdtoa       .       -     J 

^^H 

Kerm^nlca         -       OS 
lufilADka  /..             0    6 
ovlica  M'lUdW.             i    6 
pUttta        ..16 
Jl^rtAta        .          0    9 

Hjdrifkgea 

Kodmit^ria                                         ^^m 

arborfeKcnt  2.           0    3 
IcvtgftU           .        1    0 
iilrr«  [|r<A<kc«)          0    4 

fflU*frir6lU           -          1     A 

radtftu           •           <;    u 

VtatiealktmL'BeriLO   6                          ^^H 
carollnMna /VtrtA    0    6                           ^^H 

MfflltttU           'OS 

^^fia*MlU                                                  ^^H 

i/yjurnt-um 

c«]*c1nutn 
htrcinum  L. 

0   6  each 

M««</ir<M  L.  {fit- 
M-a  .$d««|ry<M}. 
/.cdum 
anKuatifM1ufii(ro»>1 

J 

tinctteU          -        0    t 

lUltruAmmi 

maritiiC) 

1.  pL          10 
trfqyiiCra                 0   0 
Glcdftacttm 
eiipica  (Prc<api«}    .1   « 

lYTulincum  L. 

AuKifbUutn  Mm> 

^^^^^H 

umlrnic 
Jmn\\vtmti 
frfttlcaiM  L. 

0   3 

palibir«       . 

^^H 

taSSSt^      -        0  ! 

WAlUehi<J««n  0    U 

rhyinlfMHifrt  (Atn- 

^^^^B 

oflkiitilo                  0    « 

>nit»\n*)       -     , 

^^^^B 

latiAUa                    0    9 
longtaiihia       .         0    9 
naeradbothafieroDO    9 
numoBknamWaa.  0   tf 
onoSSli          -       9    fl 

1 

foL  aur.  varieg.  S    0 
M.«rgmL*«r.  S   0 
fWrii 

••wpcMreni   «      0  3 

vulfkrv                          9                           ^^^B 
rol.TartM.      0    6                          ^^^B 
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2.igustrum 

vul^ro  itilicum  0 

rolitMum  0 
LinTue^a 

boreftlii  -  1 

AmcTlcAnt  2 
Liquidinibar 

Styr»clflu*  L,  0 

tmh^rbe  7 
Liriod^ndron 

Tullptrvra         .  0 

intcfHfbUa  3 

Lotdccra  (A.) 


cUUku  Pur^k        -  0 

ccrillea           .  o 

pntVox  1 
Dftrrliy  (Dkmlte 

lAtea)          .  0 

hlipUU          .  i 

iMncA       .       .  1 

nifra  L.           -  0 

orirntAlii        -  I 

■iblrica       .       .  o 

^  iiol6»u  (Xj)6ctcuni 

Solbnif)         -  0 

Utirtca           -  Q 

fclbtt  0 

rilbni  0 

vURtM  PhtjA  0 

Xyt6»i«uai        •  0 

nigrum  1 

CWpnfolium  (  B. ) 

iLilicuin            .  0 

fl.  4lbo  0 

fl.  r&bro  0 

foL  Tar.  0 

taMrlnira        .  1 

fltrdKuin       -  1 

drofcum           -  0 

flcxubauoi         •  0 

Fra«:^r^^           .  1 

Gdldii            -  1 

Sriltuin           .  1 

i>|}i«liilum        -  1 

Lcdet>o6rti         -  S 

lonHtFT^ljum        -  S 

p«rvit^iliuin        -  J 

/'ericl^menum.  0 

foL  •ar.  0 

fuercintUum  (} 
proJl rerun)  (from 

America]        .  0 

femptrvii^Di  U 

cocci  ncuu  1 

temiplJbDuin  S 

birbdrum        -  0 

c%n>lluii.iiura  0 

chln^iiw       -  0 

eurapv'um  L.  0 

tanccul&tuni  0 

ovfttMin           .  0 

futh^ricum       -  0 

Trewif^MHm  0 

il^idum         -  i 
Ljanm 
panirulbta  ( AndrA- 


0    « 


mtAa\ 
Moclura 

auramdara 
Magnotia 

acutnintita  L.  I 

cdmpfcua        .         5 
cordata  3 

(laAca  1 

macrophflla        >      8 
otMviu  (puipftrea) 
5  varieciei.  « 


0    6 


9    0 


t.1. 

Magnolia 

8iOuLu)|vdfM              6  0 

ThomMnrdiva           6  0 

untweUa  (tripfUla)  fi  0 
Meniip^riiium 

eanacKniv  L,           0  8 

Menixiaia 

gtobuULH*       .          8  6 

polinitla(jrrtcaDab.)0  S 

A4n»         0  9 

mkior           0  6 

panares     0  6 

(Vido  FjTV*  et  Cn- 

orbunrblia  (▼. 

Pfrm)          *        0  6 

fr.  nlffro             0  6 
canadfauM  (t.  P^nia 

Botr.)          .           0  6 
CtuniKinispLlut  JL 

{», /^ru»)       -      0  9 

florlMiidA                S  6 

go»l^niea  diffliM    0  6 

tt  «lnB  nikcleo   0  9 

niarrotih|^])a       3  6 

/yr«c4nlha       •       0  3 

nuidd  -  30 

Mitch^Ua 

tfifcai  IViUd.            S  6 

JtforuS 

4iba/,.           -        0  3 

Hor«ttidM        0  » 

DcrvltM    •'         10  6 

Ut4rica   1  0 

eanadibntLi           -      I  6 

KHkbra   1  & 

constant  inopolitina  i  6 

mulUcatili*  (4Uw 

buUku)          -        1  6 


nlgTa 
paprrtfera  (vld. 

Brouasonttiji 

papyrtfera) 
pennaylvAnlca 
rftbra  L, 

carottnifnau 
oeHrera  Z.. 

oucrdfblia 
Odie 
fans, 
mtylv&nica 


0    6 


pain 
Ntsm 


u4tfca 


!, 


blObra {aqu 
Purth) 

c&ivdicAtii 

denlicuUkta 

Tlllbta 
O'strya 

Tlrfrfnlca 

Tulg4r1« 
Aeonia 

aibbrea 
jupaTerfteea 


Aliirus  (Zi'iyphuiJ 


0-8   0 


0    9 


0    3 


1    0 


auMrilia 
Perlploca 

Persen 
Sd$t^rat,  vide 
Latlru* 
Philfld^lphus 
eoron&riua  L.  0    3 

ILpl.  0    4 

M.  varicff.  0    4 
grtdUi  Dec  (hlr- 

sMku)         -  0    4 

(Tandldtrut  (latlfb. 

Uui]  .  0    9 

iDodbnu  L,  0    4 


lixua 

ninua  -  Of 

Zef  lieri  flrhnrtf  1    f 

PbilJyrem 

7  ipcc  et  wr.  0  9> 

Plnus  (A.) 

atCtelBU  (likricio)  0  4 

ctiattlKa        '  0    4 

Bink«4«MWllkL  7    $ 

CViwirtfL.         -  0  6 

helvetica  1  9 
caram^uica,  3f^  or^  IS  0 
FUcheri  Booth 
(Caled.  Hoft.  T.) 

danlv          -  to  6 
balep^ntta  JTOM. 

t«Micr  O.  H.  OS 

InoM,  bATdy        •  0  < 

iadbnfa          -  75  0 

LarabcftaM          300  0 

hardy  S^  or  10<» 

ttit47a              -  5  0 
marfttina  WiUd. 

hafdy  0  C 

mltia  Af«.,  hardij  0  C 

paKutiia.  tender        9    0 
t/ic&tm  Booth  {JCal. 

Hott.    T.)  quite 

hardf  -         69    0 

Aoeatcnd^,  0   J 

not  lUtid  40. 
pondert>*a,  quite 

hardy,  6  fL  )0    « 

HVW.       ^-03 

reilnliMu,  haif-hafdy  I    4 
^     .     .       .  J    ^ 


15   0 
IS    D 


0    3 


rfgida,  hanty 
Sabin/djia,  out 

two  win  ten  flo 
▼atiet.  Dot 
tried 
•etdtina,  quite 

hardy 
;Strbbti«,  hardy 
compre«»a  Boatk, 

hardy 
nlT^itru 
7WMa.bard7 
ladrica,  hardj 
uQcinita 
vari4bl]it,  hudy 
vfT>ies(B.J 


brtlla,  rather  < 

^fw   ^,     -  91    0 

balaamirera        «       0   3 

lonffifbUa  .  ^  0 
canadirMiia  .  5  3 
CtanbraailfdiM  f    0 

c»r<llea  RetchttA.^ 

quit*  hardy  10   £ 

Douglia^i.  aa  httdy 

«•    th«   ooaunoa 

o»k*  lift  Id  5 or 

foLT«rt«»  0    3 

pcfidula  .  4    ^ 

f>Wnr.  hanly'        0  { 

j!'«t*'t^y        3    tf 
nabilis  hardy  gc    n 

}if Imda  (nev%  be- 
twcen  ,4.  cx««Ua 
and  itcea    peotl- 
ti4ta.  hardy  ^t     a 


\ 


tortuikM 
/tcAto.  haidy 
rttbra,  hardy 
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^J65i 


«.  A 

(B.) 

•pectAbiUi^doubtfiil  SI    0 

taxifblU 

W>bbiai«i.  doubtful  81    0 
CMtxu  (C.) 

Ubkni    nihtr 
tetidct,  S£  vean 
old,  jDfeec  high, 
uid  killed  In  liw 
wimcforUS?,       1    &~  5   0 

DeodAnttMoodoui 
tMtwlatwAB       90  0 
/.iirix  (D.) 

•TchinReltcm,  re- 
ceived froio  FtH 


I    6 


I    0 


PUntni 

Hichl.rdi 
PLktums 

aceiiPilta  tffrtndl 
rblia) 

CUIM4U  tnud. 

eerklent^U*  L. 

PblygiilA 
Chaina>baKUi 

Pupulua 

*(ba  (ndrc*}  L.  0 

•flguUlu        •  0 

bAlumirer*  0 
bilflcaiArenb^rgtf)! 

JtotulUbliA       -  0 

i>iw#Mwii>        -  0 

dlU&U  ITiCU.         0 
fm^ffWML  0 

iwtafauliflla  8 

liiTifite^Ml  1 

jiurUblUl.«de*0iir, 

haodwmw  tpedMt  4 
LiodlerdMM  Booth  U 
nucnnbfUa       •     0 

MtdtlM'  .  1 

moniblien       -        ti 

foL  aur.  vm.  1 

vifn  .  0 

panadolca         •         1 

Mmula  (ptiidula 

£»»p«4  >        0 

ptodulu  I 

PolMM&lla 


vtftlcillfttiu       •      0  6 
Prixmtt 
ArmetAucM  {Ana- 

*ulgO         -           0  6 
(ak'^arllbl    white 
atfTicol  of  £rl- 

rmm          .           4  0 

MtMMlMar^,       0  0 

CkMtu  (laddtU 

ir#it)               0  B 

OpeomilLi  Dec.         I  0 

AamtMiu»                 0  • 

fl.  pi.      '  0  a 

toLfU.  '    13 

PTiMBldUiil  0 

fioneitu       -        I  0 


0    B 


hremAlU           .         1  0 

tnarltiina           -       0  9 

tilgta              -               I  0 

•ibfrica           >           0  9 

ip)iKrDc4rp«  *           0  9 

■pliidM           .          n  3 

domfttica    1  rt 

IL  pi.        •    1  U 

r^.     daicu 

AwlA(n«w 
■wect)  (C. 

Hort.  T.)  3  0 

leucocurjw                I  6 

irluin                       0  S 

Aor.  pUn.  nuj.  0  9 

teroLU  6 

fol.  mrg.  vjir.      1  0 

grandirbliuin     1  0 

nucfOL-4rpUiD  0  9 

oxxc&rpura        1  0 

po^Konum        0  9 

Tar.  (Uplcnifbl.  0  9 

fjiittttt        -  0  i 
depr^flkt  {Suiquell4- 

n*}            .            0  9 

rnittcbw         -          1  0 

X4urac4rflHii*           0  6 

rol.  \u.       -        0  9 

nlicifbli*       .      0  <fl 

liultinica        •         0  6 

MukditiL.              0  4 

fr.nivo      0  9 

4/at-4iica  Ho«t           1  0 

/■fcduk                         0  > 

earotinl4nA      0  fl 

fol.  rar.           S  0 

pinrduU           1  0 

racvraoai         1  0 

rtibra,p(i[nlU]>  I  0 

pen\ci{b\ia  Dtiffant.  t  6 

ptuniila  txlatica)        0  6 

■atlva  •  OS 

•er6tina           .         0'  5 

•rmpcriltireQi           0  6 

Tii-fiaUu*       •         0  3 

FtetocArp*, 

caucaiiiCA        •>        0  6 
Pt^Iea 
trUbliIkU         •         OS 

alplna 
AwteiimMer  W. 

(M«M>*>v»)              0  9 

Mrldai  0 

Bmericina  (Mrbua)  0  9 

amyRdalliMnnU         I  0 

•p^Ula  idiolcsa)         0  6 

Mrbutifblia                0  * 

tt,  nlcra  0  6 
A>\m  »F.  (vide 

Mrbui}            .      0  3 

■ucuiArU         -         0  3 

tt.  \t%to       0  9 

■trtnrlreai        .          9  S 

bMcAU/..                   0  « 

BolryAplum  riiHpuH)  4 


(i>.  Ji*i 


0    6 


IM.  Tui«g,0 

a.  pi         0 

•nnlplcm.    0 

itriAu         (I 

pfodula       1 

«ucrcifl:>Ua  U 

Lrtk  U 

l«  {<Yd.  vulO  0 

ehlnlnito 

[CydeiilB.)  0 
liutttjika 
CCna.liu.)0 


PyruK 
dotfliiticn  [y,  S6r- 

boij           -  0  4 

eddhf           .  I  0 

Hcaitnifbli*  Paiiat  1  0 

HiiUi  Jac.  QL  16 

hynoHtia        •  1  u 

hclerophflU  5  0 

iap6nkcA  I  CydbnU)  0  0 

11.  4lbo(C¥d.)0  9 
intermMia  (Sdrbual 

l»mi           .  0  6 

liniAnM.          .  I  q 

ifklxu,           -  0  8 

ac^rba  0  6 

aatnwAiuca  0  6 

paradldaea  0  8 

ffsNaoa  O  $ 

roi  var.       .09 

iCn4ta    .  0  6 

RwlHlMCifpft  Watd.  0  6 

MletMlixli       .  0  9 

iDlcroc4rpft       •  b  6 

tic}ia]ii)>il        .  u  fi 

tiiv4lu  HVId.  0  6 

ovlkJii            .  0  6 

pintuitfflda  ijbrbua 

bybr.i         .  0  6 

PoUv«rila  WLUd.  0  B 

prunifbiia  o  Q 

fr.  cocrtneo  0  B 

rr.'coctnijorS  0 

&.  Ibteo  I  0 

fr.  dtUdt  1  0 

fr.  nlimi  0  e 

fr.  •(nito  0  6 

fr.  trantpar.  0  6 

A^.  vfhde  0  9 

fol  var.  U  6 

pttbiweni  0  6 

Mtk»n>lia  WUkL  0  9 

•ttilrle*          .  1  0 

MUm.         .  0  9 

^wettollit       .  0  6 

tomtlniiu  (Sdtbm)  I  0 

npMlMnala       .  0  $ 

vertop*i»  «  6 

Alba             .  0  6 

amblgua           .  OS 

aquAtlea        •  Of 

Dan(i(rtf  Mx.  ]  0 

blrolor           ■  0  6 

CulAitea  HWU.  1  6 

CalMb*^         .  SO 

CtrritL.        -  0  3 

dentftta  I  0 

M.  far.        .  5  a 

cln>rt4  M,         -  0  9 

cucclnea            •  0  fi 

dficolor  ff'MM.  0  0 
(klk«iib«rs4bal 

Buolk            .  3  8 

Dutlgifrla  1  6 

Ailhaiii^«U        .  IB 
aramnilinlla       •SB 

bfterophi^lla  I  6 

rica            -  0  9 

obltea       .  1  B 

LueombrSiw  f  6 

macrocArpa  0  9 

inartclima        .  0  9 
MldiaOxiJ 

n«iiiii6bca  7  6 

dbttwfloba  t  0 

flll«M6nnM  0  9 

ptftfMrbJ/^.  0  « 

WhAttDruMU  0  6 

rhtXbM  yt  10 

/^llltt*  I  6 

pMb4ac«n*  8  6 

flbbur           -  0  ,1 

<wj4i«)lftUum  ({  0 

M.  ▼mn«f.  V  6 

ii4jiiub       -IB 
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■■■^I^RICED    CATALOGUE 


1.  d 


rbbriL  roontfcn* 

SabvT 
linftbn* 
triloba 
/lU»ronus 

irgbnteui 


I    0 


1    6 


, 


Aurcui 

alnifbliui 
alptnu» 

eath^rtlow 
diidriciu 
ErTtbrtxylum 
FiinguU 
hfbridiii  - 

Infectorim  1- 
litttbliu*  VRtnt^ 
pijmiluft  Undl. 
»runiRiHu« 

»ubicmi»criflTciw 

JJhododendron 
«rK>rcumhfbndumfl    0 

caUwbi>-n*e 

Ii/d^rfNMfn 

eauc4»)cum 
C«uc&*Sldet 
d&^ricum 

rarrugtncun) 
rrit  grant 
bintituin  Dw-. 

fol.  *«". 
hjtiriduin 
niAxiinuin 

d.  41bo 
punctittuniliDliiu*) 
pdnticuiD 

Album 

angtittinvUiun 

utttreutn 

rfaphnKfMium 

fat.  &<^m' 

foL  arg6nlci» 

vlomeritum 

ina«no1i</n;/»iJii 
lAtaHum  rolun- 

tllfllllUID 

uQctuUttum 

Jlbodora 
c*Tiatl<£n»U  L.  i    " 

aromatic*  (■uarCo- 

&,..-■    i\ 

rndkanf     ,   -     -    ^    q 
Toxltodendrum  I..  *'    * 

tn*»"*  /..  ,    •       "   * 
*rt>ore«ceiu     0    + 

Vtm\^  ■  «    9 

alpliium  -  "    * 

•^  pnt^cox        0    9 

.(ireuffl  -  0    8 


RthtM 

■flt.  ft.  nlgto  mMu* 
lY.  n^gro  oT*t. 
lY.  rtibro 
aunut.    Bol* 

niu 
•unBulniFUiD 


4    0 


cchirtittum        -  *    ^ 

fldriilum  '  (>    ^. 

glamluK^um  ]     " 

gtuUnbium        -  ^2 

TntoriaM        -  *    ^ 

malviceum        >  l^    •» 
multifl&nim  (wto- 

ftUum)        -  1    5 

fr.  ffrWe  0    6 

ulrruin          •  J    j» 

palmft.ium        -  J    " 

pctra^uin         -  JJ    ^ 

proiitrfttura        -  «    ^ 

riscuTv&tutn  0   e 

Tabcum  P    J 

fr.Albo       -  0    * 

cftmeo  U    « 

nUkxlina  0    8 

•tritito  0    4 

fol.  VBf.  0    6 

aur.  Tar.  0    6 

■ugufDeum  0    4 

aUroaans.  2    0 

lAUiduiD  1    0 

MXitile           •  ^    4 

tcnuittbrum  i    w 

a  GruaiUl&ria 

fy,.6.bati        -  0    E 

rftttdliiiha        '  0    < 

dkvartc-itum        -  0    t 

girftcilc           -  *    ' 

foLTtr.  S    I 
motittrtHuia 

oxyncanthold^  U 

puncthtuoi       -  1 

■pocibftUTD  -  1 

,      triAbruoi        -  O 

I      triitc  -  « 

t^a  cri»p»  0 

Rob'inta 
amorpbsrbUa  ^ 

ddbia  -  * 

Eiipida           -  « 

nrth.re<k  -  0 

inc-nntt  '    "^ 

iDcrmia  ^        -  ^ 

ESiidacAcix^  ,^,0 
criipa  (imdttlfcU)  I 
echinAi*  -  \ 
fol.  aur.  Tar.  * 

var. 
apec^bca  (tnoQ- 
•Irtw)       - 
tortutwa 

•irfcta 
vUcbu 

4tbA       • 
hdaida    - 
ToltibHli 
I'ornlherame 
CaragAtui, 


flosa 

47    ipccic*   Jingte 
atid  double  r<»e», 
Iji,  each 
llliO   garden    ""*; 
ti«a,   fkom  &f.  to 


a    0 


n  d. 


Hiibus 

omencknuf         *  ^    J 

ircticu*            •  »    " 

amietilacus  »    « 

Bel)4r(<i            -  X   I 

GK'^iua            -  X   ) 

carplnilbUiW  «   | 

Ch»mafinbni» »    < 

dutnet{>rum  ap^xM*-  .     , 

lip^iitts  0    1 

vulgteto  0 

roUb^ua  -  0 

fautidMiM        -  • 

a,41fao.iiL  0 

a.  Ttibro  pt.  0 

rotars.Tar>  0 

tx,  fclbo  0 

hiflpidiia  -  0 

id«\u  -  0 

fr.  Ititeo  0 

fr.  rubro  0 

fr,  m4xJiDO  0 

intrnii*  Dec,  J 

IrucoJ^roala  » 

ley«»t*chy»  J 

niUdua  -  i 

DUtkKnus        -  V 

occideiitUis        -  0 

odoift^tua  L.  ^  0 

pln»&t\wftacinti^tlM)  0 

pibtilKiiris         -  1 

pubcfccna        -  '* 

Hidula  -  0 

rhAmaiR>liiu  1 

rubtoluft         -  0 

riidi*  -  JJ 

Scbletcberf        -  0 

•pectiibili*          -  O 

SJinrctiBbIa'       -  W 

«iil)0^tua        •  1 

»yl«4tleua         -  0 

|iU(ctt)liu«         •  I 

vnllttu  raber  © 

rulg&ru  mAOii  0 
TlridlaO 


A4scus 
KulcAtua 
HjpastAaaum 

racembau* 
udiantifMia  Smuth 

acutlfbIJa,  ma«c. 
urv/d. 
I     kU»,  maK.  ZJ«. 
fcem.  Z.ia. 
I     AmmftikD^u 
antUgua 
AifiygdAliii* 
Andervoniiraa, 
fcem.    J 

snnulirU 
afbl&icula 
•f,«ntiia.fiem.^. 


S    6 
O    4 


1    A 


suatxlaca,  ten>> 

Hart, 
bvhjrl^nica 
l)kct)1or,  mate. 

dknihda,  rtiaac.  *•'« 


iroM- 


fffiB.  JV-SM. 


•  £dL  eacb  exocpi  dioae 


OF   TREES    AND    SHRUBS. 
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dLpr(«,  roue.  ZJm. 
CJurni6lica,  ituik.  tLttl. 
item.  Uiui. 


nceClftor.  nuac. 
Hoi/. 

fam.  Sou, 


mtu. 

im. 

firm.  Hot. 
tmmLHtul. 


HmL 


T/^lix.tiwr.  Lim. 
berb&ce* 

boloa«lc«a,  nufc. 
WiUd. 

buinihi,(ii*ia.  I*vai. 
totcimlidim,  xamc 
UotL 


Aidrinat  ftoa.  Sm, 
AffoMriMia,  tam. 

fodm  J7aiC. 
Itkrklft,  mMC 

MtMlMifMU,  iDMC. 

fcrm  IZoil, 

mJribilla  ffaif. 
motttansuL,  fcam. 


McrJcant,  idmc  Am. 
oppoaitirbtu,  nuK. 


pfoduU,  Ann. 

(direrM  4  S.  bd- 
bylAo.) 
pen(ind»,iBUC .  Urn. 
fOOL  Lf«. 
phyllcsfblia,  mxtc  Un. 
firm.  Lin. 
poinrrAnlea,  form. 

Ponteder^Mi.  fonn. 

tntMtr&t« 

pruuifbha,  mau.  Aacf, 

foe  m.  Haul, 
purpftre*,  muc  Lim, 
fam.  Z.4II. 


rtli^l 


rttleulAta         •         i    6 
dpiria,  nusc.  HVJicf. 
fcem.  H'ltfitf. 
liTiaU,  nuuc.  //Oft 

teDL  Am/. 
t^Mmilba       .  SO 

•OBperfUirMHy  maac. 

fonn.  Bott. 
Scr'mi^nii,  {am. 
Gaudtn. 

HtathuUU,  fcrai. 

WUU. 
■ptcid«a,  maac.  rib««. 
*Bpc«.  pAndula  1    0 

tenuiAora,  maac 

Halt. 

fflPtlL/ft^. 

tmaifbha.  maac  8m. 
tenuis,  tirm.  Hvat, 
tctrapla,  toaac. 

ftrm. 
tofnentitia,  qimc. 
Hoit 

tb»a.Hoat. 

torn.  ScikMck. 
trttndra,  maac. 

firin. 
u/mifblia,  fcrm. 

unclulita,  JtULtc. 

tarn.  £krk, 


▼ttelJlna,  maac.  Lfn, 
ffPin.  Lim, 
ean^sntna 
r.  lAnJa  aikreia,  inaao, 

fVCB. 

WulfeniaM 

•Skmliucua 

cana4tnaia       *  0  4 

hfbrUla  ,  0  9 

nlfra  0  4 

fol,  artcnt  »ar.  0  4 

(ul  nut,  tar,  (*  S 

fr,  vtrlJv    -  0  4 

Ueljitara     .  U  4 

be(«fO|tbflU  4  A 

nonttrbaa  0  9 

piUfwruKiil*  0  9 


f.   (I. 


^ambi^ciM 

raocnbaa 

0    9 

rotuiidlfblia       . 

1    0 

pbUcna 

]    0 

SmiUx 

rotundifblia 

0    $> 

5^um 

pofnilirblluin 

0    3 

Shcphi^rdia 

Vide^lpp,ca»ad4i 

»- 

■if 

Sblinum 

arb^mim 

1    fl 

DulcamAn       - 

0    8 

fol.  aur.  var. 

0  d 

fl  {i)bo 

0    I* 

littor&U -^  Uulcamftra 

Tar.  pubcacrni^ 

0    9 

pi-ntcum 

0    9 

SoyhAra 

iapdulta  L. 

0    (i 

ff*!.  »«r1fi. 

6    0 

p^tidula 

3    6 

^urliuH   1  /*)rus) 

^•rkai/*frua) 

0    3 

aaiL'iir&na 

(1    6 

aucupArla  L. 

0    3 

(n\.  var. 

-0  a 

ry.  laieo     . 

0    9 

domfatlu       . 

0    6 

h^Ma 

U    A 

Int^nDddia 

0  a 

inor>»Cr«aa 

S   0 

■i«pai^ml«       . 

8   0 

lonn^ntlU       - 

1    N 

apcc,  hybrid* 

14dubi«.naiiicJe«i 

1    0 

5|piSrtium 

Idivruni 

0    4 

fl.  pL 

1    o 

nultiA6ruui 

0    6 

nMUiituni 

1  a 

acop&rmm(GraUta)0    1 

ilbida 

i   6 

aipi.     - 

C    6 

ftrf.  varlrv^ 

3    0 

^pinr^ 

«rs«ntaa 

A    0 

acuilR^Ua 

0   4 

tfi^^^ 

0  9 

1  0 

bMa 

0   fl 

Aetutirrhna       *  Of 

earptnirtitla  0    fl 

ehanur<lrtfT>lla  0    fl 

cwrytnUAaa       •  0    4 

oretiMii  /..  0    8 

CT«Urfin^na,l4aJk  1    S 
anuigirblU 

"  OS 


ivvifita  h:  0  9 

UuKWiAla  1    0 

iB*dla«v^ra)  1    a 

n4na  (Htna)  1    Q 

oblongkfbllia        •  10 

(iborfcta  10 

opuiifbita /..  0    fl 

nkna  0   fl 

AlictrMka        •  0   fl 

4IUa      •  0    fl 

ninot  -  0    fl 

IM.  tarlcg.  1    0 

r<MM   -  1    0 

iMAIruiata  0    3 
rn^bor  T<f  klitf  0   6 
10 


tach. 


INDEX  TO  THE  GENERA  : 

WITH    THEIR 

SCIENTIFIC  SYNONYMES,  POPULAR  ENGLISH  NAMES,  ETC. 


AABOir'ti  Beard,  I.  400.    Soe  ITVp^ricuni. 
Abrietrre.  III.  KiSH.    8m  ffipultu. 

Aheiieea,  1 1 1. 1413.    Sev  Pl^cra. 
iTtiies  D.  Don,  uxzxtU.  IV.  SKA.  22D».       S«« 

CMnii,  IAtKx,  Picon,  and  Cunnlnghim/a. 
JOAMnwt  Hickard,  czzxili.  IV.  'il04.  'l\m. 

AbrotttHtu  Dod..  Izxzil.  II.  IWM.    Sec  ^frte- 
mUia. 
.    AbiintAmm  Lob.,  Ixsxii.  II.  1009.    .S<>e  Jrti>. 
mlsM. 
AbullJ<iD  M.  Mag.,  sx«i.  I.  3<CI.    Hce  Mda. 
XcAi-ta  i»-i/M.,  rUz.  II.  A6X.  IV.  %V,i. 
AcarU,  Falu;.  II.  Tifu.    See  KobliiMt. 
Aem*iu.  riJU..  xlx.  II.  »t. 

i<o>r  L.,  XXX.  1. 405. :  IV.  2541.  8c«>  NfrHndo. 
Afxriccx  LindL,  xxx.  I.  40.1. 

A  ckra*  so.  Lin.,  xrr.  11.  1192.    See  JJiiindliA. 

Arhjrtela  l»'nHf/.,«l*ii.  II.r»VI. 
Ar.yuM  Lmk,  cH.  III.  19tS. 
Adum'H  Ne«llc.  cxlv.  IV.  2S2I.    ^'  YQcca. 

Aditia  Mirhx.,  cvUi.  III.  1370.    Sov  Hdrya. 
Mf\\M.  I...  clil.  IV.  xMA. 
Adenocirpiif  Dn.,  xliv.  II.  603. ;  IV.2M2.  Sec 

Cal6ph*ra. 
Ad^mU  Dk.,  ilvii.  II.  Mi. 

Amdrachne  of  Theophrutiu.lzxzvti.  II.  1120. 
Sec  .4'rbutiiii. 

Xschtfn6iHene}inxh..TdY.  11.600.  See Roblnia. 
.^Juriilacoc  LindL,  xxxli.  1.46-^.;  IV.  2543. 
iE^Kuluc.  xxxil.  I.4fi2.i  IV.2M3.   See  HItni. 
AimAVe^  n.  turn,  ui*.  II.  117.1. 

AitJnotik  n.  Un.ixxsvU.  II.  liw. 

Agntk.r\i  (.v..  Insll.  11-  1071.    S«u  ThMTlttla. 

Agalki*  Sid.,  cxl.  IV.  2417.    Sot-  Dammara. 
Agk*.-  /-.,«;».  IV.  %''■/*. 

A::eria  MXam.,  \\x\\.  II.  .sa*).    See  /'rlno>. 
Aildnlus  IH-f..  xTxiv.  I.  4»»7.4itn. 
AipariilMTrrc,  ll.»>;i.    See /*rn»dpls. 

Alattrn  tJf*  U'lill.,  c\i\u.  IV.  Vfl>S. 

A/atfmmM.  II.  -Vj-.i.    Stf  /Hiiunnuii. 
AliiiniiMU'-,  Sitan  .  III.  I<Jll.    Sih'  Cork  Tree. 

Aiiier,  cxxiii.  111.  n;;"*. 

Ali-xiin<lri:iii  Laiin-I.  i-\1t.  IV.  2.'>2n.  Soe  Ailkcua. 
Alk.,:i  Iib«f..  Mvini  iil-vni,  »l<iii.  1 1.  i>|i;. 
AlUaiiilM'  Cherry.  II.  7i:i. 
Allspiti>  Trtf,  Ixix.    Sih-  CalyrinthuH. 

Aim I  Tri-t'.  11.  >'>73. 

A'UwA  Ttiurn..  rwiii.  III.  Ifi77.    Si-e  /rettiia. 
Alnn-€»i  K.  111'..  1 1.  Ill    Mi;. 
AM  w<)r.,ri;.  III.  l'<>->,. 

AlthsH  FriiU'X.  I.  .ifiJ.    8i'i>  //iMsiih. 
AlfirtfiM  ll'irt,  Hiit..c\\.  IV.  2l4«i.  >■«•«■  Amn- 

eiiria. 
•A/iiu^ii  Vi>r>.HAci.  fxxxii.  1 V.  v;i'i!(.-.>(>.'»4.  .St**' 
Liijiiiil.itii().ir. 
ifl^-soinii.  xxi.  1.  .113. 

ifMftr.jri'<  \V.L'-h,  lt\X).    11.  lftf<'t. 

AmtelaHchii-r  .Miti..  Ixv.  II.  ii73.  hT*. 
American  AIU|iu-r,  Ixix.  11.  'Mi.    S4>e  Caljrr&ii- 

tlllH. 

Amerli  an  AI.n*. cxlv.  1 V.  '.i-VA.  2b0o.  See  Aftive. 

Ameriran  Beeth.  111.  I;>mi. 

Ameriran  <'raiiii«-rrv,  11.  I17'i.    See Oxit(mtu». 

Amrrlran  Klirn..  III.  I  KM.  Hrrii. 

American  Haxi-Lrxxxi.  lll.-i«or». 

Am4-nran  lloix'fMiiklr.  II.  Ilio.      Sn*  A2;ilca 

niidiflfkrii. 
Amerk-nn  Moriil>'%im,  rxxx.  III.  2ri|3. 


American  laurel.  II  IL-il.    See  K&lm/a. 
American  Mouy-vupped  Oak,  111.  IKtiu. 
American  Koh>  Bay.  II.  1134. 
American  Turkey  Oak,  III.  IWIS. 
American  Wayfarins  Tree,  II.  1037. 
American  White  Oak,  III.  I«64. 
•     PurKh.iril.  II.  IIM. 


Am6q)haX...  xIt.  II 

Ampel6p«it  Michx.,  xxxlil.  I.  477. 481  .j  IV.  VA*. 
Sec  litis. 

AmM(diU6pAora  Nock.,  xlix.  II.  673. 
iimyjrdalui  TWm..  xllx.  11.671.673.}  IV.2^'H. 

See  P^rclca  and  C^riuiu. 
ifmjrMAccK  Um4l.,  xl.  II.  .Mil. 
Amjwi*,\l.  ll.ahl. 
AiWJhMi.;/,..  clU.  III.  1«91. 
Anarardiibx*  Lmdi.,  xxxix.  II.  .'»4.'i. 
AtiagfrtM  L    cxlv.  IV.  2.^4!».    Se«  PipUnthui. 

AmutrmmlMm.  lU.,  Iitx.  II.  'j«. 
Andmbiiia  K.Hr.,  luulU.  11.  li>7.V 

Andrackne  Cliu..  Ixxxvll.  IT.  1117. 
Andr6mcda  L.,Izxxt.  II.  1((77.  IIO-V;  IV.  2a74. 
See  Canlopr.  Cairfudrw,  ZviiAbln.  LyftiiM, 
I.«ucuthu<',  Fieri*.   I'JivlirKl<»c<-    I)i!bci<\-ia, 
ifrctiMt&phylDS,  Periietty/i,  AKarikta,    Cy- 
rilla,  Bryiuthua.  and  racrinimn. 
ilKrfnipAHw  U'cnri.,  XX.  I,  W7.    Sw  C^icrulu*. 
.^ndroMt^um  Ckois.^  xxx.  I.  397.403.  :see  Uj- 

p#ricum. 
Anjrelica  Tree.  II.  M»,    Sec  ArAlia. 

AmtH.m'ii  II. R  at  Kunth.cl.  III.  I'.<77 
Aiiipipluira  A.  Itr.,  111).  [1.  <>irfi. 

AuuaHtkiiM  WilUL,  Ixxxl.  II.  l(i.V<.    See  .Sym- 
phnrlrfirpiu. 
Anl-Mva  Trer,  irlil.  I.  tan.    <w  lilirium. 

AnAiia/,.,  xx.^ri.     Si-v  Aumimi. 
Anondct'tr.  xx.  I.  'ifyt. 

Attttni*  Mo-nih,  xliv.  I.  fiCH.      Sw  <hu\nU. 

Ationt/miu  \V;ilt.. xlvllJ.  11.  M"!.  Sw  \\  i^iari'ii. 
.*  ntheiul!*  Ilttrt..  rxlv.   IV.  z-j73. 
Anihnr>rrt%  ...  It,  .  i  i.  HI.  l>/77. 
AntIifK|HWiiium  I...  I«iii.  II.  li¥'t. 
j4ntlitlli<.  /..,  klvit.  Il.f.ll 
Aulu<  IX-n't  Mill.,  Ji.  n. '-.:. 

.Kptvt  I'lirsh.  xlriii.  II.  M7.     Sf-,.  WirfiirM. 
.|iiln|>hyilum  .In.*..  »»xi«.  I.  isr.    sm^.  iim.,. 
^p(N-)nan>a'.  Xfix.  II.  Ji".|. 
Apple-lH-ariiijr  It.wc.   II   71,1.     S.i. /.iVt  vllliV«. 
Appli-lxarinK  Sji^i-.    111.    \'^)^\.      .s.e    .Sama 

iMiralfera. 
A|.pl«-.ln.rr)-.  I.. TV,.     See  r.ll!.irilur«i. 
Appli'Tri-c,  II.  Ml. 
Apple  Trtf  (»f  Ni-w  i|i,||.-iiid,  II.  1HMI. 
Apricot,  II.  'Wl. 

Apf/rfipkorum  StH'k..  Ix\i.  1 1. 1>7*'.  S»>c  Pfr>n. 

Ai/uiifH!iJiu;f.,r.   111.  1-.f>'..     .»•'*>  .Vilnnuiii. 
AqwttAiiirvic  I)  r.,  xxx^i.  I.  .'■'  :> 

AtfMf/u/iNW  Tmirti.,  \xx\i.  I  .'rfi-'t.     See /'lex. 
Arafiai>a>,  t\xv.  II.  j^m. 
Aralia  /..,  Ixxv.  II.Ktn. 
Aram-aria  H.  ct  P.,  cm.  IV.  -iUiT,  yt.rj. 
Arlior  Vitr.  r\l.   IV.  VIM.    ."mi-  Vlmjii. 
.4'riHitU)i  Oim..  IxxwH.  II   h  77.  1117.;  IV.  'iTuR 

See    AntintiiyhyUi-,    l'iti.vu\ii,   (•,iiiltlitVr/Vi, 

and  IMialeriM'drpiik. 
ifrctuklaiihyl'M  Ji/iimji..  Ixxxtiii.  M.  Hi'n.  1123  : 

IV.  2.^7.^.     Sm-  a  rlMitiik.  • 

.\rrtiMit  f...  lii\ii.  II.  l(i;>. 
.\rni.«riA  »'.,  it  11.  1.  .V.j. 
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Argania  Roem.  rt  Schu]to».  xtir.  II.  1191. 
AVia  L'Oltel,  Ixtii.  II.  »10. :   IV.  -iAGtl.     S<-<; 

/Iristol.Hhuicea'.  cvi.  111.  I.^a*. 
^ristolftthla  /...  rvl.  III.  \^i-<. 
AristotdliVi  L'llerit  xxxix.  II..Vt3. 
.Irmenlara  TVmrw.J.  11.  R7l.  G^l.;    IV.  2.Vvt. 

Ardnia  Per«  ,  Ixviii .  1 1.  U'iO.   het-  P^xat,  A me- 
lamchier,  and  CYatro'giu. 
Aroiiia  Tboni.  II.H27. 
.\rrc>w-wiM)d.  II.  ia3><.     SiH?  Ilbumum. 
.irtcinUia  Caxs..  Ixxxil.  II.  I(M>1,  1UG»«. 
.^nimlo  /-.,  ri.lv.  I V.  SMii. 
AncXvma/iaceiC.  xcXx.  III.  VlhT. 
Ash  Tn*.  xcvtl.  11.  1213.    .Sot-  /Vaxinu.«i. 
Aih  Bprbprn-,  xxi.  I.. KM.    S<>«  MalidmVi. 
Adli-loavcd  Maplf,  1. 1<J0.    8m'  SegHado. 
Asimina  AdaiiM..  xx.  I.  t&ii. ;  IV.  '£^. 
A»|)Oii.  111.  Ifi4.*. 
^Mer  /-*■...  J«xT«l.  II.  I07i. 

Atfilma  Bot.  Keg.,  Ixxxii.  II.  1070.     Sec  //c- 
lichr^tiun. 
Aitniclian  Apple.  1 1.  »»93.    Sw  /»Jru(«. 
v<»tra)ralus  /)«r.,  xlvl.  II.  fi37. 
Auniiiihu*  l.nur.  wxix.  II.  Ml. 
.4>|ial.-ithuii  /..,  ilvii.  II.  Ctl. 
.'fi|tarH(;iit  A.,  cxiiv.  IV.  2A16. 
Alaliuitliu* />.  ikin.lxsxiii.  II.  IWt. 
.ltlianiL->uii..,lxzxJii.  II.  In7«. 
.<triijO'm-  L.,  xviii.   I.  Sf-lfi.    Soe  Clt'inatls. 
^-tiipl(>x  A.,  riii.  III.  r,M.  r2>i9. 
y^iiriiAaThunb..  Ixxvii.    If.  KRftJ.j  IV.  M7I. 
Aurantia(-«L-,  xilx.  I.  3M.  IV.  -ZVIII. 

^mtJhKum,  sail.  I.  .-»5.    S««.  ritni*. 

\relltiiui.  III.  -.iOlU     Sw  forylu*. 
AriKiiun  KiTricii,  II. -"iXt.    Spp  Ah&innu<i. 

Axyrfs  L.,  cUi.  111.  la-J".    Sw  Difttw. 
AriUa  /).  /J'>n,  xcii.  11.  KiT"*.  IIM. ;    IV.  W7f.. 

y|£////v;  I.., Iwxix. II.  I I4U.  Sec /fhtMlod^iidrou. 
Azalea,  roinmcin,  II.  II  In. 
Azara  R.  ot  P.,  xxxix.  II.  Ml. 
Azarol<>  Thorn,  Il.h'iO. 

Azarolut,  U.HJfi.    See  fraUcVm. 

Am  Jar  a  cA,  I.  470.    Sec  A^^lia. 


n&cchurh  R.  Br.,  Ixxxli.  II.  10*3,  lOM. 

Hirfhtri,  I..,  Ixsilii.  II.  Kira.    t«ee  BrachjiuMa. 
liK'fkM  .\iidr.,  Uil.  II.  !)61. 
lialirmf  Giload   Tree,  II.  5(il.    Soo  BalMtno- 

dendron. 
Balm  ()f  (Jilt-ad  Tree.  Amcr.,  iii.  1076.  Sec  I'o- 

pill  us  randiran*. 
Balm  i>f  Gilead  Fir.'cxxxix.  IV.  2339.  ScePicca 

Aalt-dmen. 
BaJ&am  I'liplar,  III.1G73. 
/<alsamari'«.  c.\  x  x  ii .  IV.  2«)4S . 

miharnlti  /V^/-.,  IxxKiii.   11.  IO-4. 
lUI>.aiiio(l<iulron  Kuntk,  xl.  II.  ,V11. 
BamlxHi.  cxlv.  IV.  2r»32. 

lUtmbuta  \..,  rxlv.  IV-^i'ija 

llank-iia  H.  Hr.,  nv.  111.  I.KK. 

KankAJaii  Uosc«,  11.777. 

Haptisia/...  xli.  II.  .W>.j    IV.  25-19.      See  Pip- 

tUlltllllJ. 

n.iTh<i  J.;:>  ll^txh,  xWii.  1 1.  6-11 .    St-c  ^nihvlli*. 
BarJMdo<>s   Cedar.    IV.  2.VM.       See  Juinpcru» 

barl>adensift. 
Barcelona  Nut.  cxxxl.  III.  2018.    See  r6r>lu*. 
Barren  Scrub  Oak.  111.  1889.    See  (juercus  Ca- 

tesbipV. 
lUrtlmK'tf  Urnnpi.  xisix.  II.  64i,  10r>!t.  Se«  Pl<>c.im.i. 
Ba«e  Bruom.  II.  hKi.    See  Genista  tinct5ria. 
Basket  Osier.  III.  J 492.     See  .Vallx  Forbydna. 
Bastard  Acacia,  II.GU9.    Sec  RobinrVi. 
Bastard  Box,  1.356.      Sec    folj^-ala   Chama?. 

biixus. 
Bastard  Clicrry,  11.701.     Sec  Cerasus  PscQdu. 

C'crasu*. 
Bastard  Cork  Trw.    III.   1917.    See   «ucrcus 

Pseildo-Siiber. 
Bastard  Cvtisus,  I.  3I'i.    Sec  J  clla. 
Bastard  Indigo,  ll.fiiifi.     .See  Amorpha. 
B;L*tard  Quince.  ll.9'2'<.      See  Pyrus  Chamae- 
mespilus. 

RaumgartxA  Mancli.w.  I.1K«.  See  C6<-culus. 
Biy,  Sweet,  ciii.  III.  1290. ;  Cherr^-,  llii.  11.714. 

710. 
Bead  Tree,  xxxiii.  I.  470.  Sec  .Velia. 


Bean -Caper,  I.  4H4.    Soc  Zyffnph^Uiim. 
Bciir  Oak.  III.  IKMS.     St^  'iucrcus  tliciiaik. 
Bearlicrry,  11.  lliQ.    Sec  .-frctosUphjrkM. 
B(>ar's  Grape  Whortleberry.   11.  II6S.  Se«  Fae* 

clnium. 
BeMfoftM  R.  Br.,  lul.  II.  967.; 
Beech,  rxxix.  III.  \^'j. 
Bcforw  Homh.  ct  Bonp.  srir.   II.  1173. 

firMri*  Viifj«,  xrir.  fl.  I17.T 

£r//s  Salisb.,cxl.  IV.  M45.  Sm  rnnninrtrtMi 

Bellileia  Adaiu.,  xxxir.  I.  4'*9.  Sc«  >>tlln. 
Benjamin  tree.  111.  1303.  8eo  /^dnis  Bnaidi, 
Itenthdmia  Lindl.,  Ixxvii.   II.  |(i09.  1019. 

Benxiiin  C.G.  Sees  l\*n  Esenbcck^cw.WlAVa 
BcrbcriceteUaai.^xx.   I.  2»8.;  IV.  •SSXt. 
litrberit  L.,  xx.  I.  299.  ;   I V.  2536. 
Berberry,  xx.  1.  899.    See  Bfrberi*. 
Berberry-leaved  Rose,  II.  813.     Sac  Ldwe«. 
Berchdm/a  Neck.,  xxxrli.   II.  5». 
Ikrrkhrja  W.  Inxii.  II.  1078. 
Bermuda*  Cetlar.  rxlii.  IV.  S41Mw  5ee  JunJpmu. 
Berry-ltearing  .Alder,  II.    HaCJ.      S««   Khimaa* 

Fr&ngula. 
A^ulici«.'.  cxxiii.  III.  1677. 
ifetula  ToMris.,  cxxlii.    111.1(2)0.       See  iflsn* 
And  JPJnu. 

netiUut  L(>b.,  cxxx.  III.  *iam.    Set* 

nigeldvlA  Sm..  cvUi.  111.  1370.     Sw 
Bignon»df.'<f ,  c.  II  I.  I2W. 
BignunMi  Toum..  c  III.   iViH.      Sec  CmtSi^ 

Teroma,  and  Cir'/lfrm/wm. 
Bilbcrrj-,  II.  11.M5.    Soc  /'acrfniiim. 
Uillardij'ra  Km.,  ss«i.  I.  %Vi.    Sw  SolWn. 
liilli'ttu  K.  Kr..  Ixii.  II.  -jei. 

Birch,  cxxlii.  III.  1690. 

Bird  Cherry.  II.  709. 

BirdVeye  Maple,  1-411. 

BirUjviort.    111.132J». 

Bitter  Oak.  III.  IS46.     Sec  Querrus  Ci^rrii. 

Black  Apricot,  II.  6><3. 

Blackberry,  11.742. 

Black  (iiim.  III.  1317. 

Blark  Irish  Blm.  III.  l3Wt. 

Black  Jack  Oak,  III.  IHgo.  189R. 

Black  Oak,  III.  18K4. 

Black  Scnih  Oak,  III.  |H»3. 

Black  Thorn.  II.  OMS. 

Black  Walnut.  III.  1435. 

Hla«kw«Ur>i  IVr.  uxU.  II.  .M4. 

Bladdemut  Tree.  I.  493. 

Bladder  .Senna.  II.  63A. 

Bleabcrry,  II.  llfi. 

Bte>rte,lux«.  IMO-JI. 

Blue  Gum  Tree,  II.  958.  950.     Sec  EucalfBtiu. 

BolH  de  Stc.  Lucie,  II.  707.  -«.ji~" 

Hmap^rltA  Hatr..  cslr.  IV.  V.'iSS.     See  Ut«K*« 
Bonduc.  Il.fMi.     See  Cvtnndcladua. 

.norafdnAcvn;,  r.  lll.l»». 
UortWini.,  L.  vl*ii.  II.  RIO. 

ltorbbm\APIwn.,iAv.  \\l.   1299.     See  Lafiro* 
carolin^nkis. 

Honima  .Sm.,  cxlv.  IV.  *M4. 

Bftryo  W..  c%lil.  III.  1343.  1370. 

BA^  I...  cili    III.  IWl. 

Uo«ia-'d  Vml.,  xlvii.  II.  OiO. 

IlouTttdiaH.  U.  «1  Kunlh,  Ixxxi.  II.  lofiy  - 

Bow-wood.  III.  1362.     Sec  Marlurit 

Box  Klder.  1.  400. 

Box  Thorn.  III.  12(?J. 

Box  Tree,  III.  \^3R. 

Box,  Dwarf.  111.1333. 

Br»chTl«-'na."«W.,Uxxy.  II.  107*. 

linu-JiTi-ma  N.  Dr.,  xli.  I.  A67- 

Bramble,  II.  733.    See  AQbiis. 
Breda  Apricot.  11.083. 
Brignole  Plum,  II.  689. 
British  Oak,  111.1731. 
Broom  Hickor)-.  111.  1449. 
Broom,  the  common,  11.  .V.W. 
Broom  Tree  of  Van  Dieracn's  Land.  cxIt     II 
.'-.09.;  IV.2.WH.  »•«•».    n- 

Bmussondtia  Vent.,  cviU.  III.  1342.  I36i.     Sce 

3/drus. 
BTucm&nM  R.  el  P..  d.  III.  I  ^74. 
Brun/dri'iT  R.Br.,  xxxlx.  II.  .^4i. 
Krunnichio  Oo-rtn.,  clii.  III.  llftn:. 
Bry<inthu.s  (i/ur/.,  xclv.  II.  1171. 

nurk"ii\i  L'U-ril.,  Inil.   II.  lUC^. 

Buck's  Horn.     See  /«hlis. 
Buckthorn,  11.529.     See /tli&janm 
Buckeye,  I.  46!<.    Sce  Pdv/a. 


WITH    THEIR    POPULAR    ENGLISH    NAMES,   ETC. 
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Bdddlea  L.,  cl.  III.  1976. 

Bull  Grapo.    See  Fltit  rotundlAlU. 

Buliace,  II .  687.    See  PrOoui  iiuitltla. 

ihundlia  Swartx,  xcv.  II.  1191. 

JTUpleOruro  Tourn.,  Ixxt.  II.  997.  i  IV.  2570. 

BniwnMw  Kunth,  zl.  II.  561. 

BnnJUria  rai-..  utI.  1.3.V9. 

Bunoni*  R.  Hr.  xli.  II.  M7. 

Butcher'*  Broom,  cxliv.  IV.  8617.    SeeA<i»cu». 


Butter  Nut,  III.  1499.    See 
utton-w( 
l&nthus. 


Button-wood.  11.1061.;  IV 


a043. 


See  Cepha. 


Button  Tree,  IV.  30, 43.  See  PUtanua  ocddm. 

taiii. 
B^xxxt  Tourn.,  crii.  III.  1330.  1332. 


C. 

Caailia  L..  IxxzUi.  II.  1078.    Sec  ralritium. 
OkrUrcc.  IxxU.  II.  967. :  IV.  <fi60. 

V^ctu;  II.  967.    See  OpdntU. 
C^Ut  L'HeriC.xlix.  II.  60D. 
<:analpinia  AU..  iU>.  II.  WO. 
4'AUunpell*  D.  D,m.c.  III.  I1E63. 
(:alre(Jkria£,.,ri.  III.  1277. 
CalAxlula  rem.,  IxxriU.  II.  1078. 

Calico  Bush,  II.  1151. 

<^alico  nowert,  Il.llftl.    See  K&lmia. 

CalllKonum  L.,  ciil.  III.  1292,  129A. 

Oallitu(Krtc«  l..)Bot.  Cah.,  IuxIt.  II.  1089.  1091. 

CallUtMnon  Dre.,  lixj.  H.  9A0. 

rallSkUch;i  Sim»,  x\i.  II.  S67. 

C&llitris  f'ns/.,  cxli.  I V.  SIO.%  3463. 

CallQna  Sal..  Ixxxiv.  II.  1076,  1064. 

Cal6phaca  FitcA.,  xlri.  11.636. 

CatothAmniu  8.  Itr.,  Ixxi.  II.  957. 

Calycanthicea:  AtiMi/.,  Ixix.    II.  S3A,g36. ;  IV. 

Caljcftnthu*  L.,  Ixix.  II.  935.     See  Chimooin- 
thut. 

Catynftome  Link,  zitr.  II.  597.    8m  CJdMl. 
CalTthrix.  R.  Br.,  Ixxil.  II.  »S«. 
Camellifl  L.,  xxvlil.  1.381.;  IV.  3540. 
CainpannlAcca>,  Ixxxi.  11.1063. 

Campanula  L.,  IxxxL  II.  1063. 


Camphor  Trre,  III.  1306. 
il^toni^ina  .SVM.  dll.  III.  1891. 


CanAjiuin  Kimig,  xl.  II.  561. 

rMjrrtle, 
Canoe  Uircli,  III.  1708. 


Candlebcrry 


cxxxii.  IV.205A. 


Canoe-wood,  xix.  1.284.    See  Liriodendron. 

CdnTM  Jim.,  ci.  III.  1874.    »mVitUa. 

Cape  Heaths,  List  of.  Ixxxiv.  II.  1(169. 1091. 
Cape  Phillrrca,  II.  504.    See  Castirw. 
Caper  Bush,  1.313. 

CmMTidiirra!  Umil..  xxj.  I.  S13. 
C^ptwtii  /..,  xxi.  I.  313. 
r.«|irSl»i:..,cl.  III.  1877. 
Oprifoliices,  IxxvU.  H.  1036. 

Catnifdlium  L.,  Ixxix.  II.  1045.  See  Lonlcera. 

OhMJniMi  Ovrwd.ci.  III.  ItfiH. 
Cara^dM,  xIt.  II.  G39.;  IV.  2552.     See  Hali- 

mctdcndron. 
C«rlo«(ii<i  M<rnrh.  Ixxxll.  II.  1078. 
rsrmichaAKa  H.  Br.,  xl«il.  II.  fvtV. 
Carol)  trc><>,  II.  G60.    See  Ccratdnia  5iliqua. 
Carolina  Poplar,  III.  1670. 
Ctrpinus  /..,  rxxx.  III.  3U04.    See  O'ltrya. 

Carpnd^tu*  horit..  xxxix.  II.  .MS. 

Cartha^'inlun  Apple,  II.  939.   See  Pomrgr^nate. 
rirya  S'utf.,  cxi.  III.  1421,  1441. 
C«norh}ll4r««e.  xxtI.  I.  359. 
(^«iri<  «nuT.,rTi.  111.1380. 

Cassdndrrt  I).  Don,  lxxx>l.  II.  1377.  IIOH. 

COtU  I..,  xJix.  II.  6«0. 
CaalM  0am., MHS.  cxxlx.  III.  193S.  Sot 9ii<mi«  WRit- 

Ca$i\nf  I..,  XXXV.  II.  .V)3. 

See  O-listrus,  II.  495. 

See  Klsod^ndron,  II.  504. 

.S4M'  /lex,  II.  51H. 

Seefrlnos,   1I..^2I. 

See  niidmum.  II.  103A. 
CA»»lop«-D.I)on,lxxxvi.  11.1077.1107.;  IV.3574. 

Ca^tandcfct  Lk.,  xxxii.  I.  463. 
OuUnea  Tourn..  rxxx.  III.  19n.    See  Fiuf.\M. 
<°wUPO*iifTTnum  Ctmnin^hmm,  xllx.  II.  K60. 
Casuarii-ec,  rxxxii.  IV.3ri60. 
Casuarlna.  cxxxii.  IV.  3060. 
Calalpa  Jum..  o.  III.  l^W.  13B1. 
I  ii««M»«h<a  l.iivll.,xrtT.  II.  1 17.1. 
ri>anAthus/...xxxviil.  11.539.;  IV.3^37.     See 

ScOtia,  Coluhrloa,  and  WUlrmttia. 


672.693.:  IV.  2555.      See 


Cedar  of  Goa,  cxll.  IV.  2477.     Sec  Cuprous 

lufllUbica. 
Cedar  of  Lebanon,  cxI.  IV.  2408.  2603. 
Cedar,  Red.  IV.  3495.  See  Juniperus  vlrginUna. 
Cedar.  White,  IV.  2475.  See  Cupr6ssus  Ihybldea. 
CidiMM  Barrel.,  cx\.  IV.aiOi  3402. 

Cidru$  Tourn..  cxlU.  I V.  3487.  See  Junlpenw. 
C^lastriceae  Dec.,  xxxv.  II.  495. 
C^UUtrus  Z..,  xxxv.  II.  502.  ;  IV.  2545.     See 

Miyttnu*. 
CAtJa  Jaoq..  d.  III.  1877.    Re«  Alom6a. 
Ciltia  Tourn,,  ex.  III.  1413. 

C^mbra,  IV.  3274.    See  Plnus. 
CephaUnthus  £,..  Ixxxi.  II.  1061. 

CcriimU  (£rka  L.)  Vo4d.,  Ixxxiv.  II.  10H9. 
r^rasuf  JuM,  11.  11.6 

Prdnuf. 
CeraUola  M.r.,cxlUi.  IV.  3506.  3506. 

CeraloUet  Tourn.,  cUl.  III.  1390. 
C«ratteU  L..  xUx.  II.  660. 

CrratofpCnman  Penb.ctU.  III.  1890. 
C4aMtaDLkmiL  Jt.  el  P.,  zcIt.  II.  1 173. 
C&rdi  L.,  xlvUi.  11.657. 
CcRMcAnnu  A.  A  «r  XimA,  Ixix.  II.  934. 

Urru,  cxxv.  III.  1846. 

Cirrus  Dalech.,  cxxv.  III.  1846. 
C^trum  L.,  ci.  III.  1274. 

Ckanomilef  Lindl..  IxvlU.  II.  931. 

CkanutbUxui,  1 .  366. ,  IV.  3538.    See  Polfgala. 

Ckatmedrasus  Pen..  Hi.  11.703.  See  Cinuua. 

CAanutcirasut,  Ixxx.  II.  1050.   See  Lonlcera 
and  XvI6steum. 

Chanutcutut  CIui.,  xxiv.  I.  346.   See  Heliin. 


tbemum  pUdsum. 
CktmutdajAmma  Alpin..  cv.  III.  1313. 


See 


ne  olebldef . 

Om'«  MUt.,  xUx.  II.  661. 
l>Mr..lxxU.  11.964. 

MLinlL,  xcU.  II.  1168. 


SeeAzilea 


ChamteHdoH  '. 
D.Don. 

Chamamiipaut  Dec.,  IxYiii.    11.988. 

CkanuemdruM.    See  Aiibus. 

Chanuerkododindrot  Tourn.,  Ixxxiz.  II.  1130. 
See  Ahodod&ndron. 
chiuiivVmw  £..,  cxiv.  IV.  a5.ia 

Ckamldgu,  xlv.  II.  639.     Sec  Caragdna. 
Champion  Oak,  III.  1877.    See  Ou^rcus  rQbra. 

CAardcia*.    See  £uph6rb/a. 
Chaste  Tree,  III.  1385. 
Chcirinthus,  zzl.  1. 313,  3.^9. ;  IV.  2538. 
ChenopodUcec,  di.  III.  1387. 
Chenopddium  L.,cll.  III.  1288. 
Cherry,  11.693. 
Cherry  Birch,  III.  1713. 
Cherry  Crab,  II.  893. 
Cberry.frulted  Pimelea,  III.  1315. 
Cherry  Plum,  II.  668. 
Chestnut,  III.  1983. 

Chestnut  Oak,  III.  1737.    Sec  Qu^rcus  Prlnus. 
Chestnut  of  New  Holland,  1 1.  G60.  See  Cattano- 

sp^rmum  austrile. 
Chlcasaw  Plum.  II.  705. 
Chimoninthus,  Ixlx.  II.  935.  937.  ;  IV.  3566. 
China  Roses.    See  Adsa. 

CAima  Bauh.  &c.,  cxliv.  IV.  ZM3. 
China  Root,  IV.  3513.    See  .Vmllax. 
Chinese  Cherry.  II.  701.  706. 
Chinese  Crab,  11.909. 
Chinese  Tree.  I.  349.     See  PcdniVi. 
Chioninthus  L.,  xcvi.  II.  1098.  1305 
Chlttlm-wood,  HI.  1630. 
Choke  Cheny.  II.  708. 704. 
CbortfaMM  m.  Br.,  sU.  1. 567. 
Christ's  Thorn.  11.537. 
ChrvMioeiBA  I..  UxxUI.  II 1078. 

CArftopApfhtm  Aubl .  and  others,  xcv .  1 1.  1 198. 
See^Umilia. 

CimrkMu.  PMr.,  Ixul.  II.  lOAt.    8m  JL*/W{«. 
Cineriria  Z.fSfAy,  Ixxii.  II.  IU64.  1071. 
Cinnamon  Tree,  III.  1307. 
CtaitMnAmum  C^mpkarm  8wt.,  dv.  III.  1305. 

Ciuimpelot  L.,  xx.  I.  897.  See  Menisp6rmun. 
rissus  L.,  xxxili.  I.  ATI,  483.    .See  Arapel6p«Is. 
(Istice*  Lindl.,  xxi.  1. 316.  IV.  3538. 
Clstus  /..,  xxi.  1. 317  ;  IV.  3538.     See  HelUn- 


CUronelle,  II.  1068. 
Citrons,  1.396. 
ruto*  L.,  xxix.  I.  39.). 

aaret  Grape,  1. 478. 
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ZtU.    11.233;     IV. 


See  LoDlcera 

See  Cfirylua. 
See  WendUndia. 


iltrigene. 

CIcnKUndroin  C.  Br.,  cU.  III.  I«6.    8«t  VolkamM*. 
ndthra  L.,  IxxxTill.  11.1078.  Il'i7. 
aUiBthiu  samKi..  zlTltt.  II.  6i«. 
ClifTdrtfa,  lili.  11.939. 
Ctnjtia  Bat.  M««.,ctU.  III.  1941. 

Cnebrnm  £...xl.  II.  MO. 
CdteAcne.  c.  III.  1«64. 
CobceV  CsT..  c.  III.  1M4 

CoAora  ATtrcJc,  Uzz.    II.  1050. 
4  Xyl6tteum. 
Cob  Nut,  cxxxi.  III.  SOIf). 
C6cculiu  Bauk^  xx.  I.  297. 
Cockspur  Thorn,  11.820. 

CofrteH«m*(<i<ni.,luTlU.  II.  I0»9. 
CMMa,  zudx.  II.  Ml.    8m  IUte>rar«. 

comma.  III.  21)29.    See  C6rylui. 
ColnbrtiM  Srowik,  uxlx.  I.  &4t. 

Coli^tea  A.  A*.,  xlvt.  II.  635  ,    IV.  2A&2.    See 
Cal6pbaca  and  Sutherlandi'a. 

Colffmbta  Sal.,  cxl.  IV.  2432.    See  AraucirU. 
Camp6>it«.  Ixxxii.  II.  I06S. 
ComptdnM,  cxxxH.  IV.20B9. 
CaodkXia  C«v  .  uxlx.  II.  Ml. 

CondvlocdrpuM  SalUb.,  cxii.  IV.  2«W.    See 
Taxddium. 
Conlfern,  or  JPinicec,  cxxzUi.  IV.  2)03. 
Conttanttnople  Hasel,  cxxzl.  III.  2029.      See 

C6nrlui  Coldrna. 
(k>nvolvuUceae,  c.  III.  1264. 
ConTdlTulna  L.,  c.  III.  I)e64. 
Omit»JMil.,  IzzxUI.  II.  1071. 

Copper-coloured  Beech,  III.  I9S0,  1951.     See 

flgui. 
Coral  Tree,  11.649.    See  Erythrtna. 

CSrchorM  Thunb.,  lUl.  II.  722.     See  Kitria. 

CarAiAett.c.  III.  1S65. 

Cordma  Z>.  Don,  cxliii.  IV.  2S06.  2506. 

COriicete,  xxxiv.  1. 492. 

CorUrta  AVm.,  xxxlv.  1.492. ,  IV.  2545. 

Cork  Tree.  III.  1911.    See  Qu^rcut  5ilber. 

Comtlcee  Z...  Ixxri.  11.1009. 

Cornel.  II.  1014. 

Cornelian  Cberrjr  Tree,  II.  1014. 

Comiih  Elm.  III.  1376. 

Cornish  Moor  Heath.  II.  1062. 

C6mui  /,.,  Ixxvi.  II.  lOOJi  1019. ;  IV.  2571.   See 

Benthimia. 
C^ronlUa  Neck.,  xlrii.  II.  643. 

Comr^a  Rra.,  cxIt.  IV.  SM4. 

Corrdda  Ctus.,  cxliv.  IV.  2516.  See  AtjAragiu. 

Coryliccs,  or  Cupulifcra>,  cxxiv.  III.  1715. 

C6rylu!i  L.,  cxxxi.  III.  1716.  2016. 

Costorphlne  Plane,  I.  414. 
Cdtinus,  II.  549.    See  ^hti». 

Cotoneaster  Med.,  Ixv.  II.  673.  869. ;  IV.  2.Va. 

Cotton  Tree,  111.  16:>2. 1670. 1672.;  IV.  2043.  See 
Pdpulus  and  /'tatanua. 

Cotton- wood,  III.  1655.  See  Pdpulug  cana- 
densis. 

dmhnia  I).  Don,  rxlr.  IV.  «17. 

Cowdie  I*lnp,  1V.2447.    See  Dawwuaro. 

Cowberry,  II.  1164. 

Crab,  common.  II.H92. 

Crab.  «weet-»centcd,  11.906. 

Crab,  transparent,  II. 

Cr^Llk,  Wiii^A.   IJI.irilf.    See  .%lix  frSgilii. 

t>jinlx.iTy,  ir.  il^.     Si-o  <)xyc6ccu«. 

tVisiuiacrK,  \\^\L  n.  9f:y. 

t>al»>ui  Z,fW/-,  Ixi.  11.813.;  IV.  2662.  See 
Pbolfnin,  RhafhiolPiili,  Amclanehicr,  Pf- 
rui  (^d'Ho.  kirniinilis,  .\rdnia,  and  Chamae- 
mHpitU't),  l^lob^trya,  aiul  Stranvs'ito. 

Creii  TlockH,  I.  3l!L    Si^  rfeUa. 
Crifta^tit,  IL  64!}.    Jf^ee  Erythrtna. 


.  273.    See  MngnMra. 
IxxxtUI.  II.  1127.     .See 


.640. 

CtMop  csiHUb,  cxl*.  IV.  nMd. 
Crowberry,  cillU,   IV.  SS06. 
CM«HSm.,i3i«.  I7.SM4. 
CrodiWJB,  xxl.    1,3)2. 

Crsfd/irr*,  xxl.  1.312. 
Crtii.gilli,  II.  820.    See  Cratas'gUB. 
CrrotknOn  Smith,  xsjix.  I.Mt. 
Cuckold  Nut,  cxxxl.    111.  2080.    See  COrylus 

americdna. 
Cucumt)er  Tree,  xlx.  1 

Cuelliria  B.   et  P., 
Ciethra. 
Culcfthim,  IzxxUl.  II.  1074. 
(.'uUumid  R.  Br.,  Isnit.  II.  107t. 


M64.  9G06.    Sm 


»50.    SceGc- 


ConnlnFt^ftiQid  B.  Br.,  cxl .  IV.  910B,  S44ft. 

Ai  pr#iila».  cxl.  I  \  .  5M  ^ , 

AiLT^HUj  h^  cxii,  IV.  31  (Ml.  9464.    See  71i^ 

Araucjrtit,  C&iJJtrtf.   Taxddiam,      -      - 

and  i/unlpc^rut. 
Curled  Maplf,  1. 49&. 

oiTTunt,  Red.  ii.arr. 

CuiTvit,  BUrk.  II.  3Sa. 
Cuutard  Apn)e,  xx.  I.  2S^t. 
CutJiMirMi  Aldnff  ^  It  I.  HJ7S. 
Cut-l^fed  BiM>ch,  UL  1951. 
Cut-leaTcd  Oak.  111.  ]73^. 
Ct^iIiMn  IdML  ixuH'.   1 1 .  1075. 

^d««da  }^iwni..  livili.  It.  9S9. 
Cjyrmu  Deddiiouj.  IV.  ^180.     See 
C|pre««,  ETHgreeQ,  exit.  IV. 

Capref^m. 
Cyoreu  Poplar,    IIL    1660.     S 

tlgiita. 
CTraFs  l_,  Mh.  IV.  *STT. 
tytiiw  iJrc,,  kHR.  (1.  5«s, :  IV, 

nteta.  Adenocarpua,  and  CUdphaca. 


D. 


Daba^cfa.  IxxxTli.  II.  1077.  1116. 

Dacr^dfami  SM 
DihUa  Car.,  Ix.^  ...  .^.^ 
Dahooo  Holly,  II.  519. 
Damask  Rotet,  II.  759.  781. 

rt,",'.. ».■■.(-•..  Knmpli^cxl,  IV.  910ft.  9447. 

Dammar  rine,  IV,  2447.     Sc>«  DSmammm. 

DAn<t{»lo^i  MiilbcrFy,    [|L  1349. 

/)a|ilin«  A  ,  ciY.  lit.  iaci7, 

liiririn^  RhI-,  Ixul.  1 1.  964. 

I  ^bfunirdi  |i:TKr>  L,)  Am4w.  Adodi.,.  Uxxlv.  II.  lOM. 

Duroaf  Tr«bU(iitde^  II.  il49.      See  Bfantrn 

/.6tua.  ^' 

Date  Plum,  II.  I1M. 

ItBiura  dnhbrn  Haft.,  d.  ttl^  1274.  Baa  B^B^^Mk. 

DeiTiduoui  Cypre*!^  frxUi.    IV.  9480.    See  Tn- 

Adlum. 
Decumdrla  L^  !xxJ.  11.  955. 

Deiodara,  IV.  ^2H.    !>e«  ddnia. 
Dpodv  Collar.     Sets'  D^ueldrH. 
Mftb  □.  Ito»,  itlt.  1 1.  6M. 

Mmklal£ne«  U\Amt*.  MmtOt.,tsm3^'9.  ll.lOn. 
Jlwn^Tim  Ow.tXi*it.  II,  64^;,  IV.US&lI 

DeQtxio.  IxxS.   11.05(1;  IV.  1567. 
DerU-wopd,  IL  )20i. 
Dewberrr,  11.7^. 

DliDdiJiu  Onr^,  ^tIL   tt.  Ml. 

I>ler*t!lff  Toura.,  UlxIx.    H.  1027.  iqij,    $« 
Lnnicera. 

rHtlen^Oew,  lix.  1.  IW. 
IMUwJni,  ^miUi,  sis.  I,  MT. 
i)to«p^ro«  L,,  XCT.  IL  (Ig4. 
DiMi  Sckreb,^^{L  III.  I3ha.  12K) 
Dlrca  h.,  CY.  111.  IStfl-,  1394 

ruB-MJTi*  ir«if.,  cwtn.  I.  iwi. 

f>4f^nkiiiB  I>9r,,liil).  11    tKA. 

llDdocwr'd  („^iillIJ.'1.47«, 

l>o(r  ttoicfl,  11.  2197. 

I » t-^f w  i^jd  ,11,4%.    S  fi-  fufinynua. 

I :'■■--■■■ '■    TT.  :■-  '      -.eCfir^u* 

Dogwood,  male.  II.  1014.     See  ^^rnits  m>L 

^Sri?*  ^'^  '  "'■    '^"  ***^^sie  Ar»- 
Ddfuur.'  IV.  2.'HI2.    See  .«f  rtindo 
I>dnia  6.  r<  D.  DoM.  xlviil.  II   646 
Dool  Tree,  IV.  2542.  ^^' 

Owtcnlnoi  Ttmrn.  xItU.  I.  630. 

Double  CThlneM  Almond,  II.  706u 
Double  Chinese  Cherry,  li.  701. 
Double  dwarf  Almond,  II.  706. ' 
Double-flowered  Cherrv.  II.  099 
Dracoo^alum  Cam.,  ai.  Itl.  ISftS. 

Or^pw,  xx»l.  I.  559. 

Duke  Of  Argyle'iTea Tree,  II 1 . 1 969,  1970    Set 
Lycium. 
Dvlcamdra.  III.  1266.     See  5oUnum 
DurAnta  Hort.,  dl,  I II .  I S36.  "^w"*"™  . 
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Dunnatt  Oak.  HI.  17317. 

Dutch  Beech,  III.  1639. 

Dutch  Elm.  111.  1395, 1396. 

Duratia  Kth..  xl.  II.  688. ;  IV.  3649. 

Dwarf  Cheatnut,  111.3002. 

Dwarf  Chettnut  Oak,  III.  1875. 

Dwarf  Fan  Palm,  IV.  2630.    See  Chama'ropt . 

Dwarf  Jagged  Oak.  III.  1892. 

Dwarf  Medlar.  11.928. 

Dwarf  Red  Oak.  III.  189S. 

Dyer'i  Broom,  II.  683. 

Dyer's  Weed,  II.  583. 

Djf«bJti  hout., 


,  tmi.  II.  ion. 


B. 

Eagle**  Claw  Maple.  1. 410. 

.Ebenice«,  xcv.  11.1194. 

STbtmu  L.,  »l»m.  II.  M6.    S«  itathJUf. 

E'bfnus  Comra.,  xcr.  11.1194.  See  XMoapJroi. 
EccTnnoc4ipus  A<M*»..  c.  III.  1263.    8m  CaUmpdli. 
«Vhlum/..I7:ilI.  1«65. 
B'ctail«(£nca),tzxx«.  II.  1091. 
l5dwfcnlii«Ml«r».«U.  II.M7.  ..   _^^    „  ., 

Eglantine  (Sweet  Briar).  11.765.  Hoaeysuckle, 

III.  1643. 
Egyptian  Poplar,  III.  1640. 
EJtakUa  Ro&b..  c.  Ill-  IV65.  „ 

EhriAA   tUerit.,  ci.    III.  1278.    See  Ora- 
b6wtkia. 
fltragniceie,  cvi.  III.  1320. 
£laiifnui  Tourn.,  cyI.  III.  1890. 1321. 

ULedgntu  Card.,  cxxxU.  IV.  9066. 

ELeodindron  Spreog.,  xxxtI.    H.  504.     Bee 

Ei4eSl£fSnm  ReU.,  xdr.  II.  1192.    See  Ar- 

^a^m  Lob.,  cU.  III.  12B6. 
Elder,  II.  1027. 
Elm  Tree.  111.  1373. 
Kintm<i|iMrt«I'.iXCT.  II.  1197. 

«'-i^?MlU.  Icon.,  «JTII.  11.644.    8m  CownilU. 
£mpetricec,  cxUli.  IV.25U6. 
A-mpistnim  L.,  cxlill.  IV.  2806. 

EwTpr/riCTfi  L..CX1IU.  IV.  2608.   See  Cordma. 
Enkiinthu*  Lour.,  xdT.  II.  1172. 
Epacridicec,  Ixxxii.  II.  1075. ;  IV.  2673. 

iferZ.'rSiim^':  1078.  1126. ;  IV.  2676. 
Ephedra  L.,  cxxxlil.  IV.  2062. 

K«b<riiMAIp.,cxxzUl.  IV.  806&. 
friSKeiTlxxiil.  II.  1076. ;  IV.  2874. 
£rlca  D:Don,  UxxlU.  II.  1076. 1079.  j  IV. 2674. 

See  Caliana.  Gyptocillis,  PhyUfidoor,  Dabce  • 
cia    MenxiitM. 
Eriobotrya  Lindl.,  Ixlx.  II.  983.  j  IV.  2566.   See 

Jtf^ipilua  and  Photlnla. 

BrWcohU  D.  Ikm,  iHxlU.  II.  1071. 
Eriaiobtu  Dec..  Ixvil.  II.  916. 

iryikntewto*.  II.  M4.    HcaBlUiBlMM. 
Eic2lon;d«w,  IxxlT.  II.  992. 
Etcall6n/a  Muti»,  Ixxlv.  1I..993.  ;  IV.  2670. 

Wictdfu,  III.  1844.    See  Qufercui. 

EkbatU  SaUsb.,  lxx«U.  11. 1026. 
Kad^ptustal.  II  9M.i  IV.tt67. 
KucbiluiJt.  Br.,mU.  H-W- 

i;u6nymu«  Toun».,  xxx».  11.495.  «&;  IV.  2646. 

E-4f—  Thunb.,  nrJ.  I.  SM.    8m  Pujd •- 

Ewmumolde$  Meench,  xxxt.  I.  50"i 
EnStmtu  Nutt.,  cir.  III.  1309. 
JJuphorbidcTir.  ctH.  III.  1330. 
JtJupherWa  L..  evil.  III.  1331. 
K-ry.  Jl-v*^  «1.,  I.  »5.„  ^^     .__^^   „ 

li.  1091 
2432.  M40. 
,  H.  Br^  slL  I 

Efergreen  Beech,  III.  1982. 
Erorgrem  Honeysuckle,  II.  1048. 
Evergreen  Magnolia,  xlx.   I.  261. 
Evergreen  Oak.  III.  1899. 
Evergreen  Thorn.  II.  844. 
Evfirgrewi  TurkeyOak,  III.  1861. 
Everlaating.  U.  1070. 
Exeter  Elm,  III.  1399. 

F. 
Fa*a*o.  I.  484.    See  ZygophfllM 
Fabrie^  11. 961.  IV.  2B6T.  See  L«i»toipennum 


F.utana  Sal.,  cxl.  IV.  24 


SSiuT.,°c5ixf  lli.  171^  1949.    See  CaMAoea 

and  C&rplnua. 
FaUe  Acacia.  11.609.    See  Robin/a. 
Fan  Palm,  cxlv.  IV.  2630.    See  Chamae^ropc. 
Feaberry.  11.972.    See  Gooteberry. 
Feabei.  or  Feapei.  II.  972. 
Female  Cornel.   11.1010. 
Flcui  Timm.,  cviil.  111.  1843.  1365. 
Fig  Marigold.     II.   966.       See   Meeembryin- 

uiemum. 
Fig.  Indian.  11. 967. 
Fig  Tree.  III.  1366. 
Filbert,  cxxxl.  III.  9017. 
Fir  Tree..cxxxvll.  IV.  2293.  2609. 
Ffdura.  Swartx.,  xdi.  II.  1154. 
Five-leaved  Ivy,  xxxlll.  1. 482. 
Ftammmia  Dill.,  xvii.  238. 

rimlnitta  Bosh.,  «1»U.  II.  64fi.       ,„   ^ 

Florence  Court  Yew.  cxxxlll.  IV.  0066. 
Flowering  Aih.  11  1241.        „  ,  ^, 
Flower-fence,  IV.  2854.    See  Poinciaiw. 
Fly  Agaric.  111.  1704. 
Fly  Honejrsuckle.  11.  1060. 
Fontanda^  I.abUl.,  xcvii.  II.  1196. 1213. 
Forbidden  Fruit,  IV.  2033.  „ 

ForitUAM.  WaU.,  Ixxi.   II.  955.    See  Deco- 
maria. 
FothergillaL.,  Ixxvl.  II.  1008. 
Voataulm  K«r.,aU».  1V.«M7- 
FrmuiuBat.M<^..ci.  III.  Iie77. 
Frdnguta  Tourn..  xxxvtii.  II.  637. 
FrankUniA  Marth.,  xxvlil.  1.  380. 
Fnnsteis  W.,  IsxxUl.  II.  1U7V.  .,   „ 

K^Sa  fomm..  xcvU.  II.  1198. 1213. ;  IV.  See 

O'mua. 
French  Pluma,  II.  688. 
French  WUlow,  III.  1499. 

PresniRMi  Mirbel,  cxll.  IV.  2462. 
Fringe  Tree,  11. 1205.    See  Chioninthua. 
VtebMM  L.,  IxU.  II.  M4. :  IV.  U66. 
Fulham  Oak.   III.  1860. 
Furae,  xll.  II.  671.    See  ITlex. 
Fuitic-wood.  III.  13G1.    See  Broustondt^a. 


G4IeJl<w.cxxxll.IV.2Q56.90C«.  SeeMyrtea. 
GaU  Oak,  111.  1928.    See  (jucrcua  InfcctdrU. 
Gardoquta  Bentb.,  di.  111.  1282. 
Garrjlce*  cxxxl.  I V .  2031 . 
Girrya  Doug.,  cxxxl.  IV.  2081. 

UMtr<d6Uum  £r,  mU.  I.  567. 

Gatteo  tree.  II.  1010.    See  £u6nymua. 
Gaulthdno  L.  IxxxvUi.  II.  1078. 1126. 1127.;  IV. 

2676.    See  Oxyc6rcu«. 
QwfXvMkccia  H.  B.  ct  Knnth.zciT.  II.  1178. 
G^n,  11.693.    SeeCiraaus. 

SenHtTLam.,  xU.    11.  677.;    IV.  25S0.     See 
Stauracinthut.  Spirtlum,    {/'lex,    Cytlaua, 
and  Adenocirpui. 
Cffor/rina,  II.  1072.    See  Dihlia. 
Genistoklf  Miwich  Meth.,  xlU.  1. 684. 
GenittiUa  Mcnich.  xlU.  I.  684. 


4«3. 
(;erman  Tamariak,   11.949. 
Germander.  III.  1279.    See  TVOcr^WMi. 
Ghent  Aaaleaa.  11.1143. 
Giant  Ivy,  II.  1000. 
Ginkgo  tree, cxxxUi.  IV. 2094.    8 

Gtnrn iirri Dalech.,  cxxvi.  III.  1861. 
Olaaiwort,  111.  1288.    See  SalsdU. 
Glaatonbory  Thorn.  II.  833.  838.  8J9.    See  CM- 

tc'gua. 
GledltKhto  L.,  xlvlii.  II.  650. 
Globulariicec,  rU.  111.  1287. 

ti!M^t«ML..lxxxU.  11.1070.     See^tfril. 
chHium. 
Oi«*«aci*.  cxxxiil.  IV.  2062. 

OiiidU,cv.  III.  1314.  „         ,       ,      . 

Goat's  Thorn.  11.  637.    See  .^strigalus. 
Golden  Osier,  11I.16.W.   Sei'  .«llx. 
GoldykKki.  II.  1U73.    See  Chrysdcoma. 
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GoinpboloUiun  SMit*.  sli.  II.  M7. 
Uoddia  Sallib.,  xMi.  U.  ' 


Guowberry.  II.  973.    Sec  Ribes. 
Gootefoot,  III.  12^.    See  ChenopddiaoL 
C;orddDia  Rllit,  xxviU.  I.  370. ;  IV.  8540. 
Gone,  xll.  II.  S7I.    See  CTlex. 

Uouknui  Jacq..  osiz.  II.  MS. 

Grab6wskMi  Schlecht.,  ci.  III.  1366.  1273. 

GranadilU.  II.  %5.    See  Pasdfl&ra. 

GranaUcec  Z>.  Dam,  Ixlx.  II.  939. 

Gnnitum,  II.  939.    See  PUmicti. 

Grape  Pear.  II.  874.    See  Amelanckier. 

Grape  Vino,  I.  477. 

Grabowskia,  cxIt.  II.  1266;  IV.  3581. 

Great  shrubby  HorMtail.cxxxiii.  IV.  3063.    See 

fphedra. 
Green  Ebony,  II.  1219. 

Green  Weed,  II.  S83.    See  Tniimniu  tioctdrU. 
Green  Wood,  II.  583. 
UrcTfllcM  Con.,  dT.  III.  iSM. 
«rtw»«  L.,  bitU.  I.  376. ;  IV.  «M0. 

Grey  Oak,  III.1881. 
Grey  Withy,  III.  1668. 
Gripine  Wild  Sendee,  II.  913. 
GrouuUces  Dec.,  IxxU.  II.  967. 

GroMulirU.  Ixxli.  11.967.    Ste  Bibes. 
Ground  Cherry,  11.703. 
Groundiel  tree.  II.  1066. 
Guara  tree,  Ixxi.  11.961. 

GualadUia  Touru^  xcy.  II.  1194. 
Guelder  Rose,  II.  1039.     See  nb(imuin. 

GuUandima  L.,  slrtii.    II.  656.    See  GymnC- 
cladut. 
Gum  Cistui,  1. 317, 827. 
Gum  Copal  Rhua,   II.  554. 
Gum  tree,  Amerlcah,  III.  1317.    See  Ntsta. 
Gum  tree,  Auttrallao,  II.  295H.  .See  Eucaltptut. 
Gymn6cladus  Lam.,  xlrlli.  II.  656. 
Gypsocillit  Sai.,  Ixxxtli.  II.  1082. 


H. 


Hackberry,  III.  1419.    See  Celtic. 
Hagberr>',  II.  709.    See  FrUniu  Pidm. 
Htletiacg^,  xdv.  II.  1189. 
Haldsi'a  Ellis,  xclr.  11.  1189. 

H6hmuM  Ger.  Emac.,  ciil.  III.  1290. 
IUIIM«L.,ci.  II1.IV77. 

HrnkMndrtm  Dw.,  xlrt.  I.  634. 

ilamamelidicec.  IxxT.  11.1006. 
//amamdlis  L.,  Ixxt.  II.  1006, 1007.;  IV.  2o70. 
See  FothergllUi. 
HameliA  Puerori  MSS^  Ixxxl.  II.  1060.    See 
Le>Test6ria. 
Hare's  Ear,  II.  997.    See  iTupleilnun. 
Hartftgio  Dec.,  xxxfi.  II.  504.  716. 
Hawthorn.  II.  8J9. ;  IV.  2562.     See  Crat«p>us 
Hajrt<tattatW<y.lxxxlii.  II.  I07«. 

Hazel,  cxxxi.  111.3016.    Sec  Cdrrlus. 

Heath,  II.  lOM.    See  frica. 

Heather,  II.  1084.    Sec  Callilna. 

//edera  Stoarix,  Ixxr.  II.  999. ;  IV.  2570.    See 

Ar^lia  and  Anpelopsis. 
Hedgehog  Holly,  II.  507. 
Hodge  Nettle,  III.  1281.    See  Sldchrs. 
Hedge  Rose.  II.  766.    Se<i  Rbta.  arvfensis. 
//edysires.  xlvii.  11.64.5. 


Hetmta.lxz.  II.  945. 

HeUAuthemum  rowrn ., 'xxii.  I.  317.  328  •  IV     ! 

2538.    See  Cistas  and'Huds&nio.  I 

/felichi^sum  Lcsttng,  Ixxxil.     II.   10C4.   1070 

fieo  Gnaphilium  and  St^chys. 
ffeHrtrijiJum  L..  e.  III.  I4fi5. 
Hemlock  hprnc*,  cxuviii.  IV.  23M.     Sw  A'bitt  cana- 

Herb  of  Grace.  1.  485.    See  .Rata. 

Hncmd^nilron  Dtif.,  xl.  II.  A60. 

liihb^TtJd,  lit.  I.  M-i. 

iflblscus  L.,  xxvi.  I,  361.  j  IV.  2.538. 

Hickory  tree,  III.  1441.  1441.     Sec  Cfirya. 

Hic5rius  Rt\fin€sque,  cxi.  III.  1451. 
Himalayan  Oaks,  III.  11)33.  i 

HippocastdnctF  Doc.,  xxxii.  1.  4G2. 
Hipponi^pU  Jaci;  xUU.  II.  64A. 

MprWipfiae  L.,  cvi.  111.   |321.  1324.  1327.    See    i 
Shopherdia. 


a. 
y,  xxxtI.  II.  505. 
Holly  Rose,  I.  317.     i 

Holm  Oak,  III.  1899.     See  42u«rctu  /Vx. 
Holy  tree,  II.  305.    See  riex.  jlqnUblhmk. 
Homalinicea  Lmdl.,  xxxfac.  II.  543. 
Honey  Berries,  III.  1414. 
Honey  Flower.  I.  4H4.     See  Meltfiithaa. 
Honey  Locust,  II.  650.     See  Glcdtticfa^. 
Honeysuckles,  II.  1049.    See  Lonfc«ns. 
H<^  Hornbeam,  cxxxi.    III.   20ja.     See  0*1- 

trya. 
Hornbeam,  III.  2004.     See  C&rateaa. 
Hornbeam  of  Nepal,  cxxxi.  IirsoiS. 
Honwchestnut,  1.  462.    See  wfi^sculoa. 
Horte-tall  Tree.  IV.  SOGO.    See  QuuartuL 

AoftfMia,  II.  996.    See  Hjdrfase^ 
Hottentot  Cherry.  II.  504.    See^star. 

H6*Mi  R.  Br..  zMi:  II.  639.    H— P^;^>5?m 
Hovtala  ThwA.,  xulz.  I.  541. 
HudsdnM  L.,  xxT.  1. 817.  854. 
HuntingdoD  JBlm,  III.  1404. 
HantingdoD  WUlow.  III.  1539. 
Hydrfingea  L.,  Ixxt.  II.  994. 

MymcninilMi  BTmn.,  xdT.  11.1173. 

Hjfperantkera  Vahl,  xlvUi.  I.  656. 
»rimiaUx>c  Limdl.,  xxix.  1. 396. ;  IV.  3541 
I   UjoMcMmL^  xxix.    1.897.;    IV.  3541.    S« 
..Indrosc^um. 

Ufpoc«15p(iw7«MlsxlTU.  I.  64a 
i  Hyssop,  III.  1378. 
I  ^ssdpua  Z...  cii.  III.  1278.    Sec  SUchys. 


^bdris,  xxl.  I.313w;  IV.  3538. 

tlexL.,  xxxTi.  II.  505l  ;  IV.  3545.  See  Myclada. 

Prtnos,  and  Nemop&nthes. 
r/r#  Toum.,  cxxlv.  III.  1715.     See  Qmbmt 

J  lex. 
Illidam,  XTiU.  1. 256. 

IneankUm  Spreng.,  c.  III.  I'JGO 
Indian  Aialeas!  IlVll48. 
Indian  LUac  I.  476.    Sec  Af^a. 
Indian  Thorn.  II.  932.    See  Baphi6leDit 
Indian  Physic,  xix.  I.  276.    "•P™"«P»- 
Indigo,  II.  642. 
Indif^frFS  L.,  iltrU.  II.  648. 

Irish  Heath,  II.  1116.    See  DaboeV/a 
Irish  lyy,  li.  1000.  ^'"wx**. 

Irish  Yew.  cxxxUi.  IV.  S0fl6 
Iron  Bark  Tree.  II.  958.     See  Encaltptas 
Iron  Oak,  III.  184*5,  1870.  -^^ypn*. 

Iron-wood,  II.  961.    Sec  Leptosp^rmum 
Iron-wood,  II.  UU2.    See  ^4<J«w^ 
Iron.wootWntfr.,  tsxxl.  Iir.2016"  SceCstm 
virgiFilei.  ' 

Uca  Mteitth,  Ixist,  II.  1056.    Se<?   Ivminw 
I»ika  JitoM  ,  Uxx.  II.  Kfia     s^\b^^ 

IuJlAaIkn.b, 


aaion  OttiL   Ell,  iM4. 

Itsii[ui  Vi>llr}v  Jis4iniJne,  II    1249 

JVj  L.,  bucTill.  II.  J0C4.  1066. 

Ivy,  commou,  1 1.  'JM. 

ky,  rifB^leiired,  1. 4S1,    See  Ampel6p.U. 


Jackjunw  R.  Br.,  xU.  II.  567. 

Jacobtp'a  Bonp.,  IxxxU.  If.  1071 
Japan  Honeysuckle.  II.  Iu5i 
Japan  Laurel.  II.  1026. 
Japan  Oaks.  III.  HW. 
JHpiiu  yiilnre.  ^>r  KHoWitrja  JADonira    f  I  at- 

JapMiKcie,  (Ml/  SeeCuKuiS^ 
Japan  Yow,  rxxxtil.  IV.  2100 
JffimrmjifWF,  xdx>  H.  l*,tM. 
Jasmine.  II.  124^. 

JtummSidri  mii.,ci.  III.  I269.  1274 
J,u,io]iimu  fbrtkaai,  xcix.  I|   lain 
J«ill»i«»  S«te,  lil.  1279.    SeePhldniU. 
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Juhnton'a  Willow.  III.  1519. 
Judas  Tree,  II.  657.    See  C4rd«. 
JuglandJceo*,  ex.  III.  14^0. 
JUglam  L.,  ex.  III.  1490,  1421.  1451.'  Sec  Cirya 
and  Pterociryft. 

Jiijuba.  11.524.    See  Ztiypbiu. 
Ji^utie  Tree.    See  Zitrphiw. 

Julibriuin.  xllx.  II.  665.    See  ifcicta. 
June  Berry.  II.  H74.    See  Awtelanehicr . 
JuDip<;rus  L.  cxlil.  IV.  1106.  9487. 
Juniper,  cxlii.  IV.  .1409,  K06.    See  Cupreuui 

and  Cddrus. 
Jupiter's  Beard.  11.641.    See  ilathyilU. 


K. 


KtamMua  R.  et  P.,  Ixix.  If.  934. ;  IV.  25«>6. 
Kahikatea.  cxxxUi.  IV.210S. 


Kaki.  IV.  I  \\fi.    See  DiMp^roc. 
KkXmia  L.,  xcii.  II.  lOTH.  1151. 

iCmnmiaimia  Ao^  xxxiv.   I.  48M. 
Kawaka  in  New  Zealand.  IV.  3102. 
Kcdr  Pall,  cxxxvU.  IV.  2275. 
Kcnn^^dn  Vent..  niT.  IV.  8M3. 
KentUh  Cherrr,  II.  6»S. 
Kentucky  CkiAe  Tree,    II.  656.    See  Gymnu- 

cladua. 
Kermes  Oak.  III.  19CH. 
Kcrrta  Dec,  Ilii.  II.  072.  722.  ;  IV.  2555. 
Kldneybean  Trer.  11.647. 

Kbchid  Schr.,  rUi.  III.  1X91. 

Kdlreutdria  Lax..  xxxUi.  1.475. 

Kra6nhui  Raiin.,  kItUI.  I.  M?. 
Krumbolz.  IV.  SIM. 


L. 


Labiacear,  d.  III.  127H. 

Labrador,  or  Scrub,  Pine,  IV.  2190. 

Labrador  Tra,  II.  llffl.  1155. 

Aabrdsca,  I.  477.    See  I'ltis. 
I^abumum.  common,  xliii.  II.  590. }  IV.  2550. 
Laburnum,  Scotch.  xlUi.   II.  590. 

LacatAia  Sal.,  xxviU.  I.  SMO. 
Li«on)chlum  UUb.  Smm.,  sitx.  I.  661. 
Laicrkira:'fnM,  Isl  II.  V46. 
Lwnprbth  Dm'«  MM..  Ixxslv.  II.  1089. 

Larch,  IV.  2350.    Sec  Lirlx. 

Larieio,  cxxxiv.  IV.  2200.    See  iPlnus. 
Lirix   Toum.,  cxxxix.    IV.  2106.  2360.     Sec 

PinuA  and  A'Mot. 

Sec  Cddru»,  cxI.  IV.  W02. 
LaurAccae,  ciii.  111.1296. 
Laurel,  Cherry.  II.  716.    See  CitMtm. 
Laurel,  common,  11.716. 
Laurel,  Spurge,  III.  1309. 

Lauriofa,  111.  1309.    See  Diphnc. 

LaurociroMut,  II.  716. 
LaUrua />//>!.,  ciii.  111.1296. 

lAimnu  Vimritarm  L..e\^.  III.  ISOkV 
IwnriM  r4»tla  Dot.  Ma<.,civ.  III.  \3o:>. 
Ltur—  C<— a»itwi  L.,  dv.   III.  1>». 

LauniBtinus,  II.  1(02. 

I^v&ndula  L..  cii.  III.  1281. 

I.«Titera  L.,  xxvi.  I.  360. 

Larendcr,  111.  12m1. 

Laveiidfr  Cotton,  II.  KCC.     See  Santullna. 

I.«adwort,  111.  12K7.    See  itumbigo. 

LeafieM  Furxe,  II.  .'^76.    See  Stauraciothu*. 

Leather-wood,  III.  1314.    See  Dlrca. 

LeU-ckM  Thunb.,  sItM.  II.  611. 

I^lum  /..,  xcll.  II.  1(>7H.  1 151.  i  IV. 2576.     Set- 

Amm5r»in«. 
Lcgumin^ceaf.  xHx.  I.  661. 
Leiophyilum  Pert.,  xcli.  II.  I07M.  il.M. 
Lemon,  1. 396. 

Lemon-ict-nted  Verbena,  MI.  12H6.    See  Alo^- 
sla  ritrioddra. 

Lm/dfo  Dec..  Ixxvlil.  II.  1033.  See  nUurnum. 

lAvnMt  R.  Br..cil.  III.  IXH3. 
Ltmtitrut,  II.  .M7.     !»wfVUcU. 
xai.   I.  31.1. 


I«V<o*P*">">in,  liii.  1 1.  »fil. .  IV.  1tM7 
iMinli'id  .Muhx..  iMt.  I.  »i4H. 
lAi^rxLi  I>n-..  ilTtii.  1.  I,i%. 
l«a<^^<i|Man  M.  lir..1»E»li.   CI.  l(r7V 

Leucothik-  I).  Don,  Ixxxvi.  II.  1077.  1113. 


Lever-wood,  cxxxl.    III.  2015.     See   (yttryu 

virgioica. 
Leycestdrui  Wall..  Ixxxl.  II.  II-J7,  1060. 
Ug&ttnaa  Toum.,  xcv.  II.  119*). 
Libc.  II.  1209. 

UlUkcMs,  czliT.  IV.  «5IA. 

LiUceum,  xcTi.  11.1212. 
Ume  Tree,  xxvii.  I.  304. ;  IV.  2539. 
Lime*.  1.396. 

Llm&nla.  xxis.  i.39A. 
UnAccv.sxvl.  I.  3fiO. 

Linden  Tree.  IV.  2.^39. 
Liug,  II.  liPt» 

l^.latkCB  C.a.'i.   ].  JCiO. 

lipptn  Kii^dk,eti,  [11.  \-Jm. 
LifjUkUinbar  f,.,cxxxtl,  IV^  2049. 

S««  AUlUgiirJ'  Blume,  rxixil.  IV.  2I.S4. 
Liriodwdmo  X.,  tK.  I.  2M.  ;  IV.  2536. 
HMjtilhB  Jt,  Br.,imii|.  a.  lit^Si. 
MllMipiiiiuun  i.,  c.  ]  ]  ].  t*W*-. 
t.ltt*W  nHf.,  nH.  IV.  lAH. 

Lira  Oak,  III.  t<flH.    Sfsf  ^liii-rcui  vlrcns. 
Lribdidky^.  Ixxxl.  11.  lOS. 

L»*Mi*  AiU  luiL  II.  UHl. 

l^bUtaj  Bay,  1.379. 

l^oputt,  Hcimgr.  II.  6IM<     ikv  Gledittcbia. 

I^ocuHt  Tr««,  iaKT..  1t,6CV. 

Locuit  Ttm^  HuMt.,  I.  tW. 

I  eJdtl^i  fHm*.  *1tU-  I].fi4l. 

LobtkkiiA  Derf..  xrli.  1 1.  iJ53.    See  Afilca. 
Ill,  Iflfti, 
r„lxxlx.  f1.  I(OT.1042.  i  IV.  2572. 
Sm  C!«prii11>Ugin.  DtenrlUi?,  SymphorkiriKW, 
■ad  X]rl6«l«uin 
I^flUff^rrrf-.  Ix^U    H,  ItHI 
I.-  ■...■:  ■'■■^  I  ■    .'  •  ,1 .  .-.  .h'  If.'  ^ :«!».  11.  loai. 

I/optMMpinnuRi  D.  Dm.  d.  111.1X77. 

Loquat  Tree,  11.933. 

Loranthicec,  Ixxrii.  II.  1030.  ;  IV.  2571. 

Lflrtnthos  I..  H*il.  II.  low. ;  I V.  «A71. 

Lote  Tree,  IIL  1414. 

Lotos,  European,  II.  1194. 

IxHuB  of  the  Lotophagi,  1 1.  526. 

U>*M  L..K]Tli.    11.  6U. 

Ldtus  tiw  CiUu  Cam.,  ex.  III.  1414- 
Ldwea  Lindl.,  Ixi.  1 1. 812.   Soe  Barberry-leaved 

lUMe. 
Liii^mibi;  Oak,  lit.  lAAI.    See  Qu£rcua  Cerria. 
LmiiUia  ^m\.,€%.U,  IV. 3573. 

f.Mplau  ^'«M«,  iKUL    I  i  .  ^19. 

■S'i^^Jk  Lin.  Ilort.  Cliff.,  xcv.  II.  1193. 
/Jk^ueh  L„  <A,  UI.  Vm.  1209.     S«e  Grabows- 

*,cl.  111.1274. 
Ly*n<*.  l*«vl.  II.  ion.  1109  j  IV.  2574. 
tQiliiiiya  «.  Avt  lu>4lL  n.  1075. 
jCj^view,  IXJL.  IL1I45. 


M. 


MaclQra  Nutt.,  cviii.  111.  1342.  1362. 
Macquarrie  Harlxiur  Vine,  III.  1296. 
Maggto.  /to/.,  1 1 .  590.    See  /.abu  mum . 
Magnoliac«'<r  Dec,  xlk.  I.  259. 
MagndUa  L.,  xlx.  I.  260.  :    I V.  25,  36. 

Mahilcb.  11.707.    See  ArCkntu. 
Mah6nui  Nutt..  xxi.    I.  308.  ^    IV.  2637.    Sec 

B^beri: 
Malachod6ndron    Car.,  xxvil.     I.  377.        See 

Stu&rtta. 
Mallow,  IV.  25^8. 

Hdlui  Dec,  Ixvi.    II.  fOI. ;    IV.  2564.    See 

JK/ilva.  IV.  *V3t«. 
J/alvice*.  xxvl.  I.  360. 
Ma»totaChun.alBchl«M.,lsxxl.  II.  lObX. 

Manglidtta,  xlx.  1.291. 
MamglJua  Pert.,  cxiv.  IV.  257H. 
Manna,  xlvilL  II.  646.    Set  Atkagi. 
.UannaAth.  II.  IMI. 
Maple,  1.  405. 

MvwniekMtm*  R.  rt  r.,lti%.  II.<ni. 
Marron  (WtnutK.  111.  19M. 
Maatich  Tree,  II.  547.    See  TLticia. 
MMrAml}aJaoq.,ri.  III.  iy77. 
A/a«rorrNia  .MiU.,  xxx\ .  I.  .VM. 


May.     See  CYataguii  fAvMcaulha. 
May  Duke  Cherry.  II.».'.3. 
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May.IuUan.    8«e  SplneVi  ikyperidf&liA. 
May  Flowen.  11.1140. 
Mduttnut  FeulU„  xxxr.  II.  603. 

MctUcftiD  !>..  xlTti.  II.  &««. 
Medlar,  II.R77.984. 

jrcl«*>r«Hai.xclT.  II.  U7t. 
XlcUteiica,  Ixxl.  II.  957. 
A/dlia.  xxxiU.  1. 476. 
Jtfeliicec.  xxxili.  1. 476. 
MriUnthus  L.,  xxxiv.  I.  4M. 
JTrUlteua  Cm^atemt  in  UU.  zItU.  I.  Mf. 

MeloDgtoa  Toum^  c.  III.  1366. 

VLanicylmm  Michx..  IxxxtIU.  II.  1196. 
Menispermicea  Dte^  xx.  L  296. 
Meiilspinnuin  L.,  xx.  I.  SD6.    See  C6cculus. 
MenziWa  Smith,  xdi.  II.  1078,  IISS. 

See  DalxB  CM,  IxxxrU.  II.  1115. 
Merr;  tree,  II. 693.    See  CXraatu. 
M«cmte7*c«e.  InU.  II.  965. 
MetcmteTtoUKinani.  II.  965. 

MfiptlSphora  n.  of  Neck,  IxtI.  II.  877. 
Afe*uilu«  litnU^  IXT.  II.  673.  Sn.     See  fta- 

iae'gut,  Photlnla,  Cotone&ster,  AmeldmeMirr, 

Ffnu    (A' rim,    aucupiria,    spilrla,    Ardnla, 

and  ChamcmetpUiu;,  BapoiClepU,   and  Eri- 

obfitrya. 
MctraidirM.  Ixxl.  11.  960.    Sw  CalllAiiiMn  and  Lep- 

tmpermum. 

Mexican  Oaks,  III.  1  Ml. 
Mczert^m.  III.  1307. 

Miz^roum.  111.  1307.    See  D&pbne. 
Miohdlia,  xix.  I.  S91. 
Milkmaid  Holly,  II.  A08. 
Milk  Vetch.  11.637. 
Milkwort,  I.  3.Vi. 
Mlm;>Ml,.,Tlix.  II.6/ne.    Hccilctota. 
JTimulu.  Hi7W.,d.  III.  I«77. 
Minorca  Box.  III.  1341. 
Minorca  HoUy.  11.  M6. 
MirbelM  Smith,  sli.  1.567. 
Missouri  Silver  Tree,  III.  1323. 
Missouri  Yellow  Currant    II.  U91. 
Mistletoe.  II.  1021. 
Mocker  Nut.  III.  1444. 
Mock  Orange.  11.950. 

Mong^rium  I^m.,  xctx.  II.  1246. 
Motuitaca  A.  Dr.,  IxxxUl.  II.  1076. 
Moonseed.  I.  296. 
Moor  Heath,  II.  1082. 
Moose-wood,  I.  407. 
Morello  Cherry,  11.698. 

MorgiAM  L.,  zsxiT.3I.  4M. 

Mbrus  ToHrH.,cvil.  III.  1342,  IM3.  See  Broos- 

sundtta  and  Madilra. 
Mossy-cupped  Oak,  III.  1H46.  IH«9. 
Mossy-cupped  Oak,  American,  111.  1H69.    See 

(juerciu  oIlvcf6nni(. 
Mountain  Ash.  II.  916.    See  P:^rus  aucuiiaria. 
Mountain  Laurel,  II.  1151. 
Mountain  Mahogany,  III. '. 
Mountain  Tea,  11.1125. 

Moi'itan,  XTiii.    1.2.^0. 

MMcnma  WalK,  xItUI.  II.  619. 

Mulberry  Tree,  III.  1343. 
M&Mcbia  Itemon.,  baxl.  II.  1063. 
Mmsat^mU  Ham.,  cl.  IV.  2573. 
Muimia  U.  Don.  IzxxUi.  II.  107)t. 
Mvgimla  Jacq.,  xxxvi.  I.  505. 
Mvop6rhue,  cil.  III.  1287. 

Mttiparum  A.  Br.,  cti.  III.1S87 
3/yricacea!.  cxxxii.  IV.  2n.V>. 
AfjTlca  L.,  cxxxii.  IV.  2055. 

See  RhUt  suardolens.  xl.   II.  fC^^. 

See  Comptdnia,  cxxxii.  IV.  2U.VJ. 
Myrobalan  Plum.  II.68A. 

Myrobalantu.    See  PrOnus. 
Jtf^rsine  L..  cxIt.  IV.  2678. 
JIfyrticen,  Ixxl.  11.956. 

Aryrfi//M«Bauh.,xcii.II.1157.  SeeFaccinium. 
Myrtle  BUberry,  II.  11.56.    See  Facciniuiu. 
Myrtle,  common,  11.961. 
Myrtle-loaTed  Beech.  III.  1983. 
Myrtle  Tree  of  Van  Diemen's  Land,  III.  15)82. 
Afyrtus  L.,  Ixxl.  II.  968.;  IV.  2568. 

See  A/yrlca,  cxxxii.  IV.  2056. 


ri3. 


8ce  CampJUBuU. 


SeeLoBtem. 


NmkOma  Thonb.,  cxIt.  IV.  X537. 

Napica  Lam.,  xxxvil.  I.  SK. 
NapoleoD's  Willow,  III.  |51I.  I5I4.     See 
babyl6nica  Tar. 

N«rijr  Msoch,  xIt.  I.  606. 

Nectarine.  II.  680. 
NegiiDdium.  I.  405. 

NaOlia  D.  Dm,  »^^tw-  n.  344. 
NemopiLathea  Jtq^.,  xxxt!  11.954ft. 
Nepal  Oaks.  III.  1920. 
NcMl  Yellow  Jaamine,  II.  1S49. 
MMitin  OlMbKtar  £..  sdx.  II.  1U6. 

Nettle  Tree.  III.  1413.     See  C»ltis. 
New  Jersey  Tea.    See  (~ 
New  Zealand  Te«. 
Nicker  Tree,  II.  656.   See 
Nlp<ilMiMOrali..ci.  III.  I«7«. 
NighUhade.  III.  1266.     See 

NintoAa  5ttr<..  Ixxx.  II.  lOfiO.     , 
Nitrariicec  ZnMt/.,  IxxU.  11.966. 
NitririaL.,lxxli.  11.966. 
Norfolk  Iiland  Pine.    See  AnuicAria  escaaa. 
Norway  Maple.    ^  if  cer  pUUuoldtt. 
Norw«r  Spruce.    See..«'bla. 
Notela^  Vent.,  cxIt.  IV.  2379 
Nut  Tree,  III.  2U19.    See  rorrlaa 

S6m  Jimkms  Dod.,  cxl.  III.T4S: 

NjctvlnU  5.  am,  d.  III.  IWT. 

hlfctirnm  Vent.,c.  III.  lags. 
N^«Mi  L.,  cv.  III.  131&  iai6. 


Oak,  III.  1717.    See  eu^rcu* 
Oak,  Holly-leaved,  III.  lasa.  jgofi 
Oaks,  American,  III.  1864. 
Oaks,  Himalayan,  III.  1933. 
Oaks,  Japan.  III.  11*35. 
Oaks,  Javanese,  III.  1936. 
Oaks,  Mexican,  111.  1941. 
Oaks.  Nepal,  111.  1920. 

Odottemom  Raf..  xxi.  308. 
OS'dcTd  Thntib.,  luxUi.  1 1.  lOTS. 


;»puli- 


N. 

Nibca  Alp.,  xxxvU.  II.  .Vi6. 


Ogechee  Lime,  III."  1318.    See  Nf  c&s 
Oldfleld  Birch,  III.  1707.     See  .SSla 

Old  Mn,  II.  1068.    See  ylrtomltri. 
Oltaal^w^Ti.  II   ISO7.    SwOUwT         • 
OleioecxcT.  11.1104. 
Oleander,  II.  12.-i6. 
Oleaster,  III   1321.    See  ««ignua. 
Oldlna?,  xcv.  II.  1197,  1198.  ^""■■ 
Of^niif  Thiuib.,xsxlx.  11.548. 
Olive,  II.  1207.     See  Olea. 
Olive-wood,  II.  504.    See  ElsBodeiidraa 

Omhnmtm  IJnk,  Ixxxli.  II.  107S. 
Ondnls  A.,  xliv.  n.604. 
OnUrio  Poplar.  III.  1676. 

^'^f* •  ^"*-  '•  *2* •    *»  "''cer. 

Opnlui  Toum.,  IxxviU.  If.  1039.  See  ^Tbdr- 
num. 
Ootat»mm.,VaJi.  11.967. 
Oracbe,  III.  1289. 
Orange  Tree,  1. 396. 

Orcktdoc&rjmm  Mx.,  xx.  I.  29a. 
Oriental  Plane,  cxxxii.  IV.  2033    Si»  PK»»m. 
(y^Pfrs^c^^.ll.  iI9aTwi.sSSSSS: 

See  C&rpinus,  cxxx.  III.  2004  ««n«»- 

Osage  Orange,  III.  1862. 
Osier,  common,  III.  1549. 
Osier.  Golden.  III.  1528. 
0H«aqi4nnuin  L,  IxxxllL  11.1079 

O'strya  Wittd.,  cxxxl.  III.  171a  9015    g—  rir 
plnus.  cxxx.  III.  2004.  •    ^*  **'" 

Osiris  £.,  cvi.  III.  1316.  1331) 

Othdima  Bat.  Cmb.,  Uxxll.  II.  107^ 

Over-cup  Oak,  III.  1871.    See  Ont-rmm  i.^». 
O^^-^.  n.829.    Se?H.2&.*'^ 
Or^cednu  Qus.,  cxlll.  IV.  »»4    iL^  ju-,. 
perns.  Ox^cedru..«KlZ.triJS:'    ***'^ 
0.iyc(Sc«w»  Cord.,  xciv.  II.  hsr. 

Ox;IM>ium  A.  Br..  xU.  I.  «67. 


WITH   THEIR   POPULAR    ENGLISH    NAMES,    ETC 
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PachyThizn*  DM-.,  slTill.  11.649. 
PAchyu  Mtd.  Bet.,  IxxzIt.  II.  10H9. 

P.«fau  Ai  Ul.  Diet.,  UU.  1 1 .  rw.    Hw  CfrMU. 
Pxtnia  L.,  XTlif.  1. 5M9. ;  IV.  2S35. 
i>aliilrus  L.,  xxxvii.  II.  637.  ;  IV.  2547. 

/'•i//d<iji /..,  cUi.  III.1«»3 

Palmetto.  tV.U30.    Kcc 


Palm  Sallow,  III.  l.-^.    See^Sux  ciprea. 
Paper  Birch.  III.  1706.    S«e  BHvla.  papyricea. 
Paper  Mulberrj.  III.  1861.    See  BroutioDiUa. 

Vap^nu  EncTC.  Bot.,  crill.  III.  1361. 
Paraguay  Tea.  11.699.  See  Tlex  paraguaiiinsU. 
Paraaol  Acada,  II.  610.    See  Robin/a. 
Park  LeaTes,  I.  403.  See  Tutsan. 
Partridge  Berry.  II.  1135.    Sec  Gaulthdrfa. 
PiMcrbu,  CT.  I  If.  IS15.    8m  MphM. 
Paiaifli^  i:..,  IxxU.  11.964. 
PaMiHoritcne.  UxU.  II.  964. 
Pauion  Flower.  II.  964. 
PiTia  Boerh..  xxxii.  1. 46S.  409. ;  IV.  SMS. 
Pea  Tree.  SopAtA,  11.690. 
Peach  Tree,  II.G79. 
Pear  Tree.  Ixvi.  11.880. 
PcUniteiluni,  I.  4itS. 
Pentsteinon  i>im,  CKlv.  IV.  tMS. 
Peony,  xviii.  I. '249. 

PeppermintTree.l  1.969.  SeeEucalfptu«;ripcrlta. 
Perfuraed  Cherry  Tree,    II.  707.    See  i»rCUiu« 

MahdUb. 
Perado,  II.  619.  SeeTlex. 
Vericlymenumiiet.,  Ixxlx.  II.  1043.    See  Lo- 
nicera. 
Pcrlplocji  /..,  xdx.  III.  1367. 
PcriwinUe.   II.  I2.S4. 
Peructtya  Gaud.,  Ixxxrill.  II.  1078.  IIM.;  IV. 

3.575. 
Perpetual  Roset,  II.  780.  783. 

P<'r««i>ur.,civ.  Ill.ixu.  8««LMinM*,cU.  III.  1«83. 
Pcriiiiia  Lilac.  11.1311. 
/•eriiita  Tvurn.,  1.  II.  671.  679. ;  IV.  3664. 
Perbimun,  II.  1195.    See  iMoip^ru*. 
Peruvian  Manicb.  II.  6G0. 

Verrtnca  Toum..  xclx.  II.  1364. 
Petty  Whin,  II.  ft«l. 

Vhdgua  Iv/«r«(/tMDalecb.,cxxT.  I1I.IM4. 
Phalrrocirpui  O.  Don,  Ixxxvlii.    II.  1078. 1 137. 

PkiUudryi  Matth..  cxxrii.  III.  1899. 
Philadolphictifc.  Ixx.  11.960. 
Philad6lphus,  Ixx.    IL   950.;  IV.  3567.      See 

DeatiM. 
PhUlfrea  T^mm,,  xor.  II.  1198.  1301. 
Pbldmis  L..  di.   III.  1379.    See  Leondttu,  cU. 

III.  1383. 
Fhanaiam  L.,  cxIt.  IV.  tM9.] 
Photlnla,  Ixir.  II.  h6h. 
Pb<Iica  I.,  zulx.  II.  MS.    9M8oidkii«ia. 
PhiWia  L.,\Mxti.  II.  106«. 
Phjrltdclaifaul«r*.,cusUl.  IV.tlOO. 
Phyn6doa'  Sal..  Ixxxvli.  II.  I(/77.  1115. 
Phytiinlhus //orf.,  cxW.  IV.  3581. 

Yhytt^ma  Lour.,  DotofL..  IxxvU.  ll.lOn. 
Plcea  D.  Don,  cxxxviU.  IV.  3106,  3339. 
Pto-a  Lk..  cxxxf  il.  IV.  3393. 
Piora  of  the  andenU,  cxxxvli.  IV.  3393. 
Kr*i<i  cxxKix.,  IV.  saw.    8m  Mm. 
PloitM  W.,  IsxxUI.  II.  1U78. 
Pleri*  D.  Don,  Ixxxvli.  n.l077.  1114. 
Pimrito  Lfl*.,  CT.  111.1314. 
Pimento  royal.  cxxxU.  IV.  3056. 
Pio  Oak.  III.  1887.    See  Qu6rcu«  palUatrU. 
YmatUr,  cxxxt.  IV.  3313. 

iHmrkfti-\f^t\±l.iL\.    II.  l^'ll.Y. 

Pine  T f Lt,  t xvjt V li,  [  V ,  11  'a . 

Finn  Alinrpo.  JV.lfJ3l. 

Pinr,  Gvncra.  IV.  SJM 

Pine,  Hivlilaoit  tV-  'tlM, 

Ploe.  LddoMy,  l\.im. 

FIlM,  MoUbiaJn,  ur  Krumfaolf .  IV.  3186. 

Pine,  Scotdn,  ivaia*. 

PfiK>,  Kptr; iM*,  IV,  21M. 

pint,  .Mofi*!'.  IV.  asm 

Pliw.  Tslitr  MoLinuJh,  IV.  HOT. 

Pin.-.  W.*!M.,.,iUi,   n  .  j.'-.M. 

Pme,  Yellow.  IV.  3196. 

Plnua  L..  cxxxUl.  IV.  3163. 

See  if  biec.cxxxTti.  IV.3S». 

See  Araucirla.  cxl.  IV.  3433. 

See  C'Mnit.  cxI.  IV.  3403. 

See  Ctmninghiinia,  IV.  Ml». 


See  Diutmara,  IV.  3447. 
See  Z.irix.  cxxxlx.  IV.  3360. 
See  Picea.  cxxxTiU.  IV.  3339. 

r'  ,    ■  ■     .  .    I'-'irh.  \.&.K 
Ti;     :  ,  [!•      -..  {.,  xli.  It.  bm. 
PliiUiriA  L.,  liXXii.  11.  64&.  i  IV,  3648. 
Pitch  Pine.  iv,2-i3y. 


PtHitnCbni  fi^K..  CTkl.   [t|.  I34t. 
nac|<iUU|iin  ]fi*l.,  (Iiiln   Lta,Vf, 

PUu^d  Onid.^a.  III.  vm%  \¥^, 
Plane  Tree,  cXiiL  IV.  MM. 
Plane  Tree,  ScfjLch,  1.  414. 
PLiitaaicett.cxxxi.  tV.ipg^ 
PUtaoutL.ncxxf.  IV.  9ti83. 
Pitfji&tiihiDi.M«.,£j*a.  1 1,  flak. 

PlaeUiBibiit  vMfrtt,,  ^u  III.  tfWy 

Pkiugbtnaii'i  Hplienard,  IL  1066. 
/luml^aglniasft,  dl.  III.  1387. 

PlumTrw,  li.efH. 

PoAUfria  H.  Ur..  iJl.  Ih  MT. 
P^xLbMhn*  Undl/..  JUUlt.  J  t/l4m. 
PiatecaiTia*  L'Bietit.,  CKUIIU.  lY.  KUiQ. 
F»d«i||iMua  «.  Av.  Il4.  II.  Mi3. 

PoM'i  CfeMla,  III.  ISitl. 
•rmocto—  five.;,  BDi.  IV.  taM. 
Poitoa  Kut,  n.  fjSfi. 

PoUoD  Vine,  1I.5.V]. 
Poiton-wood.  11.653. 

PoiifbUo  Buxbaum,  Ixxxt.  II.  1106. 
PvifgiU  U,  XZTI.  I.  366. ;  IV.  XM8. 
PtAng^koett,  xxri.  I.  3.U. 

Polygonicen,  dli.  111.1398. 

/Hahgonttin  A.  Br.,  cUi.  III.I«9ff. 

Vol^gotmm  L.,  dii.  III.  1393.    See  Tragopf- 
nun.    See  £  phedra.  IV.  3063. 
Poly.  Altjuntalii,  II-  \\*i'<- 

PonitiKmiaie,  IL  iXi'j. 

P^wlPtno,  lV,3iHy. 

FopUr,  ItLlliaa. 

Poplar,  Atbenfaii,  til.  1 661. 

Foplat,  Black,  111.  KM. 

PopLar,  Blvrk,  to  Atni<rlra,  III.  1666. 

Poptar,  Black  ruiUn,  111,  1G67. 

Poplar, ©tHDimra  Cincy.  III.  1639. 

Poplar,  Old  KuitUh,  lit.  1653. 

Foplu-,  Lcmbardy.  III. 

P^uar0urB.,auLj.  111.1464.1636. 

PorcjUia  Pfr»..  3LI.  '4'V. 

PortugiU,  Drtratu,  II.  AiO. 

Portunil  LiuTpl,  U.m. 

Pijji  t.ffik.  ]IL  |M7,i     si^^- QufrcuaobCufUolMu 

FotentUla  /..,  Ivl.  II.  747. ;  IV.  8667. 

•"-' — Cell.  III.  tW3. 

L.,  Uls.  11.935. 

ftwL.,tuzUI.  II.107S. 
Pn«llej«  Dm..  %lrU.  II.  fH9. 
Prickl;  A«h.  I.  48M.    Sm  XaatlMiXTtam. 
Prickly  Broom,  11.671.   "°^"*- 
Prickly  Cedar.  IV.  3494.    See  Junlpenu. 
Prickly  Pear.  II.  967.    See  OpdntiaT^ 
Prickwood.  11.1010.    See -Cudnymui. 
Pride  of  India.  II.  945.    See  Lager«rri»*Bi^ 

PriiMM.  III.  1873.  See  Quircua  Prtnui 
Prim,  11.  1198.  :  III.  1873.  ^^ 
Proi*|H.X«,«ll«.  l/.wi, 
PnMtMMbtek  X^.,  di.  lll.lttS. 
Protea«r«,  dT.  in.iao6. 

nywmlfk^  NMk..  t.  11.  «M. 

PrOnua  ToMnt.,   H.  671.  684.:  IV.  S»4.      8m 

Pae^do-Cfrcmu,  II.  701. 
PMclnto-C^ut,  1.313.    See  Ftlla. 
PamwIoAhM  Matth..  xcT.  11.1194. 
^«HkA»-P/0toiHM,  I.  414.    See^cer. 
P«-*<fo-Sft«<T.  III.  1917.    See  Querent. 

fMdtaa.iul.  11.961.  •«"««»■. 

PMTklM  i.,  BlTlL   II.  64t. 

Ptdlea  /...  xxxiv.  1.  4M7.  4m.  ;  IV.  3544. 
Vttrocitf*DK..aX\x.  II.66i. 

Pteroclrya  AtiirtA.cxl.  IIL  1431.  1451. 

Mnankraj  PaU..c1H.   III.  IBS. 
PB>tM«'«,»U.  II.  M7. 
POnica  L^^lxix.  11.909.;  IV.  3666. 
Punlana  Tree.    See  iPtriplex. 
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PCirahM  D«c.,  lUi.  II.  612.  721. 
Purple  Beech,  III.  I9M. 
Purple  Laburnum,  11. 590. 
Purple-leaved  Hazel,  ill.  90SS.   See  C^rrlus  il. 
purpurea.  III.  9017. 

VpracantMa    I1.H44. 

/^oroiiiAaof  the  Greek*,  11.82). 

Pyrater  Kay.  Ixvi.  II.  H80.    See  Pftxa. 
Pjrcthnim  W.  Jta^iuxlU.  II.  lOTl 

PftrvU  8clnilU.EM:b.,sc<v.  II.  I  ITS. 
Pin*  Lima.,  Ixri.  II. 673.  879l  ;  IV.  S5&I.    See 

t>at«*guj,  Pboclnia,  Cotonedster,    AtmHau- 

ckitr,  and  Cyddnia. 


Q. 

Queen  Mary'i  Thoni.  Il.lttS. 

Queen'i  Needlework,  II.  TJd. 

Qoerdtrtm.  III.  IBM.    See  <lu£rcu»  tfaictdria. 

QvircvLt  L..cxxlv.  III.  1716.  1717. 

Quince  Tree.  11.90.    See  (Trddoia. 

QuickMt,  II.  80. 


Rabbit  Berry,  ill.  13X7. 

HMbiim  Ttiimb.,  sItU.  1. 640. 

Ka«nal  Oak,  III.  1M». 

AanuncuUcec  Dec.,  xrti.  1.  8S1. 

Ri4>hi6lepU  Limdl.,  ixix.  II.  «J3S. 

Raipberry,  II.  737.    See  RiOtat  Htii  Ida*  a. 

R«aumumcr«,  IV.  2569. 

Reaumaru,  IV.  2569. 

Red  Bay.  III.  1299.    See  LaOnu. 

Rcd-UoMoiiicd  Hawthorn,  II.  832. 

Red  Cedar,  czlil.  IV.  'i496.  See  Junfpcms  virgi- 


Red  Root,  II.  599.    See  Oeandtbua. 

M«qiiieiiw  Ucc.,  xlTil.  II.  Ml. 

Restharrow.  11.604.    See  Ondnis. 
JMMiZta  Bra«n..  xxxlx.  II.  5tl. 
ifbamniccc  Littdl.,  xxxvi.  II. 

Rkamnoidet  Toum.,  cri.  HI.  I3*i4. 
ilhamnu*  Lam.,  xxxtU.  11.529;  IV.  SMTi.    See 

Zlsyphu*.  />alianu,     lEn6i>lia,  BerchdmM, 

.iflatemus,    Ceandtfaus,    Plftnera,    SagerdUa 

( Theizam),  Sciltia,  HeUMmiUa,  Colidtni,  and 

Colubrlna. 
Rhodochlton  Zmc..  ci.  III.  1177. 
/ftiododdndron  I...  Ixxxix.  II.  1078.  USD.:  IV. 
2576. 

RJkotfvra  L.,  xc.  II.  1145.;  IV.  2576.   See  RYuy 
dodendron. 
Kh^%  L..  xxxix.  II.  MS. ;  IV.  2M8.   SecAilan- 

hu. 
Ribes  L.,  Ixxii.  11.  967. ;  IV.  2569. 
Roblnia  L..  xW.  II.  609. ;  IV.  2552.    See  Cera- 

gdna  and  Halimod^ndroo. 
Roble  dc  Duela,  III.  1941. 

RdAur,  III.  1731.    See  Qu^rcus. 
Rock  Rose,  xxi.  I.cSlT. 
Roi&cew  Dec.,  xlix.  II.  670. 
Atea  renin*.,  M.  II.  672.  74«».  j  IV.  255?.      Sec 

Ldwea. 
Rose  Tree,  II.  748 ;  IV.  255H. 
Row  i  quatre  Saisons,  II.  7.'-i».  7f«0.  hC6. 
Rose,  Banksian.  II.  M2.    See  Bonksian. 
Ro»e,  Berberry-lea wd.  II.  777.    See  Ldwe<i. 
Rose,  Boursault.  II.  775.  7^1. 
Rose,  Briar,  or  Hcd^.  II.  766. 
Rose,  Burgundy,  II.  7G2. 
BoM,  Cabbage,  11.76U.7'iO. 
Rote  Clare.  II.  773. 
Row  de  Meaux.  II.  76",  762. 
Rose,  double  yellow.  11.756. 
Rose,  ETerfluwcrlng  China,  II.  771. 
Rose.  Frankfort,  If.  763. 
Rose,  Lord  Macartney's.  II.  750.  7V^. 
Rose,  >lunthly.  11.770. 
Rose,  Pompone.  II.  760. 
Rose,  Provence,  II.  760.  7i»0. 
Rose.  Sevtn  Sisters.  11.771. 
Rose,  Tea-scenteil.  11.  77  '.  7"-'. 
Rose,  Yellow,  11.7<ii>. 
Rose,  Yellow  Au.<triiui.  II.  7«».>. 
Rose  Acac;  i.  11.  i',:7. 
Rose  Bar    11.  ii:ji. 


Rote  Laurel,  II.  1132. 

Row  Waiow.  in.  1491. 

RoMtnary.  HI.  1x79. 

RoMa,  Ayrshire.  II.  773.  7SI . 

Ro«»,  China,  II.  770.  781,  7»«2. 

Rom*.  cymUng,  H.  ThIJTjB. 

Roae^  Damask.  II.  7!&,  781 .     & 

Rowa.  IsledeBoiubon.  II.  788. 

Rosea.  Mom.  II.  7G0.  TW. 

RoMt,  Mask,  II.  775. 783. 

Roaet  of  Pcstom,  II.  784. 

Roset  of  Pngoeste,  II.  794. 

BoMt.  NolaeCte,  II.  770. 78S. 

Roie^  Scotch,  II.  757.  783. 

Rosea.  White,  H.  764. 781. 

AoaraartDU«Z,..di.  III.  1179. 

i^^iF'^^\'?^^  ^  ^"^^  ■ucupiria. 

BUtU  AM.,  tBOi.  II.  WSt.  ^ 

JTubiicest,  Ixxzl.  II.  161 ;  IV.  SS7». 
AabasL.,UT.  n.  672. 733.;  IV.  1667.  S«eK^. 

rim. 
Rue,  xxxiT.  1.484.    & 

mkmtaiL..  cm.  III.It9C 
iKiscus  L.,  cxllT.  IV.  2516,  3517. 
AQU  L.,  xxxiv.  t.  484. ;  IV.  IM 
JTutioe*,  xxzIt.  1.484. 


S. 
SaMm  Buih.,  ezUL  IT.  3487.   See  Jknipenu 


Saddle  Tree,  xix.  I.  S84. 
8m«M«  BnoMtn..  EUix.  II.  Ml. 

Sam.    See^Uria,  III.  1281. 

SaUdleec,  cxl.  III.  1453. 

SallsbClrta  Sm.,  cxxxlii.  IV.  1065.  ao»4. 

SiUx  Z...  cxI.  HI.  1483. 

Sallow,  ctmunoo  Black.  III.  IS63. 

Sallow,  Great  round-leaTfsd,  III.  1569. 

Sallow  Thorn.  HI.  132S. 

Saiidiah..tm.  IH.I282. 
Salt  Tree,  II.  634.    See  HalfanodcDdron. 
Stavln  Z..  cil.  HI.  1282. 

Sambilcus  Tosins.,  Ixxrii.  II.  1017. ;  IV.  1572. 
Sand  Uyrtie,  II.  1 154.    See  Leiophfllum. 
SantoUna  L.,  Uxxii.  II.  K«4.  1C&7 


Sanindice^  xxxUi.  L  474. 
8apimdmt7 


Lin.  fil.,  xxxUI.  L475. 
Sd!po/aAr«,xdv.  II.  1191. 
KaranhJ^lhi«a«uia..sltU.  11.611. 
Sards  Nut.  III.  1987.    See  JUgUaa. 

Sarmeutdcae  Nee«  Von  Esenbeck,  cxllv.  IV. 
2516. 

SarsaparUla,cxUT.  IV.  2511.    See  Anllax. 

Sasinqua,  I.  390.    See  CarotilM. 

S&ssafnu  L..  cir.  III.  1301.     See  Iauhu. 
Sassafras  TJw,  HI.  1301. 
Saxifyige*,  Ixxv.  11.994. 
Saturija  L.,  d.  HI.  1278. 
Kaugh,  HI.  1563.    See  £Uix. 
Savory.    See  Satmrija,  HI.  I9?8. 
Sarin,  cxlii.  IV.  2499.    See /unfpenu. 
Scaldberrles,  11.743. 

Scaly  Bark  Hidkorr.  III.  1446.    See  C^lrra. 
Scampston  Elm.  111.  1404. 
Scarlet  Oak,  HI.  1879.    See  Qu6fcus  ccccinca 
Scarlet  Thorn.  II.  815. 
Scarlet  Thyme.    See  GardoquUi.  III.  |S81. 
Schma*-I..,U.  II.  5W.    See  Du«bA«. 
Srhizindra  Mickx.  xx.  1. 196. 
Schizandiioec.  xx.  I.  295. 
S>.tWitJd  Alt.,  sllx.  1 1.,  66a 
Schrebera  Thun.,  xxxri.  II.  504. 

Sckmbirtia.  Mirb.,  cxlii.  IV.  2480.    Sec  Taxft- 
dium. 
SdcTottaiinnM  K.  Br.,  xU.  I.  SfiT. 

Sc6rpiuM  Momch  .Meth.,  xlii.  I.  581. 
Scorpion  Senna,  II.  644.     See  CoroQllIa 
Scotch  Elm,  III.  I30H. 
.•Scotch  Fir,  cxxxlii.  IV.  21.T3. 
.Scytrli  I.ahumura.  11.590.  See  rftisus  alnimu 
.S-..tch  Pino.  cxxxlU.  IV.  2153. 

Scotu..  K.Br..  II.  MO. 

ScruphiiLviacea?,  ci.  III.  1S76. 

S<ruh  Oak.  111.  18t.9.    See  Qu^rcus  CMtestar\ 

.V-uti.i  RriM^fa..  ixvix.  I(.  MI. 

Si:a  Buckthoru.  111.  13'i4.    See  iFippf 


WITH    THEIR   POPULAR    ENGLISH    NAMES,    ETC. 
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Sm  Laweoiiet.     S«  S^Utt,  TIL  1«7. 
&«  Pimlane  Tpbo.  Til.  1£W, 
Sea  Rjwirort.  1).  lOTl, 
Wmiuin.luU.  II. 96s. 
KMU|ierTbirtt£ii.  Ix^L  11.  Ma 

Srw^fiAy  Ail.,  ]»k!I.  I L  iocs. 

StrOw  CttaiB^^Iml.  11,1063. 

Serrlee,  IL  |»1 .  Utt  Pfrm.  SCttinu. 
.S haddock t.  I.  S)6. 

Sli&Jlutl.  II.  1136.     Sst  GutUhiSfiil. 
SbcllbftTfc  Hickory.  111.  1446. 
Sh*TjhC>nlja  Nutt.^crl.  IIL  lail.  jaST. 
Shrubby  GootHbo*,  III.  13W*. 
ShrubiTr  TVcfolf,  1.  Am.    So*  /*tiloi. 
SiberUnt  Cedar,  IV.  W».    Hee  i>liiijt  Ctmbra. 
Siberian  Cr^b.  11 .  mt. 
Slberltn  LLUc,  iJ.  1113, 
9n»rlan  Peatrce,  11-6©. 
Sii'ilfan  Bairwort,  IJ.  lOTL 

«9il0rlidi  Ajt.,dli.  Ill-  ISM. 

Sider&igkn  Lam,,  irt.  11. 1199.  Sw^ffihiiit. 

i££^atEC«fntn«TdUjni,.  kMU.  11.637. 3^  ClrcU. 

Mk  n««,  II.  ass. 

mtwfr  Fir,  cnuvflL  17.  3239'.  9601 .  See  P\ee*, 
S\gfm\}rlmay%xl.  1. 311. 
HlijpptTj  Elm,  n 1. 14(17. 
H^iofs  7  iiwu .  11 .  mi.    Son  JPlrui  iplndin, 
iTralUi  i..,rx\\ii.  IV,  aftlfl. 
WiTi(Hith-fnjltHii»ior*tfchi*niMt,I.-*BH.  S^c  Pifla. 
Knak^'liark  Maple.  I.  40?.     S«r  ^'r<»r  itHitum. 
Snowball    True,     II.    1040.       Scv     flbdniUidi 

C^puliu. 
SnowberiTr  Tree,  II.  lOiM.  See  SympliOrtdrpM . 
SiMmdrop  Tree.  II.  tl«9.    Sw  Hai«#to. 
Suovdir^  Tttr.  Aimr.,  II.  1906.   £}«c  ChlaqAn. 

ttiui. 
Biiow.||ow*r,  IL  laos,    S«e  ajskynioihu*. 
ftnoiry  M«pMi«/II.«T4.    S«  JnWfitJK-AfrT- 

J^oUnoiD,  c.  111.  1^)6. 
ftBUadH,  U. <;j.  JlMY^t, 
IjnUafcullMB.  flha^uiLi.  II, Ml. 

jMm^w  J«>|,,  ixuiii,  II.  |n¥«. 

SbjiA^d  R.  Br.,  nl.  11.  SAS. :  tV.Sft^. 

it&rJafd  Tbcnnftptii.  aadVlrgflligi. 
a6rtHii /..«  Uiill.  if.  !»aL  ;  IT.  tsm.  See  Pfrvi. 

mil.   [I.3»f.      - 
UK  1317.    S«eN|te0. 
Soatbem  OUvls  mlv,  IV.  Sfitd- 
R^utbem  Wood,  11.  ICMX.    Sot^rtemtiv). 
flout h  fl<>a  Tree.  U,M»i.      Sw)  <QfaHhtf . 
Stiw  Brc^iid,  1 1 .  mt,    See  Ctantlml*. 
5}iajiLib  Itroom,  tl.  li7C.  S<««5|)i«tiiini>&iteetta)> 
SptnUh  rb«ti»uil.  III.  18«S. 
Spanbb  Fur  IF,  IT.IAl. 
SpH&fili  Maple,  IV.  WM. 
Spanljb  Ob4,  II I>  VHH2.    Bee  at»(rcm  fjik^a. 

dnthuM. 
JSpSrtliiEn^ill.  ir.«76.:  IV.SSfifi.    flwfiOTiirt*, 
C(tlAu,  Ad^ivCicirpw,  StMfwiiittini. 

-..lAxi.  If.  lom. 
^  J 1 1,  iinai 

Wiia..xiaiM.  I. Ml. 

1  iMtti^^in.  r  A«7. 

^ .ifc  MBM. 

rintifiiunii^  nrnrt .  luxUk  ii.  i(3?a^ 

Splri!^*  L.,  UUf.  U.riHLi  1V,W§4,  S«i^Klvf# 

ApUM  CIrliif.  11.  M4.    8m  -" 
$IiinU«  Tmt.  nitXT.  IL  496^ 
AwttwMlPTHl  LaUT^U  tl,  lOM.    S4-« 

ARAfilil  Ifapt.  Ctli. ,  iKikU.   1 1 .  101». 

Spnioe  Ftr.  cvui  viL  1 V .  xxA.  aaod.    .«» tCUm 

SpuTK?  Latfivi,  111.  IMU.    £«e£>i|ihiie  |iAiu|««, 

St.  PaJ9«>«'«  tioKih,  IX.  inc. 

St.  Jnhn'a  Bread,  11,  tm. 

St.  Jnba'i  WdA,  Ksls,  LIS?. 

SL  Peter"!  Wort,  11.  IflSW. 

Airlifi  Jliril»,.rfl.  tn.  I3<iil. 

SVtmh^taa  Leaiin?.  UuU.  11.  )(>Q,  lU&l. 

fluff  Trw,  II,  At.rJ.     iMfir  IbUnCrui. 

^yif'a  ifem  Laurel,  II.  96u.    Her  Ahui. 

Bt«pbr1te£..  imH,  I.  HO. 


£UtlH£.,tiL  111.1487. 

KCatuncititbui,  all.  II.  tl«. 

U«BniWrail.«r..liiillL   1M075. 

•iHEUta£.«iK«l,  l.^WX. 

ttMailliafifc^KKtll.  I .  S^-i. 

amilBe^  tiudcn,  erU.  III.  1330. 1332. 
BteVJId«  Dod.,  Ixzxll.  II.  1070. 

Staaeerop,  1 1.  »6&.    See  5&Ium. 
I    St»rix,  If.  Ui*7. 

St»nraiV(4:Uiwll.,  ral*.  IV.  «8(3. 
I    Stfrtwhern'Trw.  II.ilJT     See  jl'ttpotm, 
I       Strii/rUM,  IV.  ifSMI.     ^'«  i*laua. 
I    Stringy  Barfc  Tree,  II.  9S£i.     See  Bucaltptut. 

Stuirtia  Car.  xxrUi.  I.  Vlii,     See  Malacbodfo- 
dron. 

Stuvin  Trw^  11.  6*6,    See  Gymnteladas. 

Bt3i£kli>  It.  Br„  Imlkli.  II.  IDTS, 
jtfTll^H,  kClT.    11.  IIM7- 

«t^rHX  £.,  *dT.  IL  llHT. 

SM«r  Cam.,  cxxrUL  til,  l«ll. 
&Ui^MApl«.  1,411, 
8ujn*£?h,  I  j.  M)*,    !iee  BlbiH*. 
Hun  EtoAft.  xxfl.  1.3%, 

^Wiiiflp  U«i,  v4wl,t  IV,  iisiJCft     See  Cuuarlna. 

Swwt  Bar  Trt*.  Ill,  l'i!i7, 
itwoet  &rfar,  I1.TC5. 

in.  19W3. 
mdi.  tv.ioae. 
See  Nyi##». 
Sweet  Locwft,  11,650. 
S«]u  Pa^,  mi.  10:^7. 
Sycamore,  1.414.    Bob  A'eet. 
SjcaniOdrc,  Jmifr.,  exxKll.  IV.  3043.      See  PUi- 
tanui. 
Hgmpi^ia  reri.,  Ixxvl.  IL  lOte. 
Smkeriania  Neck.,  txixk  II.  lOSS. 
SyUpbodciqHU  ma.  Uixl,  U.  1087.  1068. 
ltnnpib(*M,«^«.  Ill  the 

iViiwtf  L„  %c<fi.  II.  iiM,  inm. 

ayriciifa  of  tlM  Garde&i.  II ,  961.    Sec  Pbilad^l. 

pbui. 
Sipii*g^>  xnl.  IL  1  I'M,  ISM. 
Simliijidw  Amii*,  Vm^„  ImlT.  1 1.  10B9. 


T. 


lac  Tree,  lit  1673. 

Ttf^ifo,  IV.  it'j£t7.    flw  nnn. 
Tanaiaa.  cxxxlll.  IV.^imr. 
7HDarlcic««,  Iki.  II.  Ii47. 
TlmartiL  |J<rj , .  i» .  1 1 .  t<47 .    Her  Myridlria. 
Tamnriik,  1I.94T. 

TumnrO^t  L'titwii.,  tmiA.  IL  IdTl, 
Tjirr5Tn»it«)MM,  t--«.,  Ii»*iil,  It.  I07«- 

llrt  oD-rfiini,  cr .  1 1 1 ,  1  ;il  1 .    »iw  Diphne . 
TartvlHD  JfcnintiirJLk.  IL  ItHdL 
Tatutm  0|^,  111. 


Stiv*irl«*CHr.  iL«Ni».  L4» 


ndrum  Tvoi^h  UuiI«,  II.  41M. 


OA,  111.  tJM3. 

•,K5.111.  IV.WNift, 
Tixat  L,.  ini\xtn.  IV.  'Mva,  xxr.. 

3m  PtidocArput,  IV.  aioci. 
Tixbdlum  /tiVA..  ciiu,  IV.  :i4i<a. 

Tw  Tm  of  Kew  Hollvnl,  IL  Wk7. 

Te»  Tree  of  Van  t>l«Tii«p*»  Lwsd,  rxlv.   IV. 

»«7. 
TVomw.  c  III.  19a&. 

TmfiMMi.  iMi.  1 1 .  »la. 

TenonCflSprens..  IkhI',  II.IWT.  See  AipleQrum. 
JVrt  I  pint  hirr*.  s  it  Mv ,  11 .  h\h. 
Trnbtnthuiiiiiit. ,%%%[%.  II., VI.'.   S«!« Pisticia. 

Tii^o«r,  1I.III7!*.    See^rtrt, 
ToEflfrilMiia  0.  Dm>  xxitx.  II.  Ml. 
TMmAWf  Jkhrvl)..  ckt.  Hl.lTrS. 

T>ritiin>iipi»m.,cAVi.jii.  )V-a*g.  «MDHGfydiiiiB. 
T»*#  L..  itTiJi.  I.  SM\.  3*>/.  "«T«-« 

Th^  ifa  1MI.T.<i  Gallrvl*.  HI.  1377. 

T  I,.,  11.  VjH    S4.<'  PipHmUiiM and  Am. 

TblU6<Ua  H.  B.  M  Kanth,  trir.  II.  1173. 
Thorn  Tr«'e».     .Sec  Cr.itie'giu,  II,  811. 
Thorny  Araxia.  ll.iyx). 

71ia;«.  cxI.  IV.  iiur>.  34M.    See  OinriMUt  and 
Callitrii. 
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ftiTmetiwie,  clt.  III.  1S06.       _         ^,  . 

'Vakgrnalus  T«kim.,  CtW-  111.  IH'* 
TItttPuw  Walnut.  lILUSa. 

Tootliwhfl  Tree.  xixJt .  l.m.  S^m.  Pr«cWrA*b. 

TmiiiArciit  CruJi,  H.  IWS* 
TrmTuller'f  Joy,  ktIL  !,  ^Q*. 

TrwCurrlnt,  ll.^M- 
Tree  t'liis.  1,360. 
Tr«e  Haath.  U.  lOW, 
IYm  HoiiMlwk.  1L96S. 

Tk«  liUDlne.  It.  64a. 

Tpw  Pteony.  i;vlU.  I.M9. 
TNeFiinIffiD«,  III-  iswo, 
Traa  KhcKkidiHidrtni.  TL  n«ti. 
l^w  Sorrel,  HI.  1^^ 
Tkw  Smogler.  ILVn. 
Tlw  WofuiiruM,  IL  HlfiSt, 

TrtwR*  Lmf.,  i}.  II.  S4?). 

Trtchrar&rpiu  AVe*.,  1.  IK€T9. 
nkl)iwi|4MllH  ^nimfm^t  TUli.  I  [.  \tt, 

Tiyttflu,  ■. «!-.,  luL  tt.  am. 

Tru  ierrl^,  1 1.  9911 .    Bee  /'fnig  $6rbus. 

Trumpet  Flower.  tlU  law, 

T^umtwt  eorjfymcJdc,  11.  ](M9. 

Tulip  Trpe.  six.  1,  8**. 

Turpcadue  Tree.  II.  S45.    Hqq  PUeicia. 

t»^  Ci.  DflfiH,  Imi.   II.  inS3, 

Tupelo  Tittf,  in.  I3lfi. 
Tiirkcy  Oik.  HMU.  1»jT0. 
TuUah,  aimmon.  l.^tiS, 

Twfn-flo*t^r*>d  ,Spurjge  Lnurd,  III.  1310.     See 
Diphue  p6ntica. 


U. 
IMex  L.,  xli.  II.  571.;  IV.  2549.     See  SUan- 


PTbiimam  i-.  lixrU-  U.  10*7-  lOW.  i  IV. 

vine,  t.  477-    Btmrnk,  ^^,      ^  ^^, 

Vliw  Bflwer.    S««  €ieiai41j  Yitlcfila,  I.  Ml. 
VIrtj-H  idtf-  II.  I  ITS. 

nrjffl  Matth,  IxxirJ.  II.  lOlO. 
VlrsUL  L.  iJi.  n.  SiiS. 
Virgtn'9  Boiref.  l*ii,  L  aSi.  ;  tV.  «36. 
VlfKfaiian  Crerp^r.  a  iyTKrti,jTiie  of  Ampwopctt 

Vlr^Dlaa  Pkt«:niiiii«  lMt». 
Vlrglnlaa  Baipbcnry,  tL  74*. 
ViroiiiUa  Sun«rh.  H.  SftO. 

ntlcec  liMJii.,  xium,  I.  477, 

yUd&a,  I.  aa. 
I'ltc*  L„  dl.  111.  ISii- 

fUiciOt,  I.  Ml. 
ntii  L.  mxiUL  L  477. 

\HiM  idrn^a  Toutb.,  xdA.  tl,  UB6.  See  Taeci' 
nlum. 

Vlfif  ufer^a  rVtra  Lam.,  xcili.  11. 1164. 

r«f*MiM«L.,cii.  III.  18M.    8w ClenMlteiin^ 
-    -    -    J4n»  LoM.,  slvU.  641. 


E7]m6i<>a%  rvUl.  |]].  1371. 

U*\mu  *  /. , .  L-r  iii,  1 1 1 .  1 37 1 . 1  a7a.    S«  Plinero. 

TJjnlwlljkiw.  Ixuv.  II.  997. 

tFtnhrella  Tnv.  U'M}^.  Soe  Moini^U^  trtp^Ula. 

Up.rl|;ht  FlyHoBifyitii-kl*,  t[.]Qfrl.    SeeXyldf- 

Ur*lrU  0*«.  ilWI,  II.  CiS. 

{/■Pd-firAi'  Hpnag.,  luxvill.  U.  ilia.  Bee  Vac. 
ITrtidioec.  evil.  III.  1343. 


V. 


J...  icU.  n.  loj*.  iiss. 

S«  Pbaltrocfniiu,  IuxtIII.  U.  1127. 

ValouUOftk.  III.  lfV.1. 
V»*S:-n  D*«. .  iJ  *W.  11.  BV-l. 

VoWni  rnwn»„  CJtxiri.  Itl.  IH62. 
raiaL..xxl.  1,31  a, 
I^CTbftiJi  i:mrit.M\.  nr  I'^iti.    SeeAlof«id. 

Venici'  Suiiiaich,  If .  iH9, 

VmVMiix  flndb.,Uv4j)i,.  1],  1075. 
Vrr^k&hW..  ci  111.1*77. 


W. 

Wahoo  Ebo,  in.  llo».  -"" 

WaiMCot  Oak,  111,  1M6, 
\^alUU)wer,  I.  3ia,     S«<i  Clipfrintlius. 
WaUiiit  Tree.  Ill     *"il.  Ml©,    Bv^Jii^am^ 
Wardt-n  Pear.  11.  ««3. 

W.iUrOat.  tU.  IHIL»5. 
Wi\-hi^aftriK  MyTtl  e,  f  isiU-  rV.  a]67. 
Wpix  Tn-i-,  11.  llfil. 
WntiT  Kldtr.  H-  lii!l9. 
Wttyfariotf  Trw,  1 1 .  103*. 
Wwplnf  AiJl.  J1.  UU. 
Wtepln*  B^^ech.  111-  ISM. 
Wecplui  Dirch,  Ill.ien. 
WwjiInK  Klin.    See   fbDU*  montai 

111,  IJJb. 
Wwiilnn  Oak,  111.  17a».  IMO. 
Wi^tiuti  Turkey  OalL,  111.  I!*4Q, 
Wtvi'iEjfWnhiW,  111.1*^7. 

Hci^dA  ThH*b..  \%xlx.  U.  1041. 
Weig^tia,  J'^rj.Jixlx-  Tt  1042.  S»  Dl«rrtB#. 
JWrnd/^Kflla.  **.  K  161.    Sw  Cuoculiu. 
Wrttem  Plime,  cxxnJL  IV.  3(«. 
We»tTlngi'J  Sm.,  dl,   HI.  Vmi. 
Wpvnit^uUi  Viae.  IV.  ia»o. 
Whin,  111.  VI.  &7 1. 
%Vhkfl  D*ftm  Tr«,  U.&lO. 
While  IVirxli.  IIL  17^17.  t7fia. 
White  Ce*Ur,  cill-  IV,  2476. 
While  HprnKt;  IV.  laiU.    See  j*tjie*  i«ja. 
While  Tht*™.  ll.S'JS. 
Whiu-  VI nn  ClcmHtlt,  K^ll.  I.  S5. 
WliitP  Walnut,  111.  14.T&, 
WhitpWood,  Jtlx.  1.  S!M. 
W  bitty  Pear  Tree.  11.  9«l. 
Whortleberry.  11.  lUi6. 
Widow  Will.    See  CneAmm. 
Wild  All*pice.  III.  1303. 
Wild  Comri,  11.1010. 
Wild  Gueldor  Rose,  II,  ID35. 
WUil  Han^flucUe.  It.  1140. 
wm  la6i^o,  11.  m. 

WUlI  OlSve,  11.  549,      See  Mil*  foHnni, 
Wild  Olive,  III.  1310.  See  i)iphne  Thymelv^ 
Wild  Ollre.  Jm«r..  III.  1S19.  See  N^aaa  grandl. 

dentAU. 
Wild  OUf  t  Tm.  I  If.  I3'i\ .    See  £tei«niu. 
Wild  Orange,  Amcr^t  1 1 .  720,  See  Ch-matu  caro* 

Unlina. 
Wild  Ro-ftmiary,  I L  11 06.    See  A]idr6meda. 
Wild  Scnice,  11.913. 
Wilkrotlll*  EtoWffn..  nsla,.  I.  Stt. 
WtlioTr.  ni.T4A3. 

WIf  low,  lltikX!  of  n^rbPd^i,  III.  1517. 
Willow  P«k,  III.  i'^'i. 
WlnUTdfivr  R.  Br..  xwlU.  1.266. 
Wlnt<*r  UerTj-,  xxxjI.  tl.&W. 
W  iniw  Flowec,  11.^937. 
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WUttrfa  Nutt.,  xItUI.  11. 647. ;  IV,  »5lw 
Woodbine.  II.  1043. 
Wonnaeed,  II.  106S. 
Wrch  Elm,  III.  1998. 
Wych  Hasel,  11. 1006. 


Xanthorhlza,  xrliL  1. 2M. 

Xantboxylices,  xxxlv.  1. 4H7. 

XanthdxTlum  L..  xxxiv.  1. 487.  488. 
^Afj<«oi»Juu.,Ixxx.  II.  lOSO 
^i&iteum-       


Dec!!  Ixxx*.  II.  lOfiO.  See  Lonfoera. 


Y. 

Yellow  Beech.  III.  1953. 
Yellow  China  Rom.  II.  771. 
Yellow  EgUnUne,  II.  766. 
YeUow  Boot,  xtUL  1.  366. 


Yellow  Wood,  II.  866.    See  Virgllla. 

YeUow  Wood,  III.  136S. 

Yew,  American,  cxxxili.  IV.  2093. 

Yew,  common,  cxxxiil.  IV.  3066. 

Yew,  Japan,  IV.  9100.    See  Podocirpiu. 

Yticca  L.,  cxlir.  IV.  2521. 

Yulan  Tree,  xix.  1.  278.    See  Magn51^  con- 


Zanth6xylitm,  I.  487.    See  Xanth6x7lam. 
Zelkoua,  III.  1409.    SeePUnera. 
Zen5bitf,  Ixxxrl.  II.  1077. 1106. 
Ziiyphiu  Tourn.,  xxxvii.  II.  524.;  IV.  S547. 
^  Paliarui  and  Bercbteiiki. 
Zdmia  P«n.,  xItU.  II.  Mfi. 
Zacctorf*  Cav.,  ilts.  II.  66U. 
ZTgaabjtU<MB,xuiv.  1.484. 
Z}gai4>yUuin,  I.  4M. 
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.<4cA*ciA  dealbita,  mode  of  protecting,   by  Dr. 

NeiU,  L  667. 
Acomt,  eatable,  ilL  1845l  190&  19ia  1919.     Te- 

rcM'i  (tee  Don  Quixote),  liu  lStf7. 
Almoodi  aa  a  ttock  for  grafting,  M.  678. 
Almonda,  emulsion  of^  IL  67& 
Almonda,  Bitter,  IL  677. 
Almonds,  Jordan,  li.  677. 
Almonds,  Valentia,  iL  677. 
Aleppo  mustard,  li.  55i. 
Amadou,  liL  16M.  1834^    False,  liL  laSS. 
Amboyna  pitch,  ir.  0Ha 
American  bug  ( AVi>  lanlgera).  IL  903^ 
Anisette  de  Bordeaux,  L  258L 
Arbutus,  use  of  the  nruit  of,  ii.  1118. 
Aroades.  trees  fit  for,  L  36a  i  ir.  9U0a 
Arrack,  anise,  i  25a 

Athenian  poplar,  origin  of  the  name,  ill.  1651. 
Athol,  Dukes  of,  their  plantations,  It.  i35«. 
Athol  estates,  culture  of  the  larch  on,  !▼.  2387. 
Avenues,  trees  for,  i.  368.  418.  465.;  III.  1379. 

1642.1666.1670.:  IV.  2041. 


Balm  of  Gilead,iT.  2340. 

ISalaam  of  the  Poplar,  Hi.  1675. 

Barnacles,  iii.  1828. ;  It.  S600. 

BaskeU,  i.  237.;  UL  1447.  1471. 1697  .   1709. 

Basket.making,  ill.  147L 

Bast  mats,  mode  of  making,  i.  SCH,  368,  36% 

Bachelor,  derivation  ot  the  word,  iiL  IftriL 

Beads,  trees  producing,  i.  476.  4'.4. 

Beating  the  walnut,  use  of,  iii.  1434. 

Beech,  best  wood  for  f\iei,  liL  1961. 

Beehives,  IL  744. :  iv.  i4Sa 

Bees,  food  for,  L  369. }  11.    53aS37.  577.  58a  719. ; 

iii.  14T7.  1563.;  iv.  2581 
Besoms,  to  make,  U.  596;  ilL  1697.  80I& 
Bickers,  ii.  407. 

Bird  cherry,  as  a  trap  for  insects,  i.  7ia 
Birdlime,  modes  of  making,  IL  5ia  WiU. 
Bird's.eye  ma{de  wood,  1.  412. 
Birds,  paste  for,  L  296. 

Black,  to  dye,  L  493. 

Blisters  on  the  skin,  to  raise,  L  233. ;  iU.  1306.1330. 
1368. 

Boundary  oaks,  UL  1779. 

Bowers,  to  cover,  L  233,  231 

Bowers,  trees  for  cutting  into,  L  369.;  IL  531.; 
Iii.  li)3.  1334.:  iv.  2010,2463. 

Bows,  wood  used  tot.  IL  59L ;  UL  1361  VfJO.  2066i 

Box  edgings,  to  cut,  liL  1340. 

Box  parterres  of  embroidery,  UL  1337-;  iv.  2S85. 

Boxwood  for  wood-engnviog  and  turnery,  iU. 

Las. 

Bread  tram  chestnut  iour,  UL  1907. 
Bread  ttom  thelotua,  iL  iM. 


Bfignole  plums,  mode  of  preeerring,  iL  689. 
Brooms,  American,  iU.  £013;  iv.2i57.  English,  iL 

595. ;  UL  ie9&    For  butchers,  iv.  2519. 
BuU  oaks,  UL  1779. 
Burgundy  pitch,  mode  of  preparing,  iv.  230& 


Caledonia,  why  so  called,  iU.  8Q2L 
Camellia  garden,  1.  392. 
CameUU  wall.  L  392. 
Camphor,  mode  of  obhUning,  iU.  13Q5L 
Canada  balsun,  iv.  2340. 
r4uieUa  bark,  i.  257. 
Canoes,  wood  for,  L  274.  288. ;  UL  1709. 
Cape  heaths,  Ust  of.  iL  1069.  1091.    Mode  of  cul- 
ture^ It.  2574.    Treatment  of,  ii.  1100. 
Capers,  mode  of  preparing,  L  313^  3K  Substitute 
for,  li.  59& 

Capriflcatlon,  UL  1770. 

Cardinal  trees,  UL  1S8SL 

Caries  6t  the  chestnut,  IU.  19P9. 

Carvings  in  wood,  L  368. ;  iii.  1415.  164S. 

Casks  for  sugar,  iii.  1879.  1881. 1883.  For  wine, 
iiLl99L    Hoops  for.  It.  1712. 

Casuarlna  (swamp  oak),  mode  of  growing  in 
England,  it.  2061. 

Ccps,  iii.  1836. 

Charcoal  of  the  beech,  IU.  1962. 

Charcoal,  woods  suitable  for,  i  288.  .%8.  417.  424. 
429. ;  ii.  537.  1200.  ;  UL  1368.  1525.  1563.  1647. 
1681.  19f52.  1991.  2009. 

Charmillc,  UL  2010. 

Cherry  brandj,  IL  697. 

Cherry  trees  m  pots,  ii.  702. 

Cherry  Sunday.  iL  (?  9. 

Chestnut  bread,  UL  1987.  1995,  1996. 

Chestnut  charcoal,  UL  1991. 

Chestnut  timber,  how  distinguished  ftam  oak. 
UL  19891  1991.  1992, 1993L 

China  turpeptine.  iL  547. 

Chinese  method  of  dwarfing  trees,  UL  1378L 

Chinese  pickle,  L  28a 

Chocolate  from  the  lime,  i.  3(i9. 

Church,  ancient,  of  oak,  UL  1748. 

Oder  brandy,  li.  PlUJ. 

Cider,  to  make,  ii.  K/7. 

Clap-boards,  description  of,  It.  2S81 

Clematlne,  L  V3S. 

Cobbett's  nursery,  ii.  616. 

CofFta,  substitute  for,  iL  657. 

Colofhony,  It.  2125.  2223  iXHL 

Columns  at  UTing  trees.  U.  1242. 

Confltum  d'6pine  Tinecte,  L  301. 

Coquette,  a  machine  for  drying  plants,  UL  19601 

Corf  rods,  UL  SOaa 

Cork,  mode  of  obtaining,  UL  1914. 
Com.  effbct  of  the  berberry  on,  L  309. 
Coughs,  remedies  for,  L  268.  511. ;  It.  21  IS 
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Cnuiherriet,  mode  of  Rowiii(,  U.  1169, 1170. 

Cnijoiu  of  charcoaL  II  4S7. 

Cup-shaky  timber,  iiL  199S. 

Curioua  •utwtances  found  in  the  oak,  iU.  I7S3l 

Curled  maple  wood,  i.  4S6. 

D. 

Dancing  leaves,  i.  558.  560. 

Dead  Sea  apple.  iiL  193L 

Deals,  mode  |of  cutting  out  of  entire  trees,  iv. 

217a 
Death's  head  moth,  iL  1253. 
Deciduous  cypress,  knaes  of,  Ir.  2484. 
Dialling  of  wood,  iU.  1999. 
Dirinlng  rod.  iiL  9020. 
Dogwoods  in  America,  UL  101& 
Dool  trees.  It.  2542. 
Drifting  sands,  modes  of  planting  in,  iL  562. ;  iv. 

2219. 
Drip  of  trees,  shrubs  that  will  thrive  under,  L 

40}.  512. ;    ii.  7ia  ;   UL  1001.  13U9.  lo39. ;   iv. 

2088. 
Dwarft,  Chinese,  L  S79. 
Dye  fh>m  walnuu,  iiL  1489. 
Dye,  yellow,  fttm  the  quercitron,  UL  1886. 
Dying,  trees  and  shrubs  suitable  for,  L  299.  .102. 

307.  427.  4fi5.  491 ;  iL  530.  532.  537.  MO.  5*9. 

558.  564.  583.  687.   744.:    UL  1261.  1313.  1364. 

14291  1458.  1525.  1681.  188& 


Ebony,  substitute  for,  UL  168L 

Edging,  shrubs  fit  fbr,  i.  356  :  iiL  1333. 

Elm,  diseases  and  insects  of,  UL  1385. 

Emperor  moth,  iv.  2052. 

Ericacctums  and  American  grounds,  ii.  1173.  to 

1186. 
Ericetums,  or  heatheries,  u.  1095.  1098. 
Ermine  moth,  iL  <'U6. ;  iv.  2564. 
Eustache  Dubois,  knives  of,  UL  1961. 


Fevers,  remedies  for,  i.  268.  274. 888. ;  ii.  543. 550. 

lOia  ;  iii.  1526. 
Figs,  as  an  article  of  commerce,  iii.  1367-     Mode 

ofdrying,ilLl369. 
Flgues-caqucs,  what  made  of,  ii.  1197. 
Filberts,  to  keep.  iii.  2027. 
I-lr  tree,  why  so  called,  ir.  2308. 
Flambeaux  of  the  beech  (tourteaux).  iii.  1963. 
Flambeaux  of  the  pine,  iv.  2175. 
Flax,  substitute  for,  ii.  577. 
Forest,  New,  first  planting  of.     Mode  of  roanag. 

Ing  plantations  in,  iii.  1750.  1803. 
Forest  of  Dean,  iii.  1750.  1805. 
Forest  of  the  Dlack  Mountain,  iv.  2327. 
Forest  of  Orleans,  iii  1989. 
Forest  of  Tamawa,  in  Scotland,  ii.  509. ;  iii.  175S. 
Forests  of  oiik  in  Britain,  iii.  1750. 
Forests  of  pines   and  firs,  iv.  2113.  2165.  2220. 

2300. 
Fox  covers,  ii.  571. 
Fragrant  horsechcstnut,  i.  474. 
French  berries,  ii.  532. 
French  plumi,  mode  of  preparing.  U.  689. 
Fungi  figured.  See  the  List  of  Fungi  in  the  Table 

of  Contents,  clxxxi. 
Fungus,  eatable,  on  the  evergreen  beech  in  Van 

Diemcn's  Land,  iii.  1982. 
Furie.  as  fodder,  mode  of  bruising.  Ii.  572.      Dil- 

lenius's  admiration  of,  ii.  572.    Gigantic,  U.  571. 

See  Hedges. 


Galettc,  la,  to  make,  iii.  I«J96. 

Galls,  American,  iii.  1881. 

Gall  nuts,  iiL  1929. 

Galls  on  the  oak.  iii.  1823.  1843.  1929. 

Games  and  country  sporu  relating  to  the  an>le, 

iL  901. 
OoaU,  trees  eaten  by,  ii.  477.  591. ;  UL  1513. ;  iv. 

232.';. 
Goule  sheaves,  iv.  9057. 
< drafting  clay,  ii.  805. 
Grafting,  herbaceous,  i.  253. 
Granada,  arms  of  the  city  of,  ii.  <H0. 


Grippliag,  custom  oL  U.  901. 

Growth,  rate  of,  of  the  larch,  iv.  9392.  Of  the 
locust,  iL  612.  Of  the  oak,  UL  17W.  Of  the 
MMdar.  UL  1658.  Of  the  nlvcr  fir.  iv.  S3SSL 
of  the  wUlow.  iiL  1466.  I5S6. 

Gum  Arabic,  tree  producing  it,  iL  6S4. 

Gum  bet^iamin,  UL  1301 

Gum  benioin.  iiL  1308. 

Gum  of  the  cherry  tree,  IL  e9a 

Gum  <Mbanuni,  iv.  2503. 

Gum  sandarach.  !▼.  2463L 


Gum  tragacanth,  IL  638. 
(junpowder,  chai 


charcoal  used  for  nuking,  L  537. : 
iL  1011. ;  UL  168S.  20091 9024. 
Gun-atocka,  wood  fbr,  UL  14S7. 


Hair^treak  butterfly,  Ui.  1869. 

Half-hardy  planu,  remarks  on  the  treatment  oT 

IL  S70,  M7. 
Half-bardy  heaths.    Sec  Cape  heaths. 
Hardy  be«ths,  UsU  of.  iL  1066.  1088.  1067. 
Hares  and  rabbits,  trees  eaten  by,  iL  5S8. 
Hayfork^  wood  used  for  making  in  Fiaacr,  HL 

Hazel  rods,  use  of  in  ornamental  building*.  iiL 

2023. 
Heathery  in  the  open  ground,  iL  1096. 
Hedges,  shrubs  and  trees  suitaUe  for :  -> 

Ackcia.   See  Locust 

illatimas,  U.  530. 

Althm  fhitex,  L  3&L 

Arbor  Vit«,  iv.  2457. 

Bert>erry,  L  30SL 

Beech,  Iii  1965. 

Box,  IL  1340. 

Bramble,  iL  744. 

Buckthorn,  iL  &3S. 

Christ's  Thorn,  U.  SS8. 

Crab,  iL  896. 

Elder,  UL  102a 

Evergreen  oak,  UL  1.004. 

Furze,  ii.  57&     In  Chiemsey,  it.  gStS.     In 
the  Isle  of  Man,  iv.  2549. 

Gk>.i.>  -  ■ .1 

H■wt^o^^,  ii.  S:]*!. 

Huri.  Iii.  &m. 

HtiJIy,  iL  5lNs    Mode  of  cutting,  ii.  514. 

Ivy,  ULltoia. 

Juniper,  Iv.  S4fiS. 
Ijijch.  It.  2371 
Uujrcl,  it  718. 
Ldurtistiaiii.UI.  1033. 
Li  Ism,  iii.  t^lO. 
IjtKiui,  il  GIS.  fiCS. 
Lmnftflttly  poplar,  ii.  1668. 

Slulbcrry,  iii,  1S55. 
Myrtle,  ii.  963. 
Oak,  lit.  1799. 
Pear  tree,  ii.  885. 
Ptivrt,  ii.  IflQO, 
Portui^]  laurel.  iL  715. 
Hottfh.  IL  772.  TM. 
g««  tmckttiiMii,  111.  1396. 
»ioe  thorn,  IL  6^7. 
Siniv'a,  ii.  727. 
Simice  fir,  Ir.  8306. 
WinDT.  iiL  1+7fi. 

Helianthemum  wall,  L  349i. 

Hemlock  spruce,  singular  eflbct  of  in  American 

woods,  iv.  232S. 
High    Clere  seedling  rhododendrons,    iL    1140. 

1143. 
Honey,  poisonous,  i.  969. ;   ii.  11S9.    See  : 
Honeysuckle^  a  classical  ardtftecmral  < 

IL  10^3. 
Hoops,  wood  for,  iiL  1441.  1467.  1697.  1711,  1712. 

1994.9093. 
Hop-polos,  wood  f'^r,    IL  621. ;   Ui.   12191  14flQ. 

1653.  l.«;96.i  Iv.  2371. 
Hops,  substitute  for.  ii.  596.  946. 
Hortlnsf'a,  why  this  name  was  applied  to  the 

hydrangea,  ii.  996. 
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House  (lies,  efibct  of  the  (icriploca  on,  iil.  1257. 
Iluile  dc  tnannotte,  ii.  GM<. 
Iluilc  dc  roBe,  ii.  789. 
Hungary  water,  iiL  1280. 


Ice  ttorn),  iv.  S136. 

Ilex  oak,  suitable  for  the  tea  shore,  iii.  1902. 

Indian  paper,  mode  of  nuking,  iii.  13til. 

Indian  rubber,  trees  producing,  iii.  1345.  13^.        ' 

Indian  soup,  iii.  1919. 

Indigo,  plant  producing,  ii.  648.  I 

Indigo,  substitutes  for,  ii.  607.  6J0.  i 

Ink,  indelible,  iL  555, 556.  68& 

Ink,  to  make,  iiL  1930.  I 

InsccU  good  for  food,  iii.  181&  | 

IiisecU  on  the  ilbiitina;,  iv.  i<139. :  — 

Alder,  iii.  16»7.  ! 

Birch,  iii.  170a 

Oak,  iii.  1815.  *     I 

Pear  tree,  il.  887. 

Poplar,  iu.  1638.  165*.  i 

Itosc.  Ii.  810.  ' 

Willow,  iii.  1479.  , 

IiisecU  figured.    See  the  list    in    the   Tabic  of , 
ContcnU,  clxxxiii.  ^       | 

InsiTts,  lucof  bird  cherry  to  protect  (torn,  li.  Tin. 
Irritability  of  planU.  i.  300. ;  ii.  558. 


Legend*  of  theAlmond,  ii.  678. 
Apple,  ii.  899. 
Ash,  U.  1S&>5. 
Aspeo,  iii.  164& 
Black  poplar,  iu.  IdH. 
British  oak,  iii.  1753. 
Chaste  tree,  iii.  l!»5. 
Cornel  tree,  ii.  1016. 
Christ's  thorn,  li.  528.  . 
Hawthorn,  iL  8SS. 
Holly,  ii.  511. 
Ivy,  ii.  1006. 
Jannine,  ii.  1253. 
Lame  tree,  iv.  2540. 
Lombardy  poplar,  iii.  IGGH. 
MisUetoc,  II.  lOSvi. 
MounUin  ash,  ii.  911  —  920. 
Mulberry,  iii.  13i5. 
Myrtle,  u.  961. 
Oak.  iil.  1722. 
Periwinkle,  ii.  1255. 
Pine  anil  fir  tribe,  iv.  2I2I. 
Plane  tree,  iv.  2037. 
Pomegranate,  ii.  940.  9«i. 


Quince,  il.  92 
Rose,  ii.  791. 


Japan  varnish,  ii.  553. 

Judas  tree,  use  of  the  flowers  of.  iu  cookery,  ii.U'A 

Juju1)c,  syrup  of,  iL  525. 

Jujube  trees,  diflercnt  kinds  of,  iv.  2>i6. 

Juniper  berries,  uses  of;  iv.  2493. 

K. 
Kauri  resin,  iv.  2540. 
Kermcs,  iiL  1909. 
Kirschwasser,  ii.  697 
Knee  timber  of  tiie  larch,  iv.  2381. 
Knee  timber  of  the  oak,  iii.  1807. 
Krumholz  of  Styria,  iv.  2187. 


I^bdanum,  or  ladanum,  the  mode  of  gathering, 

i.  390. 
I^rinths  of  the  hornbeam,  iiL  2011. 
Lackey  moth,  iiL  1893. 
I.amb't  wool,  the  drink  »o  called,  li.  901. 
Iwimi)t>lack,  preparation  of,  iv.  2125.  2223. 
I^nde),  mode  of  planting  with  pinasters,  iv.  2219. 
T^nd<ca)ie-gardening,  efl'ect  of  trees  in.  of  the 

Alder,  IiL  1683. 

Akh,  li.  1220. 

IJocch,  iiL  1965. 

nirrh,  iiL  1(;94. 1700. 

ftrdar  of  Lebanon,  iv.  2418. 

Klafagtim.  iil.  1323. 

Khn,  iii.  l.ft«3. 

Hazel,  thickeU  of,  iii.  2085. 

llombeam.  iiL  2011. 

Horsechostnut.  L  465. 

Ivy.  iL  1004. 

iMch,  iv.  2357,  2373. 

Lime  tree,  iL  369. 

Ixicust,  ii.  621. 

Lombardy  poplar,  ill.  1632. 

Oak,  iii.  n89. 

Plane  tree.  iv.  2039. 

Weeping  willow,  iiL  1:091 

Willow,  iii.  1527. 

Scotch  pine,  iv.  2176. 

Silver  fir,  iv.  2229. 

Stone  pine,  iv.  2229. 

.Spruce  fir,  iv,  2301. 

Sweet  dicstnut,  iii.  1997. 

Yew.  iv.  2(f72. 
Landsca|)cs  figured.  See  the  list  in  Table  of  Con. 

t«>ntk,  clxiv. 
I.arrh,  rate  of  growth  of,  iv.  2354. 
Laurel  water,  li.  719. 
I.dvender  water,  to  make,  HL  1281. 
Legends  of  the  Abele.  Ui.  1643. 

Alder,  UL  IGKS. 


Rosemary,  iiL  1380. 
Rue.  i.  485. 
St  John's  wort,  L  SXi. 
Sycamore,  i.  418. ;  iv.  ±'>i'2. 
Sweet  bay,  UL  12<r7. 
!         Walnut,  iii.  1436. 
WiUow,  iii.  1463. 
Yew,  iv.  2066. 
Licts  dc  parliament,  iii.  1*>91. 
Lightning,  eflbct  of,  on  the  n.ik,  iii.  1819. 
,  Limc-s,  substitute  for,  iii.  1319. 
I  Liqueurs,  from  IVuit,  i.  .WJ.  ;   ii.  681.  G90.  697. 

789. 
I  Liquid  storax,  iv.  2051. 
I  Liquorice,  substitute  for.ii.  621. 

Locust  tree,  rapid  growth  of.  ii.  612. 
I  Luggics,  iL  4tf7. 

!  Luinhering  party  in  Canada,  iv.  211«i. 
Lungs  of  the  oak,  iiL  18.'i2. 
Lye  for  washing  linen,  ii.  574. 


Magnolia  of  Malllardidre,  i.  263. 

Magnolia  wall,  i.  264. 

Manna  of  Briuif  on,  iv.  2367. 

Manna,  trees  producing,  i.  4ia  ;  li.  616.  1246. 

Manx  ftirze,  iv.  2510. 

Maraschino,  ii.  697. 

Mastich,  iL  548.  560.   Substitute  for,  iv.  S605. 

Meat,  to  tender,  iii.  1368. 

Medical  uses  of  the  resinous  products  of  the  pine 

and  fir  teibe,  iv.  2126. 
Milky  sap,  planU  poMCMing,  L  409.  ;  ii.   553. ; 

iiL  im  1345.  1355.  1J6S. 
MUtletoe,   germination  of,  ii.   1064.      Mode  of 
propagating,     iv.    2571.      On   the  oak,    iii. 
1S31. 
!  MoreU.  iii.  1974. 
;  Mosque  of  Cordova,  wood  of.  iv.  2463. 

Moths,  to  keep  away.  iv.  8U57. 
I  Mount  Magnolia,  described  by  Bartrwn,  L  276. 
Mulberry,  edict  of  James  I.  respecting,  iii.  1345. 
Mode  of  gathering  the  leaves  for  silkworms, 
iii.  1355. 

N. 

Ntees,  why  to  called,  iii.  1426. 
Noggins,  ii.  4»7. 

Norfolk  beaufins,  to  prepare,  ii.  896. 
Nougat,  UL  1428. 
Nurse  trees,  iii.  18C0. :  — 
Larek,iv.  2373. 
SroWft  pine,  iii.  IROa 
Spruce  Br,  iv.  2305. 
Nut,  maggot  of,  iii.  2027. 
Nut  oiUii.  2IIM. 
Nut.  weevil  of,  UL  2027. 

Nuu,  kinds  of;  Ui.  2019.     QuaaUty  imported, 
iiL  90S1  ^^ 
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OiU  beech,  U.  1963." 

Oil  from  the  privet,  U.lSOa  ^,    ^ 

Oil  made  flnnn  the  cooe  of  Plmu  C4mbra,  it. 

SS79. 
Oil,  nut,  iU.  KOk 
Oil  of  rowmwr.  ilL  1J280. 
Oil  ofiweet  almonda,  il.  616. 
Oil  of  turpentine.  It.  S836. 
Oil  of  walnut*,  ill  14«». 
OiU  olive,  to  make.  ti.  IVH. 
Olivet,  tuteUtute  for,  iL  686. 
OUvee.  to  pickle,  II.  1207.    „      ^    ^.       ^       ,, 
Onruent  de  St.  Fiacie.   See  Grafting  day,  li. 

P. 

Pwinage,  Ui.  1747. 

Paper  birch,  use*  of;  iii.  1709. 

Puaguaf  tea,  mode  of  making,  ii.  5S0. 

Parfait  amour,  ii.  789.  „^      , 

Parterres  of  embraldenr  in  box.  111.  1SS7. ;  iv. 

8585. 
Peach  brandy,  ii.  681.  .    ^    ^  ,, 

Peiirt.  mode  of  obtaining  new  kinds,  by  Dr.  Van 

Mons,  11.882.  .,  ^„ 

Pears,  French,  mode  of  preserving,  ii.  883. 
Pc«n,  to  dry.  U.  883. 
Perry,  to  make.  ii.  884. 897. 
Pine*  and  firs,  cutttngs  of,  Iv.  2128. 
Pines  and  firs,  grafting,  iv.  8129. 
Pine  barrens,  iv.  Sin. 
Pine  forest  on  fire.  iv.  2137. 
Pinetums,  iv.  2180. 
Pinetums  of  Great  Britain,  tabular  view  of,  Iv 

2460.  

Pitch,  iv.  2125. 2175.  2222.  «flO. 
Pitch,  black,  iv.  2222. 
Pitch,  Burgundv,  iv.  2308. 
Plane  tree,  shade  of,  iv.  2IH7. 
Plane  tree,  wool  of.  iv.  2W5. 
Planting  tnm  poU,  i.  265. 
Planting  in  puddle,  i .  37 1 . 
Planting,  by  fixing  with  water,  i.  265. 
Poetry  on  the  Artnitus,  iL  1117. 

Beech,  iii.  1958. 

Bireh,  iii.  YKO. 

Furze,  ii.  574. 

Hazel,  iii.  8021. 

Holly,  ii.  512. 

Ling,  li.  1081. 

Oak,  iu.  1785. 

Walnut,  iii.  1431.  I 

Wayfaring  tree,  ii.  1035. 

Yew,  iv.  2U«3.  1 

Poisoning  planta,  i.  300. 

Poisonou*  trees  and  nhrubs,  1 .  2f?3. 476. 403. ;  li. 
54[>.  553.  555.  561.  5<"4.  010.  709. 719.  ;  Ui.  1267. 

ijue. 

PolenU,  to  make.  HI.  1996. 

Pomatum,  origin  of,  ii.  HI}6. 

Portable  house,  for  protecting  plants,  ii.  670. 

Port  wine  from  British  fruit,  ii.  6^d. 

Potash,  trees  producing,  i.  412. ;  ii.  572.  583. 596. 

1219.;  iii.  1480.  15S5. 1647. 
Pounce,  what  made  of,  iv.  "403. 
Protecting  by  gauze  or  bunting,  i.  CSO.     With 
mau,  i.  257.    By  straw  ropcH.  i.  •-'71J. 

Protecting  fVamc  for  pUnts,  iv.  y5.".l . 

Protecting  trees  and  shrubs,  i.  2«l.    364.    392. 
396. ;  ill.  wall,  1306. 

Protecting  roots.  I.  2iJ6. 

Prunes,  mode  of  prepanng,  U.  689.  _^ 

PruBsic  acid,  plants  producing,  il.  h/1.  «14. 

Public  walks,  trees  suitable  for,  I.  J68.  416.  418. , 
iii.  1,384. 1415. 16«.  _^ 

Pumping  of  the  larch,  Iv.  2385. 

Purple,  to  dye,  i.  427. 

Pyrale.  iii.  1999. 

PvroUgnou*  acid,  Iv.  2399. 

Pyrotechnic  clock,  258. 


Quass,  mode  of  making,  iv.  236 


Raising,  to  make,  iL  896. 818. 
Rakl,  the  liqueur  so  called,  li.  690. 
Ranging  timbers  In  Amerka, 


^_. .  iv.  2118. 

Rauiia  of  Grenotrie,  ii.  687. 

Red  oak  sUves,  IU.  1886. 

Red,  to  dye^  i.  530. 

Rdi^ous  ccremooici,  trees  lued  Id,  U.  501. 518. 


At  Cantcr- 


Vlth 


Alders,  lU.  1687. 

Apfde  trees,  ii.  908.  _ 

Arbutus,  in  the  BoC.  Gaid.  Edin.,  lw^575. 

Ash  trees,  il.  19SS. ;  iv.  SSH). 

Balsam  poplars,  ill.  1675. 

Beeches,  iii.  1954. 1970. 1976. 

Black  walnut.  iU.  1438. 

Buyukdlre  plane  tree,  iv.  «M8. 

cedars.  ^.^1104.  8485.  9SU>.  Of  Moant 
Lebiiiion,lv.9107  8411.  Visits  of  traveller* 
to,  iv.  8409.  _, 

Chestnuts,  remarkable  liL  1987.  198B.  Of 
Mount  Etna,  Ui.  1987. 

Cyiireu^*.  reniafUaUe,  It.  9466. 9C70. 

Deciduoui  cyt>r««n.  large  traea  o^  iv.  VtH. 

HawUiorni.ii  M1.1  lv.2Sa8. 
HomB,lL51i.   __  ^,^ 
Hi>rnb«»»i,  ill.  £007,8012. 
HorseChH^uti,  i.  466. 
iohtimvr*  willow,  iii.  1518. 
UiKbe*,  *¥,  2355, 
Lauft-i*,  IL7lff-  ^.^ 

Lkne  tTee»,a  371  ■  5  !▼•  2538. 
LoTjibariiy  poplin,  Iii.l670. 
Mulberry  tree*,  Ul  13*6.  1317. 
buTT,  U.  «SSe. 

Napoleon's  irillow,  Ui.  1511. 

Oaks,  III  1741. 1763.  1773.  1837. 
Joined  trunks,  Ui.  1781. 

Piar  trees,  11.881. 888. 

Pines  In  the  Canaries,  iv.  8863. 

PUne  trees,  Iv.  8038. 80«fi. 

PopUrs,  iU.  1654. 

Portugal  laurel,  IL  715. ;  iv.  9Sfi<>. 

Salisburias,  iv.  8099. 

Scotch  pines.lv.  2184. 

Silver  firs.  iv.  2337. 

Spruce  firs  at  the  Whim,  iv.  88 

Stone  inne  of  SaUettct,  iv.  8888 

Sycamores.  1.  419. ;  iv.  S54S. 

Walnut  trees,  iii.  1435. 

Willows,  ilL  1308.  1518. 1527. 

Yews,  iv.  206912073.8091. 

Zclknua,  iii.  1411. 
Resin.    See  Rosin. 
Rcninous  products  of  the  pine  and  fir  tribes,  iv. 

2125.2174,2221. 
Rheumatism,  cures  for,  I.  268.  488 ;  iU.  1267. 
Rhododendron,  honey  of,  ii.  il:,*2. 
Rockwork,  planU  for,  i.  313.  .'336  348.  3^9,  ¥ti. 
402. ;  U.  B<8.  583.  601.  6lH.  &».  800    966.;  in. 
12.iS.  1277, 1278,12K7-  l.i09.  1313 
Rosariums,  U.  7!H. ;  iv.  2561. 
Rose  Acacia,  mode  of  training,  ii.  628. 
Rose,  architectural,  ii.  793. 
Rose  garden  ii.  793. 
Rose.liistory  of,  ii.  785. 
Rose,  InsecU  on,  to  destroy,  li.  809. 
Rose  of  Lancaster.  U.  761. 
Rose,  mode  of  drying  the  peuls.  IL  787.  788. 
Rwe  pink.  H.  681. 
Rose  plantaUons,  H.  786,  787, 788. 
Rose-water,  ii.  788.  79a 
Rose  wall,  U.  Sft). 
Roses,  arcades  of,  ii  797. 
Roses,  attar  of.  IL  789. 
Roses.  haskcU  of,  iL  800. 
Roses,  best  collections,  u.  750. 
Roses,  budding  the,  li.  802. 
Roses,  climbing,  ii.799. 
Roses,  conserve  of,  iL  789. 
Roses,  essence  of,  ii.  789. 
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hrfgei  of,  IL  7SJa 
Rom,  honpy  of,  li.  Ttk^ 
IUmm,  oil  oK  It-  Ifia. 
RoMt,  pATMMA  rodA  for  training;  iL  799. 
Rotes,  pfunlnff,  11.  807. 
Rom*,  replBiitInK,  kt.  ed£. 
Row*,  ipirit  or,  ii.  7^9. 
ROMS,  itsudAfd.  \L  mj.  fm. . 
Rotet,  iwe«tine«t  of,  U,  TSa 
RoMC,  traiiunKi  li-  7^91  809. 
RoMt,  undergrowth  at,  IL  790l 
Rowt,  TineRor  of,  U,  7S8. 
RoMtte.  why  h  cmllixl,  IJ.  793. 
Rosin,  kwjri,  iv.  £SI9 
Rosin,  mode  orpmwring,  ir.  2185.  SE21. 
Rosin  of  A'b\e»  Do6glas^,  It.  aaSD. 
Rosin,  yellow,  ir.  9222. 
Rue,  uses  of,  L  485. 


SaboU,  to  nuke.  iiL  1961. 
Sacred  trees,  L  15. 

Atlantuf,  i.  4ga 

Deodar  Cedar,  iv.  84891 

Mexican  flr,  ir.  8940. 

OalM,  Chaonian,  ill.  1783. }  among  the  Celto, 
ill.  1758. ;  as  land  mark*,  iiL  178U ;  ever- 
green,  Hi.  1901. 

Pine,  iT.  8263, 
Sallcine,  iiL  1459. 
Sallctum,  ilL  1477. 
Salt,  pipes  for,  UL  138L 
SandaLwood,  IiL  1413. 
Sap  green,  mode  of  making,  II.  538. 
Sassafras  root,  L  858. 
Savemake  Forest,  UL  1798. 
Scarlet  leaves,  plants  producing  them  In 
L  405.  418.  ^. :  iL  519.  553. ;  It.  SU5i. 
Scenting  Unen,  i.  858. 
SctMytus  destrdctor,tiL  1387. 
Sea  coast,  trees  suitalde  for.  L  418, 
Sea  shore,  trees  fit  for,  IiL  1901 
Seeds  tenacious  of  life,  L  899. 
Senna,  leaves  used  for,  L  4f>S. 

Plant  producing,  il  66IX 

Sutwtitute  for,  IL  63a 
Shaky  wood.  iiL  1999.  SUOft 
Sherliet,  to  make,  i.  37& 
Shingles,  description  of.  It.  8884. 
Ship-buildlng,  history  of,  iiL  1740. 
Shoemaker's  wax,  composition  of,  iv.  8187. 
Silkworms,  to  feed,  iU.  135a  136&  136t.  136& 
Silver  fir,  vitalitv  of  the  Btumps  of.  It.  8107.  8333. 
Sirop  de  Oroseille,  iL  t)7& 
Skewers,  iL  4!)7. 
Slide  of  Alpnach,  iv.  8115. 
Sloughing,  shrubs  which  will  produce  L  8331 
Spanuh  fly.  iL  18U1.  1884. 

Spirituous  liquors  frum  trees,  L  858.  894^  89& ; 
iL  5S<i  543.  558.  56a  681.  690.  6U7.  7ia  7ii  78a 
884.  896.  1119.  119a  ;  iiL  l.'UA. 
Sports  of  All  Hallow  E'en,  11. 9Ut 
Spruce  twer,  mode  of  maklns,  ir.  8315k 
Suke*  of  oak  found  in  the  Tbames,  IiL  174& 
Stocks  for  magnolias,  I.  883. 

For  peaches,  iL  678L 

For  plums,  iL  6!J0. 

For  roses,  li.  783L 
Storax,  mode  of  gathering,  IL  118& 
Strasburg  turpentine,  mode  of  preparing.  It.  8335. 
Sycamore,  germination  of,  i.  415. 
Sycophant,  origin  of,  iiL  130& 
Sugar  fk-om  the  cooes  ofPlnus  L^mbert^diM,  It. 

8891. 
Sugar  fWnn  the  ftiehsia.  It.  1567. 
Sugar,  mode  of  preparing  fVom  the  maple,  L  413. 
Sugar,  trees  and  shrubs  from  which  it  u  made,  L 
369  4ia  413.  417.  481  4fi9. ;  IL  6^  1133. ;  iv. 
W9L8667. 

T. 

Tables  of  citron  wood  of  the  Ramans,  iv.  847a 

Tamarinds,  substitute  for,  iL  657. 

Tanning,  bark  fit  for.  1.  3US.  465.  498. ;  li.  540. 

553.596.  687.  1065.  1183. 1819. ;  iii.  1459.  1647. 

1(153.  1681.  1785.  1789.  1870.   1883.  1886.  1880. 

19tt.  ii«l. }  iv.  2194. 2838. 896S.  8373. 

8 


Tanning  In  America,  iii.  1879. 1883. 1886. 1889. 
Tar,  best  from  the  Scotch  pine.  It.  8174. 

of  preparing,  iv.  8185.  8174. 8859. 
Tea,  substitutes  fbr,  U.  686. ;  Iii.  1577.  1391.}  It. 

8567. 
Teapot  bandies,  U.  510. 
Tendering  meat,  iU.  1368. 
Thickets  of  bramblM,  use  of  in  landscape-gaidai. 

ing,  ii.  745. 
Thyrsus  of  Bacchus,  Iv.  2118. 
Timber  in  single  oaks,  iii.  1777. 
Tobacco,  substitute  for,  li.  554. 
Topiary-work,  1.489. ;  ii.  530. 787.  873. }  iU.  1200. 

1333. 1339.  134a ;  iv.  8013. 8078. 8454.  2487. 
Toys,  wood  for.  i.  368. 417. 
Transplanting  large  trees,  i.  370. 
Trees  and  shrubs  considered  liotanieally,  1.811. 
Trees  and  shrubs  considered  pictorially.  1. 193. 
Trees  and  shrubs  considered  with  reference  to 

man,  L  819. 
Trees  and  shrubs,  economical  history  of,  i.  228. 
Trees  and  shrubs,  history  and  geography  of,  1. 15.- 
Trees  and  shrubs  indigenous  to  BriUin,  L  90. 
lYees  and  shTubs  introduced  by  the  Unmans,  L  98: 
Trees  and  shrubs  introduced  in  modem  times,  i. 

35. 
Trees  and  shrubs  known  to  the  ancients,  i.  15. 
Trees  and  shrubs,  literature  of,  i.  187. 
1  rees  and  shruto,  study  of,  i.  198. 
Trees  and  shrubs  of  Asia,  Africa,  America,  and 

AustralU,L178. 
Trees  and  shrubs  of  the  Continent  of  Europe,  I. 

132. 
Trees  of  the  Egrptians.  1. 15. 
Trees  baTlng  the  heart  and  sap  wood  alike,  11. 

875.  -r  . 

Trenails,  li.  614. 
Truflles,  iii.  1974. 
Tunbridge  ware.  iii.  1335. 
Turkish  cemetery,  iv.  8469. 
Turpentine,  ii.  547.  i  Iv.  8125. 2335. 8SS9. 8367. 
Turpentine,  Chian,  U.  547. 
TurpenUne,  Cyprus,  II.  547. 
inirpentine,  mode  of  collecting  in  America,  It. 

8859. 
Turpentine,  Strasburg,  iv.  8335. 
Turpentine,  Venice,  iv.  8867. 

U. 
Unguentum  populeum,  how  composed,  iU.  1654^ 


Valonia,  use  of  in  dying,  UL  1808. 

Varnish,  Japan,  il.  553. 

Varnish,  masUch,  ii.  548. 

Verandas,  to  cover,  i.  233. 834. 837. 

Venice  turpentine,  mode  of  obtaining.  It.  8367. 

SubsUtute  for,  Iv.  2884. 
Vinegar,  il.  560. 
Vines  trained  on  elms,  ill.  1381, 1382. 

W. 

Wall,  consmrvatiTe,  t.  280.  KH.  392. 396. 

Wall  for  camelHas,  i.39S. 

WaU  for  helianthemums.  i.  349. 

Wall  for  magnolias,  1. 864. 

Wall  for  oranges  and  lemons,  1.  996, 

Wall  for  roses,  ii.  800. 


Walnut  timber,  to  prepare,  III.  1427. 

Walnut,  to  graft,  lit.  1432. 

Wassail  bowl,  li.  901. 

Wax  firom  the  candleberry  myrtle,  It.  205B. 

Whips,  mode  of  making,  ill.  1867. 

While  balsam  of  Peru.  iv.  9051 . 

WiU  pigeons,  ill.  1889. 

Willows,  fimccs  of,  ilL  1476L 

Willows  fbr  baskets,  iii.  1468. 

Willows  tm  hoops,  IiL  I4A7. 

Willows,  peeling  of,  Ui.  1470. 

Willows,  plantations  of,  iii.  1456. 

Willows,  rapid  growth  of.  Ui.  15S6. 

Wine-casks,  iU.  1881. 1H».  1991. 

Wbtman's  wood.  iU.  1757. 1786. 1837. 1839. 

Witches  and  Demons,  shrubs  supposed  to 

away,  i.  997. 
K 
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Witchli  butter,  ill.  18SS. 

Wood-engraring ,  Hi.  1335. 

'Wood  ne«  er  worm-eaten,  iil.  1411.  " 

Wood,  ornamental,  I.  412. 486.  4S1. 400.49a  ;  U. 

fifie.  5W>.  658.  698. 703. 708, 709.  H19.  Vm. ;  IH. 

1364.  1380. 1400. 1415. 1419. 1487. ;  iv.  8040. 3046. 

9061.9085. 
Woodpecker,  It.  TOO.    Why  called,  In  America. 

carpentenM,  lii.  If  96. 
Woods,  natural  •ucocition  ot,  ir.  2135. 
Wycfa,  derivation  of,  iii.  1381. 


Yellow  juice,  i.  855. ;  U.  551. 553. 
Yellow  leavH  in  autumn,  1.  405.  418.  47&i  U. 
566.  i  iii.  9084. 


Ydlow  morocco,  mode  of  tannli^  and  dying,  II. 

533. 
Yellow  rote,  htatory  of;  ii.  757. 
Yellow  KMi^  eompoeitioa  of,  Ir.  8127. 
Yellow,  to  dye,  i.  8S9. 302.  907. 465.  ;  U.  5S2  597. 

564. 583. 596. 621. 687.  I08&  ;  U.  IS6«.  1437.  U8S. 

8009. 
Yewt  in  churchyafdf,  ir.  SOTO. 
Yew,  largeat.  It.  8069. 
Yew,  poiiionout  nature  of;  It.  tOflSL 
Yoke  tree  of  the  anclenta,  ir.  8007. 
Yucca  ftarcb,  iv.  8581. 

Z. 

.ii.ego. 
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The  name*  here  collected  ate  excIudTe  of  the  botanical  authoriHet  given  with  the  tclentiflc  nam 
for  the  nuMt  part,  of  the  names  of  authon,  the  titles  of  whose  books  are  giren  In  ooatieaian 
names.  The  names  in  this  index  are  collected  fhmi  the  general  text,  and  chiefly  Ihim  the  hM. 
p.  1.  to  83a,  and  fhim  the  statistics.  We  had.  with  immense  labour,  noted  down  every  paae 
same  name  occurred ;  but,  after  having  completed  the  index  in  MS.  in  this  way,  we  fiNuid  the 

pages  after  many  of  the  names  so  great,  that,  had  we  printed  them,  the  index'vrould  h«v*  c 

nearly  double  its  present  length,  without  being  proportionately  useful.    Welresolved,  thcreTore,  to 
ourselves  to  a  reference  to  one  page  after  each  name,  and  that  page  the  one  where  the  name  fir 
To  give  some  idea  of  the  length  to  which  this  index  would  have  extended,  had  we  introduoed 


ftam  the  hktorical  pai^ 


!  pages,  we  may  mention  that  the  Flitwick  Arboretum  Is  referred  to  in  fifty 
Ooldwmtn  Artwretum,  in  nearly  sixty  places;    the  Hackney  Artwretum,  under  that 
seventy  places:  and  under  the  name  o/  Messrs.  Loddiges's  collection,  in  upwards  of  150 


dUtacot  piMoes;  the 

i  the 


after  thei 


the  number  of  places  where  it  oocun. 


AARoir,  p.  8406. 

Abb£Berlfcxe,247a 

Abbey  of  Pommiers,  1970. 

Abbott,  18(«. 

Abbott  and  Smith,  I89SL 

Abbotabury  Castle,  6(>1 

Abbot's  Wood,  1750. 

Abel,  Dr.,  991. 

Abereom  Priory,  8284^ 

Abercrombie,  Mr.,  8a 

Aberdeen,  105. 

Aberdeen,  Earl  of,  819a 

Aberdour,  1402. 

AberfeMie,  769. 

Abemethy,  8166. 

Abemethy  Pine  Forest,  2165. 

Aberpergwm,  184U. 

Abraham,  1720. 

AbreM^he,  M.,  253!;. 

Absalom,  1720. 

Academus,  2038. 

Acapuico,  1948. 

Achilles.  947. 

Ackworth,  1841. 

AcUnd.  Sir  T.D.,  1651 

Adam,  1SB2. 

Adam.  Sir  Fred.,  2328. 

Adam,  Wm.,  S3U5. 

Adanaon,  SGH. 

Adanton,  Madame  AgYai,  138L 

Adare,  1227. 

Addison,  54. 

A.  De  C,  164. 

Adnam,  Mr.,  145P. 

Adonis,  791.  l»5a 

iCUian,  8037. 

JEncaf,962L 

Sylvius,  1889. 


Agamemnon,  8039. 

Agardh,  Dr.,  15«. 

Agricola,  82. 

Agricultural  Academy,  Stockholm, 

Agrippa,  Empress,  1957. 
Afcholu,  717. 
Algle,  1851. 

Aiba.Blarquessor,854S. 
Ainslie,  8396. 
AinsUe.  Mr.,  93^ 
Airlle  CasUe,  430. 
Airthrev  Castle.  419. 
Alton.  W.  T.,  75. 
Alx,  1287. 
Ajax,  1643. 
AllMiny,  1152. 
Albert  Durer,  1336. 
Albert! .  Leon,  24^. 
Aibertini  and  Schweinltx,  8149. 
Alcester,  1396. 
Alcimon,  9Si. 
Aldborouffh,  94a 
AldclifT  Hall,  419. 
Aldenham  Abbey,  23ia 
Aldsworth  Churchyard,  SQOl. 
Aleppo,  iiaa 
Alexander,  1351. 
Alexander,  Emperor,  181.    . 
Alexander  the  Great,  9406. 
Alexandria,  1813. 
Alfort,  651. 
Alfi^  176a 
Algiers,  587. 
Allentown,  1883. 
Allcsley,  1488. 
Allesley  Rectory,  1511. 
Allioni,  S47. 
AUonville,  177JL 
Alloa,  S309L 


AHoa  Hotuc!,  ]65Sl 
Alnwick  Castle^  8551. 
Alpaaeb.Blid«or,Sl]S. 
Alpaka,159. 
Alrwfbrd,  41A 


Alten,  l&H. 
Alton  Towers,  9S 
Alva,  1797. 
Amadan,792. 
Ambleside,  19S7. 
Arobleton,  769. 


Amherst,  9008. 
Amherst,  Earl,  245. 
Amherst,  Lady,  8535. 
Amiens,  1379L 
Amiisa,607. 
Amman,  Dr.,  8L 
AiDTDohD^,  14a 
Amouraux.  M.,  SSQ, 
Amphbaraiia,  tmu 
ADwhitodiiuu  SBB. 
Ainp^ilt  Park,  401. 
Arofiton  Hall,  *it7. 
ATDnvih  I'jutic?,  IW. 

Anacrftjn.  7^1. 
Ajicuii  M&rtius,  1T4S, 
.inderifla,  I74i* 
And«ruAch,^114. 
AndcMDn,  A  ,  Kits. 
AlifJcrson,  Dr.,  SSS. 
A isdptsoii.,  Mr,,  1868, 
Aiuleinoii,  G.,  2».  15SSL 15S. 
Anilcrtoii,  W,,  74. 

Andorre,V^leyof,1907. 
Andover.  1751. 

ABdNWa,Jamflg,9087. 
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Andrews,  John,  20fi7. 
Andrew*.  C.  J.,  20b7, 
AndromcdA,  1105. 
Androvandus,  1S7. 
Ancurin,  1749. 
Angers,  1843. 
An^U,  M.,228S. 
Anjou,  1116. 
Ankcrwyke,  2076. 
Anna  Bolcyn,  3076. 
Annaberg,  2539. 
Annat  Garden,  2351. 
Anthony,  791. 
Antibcs,  £2J4. 
Antioch,  1121). 
Antoniniu,  478. 
Antrando,  1992. 
Antrim  Castle,  109. 
Antuco,  24.36. 
Antwerp,  144. 
Apalachicola,  S536. 
Ap  Gwyllim,  David,  S079. 
Apollo,  791. 

Apollo,  Temple  of,  at  Utica,  9106. 
Apuleius,  1u23. 
Aragon,  587. 
Arambaro,  1949. 
Artwla,  1639. 
Arbigland,  91.  101. 
Arboretum*,  or  contidenUe  col- 
lections :  — 

Alton  Towers,  129. 

Arundel  Castle,  1S9. 

Austin's,  Glasgow,  132. 

Backhouse's,  York,  ISl. 

Bagshot  Park,  129. 

Barton  Hall,  129. 

Belsay  Castle,  129. 

Berlin  Botanic  Garden,  151. 

Bicton,  129. 

Biebrlch  Grand- Ducal  (Botanic 
Garden,  152. 

Birmingham  Bot  Oard.,  130. 

Bishop  Stoke  Vicarage,  1S9. 

Blenheim,  127. 

Boynton,  129. 

Brown's,  Perth,  l.'S. 

BrUck  on  the  Leytha,  15a 

Buchanan's,  Camberwell,  131. 

Buchanan  and  Oldroyd's,  301 

Caledonian  Hort.  Soc.,  130. 

Camberwell,  850. 

Carclew,  129. 

Carlrruhe,  152. 

Charleville  Forest,  12* 

ChaUworth,  129. 

Chcshunt,  129. 

Chi*wick.2()8. 

Cobharo  Hall.  129. 

Colchester  Botanic  Garden.  130. 

Cunningham's,  Liverpool,  131. 

Dalhousie  Castle,  129. 

Dcfudenc,  129. 

I)e  jflagneville's,  M.,  139l 

Dessau,  153. 

Dickson's,  Chester.  131. 

Dickson's,  Edinburgh,  13S. 

Donald's,  Goldworth,  131. 

Donsueschingen,  152. 

Dornbach.  150. 

Dresden  BoUiitc  Garden,  151. 

Dropmore,  129. 

Drumlanrig,  129. 

Dumont  dc  Courset's,  M.,  139. 

Dunrobin,  129. 

Eiscnsiadt,  IW. 

Endsleigh  Cottage,  189. 

nitwick  House,  129.  (and  in  fifty 
other  places). 

Fonthill  Alibev,  128. 

Foreign    Institute,    Stockholm, 
155. 

Glakgow  Botanic  Garden,  130. 

Glasnevin,  131 

Goldworth,  'JS.  (and  in  53  other 
places). 

Gordon  Castle,  129. 


Atboretunu  —  eontinved. 
Oottingen,  151. 
Hackney.  5U8.  (and  in  66  other 

places). 
Hadersdorf,  15a 
Hafton,  1S9. 
Harbke,  151. 
Heidelberg  CasUe,  151. 
HeWs  Nursery,  150. 
Hcrrenhauscn,  151. 
High  Clere,  129. 

Harrison's,  W.,  Cheahunt,  1528. 
Hull  Botanic  Garden.  130. 
HyUnds,  129. 
Inverleitb,  130. 

Ivoy's,  Bl,  near  Bordeaux,  139. 
Jardine  Hall,  189. 
Josephine's,  Empress,  Malmai. 

son.  139. 
Kew,    7.    (and  in)  thirty  other 

places). 
King  of  the  French'a,  Neuilly, 

138. 
Knight's,    Mr.,    King's   Boad, 

CheUca,131. 
Lafilnrt's,  Baron,  153. 
Lanarrais's,  General.  139. 
Larmiuat's,  M.  De,  Forest  of 

FontaineUeao,  140. 
Latham  House,  189. 
Lawson's,  Edinburgh,  131. 
Lee's,  Hammersmith,  131. 
Liverpool  Botanic  Garden,  190. 
Loddiges's,  Hackney.  &  (and   in 

155  other  places). 
London  Horticultural  Society's, 

Chjswick,  6. 
Luscombe,  129. 
Luxemburg,  150. 
Mamhead.  129. 

Manchester  Botanic  Garden,  130. 
Mere  Cottage,  189. 
Met!  BoUnic  Garden,  140. 
Milferd,  4?7. 

Millers's  Bristol  Nursery,  131. 
Montbron's,  M.  le  Comte  de,  139. 
Montpelier  Botanic  Garden.  140. 
Munich  BoUnic  Garden.  151. 
Muakau,  151. 

Newman's,  Chichester.  131. 
Northumberland's.  Duke  of,  7. 
Nymphenburg,  151. 
Oakham  Park,  129. 
Osborne's,  Fulham,  131. 
Page's,  Southampton,  131. 
Pappenheim's.  Baron,  Coombe 

la  ViUe,  139. 
Paris  Botanic  Garden,  140.  ', 
Pesth  BoUnic  Garden,  150. 
Pfauen  Insei,  151. 
Pope's,  Birmmgham,  131. 
Purser's  Cross,  2U8. 
Rogers's,  Southampton,  131. 
llr.-.  ..  ;.  ^     ■.  .  .;:crisof,ljH. 

It't«»rii*U-ni  iiUiMTi',  i.'.'i, 
fiD«^F9L)l»l  4  NurMTJf',  IfiO. 
-S*n*  Sc.ucl,  ISl. 
Schi-nhthrt;  )»v 

SbL-flk-M  Bf-taJHc  Gardefl,  130. 
}]kirvii>)r'ir  lJrt>rpui>|,  l^t. 
SumerfunJ  Hall,  m, 
£k>ulaiiKe  ftiidiEi>,  SI,  rnnnaat 

uii  the-  SL-m^f  V^ 
bi.  Mary's  liit:,  mi. 
htivihuTg  tUrtafui-  Oar^i'ii,  l|n. 
Syon,7  ;  jii<J  ifi  toany  cither  pUrea. 
lehiirhasrwrt's.  AiUrsiral,  ScAaws, 

IJU. 
Terenurc,  199. 
Toeplitz,  1.0U. 

Toulon  BoUnic  Garden,  140. 
Trinity  College  Botanic  Garden, 

Tschoudi's,  M.  le  Baron,  Colum- 

biftre,  rJ9. 
Upton,  SU). 

Vienna  L'nivert.  Bot.  Oard.,  15a 
BK  2 


Arboretumi — eontimied. 

Vilmorln'a.  M.,  Barres,  1991 

Wardour  Castle,  189. 

Webb's,  P.  B.,  131. 

Weber's.  Lieut,  Dresden,  151. 

West  Dean,  189. 

White  Knights,  127. 

Wilhelmshoe,  at  Cassd,  158L 

Woburn  Abber,  129. 

Wodzieki's,  Count,  at  Nieids. 
r     vicdz,  near  Cracow,  815. 

WdrliU,  153. 

Young's,  Epsotn,  131. 

Young  and   Penny's,   Millbrd, 

Archangel,2352. 

Archdall.  Ralph.  1778. 

Ardgowan,  570. 

Ardkinglaas,  89. 

Ardross,  21 8& 

Argenteuil.  1369. 

Argostoli,  2387. 

Argyle,  Archibald  Duke  of,  54. 

Argyll,  Gea  Wm.  Campbell,  Duk« 

of,  92. 
Arjg7]l,  Marquett  of,  9S. 
Arfo,  1942. 
AristoUe,  1S7. 
Aristomachus,  589.      ' 
Arley.  250. 
Arley  Hall,  253. 
Armiasau,  2111. 
Amiston.  1967. 
Armstrong.  98. 
Arnold's  Vale,  1G86. 
Amot,  95. 
Arran,  1084. 
Arthur,  Prince.  1747. 
Anenii*,  iWH, 
AruiideJ.  l^S. 
AruifMlel  and  Surrey,  Thoi.  Eari 

of,  717. 
AruDdd  Caltlt^  m»* 
AruiiJci,  Cciii]taMaf,7l7* 
Amn<llvL,  Lord,  §1 
AH-d]i>n,  \2ii:L 
Ascham,  Hoger.  S070. 
Ai)ibumh«]o  Place,  «tg7- 
Ashbi'  Cannnij  1777* 
Aihhy  ChuTchyaftt.  20^ 
Ailihir,  Owrge,  S413. 
JiaUb'j,  W'm.'iiUi. 
Ash  by,  Wiiliam  Ashby,  9419. 
Ashhtirit,  Sir  W.,  «d4. 
A«hk7  I'aTk,7l. 
Ailuiinle,  Mr..5t3. 
AihhiLifc  Ptrk,  3S^ 
A4.htt[-jiii.  .J71, 
AviJilon.  \KT7. 
AtJiiun  :^loE]y,  1519. 

AUlanta,  9JU. 

Athenseus,  95L 

Athens,  2U38. 

Athol,  2334. 

Athol.  Duke  of,  1817. 

Athol,  John  Duke  of.  S359l 

Athol  House,  2397. 

Atkins,  Sir  Robert,  1999. 

Atkinson,  Mr.,  1738. 

Atur,  792. 

Atterburv,  BUhop  of,  24061 

Atys,  21&. 

Aubrey,  25. 

Auchincruive,  fOOl. 

Audibert,  M.,8888. 

Aodley  End.  655. 

Audouin.  M.,  1589. 

Augcrius,  Baron  dc  Burbeck,  lf7. 

Augsburg,  1810. 

Augustine,  2U71. 

Augustus,  .%5. 

Aurrlian,  1.'151. 

Aurora.  791. 

Austin,  Mr..  757. 

Austria,  £aip«ror  of;  I4& 
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ATic»niui,788, 1661.  91891 
Aviemore,  1115. 
Avignon,  1370. 
AvitiM,  1780. 
Avondale  Park,  9995. 
Aswa.  JoMph  NIcboLu,  5M. 


Baal,  Bd,  or  YiaouL  1759. 

Babbington.  Mr.,  1118. 

Babicome.S5a 

Babylon.  1006. 

Babylon,  Oanknt  d;  MSa 

Baccbiu,791. 

Bacheller,  46*. 

Back.  Captain,  194. 

Backhouae,  Jama,  186. 

BackhouM,  Thomaa,  186. 

Backleton  Cburchyard,  90S8. 

Bacon,  Lord,  94L 

Bacon,  Mr.  Stephen,  81. 

Baden,  147. 

Baden,  Qrand  Duke  at,  147. 

Baden.   William     Margrave  of, 

147. 
Badmlnitton.  1440 
BagateHe,  9097- 
Bagdad,  681. 
Baginton,  177% 
Bagot,  Lord,  1769. 
Bagot's  MiU.  140S. 
Bagot't  Park.  1769. 
Bagot,  Sir  Walter.  1402. 
Bagahot  Park,  4ia  (and  S9  other 


Baikel,919. 

Baillie,  George,  102. 

Bain.Dr„2S4. 

Baittord,  1977. 

B^jaset  II.,  179. 

Baker.  W.  A.,  9190. 

BalbU.  2555. 

Balcarraa,  9067. 

Balder,  ApoOo,  48. 1092. 

Baleine,  fs6. 

Balfour,  Dr..  4& 

Ballabagb.  940. 

Balle,  Robt.  1902. 

Balllndallock,  SI90l 

Ballock  Castle,  91. 

Ballogic,  170». 

BaUybeg,  2184. 

Ballygannon,  515. 

Ballyieady.  487.  (and  16  other  re- 
ferences). 

Balniddery,  1033. 

Baltimore,  288. 

Bampton.  83L 

Banate.  2iQ5. 

Banbury,  2072. 

Banbury,  Henry,  832. 

Bancroft.  Dr.,  1887. 

Bangor,  112. 

Bangor,  ViMX>unt,  112. 

Banitter,  239. 

Baniiter,  Rev.  John,  4t. 

Banks,  Sir  JoMph,  82.  (and  94  other 
references). 

Bannockbum  Wood,  70a 

Banqueri,  22ia 

Barandam,695. 

Barbauld,  Mrs.,  1118. 

Barb«,  2157. 

Barclay,  Robt  S4S.  841  1099. 

Bargally,  91. 

Barganny,  920. 

Baril,  1975. 

Bariarg,  1779. 

Bariarg,  Lord,  1779. 

Barker,  D.,  1770. 

Barking  Churchyard,  1759. 

Barlow,  618. 

Berne,  372. 

Bame  Elmi,  1195. 

Barnes,  616. 

Bamet,  Mr.  833. 

Bamton,  84^ 


Bamton  HaO,  1841. 
Bamton  House,  1991 
Ba»n,  140i3L 
Baron,  Lord,  107. 
Baron's  Court,  593. 
Baron,  Mr.,  904. 
Barratt,  Dr.,  1457. 
Barrdler,  t41& 

Banes,  139,  (and  18  other  plaoea). 
Barrie|l592.  ^^ 

Barridre  de  ChaiDot,  51& 
Barrington,  Dalnat,  91. 
Barrington,  Lady,  1783L 
Barrow,  Mr.,  9431. 
Barry  Cornwall,  164S. 
Barton,  238. 
Bartram,  John,  81. 
Bartram,  W.,  U. 
Barwood  Park,  2291 
Basil.  2538. 
BasiUleiffh,  2181 
BAsle,  161.  697. 
Basset,  Lady,  2216. 
Bastaid,  E.  P.,  39ft 
Bastia,  685. 
ille 


^ .  de  Maqdelot,  M.,  9452. 

Bateman,  Richard,  8L 

Bates,  Ralph,  1783w 

Bateson,  Sir  Robert,  49. 

Bath,  71. 

Bath's,  Bfarquctt  of;  Plantatkmf, 

216a 

Bathsheba,  1463. 

Bathuntt.  964. 

BaUAeld,  9359. 

Batteraea,  1347. 

Bauds,  2U61 

Baudrillart,  491. 

Bauhin,236. 

Bauhin,  C,  505. 

Bauhin,  J.,  890. 

BaumaiiU,  M..  9AS. 

Baurogartcn,  Dr.,  1210. 

Bavaria,  l<'n. 

BaxterTW.,  119. 

Baxter,  W.  H.,  148L 

Bayforbury,  2190. 

Bayle,  1720l 

Bayonne,  1731. 

Bayswater,  799. 

Beaconsfldd,  18391 

Beaoonsfield,  Churchyard  at,  9081. 

Beardstone,  285. 

Bear  Wood,  419. 

Beaton,  Mr.  D.,  943L 

Beatrice,  1U44. 

Beatson,  General,  1511. 

Beauchamp  Parsonage,  667. 

Beaudesert  Park,  1769L 

Beaufort,  Duchess  of,  1440. 

Beaufort,  Duchess  of,  51. 

Bcaulieu  Abbey,  1383. 

Beauiieu,  1221. 

Beaumont  and  Fletcher,  ld5& 

Beauvais,  9285. 

Bcaverdam,  136& 

Rechttein.  2143. 

Beck  ford,  Mrs.,  63. 

Beckford,  William,  12& 

Beckmann,  147. 

Beddington,  962. 

Bede,  478 

Bedford,  1839. 

Bedford,  America.  2191 

Bedford,  Duke   of.   5&   (and  90 

other  references). 
Bedford,  John  Duke  of,  2183. 
Bedington,  395. 
Beech  Woods,  1037. 
Beechworth  Castle,  200a 
Beertheba,  1720.  8491. 
Beeston,  Dr.,  68. 
Beiar,  1062. 
Beldse,  Abb^,  IGSi 
Belfast,  516. 
Belgiosa,  1670. 
Bell,  John,  83L 


BcUiooe,  900a 

Belloniua.  9405. 

Belmont,  1957. 

Bdon,  197. 

Belsay,S190L 

Belvoir  Caatle,  419. 

BelvoirPuk,]l& 

Binarque,  91681 

BoneSeld.  17e6L 

Ben  Joaaon,  17fi2. 

Ben  Lawers,  1157. 

Ben.na.BuindL  9164. 

Bennet,  Mr.,  fe. 

Bennett,  George,  SIOI. 

Brnni-tt,  the  Hon.McmsOlw J5B 

UtMitlum,  CL,  lOia- 

]l4H}JUCk,  Mr.,  41. 

BeH<l«,  lfi97. 

M.,  945S, 


Berkeley,  Dr.,  9I9S. 
Berkfley,  Mr*..  l&Ta 
Bi^rki-lfT,  Rev.M,  J,,Ma 
Brrkolcy  StnwC,  Ifisi 
rk-rkji*!.'!!,  1%SS. 
llerliMe.  Alitoe,  SI  00. 
berttn,  161. 
Berlandier,  S72. 
Bernard  de  Juaaiea.  137. 
Bernard.  Bl,  136a 
Berne,  16L 
Bern  Wood,  1756L 
Bcrtfaema,  Ludovioou  757. 
Bertrmnd.  M.,  1511. 
Berytes,  laSL 
Bcschierai,  9ftl«. 
Bessa,l8a 
Besser,674. 
Betehworth 
Beukelson.  I4S7. 
Bewdlv  Forest,  914a 
Bewick,  Be^iamiii,  83L 
Bicton.299. 
Bideford,  1746. 
Biebeistein.  935. 
Bipbrieh,  laa.         .t 
DicU  399. 
H.ervlict.  14OT. 
Bigtl*w,  Pro^tfor,«79L 
Uiggip,  a.,  1320, 

nifg*.  Sir.,  *waL 

Bi^non,  Abh&.  ISSei 

UiiliTiRtDn,  WJ»l 

Ttin^eld  Wood,  1TM. 

BiTininjr  Wood,  IflS. 

»!!>>,  i^m. 

BirrH  Wood,  ITOai 

l?irkl:vii,t,  mr  Bin-bUlid,  1782. 

i-  .    .  .  /.Ain,  130L 

Birse,  95801 

Bishop  Auckland,  1688: 

Bishop,  Mr.,  2301. 

Bishop,  Thomas,  91901 

Bishop  Stoke  ^ 

Bishoptan,4igL 

Biskerrr.Mll. 

Blackadder,  W..  995& 

Blackburn,  Jobn,  2189. 

Blackbume,Mr.,5a 

Blackdown  HouWk  UTOL 

Black  Forest,  152. 

Blackball,  509. 

Blackrooor,  1758. 

Black  Mountain,  8SI4. 

Black  Notley,  Sl 

Blackwall,  1641. 

Blackwood,  Mis^  fiOOBL 

Blaikie.  Mr.,  IS&* 

BUir,4ia  (and  18  other  nfieitBeei). 

Blair,  Adam,  2353. 

Blair  Drummood.  94. 

Blair,  T.,  9401/^ 

Blair,  Sir  David  Hunter,  SML 

Blairlogle,4aL9l86. 


Blairquban,  9S49L 
Blake.  Mr.,  61 
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Bbkie,  kr.,  468. 
Bbrndford.  1758. 
Blandford,    Marauott,    Duke    of 

Marlborough,  ^12. 
Blenheim  Park,  70. 
Blithefleld,  1365. 
Bleckley,  1778. 
Blorofleld,  BUbop,  43L 
Blume,  ll7a 
BIjrtbefield,  900. 
Boban,  Jacob,  5L 
Bob«e,  M.,245S. 
Bochart,S99. 
Bode,900a 

Bodnome,  Maater  Roger,  SQ5. 
Boerhaave,  485. 
Boethiua,  1085. 
Boenor,  15i& 
Bohm,  (777. 
Boileau,M.P.,2188. 
BoU  de  Boulogne,  619. 
Bolt  de  Vlncennca,  1330. 
Boil  le  Due.  2069. 
Boiuel  de  MonvUle.  M.,  2961. 
Boitpoor,  919. 
Bologna,  187. 
Bolton,  371. 

Bolton  and  Watt,  McHif .,  238& 
Bolton,  Ladv,  1848. 
Bolton,  Lord,  1837. 
Bolton,  Matthew,  1394. 
BoUwTller,  14a 
Bonafoua,  M.,  1364. 
Bonami,26& 
BoodaroT,  1997. 
Bon  de  Siftint  HUaire.  M.,  147. 
Bongard.  23S9. 
Bonhiil  Houae,  12S& 
Bonifacio,  585. 
Bonnevauz,  1774. 
Bonpland,  Aini£,  121. 
Bonplaixl,  272. 
Bontempa,     Colonel    Auguatus, 

162. 
Boodurwar,  940. 
Booth,  Meurt.,  409. 
Boreal.  2121. 
Bomholi,  1975i 
Borr«r,  W.,  7531    (and  St  other 

rererencn). 
Borria,  1S79. 
BorrU  Houae,  1841. 
Borron,  Arthur,  1458. 
Boryde  St  VinccnVUTtt 
Bow,  314.    (and  75  other  refer. 


1768. 
Boari#re,l&i.5ga 
Borton,  190. 
Botley,  612. 
Bothwell  Caatle,  515. 
Bothweil  WoodJ,  2519. 
Botlev,  612. 
Boucher,  1223. 

Boughton.  Sir  Theodoslua,  71A 
Boulogne.  139. 
Bourrieaus,  614. 
Bourdigny,  163. 
Bourne.  511. 
Bourne,  Frederick,  815. 
Bouruult,  M..  266. 
Boutcher,  105. 
Bouton,  M.  L,2546L 
Bove,  N.,  9406. 
Bowack.  47.  57. 
Bowie,  Mr.,  fi6I. 
Bowman,  J.  EL,  2070. 
Bowman,  W.,  1760. 
Bowring,  Dr.,  618. 
Bowood,  71. 
Box  Hill.  24.  25.  9091. 
Boxlor,  25. 
B4)xwell,  'ir,. 
HoyntfHi  House,  84:1. 
BovCcm,  14««. 
IlralNiiit,  MlP^i. 
Brabumc  Churchyard,  i091. 


t,18»w 
Brackenridge,  Mr.,  1831. 
Braco  Cattte.  2313. 
Braddick,  Mr.,  883. 
Bradley,  54. 
Brae- Riach.  158a 
Braemar,  1646. 
Braham  Caatle,  466. 
Brampton  Pari^  190& 
Brand,  90a 
Bray,  1033. 
Braybrooke,  9092. 
Bnyatock,  430. 
Brebboo,  214& 
Brechin  Caatle,  98. 
Bree,  Rer.  W.  T.,.1S23. 
Breima  Foreat,  2S06. 
Bremen,  153. 
Bremontier,  2124. 
Bremontier,  M.,  92191 
Brent  Downa,  350, 
Brereton,  Colonel,  1905. 
Breat,  61& 

JJret4M;lit,  M.  Iff  Cotnte  de  la,  138. 
Bretton  Hall,  2103. 
Krvntronl.  iSJi, 
HrcwcT,  Mr.,  SS. 
Hrlttiia,  U^ 
Brkkhlll.  leOiS. 
Br»i3i>licj)4  HoflK,  41 Q. 

Bf  i«J4{*wiiit.r.  OniniMa  ol,  iSm. 

RridjciTLan,  iSlJS- 

Rrtdprait,  766. 

nripjhtcin,  948.  J^. 

Urindlej-.Sie?. 

Briiiefielil    l&*0, 

BHibatKf  Town,  24(5. 

Bmtol,  U>i.  1*1*. 

Britiih  Palace,  666. 

Britton,  128. 

Brochilf,  1917. 

Brockcdon.  Mr.,  2356. 

Brockett  Hall,  2185. 

Brockley  Hall,  371. 

Bromley,  390. 

Bromley.  W.,  969. 

Brompton,  394. 

Bronde,  Count  TVoUe,  155. 

Bmngniart,  9111.* 

Brooka.  Joaeph,  82. 

Brooka,  J.  T.,  40& 

Brotero,  1414. 

Broughtoo  Houae,  1225. 

Brouaaonet,  302. 

Brown,  36. 

Brown,  Dr..  1886. 

Brown,  D.  J.,  iga 

Brown,  Robert,  256. 

Brown,  Mr.  Hay.  1394. 

Brown,  Mr.,  Old  Brompton,  2396. 

Brown.  Mr..  Perth,  757. 

Brown,  Sir  Matthew.  25. 

Browne,  Mr.  Hetheraet,  15S& 

Brownarille,  425. 

Bruce,  9[/79. 

Bruce.  Sir  William,  93. 103. 

Brucefleld,  716. 

Brock  on  the  Leytha,  150.  (and  152 

other  referencea). 
Bruen,  Colond,  1841. 
Bruggen,  152. 
Brugmana,  738. 
Bruiiela,  M.,  2205. 
Brunn,  69B. 
Hrunner,  Mr.,  1987. 
Brunoy,  139. 

Brunawick,  Anerlea,  2940. 
Bruaaeb,  145. 
Bruyer,  Corndlua,  2410. 
Brydone,  1988. 
Buccleugh,  Duche<  1789. 
Hucclcugh  and  ^uecnaberry,  Duke 

of,  92. 
Burhanan.  945. 
Buchanan  aim!  Oldroyd,  757. 
Buchanan.  Dr..  Hamilton,  1921. 
8k  3 


Buekeridge  Houae,  9590.  ; 

Buckingham,  786. 

Buekingham,  Duke  of,  40. 

Buckingham  Palace,  1847. 

Buckland  Churchyard,DoTer,  9074 

Buckland  HUl.  1839. 

Buddie,  Adam,  1276. 

Buftbo,  136. 

Bugly,  4S1. 

Bubt,  R.,  1964. 

Bull.  Mr..  1458. 

Buller,  Anthony,  1080. 

Bulllard.  lyHS. 

Bullock,  Mr.,  333. 

Bulttrode,  1761. 

Bunbury,  Lady,  23S8. 

Bunbury,  Sir  Henry,  2396. 

Bungay,  476. 

Bunge,  2095. 

Bunney,  119. 

Bunyard,  Meian.,  622. 

Burchell.  Mr.,  2if7. 

Jl,.|..i.l,.r.ll_,   ljf4a. 

Uv.tgm.  1*>J7. 

llureundy,  Duke  of,  ItBL 
liiirlHi^K,  Ijord,  4tA 
BurlinRton,  AiDi?ilea^  ¥^1. 
BLinniester,  Dr.  R^  tWS. 
liiirnt  t,  Proiteaaor,  S37* 

Buna,  674. 

Burton,  2073L 

Burton,  Robert,  Eh).,  1768L 

Burtonjoyce,  908. 

Bury  HiU.  342. 

Bury  St.  Edmunda,  1527. 

Buabequiua,  12ia 

Buabridge,  near 

rey.  73.  491. 
Buich,  Mr.,  639L 
Buah.  John,  82. 
Buahy  Park.  465. 
Buaaaco,  2478. 
Bute,  Earl  of.  9018. 
Bute,  Jamea  Earl  of,  181. 
Bute,  John  Earl  of,  83L 
Bute,  Marchloneaa  of,  9090. 
Butcher,  W..  18a 
Buyukdire.  or  the  Great  Valley, 

Byron,  941. 
Byron,  Admind.  206a 
Byron,  Commodore,  1SS2. 
Byatock  Park,  878. 

.  C 
Cacua,  16I& 
Cadii,  1925.  9Sia 
Caen, 139. 
Caerlcon,  9078. 
Caernarvon,  Earl  of,  73. 
C«aar,  21. 
Caeaar,  Juliua,  169. 
CaeMr.  Sir  Juliua,  1748. 
Cairn  Sallock,  8». 
Caithncw.  1157. 
CaUia,  139a 
Caldcleuch,  8321. 
Calder  Houae,  419. 
Calicut,  757. 
Catlgula,  8039. 
Caligula,  Empemr,  9334. 
Callendar  Houae,  near  Falkirk,  89. 
Callendar  Park,  419. 
CaUimachua,  1795. 
Callow,  Mr.,  8S1     , 
Cally.  m. 
Camberwen,  131. 
Cambrenala,  Oirakhia, 
Cambridge,  1382. 
Cambdcn  Hooae,  941. 
Camden,  35. 
Camden  Hou«e,  314 
Camcilu*.  or  Kaniel,Oeo.  Joa.,3Sl  • 
Camerariua,  Joadum,  717. 
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Cameron,  8184. 

Campbell,  Colin,  91. 

Campbdl,     John.     MarqueM   of 

Breadalbane,  91. 
Campbell.  Lnrd  Frederick,  SSSL 
Campbell,  Miu,  93ff7, 
Campbell,  Mr..  1073. 
Campbell,  Sir  Duncan,  9080. 
Campbdl,  Sir  John,  91. 
Campbell,  W.  F.,  S88L 
Campo,  2209. 
Camptey  Ash,  1917. 
Camtuet,  M.,  U61. 
Canaan, 1273 
-       -     522, 


Canby,  Mr.  Edwazd,  1775. 

Cane  Wood,  9ia 

Canham,  Mrt.,  7& 

Cannon  Hall.  414. 

Cannon  Park,  417. 

Canterbury,  Gfitf. 

Canton,  177. 

Cape  Fear,  1237. 

Cape  Horn.  123. ' 

Cape  Town,  127?. 

Captainhead,  145& 

Capuah,  1217. 

CaracUcus,  1721. 

Carberry,  Lord,  114. 

Carclew,  280. 

Cardigan,  Earl  of,  1782 

Cardinal  Wolaey,  17GB. 

Carduua,  2057. 

Carclew,  1854. 

Carew,  Sir  Franoia,  962. 

Carbampton,  Earl  of,  2184. 

Carlisle.  192. 

Carlfruhe.  147. 

Carlton  Hall,  1731. 

Carmicbael,  91. 

Carnarvon,  Lord,  119. 

Camoch,  1225. 

CaroUna,  553. 

Carr,  Colonel,  955. 

Canick.  Eari  of.  1841. 

Carrick  on  Suit.  2185. 

CarringtoD,  1757. . 

Carrol,  Mr..  111. 

Caryata.  1441. 

CarM  of  Oowrie,  881 

Cartbacena,  22ia  . 

Carsbalton,  U27. 

Carton,  139(3. 

Carya,  1441. 

Caacelliua,  2112L 

Caw,  P.  J,fl22. 

Caaerta,  168. 

Caabiobury,  5a 

Cashmere,  950. 

Casoretti,  Signnr,  25S& 

Cassandra,  1108. 

Casael.  152. 

CauilU,  419. 

Cassilis,  CountCM  or,  3543. 

CasalUs,  John  Earl  of,  2542. 

Caasincarrie,  S9U. 

Cassiope,  1107. 

CasUnea,  1983. 

Castel,  4d5. 

Caatelet,  1350. 

Castigliono,  Count  Ixniia,  1G9. 

Castle  of  Alscnau.  1774. 

Castle  Ashby,  1764. 

Castle  Coole,  878. 

Castle  Freke,  114. 

Caatle  Grant,  PlanUtions  at,  2166. 

Castle  Head,  2001. 

Caatle  of  Femiherst,  1773. 

Castle  of  Hieddbcrg,  1C17. 

Castle  Hill.  1854. 

Castle  Howard,  1394. 

Castle  Huntley,  840. 

Castle  Inn,  Slough,  1264. 

Castle  Lead,  593. 

Castle  of  Lochwood,  1772. 

CasUe  Ma'manl,  1119. 

Castle  Send,  2001. 


Castletown,  114. 

Castle  Ward,  112, 113. 

Castle  of  Winchester,  1747. 

Castle  Wood,  209S. 

Castle.  Mr.,  58. 

Castles,  R.,  75u 

CasUcs,  George,  1514. 

Catesby,  Mark,  G9. 

Catherine,  Empreaa,  79. 

Cativulces,  2069. 

Cato,  187. 

Catron,  Father,  785l 

Catroa,  M..  472 

Catullus,  1430. 

Caubul,  940. 

Cawtk>r  Castle.  S5GS. 

Caulen  Penryn.  466. 

Caua,  Solomon,  147. 

Cavanillea,  312. 

CaTcrsham  Park,  42P. 

Cecil,  Sir  Thomas,  35. 

Cedar  Houae,  5Q. 

Cedar  laUnd,  2496. 

CeU,  M.,  1.09. 

Cephalua,  1105. 

Cepheus,  1107. 

Ceres,  941. 

Cerra  de  Oyamel,  1167. 

Cerro  de  las  Nahajas.  1943. 

Cessford  CasUe,  122& 

CestonI,  M.,  1910 

Chaillot,  137. 

Chalfont  House,  1644. 

Chalma.  1948. 

Chamber  of  the  Forest,  1756. 

Chambers,  Sir  William,  80. 

Chambenburg,  H9k 

Chandler,  t^m. 

Chandler,  Dr..  511. 

Chandler,  Mr.,  386. 

Chandler  and  Booth,  Messrs..  382. 

Chandler  and  Son,  Meiarv..  283. 

ChantlUy,  1977. 

Chaon,  1723. 

Chaonian  Forest,  1723. 

ChapUl,  199:). 

Chardin,  Sir  John,  786.  £039. 

Charlemagne,  32. 

Charles  L,  23. 

Charles  II.,  61. 

Charles  V.,  1467. 

Charles  VIL,  13.=;i. 

Charles  VI 11.,  1352. 

Charles  IX.,  1362. 

Charles  the  Rold,  253& 

Charles  the  Rash,  168. 

Charleston,  936. 

Charlestown,  70 

Charleville,  Earlof,  114 

Charlcville  Forest,  1  la 

Charley  Wood,  2426L 

Charlotte,  Her  Majesty,  the  late 

Queen,  121. 
Charlton,  l;i9l. 
Charlton  House,  624. 
Chartrcux,  2471. 
Charlwood,  Mr.,  269. 
Chase  Park,  1840. 
Ch&teau  of  Afoskirch,  1017. 
Ch&teau  de  Montigny,  2414. 
Chftteau  de  Neuviller,  1G65. 
Chatham,  1750. 
Ch&t  Mcraut,  2186. 
Chataworth,  3t>8. 
Chancer,  786. 
Chcam,  619. 
Cheapside,  2041. 
Cheke,  Master,  2086. 
Chelmsford,  S35S. 
Chelsea,  fi2. 
Chelsea  College,  464. 
Cheltenham,  1393. 
Chepstow  CaAtle,  1746. 
Chertsey,  712. 
Chester,  131. 
Cheshunt,  414. 
Chevcning,  1838^ 


Cherreuil,  Profecsor,  9417. 

Chichester,  131. 

Childe,  W.  L  1735L 

Child's,  Sir  Josiah.  4& 

Chilpancingo,  I94a 

Chios,  1956. 

Chipping  Camden,  2001. 

Chipping  Cawdor,  1978. 

Chipitead  Place,  Sisa 

Chiron,  1203. 

ChUwick,  123. 

Chidwick  (D.  of  I>eTooibife1i).7S. 

Cholmeley.  Francis,  1S8. 

Cholmoiideley.  624. 

Choor  Mountain.  1921. 

Chaillot,  1S7. 

Christ  Church.  Cambridge.  1317. 

Christ  Church  Meadow,  1515. 

Christ  Church.  Oxford,  1367. 

Christiana,  675. 

Christy,  J.  F.,  M91. 

Cbudlelgh.  1837. 

Chudleigh,  Sir  John.  18S7. 

Churchill,  2176. 

Church,  John.  SfiOa 

Churwalden,  2555. 

Qcero,  203a 

Cimapan,  1948w 

Cinca,  Wood  at,  SSSOa 

Circell,962. 

Cistercian  Abbey  of  Flaxkj,  ITSOl 

Clssua,  1002. 

aairvault,  1231. 

Clainraux,  2073. 

Clanbraiil,  Lord,  2294. 

Clanbrasaill,  Earl  of,  lia 

Clare,  747. 
Clare,  Mr.,  771. 
Clare  Caatle,  1227. 
aaremont,  71.  275, 
Clarendon,  Earl  of.  51. 
Clarke,  Dr.,  100. 
Clarke,  John,  55. 
Clarke.  Sir  John.  178SL 
Claudian,  2334. 
Ciaudiua,  Emperor,  681. 
CUudiua  Perrault,  20381 
Oavigiero,  Abb6, 906L 
Clog,  Mr.,  2558. 
Clayton  House,  183a 
Clayton  Priory,  IStl. 
Clayton,  Sir  R6bert.  14S7. 
Clement  of  Alexandria.  785l 
Clemente,  Don  Roxaa  de.  12QBL 
Clements,  46. 
Cleopatra,  791. 

ClerkenwelL  Marquess  of,  9086L 
CTerk,  Sir  Simon.  2397. 
Clervaux,  139. 
Cleveland,  184. 

Cljfton,  ITTrr, 
Clipftonc  Pa|*CE^  176?. 
Cl^fs*tolie  Park.  1767. 
riivc.  Lord,  71. 
ClQillni'l,  biS. 


Ulf.TStarf  CartltSQSa. 
Ciontarf  Churcny* 
Cioftton,  Sfr  Wirtii 


ltd,  4068, 

---,--.- "-8*11,53. 

Clovpllj.  n*CL 
CIpvclly  Park^  174ii 
Cittmliet  Part,  S^y. 
C1u«lui,  147. 
Co«lhtii*t,  1745. 
CoWwtt,  m. 
Cebhanj,  7L 
Cctiliam  Hall,  §fQ. 
Cobhani,  Lord,  3S. 
Codrinston,  Robo^  1391. 
ColIk,548. 
Coker,36. 
Colbert,  1352. 
Colchester,  13Ql 
Colchester,  Lord,  1838. 
Cole.Sl& 
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81. 


143B. 


Cole,  Jamct,  49. 

Cole,  Matter  James,  717. 

Colcfhlll.  612. 

Coleman,  Rer.  John,  6tl, 

Coleridge,  1701. 

Colladon,  2868, 9S0D. 

Collet,  541. 

Collier,  John,  1S57. 

Collington  Houae,  5ia 

ColUnton,  57. 

Collinion,  Michael,  56. 

Colllnaon,  Peter.  48. 

Colllnton,  515. 

ColUton,  Sir  1 

Cologne,  1352. 

Collon.  10& 

Colombmr,  Mi 

Colonial  Fi 

Colombier,  652. 

Colophon,  2336. 

Colquhoun,  Captain,  2558. 

Colton,  1783. 

Colurabidre,  139. 

Columbus,  1302. 

Columella,  IS7. 

CclvUl.  Mr.,  383. 

Comber.  2066. 

Combermere,  2091. 

Combermere  Abbqr,  1756L 

Combcmere,  Loru,  1756. 

Comely  Bank,  105. 

Commcnius,  1339. 

Commerton,  14S. 

Compidgne,  1963. 

Compton,  Bishop,  41. 

Compton  House,  515. 

Compton,  Spencer,  63. 

Conception,  2438. 

Condal,  Anthony,  54L 

Condor,  Mr.,  1S»1. 

Conelly,  Colonel,  2406b 

Connor,  Captain,  SSa 

Commelvn,  42. 

Conolly,  Edward,  114. 

Consequa,  1509. 

Conitable,  Ambrose,  25. 

Constable,  Thomas,  25. 

Constantine,  &npeTor,  I720L 

ContUntinoK  Madame,  157. 

Con^tanUnople,  172. 

Conti,  1965. 

Conway,  Mr.,  182a 

Conyers,  Cokmcl,  2927. 

Cook,  Captain  8.  E.,  17a  (and  % 

other  references). 
Cook,  Mosea,  46. 
Cooke,  50. 
Cooke  and  Ca,  46. 
Cooke,  I^cre,  London,  and  Field, 

Messrs.,  46.  '        x 
Cool,  1227. 
Coole.   419.   (and  29  other  lefer- 

ences). 
Coombe.  Sfl6. 
Coombe  Abbey,  290. 
Coomb-U-Vilie,  139. 
Coombe  Royal,  395. 
Coombe  Wood,  1131. 
Cooper,  2138. 

Cooper,  Josh.,  of  New  Jersey,  80& 
Cooper,  T.  R.  1838. 
Copenhagen,  154. 
Copland,  Mr.,  2284. 
Cort>ett,  3& 
Corbett,  BUhcp,  888L 
Corby  Castle.  70. 
Corcovado.  94J6. 
Cordova,  171. 
Cordus,  »m,  20S9. 
Corfe.  587. 
Corinth,  1204. 
Cork,  VXH. 

Cork  Convent,  at  Cintra,  1911 
CkM-ley,  1738.  1»I0. 
Cornbury  Park,  1840. 
Come,  lUSTk 
Coniutus,  745k 


Cornwall,  1104. 
Corre«,278. 

Correa  de  Serra,  M.,  1S8SL 
Corsham,  29a 
Corsica,  998. 
Corydon,  1381. 
Cotherstone,  1978. 
Costorphine,  414. 
Cotes,  E.,  1391. 
Cothelstooe,  1435. 
CoUwold  Hills,  700. 
Cottam  and  Hallen.  Meun.,  S5S1. 
Cotton.  Sir  O.,  175& 
Couan,2310. 
Couatilloux,  2157. 
Couch,  B.,  m. 
Couch,  Jonathan,  903. 
Coul,  290. 
Coulter,  Dr.,  185. 
Courland,  the  Ute  Duchen  of,  148. 
Courset,5a8. 

Courset,  near  Samer,  24fiS. 
Courtachy  Castle,  466. 
CouscliSb.  S7a 
Coutances,  19!i 
Covent  Garden  Market,  1471. 
Coventry.  Earl  of,  73^ 
Cowan,  I67a 
Cowan,  Mr.,  832. 
Cowdray,  268. 
Cowfoltl,  1017. 
Cowley,  1346. 
Cownan  House,  269. 
Cowper,  574. 
Cowper,  EarL17a2. 
Cowthorpe^  1/71. 
Cox,  372. 

Coxe,  Edward,  1391. 
Cox,  Bishop,  7«6. 
Crabowskl,  Dr.  H,  1273L 
Crcesus,  21 12. 
Craft,  Daniel,  58. 
Craigle  Hall,  515. 
Craig  Lockhart,  1675. 
Craig-y-Bams,  m). 
Craik.  William,  101. 
Crann>more,  111. 
Cramond  House,  515. 
Cranboume,  1754. 
Cranford,  1227. 
Cranmer,  Archbishop,  1387. 
Cranmore,  2000. 
Crowhurst  Churchyard,  2091. 
Croydon,  344. 
Cr^,  19SS. 
Cree,  John.  82. 
Cremona,  169. 
Crescentius,  187. 
Cressy.  1.V7. 
Crete.  20S2. 
Creveldt.l35S. 
Crispus,  Passienus,  1957. 
Croagh  Patrick,  111& 
Crocus,  2UH4. 
Crockem  Tor,  1756. 
Crolt  Castle.  I3M.. 
Croft.  Miss,  1357. 
Cromer,  1325. 
Crompton,  371. 
Cromwell,  IflO. 
Cronstadt.2114. 
Crook,  Sir  George,  9040. 
Croome,  2G6.  (and  93  other  refer- 
)■ 


Croasgrove  Priory,  1590. 
Crowcombe  Court.  24fia 
Crowe,  James,  1457. 
Cruickshanks,  1800. 
Cruise,  Captain,  2449. 
Crum  Castle,  2081. 
Cruxton  Castie,  8U79. 
CrusManca,  2273L 
Cuckneld,l745. 
Cuffhells,  661 
Culfitrd.  290. 
Cullcn,  1967. 
CuUen,  Dr.,  586. 

8K  4 


CuUen  House,  1304. 

CullenswoodL  115l 

Cullum,  Sir  Thomai  0.,787. 

Culpepper.  1255. 

Culross  Woods,  977. 

Culzean  Castlib  57a 

Cumber,  106. 

Cumberland  House  Fort,  75SL 

Cumberland  Mountains,  2196. 

Cumlrt^',  .Ht, 

Clmnciiiara,  KR1. 

CunnLiiKliiun.  Aliafl,9441. 

CunniiifhiAm.  JdinM,  2445. 

CuJinintfl'iain,  UJ  chard,  8101. 

Cuntburouib,  1V78, 

Cupid,  79L 

Curling,  Mr..  «3Bfc 

Curtis,  Mr,  S5t 

Cunii,  wmiuD,75. 

Curtis,  Sl.  ISO. 

CurtoU,  Of,  251. ■ 

Cunon,  Hon.  and  Ber.  Rod.*  18SB. 

Cybde,  2122. 

Cyclops,  2HL 

Cydon,  92a 

Cyllene,fi903. 

Cyparissus,  9472. 

Cyprem  Grove,  111.  (and  S9  other 

places). 
Cypnu,  930. 

D. 
Dacre,  Loid,5Qa 
Daick.    SeeDalwiek. 
Dale,  Dr.  Thomas,  8L 
Dale,  Mr.,  1818. 
Dalechamp.  145d  1845. 

Daihain  Vittk.,  UtO. 
DaSKoutie  (^oitk^  ^li^ 
Dalhoufiiv  hoid,  1900^ 
Dntktktl)  Valacc,  W&. 
Dulkeith  Pirk.iiyj. 
fi*U^Jaini»i.  1*15, 
D'All4n,5i>k|D«ur,  I3S1. 
Itelmaboy,  91. 

na1[iMii.^l4<^, 

DalmoDj  Park,  t3»k 

nalquKsrrsii,  I!I79l 

Dairy  mple,  B#raa,  ]01. 

Dall^mple.  Mist,  1<IK 

nalwic^k.  9C1 

DirniMriM,  4^. 

IlHtuwcm,  An'hbi*tlopDr,9l(Ml 

Ilancabunr,  2321. 

Daniels,  Captain,  I14a 

Dannipace,  2383. 

Danuic,  21  la 

Danville,  1041. 

Daphne.  1005^ 

Darby,  4& 

D'Aremberg.  Due,  145. 

Darley,  287. 

Darley  Churchyard,  fOTl. 

Darlington,  Dr.,  70a 

Darmstadt,  1426. 

Damawa  Castle,  122S. 

Damley,  2079. 

Damley.  Lord,  at  Cobhan,  17M. 

Dartmoor,  1753. 

Dartmouth,  39flL 

Darwin,  Dr.,  1789L 

D'Asso,  834. 

Daubenton,  1791: 

Daumont.  1843L 

DavalU  M.,  t56a 

David,  14631 

Davidson,  Mr,  2067. 

I>avles,  T.  1784. 

DavU,  iwn. 

Davia,  Mr.,  1229. 

Davis,  T..  1804. 

Davy,  Sir  Humphry,  9<7. 

Dawick.    SeeDalwiek. 

Day,  DanieL  1759. 

D'Ajen,  Diike,  137. 
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De  Bouibon,  Oifton,  ISCO. 
De  BrmlMix,  M-  1988. 
De  Candecocte.  M.Laiile,flfiS. 
De  CandoUe,  110.  (and  96  other 


Di^Cd  riling  If.  U,  Al(}h£Miie,  161. 

De  Cour^oit.  M.,  i'tSi, 

De  CoufvaJ,  Viicuiunt.  £tiS. 

Dc  CuUitn,  M..  If  JS, 

De  Dlton,  M.  Ic  Comtf,  13&, 

De  DuDOii,  Count,  l^^, 

r>c  Everni^rc,  Kobt.,  3j. 

De  PaucsuJt,  M.,  1307. 

He  FranffJffTiJle^  J., «. 

nc  FtAhguwitlc,  Hjitrr  J{itiD,757. 

Dp  Frlo#,  Dnu  Juan,  ftSfiJ. 

De  Oetilii,  Madame,  787. 

De  la  Boeuidie,  Marquis,  Malle- 

TiUe^aiSS. 
De  la  Oalinonnidre.  M.,  136. 
De  la  Oardie,  Count,  155. 
De  U  Oiraudi«re,  Boii.  S45S. 
De  U  Peyrouse,  M..  1901. 
De  la  Pryme,  Rev.  Abraham,  177fi. 
DeUTy>uche,M.,  141. 
De  Larminat,  M,  S181.  SlSa  2204. 
De  Li|me,  Prince,  149. 
De  Ufie,  tm. 
De  L'We,  Lord,  176a 
De  MameviUe,  M.,  139. 
De  Malesberbea,  Lemonnler,  IS7 

2m. 
Tic  Mamigli,  M.,  \mn. 
Dr  ^loiiLhron.,  M.  le  Cofotej  139- 
IX'  MorofTuee,  Baroti,  H32. 
llm  Peithuii.  M.,  12St>. 
Dc  Poiitin,  l!w, 
Dc  Pfadt'l,  aeigncur.  l-ISS- 
D«  nimbuteau,  M.  te  t:Di[Qtc,S364 
De  Hoc*,  Lord,  SS51. 
De  i^DUJuiirf,  J63L 
De  Sod,  M^  ^g. 

Dc  SorffPfll,  M^  ll«iiiniii<tir,S45S. 
iJeSt,  Farpeiu,  Cc>unt,£jW, 
De  Thtit,  4«i^, 
De   Thiirj,   Viicoutit    Hcricart, 

De  lYlitan,  Count,  ?i5$, 
De  Tcchoudi,  Ramn,  H5S. 
De  W4t.(,  M.  E,,  144. 

Dp  W<*mtck,  M.,  iyfiS. 
Dpbonh.  17Sn. 

DcckcT,  Sir  Matthew,  509- 
Dee*ieP*rk,  178S.  l&lO. 
Deefiderip,  373. 

telawjure,  Loril,  1760. 
Delaufiy,  97i. 
Deleuie,  L'iS. 
Deltlle,  i^yj. 
Belli  lu,  164J, 

DiBtdc^Wt,  s^ms. 

Dcfoajfliciad,  (uS, 
DeoalhTillien,  IJ7. 
DvudmiareDa,    Don     Franciico. 

Dctiham  Rrttorf,  17a3. 
Dcniiit,  G<*cirj[*f  62. 
DiilMil*,  Mr.,  M5, 
Dai0b,J,jmt.,  1015. 
Z>en«DQ,  J.,  iLTL,,  tip^. 
D^Eutrecastreui,  356. 

Dcpiforil,  17SU. 

DcrUj,  1J34, 

Dpr-ol.Khclttjer,  SKU 

De^cemet,  im 

Detcemci,  Ic  Cdevalltr,  RIS. 

DeifontaiiiBi,  IHsi,  (jiiid  34  ether 

pisxft). 
iymhujt*,  U.^  1774, 
Jksio,  HOH, 
Dtiktbrd.  12SG, 


Deeua,153. 

Dettau,  Dulce  of,  148. 

Derraux,  755. 

Deucalion.  1783L 

Devereux,  Robert,  59l 

Devon,  Earl  of,  73. 

Devomhire,  Duke  of,  73L 

DUna,791. 

Diana  of  Ephenu,  9106. 

Dick,  Sir  Alexander,  9S. 

Dick«on,  Mr,  1533. 

DkL.'^j..  AriiiiMd,  105. 

DicJuon  atid  i\rnbull,Meini.,lSI7. 

Dickhjri,    Matn,  Archttiaid   and 

Son,  HJiO. 
DWo,  14*1 

Digby,  EsjrU  or,  36v 

man,  im, 

DllkliL  W.,  17BCI 

Dtlteniui,  Dr..  75. 

Dillofl.  Bnrurn,  1391. 

Dtll*^n.  I,.  W.^O. 

lyincarvillr,  4?ll. 

T>'ii.-hTvj!i,-.  r:iti.t>f,82. 

Dinglederry.neS. 

DinibrUtle  Park,  2ga 

Dioclerian,  S47L 

DiodoruB  Sculus,  240S. 

Dion,  1441. 

Dionyaiui,  S038. 

Dioacorides,21(and  88  other  plaeet). 

Dismal  Swamp,  S476. 

Ditton  Park,  371. 

Doddington,  46& 

Dodoens,  Rambrot,  47& 

Dodona,  1783. 

Dodon«Uf,  834. 

Dolgelly,  1763. 

Dombey.  148. 

Domenichino,  1665b 

Domitian.  7S5. 

Don,  G.,  188. 

Don  of  Fornu-,759.  (and  34  other 
placea). 

Don  Profeiaor,845.  (and  88  ether 
references). 

Don  Luis  de  Oongora,  19(58. 

Donald,  Mr.,  757. 

Donaldson,  Captain,  7ia 

Donaldson,  Mr.,  lyTis. 

Donaueschingon,  158. 

Doncaster,  S564w 

Oonirey,  1227. 

Donn,  118. 

Donnegan,  238. 

Donningtoii,  1435. 

Donovan,  15U3. 

Doody,  Mr.,  1024 

Doonholm,  2001. 

Doonsidc,  1855. 

Dorking,  25. 

Oombach,  150. 

Dornholm,  419. 

Dorothea,  792. 

DortrechL  Dort,  2114. 
DoubUt,  M.,  2452. 

Douglas,  David,  lia  (and  45  other 
places.) 

Douglastown,  2139. 

Doulcet,  M..  Lay  Fay,  i4S2. 

Oourfront,  1774. 
Dovaston,  Mr.,  465. 
Dovaston,  John,  2082. 
Dovaston.  J.  F.  M.,  2068. 
Dover,  2074. 
Dowlaia  House,  471. 
Downie,  CapUin,  244a 
Downs.  2574. 

Downshire,  Marquess  of,  IIS 
Downton  Castle.  702. 
Drake,  Mr.,  1S45. 
Drake,  .Sir  Francis.  256. 
Dralet,  1726. 
Dram,  211.5. 
Drayton,  1747. 
Draytou  Basset,  1782. 


Drayton  Green,  1172L 

Dresden,  \SU  153L  274. 

Droningaard,  154. 

Droproore,  377.    (and  67   other 

places). 
Drumhdnrig  Castl&  90. 
Drummond,  Dr.,  111. 
Drummond,  Mr.,  170. 
Dryander,  Mr.,  1303L 
Dryburgh  Abbey,  80791 
Dryden, 1781 
Dryden,  Sir  John,  1777. 
Dublin,  10. 
Dubois,  Charles,  56. 
Dubreuil,  M.,  167a 
Ducarel,  Dr.,  83. 
Ducarel,  M,  1966. 
Dude,  Lord,  24. 
Du  Mtroit,  Abb£,  I77& 
Duddingston,  841. 
Dudley  Castle,  1777. 
Duff- House.  8354. 
Duftanoy,M.,  81491 
Dunnston,  2000. 
Du  Hamel,  7a  (and  7S  other  le. 

fereooes). 

Duke,  Rev. ,  25Sa 

Dumbarton,  9091. 

Dummea,  1636. 

Dumont,  257.  SSSk  493.  407.   610. 

806, 807.  1448. 
Dumont  de  Counet,  139^  14a  Itf, 

143.  189.  2893.  8458. 
Dunal,  31& 
Dunant,  M.,  at  Secfaerao,  Gcneviu 

Duncan,  Dr.,  677. 
Duncan,  Mr.,  25fi. 
Dundalk,  106. 
Dundas,  Sir  David,  175S. 
Dundee,  105. 
Dunganstone,  116. 
Dunkeld,9l. 
Dunkeld  House.  «3S7. 
Dunkerron,  1976. 
Dunkirk,  1390. 
Dunmore,  3168. 
Dunraven,  Countess  of,  S5S3. 
Dunraven,  Eari  of,  1SS7. 
Dunrobin  Castle,  SSa 
DunsUble.lS34. 
Du  Petit  Thouars,  1825, 
Duplessy,  3056. 
Dupplin,  21R5. 
DupraU,  2484. 
Durand,  Abb«,  1917. 
Durand  de  Lancoo,  M.,  1S8. 
Durien,  M.,  2550. 
Durlach,  147. 1663. 
Durham,  616. 
Durham,  Bishop  of,  1393. 
Durham's     Park,     Bishop     oL 
1682.  ^ 

Du  Roi,  J.  P.,  190. 
Duthce,  2167. 
Duthel  Pine  Forests,  2165, 
Dutour,  M.,  S090. 
Du  Trochet,  1002. 
Duvau,  M.,  558. 
Dwight,  2260. 
Dworetxkoi,  1697. 
Dynnington  Castle,  77S. 
Dysart  House,  716. 


Eagle,  Archibald.  lOt. 
Eagle  and  Henderson,  lOi. 
Earl's  Court,  612. 
Earl's  Court  House,  1205. 
Earlsmill,  1225. 
East  Hampatead,  1860. 
Eastnor  Castle.  414. 
Eoston  Park,  1840. 
Kastwell  Park,  266. 
EaRtwood,  9(i!». 
liast  Tythcrley,  2337- 
n  Hall. 


EatoQ 
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EbOTt,  M,  1831. 

EchUnvilie.  1906. 

EdeUleda.  1756. 

Eden,  Mia 

EdcD,  Oarden  of,  1013. 

Edeiw,  J^  2X3. 

Edge.  Thomu  Webb,  1840. 

Edgecumbe,  3000. 

Edgefleld  Court  Home,  S196. 

Mnbunh,  10. 

Edward  I..  1787. 

Edward  IIU  1748. 

Edward.  IV.,  3070. 

Edward  VI,  73. 

Edward,  Tbomaa,  S5S>. 

Edward  the  Black  Prince,  1756. 

Edward  the  Conbnor,  1747. 

Eggleaton,  979. 

E^tine,  1229. 

-        ,  233*. 


iberg.goO. 

rt,ra 


Ehrfaart,  1395. 

ElMnsUdt,  150. 

EUgnib,  147. 

Elba,  469. 

EMagseu,  153. 

Elf  belmut,  1747. 

Elgin.  570. 

Elija,  2491. 

Elizabeth,  Queen,  232. 

Ellenlie,  17781 

Ella,  J.  801. 

Elliock,  DumfHeHbire,9L 

Elliot.  485. 

Ellli,  379. 

EIIU,  Mr.,  118a 

E1U>.  John,  7a 

ElIlL  Rev.  Wm..  77. 

El.Hen6,  8418. 

Eltham,  1181. 

EIraston  Cattle,  8S0. 

Ely,  tipg. 

Ely  House,  786. 

Elypian  Fiekia,  941. 

Emeric,  19ia 

Eroo  Park.  8184 

Emodi,  983. 

Emperor  Akbar.  8430. 

Emperor  Charica  V.,  1747. 

Endsleigh,  8ga 

End«leigh  Cottage,  406. 

Enflekl,46& 

EnHeki  Chaae,  1018. 

Enghien,  145. 

Englefletd  HouM.  9ri5. 

EnnUkillen,  1887. 

Enniikillen.  Earl  of.  114. 

Enrille,  371. 

Ephetus,  8417. 

^curus.  Groves  of,  8038. 

E^lnu,  1780. 

Epinng  Forest,  1541. 

Eptom,  131. 

Erftirt,15S. 

ErUngen,  145a 

Ermenonville,  l<W. 

Erne.  Earl  of.  9(»1. 

F.rn«t,  Duke,  148. 

Errirtjeg,  107. 

Rrtkine  House,  685l 

EtcuUpiut,  2122. 

Eagor.an?]. 

Eaber,  108a 

Emcx,  Earl  of!  59. 

Estremadura  Forati,  1907. 

E'tienne,  1K7. 

Ettlinger  Tbor,  166J. 

Eu.  I'JHS. 

Eudiita  of  Coatanon,  1979. 

Eugene  IV..  M67. 

Eugene  Aram,  8897. 

Euphorbu*,  1331. 

Eve,  899 

Evelyn,  85.  (and  96  other  plaoetV 

Exrter.  192.  174H. 

Kieter,  MarqucM  of,  1970. 

Exmoutb.  Lord.  19SJ. 


Erfoid  1 
EadUel,  MIB.' 


F. 


Fabricius.  798. 18S7.  8141. 


Euon. 
FUrbai 


Frbalm,  74. 
FairchiM.  887. 
FairchiM,  Tbonuu,  80,  81. 
Fatrchild  of  Hoxton.  63. 

Filln,  Mc?«rL,8la 

Firin-T,  a*ra 

Furnt^e  HiMtii|«i|f  930. 

FamniviQ,  toe. 

Farnham  Tattle,  £66. 

Famham,  Lord,  108.  £338. 

FarquhuHHi,  nf  M^tIm!,  2161. 

FtrquhnTion,  Jamet,  Sid4. 

FwTcr,  Captain.  1  i5U 

FiUM,  im. 

Palber  Xiraenet,  tO^ 

Fau,  Sir  John.  ^Sii 

Faullitwihrii  Hall,  8407* 

Fawkea,  SJUUR. 

Fawiley.  1825. 

Fayetteville.  8S5& 

Fayoura,  787. 

F£e.  M.,  493. 

FergUMn.  Henry,  101 

F£n«lon.368. 

Fennel,  Mra.,  8.58a 

Fermanagh,  909. 

Femey,  163. 

Femey  Park,  163. 

Fertard.  Lord  Viscount,  106. 

Ferry.  M..  2406. 

FhIui  Pampi^ius,  1740. 

FeulIUe,  Father,  88^ 

Flek).  «u 

Fife,  Earl  of.iWf. 

Finborough  Ha]l,4IJ. 

Fincbky,  4IM. 

Flnhavefli,  3*. 

Fliihavm  Cjutle,  90. 

FUillf  Ig,  83*!. 

Ftbtelnunn..  M.,  15P. 

Winttmv  Home,  184L 

Fion,  If  H  ans. 

Firth,  C«jilikn,  9H. 

FJicher.  tie.,  mi, 

Tmhui,  M.,  GiSttingrn,  151. 

Kiuhertwrt.  35. 

Fitsatephen.  175a 

Fits  Stephens,  1998 

Fitxwilllam.  Earl.  1953. 

Fleming.  Dr.,  941. 

Fk>tcher.  Mr.,  101. 

Flinders,  CapUin,  8448. 

Flitwick  House,  40a 

Flora,  791. 

Florence,  396. 

Florence  Court,  114.  (and  30  other 

places). 
Florida,  588. 
Floy,  Mr..  («& 

Fiugge.  leoa 

Foligno,  727. 

Fontenay  aux  Rosos,  787. 

Fonthlll,  684. 

Forbes.  Mr.,  1095.  (and  48  other 


Forby.  Mr..  I49SL 

Ford,  Mr.,  ISOa 

Forfar,  335. 

Forest  of  Aragoo,  171. 

Forettof  Arden.SSua 

Forest.  Black.  151. 

Forest  of  Bois  de  Boukigne,  8458. 

Foreat  of  Braemar,  8164. 

Forest  of  Brothone,  1774. 

Forest  of  Castile,  171. 

Forest  of  Cerisy,  1774 

Forest  of  Charleville,  11.1 

Forest  nf  Chatellerault,  til  8. 

Forest  of  Comfi^gne,  215e^ 


Forest  of  Deltmertt  HfiflL 
Forest  of  Dartmoor,  ]75((. 
Fonwl  of  llenn,  573, 
FarwT  of  Dulruuii,  eifti. 

Vomt  or  4;;i«^itiore,  ^}iy\, 

FoieiE  of  Olfii  tanner,  Siai 

Forett  of  (iuadf^rruinji,  171. 

Fcreit  nf  H4F[ij<'ii4t],{2t4^  ' 

Fofwt  (if  Hi< field,  ^j  Ji5. 

For&kt  of  HcTcrnlfl,  1720. 

TuTVMt  Hill.  J 7k 

Foftfit  of  Horkwatd,  £337. 

For«t  of  Invenrauld,  BISfi.SlBl. 

F«ft*(:  Df  IJfiny,  13M. 

Forefti  of  Luhuntila,  2l|f7. 

Forest*  of  Livonia^  mSJ^ 

For(»(  txidjtr,  -^397, 

FoTMt  fif  J^onca.  SSOK 

Forent  of  Mar,  8151% 

Forwt  ofMaiwiH.fiJS. 

Forest  of  Montmairncy,  llfTIi 

Fomt  nf  Orl<^arj!i..  i;*if!t. 

Forfeit  of  ItahoiKh^  £|16, 

Fweit  of  lUilAdt,  £177. 

FarsstarJlaBa^^Cii 

Fom««fBuH«,S3aa. 

FtotntDiffiallEey.  tTSe^ 

Forest  of  Segurs,  17 j. 

Forest  of  Serra  de  C^lP^<^e,  171/ 

Fortvl  of  St.  tiatiJir.  I.t34, 

ForeitnfJit  I'fTTfi^iinetiLaye.Srwo. 

Fortit  ut  \t\Wit.  (Y-ltetct*.  S45S. 

Forest  of  Wyre,  23. 

Fomace.Sogi. 

Forskoel,  184& 

Fcwster,  945. 

Forster,  EdwartI,  145& 

Foriter,  G..  8104. 

Forsyth,  W.,  74. 

Fort  Augustus,  I5B4 

Fort  Oeorse,  8980. 

Fort  Mandon,  9S8. 

Fort  Vancouver,  183. 

Fortescue,  Earl  of.  1854. 

Fortingal  Churchyard.  8079. 

Forum  of  Augustus,  8957. 

Foster,  Caplaln,  46. 

Foster,  Mr.,  8512. 

Foston  Hall,  7ia 

Fothergill.  Dr,71. 

Fougdres,  1774. 

Fougcroux  de  Bondaroy,  U.,  140. 

Fougeroux,  M.,  8157. 

Fount,  Colonel,  2568. 

FounUins  Abbey,  8069. 

FounUin  Bridge,  105. 

FounUin  Hall,  466. 

Fournet,  1774. 

Fox,  Honourable  Mrs.,  8406. 

Fox.  Sir  Stepben,  8413. 

Foxley,  18001 

Fraiting.  80Ca 

Framtingham.  IS8SL  177& 

Francis  1.,  2457. 

Franconial  814*}. 

Francois,  M.,  617. 

Franconville.  Park  at,  8415. 

FrancU  L.  1.152. 

Frankfort,  153. 1336. 

Frankfort  on  the  Maine,  386. 

Frankfort,  the  Grand  Duke  of.  14& 

Franklin.  CapUIn,  194l 

Franklin.  Dr.,  381. 

FraK-r,  Mr.,  85. 

Fraser,  Mrs.  Christiana.  18L 

Fraaer.  Mr.  Charles,  18& 

Fraser,  Mr.  John,  831 

Kraser,  Messrs.,  81  18M. 

Frederick  11.,  1358. 

Frederick  Augustus  tV.,  14S. 

Frederick  the  Great,  148. 

Frederick  William  IV.,  14a 

Frederick  William,  late  King  of 

Wurtemberg,  148. 
Frenrham,  515. 
Frt^vilk*,  l7o::. 
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Freiier,  Bf^SlSl 

Friburg,  16L 

FHet,l487. 

Fries,  Count,  147. 

Ftiss.l08S. 

FManont,  272. 

Fromoni  on  the  Seine,  139. 

Froude,  Archdeacoa,  1786. 

Fuchsiui,  £36. 

Fuihun,SSi. 

Fulhun  FkUce,  S66.  (aad  SS  other 

FuUer.is. 

FuUerton,  US5. 

Furber,77. 

Fuiber,  of  Kenttngton,  IS. 

Furber,  Rotert,  81. 


GaddingUm,  832. 
Gartner,  108& 
Oainford,  98a 
GainAorougfa,  1749. 
Oaleb.29a 
Galen,  68i. 
Galicia,  410. 

OalliMnidre,  Admiral.  4eL 
Gait,  «isa 
Galway.  2580. 
Gamlingar,  1215. 
Oareilasw,  1902. 
Garden,  Dr.  Alexander,  70. 
Gardner,  Mr.,  391. 
Oaidem:-. 

Alcasa,  or  Royal  Palace  of  Se- 
TilIe,S46SL 

Alcinoua,  16.  , 

Alhambra,  2463. 

Angot,  M.,  2493. 

Annat.  290. 

Arquebiue,  1635l 

Bemauoni,  F.,  648L 

Blackbume*!.  Mr.,  Oxfbcd,  56L 

Boumuti,M,  266. 

Brunei'!.  M..  247& 

CampbeU'i,  20^1. 

Cape's,  Mn.,  74 

Capell's.  Sir  Henry,  4& 

Cavenduh's,  H.,S231. 

CeU's,  M.,  Paris,  525L 

Chapultipec,  Mexico,  2485. 

ChAteau  de  Montigny.  2405. 

Chilvefs.  Mrs.,  Finchley.*494. 

Christlanbolme,  near   LolUnd, 
154.; 

Clanbrassill's,  Lord,  Loutb,  108. 

Claremont,  54. 

aiUbrd's,  239i 

CoUinson's,  Peter,  56. 

Cork  Institution,  130. 

Count  de  Vandes'a,  Bayiwater, 

Counet's,  258. 
Coosequa's,  618- 
Crook's,  O.,  2526. 
Croome,  54. 
Crowe's,  Mr.,  1435. 
Cyrus  the  youiiger's,  16. 
Dean  of  Winchester's,  1367. 
De  Girardin's,  Marquis,  16G9. 
De  Noailles',  Mar6chaL  141. 
De  Tschoudl's,  Baron  C.,  625. 
Deronsfaire's,   Duke  of;    Chis- 

wick,  7. 
Dickson's,  Mrs.,  344. 
Di  Negro's,  Signor,  Genoa,  595. 
Dubois's,  Cfaas.,  at  Mitcham,  5& 
Due     d'Arembtfg's,    Enghien, 

1I6L  •-»    — • 

Eden,  Garden  of,  15. 

English,  at  Caserta.  266. 275.  6(». 

Essex's,Ear1  of,at  Bam  Elms,  3& 

FArsetti's,  169. 

Fennell'i,  Mr.  Robert,  108. 

Foster's  Caption,  at  I^ambetb,  46. 

FothergiU's,  Dr.,  Ham  House, 


Gardens  —  eantimaed. 

Fox's,  9r  Stephen,  at  Chiawkk, 
45. 

Gamier's,  Rer.  lliomat,  955. 

Gerard's,  Holbom,  501. 

Gerard's,  Strand.  39. 

Goodrick's,  Sir  Harry,  at  Bib- 
stone,  56. 

Gray's,  Mr..  1195. 

Gumey'a,  Uptoo  Hbuaa^  7. 

Hall's,  8.  C,  Kensington  Gravel 
Pits,  1882. 1511. 

Hamilton's  WiUiam,WoodIanda, 
PhUadelphia,  122. 

Harrison's,  W..  Cbeahunt,  112S. 

Hatkinson\  K,  IGSOl 

Hopetoun    House,    Bdlnbiu;^, 

Inchiquin's,  Lord,  107. 

King  of  the  Belgian^  iMkm, 

Kingston's,  Lord,  1Q& 
Knight's,  Mr ,  Canonbury  Place, 

Islington,  15IL 
Lambert's.  A.  B.,84S. 
Lawrenee^s,  Mrs.,  UTS: 

L/craona,  Sir  C,  IIW. 
LciiiDi]Dkr's,Ve»alUn,]41.  !^4(Qk 
LTi^rd'i,  Ur,  LuiDley,  at  Cheiim, 

LorWIon't,  Bishop  of,  FuUiam.  7. 
Loud,Dn's,   DarciD,    Hadc»4orr, 

1435. 
I.oudon^i,  J.  C,  Bayivfiter,  4J2. 
MalmoJirFn,  141 
MflMliclri'j,  Earl  of,  123, 
MBrba-iiri,  3415. 
MiinfTatl'R,  Mn.|  SIEO. 
MUttary  iKKpiUi,  A»ij(nonilS7fl. 

BlillL'Hfi'JiyiliMt,  iK'ir  MllAtl,  169- 

Mitford's,  Rer.  J.,  £83. 
Moira's,  Lord,  Down,  48. 
Monsa,  the  Vioeregal,  168. 
NeiU's.  Dr.,  Canon  Mills,  596. 
NegaarisUn,  786. 
Negro's,  8i|pior  del,  of  Genoa, 

168. 
New  PoBso,  93. 
Nichols's,  J.,  652. 
Nikitka,  159. 
Nile.  786. 
No.  1 .  Porchester  Terrace,  Bays. 

water,  1511. 
No.  f .  Lee  Place,   Lewisham, 

1511. 
Parker's,  Mr-  near  Croydon,  56. 
Parkinson's  2522. 
Parliament  Close,  87. 
Percival's,  Dr.  AnnOeld,  DubUn, 

P6rignon's.  M.,  at  Auteuil,  8201. 

Pemold's,  M.,  2100. 

Peterborough's,  Lord,  at  Far- 
son's  Green,  55. 

Petersburg,  157. 

Petit  Trianon,  263. 

Post-house,  Old  ^reet,  Green- 
wich, 464. 

Raleigh's,  Sir  Walter.  2568. 

Reynardson's,  at  Hillingdon,  56. 

Soulange-Bodln's,  M.le  Cheva- 
lier. 22  «. 

Sherard's,  235. 

Sioetx's,  M.,  1951. 

Steinberg's,    Baron,     Bruggeo, 

Stevens's,  Captain,  Beaumont 
Square,  Mile  End,  1511. 

Strong,  Mr-  396. 

TankerrUJeVi  Lady,  918. 

Taurida  Palace,  Petenburg, 
157. 

Temple  Gardens,  34. 

Temple's  Mr.,  51 6. 

Temple's,  Sir  WUliam,  at  W*^ 
""      1,45. 


Gardms. 
Tchitchagoirs,  Adndxal,  IBS. 
Tradeacaafa,    South   ~ 

40. 


T«.^w.gXar  Harry, 

l\iggie%Mia,We«tmlMter,9GS. 
piggy's,  Mr,  2SB2. 
Tsarsco  Cdo,  157. 
Veterinary  Sdiool.   at   AHtart. 

2213. 
VUmorin's,  M.,  654. 
Von  Spreckeiaeo'a,  U^HMotmt, 

WalM's,  PiiloMar^Dowagcr  d, 

Kew,57. 
Walker's,  Dr.  CoIlingtol^  Edba- 

burgh,  88. 
Weber's,  Ueutenant,   DraadcB, 

Whitehall,  37. 

WhitmiU'B,Mr.,HaKtoa.7U.  : 
Wilmot,  Mr..  Bow,  SfiSS. 
Woroosow's,  Count,  IfiOi 
Wood,  J-  Seoreby.  8921. 
Yates's,  Mr.,    Saitcoidie  Bay. 

Devonshire,  2S29. 
Qardens,  Botanic:— . 
Altorf,  148. 
Amstaidam,  18*7. 
Antwerp,  144. 
Avranches,  1708.  (and  25  olber 

places). 
Austria  Univenitj,  891. 
Bartram'a,  Phihidelpbia,  182. 
Beaufort's,  DuchcM  o£,  at  Bed. 

mington,  47- 
Belfiut  Bot.  and  Hort..  130. 
.  BerUn,15I.(and83other>aees). 
Birmingham,  130. 
Brussels,  145. 
Bury  St.  Edmunds.  9S1. 
Cambridge,  845. 
Carlsruhc^  1111. 
Carfs,  Philadelphia,  381. 
Chelsea.  47.    (iuid   75 

places). 
Copenhagen,  8089.  ] 
Colcbeeter,  130. 
Cork.  255B. 
CurtU's,  Wmiam,  aft 

sey.75. 
At  Lambeth  Marsh.  75. 
At  BromptoD,  75. 
Dimidow's.  in  Russia.  158. 
Dresden,  l5l. 
Dublin.  14S7. 
Edinburgh,  4&    (and  48  other 

places). 
Edinburgh,  New,  1181. 
Eltham,7l5. 
Erlang,  1456. 

French  Colonial,  Algien.  596. 
Geneve.  161,168.481. 
Ghent,  145. 
Giessen.  148. 
Glasgw,    183.    (and    30  ottior 

°  uSf*  "'  ^"^  ®*  •*** 
G&tingoi,  468.   (and  40  other 

places). 
Holyrood,95. 
Hua.l3a 
Inverieith,  8438. 
JanUn  des  Pbuitei.  89.  (and  80 

other  places). 
Kew,  75.  (and  108  other  niaoea). 
Kingseasing,  Penmylvaaia,  &S. 

Lbbon,'l70. 
fi^wpori.  ISa  1073. 
Lund,  578. 
Louvalo,  3BS. 
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Gardeni.  BoUnic — eamlOmted. 
Manchetter,  130. 
Metx,  6.t7. 
Montpelier,  1364 
Monia.  8453. 
Munich.    151.    (and'  40    othtr 

placet). 
North  Loch.  95. 
Nuremberg,  148. 

Oxford.  47.  (and  56  other  pUoM). 
Padua,  lfi9. 
Padua,  9rH. 
ParU,  13fi. 
Pavia,  2100. 
Pe«th.  ISO. . 
Raa.S64. 
Ray'i.  in  Encx,  47. 

fialtdbun'i,  WlUlam,  75. 

Shrfflrld,  iSa, 

SJirranJ'a,  Ur.  JanMt^at  Qtham, 

Sloane's,  Sir  Hans,  at  Chelaea, 

47. 
SoBier«et%  Edwanl  D\ike    of, 

St.  Fefainbiirg.  \VL 

SL  VUictfht'ij  1T1!>. 

Srdney,  \m. 

Toulon,    S66.    (and    44   other 

pUce«). 
Tftulotiicv  17;!  3. 
TrSanon,  137. 

Tnrifty  Cnllfge,  DuWJn,  lOft. 
iVickdnhim,  58.  (ud  l£  utlicr 

rffcTCflCCi)  . 

Ufrt*l,  1171. 

UYfdAl«>i,  Dr.,  It  SnUfld,  47. 
Vkcnna  Untrmttr  Otfdftu,  IJD. 

(and  $eQ  oiHer  pkiOM). 
Wanav,  SB, 

Garik>ti*  HvrticultuJral;  — 

Caloclrmiu],  tt. 

DoIIaf  liutitiiEioo,  4lh 

InverlfitJhi  J403. 

LtindDD^  41  Chinikk^  7^  (and 
470  other  placet^ 
Oardrn*.  PubUc  % — 

Krminglon,  4117. 

Munifh  iijll, 
Q«Kl«it^  Royal;  — 

B*rljft,  UK 

tof*nQ4irea,  516. 

FQatain«bl<uu,  4457. 

Hainiiton  CaurU  ^L 

K(*,  74 

N3nn])^«nbuT]|,  151 . 
Pari*,  1417. 
PilrtiU.  I£l, 

M.  Jame*"*,  5I, 

Hlrrliia,  |r»7- 
Oai-dciu,  Z(wlo|rifal  t^ 

lic«FTit-a  Park.  i«^ 

Sorrej.  N»f  I. 
Qard«nEii)ite,  Lord,  16)01. 
i;afiiM.  M  ,  loia. 
l^l.triilfr.  Tti«v,  Thcifiia*,  IITI. 
carry,  Hudon,  1*|L 
0*rry,  Nicholat,  Mm, 
Oartmorf.  ^^% 
Oartfpll.  Hi  ,  1^148. 
fijtf  Houte,  M. 
Oat<>«,  Mr^  S44>J. 
C'sudtrhaud,  XiHB. 
Uaul,  17:^1. 
OaultfifT^  119$, 
Oau I Ucf,  M.,f314. 
Giu<*cf),  M,,  Qf{'hBpmurfhigf/l63, 
OauMcii    dr    L'bd|Mmurraii|{P|^    II, ^ 

OauMcn,  M.,  Bounligny,  163. 
Oautieri,  UU 


Gavarme,  S188. 

Gedi  MounUin,  1937. 

Gee,  Mr.  R.,  1583. 

Gehol,  304. 

Gemmeliaro.  19S7. 

Oendall  J.,  1837. 

Generalife  at  Grenada,  Palace  of 

the,  9471. 
Geneva,  ISO. 
Genoa.  910. 
Gents.  M..  154. 
GeoffVoy,  1841. 
George  L,  80. 
George  II.,  81. 
George  III.,  88. 
George  IV.,  1754. 
George  Tbwn,  19ia 
Gerard.  34  (and  91  other  placet). 
Gerard.  Cutain  P.,  2254 
Gertwr,  1^. 
Gerthy,  290. 
Geaner,  2008. 
Ghent,  145. 
Gibraltar.  1923. 
Oibboni,  S54a 
GibMn.  45L 
GieMen,I48. 
Giilica,  Dr.,  558. 

Gilpin.  100.  (and  48  other  placet). 
Giraldua  Cambientit,  1830. 
Girling.  Mr.,  of  HoTingham,  1812. 
Glasgow.  105. 
fita«neviii,  116. 
4i9a4tnnbury,  S2, 
Uluitantiury  Abbey,  83S. 
GLAilfifibury  (.'burcbyard^  1431. 
CilAiefiWiTrrfi,  Eun^  £5^:, 
OlixJbow,  near  I^asU,  S37^ 
Gledllirb,  (Snttfeib,  fi5(X 
(^ien,  Callatirr,  ]5£M. 
OlCin  D*e,  9 1  Ha 
filenddiouifh  ChiirehyMd,  3088. 

GIm  I^ytrni,  aCffy. 
GI<*niJiairea  ¥lfiT, 
Glenmoip  Fof««l-,  £1®. 
GJ.PTI  N>vi4,  ISTft 
(ilmnif,  lieutenant,  flilt 
fJlpn  T*ffr.  I  SiH. 
<j|<iiiCC4tvr  Cathedral,  I74g. 
fiNstjrwtcr,  Oiikeor^  i;iut 
f;lL,utt-)tvr  Lodge,  4B9. 
(iinelLn.  lu&a 
Gmf*  Ii}ind,  ^%. 
GodpfrDf  or  Vute  d'Aimiy,  S201. 

Godfrei  (oc  GoffJiy),  filr  Ttwodore, 

ITfiS. 
Gn<)«air,  Mr,  ISSS. 
Ci<]<lttonei  fi4a. 
Cjoj^ar  Hduw,  1994 
Ooldbacb.  T-ML 
Gulden  (inirrej  Wd. 
Golilir,  Mr.,  of  M«ikiiirc»d,  1047. 
GoJdiinlth,  s3S^. 
OohuF,  \im. 
GoodFkh  Cflttle,  ITTS. 
UoodrlclL,  ^t  Harry,  qf  Rltatooe, 

OooilwDOd;  m. 

GODdwood  Park  Lodg^,  lUti& 

G«d«}ii,  tsoe. 

Goote  Crerit,  ]i4?.  iSJft, 

Oopiafl,  ilHCt 

Goriic]4|,  17H. 

Gordon  C««Ue,  £70,  (uid  43  other 

placet). 
Gordon.  Duke  of.  S161. 
Gofdon.  Alexander,  1988. 
Gordon,  Mr..  Mile  End.  257. 
Gordon,  G.,   81&    (and  88  other 

placet). 
Gordon,  Jamet.  77. 
Gordon  Robert,  1758. 
(hirinkl,  \m, 
GonaaBMovo,  Locd,  840. 


Gorrie,  Mr.,  881. 

Gotainthan.  987. 

l^fdrd  Houie,  890. 

Goilleli,  If73- 

G«i«.  Abb*,  Ifi70. 

«e*t1iiiB.  J„  3MiT. 

Outline,  MiMei^SI. 

C^ithe,  £S5. 

Gottenhurg.  1M. 

ac>tt.tiigvn,  \h\, 

OiMian,  B4H. 

Gougti,  36. 

Go*'«n,  Dr.,  of  Cupar,  3318, 

Gortrtior  Kinr,  S44S. 

Governor  PbiHp.  S44S, 

Oflw,  Mr,  1178. 

Oowrr.  lftll7, 

Gowi-r,  W.  Levwcn,  64(>.  647. 

GraOVr.  1*110. 

Grail  lift,  ilr.,  8!>. 

GnJLAgcT,  Mr,,  1773. 

GramBumi.  ifiue;. 

Gr^Dofain  MountaiM.  iriKS. 

OnindCattirr  Mountain,  £lf«l, 

GnTig?,  14M.I. 

Granjjif  H*II,  I97». 

GranfF  Hciu««i,  4ii5. 

Grant,  Sir  Arct.H>HW,  104 

fSraM.  Georae  JltitT*hetpo«i,  SlflO. 

(;raicil.  Sir  John  t'Ocr.  216^ 

fj  ran*  die,  laon. 

Gravct,  Mj-,,  1&J4. 

GruTHcnd.  4iSfi. 

flray,  J7. 

Gray,  ttip  poet,  100. 

Gtray.  Cbrbeaphcr,  of  FttlhUB.  81. 

Opay,  Dr.,  40. 

Gray,  Edward,  aae. 

Goy,  EatI,  1!H1. 

Grjiy  Hou»e,  11*41. 

Grjy  i>f  Kulbwii,  4?, 

Gray  and  .Sort.  47. 

Gray  and  Wt-ar,  47. 

GTAy*<  Inn  Walki^  ISBl* 

Gn?4t  Canfoid,  «JUft. 

Gfipat  LliTrmere,  «iiV5, 

Great  Mogul.  "HS. 

Great  T?w.  H570, 

fired  inf  toil,  1391. 

OredliafltMi.  1S35. 

Grt«ne,  484. 

OreeB  Pufc,  I3PS. 

Greening,  John,  dS. 

Gre«n«t«d  Chuteb.  1748. 

Greffiwif'h,  'M». 

Gf««f)wli'h  park,  l!K>|. 

Grp«T3ry  the  Great.  ar71. 

Gn^jnoble,  iaa>. 

GrwirlU*,  U^Jy,  fl20, 

Gre^nville,.  Lord,  17?!J.  *t1f)L  sMtf^ 

Gr»ford  CJiurf  hyaj-d.  9u7». 

Griftiani.  :Hir  'Hiomaa,  l^i&j;, 

ritemieT.  IfiaS. 

tirevdJe,  Dr..  107. 

Grew.riJ, 

Otipy,  Chfitioi*et,  SCO. 

Grierwn.  Mr,.  1^77. 

Grijmr,  Meam.  A,  and  J^  SJ56L 

GriBDf,  Mr,,  vf  Kifin.  i^lfiO. 

GHior.  Mr.  gf  Fii«H,i]6l. 

Grlbtcit,  18J7. 

GrtnwtidlM.  19£li. 

GrinuUma^     ftO.     (and   3:1   oHmt 

]i4a«ea], 
OriuwHwr,  Daniel,  83. 
GriBdaJ,  BkhwoC  l4U^a,  Jft. 
GrtndaU,  Dr.,^, 
Gnw.  ITTi. 
Ouao^huto,  |$44. 
Giipld«ifiand,  1040^ 

Guenrapain,  M.,  564 
Guildford.  Eari  of,  1219. 
Guildhall,  1754. 
Guillemeau.  74a 
Guimpel,  F..  190. 
Oaidemtadt,eH. 
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GulfoT  Bothnia,  lira. 
Gulf  of  MuDd«nia,  578. 
Gunnenbury  Park,  653. 
Oanther,  1891. 
Ournev,  S.,  7S. 
Gunrahl,  or  Gamwhal,  198S. 
Gimone,  1925. 
Outtemburg,  l.'S36. 
Owidcbnial,  899. 
Gyllenbrook,  Baron,  155. 
Gyllenhall.  2141. 


Hackney,  1148. 

HackncM.  419. 

Hackwood  Park,  1837. 

Haddington,  103. 

Haddinaton,  Earl  of,  lOS. 

Haddo  Houae,  SISO. 

Haderwiorr,  150. 

Hadgiabad.  910. 

Hadior  House.  419. 

Haffleki.1831. 

Hafii,  near  Sbirax,  8471. 

Harod.730. 

Hafton.4ao. 

Hagley,  S90. 

Hagley  Park,  1225. 

Hague,  144. 

Halnault  Forest.  1759. 

Hake.  Baron,  152. 

Hakluyt,35. 

Haldon  Hill.  1837. 

HalJon  HouM,  1837. 

Hales,  Dr.  Stephen.  1189. 

Halifkx,  1882. 

Halkett,  C.  Cragie,  2180. 

Hall,  Captain,  8117. 

Hall,  a  C..  1262. 

Haller,494. 

Halllday.  J.,  19G9. 

Halton.  466. 

Hamadryads,  1725. 

Hamburg,  153. 

Ham   House,  4S8.   (and  38  other  / 

pbccs). 
Hamilton,  8a9. 
Hamilton,  Dr.,  245. 
Hamilton,  Dukes  of,  P9l 
Hamilton,  Honble.  Cbarlct,  7a 
Hamilton,  Mr.,  8G96. 
Hamilton,  Mr.  Charles',  lOa 
Hamilton  Palace,  90. 
Hamilton  Park,  93. 
Hamilton.  Williani,  181. 
Hammersmith,  131. 
Hampatead,  403. 
Hampstead  Heath,  997. 
Hampatead,  Manhall,  515. 
Hampton  Court,  1644. 
Hampton  Court  Park,  1392. 
Hampton  Lodge,  2325. 
Hamrange,  9139. 
Hanau,  1426. 
Hanbury,  188. 
Hanbury,  Ongood.  2426. 
Hannay,  William,  97. 
Hannay  of  Kirkdale.  9& 
Hanwell,  24S& 

Hanwell  lunatic  Asylum.  1514. 
Happy  City,  1756. 
Harbeke.  148. 
Harding,  903. 
Hardwfcke,  Colonel,  759. 
Hardwicke.  Earl  of,  1215. 
Hardvirke  Grange,  59& 
Hardy,  Mr.,  750. 
Haretitld  Park,  52. 
Harefleld  Placo,  1904. 
Harleyford,  1839. 
Harliiigford.  2185. 
Harllngton  Churchyard,  2069. 
H-iroke,  l.-il. 
Harold,  'J<fTO. 
H«rpocrj»tM7«Jl. 
Harringoy,  2f^;. 
Harrif.  Richard.  696. 


HarTlaburri),611. 
Harrison,  Josh.,  614. 
Harrison,  Thomas,  1777. 
Harrlsoo,  William,  2120. 
Harrowtqr,  Earl  of,  700. 
Harry  P«rcj,  1768. 
Hartbum,  )&10, 
Hartc.  'iaSS 
Hmttifs.  It..41& 
HsrtUtj.  1353. 
Hajtoff,  J.,  5M, 
Hirtwti^.  feTO. 
Hartwold,  2304. 
Haru  Forcau,  3143. 
HasKlqulit,  jSSd. 
KaiKcndeinbiiirn,  lOo. 
HatKnCttti.  H.,  2040. 
Ilusop,  ^4^. 
HaiUM!.  n. 

Hutingi,  Marquen  of.  8S64. 
Hatneid,  866. 
HatfieM  Bog.  1721. 
Hatfield  Chase,  1775. 
Hatfield  Forest,  1721. 
Hatherton,  Lord.  1803., 
Hatton.  Sir  ChriiU^her,  786. 
Hatton  House,  1979. 
Haughton,  Graves,  1714. 
Haut  Boulonnais.  141 
Harre,  1774. 
Havre  de  Grace,  139a 
Hawick.  105. 
Hawkins,  Mr.,  97. 
Haworth,  811. 
Hay,  Drummond,  8407. 
Hayes,  515. 
Hayes's  Place,  1275. 
Hayne,  F.  O.,  isa 
Haselbury,  2019L 
Hasellngfleld,  8019. 
Hailemere.  1331. 
Haxii.  M..  1S5S. 
Head,  Sir  Francis,  681. 
Head.  Sir  George.  8539. 
Headrick,  Rev.  James,  100. 
Heatbcoat,  John,  1^ 
Heber,  Bishop,  8430. 
Hficite,  tin. 

KfHier,  HI23. 
HtsJi-or,  S091. 
Ht*f,  Ur.Bl41, 
llelllproii,  S.J^. 
HoidclUcri?,  liS& 

Hdrnui,  17S.1, 
Kffhode^,  lli^t.  1GS3. 
HeiigBti,  ViSHi, 
HrhaKntMlLis,  1:^1. 

Hi;npdtt<Aii,  I  Km 

iktiJirrHin.  Mr,.  1953.  2535. 

HeodoE],  >". 

Hendon  Rectory,  218a 

Henfield,    1458.    (and    53    other 

pLicea). 
Hdnllan,  2071. 
Henly,  Lord.  1017. 
Hcnsnaw,  Rev.  Mr.,  396. 
Henslow,  Professor,  415. 
Henrietu,     Maria,      Queen   of 

Charles  I.,  696. 
Henry  !.,  175a 
Henry  11.,  S3. 
Henry  III.,  896. 
Henry  IV.,  S3. 
Henry  v.,  696. 
Henry  VI.,  512. 
Henry  Vn.,  787. 
Henry  VIII.,  31. 
Henry  of  Huntingdon,  1750. 
Henry  of  I^-iiicastcT,  71*3. 
Hcpworih,  Rev.  Mr.,  ^215. 
Herbert,  Hon.  and  Hev.  W.,  242»). 
IlfrniUnpuin,  CJ?H. 
Ilorcules.  899. 


HercTnla 
Hereford. 


Ian  Forest,  1724.. 


Hereford.  Earl  of .  SI 

Heresbach,  187. 

Heresbachius,S5. 

Hirkart  de  lliury,  Viaoomte,  IS8L 

Hermann.  41. 

Hemandei,  Francis  .SOSQL 

Heme,  lS7a 

Heme*,  1754. 

Herodotus,  16. 

Heron,  Andrew,  95a 

Heron,  Dr.  ADdrew,  96. 

Heron,  C^ttain  Baril,  981 

Herrenhausen,  151. 

Herrera,  187. 

Herrick,  1463. 

Herry,  Mariakirk,  145. 

Hesiod,  16. 

H«M\  the  l:iertor  a^  148. 

HCTttTOiRQibt^  290. 

Hethel  Ctiurrii,  Sprwich^Sia 

Hftfierfct.  15£;x 

HigliCltrt.73, 
Htghg^tc,  vyi 
HigbUadi,  S^ 
KildtJF,  190, 
Um^  AatHi  jgST. 
Hill,  Dr.,  m 
Mill,  Dr.  Jcfsn.  80. 
Hill,  Mr,,  1*34. 
Hbtl,  Sir  Jt>!it!,.'T7B. 
Hillbrot*.  SlfH. 
Hilltij&ii,  I'^S. 
Uilliori,  llW. 
Hillingdon.^I. 
Hiliintrdan,  ^419. 
KiliiburDuifh,  115. 
Hilliborouxh  C-jutlc.  1842. 
Hilton  Park,  S3S4. 
Hlmli^.  !8SL 
Himlejr  Hall,  mfh 
Hinchinglimak,  SSL 
H  in  liber,  1*S. 
HintPT]  House,  G 10. 
HippM!r*trf,  9+9. 

Hiram,  910. 

Hiram.  King  of  Tyre,  a40a. 

Hirpinus,  8040. 

Hirsel,  890. 

Hitchin  Priory,  800a 

Hoare,  C,  396. 

Hoare,  Sir  Richard  Qdt.  1763. 

Hobart  Town,  186. 

Hobbs,  Roger,  Abbot  of  Wobum, 

1751 
Hobhouse,904S. 

Hockwald,  near  Strasburg.  23^ 
Hodgkin,  Mr.,  916. 
Hodgson,  Dr.,  59. 
Hoflban,  M.,  151. 
Hogg,  Mr.,  16. 
Hogg,  Thomas,  2560. 
Holbein,  368.     _ 
Holborne,  952. 
Holinshed,  31. 
Holkcr  Hall.  1840. 
Holkhrim,  621 
Holland,  Dr.,  239& 
HolUnd,  Lord,  8415. 
Holland  House.  8S85. 
Hollar,  1391. 
Holloway,  Sally,  918. 
Hollowcll,  88a2. 
Holm,  695. 
Holme  CaaUe,  515. 
Holmes,  Mr.,  1520. 
Hotmsdale  Castle,  515. 
HoUtein.  1021 
Holt  Forest,  1761. 
Holyrctod  House,  91. 
Homer.  16. 
Hom-Laccy.  888. 
Hone,  919. 
Hung,  Emperor.  1350. 
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Hooker,  Sir  W.  J.,  S7. 
Hooker,  Dr..  S4a  (and  61  other 
place*). 

IJ  -i.ki  r,  ((f  n  re  neb  left  7S7. 
li,..|v,  Dr.,  H3, 
H.^H%  I)r,  Johft.  1657, 

iioi*,  Rt:v.  r.  w..  um. 

Plopetdun,  KiWl  of,  lOS* 
Hpjjctdun  HniufT  ^1- 
Ilajikliii,  I*H>J*mlii  amil,71. 

HoiJtMIl,  ISJS). 
Har&c«,  I0U5. 
lloratiui  CdcIh,  1718. 
tiorrord,  ^|. 
MonilST  Cuile,  Tld. 


llontHpid,  Dr.,T]SO, 
Hon^^jrddnrne,  IMS- 
I  Ion  ley  lJi<eK  «7m 

iUi*t,  ld>7. 

1 !(-«(.  UML 

HuUtnir,  1768. 

Houel,  M.,  ItifWL 

Houmbw^  \fm. 

Uimnt\ow.  Churchranl  at,  9081. 

HtKiDilpw  ll(?3th,  .WS, 

U[«j*»;  tjf  tiaeFiircst  of  Lebaoon, 

M08. 
Houston,  Dr..  1276. 
Il«:."ut*ji(j,  'JtHi, 

titmen,  U.,  54). 
H»v)nj(ham  Hair,  1^1, 
H(iBfi.r.J    Hon.  C,  JL 
Hnwf.  Earl.  184a 
How<r'i  I'AfJi.  I83&. 
Howcl  StfJt,  17S1 
H&wi*on.I>f..  Uirs, 
Hnwjtt.  Mtry,  lOSa 
Hn«itt,  HrL,^mL 
Huwiit,  W,.  14^6l 
Htmth  c:«ittJc,  11^ 
HOSKHI,  7)S. 
Huddenndd,  IfM, 
HuftKin.ST- 
t!u«t*on,  WilUAtn,  SSi. 
llup;li.  Vi"J7A 
Huir'<juJLk.i,  ](Me« 

Hun.  I'*}. 

Huiiibcijut,  nmwcU,  111.5. 
Iljiiibnliie,  Baron  viKi,  l£l. 
Humtjiuldt  and  BmciiiJatidf  f065. 
Hume,  l^djr  Am^^lta,  S7*- 
llume',  Hit  Abtaham,  U». 
Huiiiii'Tnani,  Mr.,  724, 
llaiit,  ]-'.  bikI  H.,«I1 
IIunL,  Lc-ifh,  ititi9. 
lliimter,  Ca{>Ui|i.  S44£ 
Ilmrt-^r,  Ur.  A..  *), 

Huiir*r,  W,  IL,  177S. 
Hmiitinfili^n,  i4C^ 
HunUeir  Lodfc,  nOd. 
Hurdit,  574. 
Hiinfry  hwk,  I83T, 
llnrton  iUmifr  liSiU 
Hyrlc  Park,  74* 
HiUnd.  iJW. 
llfl:.^^,  Mr.  WlllUm,aSL 
t(yUri4«,  i&T, 

HyBRi,  1430. 
RmdAnf ,  £u1  of,  lOt 


Ibraham  Pa^ba,  Cairo,  8I0& 

Ickham.  133d 

Iduna,  M99. 

Ifflejr  Churchyard,  £078. 

Hloe  Fon.  SXV. 

Hus.  1790. 

Imirctta,  14ia 


Inch  Biickibif  Brae,  sas. 
Inglii.  Mr.ajm, 
Iniirrii  Park,  I<113. 
t  nil  fall  rn  Uuitid^BlS. 
Itlnun,  Dr,  S19. 
1  river,  t3i}l. 
In  vcralkn,  ^im, 
Imtrittj,  l!Ja7.  tJ»79- 
Intviarr  Ca*(JT,  91. 
Inverrauld,  £]f4. 

InTeridih,  Ex^^riawntal  Oaidcn, 
sas. 

loremiBf ,  iSlO. 

Iiivcrrnctt,  57a 

IPhla,  I7£0. 

IrbT,  Captain  ^  1931. 

Irelaiid,  Hr,  S183. 

lia»c.  l7Sa 

Uftiafi,  POiE. 

lalanil  of  Uunnudai,  ?4»i. 

I»1aiMl  t>r  l.Driica«  tliS. 

Iflanil  prC«  (!»tani<hia),  3049. 

Uiand  Df  CiomcdH,  iju  ifl, 

lilMid  or  Hjcrro,  ItJji?, 

Jiland  of  Inch  Ijoimtrh.  9>aO. 

lilatid  of  I^nipei.iDn,  iis^ 

Itlana  of  Luwi*,  It^t). 

Iiland  <rf  lyirh  Uven.  ISffll 

Itlaiid  uf  Mootr«-4l,  lft57. 

ttlatid  of  NonUeml,  £101, 

biaiHt  ot  Nlphon.  ftjgs, 

liUudoT  Rljiteti,  £9i3. 

If  land  of  Scio.  548. 

I«Und  of  Sitcha,  1159. 

IiJand  of  fcuntivjr  Hu«ha,  tl96. 

Ulanti  tif  St.  Hdena.  1.JIJ9. 

Uiand  or  St,  Vincent,  IH2, 

liland  of  ZttyMhut  {ZmUt},  9100. 

Irijj,  Earl  «f,  &. 

IiIq  of  Hem^ra,  SOSO. 

■■Ivor  RouitwD,  1361. 

Uk-of  Ittlte,  UU^L 

I  lie  of  Crete,  is&a. 


hit  «r  Ctprua,  94w. 
*      or  %,  9(*57. 
lile  ef  lila,  gTT. 


file  I 


Iilit  of  I&vff.  59S. 
J«1e  or  Man,  £3Si'. 
Ifl9  of  31  bU,  164^. 
JjJe  of  OKfipy,  I7«. 
Ikle  of  Pdma,  SSnil 
Uloof  Pin«,!ifW^. 
lile  of  Pot»lflr»f  lliffl, 
[■leof  Ffixrtlajid,  im, 
luledf  WIrM.  ysa. 
]iii>M-t>rth,  '*It/.\. 

'*lj"Jit >l->i^)ueia^fiG6a. 

Ivoir,  M.,  IW. 
IxiDu^uklpan,  \yta 


Jackaon,  786. 
Jackaon,  Oeorve,  569. 
Jacob,  8090. 
Jacquca,  139. 
Jacquin,  947. 
Jacquin,  Baron.  146. 
Jacquin,  Dr.  Nicbolaa,  83. 
Jaaeraborf,  154. 
Jahn,  677. 
Jaladnga,  9273. 
Jalapa,  ld]4. 
Jamea  1 ,  34. 
JanMaIII.,S4. 
Jams  V-  m, 
JaUM  VI.,  8SH. 
Janaeo,  Ctkarallcr,  1JT< 
Jirdin  du  Vat,  m. 
JardUw  Hail,  lim>. 
Ju4|]i>#^  8lr  WdL.  ami. 
Jaune  ik.  HliAirr,  M.,  189. 
JflBO  f.if  Arradun.  l'*n. 
JedburpEh,  177i. 
Jedtmrith  Aliber,  8^. 

Ji,'llrln,  47. 

Jetrrica  aDd  (^rmj,  f7. 


Jeniaca,  1696. 
Jeruiaiem,  418. 
Jeruaaleni.  Temple  of,  9108. 

.ia-.f,   Mr.,  l.jv.'. 
Jcfiup,  KlncTieaiit,  615. 
Jo})!] son,  iil^^ 
Jihiiwii,  Colotiel,  was^ 
Johnvon,  IJt.,  151S. 
Johnivn,  W,  O^  S067, 
Johii-stan,  i'lCT, 
Joljn*tor(,  nr„  PIS. 
John*tE*n.  John,  187. 
JohnHotic,  yu.^  M«S. 
J'-hnrtotw;,  Hopo.  1771. 
JfttaTlII*,  Prinw  dc.  9419. 
Joii«l,  r>r.  TieTor,  LjUJ, 
Joftta,  lulfo.  73. 
JoTiei,  Mfn,  llffl, 
Jon  tan.  Urn,  36. 
Jojipm.  2510. 
Jn»fTih  U  VJ39. 
Jweph  of  Arimathea,  843. 
Jcxvphmi*,  Cro*n  Pdiicftt,  155. 
Joiv|ibtiii{',  P.inpreiB,  79- 
Jotifihiu.  ri"^, 
Jothua,  1**11, 
JcHielyn,  92IJ4. 

Joiff  ^  r^i. 

JuIm,  King  of  UaurltuilM,  1331. 

Julian,  fuS. 

Jiik«.  H,  W.«  174S. 

JutiuiCaaar,  13a]. 

Jii  (rfVau.au?. 

J"  iter,  941. 

JuinUT  ^Snnliu,  S35AL 

Jupiter  Ammon,  1799. 

Jupiter  Statue  of,  9167. 

Jura,  1737. 

Juaaieu,  398. 

Juaaleu.  Joah.,  1974. 

Juatinian,  Emperor,  1351. 

Ksrepfer.  141. 
Raima.  Lord,  88. 
Kalm.  551. 
Kalm,  l*cu«ir,  Hfil. 
Kamrnii,  or  K^iortMrp.  IMS. 

Kan*ihtV,i,  Uamn,  £5^7. 

KaitbcKTct,  m^. 

Kitberlnr,  KK). 

Katmamlii,  lol*. 

Keata,  ITOL 

KeddlntoD,  tm. 

Keen.  If  r.,  l«gS. 

Kclaal,  Mr.,  9US7. 

Kaapteo,  £15^ 

EenlJwtifth,  1358, 

KnuHlMek,  «8Je, 

Kennedy,  Lntla.  63. 

Kmiifvty  and  Lcie.  lffiiaar»«81. 

Kt-nnitj  Chunrb,  12H7. 

Kcniin.ftlun,  ('46. 

Kt-'nainKton  fiorr,9Ta. 

Kcint,  /Ht, 

K^nt,^  Mi**,  *m. 

K*>nl,  Kaihi^nki't,  ISM. 

Krnf,  N  .  SSI-J. 

Krnion,  I5S4. 

Kmvrnod,    3T1.     (and  N7   othtr 


Kenyon,  Lord,  1889. 
KEoth.J-107. 
Keowe,  976. 
Ker,  Wm..  9446. 
Kerauincba,  *m. 
Kern  Wood,  1736. 
Kerr.  Lord  Monk,  97. 
Kerry.  107. 
Kidbraoke.  491. 
Kilbum,  13  H. 
Klldare,  1391 
Kildare,  BUhop  of,  906& 
Kilhensie^  1«^ 
Kilkenny,  116. 
Kilkcrran.  695. 
Klllaniey.  3J^ 
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Kilterton,   966.    (and    19    other 

t  pUoet). 

K&iick.  1785. 

KUlin,  1577. 

Killruderjr  House,  114. 

KUmalic  Chuicbyard,  1SS6. 

Klhn«mock,10& 

Kllmlncton  Rectory,  1078. 

KUniddery,  1906. 

Kbnberiy.  lOM. 

Km.  -U,  ^i^:. 

lUfwwdiiw,  9QSi. 

KiBikiiiH,a». 

King  AhnH^4i^1. 

Kim  Airrt-d,  17*9. 

King  Arthur.  ils$. 

King,  CapUWi,  JU& 

King  David  l..yO. 

KlPg  Dcmctriui,  44061 

King  Ediar,  llHh 

Klne  (i«ifgi!^«  Sttund^  IHJ*. 

King  liu,  ITiTy, 

Klnit  iljinii^  L7^> 

Klog  John,  33. 

Ktog  Jtfho'i  I'AlKr  Al  Gthvn, 

1747. 
King,  Uit^  mm 


KiQgftbritlBV,  4M. 

KJhK'*    licwto,     SUrling    Cattle, 

1748. 
KLngctoiH  1614. 
Klni^lon,  Anierica,  iJSlf. 
KingMDii,  lltichcH  or,  Ij^. 
Kiri|f»tD!n  H]ll,  1771. 
Ktn{[*ton  ujuKi  ThAtnci,  7'G4. 
KkifivrffCi}*!,  SXS^i. 
K»nlci,£gil. 
KitjcuifP*?,  \W. 
KiTik«roctttff,  K«t. 
Kinmev  P«k.  414^ 
Kiniulrd  CiitJo,  ggS, 
KLnudr.^lll. 
KlnnoiJy,  7  ID. 
KiDw,  4  a 
Kinrou,  efi'. 
KippMroH.  6^ 
Kir£t,  14HII. 
Kirbr.  Re*-,  W  ,  •!*?. 
Kirtir  «ij<l  SpeqcD,  Mmti.,  38  IS, 
Kl«hcf ,  l^^ 
Klrkhy  UnidjilE,  l^^jl. 

Kltaibel,  37E. 

Kiutcfibuil,  Bir  Wyndhun,  9Sd. 

KDcdJington,  2S<1 

KEiigtat^TlS, 

Knistit,  T.  A.,  89S. 

KiKHfte,  071- 

KnoKTinc,  ii^ 

H-txh,  14^,  («.(it1  S3 ^thcrpltKn]. 

Kdlrcutcr,  John  TbeatihUutt  .iXlm 

Ka|iffii*a  I,  ^^1 . 

Ki.t|Kinicl  Berg,  liiO, 

Kotifbue'*!  Sound,  XIS&. 

KbumK  £1^- 

KfiwnOf  ail9. 

Kr^uie,  ll». 

Kn-mlin,  ihc,,  Mcwow,  WJ& 

KTOgl#¥in^  P«»  of,  SJAt. 

KiiiLawaT^l\30. 

IvLirdUtaii,  )7^L 

KunJe  ItLo,  £)Qa 

L. 

La  BiUardifire,  J.  J.  J.,  356. 

La  Bresse,  1091. 

La  Celle,  SOUO. 

La  Curva,  1<M8. 

La  FonUine,  1415i 

hi  Gaaca,  im 

La  Mancha,  1719. 

La  Pejrrousa,  M.,  fiSOB. 


La  Plata.  UiS.  " 

JjM  Roqur,  S^4C& 

La  Venti  de  AiEaquiucIs^  ^9iS,\ 

Ijh  VciitA  de  la  MojiOEieni*  1{>«IL 

Liic  *r  Oo,  aiaii. 

ijL-  dc  Gftutj,  silML 

J  jicaHp,  fiST- 

LjcnlEnionta,  1016'« 

Larktfi,  llli. 

LuUkh,  Forerti  of.  9^9. 

Uwtm,  liia. 

LahJi.  iitiy. 

I^ng,  I>r,,i»38. 

ij.iii(ir,  Mr.ani        ^ 

I^in(f,  Sumuel,  £30*. 

Lake  Baik&l,  h3& 

Lake  Ene^  14JM. 

Lak«f  Huron,  S70. 

Lakv  MicMifWi,  li£7- 

Lukv  MbtM4lnt,  10^, 

l^ke  Noor-LaiiAn,  9^ 

l^k«  DnLirlo,  I4fl7. 

Ldkc  or  I'ptrcwilioj'e,  IfitH. 

Uke  af  Winnlpefc,  H*fJ7. 

LRkri  Fif  Knimmvy,  S09L 

I>kli''bani  Cmanian,  1837. 

Laifurt:k,  141. 

Lamb,  il  a.  79*. 

Lftinborolf ,  ix 

Lanitvrt,  A.  B.,  M.  (aod  £4  other 

placci}. 
Ltmbeth.  ¥>. 
L^mbi'tli  FaLto^  iMi. 
LBjntMKUi„?llf- 
IjiDjik,  l(XL 

L^ncuter,  PctiDlylTanla,  6lS, 
L^DcaitiT      FrieOdi'      fiuryinf^ 

LaixT,  Mf-,  W7<5. 

Lamtet,  timr  Bonlnux,  17  tS. 

LAndgtunl  Fort,  im, 

LMifllc*.7H7. 

[^nislcf ,  Batty,  W. 

Lan|[r««.  I9f7. 

LaiudDwne.  Maitjuon  Df,7L 

L«itirU4JU)t,  I«^. 

Uw)iir««,  19  IS 

l4i]teaute,  *L.  39S. 

La^Kauiij,  Mailame  HcirtfiTiK,  906. 

L^riro  lloute,  f  161. 

Larn^  iUL 

Ijitkiii,  Mr  ^  1809. 

Latham  tle^mae,  S90. 

LatTU'lle.  2141, 

Laudei,  Sir  Thonuu  Dkk,  m.  (and 

illil  oilier  pLai:£a|, 
I^Mdprdal^,  Duchnt  of,  57. 
Uulnay.  ly7i^. 
Ijnin,  M..  £41?. 
I^uranUne,  l<im. 
Ijunir1ig,S3U«L 
La  Viola,  iK9. 
Law  cm.  W»L 
Lawrence,  Mkhoel.  1/6L 
t4iwn>i)ti-,  Ml»*.  7*9. 
Ijiwretice,  Mn,  IPHl. 
Lawmict't  Ch^rlei,  37S, 
Ljivfoh.  Men^Ti.,  sllifk 
Lawaon*!  Mubcum,    Edlobufgh, 

V154^ 
Laxenburg,  150. 
Laye,  915. 
Le  Comte,  M.,  of  Riceborough, 

2135. 
Le  Comte,  2526. 
Le  Conte,  278. 
Lc  Jeune,  11..  2161. 
Le  Monceau,  1^. 
Le  Norman,  Baron,  145. 
Lo  N6tre.  Sa 
Le  Hoy.  M.,  1363. 
Lcrhenault  dc  la  Tour,  M.,  307- 
Ledbury. 2571. 
Ledebour,  ilbS. 
LMllie,  Wm.,  loa 


L«e.757. 

Lev,  MeHrt..?|4A 

Lix  and  KniDcdy.  H«»rt.,  79L 

Lee  Court,  Kent,  tfUo. 

Let  Parkt  1*0, 

Le&li  Chufciiyaitl,  flfWL 

Leej.   Mr.  i<ktwlTi,  JtiM. 

Lelfrb  Ccurt.  StJTx 

Lc-iirb  Park,  em 

J^nEtcr,  Uiikr  tif.  1393. 

Lrith  W-lk.  taS. 

Lciand.  1393, 

Ldioi,  102a. 

LemajTui,  1^ 

Linnarraii.,  Caunt,  MiL 

Lemon,  Sir  i'..  Hart^.,  ISSlt'' 

LctntiJinier.  M  ,  14fl.  IML 

Lcni4»iioicT,.  J^Ladaine,  S77- 

LcmotiTilicr  of  Mdulnmit,  Vf!. 

Leopold  Frederick  Fnucia  Date 

□r  LtaaHU,  149. 
I^panlA,  UjXI. 
Lc^llctieft  1717- 
LemuX,  H.^  145@. 
Leniux,  H.  A.,3411S.* 
Leal  I  c,  £77d 
Ldlie.  11  Oil .  W.,543L 
Le-lie  Mouic;,  SUOU. 
Le^er,  laiii. 
Lcte,  Mattex  Niebelaa,  7B7. 

Lcueotb^^  1113. 
Lcveo.  £arlof.2ia0. 
LfVen^t  Grtrv«,  1341. 
Lerefi«)dir,  8S. 
Levef,  J  411, 
Lewin.  imi 
IrfwiijIiSa. 

Lew  11^  tjovemor,  ili& 
Lewi*.  G,  R.,  1732, 
Lcwii,  E,  W^.  JiUfi. 
Leiria,  K.  H.,9UG. 
Ley,  Mr,,  1*^. 
Leyc»U>r,  Lord.  7B8. 
L«ycwter,  WUII*ID,  lOOQ. 

Ufton,  SIJML 

L'fi<ntitT,9M. 

Llctafield,  TSL 

Uditeiuteln,  Princ*,  1«. 

LieJitentieln.  Frinoe^  i^incruitk  lf7. 

LvdDliu  MucUniu,  Sum, 

Ugbtfoot,  !?7. 

Lima.  0438.  i 

LimDTkk,  t^S. 

Liruiker,  Dr. ^  797* 

Lincotn,  ]{». 

Lincoln't  Inn,  New  9qiuucu^640. 

Lindley,  Dr..  213.  (and  W  other 

placet). 
Linduy,  Mr.  T.  M..  S1S81 

Link,  tlrii, 

lADlithsOlt,  'tMTl  n(,  \'i, 

Linneutj  54.  ^snii  ^  ^  tJther  plaCM). 

UoDKiLtt  the  jrOtLtiijiT.  169S. 

Lion'k  Lodge,  1813. 

Ltppa,  §50. 

LJp[Kik,Dr.,8% 

Ijaljon.  170. 

LitcheLt  Park,  1779. 

Li  to  Bee  Tor,  175T. 

Little  Park,  Windinr,  17S6L 

Little  SUardcm,  iSSl. 

LittlL'b<mriie,  1:j84. 

Liulfcute  Hall,  l3Sa. 

Livcriiiure,  41  £1 

Liverpool,  LSI. 

Liritii^tton,  ikt. 

lirin^iitwi,  Mr.,  177. 

LliLUbcde,  i^m 

LLiJibede  HaII.  ]2?r. 

Llaodan,  Ilnhoji  of,  I19S7. 

Lla[3f<iist  Chufdiyard,  W?l. 

LUi'ithtiwy  Vojcrh  Churctiiratii 

fi:i7s.  ' 

LlelaDd.a079. 
LlcwclyHi  DUlwin,  XSgs, 
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Lloyd,  the  Ber.  and  Hon. 

leT,5&68. 
L'Obel.  35. 

1851. 


Loch  ArkM,  1771. 

Loch  HoUhnle  Fontt  S96EI. 

Loch  Leven,  MO. 

Loch  Lomond,  SU91  ^ 

Loch-na.Garr,  SI64. 

Loch  Ordie  Fomt.  SSfS. 

Loehalicr,  1172. 

LiDchiel  l)mii«f  9S7<^ 

Lochnell,  aUNO, 

Lochwocid,  1771. 

LockltAK  or  L(?#,  IQO. 

LoddiK^c,  Conrw),  S3. 

Loddifffs,  Mi.<«fln.,  of  llhckner,  80. 

Lpiran,  Aiben,  B83. 
1<*3fi:lcrail,  li?SEi. 


Loodony  4,  {tad  184  other  pUoM). 

Loodoo  BHdgPf  17#i 

Lciodon,  G«3f»r,  *& 

LonJcm  And  WIh.  4d. 

Londoftdeirn,  MflnniCH  of,  St5. 

Long,  R  L.,  SSB^ 

Lcmgaford  I'on*  1757. 

LonifroTiJ  rMtle,  fiH. 

I^^nKford,  tlwl  of,  ISeUl 

Liitijr  libii^i,  ^U6^ 

Lobg^nt,  SM. 

LongiBAii.  T.  N..a^ 

LoAftown^  llfiB. 

Lonloa-,  A  dim,  ttltl 

Lfriikvr,  Ji^Q  )0I^ 

Loo,  144^ 

LCH  Hwriof;,  19S5. 

lA-*li  \Vo«r,  175S. 

hoth'mti,  M«r(]tiai*r  l77t. 

L(Hiii4.h,  iWrtHD,  150. 

ijMjdon  Ciutle,  OJ , 

Loudon,  John  JfiUrl  4>f»  lOL 

Loudon,  Manhil,  liKlL  ~ 

LoudiMi,  J4ina,  I^W. 

lM»tUin\  Ummc,  S1S7. 
].j4^ii|jrh  t^itr,  Iflaoda  off  lOft 

txAiiji  ^1L|.,  HI  J, 
Louii  XlV..;t:», 
LcHiiiXV.,^11, 
LoiiiiXV[.,S£o«. 
LoidnXVIlL^UU, 
Lomlikna,  «|«1. 
LDUiiVLllr,  9i& 

Irfiuth,  ]]f»S, 

Lmirrc,  \'Ml 

Lmri;  of  Clafrtrm,  t  tft 

Low  I^yton,  771. 

Low  Plain*,  near  Penrith,  SSBi. 

Lowe,  Rev.  Mr.,  812. 

Lower  Sketty,  18d0. 

C  -■     ■    .    ..r,  tM& 

t,.-'f..  r.  r.<,TJ.l788. 

LUCHHO.  *di, 

Luck^  H4J,  95i. 

LufffiDtie,  Mr,,  IHSD, 

Lucfjodie  and  Pim*,  M CMl.,  196. 

Lucre.  |«, 

LwruttLu,  ^ 

t.i  ■  .'    ■    r 
I^icombe,  275. 
Luacuinbe,  John,  .706. 
I^ither,  79t2. 
Luttrelstown,  1.193. 
Luxmaboutt,  46i. 


JMXf^tnbaUTg  Piilace57iJO, 
Ljccruin  at  Atitieni,  9(1^, 
Lyria,  "iim 
Ljcurgmj,  136A^| 
Lydgate,  OMi. 
Lyi)dfatir>t,  176L 
Lyne  <Sro»i^  718. 

LjOD,  llH, 

Lyon,  John^  122. 
Lffwi,  VVilliain,  ISS. 
Ljooft,  «.,  lb  It*. 
Lyom.  46). 
hjom,  John,  ftSfi?, 
Lynna,  +3. 
Lytc,  Ma>tcr,  l2St 
LytU'lton,  Lord,  tffH. 

M. 

M'CUm,  901. 

M'CuUoch.  J.R..  816.  (and  17 

M'Uitt,  Sir  John  Dal:rytD}>]le,St90. 

M'Gi^aj',  Mr.,  aild 

M'lTitoih,  Mr,.  145. 

M'Klt,  Jotin-  of  LurE,  97- 

}l«'KUlJjr4n,  Hr.,  11 4a 

M*Uay,  l;^. 

M'Lcay.  W.  S  ,  fltW- 

M^I^iih,  <>.,  l^lT. 

M'L«od.  li&ttj. 

M'MAhon.  Mr.,  FhilBdElplila,  1963. 

M>>J»b,  Mr,,  m, 

WSab,  Jj|[nt<«,  ?t^. 

M^PhtnuOj  lA'S. 

MacAlrr,  M.,  TJJfi 

IMacaiie  and  .llareet,  Hcairm,  30QL 

Hwaitner,  Lafd,dD|L 

HKoDeii,  2S7<k 

MHcuIloch,  Dr.,  loa. 

Ulackay,  T..  f?, 

MackiMiakv  Hr^SElJL 

Mac)s,ie,  John,  OS. 

■Catitie,  »I. 

«f..  iSTM. 

Wm,.  1362. 
IfAcquwrrl*  Itaitiour,  199^. 
HapfofUt,  AleiiAndcr,  :^>. 
Maddoc^  l7»iJ. 
MadLat,  H,,  t^Q&. 
Madrid,  ITU. 
Ma(«]QU|;lii  Caatle.  ^S(i, 
Mainlaica  CoHhv  Uron,  Oxftml, 

I40i. 
M>tti«f ,  WD. 
Mahornrt,  TBI 
Mahomet  It,  ITS. 
M4i..  14*. 
JMaidiiiihrad,  407. 
Maiiltton*^  ett, 
Matriardl^MS. 
Main,  J., m, 
Maltland,  97. 
HaieiHtkp,  H.,  um. 
Hatoy,  J4ie«b>  im. 
Maleolin.  lltl. 
MilcoiiD,  Wdllwn,  ffiJ, 
Malcrilto,  Sir  Jc»hn,  7» 
Milflwye,  |«fl, 

Mnicd«U,f|F«. 

MalMjhvfiHa,  1*7^ 

M«lttt,  «.,*317. 

lf«nt«.  M,    de    CblUy,   Mognt, 

»«- 
Maiiet,  M«djime  U  fi«rvape,  dt 

C'mj|4ifny.  1*3. 
MalmaLBOfl,  izt^ 
Maiane,  n^ 

!KI.\l|>aTo  (i«  la  tfoya,  ISlM. 
Mdpivhiui,  (il, 
M*TOh<*i,  7.1. 

M4iTihil*>t  Churdljard,  «T7, 
Hamrr,  Oak  Uwo*t  of,  17111^ 
Manch««t«r,  IV)- 
MaiMttl,  C,  l«a. 
lt«nflM,CajtUlH,t9JL 


MuiIttiUStMR. 

M«nnh«im,  147. 

Mana,  8816. 

Manwood,  1751. 

Mar,  Earl  of.  89. 

Mur,  VVncK!iof,g!16 

MamtTay,  M.,  i^ 

Marbttful,  5Gj. 

Ttlarrf^rar,  SKG. 

Mnriirani,  Ii2!l8. 

]klarKraT««  of  Baden,  147. 

Ibrfc.  Her  Imperial  Mi^Mtj  tb« 

ElBfKW|,]31. 

HATtenwnder,  JiB. 

Marino,  ]90il- 

Majkwiek,  IS] 9, 

fitarllwro^Bh,  Caroline  TTnfliminf. 

X183. 
Mnrltxifough,  Duku  of,  ttJCfi, 
ACartlKimuifh,  George,  4Eh  Duka  of, 

Martimrougli  flnuii«,  17fl9. 
l^(.iTLt>c,  near  Dunkdd^  KM. 

Mamock,  Mr.,  J 10$. 
Mjiri|LLit.  1717^ 
Marry «tt,  >tnc»  OBSk 
Marieill«.;;;lS. 
Mflr»n,  Henry,  tt. 
>]jin{iBll,  Mr,eOT« 
TtL.r.h,iti.  li,  1761. 

Martham,  840. 

Manhain,  itobert,  tTSSL 

Mamok*  t  Mtlp,  liiT. 

Mar%ya»,  i^C^. 

HaftcftmtaiQc.  g^ 

Ma7«lal.7fi& 

Mirtln.ftiia 

Martin.  Dr.  Sunupt,  1159. 

Martin,  MrChaxlea,  161 

Martin,  I>,,7S1. 

Martlut,  dtj^ 

Martyo.  Proftfaor.  30*. 

Harulluj,  T9£^. 

Marveir.  Aminw.  9U, 

MtFft.  Queen, 'S. 

MaaaAtl»,a*a 

Maaon,  lOuL 

Maauchufrti,  IOI«, 

Hauofl,  Frstifit,  Hjl^ 

Maaten.  Mr.<  <M; 

HataJfitiBa,  Ig], 

MaUKa^  Count  Marioc,  SK7. 

Maion,  Dr,,  jlSS, 

Matihew,  Mr..  1173. 

>Iat(*iewi.  Mr.,  las, 

M.uhpwi,  Mr ,  of  Frlndty,  9031 

Mitthtt3(m,  im, 

Maule,  yx 

Maiindrci|,a4ln. 

Maujiertuii,  tSlF?. 

Mauritania,  ^w, 

Maurooeai.    Sgaor    FnadMH 

MtufoiiLt.  ine< 

Majiirell,  -ai^!*. 

MaJtwell,  Iddy  Jf  cmn,  i)6. 

Maxwell.  Sir  'l%omM,  Jul 

May,  Dr.. «. 

Maylaqd,  ne«r  AntrtoL  I08L 

M^rue.  1**1. 

>1n¥rie.  Jkutfe,  DS. 

MMjiiKleraQi,  EHU 

JQendet,  SIX 

Mwaft,  Vr.,  lAj. 

IfMiOif.  Oitbcrt  tJhinf,  I665w 

McMh.  ksri  «r,  114. 

MMfax,  ■$}» 

MaefiHit,  IB^ 

Merklcidnirg,  iJS, 

M*^kTiti,  M  P.  <„firJ. 

M..[i.,«<riw  llaJl,  '.^,  (Md  »  oUmt 

M.lr.Niv'Puk,  40(1. 
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MetUrreuni*.  Brtwickihtre,  91. 
Melville  r*itlc.  I*H1. 
Melvilk,  UiTA,  iWJy. 
Memel. -ih^. 
M^ncy,  i;iST. 

Mcnitrith,  Lalte  of-  IW. 
Mthtio*,  ArclnbftlJ.  I  H- 
JMcnik'i.  Mr ,  of  Mlgenoy,  2S59. 

SleJTury,  I7SS. 
Mtn?*ilk,  l.KSl. 

Mvrlet  de  la  IkruU^e,  9^ 
IHnlin.  M  ,aM. 

MeMi.'!!*,  Prureuor,  L£l£ 

WiHlonilall.  H40. 
Mertoi}  I'arlii,  J7L 

Methd,  ^iia 

MpU,  1 13. 

MeulciuMftpr,  M.,  soil 
Mi*eo,  liitii, 
MiehsM  Anfcio,  £+71, 
MvchAui.  Anilr^,  %^  (aod  196  other 
I)- 


MiehMiit,  F.  A.,  !«£, 


1I3S 

KquM,  1733. 

-„^,  1^3-  ~..„^ 

MiddlPton,  Loril  VlKWint.SWl 

MulriVloi}.  Mr.,  ffliOt. 

MlJjtFJiih,  l£j& 

MlUn.7a3. 

M{lili?n1)»ll,  T^m. 

Mile  End,  lam 

MiJford.  IJl. 

WUI  Hilt,  173J. 

Miller.    J'.    ^.   (AUtl    m? 

Mlhic,  Ur,  &i1in.,77. 

WUiie.  John,  S5J5. 

MHa  of  CffHon.  ITS). 

VmiadH,    King  uf  th{^  Dolonei, 

sns. 

Milton,  9I(&. 
Milton  House,  1527. 
Milton  Park,  1953. 
Minard,  327. 
Minerva,  791. 
Mingrelia,  14.0. 
Minster,  137& 
Minto.  1841. 
Minuart,  312 
MInwanl.  719. 
jHirbd,  Pr!Jt'«?»WT.  1!K. 
]^lUL-nus,  l:4T^ 

Mkchaiii,63-I4l5. 

Hlccbmi  MADor  Houie,  ISfi?. 

Milcbell.  Df.,VJ* 

Mitchell,  Juttge.  g?4. 

Mitebell,  Mr,,  13£J. 

Mitchelitflvn,  lOT 

Mitford,  Rev.  J.,  84S6. 

Mithridatea,  605. 

Mittau.  ilU. 

Mnccas  Court,   1227.    1732.    1811. 

]8«). 
Moccas  Park.  1762. 
Mcench,  1395. 
Mogador,  1052. 
Moira,  108 
Molagnore,  163. 
Molina,  2436. 
Molyneux,  1822. 
Monnrda,  2512. 
Monardci,  1302. 
Monboddo,  1227. 


Hon^eao,  199. 
Moock,  Sir  Cbmriei,  8190L 
Monckton.  OenenO.  815.         _ 
Moocktoo,  Maior.GeMral.  856t. 
Moncewell,     neu  WaUingford, 

1380. 
Hdnridi,  Dr.  £S6. 
Modi,  1»43. 
Nwit  Bknc,  3110. 
MtrtitPeidu,  !?lia.  _^ 

M<int»gur,  I-aHy  ^lubeth,  1789. 
Muntanvert,  ^d. 
M.jiitarrii^  4Si5. 
Mc^iitp  fk'r.  2^>isa 

Mfjiitfith.  Mr,,  89* 

MNiiU:lllc5a,rt,  1351. 
Mr.uLcn'j',  'HiUf. 
MuNip^yn'i^,  1463. 
Mi.iiitiDi>FraiC]r,  WSt. 
[^Ic'ritlfClirr,  140. 
Mtwtml,  \^ 
Afoatrruili  UT- 

Montroact  ^f^- 

MoniA,  Uiii,  [iad  63  «)d!»r  places). 

Moiiiii'e,  ^Vtii.  , 

M*wr  Park.  £3. 

Mnnrcroft,  Mr.,94*w 

Moore,  677.  ,,^^ 

Moore,  C«pUin,of  Eslantioe,  18S9. 

Moore,  Mr^  81. 

Moran,  983. 19*7. 

Murat,  ^i'i, 

M(jT>y.  Earl  of.  1225. 

MohJant  d«  Lauoajr,  2KH. 

yi»tv,\^m  Pajk,  419. 
Mure],  l^S. 
Morgan,  Edirartl,  50. 
Mcrj^^n,  Hiijb,  3T. 

V    ,   .  v'.   ;      -1. 

Morison,  2526. 

MoritsburE,  2364. 

Morley,  I7»i 

Morley,  EmtI  of.  1757. 

Mom  Park.  1119. 

Morpeth,  1006. 

Morrison,  50. 

Mortimer,  613. 

Mortiake,  1480. 

Morton.  Earl  of.  101. 

Morton  Hall.  174R. 

Morton.  Lord,  1226. 

Mo«:huB,  204<l. 

Moscow,  158. 287. 

MoseleyV.  Sir  Osirald,  S25k8554 

Moses,  677. 

Moss  Mr.,  1831.  2571. 

Mossul,  6bl. 

Moult,  the,  484. 

Mount  Amanus,  24OT. 

Mount  Antiiana.  9K3. 

Mount  Anvillc.  240a 

Mount,  Anvillc  Hill,  114. 

Mount  Asher,  1905. 

Mount  Athoa,  1647. 

Mount  Atlas,  548. 

Mount  Aventinus,  i643. 

Mount  Bakio.  1139. 

Mount  Casbel,  Earl  of;  1841. 

Mount  Caasiano,  577. . 

Mount  Cassius,  1213. 

Mount  Cenia.  2188. 

Mount  Domoglet,  1909. 

Mount  Edgecombe,  73. 

Mount  Edgecombe,  Earl  of,  731 

Mount  Elwend.  8ia 

Mount  Enos.  2326. 

Mount  Enxiendog,  1586. 

Mount  Etna,  582. 

Mount  Grove.  289. 

Mount  Ourval,  1052. 

Mount  Helicon,  1120. 

Mount  Ida,  1(116. 

Mount  Janiculum,  1695. 

Mount  Jorullo,  983. 


MoantJiiUci.iaM. 
Mount  Lebanon,  701. 


LTcasua.  1790. 
MorrlcF 


Mount  Norrla,  Eati  of.  fiSO. 
Mount  Olvmpua.  llfO. 
Mount  Oiixaba.  119S. 
Mount  Pilate.  8115. 
Mount  Schihel  Jaekd.  USB. 
Mount  SbannoQ,  ISTSl 


Mount  8UU  de  Caraont.  1161 

MiKinl  su-iuTict,  Uil- 

MoLint  T.iti;;j-  C-i'J?7. 

MfHiliI  Tftum^,  -1^. 

Mount  Trara.  IOCS. 

Mull  tit  Vfrri'toiiJE .  21S9L 

Klouikt  Vnuiiwt.  636. 

MouQl  Wrllitigtoo^fSltT^ 

Mount  Zocml*r««  VaSi* 

Moiirnc  Mofinuins,  110.. 

McniKViurMt  lUS*. 

MoHJtte,  li%1, 

Mirroa*  AtjtocT.  UJS- 

MuMirmd,  22^4^ 

Mu'Llick,  2l££. 

Mctblenberg.  lg7S. 

MuHvlenberg,  Dr^  123G. 

Huijrland  HltU,  Vam, 

MuLhauien,  140. 

Munbft  GiJw.  ISai. 

Muiichn,  1T33. 

Munich,  151. 

Munro.  Mr.,  I  Si. 

Munro,  J«Inc«.^  80'!. 

Murnter.  ]8!2». 

Mural,  M,,24tk|. 

Mitn-hiion,  Mr.,  Munlodi,  tflSl 

Murphy.  Mr.,  10« 

Murray,  Mr,,  l«Sff7. 

Mumy,  W..  227a 

Murray,  Stewart,  2149 

Murray,  Mungro.  1217. 

Murray,  Patrwk.  48, 

Murray,  HcRrnt,  ii3S, 

MuAcuin  of  Natural  lilaiOfy ^ PwilL 

Musksu.  PHnee  POtklcr,  151. 

M  ij««)br*ci£,  2417. 

MiiWi  II  Hill,  12l%£.  Cand  19  otbef 

places). 
MutU,  1167. 
Mylor  BrMge.  8S1& 
Myrsine.  961. 
Myrtilla.  962. 

M. 

Nagaaaki,  1936. 

KayurunpL't.  it^OL 

Navmly.^lli. 

Naundu  Park,  17^ 

Nantea.  138. 

Nantwtcl;,  3. 

KaptCT,  MaicH--Gen.  C.  Jaa.,  23SS. 

|4apla,»i& 

Njiplcs.  Klnprof,  SSKI 

Napot<?4'in,  lotirb  of,  150SL 

NarHlJihetly.'U. 

NarlKinnc,  645* 

N*ih,  |>r..  K?lj, 

Nnsniytti,  i§\.T  Jani^.  98 

NjkfTnTLb.  Sir  Jchn  Murray.  Bart.. 

^^ 
KaanaiJ,  tlB43* 
MsAUS,  Pnx^ut.  iffiEL 
Naurructiia.,    Ttb^w 

S357. 
Ketwl,  M,SIS7, 
^Tehd  and  Ncunreutter,  2157. 
Nt*,  Loui*.  !'>»«. 
fSwilhainH  VitU,  Ifl?. 
lictdiprood  Ft>r»t.  jif.©. 
Nec«  vcm  luM'nlv.'ck.  ISii, 
NiHJI,  r*Lrli:k,  S**, 
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Nero.SSS?. 

Ncrri6re.  M..  13a 

Ncrridra,  466. 

NMfleld.  W.  A.,  2161. 

Nether  Place,  2067. 

Netley,  2140. 

Nettlecombe,  466. 

Neufchiteau,  M.  FrancoU  de,  615. 

Ncullly,  139. 

Neiutadt,  973. 

Neiutadt-an-der-Linden,  372. 

Neuftra  Seflora  del  Pino,  2863. 

Nevin.  Mr.  2121. 

New  Furect,  509. 

New  HaUea,  91. 

New  London.  183. 

New  Palace,  Pimlioo,  2422. 

New  Place,  Stratfoid,  1545. 

New  PoMo,  93. 

New  Providence,  141. 

New  York,!  a 

Newark,  2185. 

Newbattle,  89. 

Ncwbattle  Abbey.  4ia 

Newbury,  1778. 

Ncwcaatle.  192. 

Newcastle,  America,  21Sa 

Newdigate.  Serjeant,  49. 

Newington,  1762. 

Newlngton  Butta,  SQ87. 

Newman,  907. 

Newman,  W.,  73. 

Newnham  Courtney.  1776. 

Newnham  Paddockf,  1303. 

Newport,  177a 

Newport,  Shropdiire,  2334. 

Newton,  1651. 

Newton  Abbot,  3S0. 

Newton  Barry,  108. 

Newton  I^ne,  1783. 

Newton  Mount  Kennedy,  107. 

Newton,  Stewart,  95. 

Nicander,  2069. 

Nice,  387. 

NichoU,  T..  1787. 

Nicohoff,  John,  1507. 

Nicol.  1219. 

Nlcol.  Walter,  188. 

NicoUi,  1737. 

NicoUon,  Sir  Thomai,  1925. 

Niddry  MariKhall.  419. 

Nieuport,  2219. 

Nigel,  1756. 

NikiU.  159. 

Nineveh.  Gardens  of.  2423. 

Nisbet,  419. 

Nisbett,  Captain.  391. 

Nismei,  546. 

Nlven,  N..  114. 

Noulles.  Mar^chal  de.  ITK 

Noctgn.  466. 

NolKtLe.  M.,  liU. 

Noniwb.  ISia 

NORiUCh  P«lM«,3& 
Ntuuuch  P^rk.  ;H». 
NootkB  iiound.  L059. 
Nortiury,  1775. 
NDTburjr  P*rk,  ld82. 

NorMk,  EatI  of,  50. 
Norfolk.  Duke  of.  45. 
Normanton  Park.  184a 
Noronha,  S055. 
Norridgewock.  2282. 
NorrU.  Rev.  Mr..  1377. 
North  Barr,  167a 
North  Molton.  1757. 
Northiam,  1770. 

Northampton,  Marquess  of,  1764. 
Northumnerland,  Duke  dT,  2158. 
NorthumberUuMi,  Henry  Earl  of, 

73. 
Northumberland.  Hugh  Duke  of. 

82. 
Norton  House.  20OI. 
Norton.  Sir  John,  1751. 
Norwich,  192. 


Norwood,  1736. 
Nostiita,  9042. 
Nourmahal,  Princess.  785. 
Numa,  2409. 
Numa  Pompilius,  1695. 
Nunwell  Park,  1762. 
Nuremberg.  190. 
Nurse  or  Bealings.  1652. 
Nurseries :  — 

Adam's.  M..  Paris,  590. 

Allen  and  Rogers's,  Battersea, 
1060. 

Anderson  and  I^eslie's,  Messrs.. 
105. 

Arcuell,  37i 

Audibert's  Messrs..  2465. 

Audibert's.  of  Tarascan,  140. 

Austen's,  Messrs..  Glasgow,  105. 

Backhouse's.  Messrs.,  York,  2525. 

.Bassington's,  Kingsland,  79. 

Baumann's,    Messrs.,    Boilwyl- 
ler  140. 

Booth's.  Messrs.,  Hamburg,  153. 

Boutchet's.'Comely  Bank,  105. 

Brenchley,  749. 

Brentford,  282. 

Brighton,  near  Boston,  1327. 

Bristol,  330. 

Brompton.  272L 

Brompton  Park,  46. 

Brown's,  Slough,  281. 

Buchanan's,  541. 

Busch's,  John,  Hackney.  79. 

Camberwell,  832. 

Canterburv,  14()4. 

Catros's,  M..  Bordeaux,  469. 

Ccls's,  140. 

Chester,  2479. 

Clapton,  350. 

Clonmel,  491. 

Cobbett's,  617. 

Colvill's,  240. 

Cormack's,  New  Cross,  79- 

Cree's,  J.,  Addleston,  987. 

Cullenswood,  266. 

Cunningham's,  Messrs.,    Edin- 
burgh, 2452. 

Dailledouse,  Messrs.,  near  Ge- 
neva, 161. 

Dalroy,  359. 

Danicll's,  M.,  on  the  Boulevard 
Mont  Panuuse,  2431. 

Darby's,  Hoxton.  46. 

Dennis's,  Chelsea,  964. 

Dickson  and  Co's.,  Messrs.,  102. 

Dickson  and  Shankley's,  105. 

Dickson  and  TumbuiVs,  Messrs. 
Perth.  105. 

Dickson's,    Messrs.,     Chester, 
2452. 

Dickson's,  Mr.,  at  Hassendcan- 
bum,  105. 

Dickson's.  Walter,  106. 

Donald's,  GoUworth,  1282. 

Dunganstown,  2475. 

Epsom,  310. 

Kxeter,  1855. 

Exotic,   King's  RMd.  Chelsea. 

iia 

FairchiM's.  Hoxton,  76. 
Fenncssey  and  Son's.  Messrs., 

1735. 
FIMbeck,  8RS. 
FounUin  Bridge,  885. 
French  Authorities,  178. 
Fulham,  7. 

Furtjer's,  Kensington,  76. 
Gibbs's,  1435. 
Godefroy'*,  146. 
Ooldworth,  273. 
Gordon's.  Jas.  and  Wm..  78. 
Gordon,  J..  T.  Demicr,  and  A. 

Thompson's,  78. 
Gordon's,  Fountainbridgc.  106. 
Gordon's.  Mile  End.  76. 
Gray's.  Fulham.  76. 
Gray  and  Wear's.  47. 
8l 


Nurseries  —  cmuimiud. 
Grigor's,  Mr..  Forres,  2186. 
Hacknev,  79.  (and  many  other 

Hamroenmith,  Lee's,  252.  (and 

56  other  places). 
Hands  worth,  491. 

H.-j^ei,.u.Hi.,.,.,,  icm. 
UaiTic-b.  liiK-L 
Hsivein'-i,  M„  Erfurt,  153. 
Hcld'i,  Vienna,  ISO. 
HigffiJis'i.  Mr..  TLp|icrarT,  1298. 
I-]D<fK^n,i'«,  nt-af  Wickiow,  IIHL 
]  loditk  i  I)  'm.  Du  iigatiiton,  21i:j . 
Hollows  y  Down,  IigSS. 
Humbeque.  SI 7* 
Hunl'E.  PutiiffT,  HTu 
HLiDtlngdfin.  (40*. 
IfviugX  1133. 

hOf,  I4(). 

Jeffh-w'i,  17- 

JedVin  and  Gray's,  47- 

Kensington,  290. 

Kilkenny,  491. 

Killerton.  969. 

Kinnoul,  2287. 

Knaphill,  277. 

Knight's  (Exotic)  235. 

Landreth's,  1365. 

Law«on's,  Edinburgh,  475. 

Le  Candele,  M.,  Humbeque,  145. 

Lee  and  Kennedy's,  76. 

Leslie,  Thomas,  and  Co's.,  Dun- 
dee, 105. 

Lewisham,  539. 

Le>ton.  SK3. 

Loddiges's,  Messrs,  76.  (and  nu- 
merous other  places). 

London  and  Wise's,  4& 

Low's,  305. 

M'Mahon's,  136a 

Mackay's.  Norwich.  625. 

Malcolm's,  76. 

Maknlm  and  Go's.,  Mcssn.Wm., 
77. 

Mansfield.  749. 

Maresfield,  1081. 

Marylebone.  1206. 

Mathieu's.  M..  Berlin,  153. 

MUbank,  80. 

MUe  End,  257.  (and  35  other 
places). 

Milford,  588. 

Mossurce  (India),  894. 

Nerrlires,  M..  Nantes.  565. 

Nerrin,  M.,  Nantes,  516. 

New  Cross,  1917. 

Noisette's.l4a 

Norbiton  Common.  1147. 

Norwich.  663. 

Ogle's  Grove,  1229. 

Parmentier's.  IL.  Ehishien,  145. 

Perth.  270. 

Pontey's.  Plyraoutli.  964. 

Pope's,  Messrs.,  625. 

Prince's.  815. 

Reid's,  Aberdeen,  105. 

Ricketts  and  PHurson'k,  46. 

Richmond's,  Mr..  102. 

Rins,  M..  Frankfort.  l&L 

Rivers  and  Son's,  Messrs.,  Saw. 
bridgeworth.779. 

Robertson's,  Kilkenny,  116. 

Roehampton.  SSS. 

Rollisson's.  Messrs..TooUng,938. 

Koii=l;.  ■  ',  -i      :!''fii,  7'J. 

Kl*VtHH:jip,   ^irdPHIi,    !  "'■►. 

Koy'i,  M.,  Anftr*.  CVyi, 
Knfi.  Ab^nkvn^'iSil. 
Rkus<>lr»,  L#irl*li«Bi,  7iL 
Hampton's.  Kklmsmock.  105. 
Haur^ri'i,  Jency,  KJn 
SswhrldjFFWOFthH,  }9^. 
S«hHliAu«-i,  M.,  Vsti^,  153. 
^ly'i,  Lyoni.  14U 
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Nunerics  —cnntinued. 
Sialtli  irad  Co't.,  #7. 

ai.  PHI«r'*.  IfiJO* 

Thorn |i«iii'fl,  Jame»s  ?**- 
Thomiwon'*,  Mf ..  MUc  End,  7. 
'I'oott'  ami  CVi'»..  near  Dublin. 

115. 
Touting,  SS7. 
Upwjy.  /j(j7. 

Urquiiarl's,  Dundee,  6o7. 
Vauxhall.  382. 
A  .=      ;.■■.  I  ■  .■LtT.^JvL 

viifY,  fira 

Wiliw,  1(173. 

Wmerert,  Mr.,  Knjpliill,  Wl 

Whtttef  aisrtl  OftBiiic"*,  Fulbam, 

7fi. 
W^kmt"»,  If le  nf  Wiifht.  419. 
WilKJo'i.  Miwii,.  IXrby,  1228. 

NiiUl{>l(T,  "i^fiUL 

NutUH,T.,14i. 
Nyinpbcnburg,  Ijl. 
Nym,  1005. 

O. 

0.-ik  of  Honour  Wood,  1818. 

Oak  Park,  imi. 

Oaki»»,  O.  U.,  KmI. 

Oake,  Sir  Honry  T.,  145. 

Oakflckl,  1747. 

Oakham,  2<i0. 

<iaki»igbcm.  1747. 

Oakley  Farm,  1779. 

Oaksey,  1747. 

Oatlands,  71. 

OchilU,  1797. 

Ochtcrtyre,  1224. 

Ociula,  WoodR  of.  IDM. 

Ockham  Court,  filP. 

Ockham  Park,  2iJj2. 

Odesia,  373. 

Ophlborg,  1^09. 

CEiiuDc,  li>4i. 

0<i\  King  of  Mcrcia,  1353. 

OglancJer,  Sir  W.,  1762. 

Ohio.  2018. 

Ohr,  WL 

Okey,  1747. 

Old,  or  Wold,  1747. 

Old  B.i«eford,  HHH. 

Old  Brompton,  71. 

Old  Court,  22J1. 

Old  Moutroso,  711 

Old  Oi-chnrd  (>roiind,  Boddlngton 

Oil  I'.jl.irc  V.^r(l,\Vtiitfijkitler,r)l.J. 

Old  Sticct,  HX'A 

OUItnham,  1»8I. 

Oldy.t,  IS!)!. 

Oliver,  ri47. 

<  *!iyer  Cjomwcll,  2426. 

niifritrdp  Jfifr**,  tiiHD. 
OitHuts.  <W. 

OlHljCTlltfV,  •Xt\, 

O'Neill,  Rirl,  ]»4^. 

OfKVti,  M,,  7S.4. 

DrAiige  Grove,  HI. 

Orstavfi,   in    \}iv   Grand   Canary 

Island,  &2*jJ. 
Orii,  fiavcTi,  Esq  :»  1391. 
Ord,  John.  n>  fti. 
Orlbr^l  Hflll.  'i\'^% 
IJrftird,  LorJ.  2328. 
Oriel,  l^rd,  lOS 
Oriel  Temple,  "im.  (and  58  other 

jilar.es). 


Orleant.  1989. 
Orlcnni,  Dukecif't  ll^. 

Ormiiloii  Hail,  ¥.u^  Lothian,  89. 

OvtibeU*.  Jj**ii, 

Uhbt>rn(!,  Mr.,  Juiir.^849. 

Ot borne,  M^^ri.,  1N5J, 

OilKiiimiv  \^T*L,S^lJl. 

Oaomo,  e'Hfi. 

(>9Wt>Lrft  HiJSi. 

Ostorius  1721. 

OUo,  F ,  im 

Olio,  ^1  ,  VA. 

Oitn  voii  Mfi'iiCliauteji,  Ilsron,  148. 

*Ju*lW,  Sir  Oore.SJlS. 

Ouii  le.',  Sir  WoL,  ?««. 

OvtIHfi-'l,    IfftL 

'  ■  ■    ■  nu'ef ,  1763. 

Oxenford.  8<i. 
Oxenford  Ctstlc,  2130. 
Oxford.  53. 
OxICT,  Mr,  2443. 

P. 

Fnehura,  U6(L 

t'adJiia,  \m. 

Pagorta  Kiri,  799, 

Pflim    HiU,   7(X    (awl   S6    other 

PjJtCQbBOl.iaa?. 

Palace  PHti.  J 2.HJ. 

PalaUne  Bill.  WIS. 

pjiltLjio  del  ^.  H.  Venicr,  1357. 

rii,\enr>n,  ifise, 

Pallai.  m.  (anil  113  other  places). 

PiJmcr,  A.,  U% 

Palmer,  Dantcl.  <nSS. 

Palmer,  T.  C,:lLi5. 

P.in,  ti)t>H. 

P«n*i  TliemliP,  Kill 

Pon-Schan,  IfU^. 

Poller* »,  KniV  of,  SOSfi. 

P,i!imu-i.',  *<9. 

l^iinNhrtTiiier,  l7+i2. 

P«nfvc^rt^l,  near  Brecon,  1839. 

Papho!i,K«JO. 

Pappenlicim.  Baron,  139. 

Par  ham  Paik,  893. 

Pari*,  10.  (an<l  \yi  other  placet). 

Pariset,  Dr.,  2417. 

Pariset,  M.,2111. 

Park  Place,  near  Henley,  1281. 

Parker,  Mr.,  .W. 

Parkinson,     25.    (and    42    other 

placeiX 
Park*.  771. 
IMrmentier,  M.,  279. 
Parw-n**  ( Jteeht,  i87. 
I'jtrt^.rwj  T>\f,  'thmm%,  2413. 

Paul,   Hi4  itnperiftl  Majesty  the 

Kmptror,  I2|, 
piiuUl  Ktmon,  £3U7, 
Pi>ijlu*  Joviti*,  17'17, 
P.1  LI  pallida. -lOie. 
PiiVia,  1561. 

FiTtron,  l>}n  Jot^ih,  £4^. 
Piw,  PctOT. 4ffl. 
F^xlon,  J.,  lUBC 
T^ivnc\  !M<»btVh,  fifB, 
1m;.  f -r  TeneriOi*.  2551 
['c.  rion,  John,  17^1 
Pease,  J, 
Pectnard 
Peck,  618 
Peckham.  54. 
Peebles,  456. 
Pokin,  301. 
Pela«gu«.  1720. 
Pembroke  and  Montgomery,  Earl 

of,  m. 
Pembroke  College,  Oxford,  1517. 


Pendarret,  (Vv|. 
Pendarrn,  E„  GSf. 

J'bnelope,  IfL^. 
Peo*«*,  tSS®.. 
PunUcryHf,  leST 
Prnn,2ji*T. 
Penm,  Wllllain,  &3l 

Peiitiv,  Mr..e.7SJ*. 

l^'limirutck,  IJr.,  a3. 
Ftfutuciiiirk,  1103. 

i  HjltR,S7S. 
Pcnxance,  l.Xi. 

P^piniiVe  de  lAixenbourg,  8L5l 
i'cipi(uC''tTedu  Roulr,  \VH1. 
Pepper  Harrow  Park^  515. 
t'cra.  24.-;7. 
Pe^clifil,  Dr..»?lfi9. 
P.-ro  la  Cha1*e.  IfifiS, 

PiikinnpF.tiian, 
Pemcttj,  Dam,  1191*. 
P*rwlet»M,3ft'ifi 
PcrrotJet.  M  p  1S4I». 
Perry,  John,  133L 
PerK'Ujf  llfi^L 
Peniui,  g+lia. 


PerUi.  laL 
Psfth,  150. 

PcMhicr,  M.,  aoga 

Peter  the  Great,  *1 
PelerhoTOU^b,  LonL,  387. 
Peters   J.  IJ.,  <^ytX% 
Peler»l)ijr|.  \m. 
PeterH™,  Jen*  P  ,  1S4^ 
Pttlgnr,  M..  SDSa 
PptilTi^ancm.  l&TS, 
Petf^  LiO*d,  Sd, 
Po^wnrUi.mi. 
Peyraa.  H.,  It5& 

PeTii<HHiei,  ir.,fiai4. 

P/aoen  lT]*el.  *].S, 

Ph/nrthor,  1.654. 

PtsU.  (JetphLi.   18*.   (,nd   30  other 

plarefj. 
Ptiilpjucn,  17V4. 
Ph'lip  II.,  20Lja 
Ph'Up,  loUnt  of  SuAin,  24T2. 
Ph;(ipp%  784. 

Pbilippi,  Dr.,  R.A..  13SI. 
l*iii!iij.j.,  i.  J. 
Philpiw,  Henry,  1^3. 
PhJIWjurfl,li,  ilSa 

Fbmspc.yai. 

PhHo<op»iei.  Oeweva,  163, 

PluUra,  IdJGS. 

Phrygii,  17S>!4. 

Phvliu,  (jjg, 

Phytlodooc,  II Id. 

Pie<1liuint,.SS4. 

Pienbridge.  98a 

PierBon,  Rev.  Archdeacon.  1351.- 

Piggot,  74. 

Pikow,  728. 

Pilcklev,  nSB. 

Pinantura,  lOW. 

Pince,  Mr.,  1^52. 

Pintoe,  116«. 

PIrolk!,  M.,  1225L 

PiiU-.*liFPK  liI,.xS3. 

PiUli*pers.  ^415, 

Pitt.  Mr,  1S31. 

P5tiwi*T»,  \m%. 

PiJliibur^,  l&l. 

Pity*.  S1S1. 

Planer,  140ft, 

PlDQtagentt,    llichard,    Duke  of 

Yo»k,  799 » 
P3at,  Sir  Hufih,  36. 
Plato,  2ri38. 

Plea«ant  Kow,  Pcntonville,  12S8. 
PletxU,  2(XX). 

Pliny,  ao.  (and  103  other  pl.icw). 
Phny'a  TuscuUn  Villa,  1.53 1. 
Plot,  Dr.,l«Sl. 
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Pluche,2051. 

IMukcnet,  41. 

I'lumicr.  l.JOO. 

rill  instead,  8SJ5. 

Plulan-h,  075. 

Pluto,  «H1. 

Plymouth,  iT70. 

Pocockc,  Dr.,  201. 

Podena*.  1411. 

P<Klolia,  H<)J. 

Poeppig,  Dr..  243fi. 

Pointor,  Master  Iticbard.  882. 

Poirct,  Her). 

Poitcau,  JL,  47*. 

Polf,  187. 

Pole,  Cardinal,  IS**. 

Polhill,  J.,  l.jys. 

Polkcinrnct.  House  of,  23J7. 

Pollock,  14<«. 

Polonger,  M.,  1931. 

Polydore.  lOia 

Polydore  Virg*!,  1750. 

Polydorus,  IKH, 

Polyphemu*.  iiiSl. 

Poinpl,  7S8. 

Pomona,  7'J I. 

Puraiwil,  222S. 

Pompcy,  1;:51. 

Pontonby  Hall,  414. 

Pontcfract.  754w 

Poiitey,  l.)2J. 

Pontcy,  Wiiliam.  188. 

PontUi.llSl. 

Poole,  Mr».,  3^'J. 

Pope,  &*. 

Pope  and  Co.,  Meun.,  S.J48. 

Poi»c  Eugene,  24<>7. 

Pojw's  Villa,  Twickcnhara,  1237. 

Poppilsdo'f,  1228. 

Pori-el,  Antonio,  25)3. 

Porcflla,  'ijJo. 

Porkiij;it<)n,  1840. 

Por)»;;rund,  2.^02. 

Port  de  la  Pex,  2909. 

Port  Elliot,  289. 

Port  Famine,  9W. 

Port  Ja(k*on,  9S0. 

Portirlin^ton,  Earl  of,  2184. 

Portbridgc,  in  Dartford,  24. 

Portbury  Churchyard,  21)81. 

Porteusrlilag,  74.1. 

Porter,  Sir  Robert  Kcr,  2tt». 

I'orteus,  Itixhop,  44. 

Portillo  <le  la  Villa,  2261. 

Portland,  DucheKS  of.  *i3. 

Portland,  Duke  of,  \&X). 

Portland'*  Park.  Duke  of,  1706. 

PortKmouth,  II'A). 

Porthmouth,  New  HanU,  144.'>. 

Porumouth  Koad,  Surrey,  575k 

Portway  IIoum*,  1784. 

Po>eri,  1k;i. 

Pok»o,  iiV^). 

Potemki'i.  Prince,  IX. 

rutin,  Mr.  John,  X'l. 

Pouqueville,  172. 

Powderham  Cdsl'e.  73i 

Power's  Courc,  HID. 

Power<L-i)urt,  1(J7- 

i»owi»  Caille,  1840. 

Powii,  Earl  of,  I^iidlow,  ISIO. 

Powis.  Earl  of,  iJjr>S. 

Powuall.  (Governor,  615. 

Poynter,  Uiciiard,  36. 

Prado  Park.  Madrid,  iVffJ. 

Prfe  rE'v<\<iue,  I6J 

Pre8C«>tt   Mr.,  2240. 

Pre**.  Mr.  SSTv 

PrcMton  Hall,  419. 

l»re»ton,  .Sir  Hobert,  Bart.,  123. 

Prcwtonrteld.  IK). 

Prtrort,  Alexandre,  163. 

Priam.  Utf*. 

Price,  .Sir  Uvcdalc,  200. 

Prieiie.  I7'2l>. 

Primmet,  Mri.,  S.). 

Prince,  of  New  Yoik,  18) 


PrinMp,  M.  Macairc,  2418. 
Prinus,  Prince  of  Dahlburg,  148. 
Prior,  2303. 

Prior  of  Wobum.  the,  1753. 
Promenade  at  Dredilow,  151. 
Promenade  at  the  Lde  of  Bargtiei, 

163. 
Pron»ille,  749. 
ProJierpine,  941. 
Pn>te«tjnt:DiMcntcn'  School,  Mill 

Hill,  1736. 
Proteus,  1487. 
Providence,  2324. 
Ptolemy  PliiloiMter,  1005. 
Puck,  901. 

Pugel's  Sound,  1059. 
Pugb,  Dr.  Owen,  2071. 
Pultcncy,  39. 
Purkess,  1761. 
Purser's  Cross,  72.  (and  38  other 

places). 
Pursh,  122.  (and  35  other  placc»)- 
Puvis,  M.  2121. 
PTramus,  1314. 


Quatorse,  Louis,  1337. 

Quebec  142.  962. 

Queen  Adelaide's  Lodge,  1755. 

Queen  Anne,  80. 

Oueen  Anne  of  Austria,  912. 

Queen  Caroline,  1675. 

Queen  Charlotte's  Foreland,  24*2. 

Queen  Elizabeth,  '.^4. 

Oueen  Mary,  786. 

Queen  PhiUppa.  1748. 

Queensberry,  Duke  of,  92L 

Oiic«en«oo<l,  Tvtherly,  Wilts,  2075. 

yueonhy  Hall,' 24 1  J. 

Queniioii,  772. 

Quillav-Lcuvu,  2437. 

Quirapon,  194ti. 


Racine.  241a 

Iladclifib,  Miss,  of  Worcester,  240& 

lladdon,  William.  2140. 

Kadnoi ,  Earl  of.  022. 

lUdnor,  Lord,  621. 

It.;da!ivil,  Prince,  2113. 

Ilaileneau  dc  Life,  M.,  1SC4. 

Kartncftfiue,  477. 

IlagLina  Caitlc,  1.192. 

llA^ley  Park,  1803. 

Kagnal,  134*1. 

Ilahaw-Chabet,  l>rinccss  of,  26J. 

Kaith,  716. 

Kaith  House,  1905. 

Hajuh  Shah,  2431). 

llaleigh,  Sir  Waller,  36. 

Kama,  H.7I0. 

Hambouillet,  138. 

Kaiikei'or,  I^rtl,  103. 

Kannoch  Forest,  2I0D. 

Itaphaei,  'ZXiO. 

UaiMU,  1!)9I. 

Uj]Mn,  Nicholas,  941. 

lU^Udt,  21.'j7. 

Katxeburg,  Dr.,  2141. 

lUuch,  C  hartes,  150. 

llauch,  Francis,  15U. 

liauch,  .Stephen,  150. 

Itauwotf.  24(/J. 

Kavenoa,  785. 

Kavcnswortli  Castle,  18391 

llavenswortli,  Lai d.  73. 

Ilawdon,  Sir  Arthur,  48. 

Rawes,  Captain,  'JATt. 

Itay,  25.  ;and  M)  other  places). 

Kavwood,  1  i\H. 

Hazies  Bottom,  1760. 

IU>a,  John,  .'i). 

Keidtnx.  1450. 

Ileal  del  Muntc,  1012. 

Ileuumur,  811. 

Ilccht,  1411. 

Keilkaf,  3^i3. 

HI.    * 


RnlQuti^  18a 
iCMruth,  iCT. 
Jtnres,^  Mr..  177- 
Keevw.  Messrs.,  £?17^ 
Kegt'Dt'i  P«rk  J777. 
lkichi?iib?rp,  M.,  231G. 
Iteld,  JfihiL,  10*. 
Kejd,  Mr.,  B7. 
Hditttrarilt,  Professor,  12131 

Hencb,  Mr,  55. 
llcnnwcg,  150. 
I    Uepton,  KM. 
I    llctjuien  546. 
I    Kentalrig.  Hf^i. 
Kotziu*.  irjj. 

Ileynardwn,  of  Hillingdon,  Sti 
Reynardson.  S.,  59. 
Reynloit,  2iri5. 
Reynoldii,  Sir  Joshua,  900. 
Rlu.-ede,  527. 

Rhodante,  Queen  of  Corinth, 
Riallo,  Bridge  of,  168a 
Ribbesfurd.  1782. 2082. 
RIbrtton  Pork,  895. 
Riccaiion.  90. 
Riccioli,  <A}V). 
Rich,  Robsit,  622. 
Richard,  Acbillc,  20r6. 
Richard  Ccrur  de  Lion,  2070. 
Richard,  Mr.,  Rl. 
Richard  11.,  i.tJ70. 
Richardson,  Dr.,  124. 
Richardson,  Mr.,  1860. 
Richelieu,  Duke  of,  15a 
Richmond,  37. 
R'climond,  Duke  of,  54. 
i:-.limond  PrtJk,  1822. 
Itickett,  1783. 

KickmauMwoith  Vicarage,  2513. 
Rirot  Park,  8J2. 
U.ga,211S. 
R.gby,  Mr.,  152a 
R'got.  M.,  Varcmbe,  Geneva,  li 
Kinefleld  ljnd\c,  1787. 
llingerikc,  UiU'tO. 
R'nz,  M.,  153. 
Rina,  M.  J  ,  jun.,  S8ft 
Rio  de  Janeiro,  1231 
Rio  de  la  Ti  inidad,  1062. 
Ripley  Castle,  2l,"a 
Ripon,  9073. 
l.'itto.  M.,  2214. 
Riticr,  M.  147. 
Rivclln,  1778 

Rivers  and  Son,  Messrs.,  75a 
Roliert.  M.  G..  22V8l 
Roberts,  Mr.  1020. 
Robertson.  Mr,,  lliP. 
Kobin,  136l 
Robin,  Jean,  609. 
Robin,  Vesr>asian,  196. 
Ii'obinson,  Bishop.  42. 
Rubinaon,  Sir  George,  1227. 
Itobiquet    M.,  19J1. 
Koteon,  2777. 
Roccadello  Canre.  1901. 
Rochester  Csttie.'xJO 
IbK-hford,  Earl  of,  82. 
Rot  k  Forwt,  747. 
Rockingham  Forest,  IH33. 
Kockmgliam,  Marquess  of,  83. 
UiKlen,  i:a>^l  o*',  108. 
iJ<H-t,uck  TaTcm,  Richmond  Hill. 

1511. 
Ru'uier,  1013. 
Rolenbiad,  3f^  1S5. 
Uoxi'T,  King  of  SIcUy,  1361. 
R..;tert,  'XW. 

Ri>l«ers  of  Southamptno,  76i. 
Rodent,  Professor,  552. 
Rui!".  <.'»i4. 

Kolund,  M.,  sen.,  621. 
R«»lleiiton  Hall,  «31. 
Roili«!Mm,  .Mcssra,387. 
Koine,  /ill. 
Romney.  «¥«. 
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Romulus,  101  Gl 

Romuluf  Quirinui,  9fi3. 

RoiiMrd,  795. 

Rooke,  M^jor  Hayman,  1766. 

Rook't  Nett,  254. 

Roouey,  Mr.,  of  Bristol.  9071. 

Row,  46. 

Rotembourg,  789. 

Rosenberg,  154. 

Roseneath  Cutle^  990. 

Rosenstein  Palace.  152. 

Rosenthal.  M..  1727. 

Rosier,  577. 

Rosier  Abbi,  605. 

Ronmiissler,214]. 

Rostilion,  107. 

Rotherwas,  1394. 

Rothiemurchus,  2116. 

Rothsay.  2042. 

Rotonda,4aO. 

Rotterdam,  144. 

Rouen,  1212. 

Rough  Island,  106l 

Round  Stone,  106a 

Rousseau,  1255k 

Roveredo,  1352. 

Roxbmvh,  1324l 

Roy.  BL.  2182. 

Royal  Foresu,  17Sa 

Royal  Forest.  Cbopwel1,'1806. 

Royal  Naval  College,  6ia 

Royle,Mr.,17S.(and  54 other  {daces) 

Royle,  Dr.,  245. 

Roielle  (Scotiand),  71& 

Rubia,  420. 

Rudeu.  157. 

Rue  de  Buffbn.  461. 

Rue  des  Vignes,  fi65. 

Rue  Orenefle.  660. 

RueUius,  200a. 

Rugby,  841. 

Ruinard  de  Brimour.  Rhtims, 

9452L 
Hull.  'I^'KI 

RuEs,  Don  Hipriolito,  Side. 
RMmblfng  Bridgp,  ISIT. 
l!urn];ihiUK,  !S7. 
KunniVTn(«3?.  atsTS, 
Ruprp,  M  .  iJll^- 
Ruih.  lJr.,of  Aleppo,  41  i 
ni]»»(?)l.  tJr.  74 

Itufwll  Iloujc,  BlixiniitiuiT,  613. 
ItUHell,  I^fda  W.,  l3Li^ 
BtiuL'U.  Mr, of  B«itU?rt«B^  1135. 
Rutfrrr,  T.,  1 IM, 
Huttv,  *i5, 

Rycotc,  1775. 
Rydal,  1H31. 
Ryton  Wood.  1780. 


Sabine,  Joseph.  123. 
Sacconex,  161. 
Saddle  Hill.  S241. 
Saffron  Walden.  1760. 
Sagcret,  M..  541. 
Saguntum,  2408. 
Saint  Hilairc.  Jaume,  464^ 
Saint  Suzanne,  2272. 
Sakhleh6,  2406. 
Saladln,  785. 
Salamanca,  1905. 
Salcey  Forest,  1764. 
Saloombe.  396. 
Salency.  792. 

Salisbury,  Lord  Treasurer,  40. 
Salisbury,  R.  A.,  £6. 
SalUbury.  WiUiam.  75. 
Salmon,  Mr,  2134. 
Salmon.  Rev.  W.  T.,  1812. 
Salterbridge.  1979. 
Saltram,  266. 
Saltwood  Castle,  1225. 
Salvator  Rom,  1997. 
Salvin,  A.,  2034. 
Sammerstown,  1916. 


Sampayo.  T..  57. 

San  Antonio,  2251. 

San  Luis.  2270. 

San  Pedro,  766. 

Sancere,  fiOOO. 

Sanchie,  4ia 

Sancho  Panza,  1719. 

Sandown  Place,  266l 

Sandwell  Park,  716. 

Sandwich.  Earl  of,  2S1. 

Sang,  89.  (and  42  other  places). 

SanU  Maria  de  Tula.  2485. 

Santa  Rosa,  194i 

Sarrasin,  999. 

Sarimi.  901. 

Saunders.  Oeorge.  flSSi 

Saunders,  &,  1432. 

Saunders,  R.,  8328. 

Savannah,  2532. 

Savernake  Forest,  1792. 

Savi,  M..  125a 

Savoy  Palace,  1748. 

Sawbridgeworth,757. 

Saxe  Weimar,  Chas.  Aug..  Grand 

Duke  of.  8061. 
Saxmundham,  858. 
Saxy,  Poet  John,  8076. 
Say's  Court,  Oeptford,  45. 
Scamoxxi,  8012. 
Scarborough,  Lord,  1967. 
ScarsdaleTXord,  1839. 
Sc^aux,  139.  (and  2S  other  placet). 
Schciftr,  2147. 
Schalouse,  2539. 
Schammes,  M..  1844. 
Schawboe,  Mr.,  246a 
Schiede  and  Deppe,  8266. 
Schlegel.  792. 
Schleicher,  lia 
Schmidt,  189. 
Schober.g6& 
Schoch,  M.,  149. 
Schdnbrunn,  14& 
Schdnhoff.  lAO. 
Schools.  Father,  2070. 
ScbOttel,  2157. 
Schouw,  Proressor,  154. 
Schrader,  677. 
Schubert,  M.,  159. 
Schultes,  104i 
Scbwartienbera.  150. 
Sch  wetzingen.  147. 
SchwiniU.  Dr.,  462. 
Schw6bbache,  148. 
SchvrObber,  151. 
Scipio  AAicanus,  1724. 
Sciron,  or  Cercyon,  2182. 
SckcU,  Charles.  151. 
Sckell,  Charles  Louis,  151. 
Scone.  123. 
Scopoli,  1456. 
Scoresby,  2321. 
Scotswood  Dean.  979. 
Scott,  Mr.  David,  393. 
Scott,  Sir  Walter,  22. 
Scottow  Common,  1812. 
Scribonius  Largus,  2418. 
Scudamore,  Lord.  896. 
ScuUri.  2467. 
Scythia,<Hl. 
Seafield,  Earl  ot,  2165. 
Seckler,  895. 
Secondat.  1722. 
Scetsen,  1931. 

SeidliU,  Churchyard  at,  2539. 
Selbome  Churchyard,  2091. 
Sello,  1274. 

Seppings,  Sir  Robert,  620. 
Sepps,I90. 
Seringe,  684. 
Scrvius,  1956. 
Sesostris  the  Great.  King  of  Egypt, 

2408. 
Severs.  Empress,  1351. 
Seville,  170.  1915. 
Sextius,  2(f70. 
Shadwell  Lodge,  2048. 


Shaitesbury.  Coanten  of,  1317. 

Shakspeare,  793. 
Shanes  CasUe.  1842. 
Shank  Hill.  115. 
Shardeloca,  366. 

.SlmriifVNl,  1nj(. 

Shu-p,  Mr.,  Smith  LflAfle,  ^. 

yhaw ley,  3(?7, 

»heifieM,  130. 

ShetEcId  Park,  ITTft. 

Shemdd  Place.  1TH3. 

Slt^llOD,  139X 

Shalaoa  Atitxr,  113. 

StK^ioD  Pifk,  laST. 

She«4TO  Wood*,  tsisu       . 

Shflford  Lod^.^OOO. 

ShtUy,  2124 

i»hen«tciine,  1701. 

Slimpore,  1146. 

Bhephcfd,  119. 

Sbeiibera.  Mr.  John.  13SR. 

Shefr^tton.  4i$9, 

Shflmfd,  Sjg. 

[>her&rd,  Or»  Jmmm,  75* 

Sherard,  Dr.  WUti«n.  75, 

SSberard,  Jamoi,  QI. 

Sheriff.  -Mr..  7^. 

Shcrwfjod,  277- 

Sherw&od  For*?**,  17^0, 

Shipley  H,llKli53. 

ybifley  Strtt-t,  iiv*o. 

Stiooter't  iliil.  sae. 

Shoreaitch,  DukcoraMfi. 

iShort^Tovf,  S(ft»2. 

Shrfwibury,  Hm- 

ShrivcUiiy,  442?. 

Sbrublind  Park.  400K 

£UUnfF.<Jf)i;,  Etnpresi  oC  Chfu*.  1330. 

atbtftt**]  Abhcy  of  W«tJiiin*ter, 

17*7. 
SibTbnrp,  Dr*,  319. 
Sialy.  im. 
Sickler,  Dr.,  477. 
Sieber,  320. 
Siebold,  Dr.,  S86L 
Siebold,  M..  2095. 
Siebuhr,  638. 
SiefWerstrale,  M.,  155. 
Silenus,  1005. 
Simoisius,  164S. 
Simood,  M.,  2471. 
Simpson,  Jamea,  918. 
Sims,  Dr.,  932. 
Sina,  Baron.  147. 
SInan  Nile,  786. 
Sinclair,  G.,  logfi. 
Sinclair,  Mr.,  773. 
Sinclair,  Sir  John,  3(9. 
Siiiica,27& 
Sir  Oawaine,  1747. 
Sir  Gerath,  1747. 
Sir  Tristram.  1747. 
Sirinagur,  1115. 
Sirmore,  983. 
Sittingboume,  696. 
Skechem,  1720. 
Skeensborough,  2118. 
Skeldale,  2073. 
Skene  of  Carriston,  90. 
Sketty  Hall,  890. 
Slater,  Gilbert,  83. 
Slater.  John.  38SL 
SUugham  Park,  £399. 
Sleaford,  695. 
Slieve-Nance,  1591." 
Sloane,  Sir  Han^  42. 
Sloane  Square,  489. 
Slough,  1264 
Smeathman,  1816. 
Smeaton'k  Eddystone  Lighthouse 

1776L 
Smeu,  M.,  of  Dcume,  1950, 
Smilax,  8084. 
Smith  and  Co.,  47. 
Smith.  Dr..  of  Christiania,  2ar:i 
Smith.  Mr..  Coombe  Wood.  1I3I 
Smith.  Mr..  Kew.  19SS: 
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Smitb,  W.,  NotMton  Common, 
1147. 

Smith,  Meun.,  of  Ayr,  8295. 

Smith,  Robert,  2190. 

Smith,  Sir  J.  E.,  S7.  (and  M  otba 
places). 

Smith.  Sir  RichanI,  1392. 

Smith,  Titut,  2191. 

Smithen,  Mr.iaSO. 

Smyrna,  674. 

Smyth.  Sir  S.,  2184. 

Smyth,  Thomaf,  33. 

Snodgraa.  Mr..  1609. 

Snowy  MouDtaina,  8905. 

Society  I«le«,  1063. 

Socrates,  1790. 

Soesdyke,  41. 

8ol8K>Ds,  l3Sn. 

Solander,  Dr..  83. 

Solinua,  22. 

Solitinia,  2110. 

Solly,  Richard  Honman,  357. 

Solomon,  15. 

Solomon's  Temide,  940. 

Soma,orSomme,  169. 

Somerford  Hall,  815. 

Somerset,  Duke  of,  1758. 

Somerset.  Earl  of.  793. 

Somerset,  Edward  Duke  of,  73. 

Somme.  Dr.,  1951. 

Sophocles.  1724. 

Soulange-Bodin.  M .,  139. 

Sound  of  Mull,  2080. 

South  Lodge,  1078. 

South  Molton,  1854. 

South,  Mr..  17G2. 

South  Runeton,  2580. 

Southampton.  131. 

Southcote.  Mr.  71. 

Southend,  515. 

Southey,  512. 

Southfleld.  1G55. 

South  Hill,  272. 

Southwell.  Sir  Thomas,  1430. 

Sowerby,  Mr..  1469. 

Spach,  M.,  967. 

StMlatro,  697. 

Sparrow,  Lady  Oliria  B.,  1903. 

Speechley,  m. 

Siteilman,  Sir  John,  24. 

S|>cnce,  Mr..  396. 

Spencer,  Earl,  1336. 

Spenser.  677. 

Spiers,  Alex  .,1772. 

SpiUlflelds,  1461. 

^rengel,  16. 

Springfleld.  1861. 

Spring  Gardens.  1393. 

Spring  Grove,  254. 

Spring  Vale,  112. 

Sprotborough  Hall,  1394. 

St.  Andrew's  Square,  Edinburgh, 
1494 

St.  Anne's  HUI.eS7. 

St.  Aubin-du-Perron,  1979. 

St.  Augustine,  Abbey  of.  1347. 

St.  Bartholomew,  H39. 

St.  Bartholomew's  Chapel,  Kings- 
land.  1777. 

St.  Bernard,  2073. 

St.  Catherine's  Church,  Regent's 
Park.  1748. 

St.  Christopher.  1336. 

St.  CUra,  Convent  of,  at  Boto  k 
Due,  2&19. 

St.  CUude.  1335. 

St.  Denis,  Paris,  815. 

St.  Domingo,  621. 

St.  Edmund.  1748. 

St  E'Uenne.  1961. 

St.  Germain  en  Laye,  137- 

St  Helena,  572 

St  Helen's,  1227. 

St.  Innocent.  Paris,  83a 

St.  James,  H'jy. 

.St.  James's  Palace.  1769. 

St  James's  Park,  5US. 


St  John's  College,  Cambridge,  491. 

St.  John's  Collie,  Oxford,  1392. 

St  Lawrence,  1067. 

St  Lawrenoa,  Church  of,  1776. 

St.  L^ger.  9057. 

St.  Leonard's  Forest,  1745. 

St  Leu, 138. 

St.  Lo.  \im. 

St.  Lucic,  im, 

St.  ft|.irtin-le^PaqTrc,  ail5t 

St.  Mary"*  lsl«,  ^jd. 

St  Mary'i,  York.  9im. 

St.  Mi-dard,  Uithop  oC  Kay  on,  792. 

St  Jlichacl'i  Mount,  mVi. 

St.  Nichola»,  vaia^  o(^  1965. 

St.  OsjrV*.  \r%iS. 

St.  Peter,  792. 

St.  Peter's,  Jersey,  1964. 

St.  Peter's,  Rome,  2467. 

St  K'tcTilJurp,  !JK|. 

St.  PJiilip.  mj. 

St,  Flame,  lij^ 

at  lUmy,  2*1  \. 

St  Kergiua,  Vuti^Qiit  of,  8410L 

St.Sofibla,:?W. 

a.  Steplieii,  Vhspt\  Of,  1747. 

St.  SuMUi,  Home,  7WJ, 

St.  TrniH? B,  Sads, 

fNlaciUieMlie,  i6. 

Stadcpolc  Coiut,  I2i7. 

Stshelln,  Benedit:!,  lOdi. 

StEhelin,  Jnhq  Andrew.  1064. 

SlaJBbRl,  I6i>7. 

Statnn,  &t"a 

5cat]«ng«,  Master  Wm.,  1353. 

Suunrorii,  tSTO, 

Stamford  Htil,  ft5&. 

Standish.  m^. 

Staodlab,  Arthur,  175L 

SUnhope,  Earl,  1PU& 

acanbope.  Lotd,«tg« 

Stanmcre,  Si^T. 

Stanmore  Heatb,  Wf7. 

SlannioTfl  PriorVj  1M6L 

SUnstead,  2U7S. 

Stanstead  Forest,  1957. 

SUnstead  Park,  1957. 

Stan  wick  Park,  2185. 

SUpleton  Park,  1771. 

SUrke,  Rev.  Mr.,  1601. 

Staunton,  Sir  George,  84. 

SUunton,  Sir  0.  T.,  1508. 

Steel.  1464. 

SteUer.  113& 

Stephens,  Mr.,  838. 

Stephens.  Mr.,  of  Elgin,  1978. 

Sterne.  1(^43. 

Steuart,  Sir  Henry.  105L 

Steven,  Mr.,  159. 

Steven.  J.,  199n 

StevenstoD,  1644. 

Stevenstone  Park,  1837. 

Stewart,  Dugald,  166a 

Stewart,  John,  Earl  of  Bute,  378 

Stewart,  Sir  M.  &,  1225l 

Stidolph.  Sir  Richard,  1427. 

Stillingflect,  Mr.  &,  1332. 

Stockbridge,  175& 

Stockholm,  151 

Stockholm  Oovemment  Garden 

1325. 
Stoke  Edith,  99a 
Stoke  Edith  Park,  71& 
Stoke  Gabriel  Churchyard,  9091. 
Stoke  Poffis.  I97& 
Stoneleigh,  1779. 
Stoneleigh  Abbey.  1771. 
Stourhcad,  7ia 
Stow  HiU.  1519. 
Stow  in  the  WoU,  S585. 
Stowe.7C. 
Strabo,  1426. 

Strangways,  Hon.  F.,2SS2. 
.Strasburg.  140. 
Siratrord.|«.Bow.  1864. 


Stratford-on-Avon,  1396. 
Strath  Oikell,  1746. 
Strath  Tay,  769. 
Strath  fieldsaye,  71. 
Strathspey,  1115. 
Strattoa  Strawless,  1783. 
Stretty  HaU,  184a 
Strickland,  Wm.,  2199. 
Stringer.  Mr.,  1519. 
Strom,  M.,  155i 
Stroudhouse,  1331. 
Stroudwater  HilU,  198& 
Strutt,  Mr.,  206.   (and   35  other 

places). 
Stuart,  the  late  Rev.  Dr.,  1646. 
Stuhber,  Robert.  840. 
Studley,  2161. 
Studley  Park,  1394. 
Stukely,  Dr.,  1768L 
Sturge,  G.,  1804. 
Stuttoo  Rectory,  SS3& 
Suabia,  2143. 
Sudbury,  69. 
Suembu,  1115. 
Suidas,  1723. 
SutherUnd,  48. 
Sutherland,  Mr.  James,  86 
Sutton  Churchyard,  9091. 
Sutton  Place,  Surrey,  1029. 
Swainson,  Mr.  Winlam,75. 
Swallowfldd,  790. 
Swarta,  .523. 
Swayne,  Rev.  G.,  9027. 
Sweet,  316L 
Sweet  Springs,  1166. 
Sweetheart  Abbey.  1222. 
Swift,  57. 
Swinburne,  2090. 
Swinhoe,  47. 
Switxer.  54. 
Sydenham,  596. 
Sydney,  1H6. 
Sydney.  M.  J.  F..  1006. 
Sydney,  Sir  Philip,  1763, 
Syon,  7.  (and  126  other  places). 
Syon  Hill,  lOia 
Symca  and  Co..  Messrs.,  2395. 
Symonds,  Dr.,  897. 
Syracuse,  9038. 

T. 
Tsbernamontanus.  2063. 
Table  Mounuin,  9199. 
Tabley  Hall,  1904. 
Tadoussac.  H£. 
l^aessa,78H. 
Talbot.  C  P..  1598. 
Talcaguaiio,  2436. 
Tampico,  1U12. 
Tangier.  2407. 
Tankerville,  Lady,  394. 
Taplow  Court,  284. 
Taraaoon,  14a 
Tarentum,  2928. 
Tarma,S590. 
Tarnawa,  1725. 
Tamawa  Castle,  509. 
Turing,  1367. 
Tasso.  1958. 
Tate,  115a 
Tfeurida  Palace,  1517. 
Taverham,  611. 
Thygetus,  290a 
Taylor,  Dr.,  1976L 
Taylor.  Samuel.  1484. 
Taylor.  R.  C.  2137. 
Taylure,  C,  1(J73L 
Tayrailt,  769. 
Taymouth,  89l 
Taymouth  Castle,  571.  (and  SS 

other  plaoes). 
Tassetti,  M.  Tsntoni,  2101 
Tchitchagotr,  Admiral,  139. 
Teddcslcy.  4«a 
r«(tdwlc7  Park.  20O1. 
Tccwiale.  747. 
Tetts.633. 
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TelauDon.  16«& 

Tell,  William.  207O. 

Temple  <*ardcnt,  TJ-l. 

Temple  HouM!.  461. 

Temple  of  Bacchus,  Patu's  Hill, 

2313. 
Temple  of  PhiloBOj^y,  1704. 
Temple,  Sir  Wm..  3021. 
Temptcton,  Jnhn,  KM. 
Teroplcton,  Mr ,  IjUI. 
Templeton,  Mii.,  112. 
TeneiiBb.  22Gti. 
Tenne«ee,  IML 
Tenore,  St.,  of  Naples,  4S0. 
Terenure.  ^5.    (and   ffi   other 

idacei). 
TercM,  1719. 
Tenninus,  1780. 
Ternl,  727. 
TertuUian,  785. 
Tettwood,  fiSi. 
Teta,  Antonio,  501. 
Tent,  1725. 
Tentatea,  1(61 
Tew  Park,  1227. 
Tewlubury.  I.}93. 
Thainslon,  266. 
Thames  Dltton,  882. 
T1»net,137& 
Hianet,  Earl  of.  l^^li 
lliaaoi,  23)3. 
lliebet,  1UU5. 
Tbeobaki'a.  1353. 
Theocritiu,  947. 
ThcophUus,  792. 
Tbeophrastus,  16L  (and  C7  other 

IilaDei). 

ThoMBlf,  iSS, 
TMrcoot.  9110, 

)j.  near  Tbrlsk,  218*. 
1^44. 
irn,  Mr.,  71. 
UmbyiB.  Fmalt,  19a 


Dr.,  11  S3, 
TbomiMuti,  Mi^  EitO,  9S7. 
Tliort»p«»n,  Mr,  aa*, 
ITlOttirisorf,  IL,  GWH. 
Th.i ■!---.:    .I'tha,  K7. 
'] . .  .  ■ .  1. 

Thore,  Dr.,  22l4w 
Tboresby,2001. 
Tbomdon  Hall,  58. 
Thorp,  1904. 
Thorpe.  1490. 
Thory,  740. 
'l1)ouin,  Profescor,  81 
Thoiuc,  M.,  155. 
Thrace,  101& 
Threlkeld,  27. 
Thrlckleby  Hall,  ^71. 
Througham,  I7GD. 
Thucydides,  24<jd 
Thunberg,  282. 
lliurston,  Archbi&hop  of  York, 

207a 
Thury,  138. 
Tibberton  Court,  18I5l 
'llbberton  Park,  1743. 
Hberiut  Canar,  1987. 
Tiberiua,  Emperor,  882. 
TIbuUus,  1938. 
Tlbur,  1901. 
Tlburtua,  515. 
Tillburg,  25J9. 
Timor,  2209. 
Tiny  Park,  1977. 
Tipping,  Mr,  2139. 
TIri  Fiord.  2301. 

Tiaburir  Churchyard,  Dorset,  207f. 
TiUey  Place,  Godstone,  CA3. 
'Filtour,  Mount  Kennedy.  2120. 
Tivoli,  KUa 

Tivoli  (J.inlfn,  Vienna,  lUi3. 
Tixtala,  1948. 
Tocat,  1847. 


ToepHts.  150. 
TolcroM,104. 
Tollymore  Park,  108. 
Tongue,  571. 
Tonoan,  1507. ' 

Topham, ,  of  Windsor,  6BL 

Tor  Hill,  S3a 

Tor  Wood,  1773. 

Tornea,  eiJ9. 

Toireni,  Benjamin,  13H. 

Torrey,  Dr.,  480. 

Torriiigton,  1746. 

Tors,  1736. 

Tonwortb,  24. 

Touch,  1402. 

Toulon,  140. 

Toumay,  141 

Toumefort,  VS6.  (and  23  other 

place*). 
Tours,  689. 
Toutbill  Street,  882. 
Toward  Castle,  •t2L 
Toward,  Mr.,  117H. 
Towers,  Mr.,  738. 
Trsiietcais!:,  iki. 
Traddcsant,  J.,  Jun.,  49. 
Tra^i,  tS&i 

Trifictiw,  Kff.  J.  M»  1889. 
Tfiill,  »Ir.,  I'tiL 
Tmian,  E«Hi*"'or,  174«. 
Trupp,  Dr.,  Wii. 
TraAlftik-  iK  U23. 
IVBUcal,  FrmJif  oia,  t3jS. 

Tn-'blwuiie,  7IS. 
TnfiJsultlj  »7Nr. 
TreiK'jiBr  llotive,  fk& 
Tfcdcyir  Park,  1777. 
lYrlawney,  Henry,  Gt 
lYt'ljfwm-y^  Kir  iliiiTy,  of  Butts- 

Tremayne,  J.  H.,  li». 

'l*rembi3«town,  114. 

Treatbam  Hall.  290.  (and  35  other 

places). 
Trenton.  2283. 
Tre»e1yan,  W.  C,  153. 
Trcviranus,  1408. 
Trianon.  137. 
Trieste,  697. 

Trinity  College,  Cambridge.  368. 
IVipoIi,  2407. 
Trlitan,  M.,  3014. 
Trons,  162. 
Troujhton  Hall,  314. 
'lYudauic,  Daniel  Charles,  2H4. 
Trudaine  de  Mouli'^ny,  2414. 
Tschoudi,  Ilaron,  liin. 
Tucl.cr,  Mr.,  1834. 
Tudor,  .Mary,  :391. 
'rugsie,  MiiitreM,  963. 
Tujileries,  4.19. 
Tull,  101. 
Tullibod'c,  iGCu 
Tulloch  Castle,  1433. 
TuilyaMan,  1178. 
Tullyniore  Park,  2338. 
Tuubridge,  1743. 
Tunbridse  Wells,  750. 
Ihinis,  1911. 
Turin,  1662. 
Turner,  24. 
Turner,  Mr.,  Bury  Bot.  Gard., 

1517. 
Turner,  Robert,  180a 
Tumor,  Spencer,  1922. 
Turner,  Thos.  and  Gea,  1769. 
Turner.  Thos.,  1409. 
Turnham  Gr?en,  15^. 
Tuiiculum.  515. 
IHiswir,  33.  8S.>. 
IVamlcy,  Miss,  932. 
Twcwlddle,  93. 

Twocddjlc,  first  Marquess  of,  103. 
i'wicUei)lntii,  87H. 
Twickenham  Ferry,  1779. 
Twickenham  Park,  33. 


Twicknam,  882. 
Tycbius.  laa. 
Tylncy,  Earl,  48. 
Tyningham,  1U2.    (and  S9 

places). 
Tyre,  1351. 

Tyrrell.  Sir  Walter.  1761. 
Tytherly.  2073. 
TursGO  Celo,  157. 

U. 
Ulm,  12 10. 

Uiy««es.«3a. 
L'nilcrhWKJ.  HTh.  116. 
Ungriad,  D«Tid,  717. 
Ujnal,  iS4. 
Upton.  &*^. 

Upton  Hoii*e,  Tl.  598. 
Uri«lx^rg  MountAiAs,  1083. 
Dtrtfcftt,  14.>. 
U»fU*le,  Df.,*S. 
Uxbridge,  Lady.  1769. 

V. 
Vahl,  1229. 
VailUnt.  10S2. 
Vakiroaca,  549. 
V^ldivia,  243<J. 
Vale  of  Derwent,  20SS. 
Vale  of  Gloucester,  1303. 
Vale  of  Tombs,  1509. 
Vallancey,  901. 
Vatlemont,  Dr..  20SO. 
Valley  of  Andorre,  on  the  Sdgrc, 

2188. 
Valley  of  Arreau,  21S3. 
Valley  of  Dhoou.  1014. 
Vi>Ileyfleld.  123. 
Vallisaieri,  M.,  1910. 
Yalmoot  de  Bouare,  2040. 
Valombrosan  Apenitine,  igGB. 
Valparaiao,  993. 
Van  Burgdorf,  M..  186S. 
Van  der  Maden,  2529. 
Vander  Scholt,  M.,  147. 
Van  Mons,  Dr.,  802. 
Van  Sleboldt,  I>r.,  2535. 
Yaocouver,  1784. 
Vancouver.  Captain,  SS!*l. 
Vane,  S'r  F.,  Bart..  1777. 
Varembg,  1S3. 
Varenncs,  1X0. 
Varennes  de  Fenillc,  14{J7. 
Varin,  M.,  1212. 
Varrel,  M.,2471. 
Varro,  835. 
Vatican,  Rome,  515. 
Vatinius,  2112. 
Vaucluse,  1071. 
Vaud.  161. 

Vaughan,  Sir  Robert  W.,  1763. 
Vauquelin,  M^  307. 
Veitrb,  93. 
Veith,  Mr.,  1900. 
Velitne,  2059 
Veltheim,  Count,  148. 
Venu?oat,  368. 
VeiHcc,  519. 
Venuk,  791. 
Vere,  Mr..l317. 
Vergaud,U.,465w 
Verminden,  Sir  Corneliua.  °llu 
Vermont,  412.  »«. -liu. 

Vemey,  Sir  Harry,  1839l 
Vernon,  Henrr,  2334^ 
Vernon.  Mr.,  Ss. 
Verridrss,  924. 
Versailles,  140. 
Vcrsnrit,  45. 

Vertnema,  LudoTico,  785. 
Venumnus,  1382. 
Vcrulam,  2010. 
Vespasian,  23. 

Votillard,  M.  MarccUin.  2452 
Vialam,  M..  2U97. 
Vicar  of  Puddington.  1753. 
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VicMT's  Hill,  1761. 

Victor  Jacqucmont,  2451. 

Vieil-Harcourt.Sl'il. 

Vienna,  14". 

Viera,  iStiJ. 

VieuHKcaux,  at  Chatelaine,  l<iJ. 

Villa  Farnew,  Rome,  (id 

Villaliiaiido,  11^4. 

Villarwi,  M.,  169. 

Villars  VtW. 

ViMara  Cottercti,  1S97. 

Villariucn-Morig,  162. 

ViMe  d'Avry,  ?f«. 

Viller*,6d5. 

Viilew  le  Bacle,  1362, 

Vilmorin,  M.,  137. 

Vinadio,  744. 

Vining  Mr.,  97. 

Virgil,  Si. 

Virgin  Mary,  839. 

Virgin  Mary,  Moaaitcry  of,  S109. 

Virginia,  5'i2. 

Vi»linir,  792. 

Vifellius,  Kmperor,  544. 

Vitro,  1774. 

Vitruvius,  21. 

Voltaire,  16.^. 

Vomonia,  1829. 

Von  IJucfi,  I.7J4. 

Von  Ittncr,  h77. 

Von  Jo8ika,  Baroneu,  1210. 

Vortigcrn,  20W). 

Vrixny,  IJJ. 

Vunnfcn,  near  the  Neckcr,  2012. 

W. 

Wachtmeirter,  Count  TroUc,  l£i 

Wactoii.  1747. 

Wa<lc,  Dr.,  1«:">. 

Wade,  Mr.,  l4iS. 

Wadic,  Mr.,  .'>f<y. 

\Vaxcr,  Sir  Charles,  62. 

Waljlonljorg,  14**rt. 

Wakelii'lil  Ixxige,  W). 

Walcot  Hull.  '.V/H. 

Wak'*,  PriitceM  Dowager  of,  5t. 

Walker,  Dr.,  Hi.  (and  3&  other 

places). 
Wallace,  177; 
Wollaton  llall,  l!M)k 
Wallur,  1763. 
W-allicn,  Dr.,  173.  (and  33  other 

placcii^ 
Walli*.  John,  H34. 
Wallj..  Mr.,i!IHj. 
Waliiole,  S:r  Hubert,  fil. 
WaWi,  Dr.,  172. 
WaUhford  llridj^e,  1771. 
WalcMigtiam,  17<iJ. 
WaUiiigham,  L-tdy,  1732. 
Walter,  John,  17>*^ 
Waller,  Tlioma*.  12tt 
Walter.  Mr.,  tJli;. 
Waltli,;in  Ab'ocy.  "dU. 
Wiilthamttow,  77-i. 
"Wallher,  1^72. 
Wulum.'jH. 
Walton  Hou4p.  7iO. 
Waiioti,  Lord  Tankerville'a,  71 
Walton  uiM.n  Tharacc,  373. 
Waii'jcnlieim,  I87.t. 
WarlKTg.  K7(>. 

W!.rl»lin;^ton  Churchyard,  WDi 
Warburton,  'tHj. 
Ward,  ".'kV-,, 
Ward,  Mr..  I'A 
Ward,  Mri.,  113. 
Warderihare,  2i<lO. 
Wardo.ir  Ca«lle.  iilK). 
Warei,  .M.,  1V>. 
WarMig.  Mr.,  'J(»s7. 
Warminster,  216S. 
Warru'r,  Henry  Leo,  IHIj. 
WariKT,  Mr,,  SSi 
Warn<worth  Hall,  lHt2. 
Warriugtuii,  14iW. 


Waruw.  IS!^ 

Warwick  Castle,  1003. 

WaaboUen,  23U2. 

Washington,  19^. 

Water   Walk.  Magdalen  College, 

Oxford,  Viiu, 
Waterl)each,  1524. 
WaU'rcr,  Mr.,  1136. 
Water  ford,  .300. 
Watson,  190. 

Watson.  Dr.  Sir  William,  40. 
Watts,  74. 
WalU,  Mr.,  9413. 
Wcare  O-Hbrd,  1758. 
Webb,  Cai>tain  W.  S.,  9344. 
Wel>b,  I'iiilip  Barker,  119. 
Webb,  Ph'llp  Carteret,  7A 
Webb  and  Verthelot,  1914. 
Wubiter,  Mr.,  1800. 
Webster,  J.,  1732. 
Wetlgenock  Part,  1770. 
Weiheand  Ncesvon  Eienbeck.734. 
Weimar,  20G0. 

Weima"-,  Grand  Duke  of,  14^. 
Wc't,  James,  104i 
Weir,  John,  104. 
We>bank,  CapU^n,  385. 
Welbeck,  8SS*. 
Wcibcck  Abbey,  1849. 
Well)eck,  Duke  of  Portland's  Pork 

at,  1766. 
Weld,  Isaac,  1903. 
We'linTton,  Duke  of,  1317. 
Wells,  W..  1172..  1 
W:;mv«  CuJttIc,  1226. 
Wemilund,  M..  151. 
WcndUnd,  «W. 
WcDlworth  House,  1G44. 
Werneck.  M.,  418. 
We»*,  founjeHor,  114. 
West  Dean,  27.V 
West  Felto).  '."(^2. 
WVit  Ham.  H53. 
Wesl,  M-.. :')». 
Wo,t  Fleao,  71G. 
Wesiburv,  1967. 
Wcste'-n  UIca  of  Si)iant.  1115. 
Westminster  Abbey,  1747. 
Westminster  Hall,  1777. 
Wettminnter  Pakce,  1353. 
Weston.  80. 
Weston  Lotlge,  17."4. 
Weston,  Sir  Uicliard.  787. 
We4twick  House.  2S19. 
Westwood,  J.  O..  ]4«2. 
Wevmouth,  Loid,  2282. 
Wlialely,  Mr,,  1331. 
Whatton  House,  1227- 
Wheeler,  80, 

Wheeler,  Sir  George,  BurL,  400. 
Whim,  2297., 
Whinrteld  Park.  1771. 
Whitaker,  Mr.,  21. 
White,  1819. 
White,  Gilbert,  1758. 
White  Hart,  1761, 
White  Hart  Forest,  1758. 
White  HilU,  1115. 
White.  J.,  2197. 
White  Knights.  2(->5.  (and  84  other 

places^ 
\NTiite.  Mr.,  2294. 
White,  'nmrnai,  '2350, 
White  of  Sclborne.  2066. 
White,  T.  H..25. 
White,  Thomas,  2373. 
Whitehall.  787. 
Whitlaw.  Mr.,  2i4». 
Whitley.  II 9L 
Wbitleti  Abbey,  266, 
Whitstable,  367, 
Whittinghame,  1226. 
Whitlon,  '-I'},  vand  M  other  places). 
Whittiin  Place,  Twickenham,  1837. 
Wtborg,  Professor.  20^9. 
Wicklow.  I'larl  of,  113. 
WlckstrOm,  Dr..  I.VJJ. 


WilTen,  J.  W.,  1753. 
Wight  of  Drmiston,  103. 
Wllcock,  Sir  Henry,  8ia 
Wilderness  BUir,  84a 
Wilhclm,  2143. 
Williein»luH',  148. 
Wilkesborough,  2212. 
Wilksworth,  l.'i*7. 
Willdenow,  IK9.  (and  85  other 

places). 
WSllemet.  C.  L.,  fAl. 
Willey  Park,  1190. 
William  III.,  61. 
William  of  Waynflect,  1768. 
William  Kufua.  1750. 
William  the  Conqueror,  1719. 
Williams,  Mr.,  Wtniaston,  1S09. 
Williams,  E.  A..  57. 
William*,  Uev.  T.,  430. 
Williams,  Wm.,  1840. 
Williamson,  202t>. 
Willis,  1-/64. 
Willows,  9i)3. 
Wilmington,  18H4. 
Wilmington,  Lord,  62. 
Wilmot,  49. 
Wilna.llO, 
Wilson,  86. 
Wilson,  Mr.,  831. 
Wilson,  Professor,  1701. 
Wilton,  60. 
Wilton  House,  1905. 
Wiltshire  Downs.  2168. 
Wimbush,  1784, 
Wimbleaon,  (S^a 
Wimbledon  Common,  997, 
Wimbleton  House,  1133. 
Wimpoie,  841. 
Winch.  237- 
Winchester,  1761. 
Winchester,  Virginia,  1143. 
Winchester,  Bishop  of,  &Z. 
Windsor,  1J95. 
Windaor  C^utle,  368. 
Windsor  Forest,  1754. 
Windsor,  Vermont,  423. 
Wln<ulon.211& 
Winter.  256. 
Winton.  'JOOO. 
Winwick  Hall,  184a 
Wirtemberg,  372, 
Wirtcmberg,  Duke  of,  810S. 
W'»badcn,  1732. 
Wise,  Hcnrv.  46. 
Wi»tar.  Caspar.  647. 
Wistmao's,  or  Wekhnun'a,  Wood, 

1757. 
Witham.  1262. 
Withering,  Dr..  686. 
Wvthcrmarsh  (irecn,  TOO. 
Withers,  W..  612: 
Withy  Park.  1778. 
Wliser,  2358, 
Wobura   Abbey,  1457.  (and  108 

other  places), 
Woburn  Farm,  7a 
Woliurn  Park.  2183. 
Wolilyemuth,  1336. 
Woking,  1747. 
Wolf,  (Jfg. 

WolListon,  Dr..  197a 
Wolscy.  Cardinal,  2)66. 
WoUtonecron,  Mary,  iSOi. 
Wolverton  Hall,  290. 
Wood,  40. 
\Vo.mI,  Hugh,  104. 
WfHKl.  John,  1404. 
Wwxineld,  38a 
WcMKiford.  1458. 
WtHNlhall,  389. 
W(K><lhoiise  liee,  515. 
VVo«»l>a.Hls,815. 
W<KHllands,  New  Forest.  1796. 
Wo4kU,  I(W. 
Wood*.  Joseph,  790. 
Woods,  Mr.,  of  Camberwell.  387. 
Wood«,  Mr.  Maresfield.  757. 
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ootUde.  r 
'oodatock. 


laes. 

Woodctock,  KiUcefmy.  4S7. 

Woodthorpe,  lUl. 

W'owtville,  485. 

Wood  want,  1223. 

Woolgar.  Mr..  145B. 

WooUncton.  i]9. 

Woolwich.  175a 

Woolwich  Dockyard,  2398. 

Wooton,45. 

Wootton,  175Sl 

WooUon.  Ladr.  Cantcrtiury,  8586. 

Wootton,  liord,  40. 

Wordawortb,  1253. 

Workiop  Manor,*ig78. 

Worktop  Park.  17<7. 

Wdritti.  148.  (and  44  other  pUcea). 

Womleybury.  S54. 

Worthing,  9fS. 

Woroniow.  Count,  159. 

Wrench  of  Fulham.  506. 

Wiightwa.  Hon.  lira.,  1842. 


Writtle  Ptok,I83(t. 
Wrottlcaley  Hall.  S427. 
Wrotteaiejr  Houae,  841 . 
Wroxton.  2072. 
Wnxton  Abbey.  1219. 
Wyndham,  Mr.,  of  Fdbtigg.  19S*. 

X. 

Xalapa,llSS. 
Xcnophon,  1132. 
Xerzea.  1U37. 

Y. 
Yaidley  Chaae,  1764. 


YannerLodge.  1764. 

Yatomendi,  Palaee  of,  625. 

Yarmouth,  lasS. 

Yatei,  RcT.  Richard.  1783. 

Yerter.  419. 

Yew  Tree  Island,  9060. 

Yretot,  1774. 

York.  131. 

York,  Duke  of;  95. 


York  Houae,  Twickenham,  406. 

Youghall,  96Sl 

Young,  Arthur.  12S6L 

Young.  Dr.,  98H. 

Young,  Mr.,  114. 

Young.  Jamea,  ot  Pttfiwir,  SSSd. 

Young,  WUliam,  83. 

YouDg.  Metart.,  ^Mom,  388. 

Z. 

Zaccbeua,  418. 

Zara,e97. 

Zeb,  792. 

Zecher.  1486. 

Zein  ool  Kuddul  Bridge  in  La- 

dakh.S43L 
Zenobia,  Queen  of  Pabnyra,  1108. 
Zenool  Abuden,  S43a 
Zeyer.  M.,  153. 
ZolBngen,  162. 
ZtetMuter,  512: 
Zug.2S38. 
Zurich.  161. 
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